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HENRY V. ſurnamed Of MONMOUTH, the ſecond King of 


ENGLAND of the Houſe of LANCASTER. 


for a ſcene of amazing revolutions, in 
which the wiſdom of Providence, and 
the vanity of human precautions, will 
be alike conſpicuous; teaching this neceſſary leſſon 
to the great ones of the carth, that policy founded 
on injury, and power ſupported by injuſtice, how- 
ever they may be for a while attended with ſucceſs, 
will in the end prove ſhallow and precarious, and 
revert to the confuſion of thoſe who put their truſt 
in them. 

Henry of Monmouth was about twenty-five 
years of age when he ſucceeded to the crown of 
England, by the conſent of the parliament, who 
made no difficulty of placing the royal diadem up- 
on him, though he could not be ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs a better title than his father, and though the 
earl of Marche, the lineal heir, was till living: in 
which the great aſſembly of the nation ſeems to 
have preferred the general happineſs and welfare 
to any private conſideration of hereditary right; a 
right which we have frequently ſeen rejected, to 
make place for the advantage of the whole body of 
the people. 

Nor had Henry's ſubjects any reaſon, on this 
occaſion, to repent their conduct, ſince their new 
ſovereign ſucceeded to royalty with every merit 
that could adorn it. He began his reign on the 
twentieth of March, 1413; and on the twenty- 
fourth of the ſame month, both houſes of parlia- 
ment met, in purſuance of a ſummons under the 
late king, after ſeveral adjournments. The cere- 
mony ot _ Henry's coronation was performed 


on —_ ninth of April following, by Arundel, arch- 
1 


4 HE reader muſt now prepare himſelf 


A.D. 1413. 


biſhop of Canterbury, with great ſolemnity, and 

amidſt the unfeigned acclamations of all preſent. 
The new king had no ſooner aſſumed the reins 
of government, than he increaſed the good opinion 
the people already conceived of his reign, by many 
acts of juſtice and popularity. His firſt ſtep was to 
publiſh a general amneſty or pardon for all crimes, 
rape and murder excepted : he diſmiſſed all the old 
companions of his former irregularities: he choſe a 
new council, compoſed of the wiſeſt and beſt men of 
the kingdom : he ſhewed a reſolution of reſtoring 
purity to the courts of juſtice, by diſplacing many 
judges, and others who had undeſervedly held poſts 
of power and profit underhis father: he received all 
petitions, without exception of perſon, time, or 
place; and none departed from him without redreſs, 
or juſtice done them: and, as an earneſt of the favour 
men of integrity might expect under his rule, even 
the chief-juſtice Gaſcoygne, who had committed 
him, when prince of Wales, to priſon, and who, on 
that account, trembled to approach the royal pre- 
ſence, was received with the utmoſt cordiality and 
friendſhip; and Henry, inſtead of reproaching 
him with his paſt conduct, applauded his ſtrict and 
impartial execution of the laws, and continued him 
in his poſt, with a ſtrong exhortation that he would 
perſevere in the ſame noble conduct. Farther to 
manifeſt to the world how ſuperior he was to all 
party conſiderations, he cauſed the corpſe of the 
unhappy Richard II. to be removed from Langley 
abbey, where it had been buried in an obicure 
manner, to Weſtminſter, in whieh place it was re- 
interred near the remains of his queen, Anne of 
Luxembourg, with royal ceremony and generous 
B donations, 
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donations, after the manner of thoſe times, for the 
honour and ſalvation of the deceaſed “. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe endeavours of Henry 
to conciliate the affections of all his ſubjects to his 
government and perſon, there was ſtill a party in 
the kingdom that could not behold with patient 
eyes any of the line of Lancaſter in poſſeſſion of the 
regal dignity. This party had abettors of very high 
diſtinction: Edmund, duke of York, the ſame 
who, in the time of king Richard the ſecond, 
had been created. duke of Albemarle, was {till 
alive, had vaſt riches and influence, and was at this 
time conſtable of the Tower z not caring, however, 
to appear perſonally in rebellion againſt Henry, 
who had given ſeveral generous proofs of his friend- 
ſhip and confidence, he privately ſet to work one 
Wightlock to propagate a ſtory that king Richard 
was {till alive in Scotland. This fellow proved in- 
defatigable in the buſineſs he was employed about, 
and papers were poſted up on the gates of Weſt- 
ar 6. abbey, in ſeveral parts of London, and 
on the doors of ſeveral churches, in which it was 
affirmed, with the moſt dreadful aſſeverations, that 
Richard was ſtill alive. Wightlock being in a 
ſhort time ſeized, and committed to the Tower, 
the duke his patron favoured his eſcape, for which 
he was diſmiſſed his place as conſtable, and one of 
the warders was tried and executed as a traitor for 
having contrived the criminal's eſcape : and thus 
this embryo of a conſpiracy periſhed almoſt in its 
conception, without any cruel or rigorous examples 
being made, Henry treating the whole with a con- 


tempt that ſeemed ſuperior to revenge. 


Matters were in this ſituation when a new parli- 
ament met, on the fifteenth day of May. It was 
opened by a ſpeech from the biſhop of Wincheſter 
(Henry Beaufort), the king's uncle, who aſſured 
them of Henry's zeal to promote the intereſt of 
The commons having choſen a 
ſpeaker, preſented an addreſs, defiring that the 
laws might be duly executed : then they petitioned 
his majeſty that he would provide for the defence 
of Ireland, Wales, the Marches of Scotland, Calais, 
and Guienne : they complained loudly of the cler- 
gy's exacting pecuniary fines of the people, by 
way of commuting for the ſins of the fleſh; and 
ſeveral other abuſes: all which the king promiſed 
to {peak to the biſhops to reform; and that if they 
neglected, he would take order to do it himſelt. 


Several ſtatutes were enacted for the better pre- 


* 


ſervation of the public peace, and the mainte- 
nance of the people's privileges; and one in parti- 


cular for preventing frauds and falſe returns in the 


election of members for parliament. 

While the parliament was thus providing for ſe- 
curing civil liberty, the clergy were as induſtrious 
in deſtroying religious. Notwithſtanding all the 
ſeverities againſt the Lollards, and notwithſtand- 
ing all the power of the clergy, and their zeal to 
ſuppreſs them, they increaſed in ſuch a manner as 
not only to threaten the deſtruction of the power 
of the church, as exerciſed in England under the 
biſhop of Rome, bur alſo, as the generality of thele 
ſectaries were hot and ignorant, the government 


OF ENGLAND. 


began to grow apprehenſive of diſagreeable conſe- 
quences to the ſtate, from their frequent and nu- 
merous meetings: this, added to the neceſſity 
Henry found himſelf under of keeping well with 
the clergy, made him reſolve to come into all their 
violent meaſures; and, on the twenty-firſt of Au- 
gult, he publiſhed a proclamation againſt the con- 
venticles of the Lollards, forbidding ſuch on pain 
of impriſonment, and inhibiting all perſons from 
embracing their opinions, favouring their perſons, 


A. D. 1413. 


or attending their preachings, without a licence 


from the biſhop of the dioceſe. | 
The ſect was highly irritated at this proclama- 
tion, and, in the heat of their blind reſentment, 
went ſo far as to poſt up papers in ſeveral public 
places, threatening the government that they were 
ready to bring an hundred thouſand men into the 
field, againſt any who ſhould go about to perſe- 
cute thoſe who had embraced their faith. The 
chief of their party was ſir John Oldcaſtle +, of 
Cowling, in Kent, ſtyled, in right of his wife, 
lord Cobham : he was a man ot eminent parts, 
courage, and experience in military affairs, which 
had recommended him to Henry's favour. Thomas 
Arundel, who was till archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and was extremely incenſed againſt the Lollards, 


thought that the ſureſt method of ſuppreſſing the 


ſect, was to attack their principal protector, and 
accordingly a proceſs was ordered in convocation to 
be begun againſt him as an heretic; but as Old- 
caſtle was, as we have obſerved, in favour with 
the King, it was thought that this method might 
give offence, unleſs the king was made acquainted 


with it before hand, and his leave deſired to proſe- 


cute the heretical knight. The archbiſhop accord- 
ingly waited upon Henry, who then reſided at 
Kennington, to inform him of the clergy's inten- 
tion; but the affection Henry had for fir John, 
made him deſire to have ſome conference with him 
before he gave leave to the convocation to proceed 
further againſt him. The knight was accordingly 
ſent for, but Henry found him ſo firmly determined 
in his principles, that he gave leave for the clergy 
to proceed againſt him to the utmoſt extremity in 
their courts. 

In conſequence of this licence from the king, 
Oldcaſtle was cited to appear before the archbiſhop 
on the ſecond of September; but contemning the 
citation, was excommunicated, and thereupon ar- 
reſted by the civil power, and brought by the 
lieutenant of the Tower, on the twenty-third or 
twenty-fitth of that month, to give an a account of 
his faith withregard to the ſacraments. Being preſſed 
too cloſe upon the points of tranſubſtantiation, the 
worſhip of the croſs, and the authority of the biſhop 
of Rome, he did not anſwer to the ſatisfaction of 
the archbiſhop and his three aſſiſtant ſuffragans, 
the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. Da- 
vid's, and they agreed to pronounce ſentence upon 
him as an heretic convict, and to deliver him over 
to the ſecular arm. Forty or fifty days being ge- 
nerally allowed, according to the tenor of the law 
of England, for any perſon under eccleſiaſtical 


| cenſures to repent and make ſatisfaction to the 


* He ordered that two tapers ſhould ſtand burning day 


and night by his tomb, a dirge to be ſung one day in the 


week, and the nett morning a maſs of Requiem; and when | 
that was ended, eleven ſhillings and cight pence, to be given 
to the poor; and, laſtly, upon the 4. of his anniverſary, 
twenty pounds, in pence, to be diſtributed yearly for his foul, 


And, by way of atonement for his father's uſurpation, he 
founded three monaſteries, near Shene, in Surry, where prayers 
were alſo continually ſaid for the ſoul of Richard, Goodwin's 
Henry V. p. 3. 

+ Walfingham. 
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church, before the civil authority interpoſed with 
its coercive power, ſir John was recommitted to the 
Tower, but made his eſcape before the term was 
expired. He was no ſooner at liberty, than he 
ſent for his friends to make ready for the field, 
and repair to the neighbourhood of London upon 
the firſt notice they ſhould receive from him; and, 
from the concurrent teſtimony of all cotemporary 
writers, even Ball himſelf, the great favourer of 
this nobleman, it appears more than probable that 
the ſtate as well as the church was threatened by 
theſe fanatics with ſome dreadful ſtroke, if it had 
not been averted by the king's great vigilance. | 
Henry was then at Eltham, keeping his Chriſt- 
mas holidays; but upon receiving intelligence of 
the intended meeting of the Lollards, he haſt- 
ened up to Weſtminſter. The condemnation of 
ſo great a man as fir John Oldcaſtle gave the 
meaner ſort to underſtand what they were to ex- 


pect, if they ſhould fall under the like cenſures; 


accordingly, upon the firſt ſummons from. their fa- 
vourite hero, thev flocked from all parts of Eng- 
land, to the number of twenty thouſand (as Old- 
caſtle's indictment ſets forth), ſcarce any knowing 
what they were to do, but all ready to obey his 
orders. The rendezvous was appointed, before 
day, on the ſixth of January, 1414, in St. Giles's 
Fields, that had hitherto been the ſcene of their 
devotion when driven from the churches, but 
now deſtined to be the field of their rebellion. 
Henry, apprized of their deſign, had, with all poſ- 
ſible privacy, got together a good number of 
troops, and taken poſſeſſion of the ground ſoon at- 
ter midnight. Sir John Oldcaſtle expected to be 
Joined by great numbers of apprentices and ſer- 
vants from London, ſome ſay near fifty thouſand ; 
but the king, the noon of that evening the inſur- 
gents were to aſſemble, had ordered the gates of 
the city to be ſhut, and had poſted guards at all 
the avenues, to intercept all aſſiſtance that might 
arrive: by this means the Lollards were caught in 
their own ſnare, being ſeized as faſt as they came 
to the place of rendezvous, where they found ene- 
mies inſtead of the friends they expected, rill the 
alarm being given, the reſt ſhifted for themſelves, 
and diſperſed. Sir John Acton, one John Brown, 
an eſquire, fir John Beverly, a preacher, with one 
Richard Marle, a rich brewer, of Dunſtable, and 
the precentor of St. Alban's, who had headed theſe 
rabble, were, with ſix-and-thirty other perſons of 
eminence, ſeized in the fields by the ſoldiery, and 
ſuffered death the next day, as traitors and heretics, 
being firſt hanged and then burnt, in St. Giles's 
Fields. Cobham got off at this time, and, though 
a proclamation was iſſued, with the promiſe of a 
reward of fifteen hundred marks, for taking him, 
his party ſecreted him ſo well, that he was not 
ſeized till about four years after, when he was 
drawn, hanged, and burnt as he hung, the laſt 
puniſhment being added becauſe he had been de- 
clared an heretic : but we ſhall have occaſion to 
canvaſs this affair more fully in the eccleſiaſtical 
part of this work. We muſt now turn to foreign 
affairs; but it will be neceſſary to explain the ſitu- 
ation of the French court and kingdom, as an in- 
troduction to that war which continued ſo long, 
and was productive of ſo much miſchief and cala- 
mity to both nations. 

The accommodation between the dukes of Or- 


_— and Burgundy, of which we have given an 
I 


r 5 


account in the preceding reign, and in conſequence 

of which the troops of England were diſiniſſed from 

the ſervice of the confederated princes of France, 

was but ſhort-lived. The duke of Burgundy, who 

well knew that he had an inveterate enemy in the 

perſon of Lewis, the dauphin of France, reſolved 

to make himſelf dreaded by that prince, by kind- 

ling up anew the flames of civil commotion in that 

kingdom: for this purpoſe he privately dealt with 

the Pariſians, by whom he was adored, who ſud- 

denly took to arms, and aſſembling to the number 

of twelve thouſand men in ſupport of their fa- 

vourite, they ſurrounded the Baſtile, of which they 

quickly made themſelves maſters, and cut off the 

governor's head; after which they broke into the 

dauphin's apartments, feized the duke of Barr, 

with the principal officers of his houſhold, many of 
whom they barbarouſly put to death; and forced 

the dauphin himſelf, with the dukes of Berry and 

Guienne, to wear white hoods, the badge of the 

faction. But their inſolence was ſoon ſuppreſſed, 

for the king, Charles VI. relapſing into one of his 

lucid intervals, the duke of Burgundy was deprived 

of the advantage of acting under pretext of the 
royal authority ; and the king, with the moſt con- 

ſiderable perſons both in the court and city, re- 

ſolved to ſend deputies to the duke of Orleans and 

the other princes of his party, who had retired from 
Paris; and a conference was held at Vernueil, 
where the princes aſſured the king of their ſervices, 
and the dukes of Orleans, Berry, Bourbon, Alen- 
con, the counts of Eu and Vendome, haſtened to 
Paris, in order to deliver their ſovereign out of the 
hands of the Burgundian faction. The dauphin 
having gained over a great number of the Pariſians 
to his intereſt, and finding himſelf likely to be 
powerfully ſupported by the confederate princes, 
ſent private orders to his partiſans to aſſemble, ſo 
that he at length found himſelf at the head of thirty 
thouſand men : with theſe he ſcoured the ſtreets of 
Paris, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the oppoſite fac- 
tion, that they abandoned the Louvre, Hotel de 
Ville, and Baſtile, without oppoſition ; and the 
duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf unable to ſtop 
the progreſs of his enemies, and being, moreover, 
diſappointed in a delign he had formed of carry- 
ing off the king of France to Flanders, under pre- 
tence of an hunting-match, retired himſelf preci- 
pitately into that country, leaving his party expoſed 
to all the rage and reſentment of their adverſaries. 

The duke of Berry was again declared governor 
of Paris; and the court of France being thus new- 
modelled, appointed commiſſioners to treat of a 
final and laſting peace with England ; and, on the 
fourth of July, 1413, conferences were opened at 
Lelinghen, in Picardy, between the French and 
Engliſh commiſſaries, where it was immediately 
agreed, that the truce, at preſent ſubſiſting, ſhould 
be 1nviolably obſerved till the month of June, in 
the following year. 

We have already ſhewn, that Henry IV. had 
carefully fomented the animoſity between the two 
French parties, each of whom he had alternately 
furniſhed with aſſiſtance; and he would probably 
have endeavoured to avail himſelf farther of their 
diſſentions, had not the unſettled ſtate of his 
own affairs hindered him from carrying ſuch a de- 
ſign into execution. Henry V. with even more 
ambition than his father, did not labour under the 
ſame diſadvantages ; he had aſcended the throne 

C | without 
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without oppoſition, he poſſeſſed the good-will and 
affection of his ſubjects in general, and he was too 
ſagacious not to perceive, and tov prudent not to 
improve, the tempting proſpect which the diſtracted 
ftate of the French monarchy preſented to his view. 
Nevertheleſs, that he might conceal his ambition 
under the ſpecious appearance of equity, he re- 
ſolved to begin by the way of treaty and negocia- 
tion; and the duke of York was ſent to Paris, with 
a ſplendid retinue, to demand the princeſs Cathe- 
rine of France, a young lady of thirteen years of 
age, in marriage for the king of England. 

Whilſt this negociation was on foot, Henry 
entered into another with the duke of Brittany, 
who had hitherto obſerved an exact neutrality be- 
tween the courts of France and England; but the 
Engliſh had great cauſe of diſſatisfaction with the 
Bretons, whoſe privateers had greatly diſtreſſed 
their trade, but all differences were now to be made 
up, and the duke, if poſſible, warmed into a ſteady 
ally. Accordingly, the latter having ſent two com- 
miſſioners on his part to London, conferences were 
opened on the firſt of February, 1414, in which a 
truce was concluded between the two powers, on 
the following terms : 

That it ſhould continue ten years, and be ex- 
actly obſerved through all the dominions of both 
princes ; that the duke ſhould take care to reſtrict 
the inhabitants of St. Malo's from all piracies and 
depredations : that no acts of hoſtility ſhould be 
committed by any of the ſubjects of the two 
princes : that there ſhould be a free and undil- 
turbed trade and traffic between both nations, 
with payment of the uſual cuſtoms; but yet that 
none of the ſubjects of king Henry, except mer- 
chants, ſhall enter into any city, towns, or forts of 
Brittany, without licence firſt obtained from the 
governors : that if, by attempts contrary to this 
truce, any perſon ſhould be taken priſoner, or any 
depredations ſhould be made, reſtitution and full 
ſatisfaction ſhould be given, without any fraud or 
delay: that though ſuch violences were acted, 
yet the truce ſhould not be broken by them, nor 
any ſuch pretences give occaſion to begin a war; 
but the wrongs done ſhould be repaired, and the 
perſons offending ſuffer deſerved puniſhment : that 
no man of war ſhould go out of any port in Brit- 
tany, or in any of the duke's dominions, without 
firſt having given good ſecurity that nothing ſhould 
be — contrary to the truce: that all prizes 
taken ſhould be brought into ſome port belonging 
to the duke, or to king Henry, unleſs, by ſtorms, 
or the purſuit of ſome enemy, they be forced into 
other harbours ; and if any man of war ſet out to 
ſea, without having given the required ſecurity, it 
ſhould be forfeited to the duke: that all ſhips 
bringing any prizes into the allowed ports, ſhould 
be arreſted by deputed officers, till ſufficient en- 
quiry be made whether the prize were lawful : 
that before ſuch due examination, no prizes ſhould 
be expoſed to ſale ; and that, if the officers were 
negligent in making their enquiry, they ſhould be 
bound to ſatisfy all the damages of the injured 
party : that during the truce, the duke of Brittany 
ſhould not receive any traitors, pirates, fugitives, or 
exiles from England, nor afford them the leaſt en- 
tertainment or relief, but ſhould cauſe them to 
be apprehended and delivered up to the king of 
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England, at his own proper expence, when he had 
ſent the names of them, and required it: that the 
duke ſhould not give reception to any of the king's 
enemies, armed to make war againſt him, nor ſup- 
ply them with any proviſion or aids, nor permit any 
of his ſubjects to go out of his dominions to their 
aſſiſlance, nor to do any thing for their relief: 
that no prizes taken from the Engliſh by the 
king's enemies ſhould be admitted into the duke's 
ports, nor ſale of the goods be made within his 
territories, nor the duke's ſubjects entertain or 
receive any who thus ſhould infeſt the Engliſh by 
land or by ſea; and if any were found faulty in 
ſo doing, they ſhould be puniſhed according to their 
deſert : that the ſubjects of England ſhould have 
free admiſſion into the ports of Brittany with any 
prizes which they ſhould take from the enemy z 
and if any of the duke's ſubjects ſhould make any 
falſe pretenſions to theſe prizes and goods as their 
own, and this was clearly proved againſt them, 
they ſhould for ever be excluded from all benefic 
of the truce “.“ 

We have given theſe terms at length, as they 
ſerve to ſhew us how well, even in thole days, the 
principles of commerce and the law of nations were 
underſtood. 

The next power with which Henry concluded a 
negociation, was the crown of Caſtile: the Engliſh 
ſtill bore in their remembrance the vaſt annoyance 
they had ſuffered from the ſhipping of that nation 
in the reign of Edward III. and it was therefore 
neceſſary to ſecure the friendſhip of that prince. 
This was the more practicable, as Henry had in his 
owndominions a powerful pretender tothe crown of 
Caſtile in the perſon of the duke of York, by right 
of blood from his mother, the daughter of the late 
Peter the Cruel, and the only daughter who had 
left male iſſue: accordingly we find Dr. Henyngham 
appointed to treat with dom Juan Roderigo, the 
Caſtilian ambaſſador, and a truce concluded upon 
ſeveral excellent regulations, ſome of which are 
very ſingular. : 

It was to this effect: © That it ſhould begin on 
the twenty- fifth of March following, and continue 
till ſun-ſet of the twenty-fifth of March the next 
_ that it ſhould be exactly obſerved by ſea and 

and: that the ſubjects of both nations ſhould ab- 
ſtain from all acts of war and violence: that no de- 
predations ſnould be made by land, nor piracies by 
ſea, by the ſubjects of Caſtile upon thoſe of Eng- 
land: that the Engliſh ſhould be admitted to come 
and reſide in any of the dominions of the king of 
Caſtile, with full liberty of trade in all lawful and 
unprohibited goods, paying the duties to the king 
and the uſual cuſtoms : that if, during this truce, 
any thing ſhould be ated, by the ſubjects of Caſtile, 
tothe _— of the kingof England, or his ſubjects, 
reſtitution ſhould be made, free of all expences or 
charge, and the perſons offending puniſhed according 
to the nature of the offence : that though any ſuch 
acts of violence ſhould be done by the ſubjects of 
Caſtile, yet they ſhould not be accounted viola- 
tions of the truce, nor be pretended as occaſions of 
beginning a war, but that full reparations be made 
of the injuries by the king of Caſtile, or his 
officers, and the offenders duly puniſhed : that if 
any goods or merchandize were taken from the 
Engliſh, they ſhould be preſently ſeized by the 
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* Goodwin, p. 33, 34. 
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A. D. 1414. 
king of Caſtile's officers, and put into ſafe hands, 
to be ſecured for the owners; to whom, upon com- 

laint and proof made, they ſhail be reſtored, and 
all charges of the recovery be ſatisfied out of the 
goods of the perſon who rook them, to ſecure the 
truce from being broken; and to prevent all at- 
tempts againſt it by any, cruizers in the ſeas, it was 
alſo agreed, that if any of the king of Caſtile's 
ſubjects ſent out ſuch ſhips, ſecurity ſhould be given 
that they might not be employed againſt the 


' Engliſh, nor make depredations in the kingdom of 


England, duchy of Aquitaine, or any of king 
Henry's dominions: that the officers appointed 
ſhould not ſuffer ſuch ſhips to go out of port till 
they had given this requiſite ſecurity, that all 
prizes which they took ſhould be brought into the 
port whence the ſhip was ſent out, and into no 
other, unleſs they were forced by purſuit of enemies, 


or driven by a tempeſt, but that, as ſoon as it 


ceaſed, they ſhould bring the prize into the required 
port : that if the officers appointed by the king of 
Caſtile ſhould neglect to take ſufficient ſecurities 
of the owners of thoſe ſhips, thoſe officers ſhould 
repair all damages and milchiefs of depredations 
made by them : and for the ſpeedier reparations of 
the loſſes which the ſubjects of both kingdoms had 
ſuſtained, it was reſolved, that the king of Caſtile 
ſhould ſend his embaſſadors to Fontarabia, a town 
in Guipulcoa, a province in Spain, on the frontiers 
of Aquitaine, in the beginning of the next July, 
to meet thoſe ſent from England; and that they 
ſhould have full power to hear and decide all cauſes 
and controverſies relating to piracies or depreda- 
tions, made at land or fea, by the people of either 
nation, contrary to the truce concluded between 
the two crowns in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry, king of Caſtile, the father of the preſent 
king, who would give effectual orders, that what 
the embaſſadors determined ſhould be performed 
in all his dominions : but if any thing intervened, 
ſo that the king of Caſtile could not ſend his em- 
baſſadors to the appointed place at the aſſigned day, 
yet this ſhould give no interruption to the truce : 
and in concluſion, Roderigo engaged, for the king 
his raaſter, that he ſhould ſend his letters patent, 
ſealed with the great ſeal, in confirmation of this 
treaty, and of all the articles agreed in it 8. 

The late conſpiracy and inſurrection of the Lol- 
lards gave occaſion to a ſevere ſtatute being made 
againſt them in the parliament which met, on the 
thirtieth of April this year, at Leiceſter, by which 
ſtatute they were ſubjected to the forfeiture of their 
goods and chattels, as alſo of the lands and tene- 


ments which they enjoyed in fee ſimple, at the 


time of their death, in the ſame manner as if they 
had been attainted of felony : it was alſo enacted, 
that none ſhould, upon pain of life and limb, read 
the Scriptures in Engliſh; and that ſuch perſons 
ſhould have no benefit of ſanftuary®*, A vaſt num- 
ber afterwards ſuffered by this infamous act, which 
owed 1ts riſe to the bloody zeal of the clergy, and 
Henry's jealouſy of the civil principles of this new 
ſect. This perſecution was chiefly carried on by 
the inſtigation of Henry Chicheley, late biſhop of 
St. David's, but now promoted to the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury, in the room of Thomas Arundel, 
who died on the twentieth of February before. 


wu wk TT 


; 7 

While theſe matters paſſed here, the court of 
France continued its proſecutions againſt the Bu- 
gundian faction with unremitting ſeverity, and 
many of them fell by the hands of the common 
executioner; and the king, who at this time ſeemed 
to be fully reſtored to his reaſon, publiſhed fo ſe- 
vere an ordinance againſt the duke, that the latter 
deſpaired of ever being able to compromiſe mat- 
ters. In this deſperate ſtate of his affairs, he ap- 
plied to the court of England for aſſiſtance; and 


Henry, following the example of his father's po- 


: 


— 


licy, in ſupporting the weaker ſide, reſolved to eſ- 
pouſe the duke's cauſe, as the moſt certain means 
to perpetuate the diſtraction of the French go- 
vernment. Though the dukes of Clarence, Glo- 
ceſter, and Vork inclined towards the Orleans fac- 
tion, an offer from the duke of Burgundy to do 
homage to Henry completed the matter in his fa- 
vour, and the lord Scroope, with four other com- 
miſſioners, were ſent to receive that homage, and 
to promiſe the duke, in conſideration thereof, a 
conſiderable aid. Henry, however, did not reap 
any great fruits from this manceuvre in politics; for 
Charles of France unhappily relapſing into his for- 
mer inſanity, the French government thought pro- 
per to agree to terms of accommodation with the 
duke of Burgundy, which the latter gladly re- 
ceived, though they were extremely hard: all of 
them, however, are foreign to this hiſtory, the 
third article only excepted, by which that prince 
was obliged to renounce his late alliance with the 
king of England. 

At the very time that Henry was carrying on his 


negociation with the duke of Burgundy, he entered 


into another with the court of France, from whence 
the archbiſhop of Bourges, the conſtable d' Albert, 
and Groutier Col, one of the king's ſecretaries; 
were ſent to England, under pretence of ſettling 
the difficulties that remained unadjuſted at the late 
conferences at Lelinghen; but in reality to diſco- 
ver what Henry's intentions were : the king, who 
was not yet prepared for the great enterprize he 
meditated, amuſed them for ſome time with ne- 
gociations, but all that was done was to prolong 
the late truce to the ſecond of February, 1415: 
Henry, to carry on his diſguiſe, ſent over a 
ſplendid embaſly to France, propoſing a perpetual 
alliance and peace between the two kingdoms, and 
demanding, in return, Catherine, the French king's 
daughter, in marriage; two millions of crowns, as 
her portion; the payment of one million ſix hun- 
dred thouſand +, as the arrears of king John's ran- 
ſom; the immediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty 
of Normandy, and the other provinces which Phi- 
lip Auguſtus had wreſted from the crown of Eng- 
land, together with the ſuperiority of Brittany and 
Flanders J. 

It 1s evident, from the exorbitant nature of theſe 
demands, that Henry was fully ſenſible of the diſ- 
treſſed condition of the French monarchy ; and the 
terms offered by that court, thongh greatly inferior, 
ſufficiently ſhew their own confcioulneſs of the ſame 
melancholy truth : they agreed to give him the 
princeſs in marriage, with a portion of eight hun- 
dred thouſand crowns; to inveſt him with the 
entire ſovereignty of Guienne, and to annex to 
that province the counties of Perigord, Ro- 


$ Goodwin, p. 35, 36. 
* Rot, Parl. 2 Hen. V. p. 1. : 
+ Each of thoſe crowns was to amount to half an Engliſh 


noble, about nine ſhillings of our preſent money. Rymer's 
Fœdera. vol. ix. p. 214. 
{ Ibid. p. 203 —208. 
vergne, 


- the dying advice of his father, not to ſuffer the 
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| _ to more moderate terms. They found him 
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vergne, Xaintonge, Angoumots, and other terri- 
tories ||. | 
As Henry was pretty certain that his own terms 
would not be granted, and was fully determined to 
accept of no other, he ſet about making great pre- 
parations, to be ready againſt a proper opportunity 
offered for carrying into execution the purpoſe 
which he ſeems to have formed from the firſt mo- 
ment of his acceſſion to the throne, agreeable to 


Engliſh to continue long in a ſtate of inactivity; 
and his parliament, who appear to have acted in 
concert with their ſovercign on this occaſion, with- 
out waiting for the event of the negociations ac- 
tually on foot, came to a reſolution of addreſſing 
the king for a war with France; and Henry, with 

reat ſeeming complacency, acquieſced in their de 
Go upon which the houle voted him a very large 
ſupply. | 8 ; 

In this parliament the commons likewiſe peti- 
rioned the king to ſeize the church-lands, and they 
ſupported their petition with ſuch cogent reaſons, 
founded on the immoderate wealth of the clergy, 
that this body, foreſeeing their ruin inevitable, un- 
leſs ſome remedy was found againſt the gathering 
ſtorm, met to conſult about means to avert, or at 
leaſt weaken it as much as poſſible; and finding 
the king but too much inclined to comply with the 
requeſt of the commons, they reſolved to give up 
part of their wealth, in order to ſave the remainder: 
they offered, as a free gift, the whole riches and 
revenues of one hundred and ten monaſteries, 
which depended upon capital abbeys in Normandy, 
and had been bequeathed to them when that pro- 
vince was united to England ; and Chicheley, the 
new archbiſhop of Canterbury, made him a tormal 
tender of the ſame, which the king accepted, ra- 
ther than quarrel with the clergy, and theſe mona- 
ſteries were appropriated to his uſe by act of parli- 
ament: and the buſineſs of the intended war with 
France being again artfully brought on the carpet 
by Chicheley, who made an elaborate ſpeech on 
the occaſion, ſtuffed with fulſome compliments to 
the king, the minds of the commons were called 
off from their firſt object, and the bill againſt the 
clergy fell of itſelf to the ground *. 

All the reſt of the year was ſpent in continual 
embaſſies to London and Paris ; but nothing was 
concluded on. At length, the archbiſhop of Bour- 
ges, the biſhop of Liſieux, the count of Vendoſme, 
great-maſter of France, the baron of Ivri, the lord 
Briquemont, and Groutier Col, with other noble- 
men, and a train of three hundred horſe, arrived 
at the Engliſh court, in order to bring Henry, if 


uſied in his preparations to invade their country: 
Henry gave them audience on the ſixteenth of 
April, 1415, at Wincheſter, in a very ſtately man- 
ner, ſitting in his robes of gold, and attended by 
all the princes of the blood and the lords of his 
court. The archbiſhop of Bourges made a florid 
ſpeech, in which he endeavoured to convince Henry 
of the unreaſonableneſs of his demands, and to re- 
preſent the princeſs Catherine, and her portion, as 
more than an equivalent for all that the Engliſh 
aſked. Henry, however, treated this aſſertion with 


great diſdain; and the biſhop of Wincheſter, by 
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the king's command, ſummed up the whole nego- 
ciations that had paſſed between England and 
France ſince Henry's acceſſion to the crown; he 
accuſed the French of double-dealing and affected 
dilatorineſs in all their proceedings; he reproached 
them with the breach of the treaty of Bretigny; 
and concluded with declaring, “that his maſter 
now appealed to the ſword.” 


This thunder-clap for a while left the French- 


men aſtoned and ſpeechleis; but at length the arch- 
biſhop of Bourges, loſing all patience, forgot what 
was due to his own character, and to the majeſty 
of a great prince, and, with eyes ſparkling with 
rage, made anſwer, ** that he ſaw plainly that the 
king, not contented with a crown unjuſtly wreſted 
from Richard II. by his father, wanted to uſurp 
that of France alſo; but that he ſhould find tlie 
enterprize more difficult than he imagined +.” 
Henry and his court, however, made no other re- 
ply to the archbiſhop's imprudent (we wiſh truth 
would permit us to ſtigmatize it with the epithet of 
falſe) charge, than by a politic contempt. 

All conferences thus breaking off, Henry re- 
doubled his attention to warlike preparations; and 
having aſſembled a great armament at Southamp- 
ton, he repaired thither, in order to embark on his 
expedition, and the beginning of Auguſt was fixed 
for his departure. The ardour of the nation to fol- 
low him to the field exceeded his moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations, and rid him of all apprehenſions of any 
defect in his finances to pay his troops, which would 
put a ſtop to anenterprize, ſrom whence he promiſed 
himſelf ſo much glory. According to ſome hiſto- 
rians , the earl of Northumberland levied forty 
men at arms, and one hundred and twenty archers; 
the earl of Weſtmoreland the ſame number; the 
earl of Warwick, twenty men at arms and forty 
archers; the earl of Suffolk, the lords Zouch, 
Berkeley, d'Arcy, Seymour, Roſs, and Willoughby, 
each of them contributed half a ſhip, twenty men 


at arms, and forty archers; thelord Morley brought 


ſix men at arms, and twenty archers ; and all the 
other nobility in proportion; the lords Scales and 
Randolf offered to ſerve without pay. 

The next ſtep was to provide for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom in the king's abſence, and 
for the guard of the Marches of Scotland and Wales, 
and Calais. The duke of Bedford, the king's bro- 
ther, was made lieutenant of England; and the 
following counſellors were aſſigned him, viz. the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Durham, the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
the prior of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
the lords Grey, Ruthyn, Berkeley, Powis, and 
Morley : the earl of Weſtmoreland, with the 
lords Morley and d' Acres, were conſtituted war- 
dens of the Scottiſh Marches, with a command 
of two hundred lances and four hundred archers; 
a hundred lances and two hundred archers were 
appointed for the Marches of Wales ; a hundred 
lances and three hundred archers were aſſign- 
ed for thoſe of Calais; and as many for the ſea- 
ſervice: and Henry entered into indentures with 
his great men, for their own and their ſoldiers pay, 
during their ſervice, viz. every duke was to have 
thirteen ſhillings and four pence per day, every 
earl ſix ſhillings and eight pence, every baron four 


| Elmham. Walſingham. 
* Goodwin's Hen. V. p. 42. 43. 


+ Monſtrelet. Walfingham. Des Urſins. 
t Elmham. Goodwin. Hall. 
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ſhillings, every knight two ſhillings, every.eſquire 
or man at arms one ſhilling, and every archer ſix 


pence F. 


enry, by a precaution worthy a great and wiſe 
mind, reſolved to endear his ſway, and ſecure the 
peace of his government, during his abſence, by a 
double act ot juſtice and magnanimity ; this was 
by reſtoring the young earl of Northumberland, 
ſon of the Hotſpur Piercy, to his blood and fortune, 
which he did this year before his departure ; and, 
although he knew that Edmund, earl of Marche, 
had a right in the ſucceſſion to the crown prior to 
his own, yet, out of his natural magnanimity, he 
freed him from his confinement, in which he had 
been kept during the whole of the preceding reign, 
and even treated him with ſuch humanity and be- 
nevolence as entirely gained the affection of that 
young nobleman, who ever after continued to ſerve 
him with remarkable zeal and fidelity. About the 
ſame time he publiſhed certain proclamations in fa- 
vour of the Lollards, ſo far as to prevent vexatious 
and arbitrary proſecutions of thoſe unhappy people: 
he likewiſe gave ſecurity to all the private perſons 
and corporations who had advanced him money, 
which they did in great ſums *. : 

The king being ready to depart, wrote a kind of 
formal letter to his adverſary of France, as he terms 
Charles VI. and to ſhew that he breathed nothing 
but war, he dates it from Southampton by the ſea- 
ſide +. This letter was delivered to the French 
monarch by Cantelupe king at arms; and it is 
ſaid that it was upon this occaſion the dauphin 
of France ſent Henry the famous ton of tennis- 
balls in deriſion, when our Engliſh monarch made 
this memorable anſwer, * that he would play ſuch 
balls againſt Paris, as al] her battlements ſhould 
not rebound 4.“ This ſtory has been very warmly 
ſupported and contradicted by different hiſtorians 
bur it is not worth our while to enter into the me- 
rits of its authenticity. | 

Moſt part of the Engliſh troops were now em- 
barked, and nothing was wanting but a favourable 
gale to waft Henry to the ſcene of all his future 
glories, which he was waiting for with impatience, 
when he had notice of a dangerous conſpiracy 
formed againſt his crown and lite by thoſe whom 
he thought he had leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect ||. 

The perſons who were to execute this deſign 
were Richard, earl of Cambridge, younger bro- 
ther to the duke of York, the lord Scroope of Ma- 
ſham, treaſurer of England, and fir Thomas Grey, 
of Hedon, in Northumberland. The earl of Cam- 
bridge had married Anne Mortimer, daughter and 
heireis of Lionel, duke of Clarence, third ſon of 
Edward III. ſo that, in right of this lady, he was 
in blood nearer to the crown than Henry. This 
plot was, in all probability, owing rather to the 
ambition of the earl of Cambridge, than to any re- 

ard he had to the earl of Marche, his brother: in- 

w, who had no iſſue, and upon whoſe death he 
hoped that either himſelf or ſome of his children 
would ſucceed to the throne, 

It appeared upon the trial, and by the confeſſion 
of the earl himſelf, and his accomplicesC, that the 
plot was laid in this manner: that the conſpirators 


— — 
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ſhould, while the army was embarking, make the 
beſt of their way, with the earl of Marche, into 
Wales, and there proclaim him king, in detiance 
of the uſurper, Henry of Lancaſter, as they termed 
him: that the earl of Cambridge ſhould preſent 
this new king with a crown, which Henry had 
pawned in his hands for a ſum of money, and that 
he ſhould be proclaimed under a banner of the 
Engliſh arms; at the ſame time they propoſed to 
raile an army in Scotland, under the ridiculous pre- 
tence-of Richard's being (till alive, and that thoſe 
forces were to be headed by young Piercy, who 
continued ſtill in Scotland. Ir ſeems the conſpi- 
rators had received ſome encouragement to propoſe 
this enterprize to the earl of Marche, by his hav- 
ing often told Cambridge in confidence, that every 
time he was confeſſed, his ghoſtly father made it a 
point of conſcience with him that he ſhould claim 
his right (meaning the crown of England.) This 
piece of intelligence, added to their knowlege of 
the weakneſs of his intellects, made them imagine 
it no difficult matter to perſuade Mortimer to con- 
cur with them in an enterprize which promiſed to 
ſet a crown upon his head : accordingly, having 
bound him by an oath of ſecrecy, they acquainted 
him with the whole plot they had concerted in his 
favour ; but fear got the better of ambition in the 
mind of the earl of Marche: he ſaw the precipice to 
which theſe pretended friends were leading him, 
and reſolved to provide for his own ſafety ; how- 
ever, not to give them any cauſe of ſuſpicion, he 
ſeemed highly thankful for the ſervices they intended 
to do him, but begged he might have a few hours 
to conſider of the matter; which being readily 
agreed to by the party, he made uſe of that inter- 
val to lay open the whole affair to Henry **, 
Orders were inſtantly iſſued for ſeizing the con- 
ſpirators, and impriſoning them in the caſtle of 
Southampton, to the contubly of which they con- 
feſſed their guilt, and thew themſelves on the 
king's mercy. Sir Thomas Grey was tried and 
condemned, on this evidence, by a common jury, 
of which it will not be eaſy to produce a precedent 
in any former reign ; but the earl of Cambridge 
and lord Scroope pleading their peerage, a com- 
miſſion was iſſued on the fifth of Auguſt, by 
which Henry conſtituted his brother Thomas, duke 
of Clarence, „his lieutenant and vicegerent ++," 
for trying the two noblemen by their peers. They 
pleaded guilty, and the earl of Cambridge ſent a 
very penitent and pathetic letter to Henry, im- 
ploring his mercy and forgiveneſs; but this was a 
caſe in which the king could hardly ſhew his cle- 
mency, with any regard to his own ſafety, or the 
tranquility of the kingdom. The conſpirators had 
engaged in this plot againſt him without the leaſt 
ſhadow of provocation: and it was not improbable - 
they might attempt the ſame again, if left at li- 
berty ſo to do: the king was upon the eve of a 
great and, perhaps, tedious expedition, and it was 
natural to think that they would not let flip ſuch a 
favourable opportunity of carrying their ambitious 
ſcheme into execution; he therefore found it 
neceſſary, for the good of the public, to allow the 
law to take its natural courſe. The earl of Cam- 


$ See Anderſon's Origin of Commerce, vol. i. p. 242. 
Each of the — or men at arms had four horſes, and every 
archer one horſe. 

* Anderſon, ibid. 

5 Rymer, vol. ix. p. 229, 230, &c, 

I | 


— 


t Caxton Chron, Rapin. 

T. Livius. Wallingham. Elmham. 
q Rymer, vol. ix. p. 300, 301. 

** Waltingham. Goodwin. 


t Rymer, 5 ix. p. 305, 305. 
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bridge and ſir Thomas Grey were beheaded; but 
lord Scroope was hanged, drawn, and quartered as 
a traitor, his guilt being aggravated with the cir- 
cumſtance of ingratitude to Henry, who had diſ- 
tinguiſned him with many particular marks of fa- 
vour and affection. 

Thus ended a conſpiracy, which has by many ot 
our hiſtorians been attributed to the intrigues of 
the French court: it is very probable that they 
might have been made acquainted with the deſign, 
and have encouraged the conſpirators ; but, ex- 
cluſive of their aſliſtance, or interfering therein, 
the deſign ſeems ſufficiently prompted by ſelf. in- 
tereſt, eſpecially if we reflect, that if the plot had 
ſucceeded, and the earl of Marche had been pro- 
claimed king of England, while a ſham Richard was 
trumped up in the North of England, the earl of 
Cambridge would have had a very fair handle 
to make uſe of this impoſtor's name for putting 
the earl of Marche to death; which done, all the 
right of the Mortimer family devolved upon the 
wife and ſon of the former. Be that as it might, 
this conſpiracy ſeems to have been the firſt ſpark 
of that flame which confumed, in proceſs of 
time, the two houſes of Lancaſter and York. 
But to return. 

This affair detaining Henry at Southampton 
longer than he imagined, he could not fail till the 
fifteenth of Auguſt. His fleet conſiſted of fifteen 
hundred tranſports, in which were embarked fix 
thouſand men at arms, and twenty-four thoufand 
archers, making in all an army of about fifty 
thouſand men. He was attended by the earls of 
Dorſet, Kent, Cornwall, Saliſbury, Huntingdon, 
with many other nobles. After a pleaſant paſſage, 
he landed, the evening of the day after that in 
which he left the Englith ſhore, at Caux, in Nor- 
mandy, a ſmall port in the mouth of the river 
Seine, about three leagues from Harfleur. Ac- 
cording to Elmham, he had ordered his ambaſſa- 
dors, in their return from the court of France, 
to examine the ſtate and ſituation of that place, 
under the pretence of embarking there for England, 
and upon their report formed his plan of opera- 
tions. The lord of Ercouteville, governor of Har- 
fleur, was at the head of a numerous garriſon, and 
ſeveral experienced officers, and made a gallant de- 
fence for ſome time; but the walls being beaten 
down by the cannon of the beſiegers, the ditch 
filled up, breaches made, and every thing pre- 
pared for giving a general aſſault, he thought it beſt 
to capitulate for the ſurrender of the place, on the 
twenty-ſecond of September, if not relieved be- 
fore. On that day thirty perſons of the town or 
2 ſuch as Henry ſhould chuſe, being left to 

is diſcretion, the reſt were allowed to march out, 
and go wherever they pleaſed; and the inhabit- 
ants, either by force or inclination, taking the latter 
Eu. the place was repeopled by a colony from 

ngland, and the king made his uncle, Thomas 
Beaufort, earl of Dorlet, governor. 

If the arrival of Henry with ſo formidable an 
army, and ſo ſuperior to thoſe that had won the 
battles of Creſſy and Poitiers, alarmed all France, 
his taking of Harfleur, one of the ſtrongeſt places 
perhaps in that kingdom, did not a little increaſe 
this alarm ; but while the progreſs of the Engliſh 
arms terrified the French, it rouſed them to a re- 
ſolution of exerting all their efforts to ſtop it ere too 


late, Orders were immediately iſſued from the 
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court to all the French nobility, for aſſiſting the 
crown againſt the Engliſh invaſion : the dauphin 
himſelf took the field with fourteen thouſand men 
at arms, and was ſoon joined by the dukes of Ber- 
ry, Orleans, Bourbon, Alencon, Barr, and Bra- 
bant, the conſtable d' Albret, the counts of Nevers, 
Vendoſme, and Richemont, and all the flower or 
the nobility, and upwards of torty thouſand other 
ſoldiers, all eager to ſignalize their loyalty to their 
king, and their valour againſt the invaders of their 
country. 

Very different was the ſituation of Henry's at- 
fairs: it was now near the middle of October, and 
the Engliſh troops had ſuffered terribly during 
the ſiege by ſickneſs, no leſs than two thouſa;.d 
common ſoldiers, beſides many perſons of quality, 
having been carried off by the bloody flux, and 
ſeveral others were obliged to return to England, in 
hopes of their recovery in their native climate. 
Henry was much mortified at this diſtreſs of his 
people, which was the more unlucky as he cx- 
pected to be attacked by the French, who were 
now become very powerful in the field: theſe con- 
ſiderations would probably have determined Henry 
to have returned to England; but the Engliſh fleet, 
which had, during the ſiege, lain before Harflcur, 
had been diſperſed by ſtorms, ſo that there was not 
in the harbour a ſufficient number of veſſels to carry 
his troops back. 

So ſituated, and finding it would be imprac- 
ticable to winter at Harfleur, for want of provi- 
lions and forage, he, with the advice of his coun- 
cil, reſolved to begin his march by land for Calais, 
and to paſs the Somme at the place where it was 
forded by his great-grand-father, Edward III. 


Henry was not inſenſible of the difficulties and 


dangers that attended ſuch a retreat by land ; but, 
unuſed to conſult with fear, he reſolved to take this 
party. Accordingly, after a ſtay of about three 
weeks at Harfleur, leaving a garriſon of two 
thouſand men in the place, under the command 
of the earl of Dorſet and his lieutenant, ſir John 
Faſtolf, and ſending the ſickly part of his troops 
home by ſea in ſuch veſſels as yet remained unhurt 
by the late tempeſts, he began his march along 
the ſea-coaſt, to Ville d' Eu, in order to reach the 
place where he propoſed to croſs the Somme. 

In this march, however, he met with greater 
difficulties than he had even formed to himſelf: he 
found all the bridges over the Somme broke down, 
and the ford of Blanquetac, where Edward III. 
had formerly paſſed that river, two days before the 
battle of Creſſy, was now rendered impaſſable by 
a great quantity of ſharp ſtakes drove into the bed 
of the water, and the oppoſite bank ſtrongly guarded 
by numerous detachments of the enemy. Upon 
this he found himſelf obliged to alter his courſe ; 


and marching higher up the river, beyond Amiens 


and Corbie, he at laſt effected a paſſage near St. 
Quintin, and directed his route towards Blaguy; 
but he ſoon perceived that he had only eſcaped one 
danger to fall into another, for ho ſaw the whole 
French army, amounting to upwards of one hun- 
dred thouſand men, drawn up to oppoſe his far- 
ther progreſs. In this diſtreſs he ſent a meſſage to 
the conſtable d'Albret, offering to reſtore Hartleur, 
to repair all damages he had done to the French, 
and even to bind himſelf by an oath, that he would 
never again invade France, provided they would 
allow him to continue his march to Calais without 

moleſtation, 


* 
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moleſtation. The conſtable was for accepting this 
otter, alleging, that the French government could 
not expect greater advantages from the molt ſuc- 
ceſsful battle, than what were now propoſed to 
them by the Engliſh monarch ; but the young 
French generals, at the head of whom were the 
dukes of Alengon and Bourbon, were deat to all 
conſiderations but that of fighting the Engliſh ; 
they even refuſed to conſent to wait for a large re- 
inforcement, which were marching from all quar- 
ters, particularly from Brittany, to join their army, 
and all Henry's propolals were rejected with di- 
dain; nay, they even added many acts of boyiſh 
inſolence to their raſh ſecurity, for, after having in 
vain endeavoured to provoke Henry, by repeated 
meſſages, to give them battle, they were 1nfolent 
enough to propole the queſtion to him, by a he- 
rald, how much he would give for his ranſom ? 

Henry bore all theſe inſults with a patient yet 
noble diſdain ; in return to their meſſage, deſiring 
him to fix the place and time of battle, he replied, 
« that, weakened and exhauſted as his army now 
was, he would not ſeck an engagement; but, as 
he was reſolved to purſue his route to Calais, they 
might attack him when and where they ſhould 
think proper.” On receiving this anſwer, the 
French took poſt between Rouſſcauville and a vil- 
lage called Agincourt. Both armies ſtood in order 
ot battle from the twentieth to the twenty fifth of 
October; at length the French ſent him word, that 
they would give him battle on the lalt-mentioned 
day. Finding it impoſſible to avoid an action, he 
accepted the challenge, and prefented the herald 
who brought it, with a rich robe and two hundred 
crowns. During the three days which intervened 
between the challenge and tne battle, Henry em- 
Ployed every means which prudence could ſuggeſt, 
in order to prepare his men for the approaching 
combat, by recalling to their remembrance the glo- 
rious atchievements of their forefathers, in the days 
of Creſſy and Poictiers, againſt an infinite ſuperi- 
ority of their enemies: in a word, by his example 
and his harangues he inſpired his ſoldiers with ſo 
much valour, that they ſeemed to have loſt all 
ſenſe of diſtinction of numbers, and to wiſh for no- 
thing ſo much as to ſignalize themlelves in the pre- 
ſence of their beloved and heroic prince. 

Far different from the prudent conduct of Henry 
was the arrogant behaviour of the French generals. 
Puffed up with their ſuperiority of numbers, they 
looked upon the Englith army as already in their 
diſpoſal, and were fo fooliſhly confident of victory 
as to pals the evening preceding the battle in caſt- 
ing dice for the imaginary ranſoms of their illuſtri- 
ous priſoners, and the ſpoils of the Engliſh camp; 
and, to complete the meaſure of their vanity, they 
ſent orders to many of the adjacent villages to pre- 
pare lodgings for thoſe ſtrangers, and to provide 
tor the celebration of a ſignal victory. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, the day ap- 
pointed for the battle, the two armies were mar- 
ſhalled as ſoon as it was light; but here the con- 
ſtable d'Albret is repreſented as having made an 
egregious blunder in the diſpoſition of his army: 
he drew it up on a narrow piece of ground, flanked 
by a rivulet and a thick wood, and in ſuch a man- 
ner that he could not extend his front line but a 
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very little beyond that of the Engliſh; thus his 
ſuperior numbers, inſtead of being of any real ſer- 
vice, would only prove a burthen and encumbrance: 
but then he had two other lines, each of which 
formed an army more than double the number of 
the ILngliſh. The firſt line was compoſed, beſides 
other troops, of eight thouſand gentlemen, com- 
manded by the conſtable, the dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendoſme, and 
Richemont, and the famous marſhal Boucicaur, 
David Rambure great-maſter of the croſs-bows, 
and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. The fe- 
cond line was led by the duke of Alengon, aſſiſted 
by the duke of Barr, the counts of Vaudemont, 
Nevers, Salines, Rouſſi, and Grand Pre. The 
third body was under the command of the counts 
of Marle, Dampmartin, Faquenberg, and the ſieur 
de Lannoy. 

While the French officers were employed in 
drawing up their troops, Henry detached four 
hundred lances, to take poſt in a wood upon the 
right; and a party of two hundred and fifty archers, 
to lay in ambuſh on the left, in a low meadow co- 
vered with buſhes. The files of the French were 
thirty- one deep, whereas the Engliſh were not above 
four; Henry having been obliged, in order to ex- 
tend his front equal to that of the enemy, to form 
his little army into one front, though conſiſting, 
indeed, of three lines, one behind the other, the 
extremity of which was flanked by horſe, in the 
manner of wings. The wing commanded by 
the duke of York, with the lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Fanhope, was poſted to the right 
of the main body, and advanced ſomewhat betore 
it: the centre was commanded by Henry in per- 
ſon, attended by his brother Humphrey, duke of 
Gloceſter; John, lord Mowbray, earl-marſhal ; 
Richard de Vere, earl of Oxford; and Michael de 
la Pole, the young earl of Suffolk. The rear, or 
third line, conſiſting of archers and ſuch as were 
armed with ſpears, halberts, and bills, was led by 
Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorſet. The king 
dreſſed himſelf, on this occaſion, with all the mag- 
nificence of a warrior, and appeared at the head of 
his diviſion mounted on a ſtately white ſteed, in 
ſhining armour, with a golden crown (made after 
the imperial faſhion) on his helmet by way of creſt, 
while tour royal banners waved around him *. He 
was followed by a great number of led horſes in 
rich capariſons, and attended by the chief officers 
of his court. Sir Thomas Erpyngham, an old and 
experienced general, acted that day, by Henry's 
orders, as held marſhal; and le Fevre tells us, that 
— diſpoſition of the Engliſh army was planned by 
um. 

We are told by father Daniel +, that before the 
battle began, king Henry ſent to make the French 
generals a ſecond offer of accommodation; when 
the terms they inſiſted upon were, that Henry 
ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of 
France, and reſtore Harfleur : Henry would have- 
agreed to this propoſal, on condition that Guienne 
and its appurtenances, together with the earldom 
of Ponthieu, ſhould be reſtored to him; and that 
the princeſs Catherine ſhould be given him in mar- 


riage, with eight hundred thouſand crowns for her 


fortune. 


= 


fourth were diſplayed the arm: of England. 


ated. ASIA Loaf 


* Theſe were, firſt the ſtandard of the Trinity : the ſecond that of St. George : the third that of St. Edward : and on the 


+ Hiſt, de. France, tom. v. p. 542. f 
Henry 
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Henry, conſidering that the enemy was more 
owerful in horſe, and that his foot, in which lay 
the chief ſtrength of his army, would be expoled 
to the danger ot being broken by the fury of the 
firlt charge, commanded the archers (a battalion 
of whom was placed in the wing under the com- 
mand of the duke of York) to fix into the ground 
piles, or ſtakes, pointed with iron at both ends, 
and {ix or leven feet long, in their front and on their 
flanks or intervals between the horle and foot; 
within theſe palliſades, or piquets, his archers 
might retire, as withia alittle fortification, andfrom 
thence ſecurely annoy the enemy, as thefe latter 
advanced. 

Thus, differently arranged, the two armies ſtood 
facing one another a great part of the day, the 
Engliſh not caring to advance, leſt they ſhould loſe 
ſomethingot the advantage they had in the ground; 
nor the French, tor tear of being more ſtraitened 
and crowded together than they were already. 
But as all delays were fatal to the former, who could 
not, in their circumſtances, find means of ſubſiſt- 
ence, Henry at length advanced, at the head of his 
main diviſion , the two wings on each ſide moving 
at the lame time (ſo as to preterve one wide- extend- 
ed front), till he came within twenty paces of the 
village of Agincourt, when the French horſe moved 
forwards to attack the Engliſh archers: upon this 
the Engliſh made an halt, and the foremoſt ranks 
fixed their ſtakes“, inter weaving and bending them 
a little towards the enemy, and then retreating be- 
hind them, the bow-men began to let fly upon the 
enemy a ſhower of arrows, near four feet long, 
which being ſhot by men dexterous at that buſi- 
neſs, did incredible execution among the French, 
whole ranks were ſo cloſe that they had hardly 
room to move; however, being pretty well thin- 
ned by the ſlaughter made amongſt them, they ad- 
vanced in a briſk pace to attack the archers and 
force their palliſades; mean while the two hundred 
bowmen, concealed in the meadow, iſſuing forth 
from their ambuſh, charged the French in flank 
with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that they were obliged 
to give way; and the Engliſh archers, ſeeing their 
confuſion, threw away theit bows, and fell upon 
their enemies ſword in hand. | 

The conſtable of France, perceiving the diſtreſs 
of his advanced party, moved forward to its aſ- 
ſiſtance, but under terrible diſadvantages ; for the 
foil being wet and miry, and both horſe and foot 
clad in a cumberſome lobſter-like armour, and too 
cloſely wedged together, both men and beaſts ſunk 
up to the mid-leg in the ground, and continuing 
{till to preſs upon each other, preſented a defence- 
leſs body to the Engliſh archers, who made ſo good 
uſe of their miſſiles, that the whole of the firſt line 
was thrown into irretrievable diſorder: in ſhort, 
the buſineſs of our archers was that of executioners 


rather than of ſoldiers; for, ruſhing in amongſt 


the diſordered foe with their battle-axes and dag- 
gers, the field was quickly ſtrewed with the killed, 
wounded, diſmounted, and overthrown ;. and the 
conſtable, with a great number of the principal of- 
ficers of the firſt line, being left dead upon the ſpot, 
the total rout of that corps was completed. 


A. D. 141%. 


The ſecond line of the French, under the duke 
of Alengon, ſtood firm in an adjoining field, and 
were eager to engage, hoping by their valour to 
repair the diſgrace of their countrymen. Henry 
did not let them long expect him: he had all along 
kept cloſe to his firſt line, moving forward as they 
advanced, in order to ſuccour them upon occalion ; 
but that body, having cleared itſelf from the eng- 
my without his aſſiſtance, now opened to the riglit 
and left, in order to give paſſage to the king at the 
head of his ſecond line, and to fall into the rear 
themſelves, there to rally. 

Alengon expected him with a gallant intrepidi- 
ty; but, willing to take every advantage that con- 
reſts of this kind allow, he gave orders to eighteen 
French knights to keep a ſtrict eye upon the king 
of England, and to ule all their efforts to flay oz 
take ham priſoner. This precaution had lil;e ta 
have proved fatal to England; but Henry's ge- 
nius ruled that day ſuperior: animated with che 
ſucceſs of his firſt line, and burning with ardour to 
fignalize himſelf by acts above the common level, 
as ſoon as he came within a proper diſtance of the 
French line, he alighted from his horle, and ad- 
vancing at the head of his diviſion with an heroic 
confidence that ſeemed to beſpeak victory, he 
charged the enemy with a valour equal to that of 
the moſt renowned heroes in hiſtory ; when the 
duke of Alengon, with a ſpirit worthy his high 
blood and rank, ſeemed to take courage from the 


noble adverſary he had to encounter, and received 


the attack of the Engliſh with a firmneſs which 
deſerved a better fate : while Henry, however, 
was expoſing his perſon like the meaneſt ſoldier, 
fighting on foot at the head of his men, the 
French knights, who had never loſt ſight of him, 
cut a paſſage with their ſwords to the place where 
he fought; and ruſhing upon him all at once, 
would probably have made themſelves maſters of 
his life and perſon, had it not been for the bravery 
of David Gam, a Welſh captain, and two other 
officers of the ſame nation, who, ſeeing the peril that 
threatened their ſovereign, flew to his aſſiſtance, 
and joining their arms to his, the eighteen aſſailants 
were ſtretched breathleſs on the Feld; but Gam 
and his two gallant comrades were likewiſe mor- 
tally wounded. Henry, recovering himſelf from 
the confuſion this unexpected attack had thrown 
him into, beheld his loyal defenders ſtretched at 
his feet in the agonies of death. This was no time 
for unavailing expreſſions of pity ; but, to demon- 
ſtrate his gratitude, he knighted all three as they 
lay upon the field. This noble tribute paid, he 
darted into the hotteſt of the battle, to revenge 
the late attempt of the foe ; and, forgetful of the 
danger he had lately been in, his ardour carried 
him on with ſuch impetuoſity, that he was again 
in the moſt imminent jeopardy. His brother Glo- 
ceſter, who had fought by his ſide, was ſtruck to 
the ground; the enemy preſſed on in crowds, to 
avail themſelves of this incident; Henry ſaw him- 
ſelf almoſt alone in the midſt of an hoſt of foes ; 
but, wholly unappalled, he beſtrode the body of his 
brother, covering him with his ſhield, and defend— 
ing him with his ſword. In this ſituation he re- 


t He ordered fir Thomas Erpyngham to give the ſignal to 
engage, which he did by throwing up his truncheon in the 
air. Le Fevre, p. 92. 

„ Theſe ſtakes were ſo contrived, that, when thrown out of 


the hand, one end ſhould ſtick in the ground while the other 
ſtood up aflant, with the iron point towards the enemy. Good- 
win's Hen. V. 
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ccived ſuch a blow with a battle axe on his helmet 
that made him ſtagger and fall on his knees : at 
that very inſtant fate directed the duke of York, 
with a ſtout body of the Engliſh, to the ſpot; up- 
on whoſe appearance the enemy ſomewhat giving 
way, Henry and his brother had both time to re- 
cover themſclves; and being ſoon after joined by 
another reinforcement, they tell upon the French in 
their turn with ſuch fury, that they were no longer 
able to ſtand the ſhock of the Engliſh, now doubly 
enraged by the thoughts of their ſovereign's danger. 

The duke of Alengon, ſeeing the defeat of his 
diviſion, which was the ſecond, and fearing the 
third would have no better ſuccels, reſolved to make 
one effort, in order to reſtore the battle, or {pare 
himſelf the mortification of ſurviving the diſgrace 
of his country: he put himſelf at the head of lome 
choſen volunteers, and, cutting his way to the ſpot 
where Henry fought, he ruſhed upon the Engliſh 
monarch, killed the duke of York by his ſide, and 
cleft the crown on Henry's helmet with the firſt 
ſtroke of his ſword; the latter was not (low in return- 
ing the lalutation, and, calling all his ſtrength to his 
aid, he diſcharged ſuch a blow at Alengon with his 
faulchion as brought him to the ground, and with 
his own hand flew two of his followers, who en- 
deavoured to cover their maſter's body. Art length 
the duke called out that he was Alengon, and de- 
manded quarter of the king, which Henry, admir- 
ing his courage, was ready to grant him, and had 
even ſtretched forth his hand to lift him from the 
earth; but the Engliſh ſoldiers, who now ſurround- 
ed their king, were ſo exaſperated at the French- 
man's attempr, that they diſpatched him with their 
ſwords and ſpears before the king had time to re- 
ſtrain their brutal loyalty. The death of this ge- 
neral was attended with the total defeat of the line 
which he commanded. 

The third line of the French, being ſtill freſh 
and in good order, might have renewed the battle; 
but their hearts failing at the ſight of the paſt and 
preſent ſlaughter, and obſerving that Henry had 
detached a body of Engliſh horſe to charge them in 
the rear, while he advanced with a body of freſh 
troops to attack them in front, they retired from 
the field, without ſtriking a blow. 

In this battle, which was gained by the Engliſh 
with the loſs only of the duke of York, the earl 
of Suffolk, and about a thouſand men on their ſide, 
there were about ten thouſand French lain in the 
field, among whom were the dukes of Brabant, 
Bar, and Alengon, Charles d'Albret, conſtable of 
France, and near eight thouſand gentlemen; of pri- 
ſoners there were taken fourteen thouſand, and among 
theſe the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
of Eu and Vendoſme, the marſhal Boucicaut, and 
Arthur, brother to the duke of Brittany, with 
many other noblemen ang gentlemen of diſtinction. 

Hardly had Henry gained this ſignal victory, 
when he thought himlelf in danger of ſeeing it 
wreſted from him. The troops of the French van- 
guard, or firſt line, that had been routed in the be- 
ginning of the battle, had rallied afterwards, and, 
being joined by others, drew up at ſome diſtance 


from the field, and appeared on an eminence like a 


new army diſpoſed to try the fate of another en- 

gagement : there happened at the ſame time an 

alarm, that another party of the enemy were in his 

rear, and had already plundered his camp. Theſe 

_ only a company of runaways, headed by Ro- 
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bert de Bournonville, who, retiring early out of 
the fight, and knowing the Engliſh camp was but 
weakly guarded, had fallen upon and pillaged it, 
while the twoſecond lines of the Engliſh and French 
were engaged. Before the truth of this affair could 
be rightly underſtood, the Engliſh, ſeeing the num- 
ber of their priſoners exceeded that of their own 
forces, began to put ſome of them to death, in 
order to be diſencumbered and at liberty for a re- 
newal of the fight, which they now expected; but 
they were ſtopped in the midſt of this bloody, 
though perhaps neceſſary, precaution by Henry's 
orders, who ſent a herald to the body that appeared 
on the eminence to acquaint them, that, ſhould 
they remain in that poſture, or advance, or not 
diſperle, he would put every priſoner he had in his 
power to the ſword without mercy, and then march 
againſt themſelves, who muſt expect the like treat- 
ment from him, if he overcame. Intimidated at 
this declaration, they inſtantly diſperſed, and lefr 
him complete maſter of the field. He then marched 
towards the camp, in order to ſuccour his people 
there ; and, upon his approach, Bournonville with 
his party took to flight. 

Nothing now remaining to oppoſe his victorious 
arms, Henry's firſt care was to offer his humble 
and gratetul acknowlegements to Heaven for fo 
ſignal and unexpected a victory, and public thankſ- 
givings were accordingly ordered throughout his 
army. After this juſt and decent tribute, he ſent 
for the French herald, named Montjoy (who was, 
with four more, come, in his maſter's name, to aſk 
permiſſion to bury the dead), and formally de- 
manded of him, to whom he thought the victory 
belonged ? the other replying, © to the Engliſh,” 


. D . 
the king next aſked him the name of a neighbour- 


ing caſtle, to which he pointed with his ſword, and 
being told it was called the caſtle of Agincourt, 
& henceforward then (ſaid he), this action ſhall be 
known by the name of the Battle of Agincourt.” 

Notwithſtanding this glorious victory, Henry, 
being in an enemy's country, ordered his ſoldiers 
to, deſtroy the greateſt part of the plunder, and to 
reſume their march towards Calais the very next 
day. According to Monſtrelet, the marſhal de 
Louvigny, at the head of fix hundred men at arms, 
and the duke of Brittany, with forces almoſt equal 
to thoſe of the Engliſh, were come very near the 
field of battle, when they received the news of the 
defeat of the French : if the latter, adds my author, 
had led on his freſh troops againſt the wearied and 
wounded Engliſh, he might probably have reco- 
vered the victory; but he retired immediately into 
Brittany, where he remained neuter from that day. 
However this might be, it 1s certain that Henry 
brought his army to Calais by ſlow marches, with- 
out meeting with any obſtructions on his way. 
Having ſtaid about three weeks here, to recruit 
his troops, he embarked with them for England, 
on the ſixteenth of November, and, after an eaſy 
paſſage, landed the ſame evening at Dover, from 
whence he ſet out in a day or two for London, 
where he was received by the citizens with all ho- 
nours due to the glory and ſucceſs of his military 
atchievements. 

After taking ſome repoſe from his late fatigues, 
Henry ſet himſelf to cultivate a good intelligence 
with foreign princes, in order that he might find 
no diverſion for his arms ſo long as he continued 
the war with France. With this view he ſent am- 

E baſſadors 
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baſſadors to adjuſt ſome differences that had ariſen, |. 


in point of trade, with the crown of Norway and 
the Hanſe Towns: he alſo concluded a treaty with 
the king of Arragon, and even made lome propo- 
ſals of marriage between himſelt and that princess 
daughter; and ſent to require ot the king of Cal. 
tile, that, in conſideration of the nearnels of blood 
between them, he ſhould renounce any alliance with 
the court of France, that might be prejudicial to 
the intereſts of England, or contrary to the treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two nations. 
The year 1416 opened in England by a parha- 
ment, which met a Weſtminſter on the lixteenth of 
March, and voted the king a plentiful ſupply, with 
many expreſſions of gratitude for the hazards he 
had run in defence of the rights of the kingdom, 
in his laſt glorious campaign. : a 
The emperor Sigiſmund had been for ſome time 
at the court of France, and had drawn up a plan 
of a truce, which he intended to communicate to 
Henry without loſs of time. He accordingly came 
to Calais, where he was magnificently entertained 
'by the earl of Warwick, the governor; and hay- 
ing received ſafe· conducts for himſelf and all his re- 
tinue *, he arrived in England in the beginning of 
April; and on the twenty-third of that month, be- 
ing the feaſt of St. George, he was inſtalled a knight 
of the Garter. His principal buſineſs was to ſettle 
a peace between France and England: William of 
Bavaria, earl of Holland and Zealand, who came 
over at the ſame time, and for the fame purpoſe, 
Joined his endeavours; but their negociations came 
to nothing, either by the inſincerity of the French 
in their manner of treating, or becaule the terms 
inſiſted on by the Engliſh were too unrealonable 
for the French princes, who were priſoners, and 
who were parties in the negociation, to anſwer for 
their performance. What ſeems to countenance 
the charge of inſincerity on the part of the French, 
was the preparations then making in France for in- 
vading England, and the actual blocking up Har- 
fleur by a fleet of nine great carracks and a number 
of other veſſels, in hopes of ſtarving the garriſon 
into a ſurrender; but that fleet being beaten and 
ſeveral of the ſhips ſunk and taken, the place was 
relieved in the beginning of Auguſt, and ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries. 
S'giſmund ſeems to have been well ſatisfied with 
Henry's conduct in this negociation; for he thought 
roper, on this occaſion, to enter into an alliance 
with the Engſiſh monarch, and both powers mu— 
tually agreed “ to ſupport each other againſt all 
others, the church and pope of Rome excepted.” 
They likewiſe agreed, that neither of them ſhould 
enter into any meaſures prejudicial to the honour 
or intereſt of the other : that their ſubjects ſhould 
reciprocally enjoy a free and undiſturbed trade. 
It was farther agreed, that the king of England 
might, by force of arms, endeavour the recovery 
of his rights, and the emperor do the fame, againſt 
France, without the one contracting power ob- 
ſtructing the progreſs of the other. Laſtly, that 
they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other, and mutu- 
ally guarantee their acquiſitions in cale of a peace 
with France. "This convention was ſigned at Can- 
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and the emperor, in a few days after, took his 
leave, and paſſed over to France, in his way to 
Germany. But before we take our leave of this 
prince, we cannot forbear taking notice of the viry 
extraordinary manner in which he was received u- 
on his firſt coming over, and which we tind thus 
related by the author who writes under the name 
of Titus Livius, by Walſingham, Goodwin, and 
other of our Englith hiſtorians. 

While Sigiſmund was in France, he had been 
admitted to be preſent at a ſeſſion of the parliament 
of Paris, in which, from a notion, perhaps, ther 
emperors enjoy a power paramount to that of kings, 
he had exerciſed an act of ſovereign juriſdiction. 
This coming to the ears of Henry and his nobility, 
they reſolved to inform his imperial majeſty, that 
the king and people of England knew no iuperior 
but God. The duke of Gloceſter and other Eno- 
liſn noblemen were ordered by Henry to receive the 
emperor at his landing. He was brought over in 
a magnificent fleet of Engliſh ſhips, and approach- 
ing near the ſhore, he tound the duke and his re- 
tinue firſt drawn up upon the ſtrand, and then ad- 
vancing towards the boat wherein he was, and 
which they ſtopped : this extraordinary proceeding 
was followed by a declaration from the duke or 
Clarence, in the name of the king and people of 
England, “ That if his imperial majeſty was to land 
as a friend, an ally, and a mediator of peace, he 
ſhould meet with all the reſpect due to his high dig- 
nity ; but that the crown and nation of England 
being free and independent, they were ready to 
oppoſe his landing if he claimed any power as a 
ſovereign paramount.” The emperor having, in 
reply, formally declared that he came with no tuch 
intent, but only as a friend, ally, and mediator of 
peace, he was received on ſhore with the moſt pro- 
found demonſtrations of regard; and, after being 
highly entertained on the road, was met by Henry 
himſelf at Blackeath, and conducted in great pomp 
to London. 

While theſe matters were tranſacting in England, 
the ſpirit of giddineſs and inconſtancy, which had 
ſeized the French nation as well as their king, did 
what the battle of Agincourt would never have 
effected alone. Two dauphins were already dead, 
and the third, who was afterwards Charles VII. 
and at that time only ſixteen years of age, en- 
deavoured to fave the remains of this great wreck. 
Queen Iſabella, of Bavaria, his mother, had ex- 
torted letters patent from her hufband, by which 
ſhe was entruſted with the reins of government. 
She was a covetous woman, and greatly addicted 
to gallantry, and was not a little ſuſpected of carry- 
ing on a criminal correſpondence with the lord of 
Bois Bourdon, a young and handſome nobleman of 
the court. The treaſure of which ſhe had plun- 
dered the kingdom, and her huſband, ſhe partly 
beſtowed on this favourite, and carefully depoſited 
the reſt in ſeveral monaſteries. The dauphin and 
the Armagnac faction, the count of which name 
had been lately made conſtable of France, upon 
the death of Albret, having, diſcovered this hoard, 
had made ule of it, for the preſſing wants of the 


* Which conſiſted of no leſs than a thouſand horſe, among 
whom were the count-palatine of the Rhine, the duke of 
Milan, the marquiſſes of Ferrara, Mantua, and Monttferrat, 
count Bertold of Hungary, the prince of Orange, the duke of 
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Paleſtine, and many others of the Italian and German nob- 
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public. To this affront, which ſhe received rom 
her ſon, the king added another of a more ſenſible 
nature: one evening, as he was going to pay a 
viſit to the queen in her own apartme 


ordered him to be apprehended and ſent to the Cha- 
telet, where he was put to the torture, and con- 
feſſed his having, for ſome time, maintained a cri- 
minal intimacy with the queen, together with many 
other things laid to his charge; upon which he was 
ordered to be ſewed up in a ſack, and thrown into 
the river Seine. The queen was directly ſent pri- 
loner to Blois, and from thence to Tours, without 
being ſuffered to ſpeak with the king. It was 
this accident, and not the battle of Agincourr, 
that placed the crown of France on our Henry's 
head. The queen, in this diſtreſs, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, who gladly 
embraced this opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
own authority on theſe new diltractions of his 
country. : 

Accordingly he raiſed a ſtrong army; and, hav- 
ing entered France, he ſoon reduced Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Mountrueil, and other towns 
in Picardy: Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troyes, and 
Auxerre declared themſelves for his party. He 
made himlelf maſter of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Ver- 
non, and Meulant, towns in the neighbourhood of 
Paris; and, advancing weſtward, ſubdued Eſ- 
tampes, Chartres, and other fortreſſes; and at laſt 
was able to deliver the queen from her confinement, 
who repaired to Troye, and from thence pub- 
liſhed declarations againſt the Orleans and Ar- 
magnac factions, who, as ſhe alleged, detained her 
huſband in confinement. In the mean time the 
duke of Burgundy was not wanting in every 
meaſure that policy, or the preſent ſituation of his 
affairs, could dictate. He ſent ambaſſadors to 
Henry, in the month of September this year; be- 
tween whom it was agreed, that the king and he 
ſhould meet at Calais, and the interview was fixed 
for the beginning of October : but this negocia- 
tion was carried on fo ſecretly, that the French 
court of thoſe days was intirely 1gnorant of its 
terms, which did not appear till a long time after, 
that the public records printed in England firſt 
diſcovered the ſecret. 

On the day appointed this interview was held; 
and the duke then ſigned and ſealed the following 
articles, which we -ſhall give exactly as they are to 
be found in the ninth volume of the Collection of 
Public Acts. 

The king having acquainted the duke of Bur- 
gundy with his juſt claim to the crown of France, 
and his adverſary's refuſal to give him ſatisfaction, 
told him, that, by the help of God and St. George, 
he was reſolved to obtain it by force of arms. 
Upon this declaration, the duke perceiving the 
Juſtice of the king's title, and conſidering the great 
victories heaven had bleſſed him with, promiſes to 
—— him his letters patent, containing what fol- 
ows : 

* That though, heretofore, for want of infor- 
mation, he had eſpouſed the contrary party, be- 
heving it juſt ; now that he is better informed, 
he promiſes firmly to adhere to the king of England, 
and his heirs and ſucceſſors, as to thoſe who are, 
and ever will be, the true and lawful kings of France, 
as much as if they were in actual poſſeſſion of the 
crown, 
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«© Though for the preſent the king has not de- 
fired the duke's homage, yet, as the duke owns it 
to be due, he promiſes, that as ſoon as the king 
nts he met | of England ſhall be poſſeſſed of a conſiderable parc 


the lord of Bois Bourdon coming out; he inſtantly | of the realm of France, to pay him lege-homage, 


and ſwear fealty to him, as every vaſſal of the 
crown of France ought to do to the king of France 
his ſovereign. . \ 

Item, The duke of Burgundy promiſes to 
endeavour, by all known and unknown ways, to 
place the king of England on the throne of France. 

Item, Whiltt the king ſhall be employed in 
purſuing his rights, the duke of Burgundy will 
make war with all his forces upon the king's ene- 
mies in France, namely, A. B. C. D. and upon 
all their dominions and adherents, refuſing obe- 
dience to the king of England. 

Item, In all the alliances and letters patent 
made, or to be made, betvreen the king and the 
duke, wherein the duke ſhould except, or have 
excepted the king's adverſary, or the ſon of his 
adverſary, it is not his intention to do any thing 
contrary to what he promiſes by theſe preſents, 
which he is to give the king, but will punctually 
perform it. | 

That if, through diſſimulation, the duke ex- 
cepted the king's adverſary, or the dauphin his 
ſon, for a greater good, and for the better ac- 
compliſhing the intended project, his will and 
meaning is, that all ſuch exceptions are void, and 
of no effect. 

* And that all may know this proceeds from 
his own free conſent, he will promiſe and ſwear by 
his faith and honour, to obſerve it without fraud or 
deceit. He will write all the articles with his own 
hand, ſign them, and ſet his uſual ſeal to them.” 

This treaty was the ſole cauſe of the great revo- 
lution which happened in France; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the duke acted a deteſtable part, 
and ſuch as cannot be approved by any honeſt 
man. 

At the ſame time the duke made a treaty of a 
more public nature with the emperor, who was 
then at Calais (but entirely ignorant of what had 
paſſed between Henry and the duke), by which 
the former agreed to pay the emperor homage for 
the counties of Burgundy and Aloſt. This ſerved 
as a pretext to cover the true reaſon of the duke's 
viſit to Calais; and to complete the ſcene of double - 
dealing, Henry, feigning to let himſelf be per- 
ſuaded by the inſtance of the emperor Sigiſmund 
(who, on this occaſion acted the part of a great 
prince and a good Chriſtian, by his unwearied en- 
deavours to reſtore peace and public tranquility), 
conſented to a truce with France, which was to 
commence on the ninth of October, and hold 
to the ſecond of February following: and then 
paſſed over to England, where a parliament was 
held, on the nineteenth of October, and the houſe 
was acquainted by the chancellor, that the king 
had found all his pacific inclinations fruſtrated by 
the obſtinacy of an unjuſt enemy, and that the laſt 
appeal muſt be the tword; and concluded with 
deſiring their advice and aſſiſtance. In conſe- 
quence of which, they granted a handſome ſub- 
ſidy. 

In this parliament the king created Thomas 
Beaufort, the earl of Dorſet who was governor of 
Harfleur, duke of Exeter, with the uſual penſion 


of one thouſand pounds per annum. 
Henry 
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Henry employed all the remainder of this year, 
and great part of 1417, in making prodigious pre- 
parations tor a ſecond invaſion of France, to which 
he was not a little excited by his knowlege of the 
diftracted condition of affairs in that ſtate, which 
prevented it from ex-rang any efforts of conſe- 
quence for its own defence; for by this time the 
party of the duke of Burgundy and the queen Car- 
ried every thing before them, and had found means 
to raile an inſurrection in Paris, which was always 
attached to their intereſt. L'Iſle Adam, one of the 
duke's captains, entered the city in the night, and 
put himſelf at the head of the inſurgents, who ſoon 
enrealed to ſuch a number, that they bore down 
all oppoſition : the king him{e!f was ſeized; the 
dauphin eſcaped with great difficulty; the chief 
partizans of the Armagnac faction were put to the 
word; that nobleman himlclf, and ſcvcral of his 
friends, were thrown into priſon z; murders were 
daily committed from private feuds, under pre- 
tence of public differences; and the enraged and 
deſperate populace, not chuling to wait tor the 
"flow deciſion of law, burſt open the priſons and 
butchered the count of Armagnac and all the 
other noblemen who had been there contined. 

While France was thus diſtracted with civil com- 
motions, Henry, having rendezvouled his army at 
Southampton, which, according to Goodwin, 
amounted to twenty- five thouſand ſix hundred and 
twenty- eight fighting men, beſides a thouſand 
pioneers, and having appointed the duke of Bed- 
tord his lieutenant of England, he embarked at 
Portſmouth, on the twenty-third of July, 1417, 
with all his troops on board a fleet of fifteen hun- 
dred ſail, and landed, on the firſt of Augult, at 
Beville, in Normandy, in ſight of a great body of 
French troops, who were drawn up on the ſhore to 
oppoſe him. Upon his arrival he beſieged the 
caſtle of Tongre, which ſurrendered on the ninth of 
Auguſt; and its fate was ſoon followed by that of 
Dambieres, a ſtrong fortreſs, which capitulated to 
the ear] of Saliſbury. Thole two important places 
being thus reduced, Henry next proceeded to lay 
liege to the city of Caen, the capital of Lower 
Normandy, which he inveſted on each ide, and 
puſhed his operations ſo vigoroully, that the garri- 
fon, though numerous and provided with every 
thing ſuitable for a longer detence, thought proper 
to capitulate on the twentieth of September; when 


Henry, with a bloody policy, which we ſhall not 


attempt to defend, finding the place very populous, 
and fearing to be encumbered with priſoners, or- 
dered a great number of the inhabitants to be put 
to the {word in cool blood. He then appointed fir 
Gilbert Umfreville governor of the place, and con- 
tinuing the progreſs of his arms, made himſelf 
matter of Baycux, Liſieux, Courci, Argenton, the 
large city of Sees, the ſtrong caſtle and town of 
Alengon, with the towns and caſtles of Boumolegas, 
de Rugles, and Vernueil. All this time the court 
of France continued in the greateſt perplexity : the 
duke of Burgundy, at the gates of Paris, hindered 
the government from taking any ſteps for the de- 
fence of Normandy, which gave Henry ſuch de- 
ciſive advantages, that, before the end of the year, 
he brought the town and caſtle of Falaiſe, eſteemed 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in France, to ſurrender, 
though not till after an obſtinate defence: the town 
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capitulated on the twentieth of December, but the 
caſtle was not yielded up till the beginning of the 
February following. 

Mean time the king of France, the conſtable 
and the dauphin, whowere ſhut up in Paris, thought 
their only refuge was to renew the negociations 
with Henry. To that end they demanded a con- 
ference between ambaſſadors of the two crowns, to 
conſult about means to conclude a peace. . 
potentiaries were accordingly nominated, who met 
at Bernonville, in Normandy, in the latter end 
of November, where the loweſt terms that Henry 
would condeicend to accept were, “an acinow- 
legement of his right to the crownof France, which, 
however, he would allow Charles to enjoy tor life 
in caſe the following demands were granted, via. 
the giving him in marriage the princeſs Catherine : 


- 


the being declared regent of the realm during 
Charles's illneſs; and a tolemn oath to be taken by 
the eſtates, and by all magiſtrates and officers, th 
obey him in this capacity, and maintain his ſuc- 
ceſſion after the deceale of king Charles *,” Aa 
compliance with theſe demands would have diveſt- 
ed the Armagnac party immediately of all the 
power they had in the court of France; and they 
were, indeed, ſo exorbitant, that Henry could 
hardly have made them in any other juncture ; ic 
1s no wonder, theretore, they were rejected ; and 
the king of England did nothing in the way of 
treaty tor the ſervice of his affairs, beſides conclud- 
ing a truce with the duke of Brittany, and another 
with Yolante, or Violante, queen of Sicily, and 


her eldeſt fon, Lewis, for the county of Maine and 


the _— of Anjou. 
1e winter proved very ſharp, and Hen 

at F alaiſe till he had — * of EIN 
which, purſuant to the capitulation, was delivered 
to him on the ſixteenth of February, 1418; and 
then he ſent detachments of his army, under the 
dukes of Clarence and Gloceiter, to reduce thz 
other places which as yet held out in Lower Nor- 
mandy. The firſt of thoſe generals took Courtonne: 
Cambreys, Tibouville, Harcourt, and Bec Halouin, 
as the latter did Vere, Hambie, Tournay, St. Lo. 
Homouil, Carentan, Pont Douve, St. Sauveur 
le Vicomte, Briquebec, Nehou, and at length the 
important fortreſs of Cherbourg, which, in hopes 
of ſuccours, held out ſeveral months, but was at 
length forced to ſurrender in Auguſt, to avoid a 
more diſmal fate by famine. The earls of Hun- 
tingdon and Warwick, who had been likewiſe ſent 
at the head of a third diviſion, to reduce other 
places, made themſelves maſters of Coutances and 
Damfront; while Henry himſelf made preparations 
for the ſiege of Rouen, having ſent for a reinforce- 
ment of ftteen thouſand freſh men from England. 
He reduced Ivri and Evreux in May, and then 
marched, in the beginning of the next month, to 
Louvieres, which he took in a fortnight after he 
inveſted it. He next led his victorious troops againſt 
Pont de PArche, which being a place of greater 
conſequence, as commanding a paſſage over the 
Seine, this ſiege was a more difiiculc enterprize ; 
but finding means to pals part of his forces over to 
the north {ide of the river, he obliged the garriſon 
to capitulatefor a ſurrender, it not relieved within a 
fortnight. The way being thus opened to Rouen, 
the capital of Upper Normandy, and the taking of 


— 
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which was to put Henry into poſſeſſion of the whole 
of this province, he fat down betore 1t on the twenty- 
ninth of July, and preſently made himiclt maſter 
of the abbey and fort of St. Catherine, in the ſub- 
urbs; but as the place was perfectly well ſupplied 
with four thouſand fighting men, beſides fifteen 
thouſand inhabitants, all trained to war, Henry 
in vain exerted all his efforts to take it by torce, 
and he was obliged to turn the fiege into a block- 
ade, in hopes of ſtarving the garriſon into a fur- 
render. a 

It was during Henry's lying before this place, 
that the duke of Burgundy and the queen became 
poſſeſſed of Paris, and the perſon of the ſenſeleſs 
king, in the manner we have already related; while 
the dauphin, who had made his eſcape from the 
general carnage which entued, retired behind the 
Loire, and, aſſuming the title of Regent, threat- 
ened all who ſhould obey the duke of Burgundy ; 
while that prince, acting in concert with the queen, 
and having the king in his power, iſſued, in his 
name, ſuch orders as they thought moſt conducive 
to their own intereſts. 

guch was the deſperate ſtate of affairs in France, 
when the cardinal d'Urſini, who had bren ſent by 
Martin V. lately elected pope by the council of 
Conſtance, to France, to try to appeale the troubles 
of that kingdom, and unite the two factions, ar- 
rived in Henry's camp, in order to purſue the ſame 
ſalutary work, and endeavour to periuade the king 
of England to moderate his terms, and agree to an 
equitable peace; but Henry's anſwer plainly ſhewed 
that he was fully determined to avail himſelf to the 
utmoſt of the diſtreſſes of his competitor ; upon 
which the cardinal deſiſted from his mediation. 
Notwithſtanding this declaration, Henry ſtill con- 
tinued his negociations with the heads of both the 
French factions. To the dauphin he offered, that, 
on condition all the territories ceded to Edward III. 
by the treaty of Bretigny ſhould b2 given up to 
him, with all thoſe places in Normandy which he 
had not yet reduced, together with Guienne and 
the Marches of Calais; and that the count of Ar- 
magnac (ſon of him who had been murdered by the 
populace), and the lord d' Albret, would ſubmir to 
his allegiance; and that the places ſo ceded might 
by him be held in full reſort, and in full ſovereign- 
ty; that then he (Henry), would march with his 
whole force, to deliver the king, the queen, and 
the princeſs Catherine out of the duke of Burgun- 
dy's hands: but that afterwards the dauphin ſhould 
aſſiſt him in conquering Flanders from the duke of 
Burgundy, which was likewiſe to be given to the 
king of England in full ſovereignty.” 

To the dauphin's immortal honour, he rejected 
theſe propoſals, nobly declaring, that he never 
would gratify his private revenge at the expence of 
his country's diſhonour, by aggrandizing the power 
of her moſt formidable enemy; and accordingly 
this treaty dropped to the ground. 

During the dependence ot this negociation, which 
was held at Alengon in the month of November, 
the king of France, by Henry's own invitation to 
the duke of Burgundy, had nominated the biſhop 
of Beauvais, Morvilliers, firſt preſident of his par- 
liament, and others, as his commiſſioners for open- 
ing another congrels at Pont de Arch, under the 
mediation of the cardinal d'Urſini; the negociations 
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were opened on the twenty-ſecond of December; 
but were interrupted almoſt as ſoon as begun, by 
a frivolous punctilio. The plenipotentiaries of 
Charles (or rather of the duke of Burgundy, who 
managed all things) demanded that the writings 
ſhould be engrofled in the French language, and 
the Engliſh retuſed to comply with the propoſal : 
in vain did the legate recommend a medium, and 
adviſe that there ſhould be two copies written, one 
in French, and the other in Latin; an expedient 
to which Henry conſented: the duke of Burgundy 
was inflexible, and the end of the congreſs was 
fruſtrated. Nevertheleſs, it did not fail to alarm 
the dauphin, who, being ignorant of the particu- 
lars of the tranſactions, apprehended a peace be- 
tween Henry and the duke of Burgundy, which 
could not but be to his prejudice; he therefore ſent 
ambaſſadors to Henry, deſiring him to appoint a 
place for renewing the negociation begun at Alen- 
gon; and the king of England, finding his account 
in blowing the coals of diſſention, agreed to a per- 
ſonal conterence with the dauphin, on the twenty- 
ſixth of March following. at Louviers. Henry 
came in time to the place of meeting, but the dau- 
phin not keeping his word, it was ſo highly re- 
lented, that a ſtop was put to any farther treaty. 

We are now come to the cloſe of the year 1418, 
diſtinguiſhed by bloodſhed, conquelit, calamity, 
and civil war. But before we enter upon that in 
which Henry, by untoreicen accidents, acquired 
more than he had by his moit ſhining conqueſts, it 
will be neceſſary to take a view of what paſſed in 
England while its monarch was thus engaged on the 
continent. 

Sir John Oldcaſtle, ever fince the defeat of his 
conſpiracy, already mentioned, had lurked from 
place to place, but chiefly on the borders of Wales; 
at laſt John Grey, lord Powis, hcaring where the 
knight was, got together hve or ſix thouſand men, 
and took him, after a deſperate reſiſtance : Old- 
caſtle was immediately brought to London, to the 
great joy of the clergy, who bore him an implacable 
hatred. No ſooner had they got him in their power, 
than they were determined to ſacrifice him for a 
terror to the reſt of the Lollards, whom they had 
never ceaſed perſecuting ſince Henry's acceſſion to 
the throne ; and, notwithſtanding the birth and 
great military merit of Cobham, he was ſentenced 
to be hung up by the middle with a chain, and 
burnt alive thus hanging; a fate which he ſuffered 
with great intrepidity. He was the firſt nobleman 
who ſuffered on account of religion. This execu- 
tion was followed by ſeveral others of a like inhu- 
man nature, and the whole nation was filled with 
ſcenes of perſecution againſt the poor Lollards, 
whole utter extirpation ſcemed to be the darling 
purpoſe of the ſouls of the clergy. 

The Scots, taking advantage of the abſence of 
the king, and of the diſturbances theſe periecu- 
tions railed in the kingdom, entered it with two ar- 
mies, one of which, under the duke of Albany, 
laid ſiege to Berwick, as the other, under the earl of 
Douglas, did ro Roxburgh. But the duke of Bed- 
ford, who had been left regent in Henry's abſence, 
took ſuch prompt and effectual meaſures for oppoſ- 
ing the invaders, that they were forced to retire 
with the utmoſt precipitation; the carl of North- 
umberland purſuing thoſe who had laid ſiege to 
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Berwick ſeveral days marches into their own coun- 
try; fir Robert Umfreville, warden of the eaitern 
borders, doing the ſame by the army before Rox- 
burgh: and tor two years ſucceſſively the Eng- 
lim continued to make the ſevereſt repriſals on their 
country, waſting it with fire and Iword tor a great 
extent. 

From Stowe, Walſingham, and Speed we learn, 
that, in this year, Joan of Brittany, widow ot king 
Henry IV. and mother-in-law of the reigning king, 
was detected in conſpiring with her confeſior againſt 
the king: ſome add, ſhe was condemned to a ten 
years imprilonment, and that her confeſſor was 
killed by the chaplain of the Tower, in a diſpute 
upon that occaſion, This is all we can ſay con- 
cerning that accuſation, of which hiſtorians ſpeak 
very confuſedly. Let us now return to Normandy, 
where we lett Henry before Rouen. 

The various political mealures in which he was 
engaged, did not at all affect his warlike operations: 
the ſiege of that capital had now laſted upwards of 
ſix months; and the beſieged, after having made a 
noble defence, were reduced to the utmolt extre- 

mity, having eaten up all their horſes and domeſtic 

animals, including even rats, mice, and other ver- 
min; the duke of Burgundy had amuled the 1n- 
habitants, from time to time, with talle hopes of 
relief; they had already ſeen above fifty thouſand of 
their comrades periſh amongſt them, partly by fa- 
mine, and partly by the chance of war, during the 
ſiege; and now, ſinding it impoſſible to hold out 
any longer and live, they treated, on the thirteenth 
of January, 1419, for a ſurrender. Henry, com- 
miſerating their hapleſs cale, and reverencing va- 
lour and fidelity though in an enemy, granted them 
terms as favourable as they could expect 1n their 
ſituation, and after fo obſtinate a reſiſtance; ſome 
few of the inhabitants were left to his mercy; but 
the reſt, on paying a fine of three hundred thou- 
fand crowns, were pardoned and exempted from 
plunder and confiſcation of their effects. The 
place was delivered up to the Engliſh on the nine- 
teenth of January, and Henry's entrance into it 
wasextremely magnificent. The ſurrender of Rouen 
was followed by that of Caudebec, Gaillon, la Roche 
d'Andilly, Mante, Ponte Audemer, Goulet, Hon- 
fleur, '[ſlebonne, Feſchamp, Montevilliers, Dieppe, 
Neufchatel, Eu, Gournay, and all the other ſtrong 
fortrefles in Upper Normandy ; fo great and uni- 
verſal was the terror with which all that province 
was ſtruck by the reduction of its capital. 

Henry now appeared publicly with all the dif- 
tinctions of a duke of Normandy; and he ſettled 
ſuch excellent regulations, not only in Rouen, bur 
over all the duchy, that in a very ſhort time the 
city, which had been reduced almoſt to detolation, 
recovered its former luſtre ; and the country grew 
rich, ſatisfied with the change of government, and 
tull of thoſe ſentiments of reſpect, admiration, and 
affection to Henry, which a ſenſe of the benefits 
they received from him, naturally inſpired : and 
thus did all. Normandy, a few caſtles excepted, fall 
again under the dominion of the kings of England, 
two hundred and fifteen years after it had been taken 
trom them by Philip Auguſtus, in the reign of 
John Lackland. After the ſurrender of Rouen, 
Henry ſent part of his army into Picardy, under 
the command of the duke of Exeter, who became 
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maſter of Montrueil, and other ſtrong places there. 
We mult not forget to mention with honour ſome 
of the molt eminent perſons who died in the Eng- 
liſh army during the ſiege of Rouen: theie were 
Henry Beaufort, carl of Somerſæt; Edmund Beau- 
fort, carl of Montague; fir Gilbert Talbot, fir 
John Blunt, the prior of Kylmainham, in Irejand, 
and the lord of Caltylogne, in Galcony *, 

Henry {till continued his negociations with both 
the parties in France; with the queen and the duke 
of Burgundy on one hand, who, being in potitt- 
fion of the king's perſon, enjoyed the appearance 
of legal authority ; and with the dauphin on the 
other, who, as he was the undoubted heir of the 
crown, was ſtrongly ſupported by all thoſc who 
withed well to the intereſt of their country. Theſe 
two factions lixewile were perpetually engaged in 
mutual negociations with cach other, and the terms 
offered by all parties were conſtantly ſhifting, ac- 
cording to the different merits of the war, and the 
greater or leſs prevalence ot the intrigues of the ca- 
binet: but we ſhall pals over the ineffectual con- 
greſſcs, infincere profeſſions, and unfullilled pro- 
miles on all fides, as having nothing in them ma- 
terial to our hiſtory. It is ſufficient to ſay, that at 
length a meeting was propoſed to be held between 
the two kings ot England and France, at Meulan. 
Henry, upon this, removed with his court to 
Mante; and the dauphin left nothing unattempt- 
ed to prevent the interview, but in vain, for it was 
held on the thirtieth of May, 1419, at the place 
appointed; but the queen of France attended for 
her huſband, who had fallen ill on his journey, 

Ihe firſt day the queen of France brought with: 
her the princeſs Catherine, her daughter, now in all 
the bloom of youth and beauty, and Henry was ſo 
{truck with her appearance, that he could not con- 
ceal the emotions of his heart. The artful queen 
beheld the effects of her daughter's char:ns with a 
ſecret pleaſure, and thought to inflame the deſires 
of Henry by not letting the princels appear any 
more: but the warrior- lover ſoon perceived ker de- 
ſign, and that the young lady had been introduced 
only as a decoy to enſnare him; therefore, to cut 
ſhort all their expectations on that head, he told 
the duke of Burgundy, that he was determined not 
to lay down his arms till he had the king and prin- 
ceſs in his power, and had expelled that man the 
kingdom who ſhould dare to oppoſe it: a decla- 
ration more reconcileable to the extravagance of 
an enamorato in romance, than a great and u ie 
king, ſuch as Henry V. ſhewed himſelf to be. At 
this firſt meeting nothing was concluded on beſides 
a truce for eight days, during which time the con- 
ferences were to be managed by commiſſioners. 

Theſe accordingly met on the ſecond of June, 
and proceeded upon the buſineſs committed to their 
dilcuſſion. The particulars of the propoſitions 
made on each fide, are thus handed down to us by 
Goodwin, a careful and accurate hiſtorian. 

In this conference (ſays he) the king of Eng- 
land declared, „That he deſired a firm peace and 
alliance with the king of France, if the following 


conditions might be granted, viz. That all the do- 


minions which had been ceded to Edward III. by 
the great peace of Bretigny, ſhould be delivered to 
him and his heirs : that the whole duchy of Nor- 


| mandy, with all the other places he hed conquered 


— — 
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in France, ſhould be confirmed to him, with an ab- 
ſolute independent ſovereignty over them: that 
the king of France, by a writing, ſhould renounce 
all future right to thoſe dominions, and transfer it 
entirely to him: that, lince lome of the demanded 
towns and territories were in the hands of the ene- 
my, therefore, as by war and conquelt he ſhould 
gain them, ſo they ſhould remain in his poſſeſ- 
lion.“ 

The demands made by the French were: 

« That the king of England, for himſelf, his 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhould renounce all right and 
claim which he or his predeceſſors had to the crown 
of France. | 

Tro which he conſented, excepting only thoſe 
dominions which were due to him by the peace 
concluded at Bretigny, and all other places which 
ought and ſhould be delivered to him by the pre- 

reaty. 
* the king of England ſhould diſclaim all 
right and title to the duchics of Touraine, Anjou, 
and Brittany, and to the counties of Picardy and 
Maine. ; 5 

This the king wholly rejected. 

« That he ſhould ſwear, for himſelf and ſuc- 
ceſſors, that he would never expect nor accept of 
any devolution of right to the crown of France, or 
any of its dominions, to be made to him by any 
perion; but that he ſhould renounce all ſuch title 
as might, for the future, be transferred to him, 
thoſe places which might be given in this treaty only 
excepted. 

To which article anſwer was made, that the king 
was well ſatisfied with it, upon condition that the 
French king would, on his part, do the ſame. 

That all theſe acts of the king ſhould be pro- 
miſed, ſworn, ratihed, and confirmed by the king's 
brothers, and the three ſtates of the kingdom. 

But this the king utterly refuſed. 

They made alſo this propoſal, * That their king 
ſhould give an equivalent, on the frontiers of 
Aquitaine, for the county of Ponthieu, and other 
places, which the king of England claimed by 
Monſtrueil. 

But this likewiſe being diſapproved: 

« They demanded, that as the king by this 
preſent treaty, was to have the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, in which ſome towns were yet unſubdued 
by him, ſo he ſhould reſign to the French king all 
the conqueſts he had made out of that duchy; and 
that all perſons, eccleſiaſtical and civil, ſhould en- 

Joy peaceably their living and eſtates, and the uni- 
verlities of France have the ſame privileges which 
they had before the war. 
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This the king freely granted, only with an ex- 
cluſion of the Scots, and thoſe who were rebels. 

The French farther aſxed, “That the king 
would repay ſix hundred thoutand crowns in gold, 
which were given Richard II. in part of the Engliſh 
hundred thouland, the dowry promited with the 
princeis Iſabella, and all her jewels and furniture, 
which amounted to the value of four hundred 
thouſand crowns, which Richard II. for himſelf 
and heirs, had promiled ſhould be reſtored, if his 
queen ſurvived him; and John, duke of Lancaſter, 
Edmund, duke of York, Thomas, duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and many others, were ſureties for the per- 
formance. 

To which the king anſwered, that though this 
payment could not in juſtice be expected from him, 
yet it ſhould be compenſated by a ſum equal to it, 
viz. that which was due for the ranſom of kin 
John of France : that as for the jewels and goods 
of the princeſs Ifabella, he admired to hear them 
prized at the rate of four hundred thouland crowns, 
when 1t was well known they did not amount to a 
fourth part of that value. 

When the French, to conclude all, required 
That theſe articles might be drawn up in ſuch 
words as their King and his council ſhould ad- 
vile. 

The anſwer was, that he who had a right to aſk 
it, ſhould come and make the demand, and alt 
reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould be given him. 

The French excepted againſt theſe anſwers to 
their demands, as expreficd in too general terms, 
and having an obſcure and uncertain meaning. 
The Engliſh offered to remove all ſuch ambi- 
guities, and to give as plain and punctual a de- 
claration of their ſenſe as the French, with any 
reaſon, could deſire. | 

But the French would not enter on ſuch a debate, 
and refuſed to treat upon any other condition than 
that of the king of England's giving a direct and 
poſitive anſwer in conceſſion to their articles. 

It is eaſy to perceive, by the nature of theſe de- 
mands, that the difficulties on either fide were not 
conſiderable enough to prevent the concluſion of a 
peace, had both parties been equally willing; bur 
it is plain Henry had formed a reſolution to be all 
or nothing; and this will appear ſtill more evident 
from the minutes of a very ſerious debate, which 
was held in Henry's council, concerning the man- 
ner of proceeding, the particulars of which have 
been tranſmitted to us by the laſt-· quoted author, and 
will be ſeen by the reader at large in the note“; 
as alſo by Henry's anſwer, when preſſed to come to 
his loweſt demand, which was, „That he would 


It was alſo debated, by the king's council, in what manner 
the treaty, at the interview, ſhould be managed : whether the 
firſt demand ſhould be made in general of the crown of France, 
and be inſiſted on till the French were brought to make ſuch of- 
fers as might ſatisfy the king ; or whether they ſhould preſently 
fall to particular and lower demands, as had been practiſed in 
other treaties : and it was determined to proceed in the way of a 
general demand, as Edward III. had done, becauſe it was un- 
doubtedly juſt; and they might afterwards moderate it, in 
reverence and condeſcenſion to the authority of the pope. It 
was alſo diſputed, whether, if the demand F the crown ſhould 
be refuſed, the king of France could transfer to the king of 
England any part of the dominions belonging to that crown; 
and it was judged, that he could not, hecauſe, as ſuch a diſ- 
membering of the kingdom was prohibited by the fundamen- 
tal laws of the government, ſo he was ſworn to the contrary : 
to which were added two reaſons more, viz. that his diſtem- 
pered mind would make the a& invalid ; and that the greateſt 


part of his nobles acknowleged no ſubjection to him. "There | 


was another doubt raiſed, whether a right of dominion could 
be conferred on the king of England over thoſe ſubjects of 
France, who were not called to give their conſent it; which 
was reſolved in the negative, upon this general reaſon, that 
acts adjudged againſt perſons abſent, did not oblige them. 
It was debated too, whether the king of France could ab- 
dicate his power of doing juſtice, in caſes of appeal to him; 
and it was determined, that he could not ; becauſe an appeal 
being the laſt refuge of the oppreſſed for a remedy of their 
wrongs, it was contrary to the law of nature to deprive them 
of it. That which admitted another debate was, whether, 
when the general demand was made of the crown of France, 
the king ſhould communicate to the cardinals des Urſins and 
St. Mark, the particular demands to which he meant to con- 
deicend; and it was adviſed, that fince one of the cardinals 
embraced the French king's intereſt, it ſhould not be done till 
that king, by the mediation of the cardinals, had made ſome 
conſiderable offers. Goodwin, p. 323, 324. 


make 
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make no peace, unleſs the ſovereignty of rhe places 
ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, and of Norman- 
dy likewiſe, was yielded to him by the crown of 
France (a conceſſion which his own council had de- 
clared a king of France could not make) ; and, 
laſtly, that tie princels Catherine ſhould be given 
him in marriage.” To this the queen and mini- 
niſlers of ſtare objected, that it was not in their 
power to perform the treaty ot Bretigny, becauſe 
many of the cities mentioned in it, being policticed 
by the dauphin, were not at their diſpoſal. Upon 
this anſwer Henry broke up the conferences, de- 
claring that he would never ſhcathe ſword till he 
had brought his enemies to accept his terms, 

On this occalion Henry ſcems to have outwitted 
himſelf by his exorbitant demands ; and, by graſp- 
ing at too much, tohave endangered his loſing all, 
by puſhing the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy 
into one another's arms. The event apprars to 
warrant the truth of this conjecture z tor all France 
was alarmed at this interview at Meulant, becaule 
every one foreſaw that no peace could be made at 
ſuch a juncture, but what mult prove of infinite 
prejudice to their country. Several of the princ1- 
pal nobility, therefore, inſtantly laboured to pro- 
cure a recociliation between the dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy, or at leaſt a ſuſpenſion of ani. 
moſity; and the young prince himielt was to alarm- 
ed at the near proſpect of a peace ſo diſadvantageous 
to France, and prejudicial to his own intereſt, that 
he yielded to the remonſtrances of the nobles, and 
conlented to a reconciliation with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, as the only expedient that could prevent the 
calamity with which his country was threatened. 
The duke, on his fide, having read all Henry's ſe· 
cret purpoſes in the manner of his proceeding, 
joined iſſue in this deſirable end, and ſeveral pri- 
vate conferences were held between commiſſioners 
on both ſides, which at length ended in a mutual 
agreement for a coalition. Henry ſeems to have 
diſcovered ſomething of what was tranſacting, by 
the haſty manner in which he broke up the confer- 
ence at Meulant; and, indeed, the treaty was ſo 
far advanced between the duke of Burgundy and 
the dauphin, that they had an interview at Pouilli, 
a fort about a league from Meulant, the eleventh 
of July, where all differences were made up be- 
tween them with the moſt ſincere marks of a cordial 
reconciliation ; and they both ſigned an agreement, 
by which they engaged from henceforth to act vi- 
gorouſly againſt the Engliſh and all the enemies of 
France. 

Thus did Henry, by his unaccountable obſti- 
nacy, effect what he had the greatelt caule to dread, 
an union among his enemies: nevertheleſs, this 
apparent union, which ſeemed ſo prejudicial to his 
intereſt, was the very circumſtance that contributed 
molt to his ſucceſs, and produced the molt fatal 
effects to France, whoſe ſafety it was intended to 
have provided for. Henry, finding himſelf thus 
baffled, reſolved to redouble his vigour, and in a 
ſhort time found means to make himſelf maſter of 
Pontoiſe, a fortified town which lay within a few 
leagues only of Paris, whoſe inhabitants were now 
thrown into inexpreſſible conſternation, which was 
{till farther increaſed when the duke of Clarence, 
with the vanguard of the Engliſh army ſat down 
before their very gates. However, the duke of 
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Burgundy, being apprized of the danger of the 
capital, found means to throw in ſo itrong a rein- 
torcement, as to render the attacking that city an 
almoſt deſperate undertaking, and to oblige Henry 
to recal the duke of Clarence, and make ditpoli- 
tions for reducing other places which lay on his 
back, in which he ſucceeded with amazing rapidity 
and ſucceſs. By the ſurrender of Giſors and Mey- 
lant he found himſelf * maſter of both the French 
and Norman Vexin; and the taking of Chateau 
Galliard and la Roche Guion, which happened 
ſomewhat later in the year, completed the conquett 
of Normandy. Proceeding {till to farther enter- 
prizes, he reduced the caſtles of Montjoy and St. 
Germain en Laye. Upon this the duke of Pur- 
gundy, to gain time, ſcat ambaſladors to renew 
the negociations for peace; but Henry advancing 
to his former demands the ceflion of Pontboile., 
and the country adjoining, the treaty came to no- 
thing. 

But an unexpected event, which now happened, 
did that in an inſtant for Henry, which would have 
required an age to have effected by arms. The 
reconciliation between the dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy was far from being ſincere, at leaſt on 
the part of the former, who could not be prevailed 
on by any intreaties to come to court, while the 
duke held the reins of power there, and even form- 
ed the cruel deſign of having him afufinated. 
This black project was to have been executed at: 
Pouilli, but the duke having a great force with 
him, it was thought neceſſary to defer the attempt 
till a more convenient opportunity ſhould off-r, 
The dauphin having raiſed an army of twenty thou- 
land men, advanced with it near Montereau ſur 
Yonne, and ſent Tanneguy de Chatel to deſire a 
conference with the duke, upon the bridge be- 
tween the town and the caſtle, in order to concert 
meaſures for the campaign againſt the Engliſh, and 
to ſettle ſome other matters of conſequence *. 
The duke of Burgundy's diſtruſt had, however, 
well nigh defeated the ſcheme; but the duke's 
evil genius, and the ſuggeſtions of his miſtreſs, 
Give, who privately correſponded with the dau- 
phin, overcame all the reaſonable apprehenſions he 
entertained of putting himſelf in the power of a 
party, who had been his implacable enemics ever 
lince the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans by his 
orders: he ſhut his eyes to danger, and ruſhed up- 
on his fate, though not without taking all the 
expedients for ſecurity that could be deviled. 

On the day appointed for the interview, which 
was the thirtieth of September, the two princes re- 
paired to Montereau ; the duke took up his quar- 
ters 1n the caſtle, and the dauphin in the lower 
town, which was ſeparated from the caſtle by the 
river Yonne: two rails were fixed upon the bridge 
which Jay between them, and was to be the place 
of meeting ; the gates on each ſide were to be 
guarded, the one by the officers of the dauphin, 
and the other by thoſe of the duke; the princes 
were to meet in the middle of the bridge, attended 
each by ten perſons; and, with all theſe ſymptoms 
of jealouſy and diſtruſt, to confirm and eſtabliſh a 
mutual friendſhip. 

But vain are all the precautions of human pru- 


dence, where laws have no place, and where all 


the principles of honour are abandoned. The aſ- 
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ſMnation committed by the duke of Burgundy, 
ard, what was {till more, his open avowal of the 
deed, and defence of the practice, tended to de- 


ſtroy all the ties of civil ſociety; and even thoſe 


whey abhorred the example, might yer think it rea- 
ſonable to make the author tec] the natural conſe- 
quences of his own doctrine. Tanneguy de Chatel, 
and others of the dauphin's attendants, were zealous 
friends of the houſe of Orleans, and gladly lent their 
aid ro revenge the murder of the late duke by the 
death of the aſſaſſin. Burgundy began to have lome 
bodings of the event, when he found the barriers 
ſhur and locked after him as he paſſed through 
them; and he was no ſooner come into the preſence 
of the dauphin, than, upon a concerted ſignal Tan- 
neguy de Charel firſt gave him a mortal wound in 
the face with his battle-axe, and the other attendants 
of the dauphin ſoon ſheathed their ſwords in the bo- 
dies of the unfortunate duke and his ten followers. 

Thus was the murder of the duke of Orleans 
revenged by another murder, which was fo much 


the more deteſtable as being accompanied by vio- 


lation of public faith: but one would be tempted 
to believe that this murder was not premeditated, 
ſo very badly had the authors taken their meaſures 
for ſupporting the conlequences. Philip the Good, 
the new duke of Burgundy, who ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, became of courſe an enemy to the dauphin, 
through duty as well as politics. The queen, his mo- 
ther, whom ke had incenſed, became as implacable 
as a ſtep- mother; while the king of England, tak- 
ing advantage of theſe horrid circumitances, pro- 
claimed aloud that God led him by the hand to pu- 
niſh the iniquitous French +. The queen, and all 
the great men about court, ſent to the duke of 
Burgundy, offering to join with him to revenge 
his father's murder, and a treaty was ſigned, 
on the ſeventeenth of October, at Arras for that 
purpoſe. The city of Paris ſent deputies to 
deſire of Henry a truce for the neighbourhood of 
that place till the twelfth of December, which 
was granted. And now the queen and the new 
duke of Burgundy, Philip, made overtures to 
Henry for a final peace, which proved more fatal 
to France than all the preceding wars had done; 
tor they engaged that Henry ſhould marry Cathe- 
rine of France; that he ſhould be declared regent 
of that kingdom, and govern the realm ſo long as 
Charles VI. lived, only permitting him and his 
queen to enjoy their royal dignity for life; and that, 
after the deceaſe of Charles, the crown ſhould de- 
ſcend to Henry and his heirs for ever; and that all 
the eſtates of the realm, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, the commons, cities, and corporations, ſhould 
be ſworn to maintain his regency and ſucceſſion.” 
Theſe offers produced a general truce till Chriſt- 
mas-eve, and confirmed afterwards till its expira- 
tion ſhould be declared F. Henry then acceded to 
a league between the king and queen of France 
and the duke of Burgundy, for revenging the 
Jate duke's death on the dauphin and his ac- 
complices. Theſe conventions ſerved for the 
foundation of a perpetual peace between France 
and England; and a perſonal treaty was appointed 
between the two kings, to be held at Troye, on the 
twenty-firſt day of May the enſuing year. 

We mult make uſe of this interval of negociat- 
ing, to attend to the affairs of England. 
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On the ſixteenth day of October, a parliament 
was held at Weſtminſter, who granted the king one 
lifteenth and one tenth, and one half part ot both. 
The chief public traniaction of this parliament was, 
their paſſing an act for the conſumption of home - 
manutactures, by providing, that all the Englith 
troops in France ſhould be clothed and furniſhed 
with Engliſh commodities, manufactured in Eng- 
land. 

In order to complete that extraordinary treaty, 
which was to transfer the crown of France to a 
ſtranger, Henry, attended by the dukes of Cla- 
rence and Gloceſter, repaired to Troye in the be- 
ginning of May, 1420. As king Charles was not 
tit to appear in public, the queen and the duke of 
Burgundy were empowered to ſwcar to the peace in 
his name. The princeſs Catherine was alſo brought 
thither by her mother, and received from Henry 
a preſent of a ring of great value. Every thing 
being now ready, on the twenty-firſt of May the 
treaty was ſigned and worn, with the uſual for- 
malities; and the ſame day Henry was affianced to 
the princeſs Catherine, but the marriage was not 
conſummated till near a month after. The ſub- 
{tance of this famous treatv was as fellows. 


TREATY of Trove. 


Whereas a final agreement and perpetual peace 
has been made and ſworn, in the city of Troye, 
by us, Charles king of France, and our dearly and 
moſt beloved ſon Henty, king of England, con- 
ſtituted heir and regent of the crown of France, 
both by his marriage with the princeſs Catherine, 
our daughter, and by virtue of the articles of a 
treaty agreed on by both of us, for the good and 
benefit of us and our ſubjects, and for the ſafety of 
this nation, this is to declare, that all. our ſubjects, 
and thoſe of our before-mentioned fon may con- 
verſe and traffic together, as well in this country, 
as beyond the ſeas. 

It is allo agreed, that our ſon, king Henry, ſhall, 
from this time, honour us as his father, and our 
conſort, the queen, as his mother; and that, during 
our life, he ſhall not diſturb us in the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of our kingdom, in the ſame manner as we now 
enjoy it, with the royal dignity, and all the re- 
venues, fruits, and profits of it; and that our 
royal conſort may, while ſhe lives, without any 
hindrance, take the ſtate and dignity of queen, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the kingdom, and poſſeſs 


| ſuch part of the revenues and profits of the crown 


as are ſuitable to her quality. 

That the princels Catherine, our daughter, ſhall 
have ſuch a dowry aſſigned to her in England, as 
the queens of that nation, in times paſt, uſually 
had, that is, the yearly revenue of forty thouſand 
crowns, two of which are to amount to the value 
of an Engliſh noble, 

That our fon Henry, by all ways and means that 
he can uſe, without violating the oath he has taken 
to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms, and rights of his king- 
dom of England, ſhall endeavour and make ſuch 
proviſion, that the princeſs Catherine, our daughter, 
may be aſſured of her enjoying, from the time of 
his death, the ſaid yearly revenue of forty thouſand 
crowns in England. 


| That if the princeſs Catherine ſurvive king 


Henry our ſon, ſhe ſhall have paid to her yearly, 


+ Volt. Gen, Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 10, 11. 
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out of France, from the time of his death, a dowry 
Gt forty thouland livres, to be rate from the 
lands and principalities which the queen dowager 
Blanche, wiſe ot Philip of Valois, King ct France, 
Cur ercat-orand-farher, held as her dowry. 

That, aster her death, for all times to come, the 
crown of France, with all the rights and cGom- 
nions winch appertain thereto, hail remain to the 
King of Fnoland and his heirs tor ever. 

That whereas we are indiſpoſed and incapable to 
reivn, the whole power and exerctie of the power 
of France, ſhall, even during our lite, be de— 
volved on our fon king Henry, in conjunction with 
the council of the ſtates of the kingdom, lo as 
our lon king 1 Lenry ſhall endeavour, to the utmoſt 
of his power, to govern zcaloully, indultriouily, 
and loyally, for the honour of God, of us, and 
our royal confort, and for the good of the king- 
dom, which he thall defend, preierve in peace, and 
manage all affairs according to the rules of juſtice 
and equity, with the countei and aſſiſtance of the 
great lords, barons, and nobles of the kingdom. 

Ic is allo agreed, that our fon, king Henry, ſhall 
ſo make uſe of his power, that the parliament of 
France, in all and every place ſubject to us, be 
prelerved and maintained, both now anc. tor the 
future, in all their entire authority and fovere:gnty. 

That our fon i tenry, with all his power, fhall pre- 
ſerve and maintain all and every noble, peer, city, 
town, community, and every particular private 
perſon now ſubject to us, or who ſhall be ſo, in 
their righis, privileges, dignities, liberties, and 
freedoms, belonging to them in all places of Our do- 
minions, or which ſhall be reduced to our obedience, 

That our fon, king Henry, ſhall diligently, loy- 
ally, and with all his power, endeavour that juftice 
be adminillcred in his kingdom of France, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws, rights, and cuſtoms of 
it, without partiality to any perſon; and ſhall up- 
hol all the ſubjects of it in tranquility and peace ; 
and, to his utmoſt ability, defend it from all vio- 
lence and oppreſſions. 

That our ſen, king Henry, ſhall, with all his 
ability, take care and provide that the oftices of 
Juſtice in parliament, of bailiwics, ſeneſchalſhips, 
and provoils, and other places of truſt in the 
government, ſhall be conferred on perions quali— 
hed, uſcful, and fit for the good, uit, peaccable, 
and quiet adminiſtration of affairs in the kingdom 
committed to them; and that they ſhall be {uch as 
the laws do authorize and appoint to be in thoſe 
offices; and ſuch as ought to be employed, to be 
ſerviceable for cur good, and the proſperity of the 
nation. 

That our fon, king Henry, ſhall make uſe of all 
the power of his arms to reduce to our obedience 
all the towns, cities, caltles, countries, and per 
ſons, which are yet in rebellion againſt us, ſiding 
with that party which is commonly called the party 
of the dauphin and of Armagnac. 

That, to make the government more eaſy, free, 
and fate to our ſon, king Henry, the great lords, 
barons, nobles, the ellates of the kingdom both 
Ipiritual and temporal, the cities, the conſiderable 
communities, and citizens and burghers of the 
towns now under our obedience, ſhall take the fol- 
lowing oaths: 1. That all things, tending to the 
preſervation of the government, they will humbly 
and obediently obey the commands of king ] icnry, 


as having the full power and authority to reign, 
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2. That they will, in their own particular, PUNC- 
tually oblerve whatever has been agreed berwveen 
us, our royal contort, our council, and King 
Henry, or what ſhall hereatter be agrerd; and will 
uſe all their power and care to ſee it oblerved by 
others. 2. That, from the time of our death, anc 
ever after it, they will be faithful ſubjects to our 
fon, king Henry, and his heirs; and will, with— 
out any contradiction, oppoſition, or Giffculty, 
receive him for their ſovereign lord, their liege anck 
true king of France, and obey him as ſuch; and 
that they will not be obedient to any other, as 
king or regent of France, our own perſon ex— 
cepred. 4. That they ſhall not engage in any de- 
ſign or attempt to cauſe him to loſe life or limb, to 
be taken pritoner, or to ſuffer damage or Giminu - 
tion in perſon, eſtate, honour, or goods; but that, 
if they know of any conſpiracy againſt him, the 

will do all they can to prevent it, and diſcover it to 
him the firlt opportunity, by a meſſenger or letter. 

It is alto agreed, that all the conqueſts which 
our fon, king Henry, ſhall make out of the duchv 
of Normandy, in the kingdom, ſhall appertain to 
us; and thar he ſhall employ all his power that all 
eſtates and principalities, found in thoſe new con— 
queſts to belong to any who are now good tubjects, 
and will 1wear to obſerve our preſcnt agreement, 
thall be reſtored to their true proprietors, 

That all beneficed eccleſiaſtics in the ſaid duchy 
of Normandy, or in other places of France, ſub- 
ect to us, or our fon, king Henry, or favouring 
the party of our beloved ſon the duke of Burgundy, 
who will {wear to oblerve the preſent egreemenc, 
ſnall peaceably enjoy their benefices. 

That in like manner, all who are the ſubjects of 
our ſon, king Henry, and who ſhall ſwear to ob- 
ſerve the preſent agreement, ſhall peaceably enjoy 
their eceleſiaſtical benefices and preferment in all 

laces of our dominions. 

That all churches, univerſities, and ecclefaſtica) 
colleges, being in places ſubject to us, or which 
ſnall be fo, or in the ducky of Normandy, or in any 
places of the kingdom of France, which are ſub— 
ject to our ſon, king Henry, ſhall enjoy their rights, 
poſſeſſions, rents, prerogatives, liberties, tran- 
chiſes, and honours; with a reſerve to the rights 
of the crown and of any others. - 

That when our fon, king Henry, ſhall come to 
the crown of France, the duchy of Normandy, 
and all other places conquered by him in France, 
{hall be under the juriſdiction, obedience, and 
monarchy of the ſaid crown. 

That cur fon, king Henry, with all his power, 
ſhall procure, that all perions obedient to us, and 
favouring the Burgundian party, who have princi- 
palities, lands, revenues, and poſſeſſions in the 
duchy of Normandy, or other parts of France con- 
quered by his arms, which have been given by 
him to them, ſhall, without any diminution of the 
crown of France, have compenſation made to 
them by us, out of the lands conquered from thoſe 
who arc in rebellion : and if in our life this com- 
penſation be not made, our fon, king Henry, ſhall 
make it when he comes to the crown of France; 
but if thoſe principalities, lands, rents, or poſſeſ- 
ſions were not given by him, they ſhall, without 
any delay, be reſtored to the proprietors. 

It is allo agreed, during our life, that whereas 
in all places ſubje& to us, or which ſhall be ſo, 
the writs of commonyultice, the gifts cf lands and 

benchices, 
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b-nefices, the grants of pardons and privileges, 
are not valid, unlets they be ifucd out under our 
name and ſcal; yet, ſince dome caſcs and occaſions 
may occur, to make it neccilary or convenient for 
our ton, king Henry, to do this, it {hall be law- 
ful for him to do fo in our name, and his own as 


awy 


9 . 
as, during our life, king Heary ſhail not 
aſſume the title of king of France. | 

"Chat as long as we hve, 0. Will always give to 
our fon, king Henry, the title of our mot dear 
lon, king of Ungland, and heir of France; and 
in Latin we will ſtile him, Ia Noiter preechariffimus 
filius Henricus, rex Angliz, heres Francie.” 

It is alſo agreed, that our on, king Henry, ſhall 
not lay any taxes on our ſubj-cts but ſuch as are 
reaſonable and neceſiary, and to ve employed for 
the public; nor ſhall he raite them by any other 
means than ſuch as are agrecablg to tie laws and 
cuſtom of the kingdom. 

That, to preſerve peace and concord between 
England . N * * 
diücrence for the future, our fon, king Henry, 

hall rake effectual care that, by the advice and 
conſent of the three cates of both kindoms, it 
be ordained, that whenever our lon, king Henry, 
or any of his heirs, mall come to wear the crown 
of France, the two kingdoms ſhall be for ever 
united under one king, that is, under king itcory, 
as long as he lives, and, atter his death, under his 
heirs in a continued ſucccſſion, and ſhall not, at 
the ſame time, be governed by two Kings; and yet 
the rights, liberties, cuſtoms, ulages, and laws of 
each kingdom, ſhall be kept diſtinct and inviolable, 
without ſubjecting one to the other. 

That, from this preſent moment, all hatred, 
animolities, diviſions, and wars ſnall ceaſe between 
the two nations, and the people be fixed in this 
ſettled concert, mutually united in afiections, coun- 
ſels, joint- aſſiſtance, and defence againſtall enemies; 
and ſhall converſe and traffic with one another, 
paying the uſual cuſtoms in both kingdoms, 

That all our confederates and allies, as allo thoſe 
of king Henry, who, in eight months after the 
publiſhing of this treaty of peace, ſnall declare 
their defire to be compromiled in it, may be taken 
into it; reſerving only to the two kingdoms, to us 
with our ſubjects, and to king Henry with his, all 
rights, actions, and remedics, in reipect to thoſe 
allies or confederatcs. 

That our lon, king Henry, with the advice of 
our moſt dear fon, Philip, duke of Burgundy, and 
of other nobles of the kingdom, who may meet to 
conſult about this affair, ſnall make an honourable 
proviſon for the maintenance of our perſon, ſuitable 
to our royal ſtate and dignity; and that they ſhall fo 
order things as that none, whether nobles or others, 
hall be admitted into our lervice, or to any offices 
about our perlon, nor be entertained as our do- 
meſtics, but thoſe who are natives of France, or 
where the people ſpeak the French language; and 
alſo, that due choice ſhould be made of ſuch per- 
ſons who are wile, loyal, and well qualified for our 
ſervice. 

It is alſo agreed, that we will have our reſidence 
in ſuch places as are conſiderable, within our do- 
minions, and not be conlined to a mean and obſcure 
retreat. 

That, conſidering the horrid and enormous 
crimes perpetrated in this Kingdom of France, by 


and France, and to prevent any caules of 
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Charles, who calls himſelf the dauphin deViennois, 


neither we, nor our ſon, king Henry, nor cur deareſt 
lon Philip, duke of Burgundy, will make any 
treaty of peace or Concord with him, nor o much 
as enter into a treaty, without the advice and con- 
{ent of all three, and of the three eſtates of both 
kingdoms, 

Ic 1s allo agreed, that, beſides our letters patent 
concerning thele particulars, agreed and ſcaled with 
our great-!eal, we will alio give to our ſon Henry 
letters patent, conſirmed and ſigned by cur royal 
contort, by our ſon the duke of Burgundy, and 
other princes of the blood, by other great lords, 
barons, cities, and towns under our obedience, as 
King Henry thall require. | 

That our fon, king Henry, beſides his letters 
patent ſealed with his great-feal, ſhall alſo give to 
us others, as we ſhail be pleaſed to require, con- 
lirmed by his brothers and the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily, and by the great lords, barons, and cities of 
his dominions. p 

Now, to perform all and every one of theſe 
agreed articles, we, Charles, king of France, for 
ourle!t and our heirs, have, without fraud or diſ- 
ſimulation, promiſed, and do promite, have ſworn 
and ſwear, in the word of a king, upon the Holy 
Evangclilts, touched by us, that we will obſerve, 
and cauſe to be obſerved, both by ouricIf and ſub- 
jects, all theſe articles; and that neither we, nor 
our heirs, will ever act contrary to any of them, 
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neither judicially nor extra-judicially, neither di- 


rectly or indircctly; and that this may be firmly 
eſtabliſhed for ever, we have cauſed our feal to be 
ter to theie preſent letters. 
Given at Troye, May 21, 1420, in the five- 
and-forticth year of our reign, 


Three weeks after this treaty was concluded, it 
was approved of, and ratified by the parliament of 
Paris; and the citizens of that capital took an oath 
to Gbierve it. In all public deeds Henry held the 
title of Regent and Heir to the crown of France: 
his court and equipage at Troye were extremely 
magnificent; his guards amounted to above fix- 
teen hundred, richly dreficd and completely armed: 


and the duke of Burgundy, in honour of the king: 


of France, fell littie ſhort of Henry's ſplendor. 

On the thirticth of May, Henry's marriage with 
the princeſs Catherine was ſolemnized in St. John's 
cnurch, in Troye, by the archbiſhop of Sens. 
This lady was the greateit fortune and the fineſt 
woman of her time; but Henry ſuffered not his 
intereſt to give way to amorous dalliance: he was 
ſenſible that he owed all the important advantages 
he had gained, to the feuds and animoſities which 
now prevailed in the courts of France and Burgun- 
dy; and that he ſhould be in danger of loſing them 
the moment the French nobility recovered the ule 
of reaſon and reflection; and that thoſe houſes who 
had been excluded the ſucceſſion in favour of a 
ſtranger, would not fail to unite together againſt 
him, as ſoon as the miſt of paſſion ſhould be cleared 
up; he therefore wiſcly reſolved to give them no 
time for repentance. 

All this time the dauphin behaved wich fur- 
prizing ſpirit and intrepidity. Fe had diſpatch- 
ed the count of Vendolme to ſolicit a ſupply of 

zen from the Scots, whole king ſtill remained a 
priſoner in England. Theſe people, wiſely conli- 
dering, that it Henry became abſolute maſter of 

France, 
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France, they themſclves muſt next fall victitas to 
his ambition, retolved to aſliſt the dauphin; and a 
ſupply of ſeven thouſand men were ſent over to 
him, under the command of John, carl of Bu- 
chan, | 

The dauphin had, in the ſpace of a few months, 
taken the towns of Pont de PEfpric and Nilmes, 
in Languedoc; and had thrown ſtrong garriſons in. 
to Mciun, Montercau, Montargis, Meaux, and 
Compeigne; and had ordered a gencral rendezvous 
of all his forces to be held at Bourges, in Berry. 
Henry had advice of all thele proceedings z and, 
having paid the tribute due to decency and con- 
jugal aflection, he tore himſelf from the arms of his 
beloved contort, and reſerved all his attention to 
the operations of the campaign. The firit place he 
reduced was Sens, which ſubmitted after a taint 
oppolition : with the ſame eale he reduced Monte- 
reau, and recovered ſeveral other towns from the 
dauphin. Ile next reſolved upon the ſiege of Me- 
Jun, an enterprize attended with no ſmall difficul- 
ty, great part of the city :tlelt being encompaticd 
by the river Seine, and the whole detended by a 
ſtrong wall, flanked with towers and bulwarks : 
the place was commanded by de Barbaton, one of 
the belt officers in France, who made an admirable 
defence, from the twelfth of July, when Henry 
fat down before it, till the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber, when it was forced by famine to ſurrender, on 
condition that none of the garriſon or inhabitants 
ſhould be put to death, except ſuch as were con- 
cerned in the murder of the late duke of Burgun- 
dy: theſe Jaſt were to be tried, and ſuffer the pu- 


niſhment due to their crime; the reſt were to be 


impriſoned at Henry's diſcretion, till they ſhould 
give ſufficient {-curity tor their not bearing arms 
againſt him for the future. The governor, Barba- 
ſon, was condemned, as one of the aſſaſſins of the 
duke, by the parliament of Paris, to which vener- 
able tribunal Philip, duke of Burgundy, applied 
as ſoon as Melun was yielded, for juſtice on his fa- 
ther's murderers; but Henry, having fought with 
Barbaſon hand to hand in a mine, in the courſe of 
the ſiege, ſaved his lite out of a point of honour 
received in thoſe days, and he was detained priſo- 
ner above twenty years, till the French recovered 
Chateau Gaillard. 

After the ſurrender of Melun the two courts re- 
turned to Paris, where Henry made a magnificent en- 
try on the firſt Sunday in Advent. Here he governed 
without controu!, while Charles VI. continued ſhut 
up, with a few domeltics, in the Hotel de St. Paul, 
at which place Plulip, duke of Burgundy, appeared 
in the prelence of both kings, and of the few re- 
maining nobility of the kingdom there aſſembled, 
and folemnly demanded juſtice for the murder of 
his father. Upon this the parliament ſummoned 
the dauphin to appear at the Marble Table *, and 
anſwer the charge preferred againſt him; but not 
appearing, he was condemned jor contumacy. That 
prince, finding all forts of means were uſed to de- 
pnive him of the crown, appealed to God and his 
fvord, from all that was or might be tranſacted 
againſt him, in the name of the king his father 
and continued (till to aſſume the title of Regent. 
As ſuch, he removed the parliament and univer- 

ſity of Paris to Poictiers, where ſome of the mem- 
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bers of thoſe two bodies repaired. Thus were {cen 
at the ſame time in France, two kings, two queens, 
two regents, all the officers of the crown double, 
even or eight marthals of France on each ſide, two 


| parliaments, and two univerſities of Paris. To- 


wards the latter end of this year, the ſtates of 


France were aſſembled, and granted Henry a larga 
ſupply, without any debate. Let us now take a 
view of affairs in England during this year, 
The death of Lewis II. king of Naples, which 
happened two years betore, had given birth to & 
egociation which ſeemed to be big with great 
conſequences to this kingdom; tor, on his deceale, 
a diſpute happened between his ſon Lewis, duke of 
Anjou, and joan, ſiſter of Ladiſlaus, forinerly king 
of Naples, about the ſucceſſion to that crown. The 
claim of the princeſs was at firlt favoured by pope 
Martin V. who was the ſuperior lord of that king- 
dom, Naples being a fief of the holy ſee ; but the 


queen retuſing to engage ſo deeply as he wanted 


her in his quarrel, the pontiff, and her own gene— 
ral, Forza, diveſted her of her crown, and invited 
the young duke of Anjou into Italy, and actually 
declared him king of Naples. The queen, find- 
ing herlelt thus abandoned, firit ſtrove to make up 
matters with the pope, and applicd to the duke of 
Bedford, the regent of England, for his aſſiſtance: 
and one de Piſis coming over this year as her envoy, 


; O | 
preſented to the duke his credential letters, who re- 
ceived his propoſals with great caution, hut with- 


out rejecting them. They were, that the queen 
of Naples ſhould adopt him as her heir and ſuc- 
ceſſor, provided he would march to her aſſiſtance 
with all his forces. Hereupon the duke ordered 
one Phiton to go to Naples, and enquire more 
minutely into the terms of the adoption; nd, af- 
ter ſeveral conferences, the following articles were 
ſecretly agreed upon by both parties. 

«© That nothing ſhould be firm and ratified, 
which the pope did not approve. 

„That it being probable that the French, ob- 
ſerving the queen's deſign of introducing their ene- 
mies into her kingdom, would join with her re- 
bellious ſubjects and, raiſe war againſt her, it was. 
neceſſary, to enable her for a defence, that the 
duke ſhould remit to Naples fifty thouſand ducats, 
which ſhould be ſecured in the hands of the bankers 
till the forts and cities of Blanduſium and Regium 
were delivered to him ; and that he ſhould be ob- 


liged to come, eight days afterwards, into the king- 
dom of Naples. 


« That, with the pope's conſent and approba- 
tion, the queen ſhould adopt him her ſon and heir, 
and to have the right of ſucceſſion not only to the 
aforeſaid kingdoms, but to the county of Provence, 
and any other territories which belonged to her. 

« That ſhe ſhould create him duke of Calabria, 
and deliver to him all the caſtles and towns which 
were in her power. 

*« Thar he ſhould be obliged to ſerve the queen 
in perſon, with one thouſand men at arms and two 
thouſand archers, at his own charge for ſix months, 
and after that time at the queen's. 

« That he ſhould not, farther than it pleaſed 
the queen, intermeddle in the government, the 
dukedom of Calabria only excepted, which he 
might rule with full authority. 


This is a large table, which was uſed, in the time of St. 


of the Louvre, and which ever after, remained as a kind of 


Lewis, for receiving the fines paid for vaſſalage, at the tower | mark of juriſdiction. Volt. Gen. Hiſt. vol. viii. p- 13. 
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'« That in all councils and aſſemblies, reſpect 

ſhould be paid to him as the queen's fon, 

« That all the riches he gained from the enemy 
ſhould be to him and his heirs, i 

« That he ſhould promiſe and ſwear to defend 
and maintain all principalities, cities, benefices, 
and offices conferred by the queen on any perſon. 

« That, by theſe articles, no power was granted 
to one party over the perſon and eſtate of the other, 

« And laſtly, That, after the duke's arrival at 


Naples, the queen ſhould cauſe her arms to be 


quartered with his, as her true and lawful fon.” 
Theſe articles ſufficiently ſhew the duke of Bed- 
ford's reputation upon the continent. But, flat- 
tering as they were to his ambition, the ſtate of 
Henry's affairs, and the duke's own employments 
both in England and France, did not ſuffer him 
immediately to embrace them; the queen there- 
fore, while the duke took time to deliberate, found 
herſelf beſieged in Naples by the Anjovin party, 


and ſhe was obliged to have recourſe to Alphonſo, 


king of Arragon : that prince, embracing the prot- 


fers which had been made to the duke of Bedford, 
immediately marched to her aſſiſtance, and raiſed 
the ſiege. 

The negociation between the queen of Naples 
and the duke of Bedford thus failing, Henry, who 
tenderly loved all his brothers, made ſeveral other 
attempts to raiſe that duke's fortune; firſt by 
propoling a match between him and the heireſs of 
Nuremberg, and afterwards with the daughter of 
the duke of Lorraine, both which propoſals came 
to nothing, and the duke remained unmarried till 
his brother's death. Burt to return. 

Henry's coffers being almoſt exhauſted, he found 
it abſolutely neceſſary to make a voyage toEngland, 
to procure a freſh ſupply, that granted by the 
French ſtates not being nearly adequate'to his ne- 
ceſſities ; he therefore proceeded to ſettle the go- 
vernment of France in his abſence. He appointed 
ſir Gilbert Umfreville to be governor of Melun, in 
the room of the carl of Huntingdon, who was made 

overnor of the caſtle of Vincennes; the duke of 

Exeter was appointed a kind of guardian to the 
perſon of the king of France, and governor of Pa- 
ris; and the command in Normandy was given to 
his brother, the duke of Clarence ; and Thomas 
Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, was appointed his 
deputy in that province. 

Having ſettled theſe matters, he ſet out for Eng- 
land, in the beginning of January, 1421, taking 
his young queen with him; and on the ſixteenth of 
that month, while he was at Rouen, in his way to 
England, he, as duke of Guienne, received the 
homage of the d'Albret family, they renouncing 
the benefit of appeal which their grand father, 
Charles d'Albret, had formerly put in before the 
peers of France, againſt the Black Prince, while 
governor of Aquitaine: the example of the d'Al- 
brets was followed by the Armagnac family ; and 
all of them were put in poſſeſſion of their eſtares, 
which had been confiſcated to the king of England. 

On the twenty- eighth of January Henry croſſed 
the ſea from Calais to Dover, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to London, into which he and his queen 
made a moſt magnificent entry : the coronation of 
the latter was performed, on Sunday the twenty- 
third of February, at Weſtminſter; and, when this 
ſolemnity was over, the king made a progreſs into 
* and into the North of England as far as 
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York, not only to ſhew the queen the country, but 
to ſce how juſtice was adminiſtered, and returned 
to his capital in the latter end of April. On the 
ſecond of May he convened a parliament at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, in which the peace of Troye was approved 
and confirmed by the three eſtates of the realm; 
at the ſame time they voted him a large ſubſi- 
dy for the proſecution of the war, though they 
allo preſented an addreſs, in which they obſerved, 
that the conqueſt of France would probably be the 
ruin of England, which would be in danger of be- 
coming a province of the former kingdom. In an- 
{wer to this addreſs, he aſſured them, that he would 
never ſuffer any of his conqueſts to prove detti- 
mental to his natural ſubjects. 

But while matters were going on ſucceſsfully in 
England, Henry's affairs in France took an untuc- 
ceſsful turn, which obliged him to go abroad ſooner 
than he propoſed. Great numbers of the Norman 
and Anjovin noblemen had joined the dauphin, 
whoſe troops had ſeized Villeneuve le Roy, and daily 
cut off the proviſions that were conveying to Paris. 
The inhabitants thereupon began to murmur and 
throw out ſeveral diſreſpectful expreſſions on the 
Engliſh : the marſhal de Iſle Adam, who had for 
ſome time been greatly dilcontented at the growing 
power of the latcer at court, ſeemed racher to en- 
courage theſe murmurs of the populace ; upon 
which the duke of Exeter gave orders for arreſt- 
ing him: as the marſhal was extremely popular, 


| upwards of a thouſand of the Pariſians took to their 


arms, and oppoſed the carrying him to priſon ; 
but the duke of Exeter, putting himſelf at the 
head of a choſen body of Engliſh archers, the mob 
preſently diſperſed, and he lodged his priſoner 
ſafely in the Baſtile, where he remained in con- 
finement all the reſt of this reign. This diſturb- 
ance was followed by an unlucky event in another 
part of the kingdom, which gave Henry no ſmall 
uneaſineſs, and quickened his return to the conti- 
nent. 

The dauphin had, during the ſiege of Melun, 
reduced Languedoc to his obedience; and being 
maſter of all the French territories beyond the 
Loire, had advanced as far as Tours, at the head 
of a numerous army. Thomas, duke of Clarence, 
who had been left with the command of the Engliſh 
troops, made ſeveral irruptions into Anjou, to har- 
raſs the dauphin's party. At length, he penetrated 
as far as the village of Bauge, where hearing that 
the carl of Buchan, withgive thouſand Scots, and a 
body of French detached from the dauphin's army, 
under la Fayette, a marſhal of that prince's crea- 
tion, were on the march to attack him, he reſolved to 
anticipate their deſign; but as his troops were diſ- 
peried about the country, intent on plunder, and 
his archers were at ſome diſtance, the earl of Hun- 
tingdon preſſed him to wait their coming up; but 
the duke's heat, pride, and obſtinacy would not 
let him hearkea to this prudent advice: fo taking 
with him the few noblemen, officers, and men at 
arms that were about him, he marched through a 
narrow pals over a brook near the caſtle of Bauge, 
to meet the enemy; but having made his onſet too 
raſhly, and purſuing without any order aſmall party 
of horſe which he had broken at the firſt charge, he 
on a ſudden found himſelf ſurrounded by a ſtron 
body of Scots, under one Swinton, who had lain 
in ambuſh behind an hill to take advantage of the 
impetuoſity of the Engliſh. The duke of Clarence 
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26 
being ſiagled out by the Scottiſh knight, was firlt 


wounded in the face, and afterwards ran through 
the body; moit of the gentlemen that followed him 
were alio ſlain, as were fir Gilbert Unitreville, the 
earl of Kent, and the lords Grey and Rols : the 
earls of Somerſet, Huntingdon, and Strafford, the 
lord Fitz Walter, and others, were taken priloners, 
and the allies loſt upwards of eleven hundred men. 
The earl of Saliſbury, coming up with a freſh body 
of Engliſh, offered to renew the battle, which was 
declined by the earl of Buchan. This action hap- 
pened on the twenty-ſecond of March, 1421. 
Upon this defear of the Engliſh by the Scots, 
the dauphin, in order to engage that people more 


firmly in his intereſt, and reward the bravery and 


conduct of Buchan, created that nobleman conſtable 
of France, who thought to improve his victory by 
the taking of Alengon; but was obliged, by the 
earl of Saliſbury, to raiſe the ſiege of that place, 
and retire with his forces. 

Henry no ſooner heard of the fate of his brother 
Clarence, and the defeat of his troops, than he 1n- 
ſtantly prepared for another voyage to France, and 
croſſed the fea, on the tenth of June, from Dover 
to Calais. According to Monſtrelet, he carried 
over with him an army of tour thouſand men at arms 
and twenty-four thouſand archers. He left his bro- 
ther, the duke of Bedford, regent of England in 
his abſence. On his arrival at Calais, he heard that 
the duke of Exeter was almoſt blocked up by the 
dauphin's troops in Paris; upon which he ſent a 
conſiderable detachment before him to the duke's 
relief; and another, under the duke of Gloceſter, 
to recover certain places in Picardy, of which the 
dauphin had lately made himſelf maſter. Then 
marching in perſon with the reſt of his army, he 
came to Bois de Vincennes, from whence he atter- 
wards went and joined his father-in-law in Paris. 
When he had diſpatched his affairs there, he pro- 
ceeded to join the reſt of his forces in Normandy, 
and led them to the relief of Chartres, which had 
been for ſome time beſieged by the dauphin, who, 
knowing himſelf unable to make head againſt ſuch 
a numerous army, retired beyond the Loire, the 
Engliſh purſuing him to the very gates of Orleans. 
Henry then inveſting Dreux, a ſtrong place on the 
borders of Normandy, took it, on the twentieth 
of Auguſt, by capitulation; and ſoon after reduced 
Tilliers, Nogent, Gallardan, with other caſtles in 
the neighbourhood. Upon advice that the dau- 
phin lay, with a great army, on the banks of the 
Loire, preparing for a general engagement, he 
marched to Baugenci, and, raking the place, waited 
there a fortnight, in hopes of that prince offering 
him battle ; but the enemy diſperſing, he turned 
off to Villeneuve ſur Yonne, which had been late- 
ly taken by the dauphin; and having recovered 
that place, he lat down, on the ſixth of October, 
before Meaux, a ſtrong town ſituated en the Marne. 
This ſiege he undertook at the deſire of the Pari- 
fians, who were greatly harraſſed by the garriſon of 
that place. Whilſt the king was employed in this 
operation, he received the agreeable news of his 
queen's being ſafely delivered of a prince, on the 
ſixth of December, at Windſor, who was named 
Henry, and was afterwards the unfortunate Hen- 
ry VI. | 

| Before we conclude the tranſactions of the year 
1421, it will be proper to take ſome notice of the 
affairs of Scotland, which we have forbore intro— 
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ducing ſooner that we might not break the thread 
of the hiſtory. 

The check which his brother Clarence had met 
with from the Scottiſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of 
France, had given Henry no little uneaſineſs, and 
he uſed all his endeavours to perſuade his priſoner, 
James, king of Scotland, to recal the troops which 
had been ſent over to France, under the command 
of the earl of Buchan ; and that prince, in conſe- 
quence of ſome private ſtipulations with the king 
of England, laid his commands upon his ſubjects 
to quit the ſervice of the dauphin ; but the earl re- 
turned for anſwer, that they did not think them- 
ſelves bound by any tie to obey the orders of their 
king, while he remained in the hands of his ad- 
verſary, and might be ſuppoſed to act from com- 
pulſion. This order of James, however, furniſhed 
Henry with a pretext for treating as rebels all the 
Scots that were taken in the ſervice of the dauphin. 
By this time the duke of Albany was dead, and was 
ſucceeded in the regency of Scotland by his ſon 
Murdoch, earl of Fife, who had been lately 
releaſed from his captivity in England. It was 
ſince his acceſſion to the miniſtry that the auxilia- 
ries had been ſent to France, and therefore he be- 
came diſagreeable to the king of England; who, in 
order to encourage a party that ſhould counter- 
balance his intereſt in Scotland, permitted James to 
reviſit his own country, on his giving ſecurity for 
his return, and aſſuring Henry he would do his en- 
deavours to diſſolve the alliance between Scotland 
and the dauphin. 

The ſiege of Meaux proved a work of great dif- 
ficulty : it was ſtrongly fortified by art and nature, 
and provided with a numerous garriſon, command- 
ed by the baſtard of Vaurus, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his activity and rancour againſt the Bur- 
gundians. This place, as we have already obſerved, 
was inveſted by Henry on the ſixth day of October, 
1421; it continued to make an obſtinate defence 
all the winter, and the Engliſh had loſt a great 
number of men by the inclemency of the weather 
and fatigue, as well as by the valour of the beſieged. 
The town was divided into two parts, called the 


City and the Marche, or Market- place; the firſt 


of which was taken by ſtorm in the winter, but the 
other was defended with infinite reſolution. The 
lord Cornwall's ſon, a youth of great expectation, 
and the earl of Dorſet, both loſt their lives at this 
remarkable ſiege, beſides a great number of other 
gallant officers, in two ſucceſſive aſſaults, both of 
which miſcarried in ſpite of all Henry's conduct 
and intrepidity. At length the garriſon, being re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity, after a defence of 
ſeven months, demanded a capitulation on the ſe- 
cond of May, 1422, which Henry granted on the 
following terms: ** That all the inhabitants and 
ſoldiers thould have their lives, but nothing elſe, 
ſaved : that the Engliſh, Welſh, Iriſh, and Scots, 
bearing arms in the place, ſhould be entirely in 
the king's mercy, together with the baſtard of 
Vaurus and three other officers of the garriſon : 
and that the place, with all the neighbouring forts, 
ſhould be ſurrendered by the eleventh of May.” 
The beſieged were obliged to ſubmit to theſe 
terms. After Henry had taken poſſeſſion of the town, 
he commanded theſe officers to be inſtantly be- 
headed; and likewiſe put to death, without mercy, 
all the Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, who were found 


among the defendants, with all thoſe who had been 


concerned 
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concerned in the murder of the duke of Burgundy. 
As for the governor, Vaurus, he underwent an 
exemplary fate : the bravery of this officer could 
be exceeded by nothing but his cruelty 3 he was 
wont to hang, without diſtinction of age or quali- 
ty, all the Englith and Burgundians that fell into 
his hands: Henry, highly incenſed at ſuch a bar- 
barous and ſhocking practice, cauſed him to be 
hanged on the ſame tree which he had made the 
inſtrument of his inhuman executions, and which 
from thence was diſtinguiſhed by his name. 

The reduction of Meaux was ſoon followed by 
that of Compeigne, Gamaches, and St. Valery, 
and Henry ſaw himſelf maſter of all France on this 
ſide the Loire, except Anjou and Maine, and the 
caſtles of Guiſe and Crotoy, in Picardy. To add to 
his ſatisfaction, ſoon after the ſurrender of Meaux, 
his queen arrived from England, attended by the 
duke of Bedford, who had left the regency to the 
duke of Gloceſter, his brother, lately ſent over 
thither by Henry, on ſome private buſineſs. The 
two courts joining at Bois de Vincennes, went 
from thence ſoon after, to keep the Whitſun-holi- 
days at Paris, which they did with great ſplendor. 

But the moment was faſt approaching, in which 

Henry, who ſeemed now to have almoſt attained 
the ſummit of human grandeur, was to find his 
courſe ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature, and all 
his mighty projects made to bow before an univer- 
ſal conqueror. Whilſt he was preparing ro renew 
the campaign, interrupted by the queen's arrival, 
news came that the dauphin had taken la Charite, 
which opened him a paſſage over the Loire, and 
was thereby enabled, without oppoſition, to form 
the ſiege of Colne, which being ill provided for a 
defence, agreed to capitulate, if not relieved by the 
twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. 
. Henry received the account of thoſe ſucceſſes 
with ſenſible chagrin, and put himſelf immediately 
at the head of the army, in hopes that he ſhould 
be able to force the dauphin to tight, who had hi- 
therto carefully avoided a deciſive engagement, and, 
by his cautious yet active conduct, had given Henry 
no little diſquiet : but, whilſt this latter was pleaſ- 
ing himſelf with the hopes of a victory that would 
render him abſolute maſter of all France, he was 
ſeized at Senlis with a violent illneſs, which obliged 
him to travel in a litter; and finding himſelf grow 
worſe at Corbeil, the conduct of the enterprize was 
given to the duke of Bedford, with the earl of 
Warwick as his aſſiſtant, whilſt Henry returned to 
Bois de Vincennes. 

The duke of Burgundy was then atVezelay, wait- 
ing to be joined by the Engliſh, which being ef- 

fected, his army greatly out-numbered that of the 
dauphin. This determined the Jatter to abandon 
his enterprize upon Coſne, and even to quit the 
banks of the Loire, which he had once reſolved to 
defend, and to retreat to Bourges, to avoid the ha- 
zard of a battle. Thus the duke of Burgundy and 
the Engliſh, when in high expectation of effectu- 
ally terminating the war, found themſelves baffled 
by the prudent precaution of the dauphin, and ob- 
liged to retire towards Troye. 

In their march thither the duke of Bedford re- 
ceived the melancholy news that Henry's diſorder, 
which was a pleuritic fever, was increaſed ſo much 
as to leave very little hopes of recovery. The duke 
upon this ſet out, accompanied by the earl of 
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Warwick, for Vincennes, and arrived juſt in time 
to receive the great Henry's dying commands, who, 
finding himſelf near his end, and being acquainted 
with his brother's arrival, ordered that he, with 
the earl of Warwick, the duke of Exeter, and all 
the Engliſh nobility who happened to be near him, 
might be brought into his bed-chamber, to give 
them his Jaſt inſtructions: the ſubſtance of his ſpeech 
on this occaſion, as we find in ſeveral hiſtorians, was 
as follows: | 

He began with obſerving, * that though his life 
had been ſhort it had been replete with glory, and 
employed in endeavours to promote the happineſs 
of his people: that though his pretenſions to France 
had occalioned much bloodſhed, yet that calamity 
ought not to be charged to his account, the guilt 
reſting with thoſe who, by their obſtinacy and in- 
Juſtice, had forced him to have recourſe to arms, by 
refuſing to accept of a reaſonable peace. The ap- 
proach of death, he ſaid, would have been beheld 
by him without concern, were not his laſt moments 
ſomewhat imbittered by the reflection of the doubt- 
ful event of the war he was engaged in, and the 
infancy of his ſon, which rendered him incapable 
of finiſhing a work ſo happily begun; he therefore 
beſought the duke of Bedford and the reſt of the 
nobles, who knelt in ſilent grief around him, that 
they would unite ſtrictly in the ſervice of their in- 
fant king, and take every poſſible care of his edu- 
cation. He added, as his laſt advice, that they 
ſhould never make peace with the dauphin without 
having it as a preliminary, that the duchy of Nor- 
mandy ſhould be for ever annexed to the crown of 
England : and eſpecially recommended to them, 
always to keep well with the duke of Burgundy ; 
and not to releaſe the duke of Orleans, the count 
d' Eu, the lord de Gaucourt, and the ſieur Gui- 
chard de Siſay (who had been taken priſoners at 
the battle of Agincourt), till his fon was of age. 
Laſtly, he expreſſed a deſire that the duke of Bed- 
ford might aſſume the adminiſtration of France, 
and that the duke of Gloceſter might act as regent 
during his ſon's minority, the care of whoſe educa- 
tion he committed to the ear] of Warwick.” 

Having thus delivered his ſentiments concerning 
the management of public affairs, and received the 
ſolemn aſſurances of the nobles preſent, that they 
would faithfully obey theſe his dying injunctions, 
he ordered his confeſſor to attend, and received the 
final preparations for his approaching diſſolution, in 
which devour exerciſe he ſoon after gave up the 
ghoſt, on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, in the thirty- 
tourth year of his age, after reigning nine years, 
five months, and eleven days. 

Immediately upon Henry's death, the duke of 
Burgundy came to Vincennes, and had a confer- 
ence with the duke of Bedford and the Engliſh 
council, and they altogether ſet out for Paris, to 
which place the royal body was conveyed by torch- 
light. The funeral was afterwards performed with 
great magnificence, the particulars of which are 
thus given us by Goodwin, in his hiſtory of that 
great prince, concerning whom even the moſt tri- 
vial circumitances are intereſting : 

The body was placed in a rich chariot; on a bed, 
in the ſame chariot, was laid the figure of the king, 
with a crown of gold on his head, a ſceptre in his 
right hand, and in his left a globe, both of the 
lame metal. The covering of the bed was a ver- 
milion ſilk, embroidered with gold: over the cha- 
riot 
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being ſingled out by the Scottiſh knight, was firſt 
wounded in the face, and afterwards ran through 
the body ; moit of the gentlemen that followed him 
were alio ſlain, as were fir Gilbert Umfreville, the 
earl of Kent, and the lords Grey and Rols : the 
earls of Somerſet, Huntingdon, and Strafford, the 
lord Fitz Walter, and others, were taken priſoners, 
and the allies loſt upwards of eleven hundred men. 
The earl of Saliſbury, coming up with a freſh body 
of Engliſh, offered to renew the battle, which was 
declined by the earl of Buchan. This action hap- 

ned on the twenty-ſecond of March, 1421. 

Upon this defeat of the Engliſh by the Scots, 
the dauphin, in order to engage that people more 
firmly in his intereſt, and reward the bravery and 
conduct of Buchan, created that nobleman conſtable 
of France, who thought to improve his victory by 
the taking of Alengon; but was obliged, by the 
earl of Saliſbury, to raile the ſiege of that place, 
and retire with his forces. 

Henry no ſooner heard of the fate of his brother 
Clarence, and the defeat of his troops, than he 1n- 
ſtantly prepared for another voyage to France, and 
croſſed the ſea, on the tenth of June, from Dover 
to Calais. According to Monſtrelet, he carried 
over with him an army of four thouſand men at arms 
and twenty-four thouſand archers. He left his bro- 
ther, the duke of Bedford, regent of England in 
his abſence. On his arrival at Calais, he heard that 
the duke of Exeter was almoſt blocked up by the 
dauphin's troops in Paris; upon which he ſent a 
conſiderable detachment before him to the duke's 
relief; and another, under the duke of Gloceſter, 
to recover certain places in Picardy, of which the 
dauphin had lately made himſelf maſter. Then 
marching in perſon with the reſt of his army, he 
came to Bois de Vincennes, from whence he atter- 
wards went and joined his father-in-law in Paris. 
When he had diſpatched his affairs there, he pro- 
ceeded to join the reſt of his forces in Normandy, 
and led them to the relief of Chartres, which had 
been for ſome time beſieged by the dauphin, who, 
knowing himſelf unable to make head againſt fuch 
a numerous army, retired beyond the Loire, the 
Engliſh purſuing him to the very gates of Orleans. 
Henry then inveſting Dreux, a ſtrong place on the 
borders of Normandy, took it, on the twentieth 
of Auguſt, by capitulation ; and ſoon after reduced 
Tilliers, Nogent, Gallardan, with other caſtles in 
the neighbourhood. Upon advice that the dau- 
phin lay, with a great army, on the banks of the 
Loire, preparing for a general engagement, he 
marched to Baugenci, and, raking the place, waited 
there a fortnight, in hopes of that prince offering 
him battle; but the enemy diſperſing, he turned 
off to Villeneuve fur Yonne, which had been late- 
ly taken by the dauphin; and having recovered 
that place, he ſat down, on the ſixth of October, 
before Meaux, a ſtrong town ſituated en the Marne. 
This ſiege he undertook at the defire of the Pari- 
- fians, who were greatly harraſſed by the garriſon of 
that place. Whilſt the king was employed in this 
operation, he received the agreeable news of his 
queen's being ſafely delivered of a prince, on the 
fixth of December, at Windſor, who was named 
Henry, and was afterwards the unfortunate Hen- 

VI. 
Ve we conclude the tranſactions of the year 
1421, it will be proper to take ſome notice of the 
affairs of Scotland, which we have forbore intra- 
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ducing ſooner that we might not break the thread 
of the hiſtory. 

The check which his brother Clarence had met 
with from the Scottiſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of 
France, had given Henry no little uneaſineſs, and 
he uſed all his endeavours to perſuade his priſoner, 
James, king of Scotland, to recal the troops which 
had been ſent over to France, under the command 
of the ear] of Buchan; and that prince, in conſe- 
quence of ſome private ſtipulations with the king 
of England, laid his commands upon his ſubjects 
to quit the ſervice of the dauphin; but the earl re- 
turned for anſwer, that they did not think them- 
ſelves bound by any tie to obey the orders of their 
king, while he remained in the hands of his ad- 
verſary, and might be ſuppoſed to act from com- 
pulſion. This order of James, however, furniſhed 
Henry with a pretext for treating as rebels all the 
Scots that were taken in the ſervice of the dauphin. 
By this time the duke of Albany was dead, and was 
ſucceeded in the regency of Scotland by his ſon 
Murdoch, earl of Fife, who had been lately 
releaſed from his captivity in England. It was 
ſince his acceſſion to the miniſtry that the auxilia- 
ries had been ſent to France, and therefore he be- 
came diſagreeable to the king of 1 — who, in 
order to encourage a party that ſhould counter- 
balance his intereſt in Scotland, permitted James to 
reviſit his own country, on his giving ſecurity for 
his return, and aſſuring Henry he would do his en- 
deavours to diſſolve the alliance between Scotland 
and the dauphin. | | 

The ſiege of Meaux proved a work of great dif- 
ficulty : it was ſtrongly fortified by art and nature, 
and provided with a numerous garriſon, command- 
ed by the baſtard of Vaurus, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his activity and rancour againſt the Bur- 
gundians. This place, as we have already obſerved, 
was inveſted by Henry on the ſixth day of October, 
1421; it continued to make an obſtinate defence 
all the winter, and the Engliſh had loſt a great 
number of men by the inclemency of the weather 
and fatigue, as well as by the valour of the beſieged. 
The town was divided into two parts, called the 
City and the Marche, or Market-place ; the firſt 
of which was taken by ſtorm in the winter, but the 
other was defended with infinite reſolution. The 
lord Cornwall's fon, a youth of great expectation, 
and the earl of Dorſet, both loſt their lives at this 
remarkable ſiege, beſides a great number of other 
gallant officers, in two ſucceſſive aſſaults, both of 
which miſcarried in ſpite of all Henry's conduct 
and intrepidity. At length the garriſon, being re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity, after a defence of 
ſeven months, demanded a capitulation on the. ſe- 
cond of May, 1422, which Henry granted on the 
following terms: © That all the inhabitants and 
ſoldiers ſhould have their lives, but nothing elſe, 
ſaved : that the Engliſh, Welſh, Iriſh, and Scots, 
bearing arms in the place, ſhould be entirely in 
the king's mercy, together with the baſtard of 
Vaurus and three other officers of the garriſon : 
and that the place, with all the neighbouring forts, 
ſhould be ſurrendered by the eleventh of May.” 
The beſieged were obliged to ſubmit to theſe 
terms. After Henry had taken poſſeſſion of the town, 
he commanded theſe officers to be inſtantly be- 
headed, and likewiſe put to death, without mercy, 
all the Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, who were found 
among the defendants, with all thoſe who had been 
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concerned in the murder of the duke of Burgundy. 
As for the governor, Vaurus, he underwent an 
exemplary fate: the bravery of this officer could 
be exceeded by nothing but his cruelty; he was 
wont to hang, without diſtinction of age or quali- 
ty, all the Engliſh and Burgundians that fell into 
his hands: Henry, highly incenſed at ſuch a bar- 
barous and ſhocking practice, cauſed him to be 
hanged on the ſame tree which he had made the 
inſtrument of his inhuman executions, and which 
from thence was diſtinguiſhed by his name. 

The reduction of Meaux was ſoon followed by 
that of Compeigne, Gamaches, and St. Valery, 
and Henry ſaw himſelf maſter of all France on this 
ſide the Loire, except Anjou and Maine, and the 
caſtles of Guiſe and Crotoy, in Picardy. To add to 
his ſatisfaction, ſoon after the ſurrender of Meaux, 
his queen arrived from England, attended by the 
duke of Bedford, who had left the regency to the 
duke of Gloceſter, his brother, lately ſent over 
thither by Henry, on ſome private buſineſs. The 
two courts joining at Bois de Vincennes, went 
from thence ſoon after, to keep the Whitſun-holi- 
days at Paris, which they did with great ſplendor. 

But the moment was faſt approaching, in which 
Henry, who ſeemed now to have almoſt attained 
the ſummit of human grandeur, was to find his 
courſe ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature, and all 
his mighty projects made to bow before an univer- 
ſal conqueror. Whilſt he was preparing ro renew 
the campaign, interrupted by the queen's arrival, 
news came that the dauphin had taken la Charite, 
which opened him a paſſage over the Loire, and 
was thereby enabled, without oppoſition, to form 
the ſiege of Coſne, which being ill provided for a 
defence, agreed to capitulate, if. not relieved by the 
twenty- ſixt of Auguſt, by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. | 

Henry received the account of thoſe ſucceſſes 
with ſenſible chagrin, and put himſelf immediately 
at the head of the army, in hopes that he ſhould 
be able to force the dauphin to fight, who had hi- 
therto carefully avoided a deciſive engagement, and, 
by his cautious yet active conduct, had given Henry 
no little diſquiet: but, whilſt this latter was pleaſ- 
ing himſelf with the hopes of a victory that would 
render him abſolute maſter of all France, he was 
ſeized at Senlis with a violent illneſs, which obliged 
him to travel in a litter; and finding himſelf grow 
worſe at Corbeil, the conduct of the enterprize was 
given to the duke of Bedford, with the earl of 
Warwick as his aſſiſtant, whilſt Henry returned to 


Bois de Vincennes. 


The duke of Burgundy was then atVezelay, wait- 
ing to be joined by the Engliſh, which being ef- 


fected, his army greatly out-numbered that of the 


dauphin. This determined the latter to abandon 
his enterprize upon Coſne, and even to quit the 
banks of the Loire, which he had once reſolved to 
defend, and to retreat to Bourges, to avoid the ha- 
zard of a battle. Thus the duke of Burgundy and 


the Engliſh, when in high expectation of effectu- 


ally terminating the war, found themſelves baffled 
by the prudent precaution of the dauphin, and ob- 
liged to retire towards Troye. 

In their march thither the duke of Bedford re- 
ceived the melancholy news that Henry's diſorder, 
which was a pleuritic fever, was increaſed ſo much 
as to leave very little hopes of recovery. The duke 
upon this ſet out, accompanied by the earl of 
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Warwick, for Vincennes, and arrived juſt in time 
to receive the great Henry's dying commands, who, 
finding himſelf near his end, and being acquainted 
with his brother's arrival, ordered that he, with 
the earl of Warwick, the duke of Exeter, and all 
the Engliſh nobility who happened to be near him, 
might be brought into his bed- chamber, to give 
them his laſt inſtructions: the ſubſtance of his ſpeech 
on this occaſion, as we find in ſeveral hiſtorians, was 
as follows: ; 

He began with obſerving, * that though his life 
had been ſhort it had been replete with glory, and 
employed in endeavours to promote the happineſs 
of his people: that though his pretenſions to France 
had occaſioned much bloodſhed, yer that calamity 
ought not to be charged to his account, the guilt 
reſting with thoſe who, by their obſtinacy and in- 
Juſtice, had forced him to have recourſe to arms, by 
refuſing to accept of a reaſonable peace. The ap- 
proach of death, he ſaid, would have been beheld 
by him without concern, were not his laſt moments 
ſomewhat imbittered by the reflection of the doubt- 
ful event of the war he was engaged in, and the 
infancy of his ſon, which rendered him incapable 
of finiſhing a work fo happily begun; he therefore 
beſought the duke of Bedford and the reſt of the 
nobles, who knelt in ſilent grief around him, that 
they would unite ſtrictly in the ſervice of their in- 
fant king, and take every poſſible care of his edu- 
cation. He added, as his laſt. advice, that they 
ſhould never make peace with the dauphin withour 
having it as a preliminary, that the duchy of Nor- 
mandy ſhould be for ever annexed to the crown of 
England: and eſpecially recommended to them, 
always to keep well with the duke of Burgundy ; 
and not to releaſe the duke of Orleans, the count 
d' Eu, the lord de Gaucourt, and the ſieur Gui- 
chard de Siſay (who had been taken priſoners at 
the battle of Agincourt), till his fon was of age. 
Laſtly, he expreſſed a defire that the duke of Bed- 
ford might aſſume the adminiftration of France, 
and that the duke of Gloceſter might act as regent 
during his ſon's minority, the care of whoſe educa- 
tion he committed to the earl of Warwick.” 

Having thus delivered his ſentiments concerning 
the management of public affairs, and received the 
folemn aſſurances of the nobles preſent, that they 
would faithfully obey theſe his dying injunctions, 
he ordered his confeſſor to attend, and received the 
final preparations for his approaching diſſolution, in 
which devour exerciſe he ſoon after gave up the 
ghoſt, on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, after reigning nine years, 
five months, and eleven days. 

Immediately upon Henry's death, the duke of 
Burgundy came to Vincennes, and had a confer- 
ence with the duke of Bedford and the Engliſh 
council, and they altogether ſet out for Paris, to 
which place the royal body was conveyed by torch- 
light. The funeral was afterwards performed with 
great magnificence, the particulars of which are 
thus given us by Goodwin, in his hiſtory of that 
great prince, concerning whom even the moſt tri- 
vial circumſtances are intereſting : 

The body was placed in a rich chariot; on a bed, 
in the ſame chariot, was laid the figure of the king, 
with a crown of gold on his head, a ſceptre in his 
right hand, and in his left a globe, both of the 
lame metal. The covering of the bed was a ver- 
milion ſilk, embroidered with gold: over the cha- 
riot 
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riot was a rich ſilk canopy. Thus, with great pomp 
the funeral proceſſion moved fr̃m Rouen to Abbe- 
ville. The chariot was drawn by ix horles, in 
rich harneis, each of them having a banner or 
ſtreamer fixed to the harneſs; the firſt bearing the 
arms of St. George; the ſecond, thole of Norman- 
dy ; the third, of king Arthur ; the fourth, thole 
of Sc. Edward; the fifth, the arms of France; the 
ſixth, thoſe of England and France quarterly. 
James, king of Scotland, followed the chariot, as 
principal mourner, attended by the duke of Exe- 
ter, the carls of Warwick, Marche, Stafford, and 
Mortaigne, the lords Fitz Hugh, Hungertord, fir 
Robert Robeſart, lord Bouchier, fir John Cornwall, 
lord Fanhope, and the lord Cornwall. The ban- 
ners of the ſaints were borne by the lords Lovel, 
Audley, Morley, and Zouch : the baron of Dud- 
ley. bore the ſtandard, and the earl of Longueville 
the banner. The hatchments were carried by 
twelve captains, and around the chariot rode four 
hundred men at arms, all in black armour, their 
horſes barbed black, and their lances borne with 
their points downwards. A great company cloathed 
in white, bearing lighted torches, alſo encompaſſed 
the chariot. The officers and ſervants of the royal 
houſhold followed, cluathed in black; and after 
them the royal family, in mourning : the queen, 
wich a great retinue, followed, at a league's di- 
ſtance. The body was ſet in the church of St. Ot- 
tran, at Abbeville, where, as well as in all other 
places to which it came, maſſes were ſaid, without 
interruption, from the firſt dawn of the morning 
till midnight. From Abbeville the proceſſion came 
to Calais, where croſſing to Dover, it continued 
with the ſame pomp to London. Whea the body 
approached that city, it was met by fifteen biſhops 
in their pontificals,and a number of abbots in their 
mitres and veſtments, with a great number of 
prieſts, citizens, and people; the prieſts perform- 
ing all the way through the ſtreets the funeral de- 
votions, till they arrived at Weſtminſter abbey, 
where the royal corpſe was interred at the feet of 
Edward the Confeſſor, in a little chapel, afterwards 
enlarged and beautified with two iron gates by king 
Henry VII. On his tomb of grey marble, erected 
by his queen, was placed a royal image, of ſilver 
gilt, which remained there till about the latter end 
of the reign of Henry VIII. when the head, which 
was of  maſly ſilver, was broken off, and conveyed 
away with the plates of ſilver that covered the 
trunk, which now only remains of heart of oak. 
Henry is repreſented to us as of a ſtature ſome- 
what above the middle ſize; he had a beautiful 
countenance, a long neck, a thin and ſlender body, 
fine and elegant limbs, and was poſſeſſed of a ſur- 
prizing degree of ſtrength and agility. He excelled 


all his cotemporanes in perſonal courage and mili- 


tary” proweis: he was hardy, patient, laborious, 
and more capable of enduring the extremes of cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, than almoſt any ſoldier in his 
army. He was in his manners affable, polite, ge- 
nerous, and magnificent: he had an excellent un- 
derſtanding, with a clear head and ſound judg- 
ment, and admirable talents for the cabinet and 
field. But the glare of his ſucceſſes, or the luſtre 
of his great qualities, will not be found ſufficient to 
conceal the defects in his character; nor can we, 
without ſhuddering, hear him appeal with his dy- 
ing breath to the awful tribunal of Heaven, in de- 
fence of his public conduct: had he any juſt pre- 
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tenſions to the crown of France, in the purſuit of 
which he ſacrificed ſo many thouſand innocent lives, 
while Peace and Juſtice were his words of battle ? 
how then could he preſume to remove the guilt of 
all this bloodſhed from his own door, to lay it at 
that of a people, whom he had ſo unjuſtly invaded, 
and fo cruelly oppreſſed? Truth obliges us to 
confeſs, that Henry, during his life-tune, ſhewed 
that he could not diſtinguiſh between the art of war 
and the trade of death, nor knew to join the feeling 
to the manly heart; and in the hour of his exit, he 
was a ſtriking example how eaſily conſcience is 
brought over to eſpouſe the cauſe of any ruling 
paſſion ; for, as we cannot ſuſpect him of any dit- 
limulation at ſuch a juncture, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that he died in full conviction of having acted ac- 
cording to the dictates of equity ; though impar- 
tial poſterity will count him among the number of 
thoſe warriors, whoſe ambition has ſpread ruin and 
devaſtation through the earth; and who lacrifice 
the character of humanity to acquire that of the 
hero. 

It now remains to mention the wife and iſſue of 
this great king. He was married, as we have al- 
ready feen, to Catherine of Valois, daughter to 
Charles VI. king of France : ſhe was born in the 
year 1400, ſo that Henry left her a young widow, 
of immenſe fortune, the higheſt qualities, and moſt 
tempting beauty. After Henry's death ſhe fell in 
love with and married a Welſh knight, named 
Qwen Tudor, ſaid to be ſprung from the an- 
cient princes of that country : ſhe bore him two 
ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, of whom the elder was 
created earl of Richmond, and the ſecond earl of 
Pembroke. The family of Tudor, which was firſt 
raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, afterwards aſ- 
cended the throne of England. 

The only iſſue of Henry by this queen was Hen 
of Windſor, prince of Wales, duke of — 
and earl of Cheſter, to whoſe reign we ſhall next 


proceed. | 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


On the day of his coronation, there happened a 
tempeſt of wind, ſnow, and hail; the inow was 
molt taken notice of becauſe it was moſt preva- 
lent ; on which the people made ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervations : ſome thought it preſaged, that the 
new king would be cold and negligent in the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, or wrong and op- 
preſs them ; others took it for a good omen, that, 
having diſpelled thoſe clouds of vice which had 
darkened the nation, brightneſs and ſerenity would 
{ſucceed the ſtorm. 

In the third year of his reign, the church ſer- 
vice was changed throughout England, from the 
uſe of St. Paul to the ule of Sarum. On Candle- 
mas- day ſeven dolphins were diſcovered playing on 
the river Thames, and four of them were taken. 

The firſt commiſſion of array, which occurs in 
the Engliſh hiſtory, was iſſued in the courſe of this 
reign. The military part of the feudal ſyſtem was 
now entirely aboliſhed ; and could no longer ſerve 
tor the detence or ſecurity of the kingdom. For 
this reaſon, when Henry went to France in 1415, 
he empowered certain commiſſioners to take a re- 
view of all the free-men in each county able to 


bear arms, to form them into companies, and to 


keep them in a conſtant readineſs to oppole any at- 
tewpts that might be made by the enemy. 
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It was alſo this king that firſt inſtituted the 
ollice of Garter King at Arms, and made ſeveral 
regulations concerning that moſt noble order, 
which the curious reader may ſee in Aſhmole's In- 
ſtitutions, &c. p. 252, &c. He allo appointed a 
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new herald, by the title of Agincourt King at 
Arms. . 

King Henry, among other works of charity and 
magnificence, rebuilt the royal palace of Shene, now 
called Richmond ; and the caſtle of Kenelworth. 


HENRY VI. 


ſurnamed Of WINDSO RE. 


The third King of 


ENGLAND of the LancasTrian Family. A. D. 1422. 


EFORE we enter upon the tranſactions of 
this reign, ſo very different from the laſt, we 
ſhall introduce our readers to an acquaintance with 
the great perlonages, eſpecially thoſe of the royal 
blood, who are to make the principal figures there- 
in, and the knowlege of whole hiſtories and cha- 
raters will ſerve as a clue to guide us through the 
{cenes we are now to tread. 

It may be remembered, that, beſides Henry V. 
the fourth Henry left three other ſons ; Thomas, 
duke of Clarence; John, duke of Bedford ; and 
Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter. We have already 
mentioned the death of the firſt of theſe, which 
happened without his leaving any lawful male iſ- 
ſue. The next of the ſurviving brothers, and the 
third ſon of Henry IV. was 

John, duke of Bedford, who, though not poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe ſhining talents which diſtinguiſhed 
Henry V. was yet formed with virtues more ca- 
pable of making a people happy. He had given 
the moſt indiſputable proofs of his great abilities 
for government, by his conduct while regent of 
England during his royal brother's abſence on the 
continent; for under his adminiſtration the nation 
enjoyed plenty and tranquility at home, her com- 
merce flouriſhed, her agriculture was improved, 
and the public monies were ſtrictly and beneficially 
employed. Theſe qualities placed him high in the 
eſteem of his elder brother, who, as we have elle- 
where obſerved, ſought all opportunities of railing 
his fortune. 

Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, the younger bro- 
ther of Henry V. was allo one of the molt accom- 
pliſhed princes of his age ; the chiet failing with 
which he is juſtly chargeable, was his ſuffer— 
ing an impetuolity of temper ſometimes to get ſo 
much the better of his prudence as to hurry him 
into acts or expreſſions that laid him too open to 
the malice or ill-will of his enemies; but his ſince- 
rity and freedom deſervedly made him dear to every 
honeſt and noble mind, and he poſſeſſed no in- 
conſiderable ſhare of his royal brother's affection 
and eſteem, who in his knowlege of mankind yield- 
ed to none of the age he lived in. 

We ſhall now proceed to give an account of the 
other more remote branches of the royal family. 
Of theſe, the firlt in years and dignity was 


Henry Beaufort, cardinal of St. Euſebius and 
biſhop of Wincheſter. He was fon to John of 
Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, by that nobleman's ſe- 
cond marriage with Catherine Swinford, and con- 
ſequently uncle to Henry V. He was a man of 
profound ſenle and great eloquence, as may be ga- 
thered from his ſpeeches at the opening of many 
ſeſſions of parliament, which are ſtill extant up- 
on the rolls: but the chief power of this prelate 
undoubtedly lay in the vaſt riches he had amaſſed; 
for, as he had more ready money than any other 
ſubject in England, he claimed a kind of merit in 
ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown, though at 
an extravagant intereſt T. But his avarice was 
even exceeded by his ambition; and he was alike 
impatient either of a ſuperior or an equal. The 
great countenance which had for ſome time been 
thewn to the church, and his own near relation to 
the crown, gave him many extraordinary advan- 
tages; ſo that, upon the whole, he was eſteemed 
one of the chief perſons in the kingdom. 

Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, third fon of 
John of Ghent, by his ſecond marriage, was 
a prince well verſed in buſineſs, and had filled ſe- 
veral principal poſts both in the ſtate and army, 
with reputation to himſelf and advantage to his 
country. In the fifth year of Henry IV. he had 
been made lord high-admiral of England; after 
that, governor of Calais, lord-chamberlain, and then 
created earl of Dorſet and knight of the Garter. 
By Henry V. he was advanced to the dignity of a 
duke; and that monarch honoured him with a far- 
ther mark of his eſteem, by making him governor 
of Harfleur, and earl of Harcourt in Normandy. 
The poſt he enjoyed in the beginning of the reign 
we are entering upon, was that of governor to the 
King, and commander in chief of the Engliſh forces 
in France: nay, if we may believe ſome authors, 
Henry V. had lo great an opinion of him, that he 
appointed him, and not the duke of Gloceſter (as 
Elmham has it), by his dying words to be protector 
of England. 

Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, was by 
Henry V. deligned tutor to his infant ſon, under 
the duke of Exeter. This nobleman was not only 
the molt accompliſhed ſoldier, but generally al- 
lowed to be the fineſt gentleman of his time. He 


From the place of his birth. It is reported by moſt of 
our hiſtorians, that Henry, who was in France when this 
prince was born, on enquiring where his queen was deliver- 
ed, was anſwered at Windſor; upon which, in a kind of 
propetic deſpondency, he ſaid to the lord Fitz Hugh, his 
chamberlain,“ 1 Henry of Monmouth ſhall ſhort time reign, 
and much get; Henry of Windfor ſhall long time reign, and 
all loſe: but God's will be done.” However, this ſaying 
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ſeems to have been more political than predictive; for it was 
no hard matter for Henry, at that time, to conceive that he 
could not hope, in the common courſe of things, to eſtabliſh 
the crown of France in his own family. 

+ In the year 1416, he lent his nephew, Henry V. no leſs 
than four hundred thouſand marks on his crown and cther re- 
galia. Rymer, vol. ix. p. 405, 416. 


! | had 
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had been employed at moſt courts in Europe, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his addrels and politeneſs . 
He was, indeed, univerſally beloved and citeemed 
by all who knew him, either abroad or at home ; 
and the great eſtate which he poſſeſſed, the num- 
ber of his relations, all of whom were perions of 
conſiderable contequence, joined to the itrength of 
his alliances, gave him a greater national intereſt in 
the country of England than, perhaps, any other 
ſubject, not immediately of the royal blood, then 
enjoyed. , . 

The other perſonages of note, though inferior to 
theſe, who compoſed the young king's court, were 
Richard, duke of York, fon of Richard, earl of 
Cambridge, who was beheaded at Southampton, 
and grand- ſon of Edmund of Langley, duke of 
Vork, a prince who afterwards claimed the crown 
as heir of Mortimer: Humphrey, carl of Strafford, 
ton of Anne of Gloceſter, daughter to the unfor- 
tunate duke whom Richard II. cauſed to be mur- 
dered at Calais: Henry, viſcount Bouchier, after- 
wards created earl of Eſſex, uterine brother to the 
earl of Strafford, and married to Iſabel, the duke of 
York's lifter: Ralph Neville, earl of Weſtmoreland, 
allied to the royal family by his marriage with 
Jane Beaufort, ſiſter to the duke of Exeter and the 
biſhop of Winchelter: Thomas Courtenay, earl of 
Devonſhire, married to the ſiſter of the carl of 
Somerſet: Henry, lord Talbot, who had eſpouſed 
the ſiſter of the carl of Eſſex: Henry Holland, 
earl of Huntingdon, deſcended from an uterine 
liſter of Richard II. Henry Piercy, earl of North- 
umberland: and John Fitz Alan, earl of Arundel. 

Having thus prepared the way to a clearer un- 
derſtanding of the enſuing ſcene of action, by this 
ſhort account of the principal perſons concerned 
in public affairs, we ſhall now continue our hiſtory. 


It would ſeem that the death of Henry V. was 


concealed for ſome time; at leaſt the news of it 
arrived ſo ſlow in England, that no ſtep was taken 
towards recognizing the rights of his infant fon 
till a month after his deceaſe; for we find by the 
public records, that it was not till the ewenty-ninth 
of September that the duke of Gloceſter, at that 
time regent of the realm in the abſence of the duke 
of Bedtord, in conſequence of the news of king 
Henry's death, iſſued writs in the new king's name 
for a parliament to meet on the twenty-ninth of 
November following. Two days after, viz. the 
firſt of October, 1422, young Henry being carried 
to London, was proclaimed there, not being full 
nine months old when he aſcended the throne. 

The parliament meeting according to appoint- 
ment, made ſeveral regulations for the better ex- 
erciſe of the government. Thomas Langley, biſhop 
of Durham, was appointed chancellor of England; 
William Rendroffe lord high-treaſurer ; and John 
Stafford keeper of the privy-ſeal. It appears, how- 
ever, that Henry's dying requeſt was not very 
ſtrictly attended to, for, notwithſtanding his verbal 
declaration, appointing Humphrey, duke of Glo- 
ceſter, regent of England during the young king's 
minority, the two houſes thought fit to conter that 
important polt on the elder brother, John, duke of 
Bedford ; but, at the ſame time, the duke of Glo- 
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ceſter was fixed upon to ſupply that high office in 
his ablence, and allowed to aſſume the lame title. 
Not approving the title of Regent, Tutor, Guar- 
dian, or any other which imported power in a high 
degree, leſt it might be abuſed, they choſe that ot 
Protector and Defender of the Realm and Church 
of England, and chief Counſellor of the King; at 
the ſame time aſſigning a ſalary of eight thouſand 
marks per annum for the ſupport of this dignity. 
The duke of Bedford being then beyond the ſeas, 
the ſaid title and ſalary were conferred on the duke 
of Gloceſter, to be by him had and received in ab- 
ſence only of the aforeſaid duke: at the ſame time 
Gloceſter was conſtituted lord-chamberlain and 
high-conſtable of England. 

To guard againſt any encroachment, under co- 
lour of a title which, if it conveyed no authority, 
was, however, very pompous and high- ſounding, 
they appointed a council, by. whoſe advice all the 
affairs of the kingdom were to be adminiſtered, 
the protector having no prerogative in reſpect of 
its reſolutions, but that of a double voice in caſe 
of an equality. This important point being eſta- 
blithed, they made ſome other regulations touching 
ſheriffs, bailiffs, and juſtices of the peace; and 
having continued the tonnage and poundage, with 
the ſubſidy on wool, for two years longer, they 
broke up, on the eighteenth of December. Be- 
tore they roſe, however, they appointed governors 
to take care of the king's perſon and education: 
theſe were Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and 
his brother Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter and car- 


dinal, the king's great-uncles. 


While theſe matters were under conſideration, 


advice came of ſome commotions in Wales and the 
neighbouring counties, raiſed probably by the 
Mortimer intereſt in that part of the country. 
Theſe difturbances appear to have been ſomewhat 
ſerious, ſince we find commiſſioners appointed to 
enquire into, and ſuppreſs them. In all probabi- 
lity this writ had the deſired effect, as we hear of 
no conſequences that attended theſe inſurrections *. 

Thus was the infant ſon of Henry V. placed in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the throne after his father, not- 
withſtanding there was a perſon then living in 
the kingdom (Richard, duke of York, fon of the 
late earl of Cambridge), who, as undoubted heir 
to the families both of York and Mortimer, was 
certainly the neareſt in blood from Edward III. 
to the crown of England. But it is now time to 
turn our eyes towards France, and ſee what was 
tranſacted there in conſequence of the death of its 
conqueror. 

Charles VI. ſurvived his ſon-in-law but fifty- five 
days, dying at Paris on the twenty-firſt of October, 
1422, and his death occaſioned a total revolution 
in the affairs of that kingdom. Many of the French 
nobility, who had conſidered themſelves as obliged 
in duty to obey the king, without enquiring ſtrictly 
whether his commands were conducive to the in- 
tereſts of their country, now looked upon them- 
ſelves as under the ſame obligation to the dauphin, 


notwithſtanding the treaty of Troye, which they 


conſidered as extorted from their late weak ſove- 
reign by force and fraud. 


While thi: nobleman was governor of Calais, he entertained 
the emperor Sigiſmund, in his way to England, with ſo much 
cwility and gallantry, that his imperial majeſty, on his arrival 
here told king Henry V. that no Chriſtian king could boaſt of 
a knight equal to him for wiſdom, good-breeding, and courage; 


and that if all courteſy was loſt, it might be found in th — 
of Warwick; who from thence was —. — 75 
ther of Courteſy. Dugdale's Warwickſh. p. 327. 
* Rymer, vol. x. p. 8 Rot Parl. 1 Hen. VI. n. 
16, 24, 25, 41. Ibid. 2 Hen. VI. u. 15. 
| The 
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The dauphin, though his intereſt was lower than 
ever, was yet maſter of the counties of Perry, 
Bourbon, Languedoc, Lyonnois, Forrez, Au- 
vergne, a great part of Xaintonge, Poictou, with 
the carldoms of Comminges and Armagnac, bor. 
dering on the Pyrenees. He was extremely well 
ſerved both by his officers and miniſters, and his 
acceſſion to the crown could not fail ot having a 
great effect in his favour. 

The duke of Bedford was too ſagacious not to 
foreſee the conſequences that mult naturally reſult 
from ſuch a change in the face of affairs, and there- 
fore, the inſtant Charles VI. expired, he proclaimed 
Henry VI. king of France, and, agreeable to the 
will of his late brother, aſſumed to himſelf the title 
of regent of that kingdom; he alſo cauſed a new 

reat-ſeal to be made, with the arms of France and 
England impaled, and on the other ſide the effigies 
of the young king, holding a ſceptre in each hand. 
He next aſſembled at Paris all the great men at- 
tached to the Engliſh intereſt, and, in a ſet ſpeech, 
exhorted them to acknowlege young Henry for 
their ſovereign. This they immediately complied 
with, ſwearing allegiance to Henry as king of 
France, and doing homage to him, in the perſon 
of the regent, for the lands they held of that crown; 
and the lame ſecurity was afterwards exacted from 
all the towns that were under the dominion of the 
Engliſh : at the ſame time the city of Paris ſent 
deputies to London, to perform the ſame ceremony 
to the infant king in perſon, and congratulate him 
on his acceſſion to the crowns of the two kingdoms. 
Theſe deputies were ordered to take the Low 
Countries in their route, and exhort the duke of 
Burgundy to adhere fteadily to his alliance +. 

We have already taken notice of the places yet 
in the poſſeſſion of the dauphin ; on the other 
hand, Henry was in poſſeſſion of Normandy and 
Guienne, Picardy, Champagne, la Brie, the Iſle 
of France, and the city of Paris, beſides the two 
Burgundys, Flanders, and Artois, which belonged 
to the duke of Burgundy, his vaſſal and ally. The 
duke of Bedford, who was his regent in France, 
and, as we have already obſerved, one of the moft 
accompliſhed princes in Europe, whether conſidered 
as a ſoldier or a ſtateſman, was aſſiſted by officers 
alike diſtinguiſhed for their perſonal courage and 
military talents; the chief of theſe were the duke of 
Somerſet, the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, and 
Arundel, ſir John Faſtolf, and fir John Talbot. 
Hence it appears that the war might have been 
carried on in all the provinces of France, except 
Brittany, whoſe duke, John V. had hitherto ob- 
lerved a ſtrict neutrality, which had greatly en- 
riched his dominions, both in wealth and people. 
The duke of Bedford, ſenſible how neceſſary it was 
for him to ſtrengthen his political intereſts by more 
numerous attachments, gave in charge to the mi- 
niſters who were to call upon the duke of Burgun- 
dy, to uſe all their endeavours to obtain of the 
count of Richemont, brother to John, that he 
would uſe his intereſt with that prince to bring 
him over to the party of England. The count, 
who was under the ſtrongeſt obligations to the Eng- 
liſh court f, applied himſelf ſo — to com- 
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ply with the regent's deſire, that he at length pre- 
vailed with his brother to enter into meaſures with 
the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy; and a meet- 
ing of theſe four princes was appointed to be held 
at Amiens the beginning of the next year, which 
accordingly took place, and a treaty of alliance was 
concluded between them againſt the new king of 
France, to which the prince of Orange and the 
duke of Savoy were invited to accede“. 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was thus taking 
every neceſſary precaution to ſerve the intereſts of 
the king his nephew, the dauphin was no lets in- 
tent to his. He was at Eſpalay, a houſe belonging 
to the biſhop of Puy, when he heard of his father's 
death; upon which he immediately cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed king of France, and repaired to 
Poitiers, where he was crowned with all the pomp 
and ſolemnity which the ſituation, of his affairs 
would permit, the wayward ſtate of which had no 
other impreſſion on the young king, but to make 
him redouble his efforts in regaining his right ; and 
though the ſeaſon of the year was ſo far advanced, 
he found means to make himſelf maſter of Meu- 
lant, on the Seine, which ſurrendered to him on 
the fourth day of January, 1423. . 

As this place lay in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
the regent looked upon the reduction of it under 
his eye, as an inſult offered to his arms, and there- 
fore reſolved to retake it at any hazard: accord- 
ingly, about the beginning of February, he in per- 
ſon formed the fiege of it, accompanied by the 
earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, the lords Scales 
and Poynings, fir John Faſtolf, arid others of his 
beſt officers. As a number of other fortreſſes in 
thoſe parts, which were filled with Charles's troops, 
muſt be obliged to ſurrender as ſoon as Meulant 
ſhould be retaken, that prince determined to ſpare 
nothing to maintain poſſeſſion of it: he therefore 
ordered the count d'Aumale, and Stuart of Au- 
bigny, general of the Scottiſh auxiliaries in the 
room of the earl of Buchan, then in Scotland, to 
march to its relief; but whether theſe officers could 
not agree about the chief command, or thought 
the attack impracticable, when they were advanced 
within a few miles of the place, they ſuddenly 
turned ſhort, and marched off, Aumale towards 
Anjou and Maine, where he commanded for Charles, 
and the Scots towards their former quarters. This 
retreat exaſperated the garriſon ſo much, that Gra- 
ville, who commanded the place for Charles, 
ordered the French ſtandards to be torn from the 
battlements and thrown into the ditch, and in- 
ſtantly delivered up the place, the ſurrender of 
which was followed by that of the fortreſſes of 
Marcouſſi, Montleri; la Ferte, Milan, Compeigne, 
and others of leſſer note. | 

This place canitulated on the ſecond of March, 
and ſoon after *the regent repaired to Amiens, 
where, on the eighth of April, he concluded the 
treaty of alliance and confederacy already ſpoken. 
of ; and this alliance was cemented by a marriage 
between Bedford and Anne, ſiſter of the duke of 
Burgundy. The former conſummated his mar- 
riage at Troye, and, in his way to Paris with his 


conſort, took Pont fur Seine by aſſault. In the 


mh. 


+ Monftrelet. Charier, Hiſt. Charles VII. 

t Arthur, count de Richemont, - brother to the duke of 
Brittany, was taken priſoner at the battle of Agincourt, in 
1415, and carried into England, where he remained till 1420. 


Mean while the duke, his brother, being ſeized by the Pen- 


thievrian party, he defired king Henry's leave to go to en- 
deavour to-free him ; which was granted him by that monarch. 
Rapin. Act. Pub. vol. x. p. 5, 8. 
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32 
mean time John Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, be- 
ing appointed governor of Champagne and Brie, 
inveſted the ſtrong caſtle of Montaigne, and, leav- 


ing the earl of Sutfolk to command the blockade of | 


2 , __ 
that fortreſs, undertook in perſon the ſiege of Ver- 
tus, Sclanne, and Eperaay, all which he reduced 


with very little trouble. 


The blockade of Montaigne ſtill continuing, and | 


the French king underſtanding that the earl of 


Suffolk had but a few troops under his command, | 


ordered Tanneguy de Chatel to attempt to raiſe the 
blockade ; but this deſign was defeated by the vi- 
gilance of the earl cf Saliſbury, who obliged the 
French general to retire behind Macon, a town 1n 
Burgundy, which Charles's troops had ſurprized; 
and then the carl of Saliſbury, thinking the blockade 
of Mortaigne ſecure, turned ſhort, and ſurprized 
Crevante, a ſtrong place on the river Yonne, four 
leagues trom Auxerre. Stuart of Aubigny, at the 
head of a body of Scots, and the count of Venta- 
dour, with a conliderable body of French troops 
in the intereſt of Charles, were ſent by that prince 
with orders to raiſe the fiege of Crevante, or, if the 
place was taken before their arrival, to ule their ut- 
moſt endeavours to recover it out of the hands of 
the allies. They punctually followed their orders, 
by inveſting the place a few days after it had fur- 
rendered to the Engliſn; and there being but a 
ſcarcity of provilions, it was ſoon reduced to great 
extremity. 

The dukes of Burgundy and Bedford hearing of 
the diſtreſs of the belieged, ſent a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment to the earl of Saliſbury, under the command 
of Toulangeon, marſhal of Burgundy, with orders 
at all events to relieve the place. Toulangeon 
found means to force the enemy to a battle, which 
was fought with great obſtinacy by both ſides; bur 
victory declared for the Engliſh, who routed the 
French, with the loſs of twelve hundred of their 
own people, and near three thouſand Scots ſlain in 
the field, beſides priſoners, among which were the 
Scottifh general and the count of Ventadour. In 
conſequence of this victory, Mortaigne was imme- 
diately ſurrendered to Suffolk ; Coucy, and other 
places about Magon, ſubmitted ſoon after; and, 
towards the end of the year, Crotoy and Guile, the 
only ſtrong holds that remained to Charles in Pi. 
cardy, capitulated for a ſurrender, if not relieved 
before the month of March following, when they 
were accordingly delivered. | 

Theſe military atchievements were greater than 
could be reaſonably expected, after two ſuch blows 
as the Engliſh intereſt had received in France, by 
the deaths of Henry V. and Charles VI. bur the 
duke of Bedford well foreſaw, that, without the 
utmoſt circumſpection, they muſt be but tranſi- 
tory; the French in general were untractable under 
their new government; a young prince, expelled 
his native throne by the rebellion of his own ſub- 
. jets, and by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail 
to excite the compaſſion of all his people whoſe 
hearts were unbiaſſed by faction; and the preſent 
ſituation of France naturally engaged the attention 
even of the meanelt perſons, and became a common 
topic of converſation : add to this, that he found 
the earl of Richemont to be a froward, haughty, 
and troubleſome ally, and withal of a brave, in- 


triguing, and intrepid diſpoſition: again, it was 
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far from being improbable, notwithſtanding the 
late advantages gained by the Engliſh, that the 
war might take an untoward turn for them, ſhould 
the Scottiſh regency continue to ſupply the French 
king with troops: he reflected upon the ill ſucceſs 
which had attended the detaining the king of Scot- 
land a priſoner in the Engliſh court, which had 
been done from a ſuppoſition that the Scots would 
be deterred from joining the French in a war againſt 
England, as long as their king was a priſoner there; 
but the late hearty aſſiſtance they had given Charles 
proved this to be a miſtaken notion. The Scottiſh 
nobility had always been deſirous of getting their 
king home; but the duke of Albany, late regent, 
had found means to clude all their efforts for that 
purpoſe: Murdoch, earl of Fife, had ſucceeded 
his father in that poſt; and finding the people in 
general refractory under his government, he re- 
ſolved to diveſt himſelf of ſo ungrateful an office, 
and accordingly, concurring with the deſires of the 
great men, he ſent ambaſſadors to England, in 
July this year, to treat for the king's liberty. This 
perfectly well correſponded with a project the duke 
of Bedford had formed; who being made acquaint- 
ed with this application, gave it as his poſitive ad- 
vice, that the wiſeſt method of the Engliſh court 
would be to conſent to the releaſe of king James 
upon realonable terms, ſince they already experi- 
enced how little the Scottiſh regency was affected 
to their cauſe; and that much might be expected 
from James's friendſhip, when laid under this ob- 
ligation for his crown and liberty. 

The council in England concurred with the duke 
in his reaſons, and commiſſioners were appointed 
to manage the conferences for the releaſe of the 
Scottiſh king : thoſe on the ſide of the Engliſh 
were, Thomas, biſhop of Durham, chancellor of 
England : Philip, biſhop of Worceſter ; Henry 
Piercy, earl of Northumberland ; and Mr. John 
Wadeham : thoſe for Scotland were, William, 
biſhop of Glaſgow ; George, earl of Marche 
James Douglas of Balgeny, his brother ; Patrick, 
abbot of Cambuſkenneth ; John, abbot of Bal- 
merino ; fir Patrick Dunbar, of Bole; fir Robert 
Lauder, of Eddrington ; Mr. George Borthwick, 
archdeacon of Glaſgow ; and Patrick Houſton, 
canon of Gla!gow *, 

The conferences were opened at the city of 
York in the beginning of September; but it was 
the tenth of February, 1424, before all matters 
were ſettled, and then they came to the following 
agreement. 

. That the king of Scotland, and his heirs, 
as an equivalent for his entertainment while in 
England, ſhould pay to the king of England, and 
his heirs, at London, in the church of St. Paul, 
by ow proportions, the ſum of forty thouſand 

nds, 

II. That the firſt payment, amounting to the 
ſum of ten thouſand marks, ſhould be made fix 
months after the king of Scotland's entering his 
own kingdom : that the like ſum ſhould be paid 
the next year, and ſo on during the ſpace of fix 
years, when the ſum would be cleared, unleſs at- 
ter payment of forty thouſand marks, the laſt 
payment of ten thouſand ſhould be remitted at the 


entreaty of the moſt illuſtrious Thomas, duke of 
Exeter. | 


1 
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« III. That the king of Scotland, before en- 
tering his own kingdom, ſhould give lufficient hol- 
tages for performance on his part. But, in regard 
that the Scots plenipotentiaries had no inſtructions 
concerning hoſtages, it was agreed, 

« IV. That the king of Scotland ſhould be at 
Branſpath, or Durham, by the firſt of March next, 
where he ſhould be attended by the nobles of his 
blood, and other ſubjects, in order to fix the num- 
ber and quality of the hoſtages. 

« V, That, to cement and perpetuate the amity 
of the two kingdoms, the governor of Scotland 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to London with power to 
conclude a contract of marriage between the king 
of Scotland and ſome lady ot the firit quality in 
England. 

In purſuance of the laſt article, other two perſons 
were added to the Scottiſh commiſſioners, and all 
together proceeded in a body to London, where 
they gave ſecurity upon the four principal boroughs 
in Scotland, viz. Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen, for the payment of the forty thouſand 
pounds, and ſtipulated the hoſtages, the number 
of which were twelve, all of the nobleſt blood in 
Scotland, their names as follow: David, eldeſt fon 
and heir of the earl of Athol; Thomas, earl of 
Murray; Alexander, earl of Crauford; Duncan 
Campel, lord of Argyll; William Douglas, ſon 
and heir of the lord ot Dalkeith ; Gilbert, ſon and 
heir of William Hay, conſtable of Scotland ; Ro- 
bert Keith, marſhal of Scotland ; Robert Erſkine, 
lord of Erſkine; Walter, lord Dirleton ; Thomas 
Boyd, lord of Kilmarnock; Patrick Dunbar, lord 
of Carnoch; Alexander, lord of Gordon +. 

Beſides theſe hoſtages, who were actually deli- 
vered up to the Engliſh, the following were ap- 
pointed to ſupply their places, in caſe the former 
ſhould fail by death or otherwiſe : William, lord of 
Abernethy ; Hugh Frafer, lord of Lovat ; James 
Dunbar, lord of Frendraught ; Andrew Gray, lord 
of Fowlis; Robert Livingſton, lord of Livingſton; 
John Lindſay ; Robert de Lyle ; James, lord of 
Calder; James Hamilton, lord of Cadrow ; Wil- 
liam, lord of Ruthven; William Oliphant, lord of 
Aberdalgy ; Robert, fon and heir of Robert de 
Maitland ; David Menzies ; David Ogilvie ; Pa- 
tric, ſon and heir of lord John Lyon. 

At the ſame time it was determined, that the 
king of Scotland ſhould marry Jane Beaufort, 
daughter to the earl of Somerſet (who was a fon, by 
the tecond marriage, of John of Ghent), and niece 
to the duke of Exeter and the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
This match was procured by that prelate, in order 
to ſtrengthen and ſupport his family by an alliance 


with Scotland; and the Engliſh council agreed to 


abate ten thouſand marks of the ranſom- money, by 
way of equivalent for the lady's portion. Then 
the commiſſioners of both nations ſigned a truce 
tor ſeven years, namely to the firſt of May, 1431, 
by which James engaged to recal his troops from 
the French ſervice by the month of June following, 
though he could not promiſe they would obey his 
orders. Thus James, after a captivity of ſeventeen 
years, was reſtored to his kingdom . This treaty 
was confirmed by the parliament, which met on the 
twentieth of October; and having fat to the ſe- 
venteenth of December, was adjourned to the four- 
teenth of January. 
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In this parliament a new council was appointed 
for the government of the realm, by the arts and 
intrigues of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, hav- 
ing had ſome diſpute with the duke of Gloceſter, 
raiſed an oppoſition in parliament, with a view to 
reſtrain the power of the protector by extending 
that of the council, which was accordingly en- 
larged. | 

Whilſt the king of Scotland's liberty was nego- 
ciating in England, the war was continued in France 
with various ſucceſs. In the beginning of the year 
1424, Charles received a reinforcement of one thou- 
ſand men at arms, and five hundred lances, from 
Philip Maria Viſconti, duke of Milan; and theſe 
troops invading the Bajolois, not only ſaved the 
town of Bouſlicre from falling into the hands of 
Toulangeon, marſhal of Burgundy, but alſo at- 
tacked that general, who was taken priſoner with 
ſeven hundred men; bur he was immediately ex- 
changed for Stuart, the Scottiſh general, who had 
been taken at the battle of Crevante. Beaumont 
upon the Oyle, in the Iſle of France, was alſo ſeized 
by a party of French royaliſts; but, on the other 
hand, the Engliſh and Burguadians ſurprized Gal- 
lion upon the Seine, and la Charite upon the Loire, 
the taking of which had, during the war, given 
Charles ſo many advantages. Several other actions 
of leſſer note paſſed between the two parties; but 
the duke of Bedford could not, without great cha- 
grin, behold his plan of clearing all the provinces 
north of the Loire of Charles's troops, attended 
with greater difficulties than he imagined ; for he 
had no ſooner ſubdued a place by force, than the 
enemy retook it by ſurprize, ſo that his taſk ap- 
peared to be equally laborious and ineffectual. 

The French king was not a little indebted for 
the ſucceſs of his arms to the bravery and conduct 
of his Scottiſh auxiliaries, of which he had at this. 
time no leſs than fifteen thouland in his ſervice : 
Charles looked upon them as his deliverers, nay as 
his guardians ; he diſtinguiſhed their officers by 
very particular marks of favour ; the earl of Bu- 
chan he had already made conſtable of France, and 
he now created general Stuart, baron of Aubigny 
and count (or earl) of Evreux ; and on the earl of 
Douglas, who had lately come over from Scotland 
with a freſh reinforcement of troops, and who was 
eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed general of his time, 
he conferred the dignity of duke, by the title of 
duke of Terouranne: and fo great was his opinion 
of the fidelity of the Scots, that he choſe a com- 
pany of them for the guard of his own perſon, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts in name, and was actually ex- 
iſting till the time of James I. of England. 

In the monrh of June the regent duke received 
advice that one of Charles's partizans had reduced 
Ivri, on the frontiers of Picardy; and as this was a 
place of great conſequence, he was determined at 
any rate to regain it, while Charles was equally as 
determined to preſerve it, that he might ſtill conti- 
nue the war to the north of the Loire. The regent 
marched thither in July, and made his diſpoſitions 
ſo well, that the governor of the place agreed to 
ſurrender it, if not relieved by the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt. Charles, apprized of this agreement, or- 
dered the flower of his troops to aſſemble, deter- 
mined to ſuccour the place, though at the hazard 
of a battle. His forces rendezvouſed in le Maine, 
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and, upon a muſter, were found to amount to 
twenty thouſand men, compoled of French, Scots, 
and Italians. The command of this army belonged 
to the carl of Buchan, as conſtable of France; but 
he being willing to reſign that honour to his father- 
in-law, the earl of Douglas (duke of Lerouranne) 
Charles ſent that nobleinan a patent, conſtituting 
him his lieutenant-general of the whole kingdom, 
otherwiſe the conſtable could not have been under 
his command. Douglas ordercd the army to ad- 
vance towards Chartres; but when they came with- 
in ſix leagues of Ivri, they heard that the place was 
{urrendered, upon which the conſtable went to re- 
connoitre the Engliſh camp, which he found too 
ſtrongly fortified to be attacked without evident 
diſadvantage, and therefore the army was ordered 
to wheel round, and coming to Vernucil, a town 
belonging to the duke of Alengon, but then in the 
hands of the Engliſh faction, the place was ſum— 
moned to ſurrender. On this occaſion the French 
made ule of an artifice, that had the deſired effect; 
the meſſengers ſent to the garriſon had orders to 
tell them, that the conſtable and the earl were jult 
come from gaining a complete victory over the re- 
gent duke, whole army they had cut in pieces, and 
that himſelf had with great difficulty eicaped out 
of the field with a few followers only: this tale 
gained ſuch belief, that the place immediately ſur- 
rendered, and Douglas filed it with a garriſon of 
French loyaliſts. 

Upon the firſt news of the march of the French 
army, the regent ſent to the earl of Saliſbury for a 
reinforcement, and that nobleman joined him on 
the fourteenth of Auguſt, with a thouſand horle and 
two thouſand archers, which made the Engliſh army 
about fifteen thouſand effective men: thus ſtrength- 
ened, the duke of Bedford advanced towards Ver- 
nucil, in order to force the enemy to an engage- 
ment. 

When he arrived within a league of their camp, 
he ſent a herald to offer Douglas battle, which the 
latter did not ſeem to decline, but without moving 
from his ſituation. This was ſome diſappointment 
to the duke of Bedford, who had founded his prin- 
cipal hopes. in the impetuoſity of the French: 
but it was not long before thoſe hopes were amply 
ſatisſied. The regent had pitched upon an advan- 
tageous ſpot for the field of battle, flanked by a 
hill, on which he polted a body of two thouſand 
archers, and furniſhed his other ſoldiers with ſharp 
ſtakes, like thoſe that were uſed by the army of 
Henry V. at Agincourt, to oppoſe the onſet of 
the French cavalry. Douglas, having ſurveyed the 
ſituation of the Engliſh camp, inſiſted that it would 
be the intereſt of che French to ſtand on the deten- 
ſive, and not begin the charge, as the enemy had 
cChoſen their own ground, where they could not be 
attacked without manifeſt diſadvantage. This pru- 
dent advice, which was ſeconded by the conſtable 
and all the officers of experience, appeared to Ay- 
mer, viſcount of Narbonne, an headitrong and im- 
prudent man, as the effect of fear or cowardice ; 
nor did he ſpare to upbraid the commanders, in ex- 
preſs terms, with diſhonouring by their tameneſs 
the arms of France. Vain ot ſuperior numbers, 
he indulged that failing of headſtrong impetuoſity 


which has ſo often proved fatal to his nation: he 
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was joined by all the young nobility, who were 
eager to ſignalize themſelves; no reaſons could be 
heard, no remonſtrances were attended to: at length 
Narbonne, ſnatching up one of the ſtandards of the 
diviſion, exclaimed, Let all who love their ſo- 
vereign, follow me!“ and ruſhing out of the line, 
he advanced at the head of all thoſe under his com- 
mand to begin the charge. Douglas and the con- 
ſtable, finding their advice neglected, and their 
authority deſpiſed, had now no other concern but 
how to periſh as honeſt men and brave ſoldiers, 
as they torelaw inevitable deſtruction muſt be the 
conſequence of this headlong rathneſs in their 
troops “. 

The Engliſh were that day commanded by the 
duke of Bedtord in the rear, with the earls of Sa- 
liſpury and Suffolk on the wings; the regent had 
ordered all his horle to diſmount, and placed be- 
tween the main body and camp, which was the 
rear, forming round them a kind of barricade with 
the carriages of the army : in this poſition he waited 
the attack of the French. Before theſe latter came 
in ſight of the Engliſh, their breath and ſpirits were 
almoſt exhauſted ; their generals in vain made an 
attempt to form them into ſome kind of order, they 
{till refuſed to liſten to any advice, and the French 
and Scots icerned to vie with each ocher in ruſhing 
forward to their own deſtruction. 

Notwithſtanding this diſorder, their attack was 
ſo furious that a body of their horſe on the right 
wing broke the oppolite wing of the Engliſh, and 
advanced as far as the barricade which ſurrounded 
the horſes, behind which was placed a body of 
archers, which received them with ſo terrible a 
diſcharge, as obliged them to wheel round and give 
back; while thoſe that were poſted upon the hill 
ſo overwhelmed the Italians, who were marching up 
in another line, that they betook themſclves to flight 
in the very beginning of the battle, leaving the Scots 
and French to ſtand the whole brunt of the fight. 
This gave the body of reſerve an opportuuity of 
forming themſelves, and advancing to the ſupport 
of the main battle, where the fight had continued 
with great obſtinacy for three hours, without ei— 
ther ſide being able to challenge the advantage; 
but this ſeaſonable reinforcement fixed victory en- 
tirely on the ſide of the Engliſn: the French horſe, 
as uſual, were driven back by the arrows of the 
Engliſh bow - men upon their own foot, and a dread- 
ful ſcene of ſlaughter enſued. 

Douglas and the conſtable, ſeeing their defeat 
inevitable, ſcorned to ſurvive the diſgrace, and 
ruſhing into the thickeſt of the fight, fell in the 
midſt of their enemies. Beſides theſe two great ge- 
nerals, the headſtrong Narbonne, author of this 
their fatal overthrow, the ſon of earl Douglas, the 
counts of Aumale, Ventadour, and de Tonnerre, 
the lords Grandville, Manni, Gamaches, and Gui- 
tri, with many of Charles's beſt French and Scottiſh 
officers, and a vaſt number of private gentlemen, 
with a thouſand common ſoldiers, lay dead upon 
the field of battle; while the duke of Alengon, the 
baſtard his brother, the marſhal de la Fayette, and 
the lords Gaucourt and Mortemar, were taken pri- 
ſoners. Nor did the Engliſh obtain a bloodleſs 
victory; they loſt about ſeventeen hundred of their 
beſt men, who were left dead upon the ſpot, and 
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among them ſome officers of diſtinction x. The 
day after this victory Vernuret] ſurrendered to the 
conguerorsz and there being no longer any army 
to oppole the Englith in the ficld, they made 
themtclves maſters, one after another, of the ſtrong 
fortreſles of Rambouillet, Mayenne le Juhez, Vitry 
en Patrois, and la Ferté Bernard, with other places 
in the neighbourhood. 

The fituation of Charles VII. was now deplo- 
rable: he had loſt the braveſt of his troops, and 
the flower of his nobility, by the late fatal defeat: 
his party was diſpirited; he had ſcarce money ſut- 
ficient for the common necefſarics of lite, much 
leſs to pay an army; and he could raile none from 
among his ſubjects, without cauling a general diſ- 
content, which, in his preſent circumſtances, it was 
in a particular manner his intereit to avoid. We 
may form ſome idea of his diſtreſs from what the 
French hiſtorians tell us, that he was reduced to 
make the ſilver mark paſs for ninety livres in the 
places ſubject to his command, inſtead of halt a 
livre, which it was formerly worth. But at the 
very time that his affairs ſeemed beyond the poſſi- 
bility of being reſtored, fortune, or rather Provi- 
dence, that preſcribes bounds to all mortal gran- 
deur and depreſſion, interfered in his behalf. "The 
duke of Bedford was called off from purſuing 


his victory, by the neceſſity he found himſelf under 


of meeting the duke of Burgundy at Paris, in 
order to try at accommodating matters between the 
dukes of Brabant and Glocelter, which laſt had 
landed about that time, with a ſtrong army of 
Engliſh at Calais, from whence he had marched 
and taken poſicſhon of the chief towns of Hainault, 
on the following occaſion. 

Jaquelina, daughter of William V. duke of Ba- 
varia, and heireſs of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſ- 
land, had been married to John, dauphin of France; 
and, after his death, compelled by his mother to 
wed the duke of Brabant, whoſe perſon ſhe de- 
teſted. Indeed this averſion ſeems to have been re- 
ciprocal; and after they had lived together for 
ſome time, in continual diſſention, ſhe made an 
elopement to England, where ſhe was hoſpitably 
received by the late king, and through his media- 
tion, applied to the pope for a divorce; but as 
this could not be obtained, ſhe gave her hand to 
the duke of Gloceſter, by virtue of a licence from 
the anti-pope Benedict, and the nuptials had been 
celebrated in England with great ſolemnity, ſoon 
after the acceſſion of the preſent king. It was 
about the end of October this year, that the duke 
of Gloceſter carried over his conſort, with an army 
of five thouſand men, to take poſſeſſion of her 
hereditary eſtates. 

This marriage was, indeed, univerſally conſi- 
dered as a glaring outrage upon juſtice and de- 
cency ; but the duke of Brabant, huſband of this 
lady, muſt have been leſs than man not to have 
reſented this double injury, both to his honour and 
property. Accordingly, he not only put himſelf 
in a poſture of defence, but applied to the duke of 
Burgundy for aſſiſtance. This prince who thought 
no other than that the duke of Gloceſter was come 
over with troops to reinforce his brother the regent, 
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was not a little ſurprized when he heard that the 
duke had traverſed his dominions, and that all the 
towns of Hainault had ſubmitted, and taken the 
oath of allegiance to him and Jaquelina; and re- 
ſolved to ſuccour the injured duke of Brabant to 
the utmoſt of his power : however, unwilling to 
come to a rupture with the duke of Bedford, 
whom he knew to be ſtrongly connected with his 
brother of Gloceſter, he delired a meeting with 
the former, at Paris, in order to engage him to in- 
terfere his good offices, and even authority, to 
prevail with the duke of Gloceſter to deſiſt from 
his unjuſt purſuit. The regent readily agreed, and 
an interview was held at Amiens, between the four 
dukes, in which the regent laboured to perſuade 
Gloceſter to agree to an accommodation, or at leaſt 
a ceſſation of arms, till he could be ſupported 
with the united ſtrength of France and England : 
but the latter, blinded by love and ambition, was 
deaf to all remonſtrances, fo that the conferences 
were broke up entirely through his obſtinacy. 

The duke of Burgundy, juſtly irritated at the 
behaviour of the duke of Gloceſter, put a ſtop to 
the career of his own ſucceſſes againſt the French 
king, that he might the better check the progreſs 
of the other; and he was continually at war, either 
in Hainault, Zealand, or Holland, againſt the par- 
tizans of Jaquelina and the Engliſh ſuccours tent 
her, till the year 1426, the repeated endeavours 
of Bedford nor having been able in all that time to 
bring his brother Gloceſter to reaſon, though the 
parliament had earneſtly recommended an accom- 
modation. To make matters ſtill worſe, the duke 
of Gloceſter, thinking his honour injured by ſome 
expreſſions that the duke of Burgundy had let fall 
in the heat of his paſſion, ſent to challenge him to 
ſingle combat, and the very day was appointed; 
but the matter never came to that iſſue. Thoſe 
differences, however, threw a total damp upon the 
Engliſh affairs in France, which the regent duke 
ſaw with the utmoſt concern, but without being 
able to remedy the evil: for by Gloceſter's em- 
ploying the forces, which ſhould have been ſent 
to reinforce his brother Bedford, in his wars in 
Flanders, and the army of the latter being moſtly 
divided among a great number of caſtles and towns, 
which he was obliged to garriſon, he found him- 
ſelf diſabled from proſecuting his conqueſts. Thus, 
by the obſtinacy and ambition of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and his ducheſs, the Engliſh intereſt in 
France, after the battle of Vernueil, was able to 
make no great effort for puſhing the war over the 
Loire. | 

In this dilemma the regent duke reſolved to paſs 
over to England, in order, if poſſible, to put mat- 
ters upon ſuch a footing as to be inſured of a better 
lupply for carrying on the war in France. His 
preſence was likewile neceſſary for compoſing ſome 
differences which had ariſen among the miniſtry 
here: the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was a prelate 
of great capacity and experience, but of a turbu- 
lent overbearing diſpoſition, had quarrelled with 
the duke of Gloceſter, and their diſpute threatned 
ſome ſerious conſequences; nay, the duke of 


| Gloceſter had gone ſo far as to draw up a ſet of ar- 


* By the report of Montjoy, French king at arms, and the 
Engliſh heralds then preſent, there were ſain of French and 
Scots nine thouſand ſeven hundred, and of the Engliſh two 


thouſand one hundred: two hundred gentlemen, beſides many | twenty-ſeven 


common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. This battle, which 
Rapin, Carte, and others place on the fixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth of — — is ſaid by Hall to have been fought on the 
of that month. Hall, p. go. : 
ticles 
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ticles by way of impeachment againlt the biſhop. 
The regent duke hoped, by his preſence and au- 
thority, to quiet thele jealouſics and diſtractions, 
and accordingly prepared for his voyage. 

But before he left France, he gave orders to 
the earl of Saliſbury to make freſh attempts for re- 
ducing all places which held for the French king in 
Maine and Anjou. Accordingly that nobleman, 
aſſiſted by the lord Scales, fir John Montgomery, 
and fir John Faſtolf, putting himielf at the head of 
the few troops that could be ſpared, had for ſome 
time ſurprizing ſucceſs: the conlternation of the 
French, after their late defeat, was {uch, that they 
gave up, almoſt without reſiflance, the ſtrong 
caſtles of Beaumont le Vicomte, Teune, Sally, 
Olce, Rouſic, Vaſce, and about twenty more, in 
leſs than a month. At laſt, the earl laid ſiege to 
Mans itſelf. the principal city of the province, and 
being provided with a dreadful train of artillery tor 
thoſe days, he ſoon obliged the garriſon to capitu- 
late. The taking of this place was attended with 
great advantages to the Engliſh, and opened the 
way for the conqueſt of St. Suſanne, the inhabitants 
of which were obliged to pay two hundred thouſand 
crowns, barely to have their lives ſpared. 

In the courſe of this year, fir John Mortimer, 
uncle to Edmund, earl of Marche, having been 
lome time priſoner in the Tower, was charged with 
attempting to make his eſcape, in order to raiſe. an 
inſurrection in Wales. It was pretended that his 
deſign was to proclaim the earl of Marche, his ne- 
phew, or, upon his refuſal, to proclaim himlelf. 
Whether his crime was proved, or it was thought 
proper to make away with a perſon who, in caſe 
he had eſcaped, might have done miſchief, he was 


condemned and executed *. 


The earl of Marche, his nephew, did not long 
ſurvive him: he died in Ireland about the latter end 
of the year, without iſſue. By his death the title of carl 
of Marche, and his right to the crown of England, 
from which he was excluded by the election of 
Henry IV. deſcended to Richard Plantagenet, his 
nephew, ſon of Anne his ſiſter, and the earl of 
Cambridge, beheaded at Southampton, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry V. This young 
nobleman, who was at this time under age, was 
afterwards created duke of Lor k, as will be ſeen in 
its place . 

In April, 1425, a parliament was held at Weſt- 
minſter, partly with a view to accommodate mat- 
ters between the biſhop of Wincheſter and his bro- 
ther of Gloceſter, who, in conſequence of a ſhort 
truce made with the duke of Brabant, had come 
over to England, leaving his ducheſs Jaquelina 
behind him, in Mons, whoſe citizens had engaged 
themſelves by a folemn oath to guard her ſafely with 
their lives. The biſhop of Wincheſter had gained 
ſo great an aſcendency in England, by the abſence 
of the duke, that he was in this parliament made 
chancellor, in the room of the bilhop of Durham, 
and opened the ſeſſion in that quality: at the ſame 
time {ir Thomas Nawton was choſen ſpeaker for 
the houſe of commons. 

In this parliament a fierce diſpute happened be- 
tween John Mowbray, earl-marſhal, and Richard, 
earl of Warwick, about precedency : this affair 
was very puzzling and intricate ; but the earl- 
marſhal demanding to be reſtored in blood to the 
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dukedom of Norfolk, the ſame was granted, which 
of conſequence gave him the precedency over his 
antagonitt. 

This difference, however, was but of ſmall im- 
portance compared to that which was daily increaſing 
between the duke of Gloceſter and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and was near producing a civil war, 
inſomuch that the parliament found itſelf under a 
neceſlity of renewing the antient writs for prohi- 
biting any perſon repairing in arms to the houſe 
during the ſeſſion, which with ſome few adjourn— 
ments continued to the end of the year. Notwith- 
ſtanding this prohibition, the violent party-men, 
though they laid aſide their arms, furniſhed them- 
ſelves with clubs or batts, and had frequent ren- 
counters, which as frequently ended in blood : for 
this reaſon this parhament was called the Parlia— 
ment of Batts. 

Notwithſtanding theſe private feuds, this ſeſſion 
diſtinguiſhed itſelt by its zeal fer the glory of the 
infant king : all the neceſſary ſupplies were voted, 
and many ſalutary acts paſſed for the advancement 
of commerce, the improvement of agriculture, 
and other matters conducive to the eaſe and benefit 
of the ſubjects, all which will be found under the 
head of Laws belonging to this period. 

Towards the latter end of this year, and not be- 


fore, the duke of Bedford arrived in England; and 


taking upon him the charge of protector, by his 
authority put a ſtop to the fatal quarrels that had 
diſturbed the peace of the realm: he at firſt en- 
deavoured to effect a reconciliation between the 
duke and the biſhop ; but finding his own influence 
inſufficient for that purpoſe, he perſuaded them to 
ſubmit their diſpute to the deciſion of parliament ; 
and, after the matter had been fully diſcuſſed, they 
were both obliged to promiſe before that reſpect- 
able body, to bury all their quarrels in utter ob- 
livion : this did not happen till the month of 
March, in the following year. But it is now time to 
reſume the affairs of France, and trace thoſe cauſes 
which brought about the total decay of the Eng- 
liſh power there, 

Whilſt the war in Hainault was carrying on be- 
tweenthe partizans of Jaquelina and thoſe of the duke 
of Brabant, her former huſband, aſſiſted by the duke 
of Burgundy, which ſuſpended all military operations 
in France, Charles was not an indolent ſpectator 
of theſe events: he reſolved to improve this lucky 
diverſion to his own advantage, and he could think 
of no method fo effectual as that of detaching the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany from their alli- 
ance with the Engliſh. He knew that the former 
had openly broke with the duke of Gloceſter, and 
that the other was wholly under the influence of 
his brother, the count de Richemont, who enter- 
tained a ſecret diſlike to the duke of Bedford, for 
having refuſed him the command of the allied army 
during his abſence in England, and conferred that 
poſt on the earl of Warwick. Charles was like- 
wile encouraged and aſſiſted in this ſcheme by ſome 
accidents which fell out about the time we are 
ſpeaking of, and of which the following may ſerve 
as a conciſe account. 

The duke of Burgundy had lately married Bona 
of Artois, widow of the earl of Nevers, and ſiſter to 
the count of Eu, who ſtill remained a priſoner in 
England, and half: ſiſter to the count of Clermont, 


* See Cotton's Abridgemert, p. 568. 
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princes zealouſly attached to the Valois family : 
moreover, the duke of Burgundy had procured a 
bull from pope Martin V. which not only annulled 
the contract of Jaquelina with the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, but likewiſe declared, that, even in caſe of 
the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be 
lawful for her to marry an Engliſh nobleman. 
Gloceſter, thus diſappointed in his hopes, eſpouſed 
another lady, of inferior quality, named Eleanor 
Cobham, daughter to Reginald lord Cobham, of 
Sterborough, who had been his miltreſs : the news 


of this coming to the ears of Jaquelina, ſhe threw 


herſelf entirely upon the protection of the duke of 
Burgundy, and even put on the appearance of a 
reconciliation with her huſband, the duke of Bra- 
bant; and he dying ſhortly after, ſhe appointed 
the duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe died 
without male iſe, and promiſed never to marry 
without his conſent. The great acceſſion of domi- 
nion likely to fall to him by this compact, as it 
alarmed the Engliſh, ſo it not a little raiſed the 
duke's idea of his own conſequence z and the quar- 
rel between him and the duke of Gloceſter ſtill rank- 
ling at his heart, he affected on all occaſions to treat 
the Engliſh with a ſuperciliouſneſs which they could 
not bear, and which gave riſe to frequent diſputes, 
ſo that it was eaſy to foretel that a total diſſolution of 
their alliance might be brought about without a 
miracle, 

Charles was not wanting, by his intrigues and 
emiſſaries, to make the molt of appearances ſo fa- 
vourable to his intereſt: he knew, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, that the count de Richemont was 
incenſed againſt the duke of Bedford; he was like- 
wiſe well acquainted with the pride and vanity 
of the count, which he took care to flatter in 
the manner moſt likely to gain him. The ſtaff of 
conſtable of France had not been diſpoſed of, ſince 
the earl of Buchan's death, and Charles thought it 
the moſt proper bait he could lay before the count's 
eyes, at the ſame time cauſing him to be told 
how great an eſteem*he had for him, and that he 
ſhould deem himſelf invincible if he had him at the 
head of his army. This was attacking Richemont 
in the moſt ſenſible part; he now thought he had 
a glorious opportunity of triumphing over the duke 
of Bedford, who had ſo ſcornfully refuſed him the 
firſt command in his abſence: in a word, he yielded 
to the ſolicitations of Charles's emiſſaries; he ac- 
cepted of the conſtable's ſtaff, and even undertook 
to bring over his brother, the duke of Brittany, to 
the intereſt of Charles, provided that prince would 
baniſh from his councils Louvet, one of the prin- 
cipal authors of the Penthievrian confederacy againſt 
the duke. 

Charles accordingly declared him conſtable of 
France; and next ſet about ſounding the duke of 
Burgundy, on whom he thought he ſhould eaſily 
prevail, conſidering how highly he was exaſperated 
againſt the Engliſh government, for ſupporting 
the duke of Gloceſter in the affair of Hainault; but 
in the courſe of theſe negociations the French mo- 
narch found that the duke, notwithſtanding his re- 
ſentments againſt Gloceſter and the Engliſh in ge- 
neral, had not ſo entirely forgotten his father's aſſaſ- 
ſaſſination, as to liſten readily to propoſals from the 
author of his murder; and the biſhops of Puy and 
Chartres, who had been ſent by Charles with a 
carte blanche to the duke of Burgundy, could 


make very little impreſſion upon him : in vain did 
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they plead that Charles was innocent of the blood 
of his father; or that, if he had any knowlege of, 
or part in it, his youth at that time was to be con- 
ſidered, and that he had been under the guidance 
of evil counſellors, by whoſe pernicious advice he 
had been mifled againſt his own ſentiments. The 
duke returned no other anſwer to theſe excules, 
only that when the king ſhould have given proof 
of his diſapprobation of that act, by removing 
from his preſence thoſe evil counſellors, or others 
who had availed themſelves of his authority to per- 
petrate 1t, that it would then be a proper time to 
talk of accommodations. This anitwer, however, 
carried with it a kind of inſinuation that he was 
not inexorable, eſpecially as he had already con- 
ſented to the count de Richemont's acceptance of 
the office of conſtable. 

Charles, however, was not a little perplexed how 
to act on this occaſion: the obnoxious perſons, 
Tannegui de Chatel and Louvet, had ſacrificed all 
conſiderations to his ſervice; and he thought he 
could not, without great ingratitude, give them 
up to the power of their enemies. Tannegui, how- 
ever, with a noble fidelity, reſolved to rid his ma- 
ſter of his embarraſſment, and inſiſted upon quitting 
his court, and retiring to end his life in ſome remote 
corner of the world. Charles could not, without 
great reluctance, comply with his requeſt; but 
knowing that his affairs were inevitably ruined, if 
he could not effect a reconciliation with the dukes 
of Brittany and Burgundy, both of whom were 
implacably irritated againſt the two favourites, he 
at length yielded to neceſiity, and diſmiſſed Tanne- 
gui de Chatelet to the government of Boquere ; 
but Louvet, deaf to all conſiderations but that of 
his own intereſt, clung as cloſe to his poſts as if he 
had reſolved that his own fall ſhould bring along 
with it that of his maſter; he even inlinuated to 
Charles, that the views of the dukes of Burgundy 
and Brittany were no other but to amuſe him with 
falſe appearances, and at length deliver him up to 
the Engliſh. Diſtreſs is ever ſuſpicious; Charles 
began to think himſelf betrayed, and took ſuch 
ſteps in conlequence of this falle notion inſpired 
into him by the ſelf-intereſted favourit-, as muſt 
have brought inſtant deſtruction upon him, had 
not all the noblemen of his party, by a ſeaſonable 
boldneſs, declared that they would abandon him to 
a man, if he neglected the only means in his power 
of making the two dukes his friends. Unable to 
withſtand theſe diſpoſitions, and, perhaps, ſhamed 
into compliance by the generous example of Tanne- 
gui, Louvet at laſt retired into Provence; and the 
conſtable deRichemont, having gotten rid of aper- 
fon ſo obnoxious to him, performed his promiſe in 
bringing over his brother, the duke of Brittany, 
who came and did homage to Charles at Saumur, 
for his duchy and for the earldom of Montfort, on 
the ſeventh of October, 1425; and at the ſame 
time concluded a treaty with him, whereby he 
engaged to aſſiſt him in driving out the Engliſh 
from France, upon the following conditions : 
I. That Charles ſhould be reconciled to the 
princes of the blood, particularly to the duke 
of Burgundy. 2. That he ſhould deſiſt from pro- 
ſecuting the ear] of Penthievre. 3. That the 
duke of Brittany ſhould have the adminiſtration 
of the finances in the Languedoit, that is, the 
country between the Loire and Languedoc: but 
this was proviſionally, in caſe the duke of Bur- 

gundy 
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9 
gundy could not be brought to break with the 
Engliſh like wife“. 

The duke of Bedford perceiving the untowardly 
turn the Engliſh affairs were taking in France, 
haſtened his departure for England, that, by re- 
moving all animoſities there, he might direct the 
united efforts of all parties againſt their common 
enemies. He no ſooner arrived, than ſummoning 
a parliament, he laid before them the perfidy of the 
court of Brittany, as he choſe to term their conduct, 
and gave it as his opinion, that the only method to 
prevent the duke of Burgundy from purſuing the 
tame meaſures, was to declare war againſt the Bre- 


tons, and to puſh it with the utmoſt vigour. This. 


advice of the regent was unanimouſly approved; 
and, early in the year 1426, it was agreed by the 
N to declare open war againſt the duke of 


rittany. In what manner the regent duke quicted 


the animoſities between his brother and uncle, we 
have ſhewn already, and therefore ſhall only obſerve 
that the biſhop ſremed ſtill to retain tome ſenti- 
ments of diſguſt, as we find him in this parliament 
deſiring to be diſcharged of his office of lord chan- 
cellor, which was accordingly done, and the great- 
ſeal was delivered to the biſhop of London. 

In the mean while the earl of Warwick, who had 
been lefr governor of France during the abſence of 
the regent duke, took the field in perſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, and, lay ing ſiege 
to Pont Orſon, carried it by aſſault, and afterwards 
tcok and fortified the town of St. Jaques de Beau- 
vron, where he fixed his head-quarters, and from 
thence terribly ravaged the adjacent country, up 
to the very gates of Rennes. But the conſtable de 

Richemont, having gotten together an army of 
twenty thouſand men, put himſelf at their head, 
and, entering Brittany, beſieged and took Pont 
Orlon, the earl of Warwick not daring to oppoſe 
him, on account of his great inferiority of num- 
bers, contented himſelf with calling in all his de- 
tachments, and ſhut himſelf up in Beauvron with his 
little army, amounting to no more than eight 
thouſand men, The conſtable now thought he was 
at the eve of gaining great honour, and giving a 
mortal blow to the I:ngliſh intereſt by taking this 
place with the earl ſhut up therein; this he 
propoſed to do by blockade, from a perſuaſion that 
io numerous a garriſon muſt ſoon be ſtarved into a 
ſurrender. But de Giac, who had ſucceeded 
Louvet in his place in the king's councils, and 
had a hatred to the conſtable, neglecting to ſend 
him the neceſſary ſupplies of men and money, 
Richemont deſpaired of effecting his purpoſe; yer, 
mad with the thought of being baffled in his firſt 
campaign, he raſhly refolved upon a general aſ- 
fault, but the garriſon made fo brave a reſiſtance, 
that he was beaten back to his camp, and the be- 
ſieged, obſerving the diſorder of his ranks, ſallied 
our, and, falling upon them in the rear, put them 
to flight with great ſlaughter, taking all their bag- 
gage and artillery. The conſtable was almoſt at his 
wits end at this diſgrace ; he vowed the ſevereſt re- 
venge againſt de Giac, whom he looked upon as 
the author of it, which he ſoon after found means 
to effect, by cauſing that miniſter to be ſtrangled 
and thrown into the Loire. However, he found 
means after his late defeat to get together the ſcat- 
tered remains of his army, which he led into An- 
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jou, and made himſelf maſter of la Fleche and Ga- 


lerande belonging to the Engliſh. 
All this while the regent duke was acting the 


| part of a great and wiſe prince in England, by en- 


deavouring at a reconciliation of all parties. With 
this view, having effected an apparent reconciliation 
between his brother and uncle, he next procured Ri. 
chard Plantagenet, ſon of the late earl of Cambridge, 
to be reſtored to the honours and eſtates of the late 
duke of York, his deceaſed uncle, and to the ho- 
nours and eſtates of the earldoms of Ulſter, Marche, 
and Rutland, belonging to the Mortimer family : 
at-the ſame time this young lord, with twenty-one 
other noblemen, together with young king Henry 
himſclf, received the honour of knighthood from 
the hands of the protector. > 

The earl of Warwick ſeeing that the conſtable's 
defeat before Beauvron, the deſertion of his troops, 
and the broils in Charles's council had diſabled 
the French from appearing with any numbers in 
the field, formed a deſign of making himſelf matter 
of Montargis, the poſſeſſion of which place weald 
greatly facilitate the regent's intentions of carrying 
the war on the other fide of the Loire: the earl ac- 
cordingly fat down before it with a ſmall but well- 
provided army, and was aſſiſted in his operations 
by the earl of Suffolk and his brother, John de la 
Pole, both experienced officers; and they had taken 
their meaſures ſo well, that the place was reduced 
to the laſt extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans, 
afterwards the famous count de Dunois, reſolved to 
march to its relief. This officer was not then above 
three-and-twenty years of age, but had ſerved 
with vaſt reputation in eight campaigns. He was 
natural ſon of that duke of Orleans who was aſſaſ- 
ſinated by the duke of Burgundy, and had been 
bred to the church; but the good genius of France 
had ſo ordained ir, that he had changed an eccleſia- 
ſtic for a military habit. With a body of no more 
than ſixteen hundred men, this gallant young 
leader ventured to approach the Engliſh camp, and, 
with his handful of troops, made ſo furious an at- 
tack upon the enemy, who knew nothing of his 
approach, that he not only forced his way into the 
place, but even gave ſuch a ſevere blow to the 
Engliſh, as obliged the earl of Warwick to aban- 
don the ſiege. This was the firſt action which diſ- 
covered the great military genius of Dunois, and 
laid the foundation of that high character which he 
afterwards attained. However, the earl of Warwick 
loſt neither credit nor power by this misfortune ; 
for we find that about this time he was nominated 
to ſucceed the duke of Exeter, deceaſed this year, 
as governor to the king; but he reſided long after 
this in France. 

But the regent Bedford, who returned to France 
in the beginning of the following year, 1427, ſoon 
after his arrival, reſtored the honour of the Engliſh 
arms by an important enterprize, which he accom- 
pliſhed with a ſucceſs equal to the wiſdom with 
which he had planned it. 

Having privately aſſembled a numerous army on 
the frontiers of Brittany, he fell ſo unexpectedly into 
that province, that the duke, unable to {top his 
progreſs, and the duke of Burgundy (till refuſing to 
declare himſelf againſt the Engliſh, the former was 
glad to comply with all the terms which the enemy 
thought proper to preſcribe; and, after having 
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ſeen his territories waſted with fire and ſword dur- 
ing the whole ſummer, he at length contented to 
an interview with the regent duke, and, on the 
eighth of September, a treaty was ſigned berween 
them, by which the duke of Brittany not only re- 
turned to his old engagements with the Engliſh, 
but alſo ſigned the treary of Troye, acknow- 
leged the duke of Bedford for regent of France, 
and engaged to pay homage to the king of Eng- 
land for his duchy of Brittany, in the ſame manner 
as his predeceſſors and he himſelf had uled to pay 
it to the kings of France Þ. ; 

The regent duke juſtly looked upon this treaty 
as a great acquiſition; he now ſaw himſelf delivered 
from a troubleſome enemy, who lay behind him; 
he next reſolved to make himſelf maſter of Pont 
Orſon, the only place which now ſtood in the way 
of his carrying the war beyond the Loire; beſides, 
being in the hands of the French (for the reader 
may remember, that this place had ſome time 
before been taken by the conſtable de Richemont), 
it gave them an inlet into the dominions of the 
duke of Brittany, whom he now conſidered as his 
ally. Accordingly he ſat down before it, but met 
with a very vigorous reſiſtance, till at length the 
earl of Warwick coming to his aſſiſtance with ſeven 
thouſand men, he obliged the place to capitulate, 
and made the lords Rols and Talbot governors of 
the ſame, the latter of whom had lately diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in recovering the town of Mons, which had 
been taken by treachery by the count de Foix, who 
was very near making the earl of Suffolk, who 
commanded therein, priſoner, had he not retired in 
time to the citadel; but Talbot arriving with a re- 
inforcement, the French were driven out of the 
place with great loſs. 

The regent duke, encouraged by his ſucceſles, 
determined to attempt an undertaking, which, if 
crowned with like ſucceſs, would give a fatal blow 
to the affairs of Charles, and pave the way for the 
final reduction of France. With this view, after 
committing the care of the army to the earl of 
Warwick, he ſet out for Paris, there to concert 
the operations of the great expeditioa he medi- 
tated. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter had by this time got 
himſelf dignified with the title of cardinal, which 
put him under the court of Rome's particular pro- 
tection, and the pope having alſo inveſted him with 
a legatine power, his credit was ſo increaſed, that 
he had greater ſway in parliament than ever. The 


duke of Gloceſter, notwithſtanding the late ſeem- 


ing reconciliation, could not without jealouſy be- 
hold ſo much weight given to the cardinal; and 
ſome reflections which the latter threw out againſt 
his authority, as if Le was no more than a ſubſtitute 
to the duke of Bedford, nettled Gloceſter fo much 
that he made an attempt, in a parliament which was 
held this year, to increaſe his authority, either by 
change of his title into that of regent, agreeable to 
the declaration of the late king on his death-bed, 
or by getting ſome new powers annexed to his of- 
fice of protector, but without ſucceſs ; for, after 
deliberating upon the requeſt of the duke, the lords 


u 


declared and ſigned the following reſolution, which 
was delivered to him in form : 

That he ought not to have been protector; 
notwithſtanding, to ſatisfy his deſire, it was granted 
that he ſhould be protector, and have farther power, 
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as in anno 1 Hen. VI. The which name of pro- 
rector, or defender, importeth only a perſonal duty 
of attendance to the actual defence of the realm 
againſt foreign enemies and inward rebels; and not 
any ſpecial government, as properly belongeth to 


| tutors, lieutenants, governors, or regents; for if 


they had otherwiſe meant, they then would have 
expreſſed more whereby (i. e. by the office of pro- 
rector) in council, as privy-counſellor, he had pre- 
eminence; but in parliament he had no other place 
than as duke of Gloceſter; ſo as they wiſhed him 
to ſupply his place in parliament, and to be con- 
tent with the power aforeſaid, for the other they 
would not grant *.” | 

We find little elſe remarkable in this parliament, 
which was held at Weſtminſter the thirteenth day 
of October, except an act which paſſed, that knights 
of the ſhire, who, in caſe of an undue election, 
were, by 11 Hen. IV. to loſe their wages, and ſhe- 
riffs who, making a falſe return, were, by the ſame 
ſtatute, to pay an hundred pounds, ſhould be per- 
mitted to have their anſwer and traverſe to offices 
before any juſtices of aſſize 4. 

It was towards the cloſe of this year that the af- 
fair of Jaquelina and Hainault was terminated by 
that lady's giving herſelf and dominions up to the 
duke of Burgundy, in the manner we have already 
related. The duke of Bedford had all along formed 
the deſign of attacking Charles in the provinces 
beyond the Loire, which had as yet felt nothing of 
the ravages of the war; but the quarrel between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Gloceſter had forced 
him to ſuſpend its execution: that diſpute being 
now determined, and the war of Hainault at an 
end, he knew that all the ſtrength of England might 
be united for the conqueſt of France, which ſeemed 
the more eaſy as Charles had not one body of troops 
in the field, and had lately given himſelf up to the 
pleaſures of indolence in the arms of a beauriful 
miſtreſs, named Agnes Sorel, as if he had laid 
aſide all thoughts of oppoling the progreſs of the 
enemy. 

The duke of Bedford therefore aſſembled the 
ſtates at Paris early in the year 1428, and propoſed 
to them the laying ſiege to Orleans, the taking of 
which would cover all the places on this ſide the 
Loire, whilſt thoſe beyond that river would be 
open to the ravages of the Engliſh. This enter- 
prize was unanimouſly appproved, and it was re- 
lolved to carry it into execution as ſoon as the earl 
of Saliſbury ſhould arrive with the ſupplies which 
were daily expected from England ||. It was near 
Midſummer, however, -before that nobleman came 
over with thoſe troops, which amounted to eight 
thouſand, and, with the forces already in France, 
were thought ſufficient to effect the conqueſt they 
meditated. Upon the arrival of the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, the earl of Warwick departed for England, 
to take upon him the education of the king. 


+ Acc. Pub. vol. x. p. 378, 385. Du Tillet. p. 363. 

6: Cotion's Abrldemane nts 

t Rot. Parl. 6 Hen. VI. n. 24. 

This nobleman's reputation as a general, was ſo high 
that he contracted to raiſe fix hundred men at arms, fix knights 
bannerets, thirty-four knights bachelors, and ſeventeen Nom 


archers, all well armed and provided ; and for their pay he was 
to have himſelf fic pence three farthings ſterling per day, for 
each knight banneret four pence ſterling, for each knight bachelor 
two pence ; for every man at arms twelve pence per day ; and 
each-archer fix pence : he hkewiſe had an allowance for his 
artillery. Rymer, vol. x. p. 392. | 

| The 
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The arrival of the earl of Saliſbury gave prodigious 
ſpirits to the Engliſh party in France, and the re- 
gent duke immediately committed the management 
of the enterprize againſt Orleans to his care, who 


began his march from Paris with a body of ſixteen |- 


thouſand men, about the latter end of July, at- 
tended by the earl of Suffolk, the lord Talbot, ſir 
John Faſtolt, with other excellent officers. He im- 
mediately advanced through the county of Beauſſe, 
and made himſelf maſter of all the towns which lay 
in his way to Orleans g, and fat down before that 
place on the twelfth of October, upon the fide of 
Sologne, having paſſed the Loire at Beaugenci. 
The French calily perceived, by all the Engliſh 
general's motions, that he meditated the ſiege of 
Orleans; accordingly, whilſt he was employed in 
reducing the places he found in his route, they ex- 
erted their utmoſt endeavours to provi-ie for the 
ſafety of this important city; and, above all, the 
count de Gaucourt, an officer of great courage and 
conſummate experience, inviolably atrached to the 
Orleans family, was appointed to defend it. Many 
other officers of diſtinction threw themſelves into 
the place; the troops which they brought with 
them, were accuſtomed to war, and familiar with 
dangers, and even the citizens had acquired that mi- 
litary turn which was ſo much the mode of the age, 
and were thereby extremely well qualified to allitt 
the regular forces in the defence ot the place: add 
to this, that they burnt with reſentment againſt 
the Engliſh, for making their maſter, the duke of 
Orleans, ſuffer ſo ſtrict, fo long, and lo rigorous 
a captivity. Many new fortifications were raiſed, 
and the old ones put in repair; and we are told by 
Monſtrelet, that they pulled down all the mot 
- conſiderable buildings in the ſuburbs, and among the 
reſt twelve churches and leveral monaſteries, that 
the Engliſh might not make uſe of them in carry- 
ing on the ſiege. The eyes of all Europe were 
fixed upon this important object, as it was com- 
monly imagined that the French would exert their 
utmoſt efforts in ſupporting the rights of their 
king and the independency of their kingdom. 
The firit operation of the Engliſh + was againſt 
a bulwark, which the beſieged had raiſed in order 
to cover the little caſtle of Tourelles, which de- 
tended the head of their bridge over the Loire. 
This bulwark was attempted by mine; but the 
Engliſh perceiving they were countermined, their 
general, the earl of Saliſbury, deſiſted from that 
way of-proceeding, and prepared to attach the bul- 
wark with his cannon : theſe ſoon ruined all the 
parapets, and a breach being made ſufficiently large, 
the Engliſh prepared to ſtorm it: the French, on 
the other hand, ſenſible of the importance of the 
place, defended it with ſurprizing courage, and 
the earl of Saliſbury ordered a retreat to be ſound- 
ed, leaving two hundred and ſifty of his beſt troops 
dead before the breach. This repulſe, however, 
terved only to increale the vigour of the beſiegers; 
they continued their batteries with ſuch inceſſant 
fury, that, on the twenty-third of October, the 
place, being no longer tenable, was abandoned by 
rhe French, and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it 
the next day. The belieged, apprehenſive of this 
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t Such as Nogent le Roi, Neufchatel on the Loire, Puiſet 
and Thuri en Beauſſe, Melun upon the Loire, Marignan, 
Beaujeuci, Jargeau, and ſome other places. P. Daniel, 


tome vi. Monſtrelet. : 
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event, had erected a new fort between the Tourelles 
and the town, and had demoliſhed ſome arches of 
the bridge between them, leaving only ſome beams 
of timber to ſerve for a communication, 

The Engliſh having made themſelves maſters of 
the Tourelles, erected four great towers, two above 
the bridge and two below, upon the banks of the 
Loire, trom whence they battered the city itſelf. 
Burt all this time the place was inveſted only upon 
the ſide of Sologne, and all acceſs to it on the ſide 
of Beauſſe was ſtil open; by this ſide, two days 
after the taking of the Tourelles, the baſtard of 
Orleans found means to throw himſelf into the city 
with a reinforcement of eight hundred men, ac- 
companied by la Hire and ſeveral other gallant ad- 
venturers; and the Engliſh not being numerous 


enough to encompals the city, it was continually. 


receiving reinforcements, inſomuch that the gar- 
riſon, which originally conſiſted of twelve hundred 
men, was, by the latter end of December, aug- 
mented to three thouſand. In order to deprive the 
town of all poſſibility of receiving future ſuccours 
in this manner, the earl of Saliſbury ordered ſixty 
{mall forts or redoubts to be built around it; bur 
whilſt he was taking a view of the ſeveral ſpots moſt 
proper to erect them on, a ſtone diſcharged from 
a cannon of the city took away half his face with 
the right eye. He was immediately carried to Me- 
lun, and died there on the third of November, 
univerſally regretted by the army, who thought 
themſelves invincible while under his command. 
After his death numbers deſerted, and returned to 
England. Thus fell the gallant Thomas Monta- 
cute, earl of Saliſbury : he was the lineal deſcen- 
dant of Montacute, the favourite general of Ed- 
ward III. and died without male iſſue, leaving only 
one daughter, married to Richard Neville, third 
ſon of the earl of Weſtmoreland, afterwards created 
earl of Saliſbury in right of his wife“. 

The death of this nobleman was a great loſs to 
the Engliſh; for though they were in no want of 
able generals, they had few ſo well experienced in 
the art of attacking and defending places. How- 
ever, the ſiege continued to be carried on with 
great vigour under the direction of the earl of 
Suffolk, who now took the command, aſſiſted by 
the renowned Talbot, one of the greateſt captains 
which that age produced : but as it would be te- 
dious to relate all the particulars of this ſiege, the 
attacks, ſallies, and daily ſkirmiſhes, either to in- 
troduce or repulſe convoys, I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving in general, that, on the 
twenty-firſt of December, a freſh reinforcement of 
Engliſh and Burgundian troops, to the amount of 
eight thouſand, arrived to inveſt the city on the 
ſide of Beauſſe, and took poſt in the ſuburbs; ne- 
vertheleſs, the army of the beſiegers was not yet 
numerous enough to encompaſs the whole extent 
of ſo large a place, and the forts which had been 
erected in conſequence of the earl of Saliſbury's 
plan, were at ſuch a diſtance from each other as ſtill 
allowed the enemy to introduce into the place ſuc- 
cours of men with large quantities of ammunition 
and proviſion, magazines of which had been pre- 
pared at Blois, in order to be thrown into the town 
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8 married to William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk. 
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as opportunity might offer; the count de Clermont 
had alſo taken up his quarters in the laſt· mentioned 
town *, with a large body of troops, for the greater 
lecurity of their own convoys, and tor intercepting 
thoſe of the Engliſh in their way from Paris to ſup- 
ply the army with neceſſaries. 2 

Four months had already been ſpent in continual 
ſallies and engagements, when the regent ordered 
a convoy to ſer out from Paris, with falt-fiſh, her- 
rings, and the like kind of proviſions, for the uſe 
of the beſiegers in Lent. This convoy was el- 
corted by a guard of ſeventeen hundred men, un- 
der the command of fir John Faſtolf, an officer of 
approved valour and great experience. Charles, 
who had come to Chinon, a town in Touraine, 
about twenty leagues diſtant from Orleans, that he 
might be nearer to this great ſcene of action, re- 
ceiving intelligence of the day on which fir John 
was to begin his march, ordered the count de 
Clermont to attack him with three thouſand men, 
on his road to Orleans; and that nobleman, agree- 
able to his orders, ſet out at the head of his party, 
and came in ſight of the enemy on the twelfth day 
of February, 1429, at Rouvrai St. Denis, in Beauſle, 
Faſtolf being apprized of his approach, and know- 
ing himſelf too weak to encounter in open held an 
encmy ſo much ſuperior in numbers, drew up his 
men behind a barricade of waggons, where they 
ſuſtained the firſt ſhock of the French, who at- 
tacked them with their uſual impetuoſity; but, far 
from being able to break through this entrench- 
ment, they met with ſuch a warm reception as 
threw them into confuſion, and the Engliſh com- 
mander, ſecing their diſorder, cauſed openings to 
be made in his barricado, through which his men 
charged the enemy before they could rally, and 
routed them with great carnage. 

In this action, called the Battle of the Herrings, 
one hundred and twenty noblemen and officers of 
diſtinction loſt their lives, beſides a great number 
of common ſoldiers. The baſtard of Orleans (whom 
we ſhall henceforth call the count de Dunois) hav- 
ing received notice from Clermont of his intent to 
cut off this convoy, had found means to get out of 
Orleans, and join the count with a body of veteran 
troops; however, he ſecured his retreat to the town 
with tour hundred men, in good order, accompa- 
nied by the count de Clermont. 

This defeat, and the untoward face of Charles's 
affairs in general, had filled that monarch and his 
whole court with ſo great a deſpondency, that it 
was abſolutely propoſed in the council to abandon 
the Orleannois, Touraine, and Berry, and to re- 
treat into Dauphine : however, willing to try every 
expedient that was left, and had the air of practi- 
cability, he ſent Xaintrailles to the regent at Paris, 
to propoſe that Orleans might be ſequeſtered into 
the hands of the duke of Burgundy until the war 
ſhould be finiſhed. This propoſal being rejected 
by the duke of Bedford, Charles endeavoured to 
obtain a farther ſupply of men from Scotland. A 
treaty of marriage had been ſome time on foot be- 
tween the eldeſt daughter of James I. of Scotland, 
and the young dauphin of France, Charles's ſon ; 
and now offers were made to James, to conclude 
the match on any terms, provided the latter would 
ſend fix thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the loy- 
aliſts in France; but James, who had, ever ſince 
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his reſtoration, been upon good terms with the 
Engliſh, could not be brought to do any thing till 
the truce with England was expired. Much about 
the ſame time Chatles's court ſeems to have re- 
newed its negociation with the duke of Burgundy, 
in hopes of detaching him from the intereſt of 
England; but that prince was not to be then pre- 
vailed on to liſten to their propoſals. 

Charles, thus baffled in every attempt to ward 
off the impending blow which threatened the loſs 
of his crown and dignity, actually laid aſide all 
thoughtsof farther oppoſition, when his affairs were 
ſuddenly reſtored by the ſtrangeſt and moſt un- 
looked-for revolution ever recorded in hiſtory. 

In the village of Domremi, or, as Rapin calls 
it, Dompré, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders 
of Lorraine, lived a luſty ſtout virago of a girl, 
about twenty-ſeven years of age, named Joan 
d'Arc, who was ſervant in a ſmall inn; and, being 
of a maſculine turn, uſed to take care of the horſes, 
and ride them to water, and do many other offices 
of that kind, which are generally performed by 
the oſtler. It is allowed on all hands, that the girl's 
character for chaſtity remained wholly unim- 
peached. She poſſeſſed a genius ſuperior to moſt 
in her claſs of life. Baudicourt, governor of 
Vaucoleurs, having ſeen and converſed with this 
girl, probably thought her properly qualified for 
acting the pou of a divine miſſionary, and raiſe the 
drooping ſpirits of the French, naturally of a 
ſuperſtitious diſpoſition, and, in their preſent ſitu- 
ation, eager to catch at any thing that promiſed 
ſafety, and to embrace even the moſt diſtant proſ- 
pect of aſſiſtance and relief from the ſucceſsful 
arms of the Engliſh, This girl having been a 

roper time in training, and Charles and his court 
— been apprized of the part ſhe was to play, 
Baudicourt ſent her to that prince, who was then 
at Chinon. Care was taken, however, to prepare 
the way for her reception among the people, by 
ſpreading the moſt amazing ſtories of he ſuperna- 
tural knowledge, intrepidity, virtue, and other 
qualifications never yet found in a mortal, eſpecially 
one of her ſex, Charles, on his ſide, being informed 
that Joan was upon the road, declared that Mary of 
Avignon, a nun and reputed faint, had formerly 
told him, that Heaven would deliver France from 
its enemies by the arm of one of her ſex; adding, 
that, perhaps, this girl was the perſon deſigned by 
Heaven. The opinion of a king 1s generally that of 
his courtiers, at leaſt .“ Bb. the complai- 
ſant infection catches, and each ſubordinate claſs 
thinks, or appears to think, like its ſuperiors ; ſo 
that every one of the loyal party ſeemed to be ſa- 
tisfied before-hand, that Joan of Arc had a mira- 
culous call in their behalf. This will clearly ac- 
count for the molt ſurprizing parts of the following 
relation. 

When ſhe arrived at Chinon, which was about 
the latter end of March, 1429, ſhe appeared at 
court in a man's dreſs, and was received there in the 
manner moſt proper to favour the deceit. Being 
required to give an account of herſelf, and upon 
what foundation ſhe built her belief of being di- 
vinely commiſſioned, ſhe made no other reply than 
by immediately diſcovering to the king a ſecret 
known only to himſelf and his favourite miſtreſs, 
Agnes Sorel, The whole court appeared ſtruck 
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wich amazement; and this circumſtance, ſo well 
calculated to ſtrike the minds of the vulgar with 
admiration, was carefully circulated. However 
Charles, willing to keep an appearance of im- 
partiality, declared himſelf not thoroughly ſatisfied, 
and that he was reſolved to have her examined. 
The divines who had the interrogating her, de- 
clared (upon what grounds I leave the intelligent 
reader to judge) that her miſſion was of Heaven. 
After this ſhe was ſent to the parliament of Pols- 
tiers, who were of the ſame opinion. Laſtly, to 
put the matter beyond doubt, the king declared 
that ſhe had demanded of him, as the inſtrument 
of her future victories, a particular ſword which 
lay in the church of St. Catherine de F ierbois, and 
which, though ſhe had never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed 
with ſuch a number of circumſtances as plainly 
proved her ſupernatural knowlege : in a word, the 
affair was ſo well managed, that the French com- 
mon ſoldiers, heretofore trembling at the name of 
the Engliſh, by whom they had been ſo often 
beaten, now felt themſelves revigorated ; and be- 
lieving that Joan of Arc, to whom they gave the 
name of la Pucelle, or the Maid, was ſent from 
God to ſave France, they gave credit to all her 
predictions, and were ready to ruſh into the moſt 
daring actions, from an aſſurance of victory; while 
the wench, on her ſide, kept her imagination warm 
by inceſſantly declaring that ſhe had been told by 
a celeſtial viſitor, that ſhe ſhould reliever Orleans, 
conduct Charles VII. to be crowned at Rheims, 
and deliver France from its enemies, the Engliſn“. 

Thus far, as Mr. Rapin very judiciouſly obſerves, 
here is nothing that appears very ſtrange: it is eaſy 
to conceive that the whole might be a contrivance 
to revive the courage of the French, and perhaps 
of the king himſelf, diſmayed at ſo many loſſes, 
and beholding the kingdom ready to fall under the 
dominion of toreigners. But that this contrivance 
ſhould ſucceed according to the deſign of the au- 
thors, is what may, indeed, be juſt cauſe of admi- 
ration, and afford ample matter for moral and po- 
litical reflections. But to return. 

This extraordinary engine being thus prepared, 
it was reſolved to try its force upon the enemy. 
The ſword of St. Catherine was ſent for, and pre- 
ſented to Joan; ſhe was armed cap i pie, mounted 
on a fine ſteed, and in that military garb ſuffered to 
harangue the troops every day. At length ſhe had 
the command given her of a large convoy of pro- 
viſions, for the beſieged in Orleans. A body of 
twelve thouſand choſen men were prepared to eſcort 
it; and, to manage as much as poſſible the ho- 
nour of the new female military ſaint and prophe- 
teſs in the firſt enterprize, the lords of Gaucourt, 
Ray, and St. Severe, the admiral de Crevant, and 
other excellentofficers were ordered to aſſiſt her; and 
Florentine d'Illiers, governor of Chateaudun was 
ſent the day before, with a party of four hundred 
men at arms, who got into Orleans, and gave the 
garriſon intelligence of the deſign. A great num- 
ber of boats were prepared to waft the convoy over 
the Loire; and when the eſcorte drew near the 
rown, on the fide of Sologne, on the twenty-ninth 
of April, the count de Dunois made a vigorous 
lally upon the Engliſh on the ſide of Beauſſe, to 
keep them from ſending ſuccours on the other ſide 
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of the river, whilſt the boats were taking in the 
proviſions deſtined for the town. The Engliſh on 
that ſide were too weak to encounter ſo ſtrong a 
force as eſcorted the convoy, and their inaction be- 
ing interpreted by the French as a terror imprinted 
on their minds by Heaven, to facilitate the enter- 
prize of the Pucelle, they fell upon the Engliſh 
with enthuſiaſtic fury, who, after a long reſiſtance, 
were defeated, and obliged to ſuffer the convoy to 
paſs in. A natural event ſerved not a little to 
heighten the ſuperſtition of the French : during the 
whole time of the action there was a moſt violent 
ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and hail : it may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed this was taken for the voice of Heaven 
declaring in their favour. However, Joan made 
her entry into Orleans amidſt the generals, and 
with the repeated acclamations of the people; who 
aſcribed to her preſence the ſucceſs of that day. 

The Maiden was now looked upon with adora- 
tion, and the French troops glowed with impatience 
to retrieve their honour under the auſpices of the 
female champion. She herſelf appears to have 
worked her mind into a ſtate of enthuſiaſm, and to 
have miſtaken the warmth of her own paſſion to 
render herſelf remarkable, for the impulſes of hea- 
venly inſpiration; for, while ſhe was at Blois in her 
way to Orleans, ſhe ſent the following letter to the 
regent and the Engliſh generals, to be by them 
communicated to their king. 


« King of England, 

“Give an account to the King of Heaven for 
his royal blood; ſurrender up to the Virgin the 
keys of all the good towns which you have taken 
by force; ſhe is come from Heaven to vindicate 
the royal blood of France, and is very ready to 
make peace, if thou wilt ſubmit to reaſonable 
terms; and, as equity and juſtice require, reſtore 
what thou haſt taken from him. King of Eng- 
land, if thou wilt not do this, I am the captain of 


the wars; and in whatſoever part of France, I 


ſhall find any of the Engliſh nation, I vill drive 
them out, whether they will or no; but if they 
will ſubmit, I will take them to mercy : I am come 
from the King of Heaven to expel you out of 
France; and if you will not obey, I will make ſuch 
a laughter and ſtir among you, as hath not been 
theſe thouſand years in France. Believe me, the 
King of Heaven will give me and my forces ſuch 
irreſiſtible courage and ſtrength, as you ſhall not be 
able to oppoſe : go, in God's name, into your own 
country, and be not obſtinate to your own opinions, 
for you ſhall not hold France of the King of Hea- 
ven, the ſon of the Virgin Mary ; but Charles the 
true heir of it, ſhall again poſſeſs it, and be kin 

of it; for God hath given it him, and he ſhall 
enter Paris with a goodly train. You, William 


Pawlet, earl of Suffolk +; John, lord Talbot; 


Thomas, lord Scales, lieutenants of the duke of 
Bedford ; and you, duke of Bedford, who calleſt 
thyſelf regent of the kingdom of France, be 
ſparing of innocent blood, and give Orleans its 
liberty: if you will not do juſtice to thoſe whom 
you have wronged, the French will do the nobleſt 
exploit that ever was done in Chriſtendom. Mind 


this wholeſome advice given you by God and his 


Virgin.” 


* Hiſtoire de Charles VII. Paſquier Recherches, liv, vi. 


chap. v. 


+ An egregious blunder in this pretended | h : 
earl of Suffolk's name being ths bole. nded prop eteſs ; the 
And 
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And when about to begin her march for Or- 
leans, ſne commanded the ſoldiers to make con- 
feſſion; and ordered a ſtandard to be made, which 
ſhe carried in her hand at the head of the 
troops, in which God the Father was repreſented 
5 graſping the globe of the earth, encompaſſed by 
1 fleurs de lis: and ſhe inſiſted, by virtue of her 
F prophetic ſpirit, that the convoy ſhould enter Or- 
leans on the ſide of Beauſle; but the count of Du- 
nois, who thought it more prudent to adhere to 
the rules of military art than to her inſpirations; 
ordered it to approach by the other ſide of the ri- 
river, where he knew the weakeſt part of the Eng- 
liſh army was poſted. This alone is ſufficient to ſhew 
what the real opinion of men of rank and under- 
ſtanding in France was of Joan's divine miſſion. 

However, not to let the ſpirit of the ſoldiery 
cool after the late event, Joan was ſent, on the 
fourth day of May, to atrack the fort of St. Loup, 
which was one of thoſe the Engliſh had raiſed for 
the blockade of the place, and after a furious diſ- 
| pute of four hours, carried it ſword in hand, againſt 

4 a garriſon of twelve hundred men, four hundred of 
: whom were killed in the aſſault, and, amongſt the 
reſt, William Gladdiſdale, captain of the fort, and 
the lords Molings and Poynings. Two days after 
this action, our heroine proceeded againſt the fort 
of St. John, where ſhe met with very little reſiſt- 
ance from the Engliſh, who had well nigh aban- 
doned it before her arrival. Having ſecured 
this conqueſt, ſhe attacked the fort of London, as 
it was called, which was the moſt conſiderable of 
all, and took it by ſtorm, after a very obſtinate 
engagement. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the 
troops were led, without giving them the leaſt re- 
fpite, againſt the fort of Tourelles, but, for want 
of day-light, were obliged to poſtpone the attack 
till next morning, when the French, with Joan ſtill 
marching with her ſtandard in the van, began the 
aſſault, which laſted fourteen hours without inter- 
miſſion: the French were repulſed four ſeveral times, 
and as often returned to the charge, this extraordi- 
nary female always appearing in the foremoſt ranks. 
Under her eye the French thought themſelves in- 
vincible ; they performed prodigies of valour, and 
at length made themſelves maſters of the fort, 
when ſix hundred of the garriſon were put to the 
ſword. During the action, Joan was wounded in 
the neck by an arrow; but inſtead of diſcovering 
the leaſt diſmay thereat, ſhe ſtepped aſide, pulled it 
forth, and returned to the fight as if no ſuch acci- 
dent had befallen her. But we cannot paſs by un- 
noticed the words of Monſtrelet, a French author, 

\d who lived in the time of theſe events, who, in 

> ſpeaking of the Pucelle, thus exprefles himſelf, 
-— *< Notwithſtanding that in theſe three aſſaults [of 

the forts], Joan is reported by common fame to 
have had the chief command, and the glory of 
them; yet they were chiefly performed by thoſe 
noble knights and captains, who had ſo bravely de- 
fended Orleans.“ And in another place he ſays, 
ſpeaking of the march of the French army, after 
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the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, Joan was ever 
in the front before her ſtandard; and in all the 
marches her fame was cried up as it there had 
been no other general but herſelf.“ 

In theſe attacks the Engliſh loſt near eight thou- 
ſand men, and the French not above one hundred: 
Such a ſeries of misfortunes filled the former with 
terror and conſternation : treating the divinity of 
her miſſion with contempt, they conceived a notion 
rather more abſurd, and ſuppoſed ſhe ated by 
compact with the devil“. The common foldiers 
were ſtruck with an unaccountable panic, and 
trembled with the very apprehenſion of being led 
againſt this terrible inchantreſs. The earl of Sut- 
folk, with the lords Talbot and Scales, beheld theſe 
attacks, and the loſs of the forts, without being 
able to ſuccour their party, having ſcarce men 
enough to defend the forts on the ſide of the 
Beauſſe. There was now in Orleans an army full 
as ſtrong as that of the beſiegers, and a free com- 
munication was now opened with Berry, by taking 
the forts on the other ſide of the river, ſo that the 
Engliſh general, finding it impoſſible to reduce the 
place whilſt it could receive ſuccours every day on 
the ſide of Sologne, raiſed the ſiege on the twelfth 
of May, and abandoned the enterprize, after hav- 
ing lain before the place full ſeven months. Such 
was the iſſue of the ſiege of Orleans, on which the 
fall of France had, in a great meaſure depended, 
and the miſcarriage whereof gave a fatal blow to 
the Engliſh affairs in that kingdom. 

Charles, to improve his ſucceſs while his troops 
were in heart, and terror poſſeſſed the Engliſh, 
ſummoned the nobleſſe from all the provinces which 
acknowleged his authority; and they attending him 
in great numbers, with a body of ten thouſand 
men, he put them under the command of the duke 
of Alengon, who had lately recovered his liberty 
upon the payment of his ranſom. The conſtable 
de Richemont joined him at the ſame time with a 
corps of twelve hundred Bretons ; and theſe forces 
being daily ſtrengthened by the arrival of freſh 
ſupplies, reſolved to take the field in purſuit of 
thoſe from whom they had ſo long fled. 

The Engliſh, by an inconceivable miſtake, after 
retiring from before Orleans, inſtead of keeping 
their forces in a body, had diſtributed great part 
of them into places near the Loire, which they had 
ſubdued before they laid ſiege to Orleans. The 
enemy thus divided, the French found little reſiſt- 
ance in the places they attempted. Joan ſtill kept 
along with their troops :. the troops, with her at 
their head, looked upon themſelves as invincible. 
Gargeau, a ſmall fortreſs, into which the earl of 
Suffolk had been ſo imprudent to throw himſelf 
with four hundred men only (probably ſeized with 
the general panic), was obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, and the earl was — priſoner. Melun 
had the ſame fate, with many other towns and 
caſtles that the Engliſh had garriſoned : Beau- 
genci only held out, and this place it was ne- 


ceſſary to take before the entrance into Beauſſe 


Even the regent duke himſelf appears to have had the ſame 
belief, for in a letter addreſſed to king Henry he expreſſes 
himſelf thus: 

„ And alle thing there proſpered for you, till the tyme of 
the ſiege of Orleans taken in hand, God knoweth by what 
advis. At the whiche tyme, after the adventure fallen to the 
perſone of my couſin of Salyſbury, whom God aſſoile. there 
falle, by the hand of God as it ſeemeth, a great ftrook upon 
your peuple that was aſſembled there in grete nombre, cauſed 


in grete partie, as y trowe, of lakke of ſadde beleve, and of 
unlevefulle doubte, that thei hadde of a diſciple and lyme of 
the feende, called the Pucelle, that uſed fals enchauntments 
and ſorcerie. The whiche ſtrooke and diſcomiiture nought 
oonly leſſed in grete partie the nombre of youre peuple there, 
but as well withdrowe the courage of the remenant in mer- 
veillous wyſe, and couraiged your adverſe partie and ennemys 
to aſſemble hem forthwith in grete nombre, &, Rymer, 
vol. x. p. 408. | 


could 


+ 
could be ſecured : accordingly Alengon formed the 
ſiege of it, and in a few days, compelled it to open 
its gates to him. | 

Of the two-and twenty thouſand Engliſh lately 
before Orleans, there were left but ſix thouland, 
under the lord Talbot, who had taken the com- 
mand of the army after Suffolk was made priſoner. 
As ſoon as the French were maſters of Beauyenct, 
rhey marched after this little army (themle]ves 
near twelve thouſand ſtrong), and overtook it, on 
the eighteenth of June, near Patay. The Eng- 
liſh general would willingly have declined a battle 
till his men were recovered of the general con- 
ſternation into which the pretended miſſion, 
and almo!t miraculous ſucceſſes of the Pucelle, 
had thrown them; but there was no remedy, and 
the event proved ſuch as might naturally be ex- 
pected, when a handful of men, and thele under 
the power of juperſtitious prepoſſeſſion and panic 
fear, arc attacked by numbers greatly ſuperior to 
themſelves, and encouraged by a ſeries of ſuccels. 
The Engliſh were totally defcated ; two thouland 
of them lay breathleſs on the field; and upwards 
of two hundred were taken priſoners, among whom 
whom were the lords Talbot, Scales, and i4unger- 
ford, lir 1 homas Kempſton, and ſeveral other 
officers of note. Monſtrelet tells us, that the 
Engliſh troops were in ſuch aſtoniſhment at be- 
holding the banner of the Pucelle diſplayed in the 
front of the French line, and advancing towards 
them, that they forgot to fix the ſtakes, with which 
they were provided, to keep off the enemy's horle, 
and ran away ſhamefully at the firſt onſet. In con- 
ſequence of this day's action, Jonville, a ſtrong 
place near Patay, though provided with a good 

arriſon, ſubmitted to the victors without any 
reſiſtance ; and all the caſtles which held for the 
Engliſh about Orleans, were abandoned immedi- 
ately, the garriſons retiring to Paris: in a word, both 
valour and victory ſeemed now to have changed 
ſides, and the once all- conquering Engliſh now 
fled like a herd of timorous deer before the enſigns 
of a female plebeian. 

Charles VII. had never yet appeared at the head 
of his troops; but encouraged by this victory, de- 
clared he would take the field in perſon. This re- 
ſolution was worth an army to him: the French 
nobility, ever accuſtomed, on ſuch occaſions, to 
attend their ſovereign, even at their own expence, 
flocked from all quarters with their followers, to 
range themſelves under their famous oriflame “. 
Lewis III:. duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, 
Charles's brother-in-law, brought, immediately af- 
ter the battle of Potoy, a ſupply of ſeveral brave 
officers, who had attended him into Italy ſome 
time before, and were come back with him into 
France: in a word, Charles ſoon found himſelf at 
the head of a conſiderable force, and his adherents 
daily increaſing ; while the duke of Bedford was 
obliged to confine himſelf within the walls of 
Paris: ſo greatly had the late ſucceſs on the part 
of the French, and misfortunes on the part of the 
Engliſh, altered the ſtate of affairs. 

Charles now made a general review and muſter 
of his troops at Gieau, and found that they 
amounted to fifreen thouſand fighting men; five 
of which he ſent off in two detachments, one un- 
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der the command of the conſtable de Richemont, 
to make a diverſion in Normandy; and the other 
to carry the war into the heart of Guienne, under 
the conduct of the count de Pondriac. The king 
himſelt, at the head of the remaining ten thouſand, 
began his march for Rheims, at the preſſing in- 
ſtances of the Pucelle, who promiſed him that he 
ſhould be crowned in that city without oppoſition. 
The event anſwered the prediction; and, indeed, 
from the then ſituation of affairs, it required no 
ſupernatural gift to divine it would. Charles, in 
his route, received the ſubmiſſion of Troye and 
Chalons, while the inhabitants of Auxerre followed 
the example. The citizens of Rheins were no 
ſooner apprized of the king's approach, than they 
drove out the Engliſh garriſon, and ſent deputies 
with their keys to Charles, who entered the place 
in triumph; and in a few days after, viz. Sunday, 
July 17, was crowned there with great ſolemnity. 
As ſoon as this ceremony was at an end, the 
Maid of Orleans (for by this name Joan was 
called, ever after the raiſing of that ſiege), very 
prudently deſired leave to retire, aſſirming that ſha 
had now accompliſhed the deſign of her miſſion; 
but the king was, or ſeemed to be, unwilling to 
part with his benefactreſs, and ſhe was at length 
perſuaded to continue at court, where it was more 
than probable her preſence might be ſtill thought 
neceſſary. 

During this ſurprizing revolution in the affairs 
of Charles, the court of Henry in England was 
again embroiled by the revival of the quarrel be- 
tween the duke of Gloceſter and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, whole new dignity of cardinal, while 
it added both to his power and riches, had render- 
ed him ſo inſolent and overbearing that the duke of 
Gloceſter reſolved to check him in his career; and, 
in order to humble his pride, he made a motion in 
the council, that he might not be permitted to keep 
the biſhopric of Wincheſter at the ſame time with 
the dignity of cardinal. After a very ſerious de- 
bate on this important point, the aſſembly, which 
conſiſted of moſt of the peers, ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, decreed, © that, becauſe it was an unknown 
thing to hold a cardinalſhip and the biſhopric of 
Wincheſter in England, they neither durſt nor 
would prejudice the king during his nonage, nor 
was it their intention to prejudge either him or the 
church; therefore they requeſt that the cardinal 
ſhould not appear as biſhop of Wincheſter next St. 
George's day, at Windſor +.” This was a ſevere 
ſtroke to the cardinal's pride; nevertheleſs, he ſtill 
retained his temporalities and powers, and he now 
affected to decline the title of cardinal of Euſebius, 
under which he firſt received his hat, and to aſſume 
one leſs foreign in its room, namely that of cardi- 
nal of England; and, to conſole him for his late 
diſgrace, his good friend the pope appointed him 
his legate in Germany, and general of a cruſade 
againſt the Bohemian heretics, who were known by 
the name of Huſſites, and of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to give a full account in our review of the 
State of the Church, at the end of the reign of 
Henry VII. 

The cardinal was no ſooner inveſted with this 
commiſſion, than he applied to the council for leave 
to raiſe five hundred lances, and as many thouſand 
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archers, for that expedition; and his demand be- 
ing granted, under certain r trictions anc Junica- 
tions T, he began his levies with great diligence, 
and they went on with equal tuccels. cannot 
help obſerving here, that it is amazing, at a time 
When the Englith were fo much diſtreſſed in their 
own interets, they ſhould conſent to 1upport lo 
romantic, fo ridiculous an enterprize : in the end, 
however, this ttep of the counc:i happened to turn 
to the advantage of the nation. 

For when the levies were completed, news Came 
of the loſs of the battle of Patay by the Engliſh, 


and the imminent danger in which the duke of 


Bedford and Henry's affairs were in France. Upon 
this a council was held, on the firit day of July, at 
Rocheſter, in which it was propoſed to employ the 
troops, defigned for the crutade, in the ly rench 
war, and they entered into an agreement with the 
cardinal, who engaged to ſerve in France, under 
the duke of Bedford, till the end of December, 
with the troops of the cruſade, provided they were 
not employed in any ſiege *. In a few days after 
this agreement the council received letters from 
the Engliſh regent and council in France, ſetting 
forth the ſucceſſes of king Charles, whom they ſtyle 
the dauphin, deſiring a reinforcement might be 
ſent over with all expedition, and in particular car- 
neſtly requeſting that the young king ſhould, with 
all convenient fpeed, be ſent over to be crowned in 
Paris, which, if complied with, might, they thought, 
remove a great number of inconveniencies they 
then laboured under. | 

But before this laſt requeſt could be complied 
with, it was thought proper that Henry ſhould be 
ſolemnly crowned in England, which was pertorm- 
ed upon the ſixth of November, at Weſtminſter, 
Henry being then in the eighth year of his age: 
the duke of Gloceſter acting as lord high- ſteward 
in his own perlon, and as lord high-chamberlain 
by his deputy. : 

The parliament, which was convoked on this 
occaſion, voted that the names of Protector and 
Defender of the Nation, ought not, from thence- 
forth to exiſt, as being inconſiſtent with the majeſty 
of a crowned head h. And a committee of the 
lords being being ſent to acquaint the duke of 
Glocelter with this reſolution, he very readily came 
into parliament, and exprefled his acquieſcence in 
it; but with a ſalvo to all the pretenſions which 
his brother, the duke of Bedford, might have. 
The houſe then voted the king a 1ublidy on ton- 
nage and poundage, as formerly, and then broke 
up. We ſhall now reſume the ttatc of affairs in 
France. 

While the Engliſh government was employed in 
making preparations for the king's voyage to 
France, the duke of Bedford repaired to Picardy, 
where he intended to wait for the ſuccours trom 
England; and Charles in the mean time made 
himſelf maſter of Soiflons, Pervins, Chateau Thi- 
erry, Creſſi, and ſeveral other towns and caſtles in 
thole parts. | 

The regent being at length joined by the troops 
belonging to the cardinal, as alſo by another body 
ſent from England, under fir John Radcliffe, he 
found himſelf enabled, in the beginning of Auguſt, 


to bring near twelve thouſand men into the field, at 
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the head of whom he advanced as far as Mon- 
tereau on the Yonne, and from thence ſent a 
challenge to Charles, who was then at Mont 


Nangi, ofering to give him battle in any indit- 
ferent place he fhould name, to end the war by a 
general engagement, if it could not be done by a 
rcaſonabie treaty ; but Charles, grown wile by his 
paſt mistortuncs, forbore hazarding his preſen: 
ſucceſſes on lo precarious an iſſue; and he knew 
the arms of the Engliſh too well, to think of attack- 
ing them in their trenches: thus the two armies 
continued to face each other for ſome days, with- 
out either venturing to attack his opponent. At 
length the duke of Bedford, deceived in his ex- 
pectations from the impetuoſity of the French, 
and ſeeing that Charles had the advantage of him 
by reaſon of the country being plain and level, 
which admitted this laſt to make ule of the ſupe- 
riority of his horſe, the regent returned back to 
the Iil- of France, in order, by his preſence, to 
keep the towns from revolting, as thoſe of Cham- 
pagne had done, as alſo to keep the French no- 
bility in temper, who began to grow tired of a 
campaign, in which they all ſerved at their own 
EXPENCE, 

Charles, on his part, propoſed to paſs the Seine 
at Brai, and retire into Berry; but this project be- 
ing fruſtrated by an Engliſh garriſon entering Brai 
the night before his arrival, Charles croſſed the 
Marne, at Chateau Thierry, and advanced to 
Dampmartin, the duke of Bedford following him 
cloſe; but as both ſides were determined to run no 
hazard without an apparent advantage, and la 
Pucelle, who ſtill attended Charles's camp, vary- 
ing in her opinion, declaring at one time tor, and 
at another againſt an engagement, they parted 
at laſt without coming to a general action. | 

Charles returning to Crepi en Valois, made new 
propolals for bring:ng the duke of Burgundy over 
to his intereſt; but though his ambafladors were 
received with great reſpect, and Charles had many 
advocates amoug the duke's council, in hopes of 
preferments and favours, which the ambaſſa- 
dors were very liberal in promiſing, the negocia- 
tion proved unſucceſsful. He received, however, 
the ſubmiſſion of Compeigne, Creil, Pont St. 
Maizant, Beauvais, and other places; and had he 
advanced to St. Quintin, Corbie, Amiens, and 
Abbeville, theſe towns would likewiſe have received 
him with open arms : but the inhabitants of Senlis 
took arms, and expelling the Engliſh garriſon, ſub- 
mitted to Charles ||. 

It may be ealily ſuppoſed that theſe loſſes muſt 
have given the duke of Bedford ſenſible uneaſi- 
neſs, and the more ſo, as it was partly in his power 
to have prevented them ; but he had now an alarm 
from another quarter, whence he leaſt expected it. 
The conſtable de Richemont, who had lately re- 
tired from the French court, in ſome diſguſt with 
the miniſtry, being joined by his friend the count 
de Marche, who had alſo withdrawn on the ſame 
occalion, they both reſolved to facrifice private 
pique and reſentment to the good of their country 
and the ſervice of their prince ; and, uniting their 
forces, which amounted to about twelve hundred 
men, over-ran all the country about Evreux, in 
Normandy, with great ſuccels ; they even took the 
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had formed other meaſures. His policy ſug 
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{trons caſtle of Galliard, where they found the 
brave Barbaton, the ſame who had defended Me- 
lun againſt the late king Henry *, and whom they 
now let at liberty; and this brave officer, ſecond to 
none in his age, immediately went and joined 
Charles, and was received by that prince with all 
the diſtinction due to his merit. The lots of this 
place, together with that of Aumale, and ſome 
others of importance upon the contines of Nor- 
mandy, alarmed the duke of Bedford ſo much, 
that, leaving two thouſand men, under Radclitt, 
in Paris and recommending the government of the 
city to Lewis Luxemburg, biſhop of Torouanne, 
Henry's chancellor in France, and Morluer, the 
provoſt of Paris, he marched with the main body 
of his troops to Normandy, to ſtop the conſtable's 
rogrels there. 

Charles thought the abſence of the regent a 
favourable opportunity for making an attempt up- 
on Paris, whither he now marched. Lagn and St. 
Denis making no reſiſtance, he poſted his troops 


at Montmartre, Aubervilliers, and the neigh- 


bouring villages, in hopes of ſome commotions in 
the city; but the regent had taken ſuch ſalutary 
precautions, that not a man ſtirred. Diſappointed 
in this relpe&t, he yielded to the continual in- 
ſtances of la Pucelle, who was ſtill in high vogue 
with the people; and on Monday the twelfth of 
September, made an aſſault on the ſuburbs ot St. 
Honoré: the event proved rather diſgraceful to 
the prophetic talents of the Maid, who was her- 
ſelf wounded in the attack, and the French were 
repulſed with great loſs ; upon which Charles, ſce- 
ing no likelihood of carrying his point, marched 
off with his troops, and retired into Berry. His 
departure was probably haſtened by receiving news 
that the regent was about to return from Nor- 
mandy, which he accordingly did, after having 
drove the conſtable out of that duchy; and, ſoon 
after his coming back to Paris, recovered, by 
ſcalade, St. Denis and Lagni, which very much 
annoyed that city : Chateau Galliard was allo re- 
taken in the month of December. 

Before we cloſe the occurrences of this year, it 
will not be improper to take a view of the conduct 
obſerved by the duke of Burgundy, ſince the re- 
volution in the Engliſh affairs. Though this 
prince had about eight hundred men all this time 
in the ſervice of England, yet nothing 1s more cer- 
tain than that, ever ſince the ſiege of Orleans, he 
had not acted with the fame ſpirit and forwardneſs 
in the common cauſe, as he had ſhewn before that 
time: and the event pretty clearly ſhewed that he 
geſted 
to him, that by aſſiſting the Engliſh too power- 
tully, he might procure himſelf troubleſome maſ- 
ters, as he had already experienced in the affairs of 
Hainault; and therefore, ſince he was to have a 
ſovercign, he choſe rather to have a prince of his 
own blood in poſſeſſion of the throne of France 
than a foreigner : his own ſubjects were alſo greatly 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the houſe of Valois. 
Nevertheleſs, he carefully concealed his own ſenti- 
ments, leſt both parties ſhould take the advantage 
of them againſt him; and he reſolved to continue 
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to aſſiſt the Engliſh, but at the ſame time to give 
Charles ſome hopes that his reſentment for the aſ- 
ſaſlination of his father was not inſurmountable : 
in a word, his intent appears to have been to have 
made his own terms at the expence of the Engliſh, 
though he did not think fit to open himſelf ſo 


no means for fixing this important ally; and a 
conference having been held between them art 
Paris, in the month of September, they entered 
into freſh agreements : but, from the effect of 
that inſincerity too common among men, and 
from which princes in particular are not free, 
notwithſtanding their treaties, they could not 
truſt one another, but lived in continual fear of 
being deceived, and that either the one or the 
other would, without ſcruple, break his engage- 
ments upon the proſpect of any conſiderable ad- 
vantage. | 

During thoſe buſy ſcenes in France, very little 
of any importance ſeems to have paſſed in England: 
in ſhort, the principa! thing we find done this year 
in England, was contirming the truce with Scot- 
land, by a meeting of the commiſſioners from both 
kingdoms, by which the ſupplies which king James 
had ſtipulated to ſend to France, were farther de- 
layed+ : nor, indeed, did they take place till ſome 
years afterwards. | 

The year 1430 was opened by the duke of Bed- 
ford by a freſh negociation with the duke of Brit- 
tany, to whom he reiigned all the Engliſh preten- 
ſions in Poictou. Having thus fixed this prince 
and the duke of Burgundy in the intereſt of Eng- 
land, at leaſt for ſome time, the regent next ap- 
plied to the duke of Savoy, who was, to appear- 
ance, a zealous partizan or the houſe of Valois 
but as that prince was both needy and ambitious, 
a little money and large promiſes ſoon gained him 
from the French intereſt; and, together with the 
prince of Orange, it was agreed that he ſhould at- 
tack Charles's dominions on the fide of Dauphine. 
The prince of Orange was to have Vienne, and all 
its dependencies, for his ſhare ; while the duke was 
to poſſels Grenoble and the reſt of Dauphine. 
Gaucourt, who acted for Charles in thoſe parts, 
ſoon had intelligence of this treaty, and managed 
matters ſo well, that he ſurprized the prince of 
Orange, who was to carry on the enterprize, and cut 
in pieces his troops, while he himſelf narrowly eſ- 
caped being made priſoner; but it was only to ſee 
his whole principality and city of Orange fall into 
the French king's hands. 

The revolution of affairs in France gave occa- 
ſion to great murmurs and complaints in England 
and the parliament meeting in the beginning of this 
year, ſeveral warm debates enſued upon this ſub- 
ject. There were not wanting many who accuſed 
the generals of negligence and remiſſneſs in the ex- 
ecution of their duty; while others aſcribed the bad 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh to the miſconduct of the 
king's council, and particularly to the ambition of 
the duke of Gloceſter, who, by his obſtinate proſe- 
cution of the war in Hainault, had occaſioned ſuch 
a diverſion to the Engliſh arms, as had prevented 


the entire conqueſt of France, which muſt have 


* Sce p. 24. cf this volume. The deliverers of this great 
man being about to bring him forth in triumph, he abſolutely 
refuſed to ſtir, having given his word and honour to fir Wil- 
liam Kingſton, the Faglic overnor of that place, not to 
teave his confinement without his knowlege or conſent : Bar- 


baſon's friends therefore were obliged to apply to Kingſton, 
who was about to leave the place in virtue of the capitulation, 
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been the certain conſequence of the whole ſtrength 
of England being united. 8 

But what gave riſe to the warmeſt altercations in 
this aſſembly, was the opinion of a certain party, 
who inſiſted that the untoward fituation of at- 
fairs on the continent, had been owing to the im- 
prudence of the council in detaining the dukes of 
Orlcans and Bourbon priſoners in England, at a 
time when, had they been ſent home, they would 
probably have renewed their old quarrels and diſ- 
ſentions with the duke of Burgundy, which had 
brought ſo much advantage to the Engliſh hereto- 
fore; and that prince, having theſe powerful ad- 
verlaries to encounter, would have found his in— 
tereſt in aſſiſting the Engliſh more heartily than he 
had done of late: in ſhort, the detaining theſe two 

rinces captive, had procured France a tranquility 
deſtructive to England. It was farther urged by 
the abettors of this opinion, that it was not yet too 
late to releaſe them, and that, in the preſent ſtate 
of the Englich finances, their ranſoms might afford 
a reaſonable reg nt. 

This laſt argument had ſuch weight with the 
parliament, that nothing but the expreſs deſire of 
the late king could have prevented them from prac- 
tiling an expedient which bore ſo plauſible an ap- 
pearance. At length it was thought that the go- 
vernment might diſpenſe with the royal reſtriction, 
in favour of the duke of Bourbon, who, by a pri- 
vate contract with the late king, had engaged to 
ſwear to the peace of Troye, to pay a certain ſum 
by way of ranſom, and to deliver his two ſons, and 
two fortreſſes, as hoſtages for the performance of his 
promiſe; and though Henry V. died before this 
treaty could be executed, it had been renewed, 
with ſome alteration, in 1428, and young Henry, 
as king of France, received the duke's homage : 
the treaty was ratified, but ſome intervening ob- 
ſtacles retarded the duke's releale, and, after a 
captivity of eighteen years, he died at laſt a pri- 
ſoner in England, in the beginning of the year 
1434- | : 

The parliament was the more diſpoſed to this 
accommodation, as it would have afforded a fund 
to defray the expences of the King's voyage to 
France; but this reſource failing, they practiſed an- 
other ſhifr, which anſwered the purpoſe : all per- 
ſons poſſeſſed of lands to the value of forty pounds 
per annum, were ſummoned to receive the honour 
of knighthood; the jewels of the crown were pawn- 
ed; and large ſums were borrowed from the towns, 
corporations, and individuals; and cardinal Beau- 
fort, who accompanied the king, ſupplied him, on 
this occaſion, with about ten thouſand pounds for 
his ule. 

Every thing was in readineſs for the king's voy- 
age about the beginning of May this year. The 
duke of Gloceſter was named keeper of the king- 
dom during the royal abſence in France, and Henry, 
with his court, ſet out for Canterbury, on his way 
thither ; but the Englith in general were ſo deeply 
impreſſed with the notion oft Joan's magic ſorcery 
and diabolical power, that many officers and ſol- 
diers, belonging to the forces who were to accom- 
pany the young monarch over, deſerted before 
their embarkation ; and ſeveral of thoſe who had 
actually croſſed the fea, terrificd with the accounts 
they heard of the ſurprizing atchievements of la 
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Pucelle, withdrew privately and returned to Eng- 
land. 

Henry arrived on the nineteenth of May at Ca- 
lais. The council of England had conſented to 
this voyage as a ſtep that was ablolutely neceſſary 
for retrieving their ſovereign's affairs; but thinking 
his perſon would be too much expoſed at Paris 
whilſt the enemy was ſtrong in the neighbourhood, 
they inſiſted on his reſiding at Rouen, till he might 
remove to the capital of his French dominions with 
ſafety. Accordingly Henry, inſtead of march- 
ing directly to Paris, after repoſing ſome time at 
Calais, went to Rouen, where he continued moſt 
part of the year. 

But this ſtep had almoſt loſt Paris to Henry; 
for the French intereſt in that capital, perceiving 
the affections of the duke of Burgundy's party ſen- 
ſibly cooled towards the Engliſh, laid a plan for 
betraying the city to Charles. The vigilant duke 
of Bedford, however, who was always on the watch 
againſt deligns of this nature, having diſcovered 
the plot by intercepted letters, and by the confeſ- 
ſion of the bearer, one hundred and fifty of the 
conſpirators were ſeized, and many of them executed 
with great ſeverity. This was done by way of ex- 
ample, to ſtrike terror into others ; but, at the 
ſame time, it greatly alienated the affections of the 
Pariſians from the duke of Bedford, who thus ſe- 
cured his maſter's intereſt at the expence of his own 
popularity. 

Whilſt young king Henry was at Rouen, the 
regent, apprehending that the duke of Burgundy 
began to lend a favourable ear to the propoſals that 
were inceſſantly making to him by the emiſſaries 
of Charles, endeavoured to attach him more firmly 
to his intereſt by yielding to him all the places that 
the Engliſh held in Champagne and Brie ; but by 
this ceſſion the regent knew he ſhould be enabled 
for ſome time to ſtop the progreſs of Charles, who 
had carried on his conqueſts with wonderful rapi- 
dity. | 
The duke thus influenced, entered France at 
the head of a powerful army; and, after having 
reduced Torcy and Soiffons, he ordered the earls 
of Suffolk and Arundel to join their troops with his, 
and to inveſt Compeigne. This place was de- 
tended by Flavi, a brave experienced officer, and 
provided with whatever could ſerve to make a long 
and vigorous reſiſtance. Upon the firſt news of 
this enterprize, the Maid of Orleans and Xaintrail- 
les, one of Charles's beſt generals, threw themſelves 
into the place, which gave new ſpirits to the gar- 
riſon. 

This happened on the twenty fifth of May. Next 
day, which was the laſt of her liberty, Joan put 
herſelf at the head of five or ſix hundred men, with 
whom ſhe made fo furious a ſally upon the quar- 
ters of John of Luxemburg, count de Ligny, the 
Burgundian general, that ſhe drove him from his 
poſt; but, in making her retreat into the city, ſhe 
was intercepted by a party of the Engliſh, and, af- 
ter a moſt heroic defence, and having her horſe 
killed under her, ſhe was obliged to deliver herſelf 
priſoner to the baſtard of Vendoſme, who imme- 
diately gave her up to the Burgundian general“. 

The Engliſh, long unaccuſtomed to deciſive 
advantages, looked upon the capture of the Maid 
in that light: TeDeum was publicly ſung at Paris; 
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the duke of Burgundy, and all his chief officers, 
lent for her, to ſatiate their curiolity by gazing en 
the perſon, before whom they had ſo lately trembled. 
Luxemburg, whole priſoner the was adjudged to be, 
ſent her to be confined in a caſtle on his own eſtate. 
The garriſon of Compeigne, however, [till conti- 
nued ro make a gallant reſiſtance under its brave 
governor, till the latter end of the year, when it 
was relieved by the the count de Vendoſme: be- 
lides, the army of the befiegers was, during the 
courle of the ſiege, much weakened by the duke 
of Burgundy's going off with a large corps, in order 
to take polleflion cf the duchies of Brabant and 
Limburg, which had fallen to him by the death of 
his couſin Philip; and by the ſending off another 
detachment to oppole the Liegeois, who had in- 
vaded the county of Namur. 

Nothing could have happened more Jucky for 
Charles than this advantage at that time, It re- 
animated his party, who thereby ſaw that his for- 
tune was not fled with the liberty of the gallant 
Maid. Many places in the neighbourhood of 
Compeigne ſurrendered to the French, and Nain- 
trailles defcated Heny, a Burgundian general, at 
Germini, where fir Thomas Knyvet, a brave Eng- 
liſh officer, who had ſome time before defeated the 
count de Clermont near Beauvais, was taken priſoner, 

The king of England remained all this time at 
Rouen. Ihe various ſucceſſes of the war had for 
ſome time ſuſpend-d all talk of his coronation; 
but the duke of Bedford, who ſcems to have reſided 
all this ſummer at Paris, preſſed it fo warmly, that, 
about the middle of November, Henry ſet out for 
that city, to be crowned, accompanied by the 
dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, and a ſplendid 
train of nobility of both nations. The ceremony 
of the coronation was performed in the church of 
Notre Dame, on Sunday the ſeventeenth of De- 
cember, and was as magnificent as the nature of 
circumſtances would admit; but the cardinal of 
England was ſo impolitically ambitious as to place 
the crown upon his head, to the great diſguſt of the 
archbiſhopot Paris and the French nation in general. 

We ſhall ſpare our readers the dry and uninter- 
eſting detail of the numberleſs attempts and ſkir- 
miſhes between the troops of Charles and Henry, 
as they contributed but little to the deciſion of the 
general affair. Ir will, however, not be improper 
to recount one inſtance of che deep impreſſion that 
Joan's pretended inſpiration had made upon the 
minds of the French : a ſhepherd, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rouen, addreſſing himſelf to the mar- 
{hal de Bouſſac, aſſured him that, by virtue of a 
revelation from Heaven, he could conduct him 
through a ſecret path into the very heart of Rouen ; 
and the marſhal communicating the propoſal to 
Xaintrailles, they agreed to embrace the opportu- 
nity, which they thought was offered them by 
Providence. Having, therefore, aſſembled a body 
of choſen troops, they tollowed the ſhepherd, who 
conducted them into an ambuſcade formed by the 
Engliſh, who deſtroyed the greater part of their 
forces, and took Xaintrailles priſoner. 

With a view to convince theit enemies of the 
mere mortality of this heroine, but more eſpeci- 
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ally to cure their countrymen of the terrors with 
which the belief of her ſupernatural agency had 
filled their minds, the Engliſh generals refolved to 
leave nothing undone to get her into their power, 
that, by intereſting religion in the caſe, by pro- 
ceeding in the forms of the church againſt here- 
tics, and, by getting her condemned as a ſorcereſs 
and an impoſtor, they might more effectually an- 
ſwer the end they aimed at, of erazing from the 
minds of the people the idea of her virtue and di- 
vine commiſſion. Accordingly the duke of Bed- 
tord demanded her ſo earneſtly of the count de 
Ligny, that this general could not refuſe his re- 
queſt : he required, however, a reward ſuitable to 
the importance of ſuch a priſoner ; and Joan, be- 
ing delivered up to the Engliſh, was brought to 
Rouen. 

As ſhe had been taken in the dioceſe of Beau- 
vais, Peter Cauchon, biſhop of that city, obtained 
leave of the chapter of Rouen (the fee being va- 
cant) to exerciſe his juriſdiction there, and pro- 
ceed againſt the captive Maid. His requeſt was 
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granted; and, in conjunction with a brother-inqui- . 


ſitor, he began the proceſs, which laſted between 
four and five months; and being carried on with 
all the formalities of juſtice, was approved by the 
faculties of law and divinity, and in the parliament 
of Paris. Whether the imagination of this Maiden 


was really {truck with the notion of her being de- 


{lined to be the deliverer of France, or ſhe had 
coined her ſtory in order to make a figure in the 
world, ſhe appeared before her judges with an air 
of intrepidity that ſtruck all preſent with awe and 
admiration : ſhe boldly avowed the deſigns ſhe had 
tormed againſt the Engliſh ; ſhe told them, with 
an air of confidence as from God, that they ſhould 
ere long be driven out of France. 

Being interrogated about her pretended revela- 
tions, and whether ſhe would ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of the church in that point? ſhe only an- 
ſwered, That ſhe was certain they came from 
God, to whoſe judgment ſhe would leave the de- 
ciſion; determined not to give them up to any 
other authority, even though the church ſhould 
declare them to be illuſions.” This declining 
the judgment of the church was made ule of, by 
aer examiners, as a ſufficient ground to charge 
her with hereſy. When ſhe found theſe conſe- 
quences, ſhe would afterwards have ſubmitted to 
the pope, on condition ſhe might be ſent to Rome; 
but it was not the practice to admit ſuch appeals 
in caſes of hereſy, and the propoſal was conſidered 
as a mere contrivance to gain time for making her 
eſcape*: and as ſhe ſtil] perſiſted in the ſtory of 
her heavenly viſitation, ſhe was at length con- 
demned “ as a blaſphemer againſt God, and an 
impious pretender to divine inſpiration, and the 


| knowlege of future events; and as an idolater (on 


account of her kneeling to the ſaints, angels, or 
ſpirits which appeared to her as ſhe pretended), 
a witch, a heretic, a breaker of the decorum and 
modeſty of her ſex, by going in man's apparel, and 
leading the life of a ſoldier, and as an impudent 
impoſtor; and as ſuch condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment . 


t Fall, p. 115. 

* As ſhe had before attempted to do, while under the 
cuſtody of Ligny, by jumping from the top of the tower, 
where ſhe was confined, down to the ground ; but ſhe wes 


ſo bruiſed with the fall as not to be able to walk, and was 
retaken, and put into irons, 
+ Monſtrelet, p. 71. Paſquier Recherches. 
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While this ſentence was reading on a ſcaffold, 
erectca for the purpole, before the abbey of St. 


Guin, in the hearing, , 4 valt concourte ot people, 
Joon errupted the officer that read it, declaring 
« That ſhe fut nitted to the church and her judges; 


chat, lince they were of opinion ſhe ouglit not to 
mainta.n her revelations, ſhe ſhould not do to for 
the future; and that, as the ſpirit which ſpoke to 
her had aſſured her ſhe ſhould be delivered, ſhe 
was fully convinced ſhe had been deceived.” After 
which ſhe made and ſigned a full recantation, in 
the preſence of all the ſpectators. 

She now left off her man's dreſs, which ſhe 
could never before bi perſuaded to lay aſide, though 
tempted by the promule of being admitted to hear 
mals and to comaunicate, from which ſhe was 
debarred whillt ſhe wore it: but as ſhe ſtill diſco— 
vered a ſtrong inclination to that garb, thoſe who 
were bent on her ruin having, to tempt her, left 
4 man's ſuit in the room by her all night, ſhe was 
tound drefled in it next morning, pretending that 
the had a viſion the preceding night, commanding 
her ſo to do. The fact being proved, the court 
met again, and declared her a relapſed heretic, and 
delivered her over to the ſecular arm, to be burnt 
alive; which ſentence was executed upon her in 
the Old Market-place of Rouen, on the thirticth 
day of May, 1431. 

Such was the end of this famous amazon, la 
Pucelle, or the Maid of Orleans, whoſe reputation 
in point of chaſtity was never impeached even by 
her enemies. Her actions were certainly extraordi- 
nary, and her courage can never be too much ad- 
mired, whether it aroſe from her natural conſtitu- 
tion, or was the effect of enthuſiaſm. The French 
had ſuch a regard for her memory, that, on a re- 
viſion of her proceſs, in which, not ſo much the 
form, as the ſubſtance of the affair was examin- 
ed, ſhe was, on the ſeventh of July, 1456, ad- 
judged innocent. Father Daniel tells us, that there 
were ſeveral deſcendants from her family living in 
his time, who took the ſurname of du Lys“. 

It cannot be denied that the Engliſh, on this 
occaſion, appear to have been actuated by a bar- 
barous policy and bigotted ſuperſtition, in thus 
condemning to death a perſon, whole noble at- 
chievements, in defending the liberty and inde- 
pendence of her. country, ought to have recom- 
mended her to the eſteem of every humane and 
generous breaſt: beſides, they were guilty of a fla- 
grant act of injuſtice, in puniſhing one who, be- 
ing a native under another government, and taken 
in fair war, could neither legally be tried by their 
courts, nor put to death by their award. But it is 
now time to fee what was tranſacting in England, 
during the courſe of this year. | 

Soon after Henry's departure for the continent, 
the duke of Gloceſter, taking advantage of the car- 
dinal's abſence, who had accompanied the king 
over fea, declared in the council that Wincheſter 
intended to quit the king and return to England, 
to excite freſh troubles in this kingdom, as well 
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as to avail himſelf of the pope's authority for diſ- 
ſolving his engagement to ſerve againſt the French 
king. This remonſtrance met with ſuch credit, 
that the council publiſhed a proclamation, forbid- 
ding all the king's ſubjects, of what rank or con- 
dition ſocver, on pain of impriſonment, to ac- 
company the cardinal, ſhould he leave the king 
without the royal permiſſion +, 

On the eighteenth of November, a truce for one 
year was concluded at London with the king of 
Caſtile, to commence on the firſt of May, 14314. 

About the middle of December the amballadors 
of England ſigned, at Edinburgh, in Scotland, a 
five years truce with that nation, to begin the ſame 
day with that made with Caſtile ||. 

On the twelfth of January, 1431, a parliament 
was held at Weſtminſter by the duke of Gloceſter, 
keeper of England, which gave the king one tenth 
and one fifteenth, and a third of both; a grant of 
tonnage and poundage for two years, with a ſubſi- 
dy of like value on all merchants ſtrangers, over 
and above the ſaid tonnage and poundage CF, with 
other grants, and ſeveral public acts were allo 
made, which will be found in their proper order 
under the head of Laws. 

When the ſinews of war are defective, no great 
enterprizes can be expected: the moſt conſiderable 
undertaking on the continent this year, was the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Vaudemont by the troops of 
the duke of Burgundy, who ſupported Anthony, 
count de Vaudemont, in his pretenſions to the du- 
chies of Lorraine and Barr, as heir male of his uncle 
Charles, the late duke, in oppoſition to Rene of 
Anjou, who claimed theſe two duchies as huſband 
to Iſabella, daughter to the aforeſaid Charles. Renẽ 
and the famous general Barbaſon riſing from be- 
fore the town which they had beleaguered, met 
the Burgundians at Sandricourt, and offered them 
battle, which the others accepting, a bloody en- 
gagement enſued, in which the troops of Rene 
were routed, himſelf taken priſoner, and the gallant 
Barbaſon left dead upon the field of battle. All the 
advantages gained by the Engliſh conſiſted in the 
recovery of Louviers, which had been furprized by 
Stephen de Vignolles, called la Hire; and in de- 
teating a party of French, near Beauvais, by the 
earl of Arundel. It is extremely difficult to trace 
all the rambling encounters which happened at this 
juncture, or to fix either the times or ſcenes of ac- 
tion : we mult not, however, paſs by unnoticed 
the ſurpriſal of Montargis by the Engliſh, through 
a correſpondence they held with a young woman, 
who prevailed with her lover to admit them into 
the town by a back gate. On the other fide, Lor, 
a French captain, made an inroad to the very gates 
of Caen, upon a fair-day, and carried away two 
thouſand perſons, with a very great booty: after 
which he retired to Selle le Guillaume, a ſmali town 
in Maine, where he was beſieged by the earl of 
Arundel; but the duke of Alengon ſuddenly 
coming to his relief, obliged the Engliſh to re- 
tire C. 


_ 


—_ 


— 


* There appeared ſuch another extraordinary maid in the 
Jaſt century, in Muſcovy. After the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion 
againſt Alexis, father of Peter the Great; amongſt the pri- 
ſoners brought to the general there was a nun, who wore a 
man's habit, over that of her order.-She had commanded 
leven thouſand men, and ſhown great bravery on all occaſions, 
Death did not terrify her, though ſhe was condemned to be 
burnt, for leaving her monaſtery ; and when ſhe went to the 


place of execution, ſhe faid, if every one had behaved as 


— 
J * 


valiantly as herſelf, the general and his whole army would have 
been cut to pieces. Mem. of the reign of Peter the Great. 

+ AQ. Pub. vol. x. p. 472. | 

t Ibid. p. 473. 

|| Ibid. p. 482 —487. 

$ Cotton's Abridgment, p. 597, 598. Rot. Parl. 9 Hen. 
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' This is all that paſſed worth notice in France be. 
tween the two parties. In England, the duke of 
Gloceſter proved ſucceſsful in quieting ſome com- 
motions which appeared there during this year 
It ſeems the ſpirit of the lower people under Tyler 
and Straw, in the reign of Richard II. was not yet 
entirely rooted out of the nation 3 for, ſoon atter 
the riſing of the parliament, numbers of diſorderly 
people aſſembled near Addington, under one Man- 
deville, a weaver, and bailiff of the place. This 


Mandeville took the name of Jack Sharp of Wig- 


moreland, in Wales; which being the chief ma- 


nor of the Mortimer family, carries an appearance 
of ſome important deſign being in agitation, though 
it has not come to our knowlege: it is certain that 


the duke of Gloceſter thought it of ſo much con- p 


ſequence, that he went down himſelf, at the head 
of ſome troops, and diſperſed the infurgents. Their 
leader, Mandevil, was taken priſoner, and, ac- 
cording to Stowe, from whom we have inſerted this 
tranſaction, he confeſſed that the intention of his 
party was to have deſtroyed all the prieſts: upon 
this confeſſion, and his overt- acts of treaſon, he 
was executed as a traitor at Addington, his head 
was ſet upon London bridge, and the reſt of the 
principal abettors were put to death in other parts 
of the kingdom. : ; 

Young Henry had, ſoon after his coronation, 
left Paris and retired to Rouen, where the duke of 
Bedford thought him in greater ſafety ; but here 
he was in d?ager of being ſurprized in the night of 
February 3, 1432. One Peter Audebceuf, a na- 
tive of Bearne, but in the Engliſh ſervice, entered 
into a plot with one Ricarville, a French officer, 
to get poſſeſſion of the city and Henry's perſon, 
by introducing Ricarville, with one hundred and 
twenty men, into the great tower of the caſtle : 
and had this ſmall party been ſupported by a larger 
corps of troops, which were poſted within a league 
of the place for that purpoſe, it is more than pro- 
bable the deſign would have ſucceeded ; but the 


| officers quarrelling about ſharing the booty which | 
they ſuppoſed they ſhould find in the place, many | 


of them refuſed to march, though they had advice 
of the lucky beginning of their enterprize by the 
ſafe introduction of Ricarville and his party, and 
the whole body returned to Beauvais. Thoſe who 
had entered the great tower being thus abandoned, 
were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion : Audebceuf, 
the traitor, was quartered ; fifty of the French had 
their heads ſtruck off, and the reſt detained pri- 
ſoners of war. The French had better ſucceſs in 
their attempt upon Chartres, which, on the twen- 
tieth of April, was furprized by the count de Du- 
nois, and the garriſon, conſiſting of five or ſix 
hundred Engliſh, taken priſoners. 
The late danger which he had fo narrowly eſ- 
caped alarmed king Henry to ſuch a degree, that 
he immediately ſer out for England, and arrived at 
Dover the middle of February. He was received 
with great ſnew of affection by his Engliſh ſubjects: 
and the firſt act of his government, after his arri- 
val, was to take the great- ſeal from the chancellor, 
the archbiſhop of York, and give it to the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells: and a parliament being ſummon- 
ed on the ninth of May, the biſhop, in conſequence 
of his new dignity, made a ſpeech at its opening. 
John Ruſſel, ” 4 was Choſen ſpeaker to the commons. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
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The differences between cardinal Beaufort and 
the duke of Gloceſter appear to have been re- 
vived with great bitterneſs in this parliament. 
It ſeems the duke had, as keeper of the kingdom, 
given orders, ſome time before, for ſeizing at 
Sandwich ſome of the king's jewels, which were 
mortgaged to the cardinal, and which the latter in- 
tended to carry over with him to France, whither 
he was going to join the king. The cardinal com- 
plained of this to the houſe as a violent inſult of- 
tered to his perſon and property, and prayed that 
the duke might be obliged to make reſtitution , 
but the affair being ſtrictly enquired into, the 
houſe made an order, that, before they were re- 
ſtored to him, he ſhould pay the king ſix thouſand 
ounds more on them, and lend him ten thouſand 
marks beſides. The cardinal, who ſeems now to 
have been worth more money than almoſt all the 
other noblemen of England, ſubmitted to this 
mulct; and it was moreover ordered, that, if it 
ſhould appear upon a fair and equitable trial, thar 
the baggage had been juſtly ſeized, the money 
ſhould be forfeited to the king. The cardinal, 
however, apprehending ſome other attacks againſt 
him from the ſame quarter, made fuch intereſt in 
the parliament, that the commons were prevailed 
on to preſent a petition in his favour, and by 


which he, the cardinal, obtained an ample par- 


don, with a Non obſtante of all ſtatutes and ordi- 
nances, for all the offences and actions he might 
have been guilty of, either againſt the king or the 
ſtate +. : 

Very little elſe of moment paſſed in this parlia- 
ment, which now proceeded to grant the king a con- 
tinuance of the ſubſidy upon wool, tonnage, and 
poundage : and, before the houſe broke up, Ri- 
chard Plantagenet, ſon to the earl of Cambridge, 
beheaded in the beginning of the late reign, being 
now of age, was reſtored to all the hereditaments 
belonging to the late Edward, duke of York (ſlain 
at the battle of Agincourt), and of Edmund Mor- 
timer, earl of Marche; and fir John Cornwall was, 
by a very honourable patent enrolled in full parlia- 
ment, created baron of Fanhope . | 

In the courſe of this year ſeveral ſkirmiſhes and 


ſurprizes happened between the troops of Charles 


and thoſe of the regent duke, chiefly to the diſad- 
vantage of the latter; but the loſſes of the Engliſh 
were in ſome meaſure repaired by the ſurprize of 
Montargis, which facilitated, ſome time after, the 
recovery of Previns : but, in the month of July, 
Bedford having laid ſiege to the town of Lagni on 
the Marne, with an army of ſix thouſand men, 
notwithſtanding all his vigilance and precaution, 
the count de Dunois (baſtard of Orleans) found 


means to throw ſuccours into the place; and after- 


wards marching with all his forces towards Paris, the 
duke of Bedford,” alarmed at this ſtep, and fearing 
that he might be in private correſpondence with 
the Pariſians, raiſed the ſiege, and retired with his 
troops to cover that capital. Here he was morti- 
fied by an event that gave the Engliſh intereſt a 
great blow: his wife Anne, ſiſter to the duke of 


Burgundy, and the chief means of that harmony 


and friendſhip which had hitherto ſubſiſted between 
them, died on the fourteenth of November, and 
was buried in the church of the Celeſtines, in the 
city of Paris “. 


+ Rymer, vol. x. p. 590593. 


t Dugdale. Sandford, 


1 Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 2 
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The regent duke had always taken a particular 
care to keep the duke of Burgundy and the duke 
of Brittany in the Engliſh interelt, to which the 
Jatter was but very little inclined ;z and it was pure- 
ly owing to his fear of not being able to defend 
himſelf from the reſentment of the Engliſh, that 
he had not long ago quitred their party, and open- 
ly ſided with king Charles, a ſtep which his brother, 
the count de Richemont, was inceſſantly ſoliciting 
him to take. The death of Anne of Burgundy 
diſſolved the cloſe connection that ſubſiſted between 
her brother Philip and the regent duke; and a ſtep 
which the latter took ſoon after, helped to bring 
matters to an open rupture between them. Bed- 
ford, being a widower, married, in March, 1433 
(not quite four months after the deceaſe of his late 
duchels), Jaquelina of Luxemburg, a young lady 
of about ſeventeen years of age, eldeſt daughter of 
Peter of Luxemburg, earl of St. Pol T. This 
haity marriage was extremely reſented by the duke 
of Burgundy, who not only conſidered it as a [hight 
put upon the memory of his ſiſter lo lately deceaſed, 
but as an affront to himſelf, it having been done 
without his knowlege, whereas he thought the duke 
of Bedford ſhould have ſhewn him more re{pect, 
ſince, beſides the conſideration of the many ties by 
which they were united, he married the daughter of 
one of his vaſſals. The duke of Bedford, who was 
very prudent and circumſpect, had doubtleſs his 
realons for acting with ſuch ſecrecy and reſerve: 
be that as it may, ſeveral bitter recriminations were 
thrown out on this occaſion by both ſides; and car- 
dinal Beaufort, fearful of the conſequences, la- 
boured to make up the quarrel, and prevailed ſo 
far upon both parties as to obtain their conſent to a 
conference, in May, at St. Omer's, in order to ad- 
juſt all differences. The two dukes came to the 
place appointed, but an unhappy diſpute about 
precedency prevented their reconciliation, and cauſ- 
ed them to part extremely diſguſted with each other. 
It ſeems the conference was to have been held at a 
third place, and not at either of their houſes ; rhe 
duke of Bedford, however, inſiſting on the firſt 
viſit, the other refuſed to comply with it, though 
in a town of his own dominions, and that the other 
was the fon, the brother, and uncle to kings, but, 
above all, the repreſentative of his nephew, who, 
as king of France, was the duke of Burgundy's 
maſter. But the truth ſeems to be, that the latter 
had already reſolved to deſert the Engliſh intereſt, 
and laid hold of this pretext to break with the re- 
gent ; though, at the ſame time, he determined to 
have it in his power to extort ſuch terms from 
Charles as he ſhould think proper to preſcribe, and 
for that reaſon he ſtill continued his hoſtilities againſt 
the French. Thus the war continued to be carried 
on, not only in Burgundy, where Philip's forces 
acted alone, but alſo in Picardy, where they were 
joined by the Engliſh, and where the French had 
ſurprized ſeveral places: the molt conſiderable of 
theſe was St. Valery; but it was afterwards reco- 
vered by the earl of St. Pol, the duke of Bedford's 
new father in-law, and the lord Willoughby ; but 
the death of St. Pol, who was ſoon after carried off 
by a peſtilential diſtemper, which raged this year 
in all the Engliſh part of France, almoſt ruined 
the regent duke's beſt-concerted ſchemes; for there 
being no general of eminence to take the command 
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of the troops, the war was left to the conduct of 
the commanders of garriſons, and produced nothing 
but depredations, which ruined all the provinces 
on this ſide the Loire, rencounters of ſmall parties, 
and attempts on petty forts, without giving occa- 


ſion to one remarkable action. It was on this ac- 
count that the duke of Bedford propoſed to king 
Charles the exchange of the gallant lord Talbot 
for Xaintrailles; and his offer was accepted. The 
duke of Bedford could not do without ſuch a gene- 
ral as Talbot, though, to procure him, he was 
forced to give his equal to the enemy. 

If the affairs of the Engliſh were upon an ill 
footing in France, they wore not a much better 
face in England, where the people began to be 
heartily tired of the war, and were extremely de- 
ſirous of procuring a fair and equitable peace, fo 
that there was an univerſal murmuring throughout 
the nation, and the parhament granted ſubſidies 
with the greateſt reluctance. The duke of Bedford 
had ſeverely felt the effects of this backwardneſs, 
and, deſirous to carry on the war with ſuch a force 
as, whilſt Charles's affairs were low, might at once 
clear the provinces on this ſide the Loire of the 
enemy, and. by the reputation which ſuch ſucceſs 
would give to the Engliſh arms, keep the dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany firm in their alliances with 
England, appointed a meeting with the duke of 
Gloceſter at Calais. He expected ſome comfort, 
or at leaſt council, at this conterence ; but Glo- 
ceſter giving him no hopes of obtaining any aid 
from England, unleſs he came over himſelf, the 
regent duke, though he could be very ill ſpared 
from Paris, was forced to take this ſtep, and ſet 
out for England about the middle of June. 

On the eighth of July this year, the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter; and on the thirteenth the 
duke of Bedford appeared in the houſe, when he 
acquainted the aſſembly, that, however neceſſary 
his preſence might be in France, the ſervice of his 


king had required his attendance in England: 


he then proceeded to give the two houſes an ac- 
count, as well of what had paſſed of late years in 
France, as of the preſent ſtate of that country. 
His conduct was unanimouſly approved, and the 
parliament not only expreſſed their high opinion of 
his ſervices in France, but requeſted him to ſtay in 
England, and rake the direction of affairs upon 
himſelf ; with which the duke complied for the 
preſent, and actually remained in England till the 
year 1434. 

In the mean time the duke of Orleans, who had, 
ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, been a priſoner in 
England, and who had long ſolicited his freedom 
in the moſt earneſt terms, but to no purpoſe, thought 
he now found, in the general diſpoſitions of the 
Engliſh towards a peace, a favourable opportunity 
tor recovering that ineſtimable bleſſing. As he 
was indulged with a free correſpondence with 
France, he was perfectly well acquainted with the 
diſpoſitions both of that court and its enemies. 
There had lately happened a revolution in Charles's 
court: Tremouille, the firſt miniſter to that prince, 
having rendered himſelf obnoxious to- the queen 
and the princes of the blood, they, with his capital 
enemy, the conſtable de Richemont, conſpired to 
deſtroy him: the deſign took effect; Richemont 
found means to ſeize his perſon at Chinon, where 
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the French court then reſided, and cauſed him to 
be carried to the ſtrong caſtle ot Mount Treſor, and 
there ſhut up. Charles at firſt appeared greatly en- 


raged at this inſult put upon himlelf in the perſon 


of his miniſter ; but ſoon growing calm, he received 
Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, as his prime 
miniſter ; and in a ſhort time the count became a 
greater favourite than his predeceſſor. 1 
This change in the French miniſtry proved © 


infinite advantage to Charles's affairs. New ſchemes 


for peace were now laid, and hopes were entertain- 


ed, that, if an interview could be brought about 
between Charles and the dukes of Burgundy and 
Brittany, theſe princes might be induced to exert 
their endeavours for that purpoſe, or be brought 
to deſert the Engliſh, if they continued obſtinately 
bent to proſecute the war. he bringing about 
this deſirable interview was now undertaken by 
the duke of Orleans, who wiſely judged, that if the 
parties could ſecurely truſt cach other, they would 
be all of one mind, and join in ridding their coun- 
try of an enemy who had lorded it there in the moſt 
imperious manner. = | 

To bring about his favorite view, theretore, he, 
in Auguſt this year, gave in a paper of propoſals 
for a general congrels towards cftabliſhing a peace. 
He propoſed that the queen dowager of Sicily, her 
Jon, Charles of Anjou, the duke of Brittany, with 
his two brothers the counts de Richemont and St. 
Giles, the duke of Alengon, the counts of Armag- 
nac, St. Foix, Perdriac, and Clermont (ton to the 
duke of Bourbon), and the archbiſhop of Paris, 
ſhould meet ſuch plenipotentiaries as the Engliſh 
court ſhould nominate, at Calais; and he delired 
permiſſion to aſſiſt at the congreſs, in order to en- 
force the negociation. At the ſame time he pre- 
ſented a ſet of articles, which were ſo favourable for 
England, that the council embraced his propoſal 
without heſitation *, and he ſigned, ſealed, and 
ſwore to the treaty which he had planned : bur, 
notwithſtanding, theſe ſolemn appearances of truth 
and real intention on the part of the duke of Or- 
leans, and though ſafe-conducts were actually ex- 
pedited by the government of England for the per- 
ſons who were to aſſiſt at the conferences, yet no- 
'thing can be more plain than that the whole was, 
on the part of the duke, an artful juggle, to give 
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his countrymen an opportunity of underſtanding 
one another's ſentiments, and to divert the council 
of England from liſtening to the requeſt of the 
duke ot Bedford, and making preparations for re- 
covering their late loſſes in France. That this was 
the real ſtate of the caſe will clearly appear in the 
lequel. 

In the mean time the affairs of the Engliſh went 
very badly in France, through the abſence of the 
duke of Bedford, who, on his return thither, in 
the autumn of 1434, found the Lower Normandy 
in danger of being loſt: the pealants, who were 
utterly ruined by the incurſions of parties, having, 
in the beginning of that year, taken arms to the 
number of fifty or ſixty thouſand men. Two thirds 
of thele invaded the Vexin, and the other body of 
twenty thouſand attacked Caen, which, torethes 
wich Hartfleur, Dieppe, and Lillebonne, they ſoon 
reduced. The carl of Arundel was fo ſooner in- 
formed of this inſurrection, than he advanced againſt 
thoſe who had fallen into the Vexin, and, attack 
ing them in the night, obtained an eaſy victory. 

It might have been more difficult to reduce thoſæ 
in Caen, as they were headed by the marſhal de 
Ricux, but they were ſo terrified at the fate of 


their companions, that they immediately diſperſed, 


and the greateſt part of them returned to their own 
habitations. The marſhal, with a few of the moſt 
courageous, threw themlelves into Dieppe, which, 
together with Harfleur, was ſtill in the hands of 
Charles; though Arundel recovered Caen and 
Lillebonne, and afterwards marched againſt the 
French in Picardy, who had taken the ſtrong town 
of Rue: but being informed on his way, that the 
enemy was fortifying Gerberoy, near Beauvais, he 
thought it more adviſeable to drive them thence 
before the works could be completed. Accordingly 
he appeared before that place; but hearing that la 
Hire and Xaintrailles were approaching with twelve 
hundred men to its relief, he raiſed the ſiege, and 
marched to meet them in order of battle, when a 
bloody diſpute enfued. Sir Ralph Standiſh, with 
about one hundred horſe, were cut in pieces at the 
firſt onſet; and three culverins, which la Hire 
had brought into the field, did ſuch execution, 
that of five hundred horſe which the earl had with 
him, two hundred were killed, and one hundred and 


* Theſe were of ſo very extraordinary a nature, that it 
would be unpardonable in us not to give our readers a ſight of 
them. The paper is worded in the moſt abject terms, for he 
there calls — his lawful Lord of France,” and gives 
Charles no other title but that of the dauphin. 

I. He propoſes that the king of England and France ſhould 
ſend commiſhoners with full powers to treat of a peace; and 
that the queen dowager of Sicily, &c. as above 

II. He, the faid duke, propoſes, if the peace ſhould take 
place, to continue for a year after its commencement a pri- 
loner within England; after which time he is to be ſet at li- 
berty without any ranſom, upon his ſwearing fealty, homage, 
and allegiance to Henry, as true king of France ard Eng- 
land, and never to recognize any other perſon or family in 
that capacity, and to fight for him to death againſt all living, 
and to bring all his tenants and ſubje&s to do the ſame, under 
grievous penalties ; but if they ſhould agree to this, they were 
o enjoy all the benefits ſtipulated by the treaty of Troye. 

HI. He promiſſes the ſame for his friends, the duke of 
Alengon, the earl of Armagnac, the earl of Perche, and his 
own brother the earl of Angouleſme ; and likewiſe to employ 
all his good offices with his Giends who had dominions without 
France, ſuch as the dukes of Milan and Savoy, to acknow- 
lege Henry as king of France, and to enter with him into a 
firm league and friendſhip. 

IV. In caſe the peace ſhould not take place, he offers to 
put into the hands of the Englith the cities of Orleans and 

lois, with all the forts and poſſeſſions belonging to his own 


family; and likewiſe to procure them the poſſeſhon of an in- 
finite number of other places, not immediately dependin up- 
on himſelf, particularly Rochelle and Mount St. Michadl, 
with Lifieux, Xaintes, Bourges, Chinon, Poitiers, Tourney, 
Kc. or an equivalent for them all, except the two firſt-men- 
tioned, which were to be delivered up without admitting an 
equivalent; and that if, in the mean time, king Henry ſhould 

leaſe to confer on him any eſtate or poſt in England, he was, 
in like manner, ready to ſwear homage, fealty, and allegiance 
to him. 


V. In caſe a general peace ſhould not be concluded, he, the 


ſaid duke of Orleans, agrees, for the greater ſecurity of perform 


ing his promiſes, to re- deliver himſel? a priſoner in England un- 
til all his engage ments ſhould be fullfilled, unleſs che king and 
council of England ſhould find it expedient for their ſervice to 
give him leave, under the great - ſeal, to depart from England. 
In another article he ſuppoſes the dauphin (as he affects to 
call king Charles) would be contented with an honourable and 
confiderable appenage, or proviſion, for him and his heirs; 
which was the very thing the Engliſh aimed at in the negoci- 
ation: and there cannot be a clearer proof than this very arti- 
cle, that the duke of Orleans was in concert with the court of 
France to impoſe upon England ; for can it be ſuppoſed that 
Charles ever would entertain a thought of being ſatt,fied with 
the above appenage in lieu of a crown and — an to which 
he had an undoubted right? This hope, therefore, was inſi- 
nuated- only to cauſe the Englith the more readily to fall into 

the ſnare. Rymer's Fodera, vol. x. p. 556—3 59. 
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fifty taken priſoners. As to Arundel himſelf, he | with France. But there was, however, no pretence 
was mortally wounded and taken pritoger, and in in decency for breaking off the propoſed conter- 
a few days expired, to the great lorrow of the duke | ences at Calais; and this might greatly have em- 
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of Bedturd, who in him loſt one of his bravell ge- barraſſed the duke in his newly adopted views, had 
nerals, and England one of the moſt accompliſhed | not the council of Baſil, which was then fitting, 
of her noblemen. | interpoſed ; tor the cardinal of St. Croix, who 

But the loſs of this great man was in ſome mea- had tome time betore been leat by that coucnil 
ſure ſupplied by the ſervices of the gallant lord Tal- | to labour for an accommodation between France 
bot, who arrived about the latter end of the ſummer | and England, now received treſh inſtructions 


from England, with four or five thouſan.l men, to 
whom he joined ſome troops drawn. rom garriſons; 

and being joined by the marſhal de Liſle Adam 
(whom Henry had made marſhal of France), at | 
the head of about three thouſand troops, he reco- 
vered Creſpi in the county of Valois, Braumont on | 
the Oyſe, Creil, Pont St. Maixence, and Clermont 


to continue and redouble his efforts; and, under 
colour of his authority, it was refolved that the 
conferences for a general peace ſhould be held at 
Arras inſtead of Calais. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the French court had intrigued ſo well, that 
the duke of Burgundy, in a meeting he had with 
the archbiſhop of Rheims, chancellor of France, 


in the Beauvoiſis, which had been ſurprized by the | and others of Charles's miniſters, put the final 
French: he even began the ſiege of Beauvais, but hand to a ſeparate agreement with that monarch 5 
the bad weather obliged him to deſiſt. During | but this was to be kept a profound ſecret till the 


theſe petty excurſions Charles went into Langue- | event of the congrels of Arras ſhould be known ; 


doc and Dauphine *®, | 
This year died the duke of Bourbon, a priſoner | 
in England, being ſucceeded by his fon, the earl of 
Clermont, in his honours and eſtate. This prince 
had ever continued zealouſly attached to the French 
intereſt ; and, putting himſelf at the head of a for- 
midable body of troops, he made a terrible irrup- 
tion into the duke of Burgundy's eſtates ; and his | 
progrels was ſo rapid, that, before that duke could 
get together an army to drive him out of his domi- 
nions, he laid waſte with fire and ſword great part 
of the open country, and ſurprized many of the 
towns. Upon notice of this, the duke of Bedford 
altered the deſtination of certain troops, which were | 
to have beſieged Manche, and ordered them to 
march, under the lord Willoughby, to the aſſiſtance 
of the duke of Burgundy. It was not long before 
they came up with the main body of the French, at 
Lyonnois, and, after an obſtinate encounter, the 
Engliſh and Burgundians remained maſters of the | 
field. 
The duke did not fail to lay hold of this oppor- 
tunity to repreſent, in very warm terms, to the 
council of England, this invaſion on his territories 
as the effect of the great load he was obliged to 
take of the war through their inactivity, and which 
extremely exhauſted his ſubjects : in ſhort, he be- 
gan to ſhew himſelf greatly diſcontented; he com- 
plained of the duke of Bedford as having treated 
him diſreſpectfully in the affair of his marriage. 
His violent averſion to Charles, on account of the 
murder of his father, began now to abate; and 
having, in purſuit of his vengeance, done enough 
to ſatisfy his honour, by reducing France more 
than once to the brink of ruin, he was not averſe to 
a reconciliation with Charles, and no longer to per- 
ſiſt in ſetting a foreign family on the throne, even 
to the excluſion of himſelf and his blood. In this 
diſpoſition he lent a willing ear to a propoſal made 
him by the conſtable Richemont, of a conference 
at Nevers, under pretence of adjuſting matters be- 
tween him and the count de Clermont, now duke 
of Bourbon, Accordingly, in January, 1435, the 
two dukes and the conſtable repaired to Nevers: 
the latter and the duke of Bourbon were accom- 
panied by their wives, who were Philip's ſiſters; 
and this conference finiſhed the work, and deter- 
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mined him to drop his reſentments, and make peace 


and, the more effectually to cover their deſigns, 
they ſeemed impatient to fix a day for opening the 
congrets, which was accordingly appointed for the 
month of July; and notices were ſent to the coun- 


| ci] of Baſil, and to almoſt all the powers of Eu- 


rope, not even excepting the court of England, to 
ſend their plenipotentiaries to aſſiſt at the negocia- 
tion, which, it was ſaid, was intended not only to 
cloſc the wounds of France, but to reſtore peace to 
the Chriſtian world. 

In a word, the duke of Bedford and the govern- 
ment appear to have been completely duped in this 
affair, and not to have entertained the leaſt doubt of 
the duke of Burgundy's ſincerity : this is clearly 
evinced in that, when they came to nomingte their 
plenipotentiaries at the approaching congreſs, they 
put the duke at the head of the commiſſion : this, 
indeed, laid that prince under 2 difficulty how to 
act, both as a plenipotentiary for Engiand, and a 
prineipal contracting party in the negociation; but 
this difficulty he got partly over by the inſtructions 
which he gave to his commiſſioners, who appeared 
there for him as duke of Burgundy: on the whole 
it muſt be confeſſed, that this prince acted a very 
treacherous part through the whole affair. 

A little before the opening of the congreſs, the 
Engliſh council received intelligence that the duke 
of Burgundy had ſolicited pope Eugenius to abſolve 
him from the oath which he had taken to the late 
king Henry. Eugenius being applied to on this 
ſubject, declared that the French prince had not 
made any ſuch demand; and that, for the future, 
he would obſerve ſuch conduct as would be ſatis- 
factory to the king of England. How religioully 
his holineſs obſerved his promiſe will appear by the 
ſequel. | 

The congreſs of Arras was not opened till the 
ſixth of Auguſt, though the firſt of July was the 
day appointed, all the plenipotentiaries not being 
arrived at that time. Thoſe on the part of Henry 
were partly Engliſh and partly French, as Henry 
treated in quality of king of both people: the Eng- 
Iſh commiſſioners (beſides the duke of Burgundy, 
as chief) were the biſhops of Norwich and St. Da- 
vid's, the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, the lord 
Hungerford, Lyndwood, the famous canoniſt, 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, ſir John Radcliffe, conſtable 
of Guienne, fir John Popham, fir Robert Shotſ- 


—— 
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borough, 
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boron 2h, ſecretary Reynel, with the doctors Ever- 
ard, izuſſel, and Sprevor, all of them civilians“. 

Ihe chief. of thole for Charles were the duke of 
Bourbon, the count de Richemont, conſtable of 
France; the count de Vendoime, great-maſter of 
the houſhold ; Renaud of Chartres, archbiſhop of 
Rheims and chancellorof France; Chriſtopher d' Har- 
court, and Gilbert de la Fayette, marſhal of France. 

Thole for the duke of Burgundy were, Rolin, 
his chancellor ; the biſhops of Liege, Cambray, 
and Arias; the duke of Gueldres the counts of 
Eſtampes, St. Pol, de Ligny, Vaudemont, Nevers, 
Natſu, Monttort, Magie, and ſome others. 

The kings of Poland, Caſtile, Navarre. and Si- 
cily, the dukes of Brittany, Barr, and Milan ſent 
likewiſe th-ir ambatladors, as the city of Paris and 
the great towns of Flanders did their deputies. 
The conferences were to be held under the media- 
tion of the cardinal of St. Croix, who aſſiſted as 
repreſenting the pope, and the cardinal of Cyprus, 
who appeared on the part of the council of Baſil. 
In ſhort, no fewer than ten thouſand people extra- 
ordinary repaired to Arras on this occalion J. 

The conferences were begun by the duke of 
Burgundy, as fir{t plenipotentiary for England: he 
demanded of the French commiſſioners the terms 
they were inſtructed to proceed upon, in writing; 
which they accordingly gave in, and were to the 
following purpoſe: 

% That Henry ſhould lay aſide his ſtyle of king 
of France, and renounce, tor himſelf and his heirs, 
all claim to that crown ; and allo that he ſhouid 
give up Paris, and all the places he held in other 
parts of the kingdom : in conlideration of which 
he ſhould enjoy what he actually poſſeſſed in Gui- 
enne, together with the entire duchy of Norman- 
dy, but on condition of ſwearing homage and do- 
ing fealty to Charles, as king ot France, for thoſe 
territories, agreeable to the ancient uſage.“ 

The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were next called 
upon to give in their propoſals, which were, 

That Charles ſhould be left in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of all he already held on both ſides the Loire, 
on condition that the Engliſh ſhould retain the like 
poſſeſſion of all they held in France; but that to 
prevent any future differences, the places of the 
one power: that lay in the heart of the other's poſ- 
ſeſſions, ſhould be exchanged tor the like places to 
be given up by the other power, or tor ſome other 
equivalent.” They likewiſe offered, “ That their 
king ſhould marry a daughter of Charles; and that 
the duke of Orleans ſhould be ſer at liberty for a 
moderate ranſom.” 

The conterences on the ſubject did not laſt long; 
the French not receding from their demands, and 
the Engliſh abſolutely rejecting them as ſo remote 
trom what the duke of Orleans had made them ex- 
pect, all farther proceedings towards a peace be- 
rween the two crowns were ſtopped, and the Eng- 
liſh plenipotentiaries (all but the duke of Burgun- 
dy), with all their retinue and attendance, lefr 
Arras on the ſixth of September, and proceeded to 
Calais, from whence they ſent the duke of Orleans 
over to England; for the Engliſh had been ſo far 
impoſed upon by that prince, that they had actu- 
ally brought him with them to Calais, hoping that 
his preſence, and the reflection of his captivity, 
might have a great influence with the French 
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commiſſioners in the proſecution of the negocia- 
tion; but this ſtep had a very contrary effect, ſor 
the duke underhand wrote to his countrymen, en- 
couraging them not to abate aught of their de- 
mands, nor to ſuffer his confinement in the leaſt to 
influence their proceedings. 

The haſty departure of the Engliſh plenipoten- 
tiaries was by no means a ſubject of ſurprize either 
to the duke of Burgundy or the French ambaſſa- 
dors; they muſt have foreſeen that the offers they 
made, would be refuſed; nay, it may very reaſon- 
ably be preſumed, that it was for this very purpoſe 
they projected the plan of a congreis for a general 
peace, well knowing that the Engliſh would reject 
the conditions they meant to propoſe, and their 
refuſal would furniſh the duke of Burgundy with 
a pretext tor concluding a ſeparate accommodation : 
and here we may learn the true motives of the mag- 
nificent offers made by the duke of Orleans to the 
king of England, in caſe the conferences ſhould 
prove ineficctual, 

Agreeable to this plan, on the Engliſh plenipo- 
tentiaries quitting the congreſs, their abrupt de- 
parture was exaggerated, and repreſented as a clear 
evidence they never intended to make peace; and 
the duke of Burgundy now openly declared, that 
he was not obliged to be governed by their humour, 
or render the war everlaiting for their ſake, but 
thought himſelf at full liberty to act for his own 
own intereſt; and, by the aſſiſtance of the mediat- 
ing cardinals, the accommodation between him and 
Charles was very quickly finiſhed, for on the twenty- 
firſt of September (only fifteen days after the de- 
parture of the Engliſh ambaſſadors), the cardinals 
having previouſly abſolved the duke from the oath 
he had taken to the late and preſent kings of Eng- 
land, concluded a ſeparate treaty of peace with 
France, on the following terms, 

That king Charles, though he excuſed him- 
ſelf from the murder of the duke of Burgundy, 
his father, yet he ſhould make ſatisfaction for his 
death, by puniſhing all that were found guilty of 
it, if they could be diſcovered and apprehended, 
by death; if not, by perpetual baniſhment : and 


ſhould build a church in Montberras, with a monaſ- 


tery of twelve monks and a ſuperior, which he 
ſhould endow with a ſufficient maintainance, ro 
pray for his foul tor ever. 

II. That king Charles ſhould pay to the duke 
of Burgundy fifty thouſand crowns, for the jewels 
that were taken trom his father at the time of his 
death; and ſhould have liberty to recover thoſe 
that were not named, particularly the fleece, which 
was of a very great value, from any in whoſe pol- 


ſeſſion they were found. 


III. That the following countries, cities, and 
towns, with all their pre- eminences and juriſdictions, 
ſnould be immediately delivered up to Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, and ſettled on him and his heirs, 
whether male or female, viz. Maſon in Xaintoinge, 
the city of Auxerres, with the juriſdiction of Barr 
up the Seine, the city of Caſtel, with the lay pa- 
tronage of the church and abbey of Leuxeule, 
pretended to, but never poſſeſſed by the dukes of 
Burgundy before, the cities of Montidier, Peron, 
St. Quintin, Corbie, Amiens, and'Abbeville, the 
county of Ponthieu and Poictou, with the out- 


| bounds of Champagne. 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. x. p. 611, 612. 


+ Ibid. p. 616, 617. P. Daniel. Monſtrelet. 
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« IV. That, in caſe the king of England ſhould 


mike war upon the duke of Burgunily and his 
tubjects, king Charles ſhould aſſiſt him both by 
lei and land, as in his own cauſe, and ſhould not 
make peace with him, unleſs he concluded him in 
it: and that, if king Charles ſhould not tully keep 
to his agreement, his own ſubjects ſhould not be 
bound to obey him; but being tree from all oaths 
of allegiance to him, might aſſiſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy againſt him. : 

„NV. "hat Charles, count Charlerois, fon to duke 
Philip, ſhould marry the lady Catherine, king 
Charies's daughter, and have with her in portion 
one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns -g.“ 

The princes of the blood in France, and the 
noblemen of Burgundy, ratified this agreement 
under their hands and ſeals; and, on the fifth 
day of November, it was confirmed by the 
council of Baſil, which denounced ſentence of ex- 
communication and interdict againſt that prince 
who ſhould infringe the articles. Never had king 
of France made ſo diſhonourable a peace; bur it 
ſeems as if the French court thought nothing too 
much to bring the duke of Burgundy off trom his 
alliance with England, as the ſureſt means to ex- 
tricate Charles from his difficulties. 

If the defection of the duke of Burgundy was an 
unlucky incident for the Engliſh intereſt in France, 
it received a-ſtill more fatal blow, and almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, by the death of the duke of Bedford, 
which happened this year, on the fourteenth of 
September, in the caſtle of Rouen. Very probably 
his indignation to be thus impoled upon by Charles 
and the duke of Burgundy, and his foreſecing that 
the affairs of his nephew were going to be irretriev 
ably ruined, helped to throw him into the ſickneſs 
of which he died. We have already given the cha- 
raracter of this prince; and ſhall only add, that it 
is hard to ſay, whether he ſhone moſt in the field 
or the cabinet, whether he was a greater hero or 
politician, and whether he was molt eſteemed or 
admired for his valour, his equity, or his modera- 
tion. 
neration in which the memory of this excellent 
prince was held, even by his enemies, than the re- 
ply which Lewis XI. ſon of Charles VII. gave to 
one of his courtiers, who adviſed him to demoliſh 
the monument of Bedford“: „ God forbid (ſaid 
Lewis) that I ſhould be guilty of ſuch a baſe and 
ungenerous action, as to diſturb the aſhes of a 
prince, who, were he alive, would make the boldeſt 
of us all tremble ; I rather wiſh that a more ſtately 
monument were erected to his memory |.” _ 

About the ſame time died Iſabella, queen dow- 
ager of France, at Paris, very little lamented by 
the French, who conſidered her as the principal 
cauſe of all thoſe miſeries and calamities with 
which the kingdom had been ſo long oppreſſed. 

The death of the regent, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, was a terrible blow to the Engliſh intereſt 
in France; and the misfortune was made {till 
greater by the ſquabbles of parties in the council 


There cannot be a greater proof of the ve- 
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of England, which cauſed a delay of ſeven months, 
in a juncture where a moment was not to be loſt, 
before they could agree in the choice of a ſucceſ- 
for. The French found their advantage in this 
delay; and the garriſon of Pontoiſe going out to 
forage, the townlmen roſe, ſeized the place, and 
applied tor aſũſtance to the marſhal de Liſle Adam, 
who, taking upon him the government of the town, 
delivered it afterwards to Charles VII. and was 
confirmed by him 1n that charge, as well as in the 
dignity of marſhal of France. This general had 
never been hearty in the ſervice of the Engliſh ; 
and though young Henry had created him conſtable 
of France, yet he gladly embraced the firſt oppor- 
tunity of returning to his allegiance to his lawful 
ſovereign. The marſhal de Reux, who had throwri 
himſelt into Dieppe, getting an army of eight of 
ten thouſand men together, before the end of this 
year, reduced Feſchamp and Mortvilliers, with all 
the towns and caſtles in the Upper Normandy, ex- 
cept Arques and Caudebec. 

All theſe mifortunes, which were but ſo many 
preludes to far greater ones, ſtruck a deadly damp 
into the minds of the Engliſh. A parhament had 
been aſſembled, on the tenth of October this year, 
at Weſtminſter, in which the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, lord chancellor of England, in his ſpeech 
at the opening of the ſeſſion, gave the members a 
particular detail of the negociations at Arras, in 
which he repreſented the conduct of the duke of 
Burgundy in the blackeſt colours; and the nation 
was ſo exaſperated at the news of that prince's de- 
fection, that they voted a large ſubſidy for carry- 
ing on the war, and to puniſh the faithleſs conduct, 
as it was termed, of the duke of Burgundy J. 

Mean time the duke, willing to ſhew [till ſome 
regard for Henry, ſent two heralds with letters, to 
excule his concluding a ſeparate peace, in which he 
declared it was through no diſſaffection to the Eng- 
liſn that he had taken that ſtep, but to comply with 
the earneſt wiſhes and remonſtrances of his har- 
raſſed people, ſinking beneath the load and cala- 
mity of ſo long a war; and concluded with exhort- 
ing Henry to enter into the like pacific ſentiments, 
and conclude a peace upon juſt and moderate terms, 
offering his mediation between him and Charles 
for that purpoſe. This offer was looked upon as 
a freſh inſult ; beſides, it was obſerved that the ſu- 
perſcription of his letters was now in a different 
{tyle to that he was wont to uſe ; for whereas he 
had before always directed to Henry as his ſove- 
reign lord and king of France and England, he 
now only gave him the appellation of Henry, 
by the-grace of God king of England, our well 
beloved couſin 8.“ It was reſolved to return no 
anſwer to his letters; his heralds were treated with 
indignity ; the parliament even took no precaution 
to conceal their indignation from the public ; and 
the populace getting a hint of the affair, the mob 
role in London, and fell upon the Flemings and 
others of the duke of Burgundy's trading ſubjects 
then in that city, killing ſome and plundering 


+ Monſtrelet. Du Tillet. Hall. 

* He was buried in the church of Notre Dame, in Rouen, 
under a plain tomh of black marble, with an epitaph upon a 
tablet of braſs, affixed to a pillar at the foot of his tomb, 
above the epitaph ſtood his eſcutcheon of arms (of filver, now 
loſt) within the Garter, betwixt two oftrich-feathers ; and un- 
derneath a root is repreſented which the prieſts call . la racine 


de Bedford,” or Bedford's root. Sandford's Genealog. p. 
314. 


|| Hall, p. 129. Rapin. 

t During the fitting of this parliament the duke of Gloceſ- 
ter received a commiſſion to be governor of the town of 
Calais, the tower of Riſbank, the caſtles of Haines, and 
Gueſnes, with all the Engliſh acquiſitions in the neighbour- | 
hood, in the room of fir Richard Woodvile, who had ſuc- 
ceeded, on the duke of Bedford's death, as governor of Calais. 
Rymer's Fœdera, vol. x. p. 648. 


$ Monſtrelet. Du Tillet. Hall. 
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others, till a proclamation was iſſued to ſtop thoſe 
diſorders, and protections were granted to ſuch as, 
being ſetiled in England, would take the oath of 
allegiance; but thole who would not, were imme 

diarely expelled. This ſtep had a great effect, for 
molt of the Flem:ith, or Brabanders, ſettled here, 
immediately naturalized themſclves Engliſhmen. 

The duke of Burgundy, atter the treatment his 
amballadors and ſubjects had met with, thought he 
had no meaſures to keep with the Englith court; 
and, to give Charles an earneſt of his ſincerity, 
he corrupted the Engliſh commanders ot Vincennes 
and Corbeil to betray them into his hands, and 
immediately reſigned them into thoſe of the French 
king. Several towns in Normandy allo revolted 
to the French, and theic conqueils paved the way 
to the reduction of Paris itſelt. 

Nothing could give a greater reputation to king 
Charles's affairs than reducing the capital of his 
realm; but his finances not being in a condition to 
ſuppor: ſo large an army as was neceſlary to beſiege 
it in form, the only way left of tucceeding in the 
enterprise was to amule the court of England with 
freſh propolals, white he might find means to eſta- 
bliſh lome incriiiugeace within the place, fo as to 
ſurprize it betore the Ingliſhi could be upon their 
guard. Wich this view he made overiures of Peace 
to Henry in tne beginung of the year 1430, and 
offered to confirm it by giving that monarch the 
eldeit daughter of France in marriage; and, amaz- 
ing as it may ſeem, notwithitanding the court of 
England had fo lately, and with ſo much haughti- 
nels, rejected all terms with France, and when 
they could not be ignorant of the diſpoſitions which 
Charles and the duke of Burgundy were taking to 
drive the Engliſh entirely out of France, they liſt- 
ened ſo attentively to this propoſition, that Henry 
even named the duke of York and ſome others as 
his plenipotentiaries to treat of a peace; nay, he 
likewiſe named for his commiſſioners to conclude 
the marriage, the cardinal of England and the 
duke of Burgundy, with whom he was actually at | 
war? . Let others account for this glaring contra- 
diction, in the beſt manner they are able; I mutt 
confels myſelf utterly at a loſs herein, and fhould 
look upon it as incredible, did it not ſtand as a 
tat vouched upon the face of our records. 

This inconſiſtency or fluftuation in the Engliſh 
councils, however, regained to Charles his capital 
and his crown; for while his agents, in concert 
with the duke of Orleans and the count d' Armag- 
nac, were amuling Henry's court, he diſpatched 
the conſtable de Richemont, the marſhal Liſle 
Adam, and the count de Dunois, to attempt the 
great and deciſive conqueſt, which he had ſo much 
at heart. Corbeil and Vincennes had been already 
betrayed into the hands of thoſe generals; and 
they now made themſelves maſters, by the like 
treacherous artifices, of Eſcouan and St. Denis; 
to that Paris was in a manner blocked up, and its 
tupply of proviſions greatly ſtraitened : it is true, 
that the conſtable's troops did not amount to above 
ſix thouſand men, even after he had been Joined by 
a body of five hundred lances ſent by the duke of 


Burgundy ; but the French generals found means 
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to procure ſuch exact intelligence from within the 
place, that, with this handful, they proceded to 
the reduction of it. 

The lord Willoughby at this time commanded 
for Henry in Paris: he had no more Engliſh regular 
troops within the place than fifteen hundred, fo 
that he was obliged to depend upon the French- 
J-ngliſh (or rather Burgundian) party among the 
citizens themſelves to guard the gates. It was by 
the help of this party that Liſle Adam had ſurprized 
the place, about fifteen years before, for the Eng- 
liſh; to them therefore he ſecretly applied on this 
occalion ; and finding the ſole difficuity they had 
as to their giving up the city, was left Charles, if 
ſucceſsful, ſhould puniſh them ſevercly for their 
long diſloyalty, the marſha}, who had toreteen this 
objection, and wiſely provide againſt it, produced 
an act ot amneſty under Charles's own hand, and 
evarantied by the duke of Burgundy, ſtipulating 
a full pardon, and reſtitution of all their privileges, 
to the Pariſians. This fatisfied the conipirators, 
and they undertook to let him into the town, carly 
in the morning of Friday, the thirteenth of April, 
by the gate of St. Michacl. 

On the day appointed, Liſle Adam, with a cho- 
ſen party, ſcaled the walls, by ladders let down by 
thoſe within; at the ſame time another party let 
down the draw-bridge, that the conſtable might 
enter with all his forces. The alarm ſoon ſpread, 
the Engliſh took to arms immediately, and Wil- 
loughby, with a wonderful preſence of mind, gave 
{uch orders, that the conſtable would have been 
driven out of the city; but the French and Bur- 
gundian parties joining in his favour, drew chains 
acroſs the ſtreets, and roſe in every quarter, and 
while the garriſon endeavoured to repel the aſſail- 
ants, they were overwhelmed with a ſhower of 
ſtones from the windows and battlements of the 
whole city, echoing with repeated acclamations of 
„Long live king Charles VII. and the duke of 
Burgundy ! ” 

The governor, unable to oppoſe ſuch a multi- 
tude of enemies, retired to the Baſtile, where he 
might have defended himſelf for a conſiderable 
time, had it been properly furniſhed with ſtores 
and amunition; but finding it deſtitute of every 
thing neceſlary for ſuſtaining a ſiege even of a ſhort 
continuance, he capitulated a few days after, upon 
condition of being allowed to retire unmoleſted, 
with his garriſon and their baggage, to Rouen f. 
St. Germain and Charenton ſoon followed the fate 
of the capital. 

Upon the death of the duke of Bedford, Ri- 
chard Plantagenet, duke of York, was nominated. 
to the regency of France; but Edmund Beaufort, 
third ſon of John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet (by 
an unaccountable miſtake, in all our hiſtorians 
called duke of Somerſet, though no ſuch title then 
exiſted 8). and himſelf carl of Mortaigne in Nor- 
mandy, and lord of Chirkland in the Marches of 
Wales, conteſted with him that dignity ; and hav- 
ing gotten the duke of Gloceſter on his ſide, they 
managed their intrigues with tuch art in the coun- 
ct], that the expediting of the duke's patent was 
delayed from time to time, which had given the 


+ Aud from theſe are deſcended many of our moſt frequent 
ſurnames, fuch as Warner, Ware, johnſon, James, obertſon, 
Wilſon, Michel, Dyſon, Crabbe, Tait, Nichelſon, Hunt, 
Herne, Tilman, Cowper, with many others, too tcdious to 


mention. See Rymer's Fa:dcra, vol. x. p. 636—65 3. 
*. Rymer's Fœdera, vol. x. p. 442, 643. 
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A.D. 1436. 
patrizans of Charles in France leiſure to extend 
their conqueſts without oppoſition ; but the loſs of 
Paris ſeems to have awakened the council of Eng- 
land out of the lethargic diſpoſition which had made 
them hitherto ſo ſhamefully neglect the affairs of 
France, and to have convinced them of the necel- 
lity of proſecuting the war there with vigour; at 
the lame time certain intelligence arriving, that 
the duke of Burgundy was meditating a great blow 
upon ſome other of the capital poſſeſſions of the 
Engliſh in that country, the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
who had warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke of 
York, at length prevailed to have the ſeals put to 
a commiſſion, appointing him the king's licutenant- 
general in France f, notwithſtanding all the oppo- 
{ſition of the duke of Gloceſter; and the duke of 
York ſet out for France with an army of eighty 
thouſand men; but theſe unhappy diſputes had ſo 
much retarded the public ſervice, that he did not 
arrive in that kingdom till the middle of May, 
when he landed in Normandy, where he recovered 
many ſmall places and caſtles, which the French 
had taken ſince the death of the duke of Bedford. 
While he was thus employed, he received intelli- 
gence that the duke of Burgundy was making great 
preparations for the ſiege of Calais; in conſequence 
of which he wrote over to the council in England, 
preſſing them to put that place in a poſture of de- 
tence, Nothing could alarm the court of England 
more than this news: orders were immediately iſ- 
ſued for equipping a fleet and army, the former to 
be commanded by the earl of Huntingdon (John 
Holland), and the latter by the duke of Gloceſter, 
who, on this occaſion, obtained from Henry, as 
king of France, a grant for life of the county of 
Flanders; as John, lord Beaumont, did that of 
Boulogne. 

In the mean time the duke of Burgundy, glow- 
ing with reſentment ta find his good offices, to- 
wards bringing about a peace, ſv contemptuoully 
treated by the Engliſh, had been continually endea- 
vouring to diſtreſs Henry all he could; and having 
aſſembled the ſtates of his dominions, before whom 
he laid the proceedings and practices of the Engliſh 
court in the moſt odious lights, he at length pre- 


vailed wich that ever fickle people to reſolve upon 


entering heartily into a war with England, and to 
begin by forming the ſiege of Calais. He had 
drawn together an army of fifty thouland men, of 
which ſeventeen thouſand were inhabitants of Ghent, 
and with theſe he ſurprized the caſtles of Oye 
Marque, Sangate, and other fortreſſes of import- 
ance about Calais. 

Before this laſt place he fat down about the lat 
ter end of June, with his numerous army. The 
Flemings fancied that they ſhould have little more 
to do than ſhew themſelves, and that the garriſon 
would be terrified into an immediate ſurrender; 
but they ſoon found their miſtake. The beſieged 
made a moſt gallant defence, the place was well 
ſupplied with all neceſſaries, and the beſiegers found 
themſelves molt terribly harraſſed by the ſuccesful 
and well-conducted fallies of the enemy. Philip, 
wao hoped to acquire immortal fame by taking of 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, began to 
perceive with regret, that the attempt was beyond 
his power; however, as he knew that the duke of 
Gloceſter was daily expected to the relief of the 
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place, he reſolved to omit nothing to prevent theſꝰ 
ſuccours from entering, and ordered five or fix 
great hulks, loaded with ſtones, to be funk at the 
mouth of the harbour, to choak up the entrance ; 
but theſe veſſels lying aground on the ſands at low- 
water, the people of Calais, when the tide was our, 
found means to burn them, and otherwiſe render 
them ulclcls. 

The deſign of blocking up the port by ſea thus 
miſcarrying, a ſmall wooden fort was erected on the 
land-fide, and well ſupplied with cannon and other 
military engines, to batter the place, and hinder the 
ſallies of the beſieged : this was taken by the Eng- 
liſh, and the Flemings, who guarded it, all put to 
the ſword. In the mean time the duke of Glo- 
ceſter arrived, with about fifteen thouſand men : 
he found the garriſon in ſo high ſpirits, and ſaw 
ſuch manifeſt ſigns of fear in the approaches of the 
beſiegers, that ne immediately ſent a meſſenger to 
the duke of Burgundy, offering him battle. The 
latter accepted the challenge, as the only chance 
he now had for ſucceſs, deſpairing of ever being 
able to carry the town; but his beaſtful Flemings 
had experienced too much of the Engliſh valour 
to dare to meet it, even with ſuperior numbers, in 
the field : they pretended they were betrayed, the 
place not being inveſted by ſea, as they had been 
aſſured it would; in a word they ſhamefully broke 
up their camp, and made a molt precipitate retreat. 
Philip, fearing that the garriſon of Calais might 
take advantage of the contuſion cauſed by this ſud- 
den deſertion, drew up his regular troops to ſecure 
their retreat; and, leaving his artillery, baggage, 
and proviſions in the hands of the Engliſh retired 
to Gravelines “. 

The duke of Gloceſter, having provided for the 
ſecurity of Calais, marched, wich about ten thou- 
ſand men, into the very heart of Philip's county of 
Artois, burning and deſtroying all before him, and 
taking great plunder; but, for want of proviſions, 
he was forced ſoon after to return back to Calais. 
Nor was this the only loſs that the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſuſtained : hardly had he returned to his 
own dominions, when he had the mortification to 
ſee the maritime coaſts of his poſſeſſions in Flanders 
ravaged by an Engliſh fleet, while he himſelf was 
even in danger of loſing his life in a ſedition at 
Bruges, after having ſcen the marſhal Liſle Adam 
almoſt torn in pieces by the furious populace +. 

This year Margaret, princeſs of Scotland, daugh- 
ter of James I. who, the reader may remember, 
was affianced ſome time before to the dauphin of 
France, Lewis, having now completed her twelfth 
year, was ſent over to France, and the marriage 
was celebrated with the utmoſt pomp, on the four- 
teenth of June, at Tours, 

The truce between England and Scotland ex- 
piring much about the ſame time, hoſtilities were 
recommenced between the two nations. The earl 
of Northumberland, with the other lords of the 
Marches, invaded Scotland, but were encountered, 
at a place called Pepperden, by William Douglas, 
earl of Angus, and ſome other Scottiſh noblemen, 
when, after an obſtinate engagement, victory fell 
to the Scots, who routed the Engl killing fif- 
teen hundred of their men, and taking above four 
hundred priſoners ; while their own loſs did not 


amount to more than two kundred in all. The 
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Engliſh council being apprized of the intended 
paltage of the princeſs Margaret over to France, 
litted out a fleet, which was ſtationed in the Chan- 
nel in hopes to intercept her; but the Scottith 
ſquadron, failing round by the Weltern Illes, el- 
caped the enemy's cruiſer-, and landed their pre 
cious charge ſafely at Rochelle. | 

In the beginning of the year 1437 died queen 
Catherine of Valois, widow of Henry V. at tne 
end of whoſe reign we have given an account of 
this lady's ſecond marriage, the deſcendants from 
which afterwards ſat on the throne of England, 
This princeſs was followed by Joan ot Navarre, 
the other queen dowager of England, relict of 
Henry IV. befide whom her remains were interred; 
a proof that, before her death, ſhe had got the bet- 
ter of the aſperſion that had been caſt upon her 
conduct and loyalty to the royal family. 

Early this year a parliament was held at Weſt- 
miniſter, who made teveral regulations for the be- 
nefit of the marine and trading intereſt ; and pro- 
vided for the farther ſecurity of Calais, in conſe- 
quence of a repreſentation from the duke of Glo 
ceſter, governor of that place, ſetting forth the 
danger it was in, and proteſting in form, that the 
loſs thereot ſhould not be imputed to him, if its 
preſervation was not attended to in time. In this 

arliament likewiſe fir Richard Woodville, a gal- 
= young toldier, and who had been captain or 
deputy-governor of Calais, owned his marriage 
with Jaquelina of Luxemburg, ducheſs dowager of 
Bedford, which having been contracted without 
the king's licence, the bridegroom was obliged to 
pay a thouſand pounds fine for that, and to obtain 
livery of her dowry ; but he was afterwards (in 
the twenty-ſixth year of this reign) created earl of 
Rivers by patent. The remarkable acts of this 
parliament will be found in their proper place: 
taking leave of the civil, we will now proceed to 
the military tranſactions of this year. | 

The two parties in France paſſed the greateſt 
part of this year in daily inroads and ſurprizes up- 
on each other, unchecked by the ſevere cold of 
the early part of the ſeaſon; for the brave and in- 
defatigable Talbot found means to turn this very 
circumſtance to the advantage of his maſter's arms. 
Having undertaken to ſurprize Pontoiſe, he effect- 
ed his deſign by a ſtratagem worthy of his military 


enius: knowing that the ditches of the place were | 


rozen, and the country all about being covered 
with ſnow, he ordered a large body of his men to 
march by night, with white cloths over their ar- 
mour; and coming before day to the foot of 
the walls, he made them lay down in the ditch, 
where they could not be diſtinguiſhed from the 
inow with which it was filled : the centinels being 
to be relieved at day-break, the Engliſh, on hear- 
ing the garriſon's drums, clapped their ſcaling- 
ladders to the wall, and entered the place ſo ſud- 
denly, that neither the garriſon nor Varambon, the 
governor, had time to make the leaſt defence, but 
took to precipitate flight for their own ſafety. The 
taking of this important poſt enabled the Engliſh 
to waſte the country and make incurſions to the 
very gates of Paris, to the great annoyance of that 
capital. 

The garriſon of Crotoy, which was commanded 
2 fir John Standiſh, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 


albot, committed the like ravages in the adja- 
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cent parts of Ponthieu, and greatly harraſſed Ab- 
beville and other towns, belonging both to Charles 
and the duke of Burgundy ; this made the latter 
reſolve to lay ſiege to Crotoy in perſon : he accord- 
ingly ſat down betore it with about ten thouland of 
his beſt troops, but had the mortification to find 
his project baffled ; for the duke of York, after 
having reduced Tancarville, Beauchatel, and Ma- 


teville, detached the lord Talbot with a body of 


five thouſand men, to relieve the place; and this 
experienced general, having paſſed the Somme ar 
Blauquetaque, without oppoſition, advanced to 
Crotoy with ſo much reſolution and good order, 
that the duke thought proper to decamp, and 
ſuffer him, without reſiſtance, to ſupply the place 
with all neceſſaries, and even to ravage the neigh- 
bourhcod for ſome days, after which the Engliſh 
general went and joined the regent's army in Nor- 


mandy. 


In the mean time Charles, after having ſpent the 
concluſion of the preceding year in celebrating the 
marriage of his ſon Lewis, the dauphin, with the 
princels of Scotland, in aſſembling the ftates of 
Languedoc, and in ſettling matters in his other 
provinces ſouth of the Loire, made preparations for 
marching to Paris, which he had nct yet honoured 
with his preſence. Accordingly, getting together 
an army of ſix thouſand men, he advanced to Brai, 
a town on the river Seine, and, after having taken 
Chateau Landon, Charni, Nemours, and ſome 
other Engliſh garriſons that lay in his way, he 
inveſted Montereau ſur Yonne, a poſt of conſe- 
quence as interrupting the communication of the 
county of Gatinois with Champagne and Bur- 
gundy. | 

This garriſon was commanded by ſir Thomas 
Gerard, a brave Engliſh officer, who made a gallanc 
defence, though his numbers in the place did not 
amount to more than four hundred men. Hither- 
to Charles had not been remarkable for his perſo- 
nal courage, but on this occaſion he performed 
ſuch noble exploits as greatly ſurprized his friends 
and his enemies: having, after a long ſiege, given 
orders for a general aſſault, he was the firſt who 
jumped into the ditch, where the water came up to 
his middle, and was the firſt who mounted the 
walls; and ſo greatly were his men animated by 
his example, that the town was taken ſword in 
hand. After this conqueſt, by which he ac- 
quired great reputation, Charles went to Melun, 


having ſent the conſtable Richemont to diſpoſe 


things for his entry into Paris, where he arrived in 


perſon on the fourteenth of November this year, 
and was received with the warmeſt expreſſions of 
loyalty and joy; while he, on his part, ſeemed 
to forget that the city had ever ſhut her gates 
againſt him. His firſt care was to re- eſtabliſ the 
parliament and courts of juſtice there, and to pro- 
vide for the future good government of the city. 
But a ſtop was put to thele ſalutary regulations; for 
a terrible famine, followed by a peſtilence, broke 
out among the impoveriſhed and long-harraſſed in- 
habitants, which carried- off ſuch numbers as ren- 
dered it unſafe to live within the walls; and the 
king and court leaving the city, with tae greateſt 
part of the remaining people, it became a perfect 

deſart. 
But France did not alone experience calamities; 
England was rent by factions: the Somerſet party 
| at 
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at that court, ſworn enemies to the duke of York, 
of whom they had conceived a. jealouly, founded 
upon reaſons of blood, had intrigued 10 ellectually 
4.-2inſt him, that he was recalled from the govern- 
ment of France this year, and Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, was appointed Heary's licute- 
nant· general in that kingdom. The old feuds be- 
tween the cardinal and the duke of Gloceiter were 
alſo revived, with the moſt rancorous animolity : 
the latter was indefatigable in attacking him where- 
ever he lay open; and the other entrenched him- 
ſelf deep behind repeated general pardons from the 
crown tor all tr:a!5ns or treſpaſſes he might be 
guilty of. Gloceſter had ever been a ſtrong op- 
poier of the releaſe of the duke of Orleans, and 
the dying charge of the late king gave his oppoli- 
tion no ima!l weight; but, notwithſtanding, the 
cardinal-biſhop, glad of any opportunity to humble 
his antagoniſt, even though at the expence of his 
country's intereſt, lent a tavourable ear to the pro- 
poſal made him by Charles, tor bringing about the 
ranſom of the duke of Orleans, as the only perſon 
whoſe merit and rank could balance the credit of a 
party which, to Charles's infinite regret, he ſaw 
daily increaſing in his court, and of which his own 
fon, the dauphin, a young man of a reſtleſs and 
ambitious diſpoſition, was at the head, and had 
engaged the dukes of Alengon and Bourbon, with 
the counts de Vendoſme and Dunois (the famous 
baſtard of Orleans), to enter into his counſels and 
deſigns. Accordingly we find, at the end of this 
year, that not only a treaty for the enlargement of 
the captive duke was ſet on foot; but there was al- 
ſo a project for a final accommodation between the 
two crowns, by means of that prince. 

But, in order to have a clear view both of the 
deſigns and intereſt of the court of England at this 
time, we muſt attend the events of neighbouring 


courts, which, had they been as carefully improv- 


ed, as they favourably happened, for the Engliſh 
might have once more given them the aſcendency 
on the continent. And firſt we ſhall take a view 
of the Scottiſh affairs at this p: riod, and give ſome 
account of the conſtitution af that nation, as it 
has been gathered from their beſt writers by a mo- 
dern hiſtorian, whoſe words we ſhall nearly tran- 
ſcribe. 

„ The feudal law, which had been eſtabliſhed 
in that country, continued at this time in much 
greater rigour than in England, or perhaps any 
part of the world : but the Scots, receiving it more 
early. than the Engliſh, received it with much 
greater imperfection. It was not like the great 
ſyſtem introduced by the Norman Conqueror (and 
afterwards alternately improved by the crown and 
the people, as the ſcale of power preponderated in 
favour of either), modelled fo as to keep the 
balance even among the conſtituent parts of the 
legiſlature; for, in Scotland, it had an evident 
tendency to agrandize the middle order, that of 
the barons. What made this a misfortune was, 
the ſmallneſs of the qualifications of thoſe barons, 
by which ſuch vaſt numbers of them enjoyed the 
feudal rights to the higheſt extent. 

That there ſeems to have been no ſuch order 
among them as that of a knight, in the Engliſh 
ſenſe of the word, viz. as one depending upon a 
baron, and holding his lands for the ſervices he per- 
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formed to his lawful lord in the field; by this, the 
milicia, in effect, was in the hands of the barons; 
and, in all domeſtic differences, the only ſafety of 
the crown was, that when the diviſion was pretty 
equal, as it generally hap, ened, the king's weight 
caſt the balance upon the fide into which it was 
thrown. Ir 1s true, in all diſputes with England, 
the crown had very great influence, the caule be- 
ing common, the king their common leader; and 
in this his ſubjects agreed, though they often agreed 
upon nothing elſe. As tothe form of their govern- 
ment, that too retained all the fierceneſs of its Go- + 
thic model, without any of thoſe ſoftenings intro- 
duced into that of England ; and, it mult be owned, 
that the commons ſeem to have had no manner of 
ſhare in their government, before they were intro- 
duced by the Engliſh, under Edward I. Robert 
Bruce was too good a politician not to perceive that 
the continuing this order might in time prove ſome 
kind of balance to the formidable power of the 
barons ; he therefore encouraged it, and burgeſſes 
now fat in parliament, in the ſame chamber with 
the barons. 

From this ſhort view of the Scottiſhconſtitution, 
the reader may perceive, that there was not any in- 
termediate order between the crown and the com- 
mons, as peers of the king's court. There was 
no other difference berween the barons and the com- 
mons, than that the former ſerved hereditarily and 
collectively, the other electively and repreſenta- 
tively. The meaneſt commoner, even to the lateſt 
period in which the people could boaſt of a par- 
liament, had the ſame deliberative and deciſive 
voice as the greateſt baron; they joined in the ſame 
proteſt, and enjoyed the ſame privileges, while 
their political capacity laſted, There were, it is 
true, in Scotland, as in other parts of Europe, diſ- 
tinctions of nobility, ſuch as dukes and earls ; but 
this gave them no pre-eminence in voice above the 
meaneſt commoner returned to ſerve in parliament : 
by thoſe means there was no proportion between 
the influence of the barons 1n parliament, and 
their power in the field, the latter ſo greatly out- 
weighing the former, that the appeal was generally 
made to the {word. 

„As to what was afterwards looked upon to be 
the repreſentation of the commons from counries in 
Scotland, it was, in effect, no fundamental in 
their conſtitution, but a mere matter of conveniency; 
and, apparently inconſiſtent with the feudal law, 
which ſuppoſes every baron to be a Par Curiz, and 
therefore repreſenting himſelf. But they were not 
the commons that thole members from counties re- 
preſented, they were actually the barons, who at 
firſt ſerved collectively, till (as it happened in 
ſome caſes in England) they, in general, began to 
think their attendance too expenſive and inconve- 
nient “, and James, as a matter of grace, diſpenſed 
with the attendance of the ſmaller barons, upon 
their joining to ſend up a repreſentative for their 
county. But it is to be remembered that this was 
not the caſe of all the barons; for the king obliged 
the moſt able and the moſt conſiderable of them to 
attend his court. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
original of nobility in Scotland was purely acci- 
dental, and, as all nobility ought to be, was an- 
nexed to great property and great parts. As to a 
peerage, they never had any, in the Engliſh ſenſe 
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of the word; and in this Gothic form ſtood the 
conlticution. of Scotland at the time we now treat 
of f.“ I have been the more particular in this ac- 
count of a people to whom the Engliſh are now ſo 
intimately related, not only becaule 1t has a con- 
nection with Engliſh hiſtory, but becauſe the reader, 
from this repreſentation, may form ſome conjecture 
how far the Engliſh had gained or loſt, by the al- 
| rerations which had been introduced into their own 
teudal ſyſtem. 
James I. of Scotland, though endowed with 
reat abilities for government, had an education 
too forcign from the manners of the Scots, which 
had puſhed him upon ſome impolitic ſeverities. 
He had undertaken to humble the overgrown 
power of the barons, and he ſeems to have had it 
in view to worm them out of the militia, by bring- 
ing the parliament to pals ſeveral acts eſtabliſhing a 
kind of reformed militia, which was to be com- 
manded by the reſpective ſheriff of tach county. 


He brought to juſtice many of his great men, who, 


during his exile, had acquired exorbitant powers : 
ind, as he had the commons on his ſide, who were 

lad of the royal authority to ſhelter themſelves 
— the tyranny of their more immediate lords, 
he proceeded ſo far as to take off every man whoſe 
temper or power he dreaded, and that with a ſe- 
verity too much ſavouring of cruelty. 

Thele proceedings neceſſarily gave diſgult to 
many of the great men, but to no one more than 
Walter Stuart, earl of Athol, who, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a bold outlaw, called Grzme, and a briſk 
ambitious young man of his own name, and heir to 
his eſtates and honours, formed a conipiracy for 
taking off a prince whom they looked upon as a 
bloody tyrant, for oppoſing the ambitious and op- 
preſſive proceedings of his nobles. The plot was 


carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that James knew no- 


thing of it till he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by the | 


conſpirators at dead of night, in the convent of Do- 
minicans at Perth, where he then lodged. The 
king had juſt time to (tart from his bed and ſeize 
his word, when the ruffians entered his apartment 
and attacked him; he bravely defended himſelt 
tor ſome time, and his queen interpoled her own 
body between that of her huſband and the ſwords 
of the traitors, receiving ſome dangerous wounds 
in his defence; but this noble exertion of conjugal 
affection proved ineffectual, and ſhe had the grief 
to behold her royal conſort expire under twenty- 
eight wounds, many of them mortal. 

This tragical event might have been improved 
to the advantage of England, who was not only 
treed thereby from a dangerous neighbour, at- 
tached to its enemy of France, but ſaw him ſuc- 
ceeded by an infant, during whoſe minority the 
government of Scotland was chiefly influenced by 
the queen-mother, an Engliſh woman by birth, and 
related to Henry ; but the domeſtic diviſions of 
the Engliſh court prevented the ſuitable meaſures, 
which ſuch a ſituation of affairs ſeemed to point 
out, from taking place: on the contrary, on the 
laſt day of March, 1438, a new truce was con- 
cluded with Scotland for nine years, viz. form the 
firſt of May, 1438, to the firſt of May, 1447; and 
a meeting was appointed for fixing the Marches of 


both kingdoms. Thus did the Engliſh loſe the 
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faireſt opportunity they could have of breaking 
the connexions between France and Scotland, ana 
of recovering their intereſts in both countries, 

Nor was their conduct leſs impolitic with regard 
to the former of theſe courts. Charles, the French 
king, as we have already obſerved, began to be 
diſtracted by civil jealouſies. Some of his great 
men, who had ſerved him faithfully, and who, 
thinking themſelves but indifferently rewarded, had 
begun to form a party under the young dauphin 
againſt the government. This had put Charles 
upon uſing all his endeavours to obtain the enlarge- 
ment of the duke of Orleans, and he ſucceeded 
ſo well in this, that it was actually agreed to 
in the Engliſh court, by the influence of the car- 
dinal-biſhop. This unpopular ſtep was ftrenuoully 
oppoled by the duke of Gloceſter, but not all his 
credit could prevent a new train of negociations 
from taking place, for we find, in the Collection 
of Public Acts , this year, 1438, that a treaty 
with France was ſet on foot, at the requeſt of the 
duke of Brittany, who it ſeems had been impor- 
tuned thereto by the pope. 

Thus the court of England ſuffered itſelf to be 
amuſed at this critical juncture, without taking 
advantage of the many happy circumſtances thar 
preſented in its favour, 

This year produced but few remarkable military 
events; England as well as France being afflicted 
with the peſtilence, the war languiſhed for want of 
reinforcements, and nothing was undertaken, on 
either ſide, of greater importance than ſome petty 
ſiege or pillaging excurſions. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, indeed, chagrined at his late miſcarriage 


before Calais, reſolved, if poſſible, to retrieve his 


honour by a ſecond attempt againſt that place, 
from the nature of which he hoped for greater ſuc- 


| cels than in his laſt. He employed a great number 
of pioneers, and other workmen, to cut a dyke, 


through which he imagined the town would be ſud- 
denly overflowed by the ſea ruſhing in, and he 


| propoſed entering the town ſword in hand, when 
the inhabitants ſhould be in the midſt of the ter- 


ror and confuſion cauſed by ſuch an unexpected 


event; but the town being kigher than the ſea, his 
deſign was baffled, and the earl of Huntingdon 
arriving with a numerous ſupply of men from Eng- 
land, the duke was obliged to give over his under- 


taking. 

No other event of conſequence happened this 
year, excepting William Brunellard, governor of 
Dreux, giving up that place to the French for 


eighteen thouſand crowns; and fir Francis Surienne 
receiving ten thouſand ſaluts d'or+ for himſelf, with 
five thouſand for his garriſon, for the ſurrender of 
Montargis. 


On the other hand, the lord Talbot 
made himſelf maſter of Longueville, Cales, Ma- 
nille, and ſeveral other places. 

But the famine and peſtilence ceaſing in England 
and France, both ſides prepared to renew the war 
with vigour, as the molt effectual method to haſten 
the concluſion of a peace, which each court was 
Accordingly, 
in the month of March, 1439, the conſtable de 


Richemont, with an army of four thouſand men ar 


arms, laid ſiege to Meaux, one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in France, which had formerly held out ſeven 
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months againſt Henry V. This city was commanded 
by the bailard of Thian, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
military talents and valour, who had under him fir 
John Ripley and fir William Chamberlain; bur, 
notwithſtanding this general made ſo brave a de- 
fence as aſtoniſhed the beſiegers, yet the town was 
taken by ſtorm, after holding out three weeks, and 
the gallant governor was taken priſoner in the aC- 
tion; when the conſtable, by a cruel ſeverity, of 
which, to ſay the truth, the Engliſh had, in the 
courſe of the war, ſet him but too frequent ex- 
amples, ordered his head to be ſtruck off, becaule 
he was a Frenchman, and, as ſuch deemed a rebel. 

The work of the beſiegers was, however, but 
half completed by the taking of the town; for the 
garriſon, conſiſting of about five hundred men, 
headed by Ripley and Chamberlain, retired into 
the March*, or Market-place (that part of the city 
lo called, which is ſeparated from the other by the 
river Marne which runs through it), and breaking 
down the bridge of communication over the river, 
the conſtable found that he had a new ſiege to 
undertake, more difficult than the former; how- 
ever, determined to carry the place at all events, 
he drew lines of circumvallation, flanked with re- 
doubts, quite round 1t. 

The active Talbot, hearing of the brave defence 
made by his countrymen, got together a body of 
about four thouſand troops, and advanced with a 
relolution of relieving them ; and, falling upon 
the French camp ſuddenly, and with great fury, 
he cut his way through the enemy, and threw four 
hundred men, with a ſupply of proviſions, into 
the city; after which he retired, without the 
French daring to follow him, or come to an engage- 
ment. Bur Charles, being informed that Talbot 
meditated a return, with a ſtill more conſiderable 
ſupply, he reinforced the conſtable ſo ſeaſonably, 
and the latter puſhed the ſiege with a vigour and 
impetuoſity, that obliged thoſæ within to capitu- 
late +. 

The reduction of this important fortreſs greatly 
raiſed the conſtable's reputation, who, to make the 
moſt of the ardour of his ſoldiers, elated by ſucceſs, 
immediately formed the fiege of Avranches, now 
in the hands of the Engliſh ; but Talbot, who was 
on his way to Meaux with a body of troops deſign- 
ed for the relief of that place, hearing of its fate, 
and how the conſtable was at preſent employed, he 
advanced againſt that general, attacked and forced 
his lines, and forced him to abandon his under- 
taking. 

Talbot then turned his victorious arms againſt 
Harfleur ; but as his army was not ſtrong enough 
to form a regular ſiege, he contented himſelf with 
blocking up the town, and at the ſame time en- 
trenched himſelf in ſuch an advantageous manner, 
as to bid defiance to almoſt any numbers to force 
him; in the mean time the earl of Mortaigne kept 
the place beleaguered by ſea, The earl of Eu, 
lately arrived from England, where he had been 
long priſoner, and now exchanged for John Beau- 
fort, earl of Somerſet, approached, at the head of 
a body of troops, to attack the Engliſh entrench- 
ments; but perceiving the nature of their ſitua- 
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tion, he thought proper to retire, after making a 
ſlight attempt, in which the count de Gaucourt 
was made priſoner by the Engliſh. Talbot, after 
continuing the blockade for above four months, at 
length made himſelf maſter of the town. He then 
proceeded to clear the reſt of Normandy of the 
French garriſons that occupied ſeveral caſtles there, 
until he conquered the whole province, the ſingle 
town of Dieppe only excepted. 

Though the war was thus carrying on in France 
with equal fury, yet both courts ſeemed to lean 
towards peace. We have already taken notice, that 
negociations had been ſet on foot the preceding 
year for that purpoſe, at the requeſt of the duke of 
Brittany; and the duke of Orleans took an oppor- 
tunity to offer his mediation in conjunction with 
that of the beforementioned prince, and for that 
end renewed his inſtances for leave to go to Calais 
to confer with that duke. This was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poled by Gloceſter, who plainly ſaw, and loudly 
declared, that the duke of Orleans could not be an 
impartial mediator ; but his great antagoniſt, the 
cardinal of England, began to gain an aſcendant 
over him, in proportion as the king advanced in 
years: poſſeſſed of greater wralth than any other 
ſubject in the realm, he was always able to furniſh 
Henry with ſupplics of money on every emergency, 
and by this and ſeveral other means, he ſo engaged 
Henry's affection, that he truſted wholly to him 
for information; and being naturally of a weak ca- 
pacity and jealous diſpoſition, was eaſily induced to 
believe that the duke of Gloceſter deſigned to kee 
him in perpetual dependence; this raiſed in him ſo 
violent an averſion to his uncle, that he omitted no 
opportunity of thwarting him, ſo that Gloceſter's 
oppoſition was of more ſervice to Orleans than all 
the power and intereſt of his friends, or the large- 
neſs of the ſum he offered for his ranſom : in fine, 
it was agreed that he ſhould have liberty to go to 
Calais and confer with the duke of Brittany. But 
the moſt remarkable circumſtance of all, was a 
power which Henry gave to the cardinal-biſhop of 
repairing to Calais, and there opening the confer- 
ences with the French miniſtry. This is a further 
proof in how ſmall conſideration the duke of Glo- 
ceſter now was at his nephew's court. What is 
here related paſſed in the preceding year ; bur, as 
we choſe to keep the account of this negociation 
entire, we reſerved it for this place. 

In the month of January this year, Iſabella of 
Portugal, ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, and the 
cardinal of Wincheſter, had an interview between 
Calais and Gravelines, when they agreed that the 
negociation ſhould be double on the part of Eng- 
land, one with the duke of Burgundy, which was 
to be managed between the ducheſs and the cardi- 
nal-biſhop ; and another between the commiſſioners 
of England and France, the ſaid ducheſs and car- 
dinal, together with the dukes of Brittany and Or- 
leans, acting as mediators. Purſuant to this agree- 
ment, the very place where the ducheſs and cardi- 
nal were, was choſen for holding the congreſs; 
and plenipotentiaries were nominated on both ſides 
from the princes of the blood and the chief noble: 
men of both kingdoms *. 


— 


+ Monſtrelet, p. 162, 163. 

* The commiſſioners for Henry were, beſides the cardinal, 
— archbiſhop of Vork; John Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
olk ; the biſhops of Norwich and St. David's; with the carls 


ford; beſides ſeveral civilians and other officers of ſtate : thoſe 
for the king of France, beſides the duke of Orleans, were 
tae chancellor archbiſhop of Rheims, the counts of Vendoſme 
and Dunois, the lord of Buſche, and ſome other French 


of Stafford and Oxford, and the lords Bourchier and Hunger- ! counſellors. Rymer, vol. x. p. 728. 
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We 


to THE HISTORY 


We have, in Mr. Rymer's Collection, a full copy 

of the inſtructions given to the Engliſh plenipo- 
tentiaries on this occaſion, of which we ſhail here 
give the ſubitance, as it will ſerve to ſhew how the 
council of England ſtood diſpoſed with regard to a 
peace; as alſo cnable the intelligent reader to judge 
which of the two parties is to be blamed for break- 
ing off the conferences. The chief heads were: 
* Firſt, that they ſhall inſiſt upon the king of 
England's hereditary right to the crown of France, 
and enforce it by mentioning the many ſignal vic- 
tories obtained by the Engliih againſt the French; 
2nd that they ſhall propoſe to leave Charles in pol- 
ſeſlion of Langucdoc, and as many other eſtates 
beyond the Loire as ſhall amount to twenty thouſand 
pounds a year, to be held of Henry, 

Secondly, that if this offer ſhould be rejected, 
the cardinal, in his quality of a prelate of the 
church, and a mediator, ſhould make pathetic re- 
preſentations to the aſſembly upon the mileries of 
war, and the damage which it has already entailed 
upon the whole Chriſtian world; he is likewiſe to 
repreſent, that the indiviſibility of the monarchy is 
a mere chimera, ſince both before and after the 
reign of Charlemaign, ſeveral princes had divided 
it among themſelves : but that if thoſe repreſenta- 
tions ſhall have no effect, the plenipotentiaries are 
to proceed to offer Charles all the dominions be- 
yond the Loire (the duchy of Guienne, and the 
earldom of Poictou excepted, and thoſe other 
eſtates which the kings of England were poſſeſſed of 
there before they ſucceeded to the crown of France.) 

ut we are to underſtand that Charles is ſtill to 
hold the ſame of Henry, as ſovereign. 
© Thirdly, if this propoſal ſhould be likewiſe re- 
jefted, the plenipotentiaries were further em- 
powered to offer all the territories beyond the 
Loire, excepting thoſe places which Henry was 
then actually poſlefied of,; and they were to ex- 
patiate greatly upon this conceſſion, which gave 
up ſo many fair towns and fruitful provinces, 


e. 

Fourtlily, if the laſt propoſition ſhould likewiſe 
be rejected, the plenipotentiaries are to offer, that 
their maſter thall accept of all that part of France, 
which his predeceſſors enjoyed, not as kings of 
France, but in their own private right, compre- 
hending the towns and marches of Calais, the 
county, cattle, and lordſhip of Guiſnes, according 
to the limits and bounds ſpecified in the treaty of 
Bretigny; but without holding them of the crown 
of France, or any other power. 

They are likcwiſe inſtructed, that, if the French 
plenipotentiaries ſhould inſiſt upon the crown of 
France being reſtored to the eſtates it held in Nor- 
mandy, and other places, while they were poſſeſſed 
by the kings of England, they ſhall agree to the 
lame, provided thoſe eſtates are not already given 
or granted away to Henry's ſubjects; but that 
Henry will conſent that Charles ſhall have the re- 
verſion of them, or purchaſe them from their pre- 
{ent owners. 

1 his laſt article ſeems to have been the ultima- 
tum of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, for the reſt 
of their inſtructions proceeded upon two points, 
which were in the breaſt of the cardinal : the firſt 
of Which was Henry's renouncing the title and 
arms of France; the other was the marriage be- 
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tween Henry and the daughter of Charles, upon 
which the plenipotentiaries were to ſay they had 
no inſtructions. | 

It is extremely plain, from the tenor of theſe in- 
ſtructions, that though the council were earneſtly 
deſirous of a peace, they durſt not preſume ſo far 
upon the patience of the people to purchaſe it too 
dear, for they deſcend no farther than what we have 
ſeen; but at the ſame time the plenipotentiaries are 
inſtructed at the end of the writing, to conclude a 
truce for any term of time, between forty and 
eight or ten years, in caſe that a final peace could 
could not be agreed upon, and that towns ſhould 
be exchanged for the better obſervation of the 
fame. By the ſame inſtructions, likewiſe, the ran- 
ſom of the duke of Orleans was fixed at one hun- 
dred thouſand marks, of which Henry would ac- 
cept of Harfleur, Dieppe, and Mount St. Michael, 
for one halt. * 

Very different were the inſtructions given to the 
French plenipotentiaries ; all that they were em- 
powered to offer, was * That the Engliſh ſhould 
enjoy all they poſſeſſed in the duchy of Guienne, 
with the balliages of Evreux, Caen, and the Con- 
tentin, Calais and Guiſnes, with their marches and 
dependencies, the ſovereignty of the duchy of 
Alenęon, and what they held in Picardy; but then 
Henry was, on his part to do homage and fealty to 
Charles for all thoſe territories, to make an abſo— 
Jute renunciation of his claim to the crown of 
France, and to deſiſt from bearing either its arms 
or titles +.” 

The ducheſs of Burgundy and the duke of Or- 
leans ſaw very plainly that it was impoſlible peace 
could be concluded, whilſt both ſides continued ſo 
ſtiff, the Engliſh for the arms, titles, and crown 

of France, which they were required to renounce, 
and the French for the homage and ſuperiority of 
the ceded territories, that, far from either yielding 


aught to the other, they would not agree to a ſuſ- 
penſion of their claims for fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
years, as propoſed in a plan of accommodation 
drawn up by the ducheſs of Burgundy and the 
duke of Orleans. Accordingly, after the ambaſ- 
ſadors had exerted their utmoſt ſagacity and pe- 
netration, in order to diſcover the extent of each 
other's powers, but without effect, it was propoſed 
to adjourn the conferences till both parties had the 
ſenſe of their courts upon the heads in diſpute : 
this was agreed to, but the terms propoſed were 
ſo diſagreeable to both parties, that the negocia- 
tion never was reſumed. 

Whilſt this affair was in agitation, the court- 
diviſions among the French arole to ſuch an height 
as to endanger their newly recovered ſtate The 
dauphin and many of the princes of the blood 
were joined in a league againſt the king, which 
tended to no leſs than the dethroning him, and 
ſetting the crown upon the head of his ſon. The 
particular reaſons that cauſed this commotion are 
foreign to our purpoſe to relate; we ſhall, there- 
fore, only obſerve, that Charles, by his reſolution 
and the aſſiſtance of the conſtable Richemont, re- 
duced the refractory to obedience towards the lat- 
ter end of this year; and that, though theſe diſ- 
turbances continued in France for near twelve 
months, the Engliſh, either for want of ſtrength to 


improve the opportunity, or from ſupineneſs and 


* Rymer, vol. x. p. 724. 
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neglect, derived not the leaſt advantage therefrom 
to their affairs in France. 

Early in the year 14 40 died Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, regent or lieutenant- general of 
France: he was ſucceeded by the duke of York, 
who was now ſent thither in that quality, though 
he had been before recalled to give place to the earl. 
The duke was probably indebted for this honour to 
the cardinal-biſhop, who had the fole management 
of Henry's government. 

About this time the affair of the duke of Or: 
leans was again reſumed. This prince had, by his 
zeal for bringing about the late treaty to a conclu- 
ſion, or by ſome other means, ſo recommended 
himſelf to the council of England, that they re- 
ſolved to ſet him at liberty upon the payment of 
forty thouſand nobles in hand, and giving ſecurity 
for fourteen thouſand more, payable at different 
terms, and engaging not to bear arms againſt 
Henry, nor do any thing to his prejudice F. 

The duke of Gloceſter had always oppoſed the 
releaſe of the duke of Orleans: the late king hs 
brother's will was with him an inviolable law; be- 
ſides, he was perſuaded the giving Orleans his li- 
berty, would only increaſe the number of the ene- 
mies of England; and now, when he ſaw this mat- 
ter drawing towards an iſſue, he renewed his oppo- 
lition with the greateſt firmneſs ; but finding all 
his endeavours in vain, and that the majority of the 
council were for admitting the duke to ranſom, he 
drew up a formal proteſt againſt that meaſure, with 
the reaſons for his opinion. The ſum of the duke's 
proteſt was as follows: 

« His chief reaſons, he ſaid, were taken from 
the known weakneſs of Charles VII. and the dau- 

hin his ſon, and the diſſentions between them, 
which, in all probability, would influence the ſtates 
of France to truſt the duke of Orleans, whoſe 
great and extenſive knowlege has been well ap- 
proved, with the adminiſtration of the affairs of 
the kingdom: the diſcouragement his enlargement 
would give to the eſtates of Normandy, which had 
hitherto contributed ſo largely, and with ſo much 
alacrity, to the defence of that country : the uncer- 
tainty whither the duke would not think himſelf 
more obliged to obey his ſovereign's commands, 
than to obſerve his own oath; and the want of a 
remedy, in caſe the bonds and obligations for his 
- ranſom-money ſhould not be paid: the danger of 
loſing Guienne, that ancient inheritance of the 
crown, from the alliance between the duke of Or- 
leans and the counts of Armagnac and Foix, and 
the lord d' Albret: the late reconciliation between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, at Calais, 
during the negociations, which ought to create a 
dread of their joining forces to drive the Engliſh out 
of France, inſtead of expecting any advantage by 
their diſſention: the ill look it would have abroad, 
as if the crown of England (which had no alliance 
but with Portugal) could not maintain the war 
without raiſing money by a ranſom, which would 
endanger the loſs of all it as yet poſſeſſed in France: 
laſtly, that it was known to every one, the late 
king, wiſely weighing the danger which would ariſe 
from the enlargement of the duke of Orleans, for- 
bade, upon his death · bed, to releaſe that prince 
till a peace was concluded +.” 
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Theſe reaſons, however, appeared to have no 
weight, and the duke of Orleans obtained his li- 
berty, after an impriſonment of twenty five years, 
on much eaſier terms than thoſe he had offered be- 
fore the conferences at Arras; and, having taken 
an oath, before he left London, to perform all the 
conditions of his ranſom, he was finally enlarged at 
Gravelines, on the twelfth of November : and be- 
ing met there by the duke of Burgundy, went with 
him to St. Omer's, where he ſoon after married 
that prince's niece, Margaret of Cleves, agreeable 
to an agreement that had been made with the du- 
cheſs of Burgundy, in her ſon's name, during the 
conterences at Calais. 

Very little, beſides what we have related, paſſed 
either in England or on the continent, during this 
year, if we except an attempt made by Charles, 
who had now taken a liking to military avocations, 
to recover Pontoiſe, which, being ſtill in the hands 
of the Engliſh, greatly annoyed the Pariſians. He 
laid cloſe ſiege to this place for ſome months; but 
the duke of York arriving in France about the 
middle of Auguſt, with an army of twelve thou- 
ſand men, advanced to the place, and offered the 
French king battle; and, upon his declining it, 
paſſed the river Oyſe, in ſight of the French army, 


in order to attack Charles's head- quarters at Mau- 


bueſſon; upon which that prince, whoſe unvary- 
ing maxim it was, never to fight the Engliſh but 
with the moſt deciſive advantage on his ſide, thought 
proper to retreat, and the Engliſh entered Pontoiſe 
in triumph. After leaving a thouſand freſh men in 
the place, they marched out, and again offered 
Charles battle at Poiſy, but not finding themſelves 
able to force him to fight, they were obliged to re- 
turn into winter- quarters at Rouen. 

But Charles could not eaſily digeſt the affront 
put upon his almoſt maiden arms at Pontoiſe ; de- 
termined to retrieve his baffled honour and ſtill the 
clamour of his people, who looked upon their late 
ſucceſſes as earneſts of their future invincibility. In 
this diſpoſition he aſſembled a greater army than he 
had for many years commanded ; the French hiſto- 
rians tell us that it amounted to twenty thouſand 
men. He was attended by the dauphin, the earl of 
Maine (or Anjou), and Richemont the conſtable ; 
and, taking the field in the ſpring of the year 1441, 
his firſt attempt was againſt Creil, a town ſituate 
on the Oyſe, which he carried without much re- 
ſiſtance. He next formed anew the ſiege of Pont- 
oiſe, with twelve thouſand of his beſt troops. Charles 
was bent on the reduction of the place, but he had 
a great general to oppoſe. Talbot, commiſſioned 
by the duke of York to introduce a convoy into 
the town, deſpiſing the moſt difficult enterprizes, 
marching up with only four thouſand men, made 
ſuch a ſeaſonable and vigorous attack upon the 
enemy's quarters, that he obliged them to give 
way, and introduced his ſupplies into the place. 

Charles, however, behaved on this occaſion with 
equal bravery and conduct; he was the foremoſt 
in all poſts of danger. The garriſon, on their (ide, 
conſtantly harraſſed the French by their ſallies; 
while the beſiegers continued to batter the walls 
furiouſly with their cannon : at length, having 
made three breaches, and beaten down the church 
of Notre Dame, they attacked and took a fort 


t Rymer, vol. x. p. 756, &c. 
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*4 
which, overlooking the town, enabled them to an- 
noy the beſieged with their long guns and culverins. 
Soon after Charles gave orders for a general aſſault, 
and, forcing his way in deſpite of all the efforts 
of the enemy, he mounted the battlements ſword 
jn hand, and was himſelf the firſt who planted the 
French colours on the walls. Sir Nicholas Burdet, 
with five hundred of the garriſon, were ſlain in the 
defence of the breaches, and about as many more 
taken priſoners, Four days after the taking of 
Pontoile, the town of Evreux was ſurprized by 
the French, as was likewiſe Beaumont le Rayer. 
Thus, before the end of this year's campaign, 
the Engliſh were ſtripped of all their places of 
ftrength in the neighbourhood of Paris, excepting 
Vernon and Mante . 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in France, 
there paſſed a ſcene in England that attracted the 
whole attention of that people; a ſcene infamous 
by its agents, ard more ſo by its motives. We 
have already abſerved, that the duke of Gloceſtcr's 
credit ſenſibly declined; in ſhort, he had no other 
footing in the cabinet than what his perſonal inte- 
grity gave him. But the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
his implacable enemy, not contented with having 
ruined his intereſt, concerted ſchemes even againſt 
his life, by endeavouring to fix upon him the 1m- 
putation of high-treaſon ; but the duke's known 
attachment to his ſovereign getting the better of 
theſe arts, Wincheſter was obliged to change his 
battery. Eleanor, duchels of Gloceſter, ha. for- 
merly been that prince's miſtrels : ſhe loved him 
with the greateſt warmth of affection; the duke, 
however, was not ſtrictly true to her bed. She 
was apprized of this; and a certain fanaticiſm, 
compoſed of ſuperſtition and ignorance, prompted 
her to apply to certain perſons, who pretended to 
underſtand necromancy and to deal in love-powders 
and incantations. This coming to the cardinal's 
ears, who had planted emiſſaries to obſerve all that 
paſſed in the duke's family, he from thence took 
occaſion to have the ducheſs ſeized, together with 
her accomplices, who had all along impoſed upon 
her credulity; and a charge was immediately made 
out againſt her, for having practiſed ſorcery againſt 
the lite of the king, by making an image of wax 
to reſemble Henry, and melting it gradually before 
the hre, in hopes that as this conſumed, the king's 
conſtitution would decay. A ſlight indiſpoſition 
under which Henry had for ſome time laboured, 
favoured this charge; the credulous populace, 
ready to adopt every idle tale, gave into the ſnare. 
Judges were appointed to try the ducheſs and her 
accomplices on this abſurd charge : as there are al- 
ways wretches to be found, in every degree, ready 
to ſacrifice honour, virtue, truth, and religion at 
the altar of preterment, it was not long before ſhe 
was adjudged guilty, and ſentenced to do public 
penance for three days ſucceſſively, by walking 
bare-footed and bare-headed, with a waxen taper 
in her hand, through the ſtreets of London, to St. 
Paul's church, and then to be committed priſoner 
for hfe to Cheſter caſtle, under the cuſtody of fir 
Thomas Stanley“. This ſentence was literally ex- 
ecuted : the enemies of the duke of Gloceſter 
hoping that this public diſgrace would either ruin 
his popularity, or provoke him to take ſome del. 
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perate meaſures againft the government; but they 
were diſappointed in part of their expectation ; 
the duke was an enthuſiaſt in loyalty, and bore 
his wrongs with the utmolt reſignation : however, 
this dreadtul mortification ſhook his credit ſo much. 
that he could never again recover his ground. 

As for the accomplices of the ducheſs, or rather 
her deceivers, who were one Roger Bolinbroke 
and Thomas Southwell, two prieſts, a woman 
named Margery Gurdeman, a pretended witch, 
with Hume and another prieſt, and one Woodham 
an eſquire, the two former were hanged, and the 
woman was burnt alive; but Hume and Woodham 
received their pardon, waich gave moſt people 
reaſon to believe that they had been in concert with 
the duke and ducheſs's enemies, eſpecially as they 
Kept up to the ſtory of the image, thereby to ſerve 
the cardinal's inſatiate malice, while the others diſ- 
claimed all knowlege of ſuch a circumſtance even 
with their dying breath, 

Nor was this the only triumph which the cardi- 
nal gained over his antagoniſt, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter: he ſhewed his ſuperiority of intereſt in other 
affairs of more importance to the nation. He al- 
ways ſeconded every propoſal of accommodation 
with France, with which the court of England was 
continually amuſed ; this occaſioned a heavy de- 
ſponding inactivity all the remaining part of this 
year, and the French were left in quiet poſſeſſion 
of their late acquiſitions. 

But while England was ſuffering by theſe ſhame- 
ful diſſentions, the ſtate of affairs at the court of 
France wore not a much better face. Cliarles had 
ſcarcely time to repoſe himſelf after the ſiege of 
Pontoiſe, when he was alarmed by the ſtrongeſt ca- 
bal of oppoſition that ever threatened his govern- 
ment. Almolt all the princes of the blood were in 
a freſh league againſt him, with the duke of Or- 
leans at their head. This prince was highly of- 
tended at the cold reception he received from the 
king, after a twenty- years captivity for the intereſt 
of France, and even during which he had done 
him ſignal ſervices. Probably this league would 
have entirely ruined the king's affairs, if, by 
his prudent conduct he had not found means to 
gain over the head by conſiderable favours; the 
duke of Orleans delerting the faction, all their 
meaſures were broken, and they were forced to 
throw themſelves upon the king's mercy, who, 
with a politic gentleneſs, gave them pardon, and 
thus put an end to their league . 

In the year 1442, the Engliſh ſeemed to awake 
from their infatuation. At that time the duke of 
York was in France, and all the beſt officers in 
England ſerved under him. It was reſolved to 
take advantage of the before-mentioned diſſentions 
in the French court, which laſted for ſeveral months: 
and the duke of York formed the army into three 
diviſions, one of which he commanded in perſon, 


another he committed to the charge of the lord 


O 


Willoughby, and Talbot was at the head of the 
third ; while the earl of Huntingdon, who had a 
leparate command in Guienne, was appointed to 
act in that province. By theſe diſpoſitions the 
French found themſelves extremely harraſſed; but 
the chief and moſt vigorous operations were car- 
ried on by the lord Talbot, whom the king this 


+ Hiſt. Chronol, de Charles VII. | „ , _ wy 
Monſtrelet, | Stowe's Annals, p. 381, 382. | 1 P. Daniel. 
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year created earl of Shrewſbury ||, and the earl of 
Huntingdon, we ſhall therefore confine ourlelves 
to the narrative of theſe. 

Talbot's firſt operation was againſt the caſtle of 
Conches; and the count de Dunois ſeeking to di- 
vert him from his undertaking, fat down before 
Gaillardon : but the ſtratagem turned againſt the 
inventor, for Gaillardon making a better reſiſtance 
than Conches, Talbot, after raking poſſeſſion of 
the latter, marched to beat up the quarters of Du- 
nois before Gaillardon ; but this general knowing 
that he could not engage but under a diſadvantage, 
retired before the other could come up. By this re- 
treat Talbot found himſelf at liberty to purſue a 
more extenſive plan which he had formed, and 
which he now began to put in execution by laying 
ſiege to Dieppe, which was defended by de Foret, 
a brave French gentleman, who had under him ſe- 
veral gallant officers. Talbot having made himſelf 
maſter of an eminence above the ſuburbs on the land 
ſide, erected a fort there, from whence he molt fu- 
riouſly battered the tower of Polet and the walls of 
the place with almoſt two hundred cannon. Ne- 


vertheleſs it continued to hold out obſtinate- 


ly for above nine months, the count de Dunois 
having found means, during the ſiege to throw 
himſelf into it with nine hundred ſoldiers ; but 
Talbot, having likewiſe gotten a new reinforce- 
ment, muſt at length have carried it, had 
not the dauphin, ſent by his father Charles, ar- 
rived before the place, now almoſt in ruins, about 
the middle of Auguſt, and attacked the Engliſh 
with great fury : the earl of Shrewſbury was then 
gone to Rouen, and had left the care of the ſiege 
to his ſon, John Talbot, who made a moſt gallant 
reſiſtance, but was taken priſoner, and the place 
relieved. On this occaſion the dauphin behaved 
in ſo gallant a manner as gained him great repu- 
tation. 

While the ſiege of Dieppe was carrying on, the 
earl of Huntingdon undertook that of Tartas, which 
lay in the lordſhip of d' Albret, in Guienne. The 
ſiege laſted for ſeveral months, with equal obſti- 
nacy on both parts, at laſt the garriſon capitulated 
to ſurrender, if not relieved by Midlummer ; but 
Charles, being ſtrongly ſolicited by the lord d' Al- 
bret to march to the relief of the beſieged, the lat- 
ter began his march at the head of no fewer (lays 
Monſtrelet) than eighty thouſand horſe, and ap- 
pearing before Tartas on the twenty- fourth of June, 
offered the Engliſu battle; but the latter being 
much inferior in numbers, broke up the ſiege, and 
Charles reſtored the place to d' Albret. After this, 
the French king attacking St. Sauveur, the ſtrongeſt 
place the Engliſh held in Guienne, carried it by 
aſſault, and no leſs than eight hundred Engliſh 
were ſlain, and the governor, {:r Thomas Ramp- 
ſtone, made priſoner. Following the tide of his 
ſucceſs, he next laid ſiege to Acq, which held out 
five weeks, but at length ſurrendered. La Reole 
was carried by ſtorm ; and Marmande tell likewiſe 
into the hands of the now victorious Charles, who 
ſoon after put an end to the campaign on that ſide, 
and went himſelf to Montauban, where he paſſed 
the reſt of the winter. 

There happened about this time a civil tranſac- 
tion on the continent, which had great effects up- 
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on the affairs of England, and therefore claims a 
place in this work. The circumſtance was this : 
John IV. count d' Armagnac, in conſequence of a 
grant of the earldom of Comminges, made, for a 
valuable conſideration, to his uncle John III. by 
Margaret, heireſs of that eſtate, and counteſs of 
Comminges, claimed the ſucceſſion of that county 
after her death; but Charles, after the breaking up 
of the laſt campaign, coming to Montauban, had 
delivered the old counteſs from a confinement in 
which ſhe had been kept near twenty years by her 
huſband Matthew de Grailly; in conlideration of 
which, Charles procured from the lady a ceſſion of 
Comminges in his own favour“; and not only 
{tripped the count d' Armagnac of all he poſſeſſed 
from the Comminges family, but alſo compelled 
him to lay aſide the title of Earl by the Grace of 
God. All this mortified the count to the greateſt 
degree, and put him upon making a treaty with 
England, in the ſpring of the enſuing year, 1443, 
and upon offering one of his daughters in marriage 
to Henry, in hopes of ſuccours from thence to 
ſupport his title to the earldom of Comminges. 
Charles, getting ſome intelligence of his treaty with 
Henry, who had actually given orders to Talbot, 
earl of Shrewſbury, to ſupport the count , laid a 
deep and well concerted ſcheme for defeating the 
contederacy ; and, before the earl of Shrewſbury 
could raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies of men for taking 
the field, Charles ſent his fon Lewis, the dauphin, 
with the marſhal de Loheac, at the head of a 
powerful army, to cruſh the count before he could 
receive the intended aſſiſtance from the Engliſh. - 
Lewis uſed ſuch diligence, that he appeared be- 
fore Viſle Jourdain ere Armagnac had the leaſt no- 
tice of his march. This vigorous proceeding had 
its deſired effect: neither the counts of Foix, 
Perche, nor Marche, who had entered into the 
confederacy, durſt appear to ſupport him, and the 
count d' Armagnac found it neceſſary to throw 
himſelf on the mercy of Charles, who ſent him 
priſoner to Carcaſſonne, with all his family except 
his eldeſt fon, who fled to Navarre. The dauphin, 
before the end of this year, entirely reduced the 
counties of Armagnac and Roſay, belonging to that 
count, excepting two fortreſſes, which were ob- 
liged ſome time after to capitulate likewiſe. Thus 
did the Engliſh, by an unaccountable ſupineneſs, 
ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of an ally, who, if 
they had properly ſupported him, might have been 
as ſerviceable to them in the defence of Guienne, 
as his anceſtors had been to the French towards the 
reduction of it. 

In the beginning of this year a private negocia- 
tion was ſet on foot between Henry and the duke 
of Burgundy: the latter ſeeing that the diſpute 
between the two kings was not likely to be decid- 
ed, reſolved to extricate himſelf from a ruinous 
war by concluding a ſeparate peace with England. 
He was particularly excited to this by the beha- 
viour of Charles, who betrayed an evident coolneſs 
towards him; and he was apprehenſive, in caſe 
that monarch's affairs ſhould be reſtored, either by 
peace or war, he might reſume his old enmity 
againſt him; he therefore thought it his intereſt to 
deſiſt ſupporting him him in a war, which, if it 
ſhould prove ſucceſsful, might render him too 


[| His patent of creation bears date March 20, 1442. Dug- 
dale's Baron, vol. i. p. 329. 
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powerful, and gave his ducheſs full powers to con- 
clude a general truce for all his dominions, with 
the King of England“. There had been one al- 
ready made, which related only to the commerce 
betucen the Low Countries and that kingdom; but 
this, which was concluded the twenty-third of 
April, comprehended Burguady and all the duke's 
territories in general, and was to continue in force 


until one of the parties renounced the engagement, 


in which cate he ſhould give notice of his inten- 
tion three months before the actual rupture. 

The earl of Somerſet was ſent over this year to 
France, with an army, in order to aſſiſt the carl of 
Shrewſbury in the reduction of Dieppe; but, on 
his landing at Cherbourg, he received advice of 
the place being relieved ; upon which all he could 
do, was to commit ravages in the open country : 


he took the caſtle of la Guerche, in Brittany, pro- 


bably for the ſake of plunder, ſince it belonged to 
a neutral prince, to whom it was ſoon reſtored 
He afterwards made great depredations in Anjou, 
lying two months near Pouanie, without attacking 
the place, and though joined by ſuch numbers 
from Normandy that his army amounted to above 
ewelye thouſand men, he continued theſe petty ho- 


ftilities without doing any action worthy of notice, 
the common people in general were exaſperated 


afreſh. 


and at length returned to Cherbourg. 
It is about this time we may date the beginning 


of that diſſention between the houſes of York and | 


Lancaſter, that afterwards drenched their unhappy 
country in the blood of its own natives. The duke 
of - York, who had now acquired a great power, 
both in the nation and the cabinet, found his fa- 
mily intereſt ſtrengthened by the birch of a ſon, 


whom we ſhall ſce hereafter mount the throne of | 


England by the name of Edward IV +. He had 
prudently diſguifed thoſe ambitious ſentiments he 
really entertained, and appeared a devoted and 
zealous partizan of the court and its meaſures ; he 
had entered into all the cardinal's pacific ſecrets, 
and therefor? ſuffered the war in France to languiſh 
under his command ; there was, moreover, a mu- 
tual animoſity between him and the earl of So- 
merlet, who had alſo a chief command in that 
country, and was particularly favoured by Glo- 
ceſter ; and as York foreſaw that prince could ne- 
ver be brought to favour his ſchemes, however 
heartily he might be diſguſted with the cardinal, he 
uſed all means to weaken that prince's credit with 
the nation, and rival it in the council. And here 
we cannot forbear taking notice of the great error 
in politics committed by the late duke of Bedford, 
in aggrandizing the houſe of York, of whoſe claim 
and pretenſions he could not be ignorant. There 
is no accounting for this miſtake, but by ſuppoſ- 
ing him to have had a great perſonal friendſhip for, 
and an high opinion of that duke; and that he 

thought, by the kindneſs he ſhewed him, to can- 
cel in his mind all family reſentments and preju- 
dices : a ſuppoſition, however, which does more 
credit to the duke's own goodneſs of heart, than 
to his knowlege of mankind. 

On the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, this year died 
JohnV. duke of Brittany; and was ſucceeded in the 
tovereigaty of that duchy by his eldeſt fon Francis. 

The cardinal-biſhop of Wincheſter, who had 
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now acquired the whole direction of ſtate affairs, 


A. D. 1443, 1444: 


had taken care to fill the king's council with ec- 
cleſiaſtics, to ſtrengthen his party. The cardinal- 
archbiſhop of York, an aſpiring pricſt, was taken 
by Wincheſter for his colleague ; the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, a profeſſed courtier, was, upon 
the death of Chicheley, a prelate of great abilities 
and integrity, promoted to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury :-in a word, the king and council were 
no better than cyphers to fill up the ſum of Win- 
cheſter's conſequence, who had ſtarved the Engliſh 
intereſt in France, and whoſe pride, inſolence, and 
ambition had by this time rendered him odious to 
the whole nation. The common people could by 
no means reliſh his politics, nor could they bear 
the thoughts of any connection between England 
and the duke of Burgundy, who, they imagined, 


had ſo infamouſly betrayed them. The public 


diſcontents were ſo violent, that they broke out 
into ſeveral dangerous riots, particularly in York- 
ſhire and Nortolk, eſpecially in the latter of thoſe 
counties, where the citizens of Norwich attempted 
to fire the priory of that city, and proceeded to 
ſuch outrages, that the court ordered the duke of 
Norfolk to march with ſome troops to ſuppreſs 
them : he ſucceeded in his undertaking, but ran in- 
to ſuch impolitic ſeveritie: on the occaſion, that 


The cardinal of England, however, not to be di- 
verted from his purpoſe, called a great council in 
the king's name, which met ſoon after the Chriſt- 


mas holidays; and here Beaufort laboured with 


all his might to enforce his pacitic plan, and ſup- 
ported his opinion by various arguments, which 
were more ſpec ious than ſolid. He alleged, that 
as matters were then ſituated, it was utterly impoſ- 
ſible for the Engliſh to extend their conqueſts in 
France, or even to retain thoſe which they had al- 
ready made ; the parliament, he obſerved, was ex- 
tremely backward in granting ſupplies for the 
maintenance of the war; the Engliſh affairs in Nor- 
mandy were involved in the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion ; the power of the French king was daily 
becoming more formidable : and from all theſe 
circumſtances he interred, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſtop the progrels of the enemy's arms by 
a temporary ſuſpenſion from hoſtilities, which might 
allow the Engliſh time to recruit their ſpirits, and 
retrieve their ruined fortunes. 

The duke of Gloceſter, naturally bold and am- 
bitious, could not reliſh theſe dilatory meaſures ; 
he could not be perſuaded to reſign all hopes of 
prevailing over France; nor could he patiently en- 
dure to ſee his own advice over- ruled by the ſupe- 
rior power and intereſt of his rival. But all his 
oppoſition had no effect, for a freſh negociation 
was ſet on foot for a definitive treaty, in January, 
1444; and the Engliſh miniſtry was ſo tame as to 
conſent to the congreſs being held at Tours, where 
Charles reſided : the earl of Suffolk, Dr. Moleyns, 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, the lord Roos, fir Thomas 
Roe, ſecretary, and Reeve, a civilian, with John 
Wenlock, were plenipotentiaries for England ; 
while the duke of Orleans and the count de Ven- 
doſme were the principal of thoſe fer France 4. 

The conferences being opened, ſeveral propoſi- 
tions were ſtarted on both ſides, on the ſubject of a 


*. Rymer, vol. xi, p. 13. 
t Hall, p. 144. 


+ Sandford ſays he was born on April 29, 1441, at Rouen, Geneal. p. 403. 
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general peace, but, as they were mutually rejected, 
the whole reſult of the negociation was a truce for 
about two years between the two crowns, which 
was to commence at land the following firſt of 

une , and at ſea on the firſt of July enſuing, and 
to end the firſt of April, 14446 f: it included the 
allies of both princes . ; 

The powers given to the other Englith ambaſſa- 
dors, related only to the peace or truce, but Suffolk 
was entruſted with a commiſſion of another nature, 
which was no leſs than chuſing a queen for his ſo- 
vereign; a point of far greater conſequence than 
may be at firſt imagined. Henry himſelf was na- 
turally of ſuch weak intellects, and of ſuch a milky 
diſpoſition, that he ſeemed formed to be implicitly 
governed by any perſona who could gain the alcen- 
dancy in his aſtections, 

The court of England, as we have ſeen, was di- 
vided into two parties, that of the cardinal of 
Winckeſter, and that of the duke of Gloceſter; 
and thou! the former had greatly gained upon 
the latter, in point of influence and credit, yet the 
ſup-rto:1ry was not ſo great but that it might be 


ealily deltroycd, and even the balance caſt upon 


the other lide, by the intereſt of a queen, provided 
ſhe was a woman of capacity and addrels ; each 
party therefore was extremely deſirous of having 
the honour to provide their prince with a conſort, 
as it was more than probable that this circumſtance 
would for ever decide the victory between them. 
The duke of Glocetter had warmly recommended 
the match with the daughter of the count d'Ar- 
magnac, while the treaty was depending between 
that prince and the court of England; but the 
cardinal and his friends had fixed their eyes up- 
on Margaret of Anjou, daughter to Regnier, 
duke of Anjou and Lorraine, a princeſs who 
poſſeſſed all the requilites they wanted in a wife for 
Henry, and a powerful protectreſs for themſelves: 
ſhe was of a lively and daring ſpirit; of great pene- 
tration, uncommon reſolution, and not to be 1nti- 
midated by oppoſition or difficulties. 

The lady's father was brother to the queen of 
France, and enjoyed the pompous title of king of 
Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem, bur without being 
poſſeſſed of a foot of land in theſe kingdoms; he 
was {till in debt to the duke of Burgundy for his 
ranſom, and unable to give any dowry with his 
daughter: this defect, however, was looked over, 
and Suffolk took care to lend ſuch an animating 
deſcription of her beauty and merit to his court, 
and to repreſent this alliance as the ſureſt means of 
obtaining a laſting peace, which Henry extremely 
coveted, that the ductile monarch readily gave his 
conſent to the match, nay he even empowered 
Suffolk to promile, in his name, to cede the duchies 
of Anjou and Maine, then in the hands of the 
Engliſh, to Charles of Anjou, brother to the lady's 
father, Regnier pretending that it was inconſiſtent 
with his honour to marry his daughter to the uſurper 
of the eſtates belonging to his family. On theſe 
terms, then, the treaty was concluded, and the 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries returned home. Many 
of our hiſtorians have taxed the earl of Suffolk with 


. 
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having of his own accord propoſed this match, in 


order to eſtabliſh his own favour at court; bur, 
from what has been ſaid above, I think it is highly 
probable, that it was a ſcheme contrived between 
Suffolk and the cardinal before the former was 
appointed chief of the embaſſy. 

However that might be, when, upon Suffolk's 
return home, the negociation came to be laid before 
a council, purpoſely called on the occaſion, the 
duke of Gloceſter violently exclaimed againſt the 
whole of the proceedings, particularly the intended 
match; and exerted his utmoſt endeavours, as did 
all his party, to get the council to ſet it alide; the 
ſuperior advantages that would ariſe by a marriage 
with a daughter of the countd*Armagnac, the pover- 
ty of the intended bride's family, and the important 
territory that was to be given up, were all ſtrongly 
urged ; but, in ſpite of all he could door ſay, the 
contract was ratified at London; Suffolk was digni- 
fied with the title of marquis, and even received 
the thanks of the parliament for concluding the 
marriage, and ſent over, in November this year, to 
Nanci, in Lorraine, where he eſpouſed the princeſs 
Margaret by proxy, in preſence of the king and 
queen of France, the dauphin, and a great number 
of the French nobility. She was conducted in the 
enſuing ſpring to England, attended by the mar- 
chionels of Suffolk, and an honourable train of 
Engliſh ladies; and being married, on the eighteenth 


of April, 1445, at the priory of Southwick, near 


Portſmouth, where ſhe landed, was crowned, on 
the firſt Sunday. after Trinity, May 3o, in Weſt- 
minſter abbey ||. 

On this occaſion a great promotion was made in 
the Engliſh nobility : John Holland, earl of Hun- 
tingdon, was made duke of Exeter, with prece- 
dency in parliament next to the duke of York; 
Humphrey, earl of Stafford was made duke of 
Buckingham ; and Henry Beauchamp, ſon to the 
late earl of Warwick, created duke of that title. The 
king allo granted this nobleman, in reverlion, from 
the death of Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, the 
iſles of Jerley, Guernſey, Sark, and Alderney, and 
alſo the manor and hundred of Briſtol ; and, what 
is very extraordinary, crowned him king of the 
Iſle of Wight with his own hands, in conſideration 
of his father's great deſcent. Henry allo granted 
him place in parliament next the duke of Norfolk, 
and before Humphrey Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, which created great animoſities between 
them: by a ſpecial act made in parliament, it was 
eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould have precedency by 
turns yearly, the duke of Warwick to begin the 
firſt year; but his death, which happened ſhortly 
after, put an end to this matter 5. 

The new queen had not been long in poſſeſſion 
of her dignity, when ſhe ſhewed her intentions of 
being miſtreſs of her huſband's conduct as well as 
his affections. The oppoſition which the duke of 
Gloceſter had made to her marriage, had fixed her 
to a perſonal averſion for that prince; and fhe en- 
tered into cloſe correſpendence with the cardinals 
of Wincheſter and York and the marquis of Suf- 
folk, who, ſtrengthened by her friendſhip, and - 


This truce was ſigned on the twenty- eighth of May. 

+ Mr. Carte ſays 1450. making the term for ſix years; but 
in this (unleſs an error of the preſs) he differs from all records 
and hiſtory. 

t Ar the ſame time the truce between England and Scotland 
was prolonged, at Edinburgh, for ſeven years, to begin the 


as of May, 1447, the day the forme: was to expire. Rymer, 
vol. x1. p. 58. 

Antiq. Britan. a MS. in the Heralds Office, n. 45. Hall, 
p. 148. Monſtrelet, vol. iii. p. 1, 2. 

$ Dugdale, vol. i. p. 248. Stowe, p. 334. 
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animated by their common hatred againſt Gloceſter, 
reſolved to effect the ruin of that worthy and pa- 
triotic nobleman, in which, as the ſequel will ſhew, 
they ſucceeded but too well, But we mult now 
attend to other matters. 

The truce being made only in order to a peace, 
this whole year was ſpent in general negociations 
concerning the time and place of a new congrels. 
It was thought likewiſe, that an interview of the 
two kings might promote the concluſion of a peace, 
but Charles inſiſting upon the meeting being held 
within his dominions, this propoſal was laid aſide, 
and the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the marquis of Suffolk, with the lord Sud- 
ley, were appointed plenipotentiaries, to meet 
commiſſioners from France in London; but all 
they could agree upon, was a confirmation of the 
former truce, and a prolongation of the ſame tor 
fome months. 

The parliament, which was aſſembled at Welt- 
minſter on the twenty- fifth of February this year, 
was, on account of an epidemic diſtemper which 
raged in London and the parts adjacent, prorogued 
till the twenty-fourth of January, 1446, when the 
marquis of Suffolk made a ſpeech to each of the 
houſes, ſetting forth the benefits which the nation 
had already received from the truce, and expatiat- 
ing on his own conduct, labours, and ſervices in 
war, as well as his great prudence and diſcretion in 
treating for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and ſettling 
the contract of marriage. His conduct thus fa- 
vourably blazoned by himlelt, and ſupported by 
the court-party, who had now a majority in the 

arliament, was approved by both houſes, who 
Joined in an act declaring the marquiſs of Suffolk a 
true and faithful ſubject; and, to ſecure him from 
being called to an account in any future parliament 
for his advice or conduct in the affair of the truce, 
they repealed a ſtatute made in the time of HenryV. 
that no peace or truce ſhould be made with the 
common enemy, without the conſent of the three 
eſtates of the kingdom. And in the ſame fit of 
good humour they granted the king a conſiderable 
tubſidy for a vigorous proſecution of the war with 
France, as ſoon as the truce ſhould be expired; 
and half a fifteenth to Suffolk, for the charges of 
going over ſea to eſpouſe and bring over the 

ueen“. 

The duke of York, having now little to do in 
France, returned to England in the beginning of 
this year, 1446, while the parliament was ſitting. 
He met with a very gracious reception from the 
king, and the parhament thanked bim for his ſer- 
vices to the ſtate: but, as he ſtill wiſned to conti- 
nue at the head of the army, which he was daily 
modelling agreeable to his own ſchemes, he took 
occaſion to recommend a vigorous proſecution of 
the war, and jy ſuch terms as gave great offence to 
the cardinal and his party ; and the earl of Mor- 
taigne (Edmund Beaufort), who had ſucceeded to 
the title of carl of Somerſet on the death of his 
brother John in the preceding year, and was the 
implacable enemy of York, and who had followed 
him over from France, took this opportunity to do 
him ſuch ill offices, that, after he had procured a 
renewal of his commiſſion as lord-lieutenant of 
France for five years, the ſame was revoked. This 
the duke of York could not but highly reſent, 
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and ſwore revenge againſt Somerſet ; and he even 
made ſome overtures towards a coalition with the 
duke of Gloceſter. 

The court feems to have foreſeen and dreaded 
this event, and to have exerted them{clves to the 
utmoſt to prevent the fatal effects that might ariſe 
therefrom to themſelves. The queen, who was of 
a bold and enterprizing genius, and who had a 
mortal hatred to Gloceſter, encouraged this reſolu- 
tion, and it was determined to remove him, not 
only from all poſts of profit and honour, but allo 
from his place at the council-board. This reſolu- 
tion was no ſooner taken than put in execution, and 
the duke was diſmiſſed in form. But this bare- 
faced proceeding againſt ſo great a ſubject, and one 
to very popular, raiſed ſuch commotions in the na- 
tion, that the authors of his diſgrace thought it 
neceſſary to colour over this ſtep with a ſhew of 
juſtice. 

With this view they plauſibly gave out, that 
they would bring an impeachment againſt him be- 
fore the parliament, and one was ſummoned to 
meet on the tenth of February, 1447, at Welt- 
minſter ; but the place being too near London, 
which was known to be devoted to the duke's in- 
tereſt, it was thought proper to alter the place of 
its meeting, which was fixed at St. Edmundſbury; 
and the term in January was put off +, and all 
pleas were adjourned till a fortnight after Eaſter, 
that the juſtices of the King's Bench might attend 
the parliament at St. Edmundſbury, as if articles 
of treaſon were to be exhibited againit him; and 
the duke was ſummoned by writ to appear before 
the king in parliament on the day appointed. 

The duke, ſecure in the conſciouſneſs of his 
own innocence, thought he might bid defiance to 
the malicious efforts of his enemies, and, in obedi- 
ence to the writ, left his caſtle of Devizes, the 
chief place of his reſidence ſince he retired from 
court, and came, apprehenſive of no danger, to 
Bury, where he was preſent, on the tenth of Fe- 
bruary, at opening of the parliament; but the 
very next day he was arreſted by the viſcount 
Beaumont, conſtable of England, aſſiſted by Ed- 
mund, earl of Somerſet, and Humphrey Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, and put under a ſtrong 
guard . To give a plauſible colour to this ſevere 
treatment, care was taken to publiſh, that he was 
accuſed of conſpiring to kill the king in order to 
ſeize the crown, and, with an armed force, to de- 
liver his ducheſs from her impriſonment. This ri- 
diculous charge, however, gained no credit with 
the people, though, indeed, it anſwered the end 
deſigned by it in one way, for, as it was univer- 
ſally believed, that he would exculpate himſelf up- 
on his trial, there was no ſtir in his favour. 

But a fair and open trial was by no means the 
thing deſigned or wiſhed by his enemies ; for 
the lords, who were to try him as his peers, did 
not appear fo obſequious to the directions of the 
court as they generally had been: this circumſtance, 
together with the ill grounded charge ſet up againſt 
the duke, and which his perſecutors were ſenſible 
they could not ſupport, have given occaſion to moſt 
of our hiſtorians, perhaps too raſhly, to aſſert, that 
Wincheſter and his party had recourſe to a more 
certain and ſanguinary method of accompliſhing 
their purpoſe, and by a ſecret and violent death 


* Cotton's Abridgment, p. 629, 630. 


+ Clauf. 25 Hen. VI. m. 22. 
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to rid themſelves of a man, whoſe popularity might 
prove dangerous to their power, and whoſe re- 
tentment, ſhould he eſcape, they had reaſon to 
dread. | | 

Or the truth of this aſſertion, however, we dare 
not to decide, becauſe not warranted therein by 
any abſolute fact, which, in ſuch caſes, ought to 
be the only guide of the impartial hiſtorian. Thus 
much is certain, that, after having been confined 
ſeventeen days without any trial, he was found dead 
in his bed, on the twenty-eighth of February; 
bur, as it is unanimouſly granted by our hiſtorians, 
that the dead body of the duke was expoſed for 
ſome time to public view, and that not the leaſt 
mark of violence was found upon it, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that a man, endued with ſuch ſtrong paſ- 
ſions he was, might feel ſuch an exceſs of grief and 
reſentment for the affront put upon his perſon and 
character, as might bring on an apoplexy, or ſome 
of thole violent diſorders which inſtantly ſtop the 
ſprings of lite. 

However this might be, the death of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloceſter, was bitterly lamented by the 
people in general, and particularly by learned men 
and ingenious artiſts, of whom he was a conſtant 
protector and patron “. After his death, his ad- 
verſaries induſtriouſly circulated reports to the pre- 
judice of his character, in order to imprels the 
public with a notion of his being actually guilty of 
the crimes laid to his charge; and, to render theſe 
reports ſtill more plauſible, his domeſtics were, 
immediately after his death, apprehended on ſuſ- 
picion of being accomplices with him; and a com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer granted to the mar- 
quis of Suffolk, and others, to try them for high- 
reaſon, when ſeveral gentlemen of the duke's ta- 
mily, and twenty-ſeven ſervants, were, after a con- 
finement of ſeveral months, brought to trial at 
Deptford ; and being charged with having entered 
into ſeveral dangerous conlultations, and of having 
laid a deſign of ſurpriſing the parliament that was 
to meet at St, Edmundſbury, and afterwards to 
raiſe the duke of Gloceſter to the throne, they re- 
ceived ſentence of death. Suffolk, who conducted 
this trial, ſought to recommend himſelf to the 
people by a popular act on this occaſion : he ſut- 
fered the convicts to be drawn through the city on 
ſledges to the place of execution, and to be hung 
by their necks, but they were immediately cut 
down alive, and received their pardon, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of all the ſpectators. 

But this en of lenity, which was no part 
of his character, did not ſave Suffolk from the ge- 
neral odium he fell into, by being deemed the au- 
thor of Gloceſter's death; and though the parlia- 
ment, flattered by the falſe hopes given them of a 
ſpeedy peace, and by a promiſe from the throne of 
conſulting them about the terms on which it was to 
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be made, complied with his deſires in paſſing, on 
the third of May, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, an act 
to exclude Eleanor, the late duke of Glocefter's 
widow, from her dower, on account of her mil- 
conduct, yet he did not long enjoy his power : nor 
did the cardinal of Wincheſter triumph long in the 
tall of his adverſary, whom he did not ſurvive above 
ſix weeks. This haughty prelate was ſeized with 
a diltemper that brought him to his grave on the 
eleventh of April, this year, and he died in all 
the horrors of a man, who, placing his whole af- 
fections upon this world, had entirely neglected 
to make any preparation for his removal to the 
next. 

Wincheſter's death deprived the queen and her 
favourite Suffolk of the great ſupport his experi- 
ence, his birth, his credit, his riches, and his order 
gave them, and left them expoſed to the ill effects 
of the unpopular meaſures which they ſoon after 
purſued. As for Suffolk, finding that the parli- 
ament could not be brought to ratify the ceſſion of 
Anjou and Maine, and that the murmurs among 
the people began to grow. very loud and licentious 
on that head, he deſired that he might be allowed 
to vindicate his conduct 1n that affair. This could 
not be denied him; and he appeared on the twenty- 
fifth of May this year, before the king and council, 
when, after much flouriſhing in his own praiſe, 
Henry gave him letters patent, declaring himſelf 
fully ſatisfied of his integrity, and the meaſures he 
had purſued . The world, however, was not to be 
convinced by this declaration; the general clamour 
(till ran high againſt him; all the misfortunes 
which happened afterwards were charged to his 
account, and were, indeed, in a great meaſure the 
conſequence of that tranſaction, which he got war- 
ranted by his malter's conſent. 

On the twelfth of February, 1448, a parliament 
was held at Weſtminſter, which granted the king a 
very large ſubſidy. Before the riſing of this parli- 
ament, which ſeems to have fat very late in the 
year, Henry, at the queen's ſuggeſtion, raiſed Suf- 
tolk to the dignity of a duke; the like rank was 
allo conferred on Edmund, earl of Somerſet, who, 
at the ſame time, was inveſted with the ſole com- 
mand in France, in the room of the duke of York |}, 
who could not fail being deeply affected with 
this indignity put upon him, and finding that the 
public diſcontents againſt the ſole management which 
the queen and her favourites had aſſumed in the go- 
vernment, grew very ripe, he gave way to them, 
dropping, by his emiſſaries, ſome dark hints among 
the people concerning his family-pretenſions to the 
crown; theſe were privately handed about, by way 
of manifeſto, and had the deſired effect; for every 
mouth was now open in praiſe of the virtues, abi- 
lities, and great ſervices of the duke of York, 
though without any mention of his pretenſions to 


His body was carried to St. Alban's, where a noble mo- 
nument, afterwards erected to his memory, ſtill remains in the 
conventual church. The vault whereia his body was depoſited, 
and the exact place of which was, it ſeems, then —— 
was diſcovered in the late queen Anne's reign. He was called, 
The good duke of Gloceſter. Having had his education in 
Baliol college, he became a great proficient in learning, and 
was a great favourer of learned men. He laid the firſt founda- 
tion of the famous library at Oxford, ſince known by the name 
of the Bodleian, from fir Thomas Bodley, by whom it was won- 
derfully increaſed. Sir 'Thomas Moor gives an inſtance of this 
duke's ſagacity. The king coming one time in progreſs to St. 
Alban's, a beggar, born blind, as he ſaid, recovered his fight 
at the ſhrine of St. Alban. The miracle being noiſed about, 


the duke being there with the king, deſired to ſee him; the 
beggar being brought, he aſked him whether he was born blind? 
he anſwered, yes truly. And can you fee, ſays the duke? yes, 
I thank God, and St. Alban, replies the beggar. Tell me 
then, ſays the duke, of what colour is my gown? the beggar 
readily told him the colour. And what colour, ſays the = 
is ſuch a one's gown ? the beggar likew id him; and fo 
of ſeveral others. You counterteit knave, ſays the duke, how 
came you that were born blind, and could not ſee till now, fo 
tuddenly to know the difference of colours ? and thereupon, 
inſtead of an alms, ordered him to be fſ-t in the ſtocks. 'Tig- 
dal's Notes on Rapin, Henry VI. 

t Rymer, vol. xi. p. 173. 

| Ibid. p. 215, 216. 
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the crown. The particulars of this manifeſto the 
reader will find in the note F. 

Much about this time alſo the affair of the ceſſion 
of Anjou and Maine came to a criſis. The court 
of France had taken no notice of this article in the 
marriage · contract, by which the province of Maine 
was to be ceded ro Charles of Anjou, the queen's 
uncle, during the life of the duke of Gloceſter, as 
they knew it would be dangerous, if not impol- 
fible; to carry it into execution ; but his death hav- 
ing removed all obſtructions to the performance, 
Charles (who had always enjoyed the title of count 
of Maine, and was the riſing favourite and firſt mi- 
niſter of the king of France) now demanded to be 
put in poſſeſſion of the county. To deliver it up, 
was to juſtify and heighten all the clamour made 
upon the ſubject: numberleſs excuſes were there- 
fore made to delay the ceſſion, founded on a pro- 
viſion for ſome recompence to thoſe who had 
grants of poſſeſſions in that county; but at length 
orders were ſent, under the king's hand, to fir 
Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, the capital 
of the county, to deliver that city into the hands of 
count Charles of Anjou, purſuant to the private 
article of Margaret's marriage. 

Surienne, by birth an Arragonian, had ſerved 
the Engliſh for above twenty years, was a knight 
of the Garter, and governor of Lower Normandy : 
believing an Engliſh council could never be ſo 
wicked to agree to ſuch a pernicious meaſure, he 
diſputed the authenticity of the order, and abſo- 
jutely refuſed to obey it, or deliver the town. Upon 
this the count de Dunois coming before it with a 
numerous body of forces, and a large train of ar- 
tillery, laid ſiege to it in form. Surienne defended 
himſelf for a conſiderable time with undaunted 
bravery ; but Somerſet, who was then in Norman- 
dy with a large army, not taking the leaſt ſtep to 
ſuccour him, and even diſayowing his procedure, 
he was at laſt compelled to yield, and to deliver up 
not only Mans, but all ther fortreſſes of that pro- 
vince, which was thus entirely alienated from the 
the crown of England. 

The garriſon of Mans, which conſiſted of two 
thouſand five hundred men, was allowed to march 
out, with all their effects; and, retiring into Nor- 
mandy, fell into great diſtreſs, no fortreſs caring 
to receive them, either by the duke of Somerſet's 
directions, or for fear of offending the government 
of England, whoſe orders they had diſobeyed. Up- 
on this Surienne directed his march into Brittany, 
ſurprized the town of Fougeres, repaired the forti- 
fications of Pont Orſon and St. James de Beuvron, 
committed depredations over the whole province, 
and in this way procured ſubſiſtence for himſelf 
and his followers. 

Upon advice of this breach of the truce, in 
which Brittany had been included, the king of 
France ſent immediately to the duke of Somerſet, 
to demand reſtitution of the place and goods that 


them to make a ſeparate peace. 
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had been ſeized, the duke of Brittany joining like- 
wile in this demand. Somerſet returned for an- 
ſwer, „That he was greatly concerned for this ac- 
tion, but that it had been committed without his 
knowlege er conſent, nor had he any power over 
Surienne or his men, to call them to account.” On 
failure of redreſs from him, application was made 
to the court of England, and the council promiſed 
redreſs; but the whole year was ſpent in delays, 
which the French thought affected; and that court 
promiſed the duke of Brittany, in caſe he would 
enter into a league againſt England, and would be- 
gin the war in his own name, that they would, as 
auxiliaries, powerfully ſupport him. The duke 
thereupon publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth the 
reaſons of his quarrel, which was followed by vaſt 
preparations for doing himſelf juſtice by force of 
arms, We ſhall make uſe of this interval to take 
a curſory view of the Scottiſh affairs, ſince the mur- 
der of their king. 

James II. who had ſucceeded his father, was at 
this time in the eighteenth year of his age, and 


under the tuition of James, earl of Douglas, 


ſon of him ſlain in the battle of Vernueil. The 
dauphineſs of France, daughter to the late, and 
ſiſter to the preſent monarch, was by this time 
dead ; the regent Douglas, therefore, began ra 
caſt about how he might beſt renew that family- 
alliance which had ſubſiſted between the courts of 
France and Scotland, and ambaſſadors had beer: 


ſent into France, to conclude a marriage for James 


with the princeſs-Anne of Gueldres, daughter to 
that duke and the ducheſs of Cleves, and grand- 
daughter to John, duke of Burgundy. 

The Engliſh court, alarmed at this alliance, par- 
ticularly when on the eve of a rupture with France, 
reſolved to attack the Scots, with a view to force 


chard Neville, earl of Saliſbury *, and Henry Pier- 
cy, earl of Northumberland were this year ſent 
with an army into Scotland, where they burnt the 
towns of Dunbar and Dumfries. The Scots failed 
not to return the viſit, by an irruption into Eng- 
land, where they burnt Alnwick, and ravaged ſome 
part of Cumberland. After mutual depredations 
of this kind, both ſides at length came to a battle, 
in which fortune ſo far favoured the Scots, that 
the Engliſh were entirely routed, and loft, ac- 
cording to the Scottiſh hiſtorians , three thouſand 
men; the lord Piercy, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
Northumberland, fir John Pennington, the ſecond 
in command, and fir Robert Hemington being 
taken priſoners. 

France was at this time in a very good condition 
to recover thoſe dominions which had been wreſted 
from her by the victorious arms of the Engliſh. 
Charles had eſtabliſhed an excellent reform of his 
military force in France; a long ſeries of war had 
rendered the whole nation warlike : Charles, how- 
ever, did not immediately run to arms upon the in- 


+ It was hinted, that the houſe of Lancaſter had uſurped 
the throne. That indeed the uſurpation had been tolerable, 
whilſt the kings of that houſe were princes of diſtinguiſhed 
worth, and had acted for the welfare and honour of the nation; 
that even, during the non-age of the preſent king, there had 
been hopes of his treading in the ſteps of his anceſtors, and his 
being a worthy follower of the king his father; but that ſince 
he became of age, nothing glorious was to be expected from 
him: that therefore the Engliſh could have no reaſon to ſup- 
port any longer the uſurpation of the crown, for the ſake of a 


queen, who, being ſprung from the blood of their moſt mortal | 


enemy, ruled the kingdom with an arbitary power : that in 
viewing the poſterity of Edward III. it was evident, the houſe 
of Marche had been unjuſtly deprived cf the crown: that the 
duke of York, being the ſole heir of that houſe, and deſcended 
from Edward III. by his paternal anceſtors, ought to have his 
due right. In fine, that his noble qualities, his known virtue, 
and his fignal ſervices to the nation, very Rrongly ſupported 
the juſt title given him by his birth. 

See p. 40. of this volume. 
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fraction of the truce committed by the Engliſh un- 
der Surienne, but affected to act for the duke of 
Brittany; however, he did not fail to take advant- 
106 of the invaſion of Scotland (included in the 
truce as an ally of France) to ſet the inſincerity of 
the Engliſh in a glaring light, and even ſent to de- 
mand ſatisfaction for the ſame ; but not being able 
to obtain any anſwer thereto, nor with regard to 
the affair of Fougeres, he reſolved to have recourſe 
to the way of retaliation. | a0 

Accordingly, on the firſt of May, 1449, a party 
of the garriſon of Louviers ſurprized Pont de 
PArche, taking priſoners the lord Fauconberg, 
who was governor, and all his garriſon, amount- 
ing to one hundred Engliſh. Soon after, Gerbe- 
roy and Conches in Normandy, and Cognac and St. 
Megrin in Guienne, were ſurprized in the like 
manner : upon which the Engliſh, in their turn, 
complained of infractions of the truce, and de- 
manded reparation. The French offered to reſtore 
all theſe places, if Fougeres was reſtored to the 
duke of Brittany, and ſatisfaction made for the 
loſſes his ſubjects had ſuſtained at the taking of that 
place; but theſe loſſes being ſwelled to the enormous 
ſum of one million ſix hundred thouſand crowns, 
the Engliſh would not liſten to the propoſal. 

Charſes had not yet come to a determinate reſo- 
lution for making war in his own name, though 
moſt of his council were for improving the oppor- 
tunity that the defenceleſs condition ot Normandy 
offered him for an eaſy reduction of that province; 
Charles's heſitation was owing to the low ſtate of his 
finances, but Jaques le Cœur, one of his ſubjects, 
and the greateſt merchant in Chriſtendom, exerted 
himſelf on this occaſion, and readily advanced two 
hundred thouſand gold crowns towards defraying 
the firſt expences of the war, and undertook to pro- 
vide the neceſſary ſupplies. It is, perhaps, one of 
the greateſt blots upon the memory of Charles VII. 
that he ſuffered ſo uſeful a member to be afterwards 
perſecuted and baniſhed his native country : we do 
not know the reaſon of this; for, indeed, who can 
diſcover the ſecret cauſes of the unjuſt dealings of 
men? It was to this merchant that the French owed 
the reduction of Normandy, which, without his 
ſeaſonable aſſiſtance at this juncture, they would 
never have been able to retake. 

The truce expiring in the month of June this 


year, and Charles freed from all manner of obliga- 


tion to act any longer as an auxiliary only, he de- 
clared war in his own right and name, after pub- 
liſhing a kind of manifeſto, ſetting forth his earneſt 
deſire for a peace, and his conſtant endeavours for 
its continuance, with all the advances he had made 
for that effect. 

After Charles had thus declared war in his own 
name, his conqueſts were almoſt roo rapid for the 
pen of hiſtory to attend them: Vernueil en Perche, 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in all France, Pont Eau 
de Mer, and Beuvron, which had been lately im- 

roved by the Engliſh, together with Liſieux, 
are and Vernon, with ſeveral other fortreſſes 
on the confines of Normandy, either opened their 
gates to the French, or ſurrendered after the ap- 
pearance only of a ſiege. 

The brave Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, was, in- 
deed, in the field, but what could he do ? He had 
but few hands, and no hearts to attend him: he 
made an attempt to interrupt the ſiege of Vernueil, 
but the count de Dunois getting between him and 


the beſiegers, he found it impracticable, and there- 
fore was obliged to retire to Rouen. 

Unhappily for the Engliſh, at that time all Europe 
was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againſt them, as it was 
plain that they had broken the truce. The govern- 
ment at home was ſo miſerably divided, and the 
queen's faction in the council fo thoroughly de- 
teſted, that their intereſt in France could expect 
but little ſupport now the war became general. 
Charles was perfectly well acquainted with all theſe 
circumſtances, and with the advantage they gave 
him, and reſolved to proſecute his ſucceſs with unre- 
mitting aſſiduity. Accordingly, having the barrier 
of Normandy now laid open, he invaded that pro- 
vince with four different armies; one commanded 
by himſelf in perſon, another by the duke of Brit- 
tany, or his brother the conſtable de Richemont, 
a third by the duke of Alengon, and a fourth by 
the count Dunois, whom Charles had lately made 
count of Longueville. Þ 

As the Engliſh had not a body of troops ſuffi- 
cient to oppole them in the field, they proceeded 
in their conqueſts with amazing rapidity, and the 
towns were ſo poorly ſupplied with garriſons, that 
they had little elſe to do but receive the ſubmiſſion 
of the inhabitants. In a few weeks, Nogent, Cha- 
teau Gaillard, Pont PEveque, Neufchatel, Giſors, 
la Roche Guion, Feſchamp, and Harcourt, were 
made to acknowlege Charles as their maſter. The 
duke of Brittany, with his brother the conſtable, 
falling into the Contentin with an army of Bretons, 
reduced Coutances, Valagnes, St. Lo, Torigny, 
Carenton, Gavrs, and Pont d'Euve, with all the 
leſſer places in thoſe parts: Fougeres, indeed, held 
out ſix weeks, but was at length carried by aſſault. 
The duke of Alengon, with his body of troops, 
took Freſnay; and, entering Normandy on the fide 
of Maine, ſurprized Conde, and reduced Alengon, 
the capital of his own dominions, together with 
Beleſme, Epay, and Yſmes, with the . 
country. But no one appeared more zealous in 
this war than Regnier, king of Sicily, Margaret of 
Anjou the queen of England's father, and her bro- 
ther John, duke of Calabria ; they brought a gal- 
lant body of troops to the affiſtance of the French, 
and, having acted with the duke of Alengon in 
ſome of his enterprizes, joined Charles's divifion 
with his forces, who, thus ſtrengthened, reſolved 
to form the ſiege of Rouen, the capital of Nor- 
mandy. ae e 

The earl of Shrewſbury had advifed the duke of 
Somerſet, who ated as lord lieutenant of France 
for Henry, to make the great ſtand in that city, 
as the duke of Bedford had formerly done in Paris, 
and with that view moſt of the native Engliſh had 
been drawn thither from the other garriſons, which 
may in ſome meaſure account for the ſpeedy reduc- 
tion of ſo many places by Charles and his generals, 
they being defended only by French natives of Nor- 
mandy and Gaſcony in the Engliſh pay, and moſt 
of them perhaps, under French officers. The rea- 
ſon of Shrewſbury and Somerſet's ſhutting them- 
ſelves up in Rouen, was the belief that the a 
proaching winter-ſeaſon would difable Charles from 
undertaking the ſiege of that capital this year, and 
that in the mean time ſuccours might-arrive from 
England ſufficient to regain great part of what they 
had loft, 

But they were deceived : Charles was aware of 
their views, and ſought ro fruſtrate them. Hav- 
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ing aſſembled all his forces, making a body of 


litty thouſand men, he came before the place in 
perlon, on the eighth of October, and ſummoned it 
to ſurrender; but receiving no anſwer, he returned 
after ſome days ſtay to Pont de VArche : he had 
advice there ſent him, on the ſixteenth of the 
month, that if an attack was made upon the tower 
of St. Hillary, a poſt guarded by the citizens, the 
latter would introduce his troops. The count de 
Dunois was accordingly ordered to form that at- 
tack, while the reſt of the army made a falſe one on 
another part of the city : the feint had well nigh 
ſucceeded ; Dunois, and ſeveral of his men had 
already entered, but the vigilant Shrewſbury, hav- 
ing a ſuſpicion that ſome deſign of chat Kind was on 
foot, kept ſo ſtrict an eye upon the different torts, 
that he ſoon found what was going on 1n that quar- 
ter; and, marching up ſuddenly, attacked thoſe 
who had entered with ſuch fury that only two el- 
caped being put to the ſword by leaping into the 
ditch; of thele the count de Dunois was one, who, 
finding his attempt thus baffled, ſounded a retreat. 
Two days after, the citizens grew clamorous for 
a treaty, and the archbiſhop joining with them, the 
dukeof Somerſet went tothe town-houle, and agreed 
to ſend deputies to Charles to ſettle the terms of a 
ſurrender. The conditions offered by the French 
were, a general pardon for all the inhabitants, and 
liberty for the Engliſh, and all who choſe to follow 
them, to retire whither they pleaſed, with their 
effects. Somerſet rejected theſe conditions, though 
It is certain they were as good as could be expected, 
ſince the place was not tenable againſt the will of 
the inhabitants, who ſo greatly out- numbered the 
Engliſh garriſon, conſiſting in all of no more than 
three thouſand men. Accordingly, on Sunday the 
nineteenth of the month, the whole city roſe in 
arms with one conſent, ſeized the walls and ram- 
parts, and forced the Engliſh to retire into the 
palace and the caſtle; after which they introduced 
the French army into the town. The king fixed 
his head-quarters in fort St. Catherine, after the 
ſame had been taken by aſſault, and the garriſon, 
conſiſting of one hundred and twenty men, moſt of 
whom were put to the ſword. 
Somerſet would now have accepted the terms he 
had before rejected; but the caſe was altered: the 
fortifications of the palace and caſtle were in bad 


repair, and were very ill ſtored with proviſions ; 


thus he could neither hold our, expect ſuccours, 
nor make his eſcape; he therefore deſired to ſpeak 
with the king: but the beſt terms he could get for 
himſelf, his ducheſs, and his garriſon, where either 
to remain priſoners of war, or purchaſe their liberty 
hy giving up all that the Engliſh as yet held in Up 
per Normandy. A treaty was carried on for ſome 
days, and it was at lengh agreed, That he ſhould 
retire, with all the Engliſh, to Harfleur, upon the 
payment of fifty- ſix thouſand crowns, and engag- 
ing to deliver up the caſtles of Arques, Tancarville, 
and Liſlebonne, with the towns of Caudcbec, 


Montvillers, and Honfleur : for the performance 


whereof the earl of Shrewſbury, with James But- 
ler, ſon to the earl of Ormond, and other perſons 
of quality, were to be left as hoſtages.” 

Somerſet marched out with his Engliſh on the 
fourth of November; but Charles, ſtaying till ſome 
regulations were made in the city, did not make 
his ſolemn entry into it till the twenty-fifth of that 
. month. All the places ſtipulated to be given up, 
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were punctually delivered, except Honfleur, whoſe 
governor, Curſon, refuſed to comply with the 
duke of Somerſet's orders to evacuate the place in 
favour of the French: this gave occaſion to the 
earl of Shrewſbury and the other hoſtages being 
detained priſoners. Curſon made a bold and vi- 
gorous defence, but was finally obliged to yield 
to the ſuperior forces of the count de Dunois. 
Evil fortune, perhaps the conſequence of their own 
neglect, attended the Engliſh in all places: Gal- 
ton, count de Foix, made himſelf maſter of Mau- 
leon en Soule, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Guienne, 
which the duke of Suffolk had lately got intruſted 
to his cuſtody: it was now given up by the trea- 
chery of Lewis de Beaumont, conſtable of Na- 
varre. Thus ended the year, though not the cam- 
paign, ſo glorious to France. But we are now to 
attend the tranſactions in of England. 

The univerſal confuſion of their affairs in 
France, the negligence of the court in that reſpect, 
the loſs of almoſt all Normandy in one ſingle 
campaign, the conqueſt whereof had coſt ſo much 
blood, began at length to provoke the impatient 
ſpirit of the Engliſh: the party of the duke of 
York, and the other enemies of the adminiftration, 
inſtead of contributing to calm the riſing diſcon- 
tent, or retrieve the national diſgraces, were buſied 
in diſtreſſing the government, and oppoſing its 
meaſures. This could be no ſecret to the queen 
and the duke of Suffolk, who now caſt about for a 
pretence to remove York out of the kingdom : 
the way they took to do this, was, however, the 
moſt impolitic they could have adopted. 

A commotion having happened in Ireland, which 
threatened ſerious conſequences, the only perſon 
thought proper to reſtore tranquility to that coun- 
try was the duke of York, who was, in his family- 
right, earl of Ulſter and Corke, lord Connaught, 
Clare, Trim, and Meath, in Ireland; and the 
queen now ordered his commiſſion to be made out 
as lord- lieutenant of that kingdom. York was at 
no loſs to fathom their deſign in this meaſure, but, 
foreſeeing it would turn to his advantage, he ac- 
cepted his- commiſſion with a good grace ; and 
having procured from the 3 very advantage- 
ous powers, he ſet out to take upon him his new 
poſt; and ſo conducted himſelf therein, by his 
mild and gentle behaviour, that the Iriſh were won 
to their duty without his being obliged to uſe 
force: what is more he made them ſo much his 
friends, that from thenceforth they were always de- 


voted to the ſervice of him and his family, even 


in the midit of their greateſt misfortunes. 

Margaret and Suffolk having thus, as they 
thought, got rid of a troubleſome opponent, and 
having the ſovereign direction of all public af- 
fairs, thought to govern the nation in Henry's 
name without controul ; but the general diſcontent 
grew loud and intractable : it was every where 
openly ſaid, that the queen and Suffolk were in 
concert to ruin the nation, They were charged 
with being the contrivers of the duke of Gloceſter's 
death, and of having entered into an agreement 
with the enemies of England for betraying Nor- 
mandy and Guienne into their hands; nor did the 
people ſtop at exclamations only, a great number 
of ſevere libels were daily publiſhed, and fixed on 
the doors of churches and all public places. 

It was dangerous for the miniſtry to call a parli- 


ament at a time when the nation was in ſo ill a hu- 


mour; 
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mour; but the neceſſities of the crown were fo ur- 
gent, that one met on the ſixth of November this 
year, at Weſtminſter. It proved very backward 
in the point of a ſupply, and ſtrongly diſpoſed to 
call the duke of Suffolk to an account: to ward off 
this blow, the parliament was prorogued to the 
ewenty-ſecond of January, 1450, then to fir 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs. In the mean time 
the popular diſcontents broke forth into tumults 
in ſeveral places, and Adam Moleyns, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, was murdered by the rioters. 

In this diſpoſition were the people when the 
parliament met, in the beginning of the year 14503 
and as to that aſſembly, it was rather more exal- 
perated than before, by ſome declarations of the 
murdered biſhop, who, in the agonies of death, 
charged Suffolk with a traitorous conduct in regard 
to the delivery of the county of Maine, and with 
having boaſted, that he had as great intereſt in 
France as he had here, and was equally truſted in 
the cabinet of Charles as in that of Henry.” 

The duke of Suffolk, perceiving that the tide of 
national rage ran ſtrong againſt him, and that no 
buſineſs would be done till the houſes had levelled 
their ſtroke at him, thought it beſt to put a good 
face upon the matter, and deſired leave of the lords 
to vindicate himſelf from the treaſon charged upon 
him by the deceaſed biſhop of Chicheſter. His 
ſpeech on this occaſion was little more than an 
enumeration of his own and his family's merits, 
urging his father's death at Harfleur ; his elder 
brother's being ſlain in the field of Agincourt, and 
that two other of his brothers were likewiſe in 
that action, wherein he was himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner, and paid twenty thouſand pounds for his 
ranſom ; a tourth brother's dying in hoſtage for 
him; his own ſerving thirty-tour campaigns, ſe- 
venteen years abroad without coming home, and 
fifteen years ſince, about the king's perſon, and 
being thirty years knight of the Garter : from all 
which he interred, that he could not be ſuſpected 


to have been debauched by French promiſes; and 


ſo, aſking God's mercy as he had been true to the 
king and the realm, he required his purgation. 

Thecommons, however, were not to be drawn 
from their purpole by this parade ; for, on the 
Monday following, January 26, they drew up a 
petition to the crown, deſiring that the duke of 
Suffolk might be committed to ſafe cuſtody till he 
ſhould clear himſelf of the crimes charged upon 
him by common fame and report: however, it was 
adjudged by the king's council, that he ſhould not 
be committed till the ſpecialty ſhould be declared. 
The commons then, by their ſpeaker, ſent up a 
charge, on the ſeventh of February, to the lords, 
acculing the duke of ſeveral articles of treaſon, 
contained 1n a bill then delivered, importing, 

I. That he had treated with the count de Dunois, 
Bertrand de Preſſigny, and W. Couſinot, the king's 
enemies, adviling them to perſuade the French king 
to invade England, dethrone Henry, and beſtow 
the crown upon his ſon John de la Pole, who, by 
marrying Margaret, daughter and heir to John 
late duke of Somerſet, might juſtly claim it in her 
right, as next heir to Henry, who had no iſſue. 

II. That he had received money and promiſes 
from the duke of Orltans, to induce the king to 
agree to his releaſe, that he might aſſiſt Charles in 
the recovery of France, 
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ITI. That he had encouraged the French king 
to break the truce, and renew the war in Nor- 
mandy. | 

IV. That he had, without ſufficient authority, 
promiſed to yield le Maine; and, after his return, 
performed that promiſe, in conſequence of which 
the Engliſh were deprived of the province of Nor- 
mandy, 

V. That he betrayed the ſecrets of the king's 
council, to the count de Dunois and other French 
ambaſſadors. 

VI. That he had acquainted them with the ſtate 
of all the French fortreſſes belonging to the Engliſh. 

VII. That he diſcloſed the ſecret inſtructions of 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and ſent to treat of a peace 
between the two crowns. 

VIII. That he had boaſted his intereſt was as 
good at the French court as here. 

IX. That he had received bribes from the enemy, 
for preventing reinforcements being ſent to the 
continent; and, in the truce which he made, nor 
only omitted to comprehend the king of Arragon, 
the old ally of England, but included the duke of 
Brittany, as ally of France; a circumſtance which 
had deprived the Engliſh of that aſſiſtance which 
they might otherwiſe have derived from the friend- 
ſhip of that prince. 

The lords preſented this bill of articles againſt 
the duke of Suffolk to Henry on the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary, and were for giving a copy thereof to the 
judges for their conſultation and opinion; but he 
deſired that this might be reſpited till he ſhould be 
otherwiſe advited. Thus the matter reſted for near 
a month, till the ſeventh of March, when the 
greateſt part of the lords agreed that Suffolk ſhould 
be called to his an{wer ; but the commons, fearful 
that they ſhould find it very difficult to bring the 
peers to find him guilty, as many of the king's 
counſellors had been parties in the meaſures of 
which he was accuſed, by approving them, they 
therefore framed a freſh ſet of articles againſt him, 
and ſuch as more immediately affected his perſon, 
independent of any other privy-counſellor : thoſe 
articles, however, amounted only to miſdemeanors. 
In theſe they accuſed him, 

I. Of having, in quality of a privy-counſellor, 
perſuaded the king to make ſuch laviſh grants of 
the crown lands, that a ſufficient fund was not left 
tor defraying the expences of the houſhold. 

IT. Of having obtained grants of privileges and 
franchiſes, to obſtruct the execution of the laws, 
and ſcreen offenders from juſtice. 

III. Of having procured for the captal de Buche, 
his ſon in law, the earldom of Kendal, and lands 
in Guienne to the value of a thouſand pounds a 
year, taken by force from the lawful owners. 

IV. Of having prevailed upon the king to alie- 
nate ſo many caltles and lordſhips in Guienne, as 
had greatly weakened the power of the crown in 
that country. . 

V. Of having acquainted the French court with 
the ſecret negociation for concluding a treaty be- 
tween England and the count of Armagnac; by 
which means the project was defeated, the count 
ruined, and the Gaſcon lords oppreſſed, until they 
were obliged to ſubmit to the French govern- 
Ment. 

VI. Of having procured offices and commands 


in France and Normandy for unqualified perſons. 
U VII. Of 
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VII. Of having adviſed the king to grant a toll 
on wine and merchandize brought down the Seine, 
to Peter de Breze, an enemy to the Engliſh nation. 
VIII. Of having procured, without the conſent 
of the council, a grant of Evreux, Longueville, and 
other ſignories in Normandy, for the count de 
Dunois, Preſſigny, and the ſaid Breze; grants, in 
conſequence of which the great towns were taken 
without oppoſition. 

IX. Of having brought the France ambaſſadors 
to a private conference with Henry, in which he 
agreed to a perſonal interview with Charles, and 
other articles ſtipulated without the knowlege or 
conſent of the privy-council. 

X. Of having miſapplied and embezzled ſubſi- 
dies. 

XI. Of having given thirteen hundred pounds of 
the public money to the queen of France, and very 
conſiderable ſums to the miniſters of Charles. 

XII. Of having divided, between himſelf and 
his adherents, ſixty thouſand pounds, being the 
produce of ſubſidies left in the Exchequer by the 
lord Sudely, when he reſigned his poſt of treaſurer. 


XIII. Of having procured for himſelf a grant of | 


the county of Pembroke, the reverſion of Haver- 
fordweſt, and other caſtles in Wales, together with 
the wardſhip and marriage of Margaret, daughter 
of John, duke of Somerſet. 

XIV. Of having embezzled the bonds of the 
duke of Burgundy, and other perſons, bound for 
the ranſom of the duke of Orleans. 

XV. XVI. XVII. XVIII. And of having like- 
wiſe embezzled writs, prevented juſtice, maintained 
bad cauſes, and weakened the ancient friendſhip 
fubſiſting between the crown of England and the 
princes of the empire. 

The ſame day that thefe additional articles were 
preſented, Suffolk was brought to the parliament- 
chamber before the lords, and required to give in 
his anſwer. He deſired a copy of the articles; 
and the Tower of London being thought too re- 
mote, he was, for the greater diſpatch and readi- 
neſs, committed to a tower in the royal palace of 
Weſtminſter. Being fent for by the lords, on Fri- 
day the thirteenth of March, to give in his anſwer, 
he kneeled down, and made a general one to the 
nine articles of high-treaton, aſſerting them to be 
falſe and groundleſs; but more particularly to the 
firſt, he maintained, “ that it was impoſſible that 
article ſhould be true, ſince the lady Margaret was 
not next heir to the crown by law; and that ſeve- 
ral lords (to whom he appealed) were privy to his 
deſign of marrying his fon to the duke of War- 
wick's daughter, if ſhe had lived: as to the reſt, 
he referred to acts of the council and parliament, 
and to the king's orders, for his juſtification, and 
particularly with regard to the releaſe of Anjou and 
the giving up of Maine, to which other lords, he 
faid, were privy and aſſenting as well as himſelf: 
that he had not ſpoken the words in the form as 
repreſented 1n the eighth article, bur to a different 
intent.” 

On the ſeventeenth of March, Henry ſent for 
all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, that were in 
town, to his chamber. Suffolk being brought be- 
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fore them, kneeled down, and the chancellor aſk- 
ing him what he had to ſay for himſelf, he again 


proteſted he was innocent, affirmed the articles to 


be falſe, and ſubmitted himſelf to the king's plea- 
ſure. Then the chancellor gave him to under- 
ſtand, that the king did not hold him convicted 
on the firſt bill of articles of high - treaſon; and as 
to the ſecond, charging him with miſpriſions and 
miſdenieanors, the king, by virtue of his ſubmiſ- 
ſion, out of his own royal motive, and not by way 
of judgment, baniſhed him the realm for the term 
of five years, during which he ſhould not abide in 
France, or any country under the French domi- 
nion; nor ſhould he, by word, deed, or writing, 
by himſelf or his adherents, ſhew malice to the 
commons 1n parliament.” 

This tranſaction, which was certainly a furious 


ſtretch of prerogative, occaſioned, on the part of 


the lords, a very ſtrong proteſt ; a proof that the 
exerciſe of proteſting is much older than is ima- 
gined. This proteſt was entered by the viſcount 
Beaumont, importing, that the ſentence pro- 
nounced on the duke of Suffolk tas not the reſult 
of their advice, but purely the king's own act, 
which ſhould not at all derogate from their liber- 
ties in Cale of peerage *. 

The duke of Suffolk bore his ſentence without 


repining ; nay, rather looked upon his baniſhment 


as the ſureſt method of ſecuring him from the fury 


of the people; beſides, he did not doubt of being 


recalled as ſoon as the preſent ſtorm ſhould be a 
little blown over: he therefore made all expedition 
to prepare himſelf for his departure, and ſoon af- 
ter embarked at Ipſwich for Flanders; but the veſ- 
ſel being brought to, in the Channel, by an Eng- 


liſh man of war, named the St. Nicholas of the 


Tower +, and it being diſcovered that Suffolk was 
on board, the captain of the man of war, who had 
imbibed the current hatred to the duke, took him 
on board his ſhip, and putting into Dover road, he 
there inſtantly cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. 
His body, being thrown upon the ſands near Dover, 
was taken up and interred in the collegiate church 


of Wingfield, in Suffolk 4. 


The commons were ſo diſpleaſed at being thus 
baffled in their impeachment, and at ſeeing a cor- 
rupt miniſter, whoſe crimes they thought deſerved 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, ſheltered by the unconſti- 
tutional interpoſition of regal authority, that, though 
they continued to fit for ſome time after Suffolk's 
ſentence, and the crown was never in greater ne- 


ceſſity, they would not grant a ſupply. Upon this 
the parliament was prorogued to the twenty-ninth 


of April, at Leiceſter, in hopes they would meer 


in a more compliable humour; but the contrary 


happened, and they began, the very firſt day of 
their ſeſſion, to examine into the management of 


the revenue and houſhold expences of the crown; 
and finding it very heavily in debt, they declared 
they were utterly unable to raiſe the neceſſary ſum 
for making good the ſame, and adviſed a relump- 
tion of all grants made by the king ſince the firſt 


day of his acceſſion. They were proceeding in this 
manner, when news came of the untimely fate of 


the duke of Suffolk: the death of this deteſted 


Rot. Parl. Rymer, vol. xi. 
+ Rapin, and after him Smollett and Ryder, makes the 


been committed by the private order of the commons: thus 


much is certain, that no proſecution was ever commenced 


captain's name Nicholas, inſtead of the ſhip's : and Ryder, | againſt the perpetrator. 


from what authority appears not, makes this murder to have 


t Hall, p. 158. 
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miniſter ſeems ſomewhat to have molified the com- | 


mons, for they granted a ſubſidy at the end of the 
ſeſſion, though tar ſhort of the wants of the court. 

The parliament had ſcarcely broken up before 
the diſcontents of the people appeared 1n various 
commotions in different parts of the kingdom. A 
deſperate fellow called Thomas Thany, but nick- 
named Bluebeard, had attempted, in the beginning 
of the year, to raiſe an inſurrection in Kent, but 
had been taken and executed at Canterbury ; but 
theſe petty commotions ſerved only as the prelude 
to a great ſcene of national calamity, which we 
are now to open. 

The duke of York, who ſtill remained in Ire- 
land, being, by Suffolk's fate, freed from a power- 
ful antagoniſt, and though he himſelf was abſent 
from England, yet his fiiends ſerved him effectu- 
ally by extolling his merit, and repreſenting to the 
people the king's incapacity, and the queen's mal- 
adminiſtration, not without ſeaſonable hints of the 
fitneſs of the duke of York to be at leaſt regent 
of the kingdom, both on account of his blood, 
and his abilities, and that nothing elſe could ſave 
the nation, or retrieve her credit and glory. 

Theſe diſcourſes, added to the alarming reports 
of the court's ſending an army to lay waſte the 
whole county of Kent, in revenge for the duke of 
Suffolk's murder, committed by one of that coun- 
ty, had put the inhabitants there into ſuch a fer- 
ment, that every thing ſeemed ripe for a revolt. 
At this time there dwelt, or rather ſkulked about, 
in thoſe parts a deſperate fellow called John or 
(more commonly) Jack Cade, a native of Ireland, 
who, having been outlawed for a rape and murder 
committed by him in Suſſex, had taken ſanctuary, 
and been forced to abjure the realm. This fellow, 
who did not want ſenſe, hoped to enrich himſelf 
by the diſturbances he ſaw on the point of break- 
ing out; and obſerving that the country-people, 
uneaſy under the preſent government, were conti- 
nually talking of one of the houſe of Mortimer as 
the right heir of the crown, and the only perſon 
who could redreſs their preſent ſufferings, Cade 
aſſumed to himſelf the name of John Mortimer, 
pretending that he was a ſon of ſir John Morti- 
mer, who had been beheaded in the beginning of 
this reign, and conſequently a near relation to 
Richard, duke of York, the popularity of whoſe 
name he doubted not would procure him a num- 
ber of followers. This ſeems to have been the 
only reaſon for ſuſpecting the duke of Vork of 
having any way encouraged this inſurrection, found- 
ed chiefly on events which he could not foreſee, and 
raiſed by a man he did not know, whilſt himſelf 
was at a diſtance in Ireland. The preſent diſpoſi- 
tion of the greateſt part of the nation with regard 
to the court, aiding this bold and artful rebel in his 
deſign he ſoon found himſelf at the head of ſuch a 
numerous train of followers, that he was enabled 
to advance as far as Blackheath, giving out as he 
advanced, that he was coming to reform the go- 
vernment, and eaſe the people of their taxes. 

Henry being apprized of this proceeding, ſent a 
meſſage to the inſurgents, demanding the reaſon 
of their hoſtile appearance : Cade replied, that 
they had no deſign to hurt the perſon of the king, 
but only deſired to preſent a petition to the parlia- 
ment, that the evil miniſters, who oppreſſed the 
people, might be removed from the royal preſence. 
At the ſame time he gave the deputies two papers, 
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ſetting forth the grievances of the nation: among 
other things, they prayed that the duke of So- 
merſet might be puniſhed, as being the principal 
author of the loſs of Normandy : that the king's 
council might be filled with the princes of the 
blood, and other prudent and judicious perſons; 
and not with w. ious and profligate men of ill prin- 
ciples and manners, and utterly incapable of ma- 
naging the affairs of ſtate: in a word, theſe peti- 
tions, wich are to be found at large in Stowe, ap- 

ar to have been the compoſition of heads much 

tter furniſhed than thoſe of the rabble who at- 
tended their low-bred leader. It is not improbable 
that ſome of the duke of York's friends and agents, 
thinking this inſurrection favourable for their pur- 
poſe, might have ſecretly abetted Cade with their 
aſſiſtance and advice : thus much 1s certain, that 
the grievances they complained of, were but too 
well founded. The government, however, deem- 
ing itſelf highly inſulted by thoſe peritions, reſolved 
to quell the rebellion by force of arms; and an 
army of fiftcen thouſand diſciplined men were ſent 
againſt the inſurgents, under the command of fir 
Humphrey Stafford (a coulin of Humphrey Stat- 
ford, duke of Buckingham.) Cade, affecting to 
be afraid of this general's approach, retired to Se- 
venoak ; and Stafford following him too incautiouſ- 
ly, fell into an ambuſh, which the artful rebel 
had prepared for the purpoſe, and a great number 
of his men being cut to pieces, the reſt foughr 
their ſafety in flight, leaving their commander lute- 
leſs on the field. 

Cade, animated by this ſucceſs, returned to 
Blackheath on the twenty-ninth of June, from 
whence he again ſent petitions to the king and 
council, demanding, * that the dukes of York, 
Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, ſhould be re- 
called to court ; that the murderers of the good 
duke Humphrey (Gloceſter), with all who had 
contributed to the loſs of the Engliſh territories 
abroad, might be puniſhed; that the lord Say, the 
treaſurer, and his jon- in law, Cromer, high ſheriff 
of Kent, might be taken into cuſtody, the griev- 
ances of the nation be redreſſed, and the authors 
of them brought to condign puniſhment.” The 
government, alarmed at the late defeat of theic 
troops, and well knowing the duke of York's 
ſecret friends were by this time on the point of 
declaring themſelves openly, reſolved, if poſſible, 
to purchaſe its general ſafety by the ſacrifice of ſome 
particulars ; Say and Cromer were committed to 
the Tower, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the duke of Buckingham were ſent to treat with 
Cade and his followers. They found him very 
complaiſant, bur reſolute not to lay down his arms 
until the king ſhould in perſon come and grant their 
requeſts. The archbiſhop and the duke, on their 
return, reported this conterence ſo little to the en- 
couragement of the court, that the king and queen, 
leaving the Tower under the command of the lord 
Scales and fir Matthew Gough, ſet out fur Kenel- 


| worth caſtle. 


Cade no ſooner heard of their retreat, than he 
directed his march towards London: the citizens, 
alarmed at the ſucceſs of the rebels, opened the 
gates at their approach, and Cade entered in tri- 
umph at the head of his troops, and had the inſo- 
lence to ſtrike his {word againſt London-ſtone, ut- 
tering theſe words, Now is Mortimer lord of 
London!“ However, he forbade his men, on moſt 

ſevere 
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/ 
fevere penalties, to be guilty of any outrage, or to 
give the inhabitants the leaſt cauſe of offence 3 
this gave the citizens a very favourable opinion of 
him; but it was not long before the maſk dropped 
off, and rebellion ftood avowed in all its diabolical 
colours. 

For, on the third of July, the day after their en- 
tering the city, the rebels ſent to demand that the 
lord Say and Cromer ſhould be brought from the 
Tower; and the conſtable was mean enough to 
comply with this demand, and Cade cauſed them 
both to be put to death, without any form of trial; 
after which the rebels retired to the borough of 
Southwark. For ſome days Cade continued the 
practice of entering the city in the morning and 
quitting ir at night, that he might not give um- 
brage to the inhabitants, with whom he and his 
followers lived at firſt in very good underſtanding ; 
but the inſurgents having plundered the houſes and 
effects of two wealthy aldermen, even after they had 
entertained Cade at their tables with bounteous ho- 
ſpitality, and growing daily more and more licen- 
tious, the citizens plainly ſaw there was a neceſſity 
of uniting with the king's troops in the Tower, 
for their common preſervation : for this they took 
the opportunity of Cade's return by night to 
Southwark; and the mayor and aldermen ſent a 
meſſage to the lord Scales, offering to arm the c1- 
tizens, and guard the bridge againſt the return of 
the rebels, it he would ſupport them with a de- 
tachment from the Tower. The lord Scales there- 
upon ſent ſir Matthew Gough with the detachment, 
upon which the citizens, immediately riling, ſeized 
upon the bridge, and cut off the rebel party that 

uarded it. a 

Cade and his followers returning the next morn- 
ing, as uſual, found the bridge gate ſhut and bar- 
ricadoed againſt them; attempting to force a pal- 
ſage, a battle enſued between them and the citi- 
zens, both ſides maintaining the fight with equal 
obſtinacy until night put an end to the conflict: 
Gough himlclf, with the aldermen Sutton and Ha 
zard, loſt their lives. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the chancel- 
lor, who was then the archbiſnop of Vork, and 
had both taken refuge in the Tower, being in— 
formed by their emiſſaries that the inſurgents were 
greatly dilpirited by this repulſe, drew up a gene- 
ral pardon tor the rebels, provided they would lay 
down their arms; as alſo one for Cade in particular, 
if he would deſiſt from his rebellious projects; theſe 
pardons they confirmed by putting the great ſral 
ro them, which was in the archbiſhop of York's 
euſtody, and tound means to publiſh them by nighr 
in the borough of Southwark. This wiſe and cri- 
tical meaſure had amazing ſucceſs, for the next 
day Cade ſaw himſelf abandoned by the greater 
number of his followers, and retreated to Rocheſter, 
where the reſt of them diſperſed, notwithſtanding 
all his remonſtrances and artful ſpeeches, in which 
he endeavoured to perſuade them, that the pardon 
which had been ſent them, being without authority 
of parliament, was of no effect : but, unable to 
keep them together, Cade fled into the Wild of 
Suſſex, with a few who choſe to ſhare his fate; 
and Alexander Iden (or Eden), at that time ſheriff 
of Kent, with the poſſe comitatus, attacked and 
took him, after a molt obſtinate defence, in which 
he received ſeveral mortal wounds, of which he 


ſoon after expired. Iden ſending up his head to 
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London, was, for this ſervice, made governor of 
Rocheſter caſtle, beſides receiving a gratuity from 
the court of a thouſand marks. 

While the peace of England was interrupted by 
this and other inſurrections, the war continued in 
France, but ſtill to the diſadvantage of the Engliſh. 
The indetatigable Charles had continued his win- 
ter- campaign to the month of March this year; 
and though the ſeaſon was exceſſively ſevere, he 
kept the field in perſon, and acted with ſo muclt 
courage and intrepidity, that he obliged the garri- 
ſon of Harfleur to ſurrender, though conſiſting of 
two thouſand men, and to give up the two towers 
of Havre de Grace, which the Engliſh had built 
to command the mouth of the Seine. Thus, when 
the French army went into quarters, the latter 
end of the month of March, the Engliſh poſſeſſec 
in Normandy but few places of importance beſides 
Caen, Bayeux, Cherbourg, Vere, and Falaiſe. 

Theſe loſſes made the Engliſh miniſtry think at 
laſt of ſending over ſuccours. Sir Thomas Kyrle 
(Kiriel ſome of our hiſtorians call him) landed in 
the ſpring, with about four thouſand men, at Cher- 
bourg ; and being reinforced from the neighbour- 
ing garriſons, took Valanges, after a ſiege of three 
weeks; but being defeated, and taken priſoner 
with about fourteen hundred of his men, by the 
count de Clermont and the conſtable de Riche- 
mont, in a pitched battle, near Fourmigny, the 
loſs of the reſt of Normandy ſeemed incvitable : 
above three thouſand Engliſh were ſlain in that ac- 
tion, drawn a great part of them from the garri- 
lons of Vere, Bayeux, and St. Sauveur le Vi- 
comte, all which places fell thereupon an eaſy prey 
to the victors, together with Valanges, Avranches, 
and Tombelaine. 

Charles, eager for completing the reduction of 
Normandy, and the way being open to Caen, that 


place was inveſted on the fifth of June, by the con- 


{table and the count de Clermont, affiſted by the 
famous Dunois and a numerous army. The duke of 
Somerſet was ſhut up in the place, and had witi 
him four thouſand men, inured to ſervice; but 
the beſiegers, having a proportionable force, made 
ſuch vigorous attacks, that, on the fifteenth day of 
the ſiege, the duke capitulated to ſurrender the 
place, 1f not relieved by the firſt of July, the duke 
and the garriſon being allowed to retire, with all 
their effects, to England. Upon the very day that 
Charles made his public entry into Caen, Xain- 
trailles inveſted Falaiſe with part of the French ar- 
my, as the conſtable and the count de Clermont 
did Cherbourg with another part. Falaiſe belong- 
ed to the earl of Shrewſbury, who ftill remained a 
priſoner in the hands of the French ; and this gar- 
riſon, in fifteen days, was obliged to capitulate : 
one of the articles granted them was, that their 
maſter, the earl of Shrewſbury, ſhould be ſet at 
liberty. Two days after the reduction of Falaiſe, 
the French laid ſiege to Domfront, which ſurren- 
dered on the tenth of Auguſt: and the taking of 
Cherbourg, which ſubmitted on the twelfth of the 
ſame month, completed the entire conqueſt ot 
Normandy, all effected within the ſpace of a year, 
though there were an hundred fortified towns and 
caſtles in that province. 

The diſſentions of the Engliſh nation doubtlets 
furniſh one obvious cauſe for their loſing Norman- 
dy ; but we think it is going rather too far to ſay, 
with many of our Engliſh hiſtorians, that this los 

Was 
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was contrived between che French king and the queen 
of England, or at leaſt connived at by the latter. It 
cannot, with propriety, be ſuppoled, thata princeſs of 
ſuch ſpirit, diſcernment, and ambition, ſhould not 
have looked upon her huſband's glory as her own, 
and to have preferred his intereſts to thoſe of France, 
to which ſhe was now an alien : we may rather 
ſuppole, that as all things return eaſily into their 
natural channel, when the force which diverted 
their courſe is removed, this eaſy and rapid con- 
queſt was owing in a great degree to the affection 
the Normans had to the French governm-nt, and 
their averſion to the Engliſh. 

But the caſe was the very reverſe in reſpect to 
Guienne, the conqueſt of which Charles now un- 
dertook: the Gaſcons, who had lived ſo long un- 
der the Engliſh government, were not near fo 
averſe to it as the Normans ; and the country 1t- 
ſelf was ſituated at a greater diſtance from the ſeat 
of Charles's power; nevertheleſs, the conqueſt of 
this province, though more difficult than that of 
Normandy, was at length effected, the tide of ſuc- 
cels continuing to run rapidly in favour of the 
French. In the next month after Cherbourg was 
taken, the count de Dunois, entering Guienne 
with a numerous army, reduced- Bergerac, and 
Jonſac, on the Dodogne, together with Mont— 
ferand, St. Foix, and Chal-ns ; but the winter- 
ſeaſon letting in ſevercly, the French were obliged 

to deſiſt from purſuing their conqueſts, and to re- 
tire into winter quarters : and thus ended this year, 
no leſs fortunate to the French and diſgraceful to 
the Engliſh than the preceding. 

When the duke of Somerſet returned to Eng- 
land, he found the parliament fitting, and the out- 
cry againſt him was ſo loud and univerſal, that the 
commons could not help taking ſome notice of his 
conduct: they preferred an addreſs againſt him, in 
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vernment in Ireland being near expired, and his 

friends having given out, wich a confidence that 

had ſomething alarming in it, that he would ſoon 

come over to England, where he would not be a 

quiet ſpectator of the miſmanagement of the queen 

and her cabal, it was thought neceſſary to take 
every precaution to ſecure her power : with this 

view ſhe prevailed on the king to tend orders to all 

the cfficers on the ſea coaſt to oppoſe the duke of 
York's landing, ſhould he attempt it with any con- 

ſiderable number of attendants. 

This was a very impolitic precaution, as it not 
only publiſhed the apprehenſions the court enter- 
tained of the duke of York's credit and influence, 
which it was their intereſt to conceal, but it alarm- 
ed the duke fo as to put him upon his guard, and 
furniſhed him with a plauſible pretext for taking 
up arms afterwards for his own defence. When 
the time of his government in Ireland was expired, 
he embarked for England; but when he would 
have landed at Beaumaris, in the Iſle of Angleſey, 
in Wales, he was refuſed admittance ; notwith- 
ſtanding all the vigilance of the ſheriffs, he found 
an opportunity of landing in another place with- 
out oppoſition, and repaired to London, where he 
was to hold a meeting with his friends, in order to 
confer with them in relation to his intereſts, and 
the plan he had formed, of aſcending a throne to 
which he precended a better right than its preſent 
poſſefior. | | 

The court being on a progreſs to the weſtern 
counties, the confederates had an opportunity of 
concerting their meaſures withour moleſtation, and 
the ſtate of public affairs at this time gave but too 
plauſible an handle. for cabals of this kind. But 
before we proceed to give an account of the pro- 
ceedings of this junto, it will not be amils to 
ſketch ſome outlines of the characters and connec- 


tions of thoſe who formed it, as this will ſerve to 
ſhew us the motives and caules which induced them 
to declare in favour of Richard, duke of York, 
againſt Henry VI. 

The family of Neville was at this time, as well by 
the large eſtates poſſeſſed by its different branches, 
as from the valour and abilities of the ſeveral no- 


which they defired the king that he might be ſent 
to the Tower, till he ſhould give an account of his 
conduct in France. The court, deſirous to keep 
well with the parliament, acquieſced 1n their defire, 
and the duke was accordingly taken into cuſtody : 
in the mean time, the mob, riſing in a tumult, 
plundered his houſe at Black-friars, demoliſhing 
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what they could not carry off. The commons 
next petitioned Henry to remove from his pfeſence 
Edmund, duke of Somerſet ; Alice, ducheſs dow- 
ager of Suffolk; William Booth, biſhop of Cheſter; 
John Sutton, lord Dudley; and others: but 
Henry amuſed them with an equivocal anſwer. 
Then they brought in an act of attainder againſt 
the late duke of Suffolk; but this act was rejected 
by the king; and the humour of the commons 
growing every day more and more obſtinate, the 
parliament was diſſolved in the beginning of June, 
1451, after having ſat from the ſixth of November 
in the preceding year, without having granted any 
ſupply. Immediately after their ſeparation, the duke 
of Somerſet was releaſed, and made, in the duke 
of Buckingham's ſtead, governor of Calais, a poſt 
of the greateſt truſt, power, and profit belonging 
to the crown of England. | 

This was all brought about by the queen's ma- 
nagement, in whoſe favour and confidence the duke 
had ſucceeded Suffolk; and ſhe was continually re- 
preſenting to the king, that Somerſet was the only 
man that could ballance the power of the duke of 
York, concerning whom the court began now to 
grow very uneaſy, The term of that prince's go- 
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blemen placed at their heads, one of the moſt 
powerful that ever appeared in England; for, not 
to-mention the earl or Weſtmoreland, the chief of 
the family, the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, 
the lords Latimer, Fauconbridge, and Abergaven- 
ny were of that name, and were of themſelves, on 
many accounts, the moſt potent barons in the 
kingdom. 

Richard Neville, earl of Saliſbury, brother- in- 
law to the duke of York (who had married his ſiſter 
Cicely), was the eldeſt fon, by a ſecond marriage, 
of the earl of Weſtmoreland, and enjoyed, in right 
of his wife Alicia, daughter and heireſs of Thomas 
de Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, killed at the fiege 
of Orleans, the title and eſtate of that great family. 
He was a perſon of conſummate knowlege, wiſ- 
dom, and experience, and had gained in the wars 
of France an high reputation for his valour and con- 
duct in the ſervice ; he was likewiſc governor of 
Carliſle, and warden of the Eaſt and Weſt Marches 
towards Scotland. 

His eldeſt fon, Richard Neville, had eſpouſed 
Anne, daughter and heireſs of Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, who died governor of France, 
and poſſeſſed the title and eſtate of that ancient fa- 

X mily, 
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mily, which, in point of wealth, antiquity, and 
tnGucnce, was inferior to none, But thele two 
noblemen depended leſs upon the largeneſs of their 
eſtates and the ſplendor ot their families, than upon 
their own perſonal merits and abilities: Warwick in 
particular (who, from the great ſhare he had in the 
enſuing revolutions, Was commonly diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the King-maker) was the molt po- 
pular man of his age, and delerved all the popula- 
rity he enjoyed, as well by his bravery in war, as 
his hoſpitality in peace, by his ſtrict adherence to 
ehe principles of honour and virtue, and his de- 
clared hatred and averſion to every kind of trea- 
chery and deceit, and by his frank, open, and ge- 
nerous behaviour: in a'word, the prodigious num- 
ber of his tenants, attached to him by the obliga- 
tion of their tenure, the ſplendor of his manner of 
living, the tenor of his conduct, the nobleneſs of 
his ſpirit, and his many amiable qualities, joined 
to an excellent underſtanding, rendered him at 
once the object of reſpect and love to the whole 
nation. 
Beſides the family of Neville, the duke of York 
had many other friends among the great nobility: 
John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, eſpouſcd his 
cauſe, on account of his being the ſon of Catherine, 
ſiſter to the earl of Saliſbury, but more from a reſent- 
ment of his father's wrongs, who had been baniſhed 
by the houſe of Lancaſter; and thoſe of his uncle, 
who had been beheaded in the reign of Henry IV. 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, ſprung from the 
royal blood of France, was warmly attached to the 
ſame cauſe, out of reſentment to the duke of So- 
merſet, whoſe ſiſter he had married, and who had 
nevertheleſs given him great cauſe of diſguſt. Ed- 
ward Brook, baron of Cobham, was another mem- 
ber of this confederacy, but it does not appear 
what induced him to declare againſt Henry VI. 
The head and animating principle of theſe, Ri- 
chard Plantagenet, duke of York, was a man of 
courage and capacity, prudent in his conduct, and 
gentle in his diſpoſition : in right of his father, 
the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of 
Henry V. he enjoyed the rank of the firlt prince 
of the blood; and by his ſtation he added a freſh 
luſtre to his title, derived from the family of Morti- 
mer, which, though one of the moſt ancient in the 
kingdom, was equalled by other families, and was 
eclipſed by the royal deſcent of the houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter. By the union of the eſtates of Cambridge, Mor- 
timer, Clarence, and Ulſter, he was poſſeſſed of an 
immenſe fortune; and by his marriage with Cæci- 
lia, daughter of Ralph Neville, earl of Weſtmore- 
Jand, he had greatly increaſed his intereſt among 
the nobility, and procured many ſtrong connections 
in that formidable body *. 
But, notwithſtanding this prince's great power 
and intereſt, the reigning family was by no means 
deſtitute of friends and adherents : the earl of 
Northumberland was attached to the preſent go- 
verment : the earl of Weſtmoreland, notwithſtand- 
ing his connections with the duke of York, and 
with the family of Neville, of which he was the 
head, leaned to the ſide of Henry ; and by means 
of theſe two noblemen, the whole North of, Eng- 
land, the moſt warlike part of the kingdom, was 
engaged in the cauſe of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and his bro- 
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ther Henry, were zealous friends of that party ; 
as were likewiſe Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, 
Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, John 
Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, and the lords Clifford, 
Dudley, Scales, Audley, and many other noble- 
men, | | 

It behoved the duke of York, therefore, to pro- 
ceed with great caution in the mighty work he had 
undertaken, and, before he appeared perſonally in 
ſupport of his pretenſions, to prepare the nation, 
by rendering the royal family and its favourites as 
obnoxious to it as poſſible. It was with this view 
that the preſent conſultation between the duke and 
his family had been held; and the reſult of their 
deliberations were, to proceed in all their ſchemes 
with ſubmiſſion to the royal perſon and authority, 
but at the ſame time to make alarming repreſenta- 
tions of the grievances of the nation : it was re- 
ſolved that the duke of York ſhould write a reſpect- 
ful letter to the king, laying before him “ the 
abuſes of the government through evil counſels; 
and offering himſelf as an aſſiſtant to the king, in 
bringing the authors of the late diſgraces which had 
befallen the Engliſh arms, to juſtice, and the duke 
of Somerſet 1n particular, who, having been im- 
peached by the commons, was reſtored to favour 
without any examination.” 

It was eaſy for the miniſtry to perceive the duke 
of York ſought an occaſion to quarrel ; but, as 
their preſent ſituation required them to act with 
precaution, 1t was judged proper that the king 
ſhould lend a civil anſwer, as the moſt effectual 
method of diſappointing his deſigns. Accord- 
ingly the king, in a letter to the duke, told him, 
te that he had been ſenſible, for ſome time, of the 
neceſſity of reforming the government, and pro- 
poſed nominating a council for that purpoſe, of 
which the duke of York ſhould be the head; and 
that, unti] this could be done, ſuch precautions 
ſhould be uſed, as that the duke of Somerſet 
ſhould be ready, when called upon, to take his 
trial.” It was ſuppoſed that ſuch an inſtance of 
condeſcenſion would have deprived the duke of 
York of all pretence of taking up arms ; but this 
anſwer was declared unſatisfactory by the cabal, 
and they reſolved to proceed in their ſcheme early 
in the enſuing ſpring. 

While theſe things were tranſacting in England, 
the king of France, having raiſed money tor de- 
traying the expences of the approaching campaign, 
gave the command of the army, which was to act 
in Guienne, and conſiſted of forty thouſand good 
troops, to the count de Dunois and Longueville. 
That general, taking the field in May this year, 
preſently made himſelf maſter of Montguyon, Blaye, 
Bourg, Fronlac, Libourne, and Caſtillon, in Pe- 
rigord ; Bourdeaux was likewiſe ſurrendered by 
capitulation, becauſe not relieved before Midſum- 
mer. The ſame was the caſe with all places in 
that neighbourhood : Dax was reduced by the 
counts of Foix and Armagnac ; and, on the firſt of 
Auguſt, the city of Bayonne was inveſted by the 
count de Dunois. The caſtle was defended by fir 
John Beaumont, but it was ſo vigorouſly prefied, 
that he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf and all his 
men priſoners of war. The town was then ſum- 
moned, and the French inhabitants obliged the 
reſt to demand a capitulation likewiſe, which was 
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granted; and on the twenty-niath of Auguſt the 
ace was given up. 

2 * the a province of Guienne fell under 
the dominion of Charles, after it had been united 
three hundred years to the crown of England, and 
had for above double that time been dilmem- 
bred from that of France. Ir is certain that the 
great towns were well affected to the Engliſh go- 
vernment, and dreaded the oppreſſion of the French, 
and yet the whole province was conquered even 1n 
leſs time than that of Normandy ; but the great 
lords, tempted with the hopes of preferment at the 
court of France, co- operated with the efforts of 
Charles in wreſting this county from the king of 
England, who was now diſpoſſeſſed of every foot of 
land which his anceſtors had acquired in France, 
except Calais and its dependencies. 

This event, though at that time eſteemed the 


moſt diſgraceful and unhappy that could have be- 


fallen the nation, will appear different in the eye 
of a modern Engliſhman; ſince it is very cer- 
tain, that, had an Engliſh king entirely ſubdued 
France, his conſtant reſidence mult neceſſarily have 
been in that kingdom, not only on account of its 
being the greater and finer country of the two, but 
for other political conſiderations, and particularly 
becaule the royal preſence there ſeems to be abſo- 
Jutely requiſite, for the retaining ſo numerous and 
active a people as the French, in due ſubjection 
England, therefore, would in that event have ne- 
ceſſarily become a mere province of the French 
monarchy, than which nothing could have been 
more ungrateful or diſadvantageous to this nation, 
as well in reſpect of its commerce and opulence, 
as of the liberty and independence of the people, 
How much ſoever, therefore, moſt of our hiſtorians 
have exulted on the conqueſts of Edward III. and 
Henry V. in France, it muſt be allowed, that the 
death of the latter at the juncture it happened, and 
the expulſion of the Engliſh in the feeble reign we 
are now recording, were real bleſſings to England, 
though not ſo well underſtood then, as in our days. 
But to return. 

Early in the ſpring of 1452, the duke of York, 
who waa then in Wales, and his friends, in purſu- 
ance of the plan they had concerted the preceding 
winter, were in motion, and gave out that the 
reaſon for their riſing was the good of the realm; 
the releaſe of the oppreſſed ſubject; and the bring- 
ing to juſtice a corrupt adminiſtration. The 
people, who were indeed horribly oppreſſed by the 
miniſtry, gladly joined him for effecting ſuch pur- 
poles, and he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of an 
army of ten thouſand men, with which he began 
his march towards London. On this occaſion the 
queen and Somerſet exerted themſelves in a manner 
York did not expect: for they levied an army in 
Henry's name, and the duke was no ſooner on his 
march, than he heard that the king was advancing 
againſt him; upon which, not chuſing to riſque a 
battle, he altered his route, and by forced marches, 
got before him, and preſented himſelf at the gates 
of that capital, which, to his great mortification, 
he found ſhut againſt him, inſtead of being receiy- 
ed therein with open arms as he expected. 

It was ſome days before Henry had intelligence 
that the duke had got paſt him; upon which he 
turned about, and made the beſt of his way towards 
London. The duke hearing that the king was ſo 
cloſe after him, with a ſuperior army, paſſed the 
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Thames at Kingſton, and, being joined by Thomas 
Courtney, ear] of Devon, and the lord Cobham, 
encamped on Brentheath, near Dartford, twelve 
miles from London. He probably made this march 
into Kent with ſome expectations of the country 
riſing in his favour; but Henry, having made a 
progreſs into that county the preceding year, had 
put to death ſeveral that had been concerned in 
Cade's rebellion, the people ſeemed to be lo terrified 
by theſe examples, that they did not chuſe to ſtir on 
this occalion. The king followed him cloſe, and, 
marching over London bridge, encamped on Black- 
heath. 

The duke of Somerſet, who attended the king 
on this occaſion, and ſeems to have been an able 
man, adviſed Henry to cruſh this rebellion in its 
neſt, and not to wait till it ſhould gather ſtrength 
to become formidable : he obſerved, that this was 
the time, as the chief and the fomenter of it was 
yet weak, and might be attacked with eaſe and 
ſucceſs, to rid himſelf of all future uneaſineſs, by 
giving his rival battle, as the great ſuperiority of 
the royal army enſured a victory : but Henry was 
ſo impolitic to neglect this counſel, and to liſten 
to the advice of ſome timid, or perhaps treacher- - 
ous, noblemen, to apply to the ways of nego- 
ciation. This counſel ſuited belt with Henry's pa- 
cific genius, and with that averſion he always en- 
tertained to ſpilling his ſubjects blood. A com- 
miſſion was given to the biſhops of Wincheſter and. 
Ely, and the carls of Warwick and Saliſbury to 
go and know the reaſons of the duke's appearing 
in arms, or upon what terms he would lay them 
down, 

This treating ſaved Vork: the two lay commiſ- 
ſioners from the king were his intimate friends, 
though they had not yet declared themſelves. York 
put on a ſhew of great reſpect and moderation on 
this occaſion : he urged the bringing to juſtice 
the duke pf Somerſet, and others of the council, 
who had made it their buſineſs to trample on the 
nobility and clergy, and to opprels the poor people, 
as the motive of his taking up arms; and offered 
to diſband his forces, and throw himſelf at Henry's 
feet, if they were taken into cuſtody, and brought 
to anſwer the crimes he was ready to prove againſt 
them in parliament. The duke certainly did not 
expect his demand would be granted, ſince the 
king and queen were ſolely guided by him who 
was moſt concerned to have it rejected; and he 
hoped, from a refuſal on the part of the court, to 
load them with all the blame, and to demonſtrate 
to the people, that the miniſtry, rather than part 
with their power, would expoſe the nation to all 
the horrors of a civil war. But here he was, for 
once, the dupe of his own policy : Henry took him 
at his word ; Somerſet was put under confinement, 
and the duke of York deprived, by this conde- 
ſcenſion, of all excuſes for keeping up an armed 
force, diſmiſſed his troops on the firſt of March, 
and, as a teſt of his ſincerity, came to court un- 
armed, unattended, and without a paſſport: when 
he came into Henry's preſence, he openly profeſſed 
the cauſe of his taking arms, and inſiſted upon the 
duke of Somerſet's being immediately brought to 
trial, when, to his great aſtoniſhment, that mini- 
niſter (who had been arreſted in ſhew, but imme- 
diately after ſet at liberty) ſtepped forth from a 
private cloſet in the preſence-chamber, and, bitter- 
ly reviling York for his treaſonable practices, — 
Other 
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other replied, ind both parties poured out a torrent 
of indecent invectives even before the king: but 
the duke of Vork, finding that he had been duped, 
and was now entirely at the mercy of his enemits, 
out of regard to bis own ſafety, moderated his pre- 
tenſions. 

Had Somerſet had his will, the duke would have 
been inſtantly put to death; but the more diſpaſ- 
ſionate of the council were fearful of carrying mat- 
ters with too high an hand, and their advice pre- 
vailing, no violence was offered to his perſon: and, 
indeed, any attempt of that kind would probably 
have occaſioned very diſagreeable conſequences to 
the government. The duke of York was the idol 
of the people, who would not have failed to re- 
venge his death upon the authors of it, however 
dignified by rank, or ſecured by authority. He 
had likewiſe many friends in the king's army, 
whom it would not have been prudent to incenſe 
at the preſent juncture of affairs; beſides, his ſon 
Edward, earl of Marche, a brave ſprightly young 
nobleman, was actually in arms on the borders of 
Wales, and the offering any violence to his father 
would be a ſufficient motive for him to declare im- 
mediate war againſt the government. From theſe, 
and the like conſiderations, it was reſolved to diſ- 
miſs the duke of York, on condition that he ſhould, 
in St. Paul's church, make a formal ſubmiſſion to 
the king, 'and acknowlege his title by oath, the 
tenor of which condemned his late proceedings; 
but Richard, glad to get himſelf out of the hands 
of the court upon any terms, readily acquieſced, 
and the ceremony was performed on the tenth of 
March, before moſt of the principal lords of the 
kingdom“: and then the duke of York retired to 
his caſtle of Wigmore, on the borders of Wales, 
ſeaving Somerſet maſter at court, and director of 
all public affairs. 

But there was another incident which contributed 
to York's releaſe : the turbulent Gaſcons had ſent 
deputies into England, offering to revolt from the 
French government, if they were properly ſup- 
ported. As the court had no money to defray 
the expence of a civil war, which the duke of 
York's death might have occaſioned, and as the 
ſupporting the Gaſcons was the only popular pre- 
rext by which they could get money from the par- 
liament, it was reſolved to make their revenge give 
way to their more immediate intereſt. | 

The purport of the embaſſy from Guienne be- 
ing laid before the council, and approved of there, 
the earl of Shrewſbury received a commiſſion con- 
ſtituting him governor of alt Guienne, with very 
full powers. The public having vaſt expectations 
from the abilities of this great general, he ſoon got 
together five thouſand men, with whom he landed 
on the iſle of Medon, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber; and, being joined by the lord of VEpais, 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of that country. Bour- 
deaux, which had already began to feel the burden 
of French taxes, opened her gates to him; and all 
the Bourdelois followed her example: in a word, 
the Engliſh arms were attended with a train of con- 
queſts as rapid as thoſe of the French had been 
againſt theEngliſh in the ſame country. Old Talbot, 
being joined by a reinforcement of four thouſand 
men, under his fon the lord Liſle, from England, 


he cloſed the year with the reduction of Fron- 
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ſac and Chaſtillon, on the Dodogne ; while all the 
French king could do this winter, was to diſpatch 
the marſhal de Jalognes, and ſome other officers, 
for the ſecurity of the places yet unſubdued, till 
the count de Clermont, his governor of Guicnne, 
could take the field with an army in the ſpring. 
By the month of March, 1453, the laſt-men- 
tioned nobleman had gathered together an army of 
twenty-two thouſand men; with a detachment of 
theſe the marſhal de Lohac undertook the ſiege of 
Chaſtillon, while Chalais was taken by aſſault. It 
was the fifteenth of July before the French army 
formed the ſiege gf Chaſtillon; on hearing of which 
the earl of Shrewſbury advanced, with eight or 
ten thouſand men, to rrlieve the place, and, on 
the twentieth of that month, early in the morning, 
drove the French out of their poſt in an adjoin- 
ing abbey, the body which defended it making 


their retreat to their main body, ſtrongly encamped 


in the park of Chaſtillon. Talbot would never 
have thought of attacking them there, but be- 
ing deceived by a falſe account that the enemy 
were retiring in great diſorder, he marched up 
to their camp; and though, upon his approach, 


finding the intelligence falſe, he would have re- 


treated in time, yet being unable to reſtrain the ar- 
dour of his troops, he ſet the beſt face upon the 
matter, and gave orders for attacking the entrench- 
ments. The conteſt, which was extremely bloody, 
laſted for near three hours; and though the ene- 
my's artillery made a terrible havock among the 
Engliſh, the latter continued the attack with that 
intrepid reſolution for which they have been always 
lo noted, and the fortune of the day ſeemed at laſt 
ready to declare for them : but a body of Bretons, 
all of them cavalry, who had never yet been en- 
gaged, paſſing their own entrenchments on the op- 
polite ſide, took a compaſs, and fell upon the rear 
of the Engliſh juſt time enough to prevent the 
overthrow of the French. 

The old Engliſh general now ſaw the total de- 
feat of his troops inevitable; he found himſelf 
hemmed in on every ſide, while the French, hav- 
ing new pointed their artille y, plied him with 
greater fury than ever. At length, after having 
his horſe ſhot dead under him by a cannon-bal] 
he himſelf was transfixed to the ground by a 
= which put an end to is life. His gallant 
on, the lord Liſle, after many acts of courage, 
was killed by his father's ſive, the generous youth 
diſdaining to ſeek ſafety by flight. 
now looked upon themſelves as a deſulated herd ; 
each ſhifted for himſelf, ſome towards Chaſtillon, 
and others towards Bourdeaux. 

Thus fell Talbot, the brave earl of Shrewſbury, 
the honour of — arms for the laſt twenty - 
five years of his life, who, in matters of war dur- 
ing that time, had no equal among his countrymen. 
Beſides the earl and his ſon, fir Henry Talbot, the 
earl's baſtard brother, with ſir Edward Hall and 
about twelve hundred Engliſh, fell in this battle 
and purſuit : the lord Molyens and about ſixty ſol- 
diers were taken priſoners +. | 

The conſequences of this defeat were very fatal 
to the Engliſh intereſt, for Chaſtillon ſurrendered 
the next day; and Charles VII. coming up with 
the reſt of his forces, ſeveral places were beſieged 
at the ſame time; but few of them made any re 
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ſiſtance, except Cadillac, which was taken at laſt 
by aſſault: St. Millian, Libourne, St. Macaire, 
Langon, Fronſac, Rious, Chateauneuf, and other 
places, deſpairing of relief, ſubmitted readily; and 
in the mean while the blockade of Bourdeaux was 
formed both by ſea and land, under the marſhal de 
Loheac, the count de Penthievre, and other French 
officers. The garriſon held out till the ſeventeenth 
of October, when the beſieged, being miſerably 
diſtreſſed by famine, and without the leaſt proſpect 
of being relieved, deſired to capitulate, which 
Charles, with his accuſtomed moderation, grant- 
ed, and even agreed that the Engliſh might have 
liberty to depart, with all their ſubſtance, ſafely 
into England or Calais, and the Gafcons enjoy their 
goods and poſſeſſions. The ſurrender of Bourdeaux 
completed the conqueſt of Guienne, and all hopes 
of reannexing that duchy to the crown of England 
were for ever extinguiſhed. 

Whilſt the French were thus ſucceſsfully em- 
ploying their arms on the continent, Henry was, 
towards the beginning of this year, ſeized with a 
long and dangerous illneſs, during which the queen 
and Somerſet ruled every thing more abſolutely than 
ever. This, added to the news of the misfortunes 
in France, arriving in England, blew the dilcon- 
tent of the people into a violent flame : they ex- 
claimed with great virulence againſt the treachery 
and miſconduct of the miniſtry, who had neglected 
to furniſh the earl of Shrewſbury with the neceſſary 
reinforcements. The court and the country of 
England were filled with the duke of York's friends, 
who did not fail to keep up the ill humours of the 
nation as the moſt likely means of bring about 
their own ends. But the duke's hopes received a 
violent blow, by the queen's being delivered of a 
ſon (named Edward), on the thirteenth of October. 
This event deſtroyed all proſpect of the quiet ſuc- 
ceſſion of the duke of York, who was otherwiſe, in 
the right of his father, and by the laws enacted 
ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, next 
heir to the crown, and rather tended to widen than 
repair the breach between the two parties, and 
the duke of York was now reduced to employ his 
natural and acquired intereſt for obtaining his end. 

We have already given the characters of ſome 
of the nobility who were attached to his intereſt : 
the two principal of theſe, the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, did not chule to declare themſelves till 
they could be ſure of a majority in the council; 
and advited the duke of York likewiſe carefully to 
conceal his aim, at the preſent juncture, beneath 
the maſk of ſubmiſſion and quiet demeanor ; the 
frankneſs wherewith he had diſbanded his troops, 
and his late oath to the king, having lulled the 
court into a perfect {-curity on his account. 

The parliament, which had been ſummoned in 
the beginning of this year, had been ſeveral times 
prorogued, on account of the king's illneſs: the 
ſecret friends of the duke of York laid hold of this 
interval to inſinuate to the queen and Somerſet 
(who thought them to be of the court party), that, 
conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the people, 
they had very little reaſon to expect much complai- 
{lance from the parliament, but, on the contrary, 
there were good grounds for ſuppoſing, that ir 
would, in compliance with the ſenſe of the nation, 
appoint a new miniſtry : in order to prevent this 
misfortune, they obſerved, that it would be neceſ- 
ſary to admit into the council the duke of York, 

67 
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| the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, and ſome other 


popular noblemen, to convince the public that 
they had no intention to make their own wills the 
fole rule of government. This advice appeared fo 
plauſible, thar the queen- and her favourite ran 
headlong into the {nare, and theſe noblemen were 
appointed members of the council before the meet- 
ing of the parliament, which, after repeated pro- 
rogations, was to fit on the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1454; but, as ſoon as the duke of York and 
his cabal got a footing in the council, they found 
means to have it yet farther adjourned to the fif- 
teenth of March, in order to gain time to concert 
meaſures with the members; mean while the Vorkiſts, 
who, from the inftant they gained admiſſion into 
the cabinet, ſuperſeded the credit of their adver- 
faries, began to renew their proſecution againſt 


Somerſet, and even ventured to arreſt him in the 


queen's chamber, and from thence ſent him to the 
Tower. 

The king ftill continuing fo ill as to be unfit 
even for the ſhadow of buſineſs, the council, now 
entirely at the duke of York's devotion, taking 
into conſideration the deſtructive ſtate of the king- 
dom, and Henry's helpleſs condition, thought 
it neceſſary to appoint the duke of York, by a 
commiſſion, dated the thirteenth of February, 
1454, lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers to 
open and hold the enſuing ſeſſion in the king's 
name. He made uſe of this great power to the 
full: the office of chancellor being then vacant by 
the death of Kemp, archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
conferred the fame upon his friend and ally the earl 
of Saliſbury. 

The ſeſſion opened with a petition from the houſe 
of commons, for a conſervation of their privileges, 
and that Thomas Thorpe, their ſpeaker, and Walter 
Reut, another of their members, might be releaſed 
and ſet at liberty: it ſeems the duke of York had 
cauſed them both to be arreſted. This petition, 
however, was refuſed ; and the commons, return- 
ing to their houſe, choſe fir Thomas Charleton 
their ſpeaker. The curious reader will find upon 
what principles this arreſt and detention was foun- 
ded, under the article of Laws reſpecting this reign. 

The next ſtep of the commons was to appoint 
the duke of York lord- protector of the realm; and 
on the third of April, the king's letters patent were 
iſſued, confirming him in that title, and alſo con- 
trituting him defender of the kingdom and church 
of England, and principal counſellor of the king; 
a poſt which he readily accepted, being the fame 
titles and power as the duke of Gloceſter formerly 
enjoyed; and a ſalary of two thouſand pounds per 
annum was allotted him, for the maintenance of 
his new dignity, and an act paſſed for inveſting him, 
with it (on a ſuppoſition of Henry's incapacity) till 
Edward, prince of Wales, ſhould come to years of 
diſcretion. The duke of York, thus poſſeſſing all 
but the name of royalty, in the plenitude of power 
conſtituted himſelf captain-general of Calais, in the 
room of the duke of Somerſet : but the latter, ir 
ſeems, not chafing to reſign that poſt without an 
expreſs order from the king, a writ for that pur- 
pole was made out, and York was confirmed in the 
government of Calais by the parliament. 

In this parliament Edmund (Tudor) of Had- 
ham, and Jaſper (Tudor) of Hatfield, ſons of 
Catherine of France, Henry's mother, by her ſe- 


| cond huſband, Owen Tudor, a gentleman de- 


ſcended 
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ſcended from the ancient princes of Wales, were 
declared the king's uterine brothers, and were 
created, the firlt carl of Richmond, and the other 
earl of Pembroke, with a right of precedence 
above all other earls, and next to dukes, in all 
councils and parliaments. To conclude the tranſ- 
actions of this parliament, it ſeems that the earl of 
Devonſhire, Somerſet's ſon-in-law, was, by the ſe- 
cret practices of the York party, accuſed of trea- 
ſon, but was honourably acquitted. 

The duke of York did not long enjoy the exer- 

ciſe of the new dignity which he procured with fo 
high an hand; for Henry appearing to be a little 
better, his commiſſion was ſuperſeded; Somerſet 
admitted to bail on the fifth of February, 1455 3 
and, on the fourth of March, the king took from 
the duke of York the command of Calais, which 
was ſoon after reſtored to the duke of Somerler, 
who re-entered into the adminiſtration, and, in 
conjunction with the queen, directed all the affairs 
of the realm as formerly, without controul, mak- 
ing uſe of Henry's name to warrant all his pro- 
ceedings. 
Iheie proceedings, which were all effected by 
the queen, drove the duke of York once more 1n- 
to arms, Having concerted meaſures with his 
friends, he retired again to Wales in order to 
aſſemble forces. The proceedings of the court, 
in releaſing the duke of Somerſet, without giving 
the nation any ſatisfaction, gave him a plauſible 
handle for renewing his former popular pretext of 
* reformation, in which he imagined, from the diſ- 
polition of the people, he ſhould be ſtrongly ſup- 
ported: nor was he deceived in his expectations; 
for, in a very ſhort ſpace of time he ſaw himſelf at 
the head of three thouſand men, with which force 
he thought to ſurprize the king in London; but 
Henry, aware of his deſign, marched out of that 
eity to meet the inſurgents, though not with more 
than two thouſand men, but all of them brave, and 
determined to ſerve their king. The chief officers 
of the royal army were, Edmund Beaufort, duke 
of Somerſet; Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the earl of Stafford, his eldeſt ſon; 
Henry Piercy (ſon of Hotſpur), earl of North- 
umberland; James Butler, earl of Wiltſhire and 
Ormond ; John Beaufort, earl of Dorſet ; Jaſper 
Tudor, earl of Pembroke; Thomas lord Clifford; 
the lords Sudley, Barnes, Roos, and other noble- 
men : with the duke of York were John Mow- 
bray, duke of Norfolk; Richard Neville, earl of 
Saliſbury ; Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, his 
fon; William, lord Falconbridge ; Edward, lord 
Cobham, and others. . 

On the twenty-firſt of May the royal army lay 
at Watford; and the next day they reached St. 
Alban's, where the king took up his head-quarters, 
in St. Peter's ſtreet, while the duke of York and 
his followers lay encamped at Keyefield. This lat- 
ter, on his arrival at Royſton, in the courſe of his 
march, had wrote a letter to the king, with one to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring him todeliver 
that for the king into his own hands“; but this was 
ſecreted by Somerſet and Thorpe +, two of York's 
ſworn enemies, who took it from the archbiſhop's 
meſſenger : init the confederate lords made ſtrong 
profeſſions of duty to Henry, and of zeal for his 
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ſervice and the good of the ſtate : and deſired * ad- 
miſſion to his preſence, to vindicate themſelves 
from the calumnies of their enemies, and to lay 
before him the ill conduct of his miniſters, in or- 
der to their being brought to examination accord- 
ing to law, and treated as their miſdemeanors 
ſhould be found to deſerve.” This was alſo the 
ſubſtance of a demand they ſent to the king, on 
the morning of the twenty-third of May; but 
Henry, with a fpirit he never before diſcovered, 
told the duke of York's agents who delivered his 
meſſage, that he would ſooner deliver up his crown 
than the leaſt ſoldier in his army, to pleaſe a ſet of 
ſuch inſolent rebels; and that he would treat as a 
traitor every man that ſhould preſume to fight him 
in the field. 

Upon receipt of this anſwer from the king, the 
confederates began a furious attack upon the town; 
and the earl of Warwick, with a body of men, 
breaking down a garden-wall, which ſtood between 
the Key and the Chequer, in Holywell ſtreet, a hot 
diſpute enſued between the inſurgents and the royal 
party ; while the duke of York, marching up with 
his diviſion, attacked the vanguard of Henry's 
army, under the lord Clifford: the King's ar- 
my, being not only pent up in the town, but in- 
ferior in number to that of the duke, was at laſt 
totally routed. The duke of Somerſet, the earls 
of Northumberland and Stafford, the lord Clifford, 
with many knights and gentlemen of great emi- 
nence, were killed on the ſpot: the duke of 
Buckingham, receiving a wound, retired out of the 
battle; the earl of Wiltſhire, and Thorpe, chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, eſcaped; and about eight 
hundred of the king's beſt troops lay dead on the 
field of battle. Henry himſelt was wounded in 
the neck with an arrow, but was the laſt to retire 
from the fight (for he did not naturally want cou- 
rage, though conſcientiouſly he hated bloodſhed), 
and then took refuge in an adjacent hut : there he 
was found out by York, Warwick, and Saliſbury, 
who, approaching him with all the external humi- 
lity imaginable, beſeeched him to forgive what they 
had done, aſſuring him that, the enemy of the 


nation and them being now dead, he ſhould here- 


after find them the moſt obedient of his ſubjects, 
at the ſame time requeſting him to truſt his perſon 
with them; which Henry, not able to help himſelt, 
complied with, and York, carrying him to Lon- 
don, cauſed writs to be iſſued on the twenty-ſixth 
of May, for calling a parliament. 

Ir met on Wedneſday, the ninth of July, and 
fir John Wenlock, who was of the royal party, was 
choſen ſpeaker. The duke of York appearing in 


the houſe, laid before the members a long detail of 


his conduct: he accuſed the duke of Somerſer, 


Thorpe, and one William Joſeph, with concealing 


from the king the letters which he and his party 
had written from Royſton, and which, if the king 
had read, might have prevented what afterwards 
happened : he declared, that, when he came to St. 
Alban's, his intention, and that of the lords who 


were with him, was only to have thrown themſelves 
at the royal feet with their dutiful petition ; and 


that the duke of Somerſet's obſtructing their ac- 
ceſs had occaſioned the bloodſhed which followed. 
All this was confirmed by deeds procured from 


* 


Rot. Parl. 33 Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 20. 


t Upon the duke of Somerſer's returning into power, he had been releaſed, and made chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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83 
in the houſe of Lancaſter, and therefore he waited 
tor ſome favourable opportunity to broach his pre- 
tenſions: his chief aim was to acquire the favour 
of the people, without which he foreſaw all his et- 
forts would prove ineffectual; and, that they might 
lee his conduct was not influenced by paſſion or in- 
tereſt, he affected a great attention to, and reve- 
rence for, the royal tamily : he provided a decent 
maintenance for, and ſettled the houſhold of, the 
king's eldeſt ſon &; he alſo left the king and the 
queen at perfect liberty to act as they ſhould think 
proper. He thought it was not in their power to 
diveſt him of the dignity of protector, which, ac- 
cording to his patent, could not be revoked but 
by the parliament; but the queen was too active 
and enterprizing to be deterred from her purpoſe 
by ſuch ſlender obſtacles. 

The king having recovered his health, the ene- 
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the king himſelf, who was no more at liberty to 
follow his own counſels in this juncture than when 
he was under the guardianſhip of the queen and 
the duke of EE and, on the twenty-third of 
July, the duke of York's acquital, with that of his 
whole party, was confirmed in full parliament, 
which was then adjourned to the twelfth of No- 
vember, at Weſtminſter, after having paſled a ge- 
neral pardon for all offences committed before the 
firſt day of the ſeſſion. On this occaſion, every 
prelate preſent laying his hand on his breaſt, and 
every temporal lord taking the king by the hand, 
renewed their fealty to him“. 
The parliament reaſſembling on the day ap- 
inted, the commons preſented a petition, praying 
the lords to move the king * to appoint an able 
rotector and defender of the realm, ſeeing his 
kighneſs would not attend the ſame, and that the 
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A commons might have knowlegeof him.“ Where- | mies of the duke, with the queen at their head, 
i» upon, five days after, the king ſigned letters patent, | reſolved to ſeize this opportunity to deprive him of 
*Y in which he declares, that, having been petitioned his proteCtorſhip. The parliament reaſſembling at 
i by his parliament to nominate a protector, he ap- | the appointed time, on the twenty-fifth of Febru- 
"© pointed the duke of York for that important office | ary, 1456, Henry came to the houle, and declared 
» but he ſhould be removed by the parliament, or | from the throne, that, as he now enjoyed perfect 


when the young prince of Wales ſhould be capable 
of it 1.“ The duke accepted the poſt, with the 
ſame powers and privileges as before, but with a 
larger allowance || for ſupporting the honour and 
charge of the dignity. 

The immediate occaſion or pretence for the petition 
of the commons for York's being appointed protec- 
tor, was the hoſtilities lately committed in the Weſt 
between the earl of Devon and the lord Bonneville, 
who had come to an engagement, in which a great 
number of the followers on each ſide had been (lain, 
and the whole country was harraſſed by continual 
riots and depredations, ſo that there was an abſolute 
neceſiity to put a ſtop to theſe outrages; and the 
duke of York being determined to repair thither in 
perſon, the parliament was, on the thirteenth of De- 
cember, prorogued to the fourteenth of January 
following, having firſt paſſed an act for the reſump- 
tion of all grants ſince the death of Henry V. and 
appropriated a ſum for the expences of the houſhold. 

While the duke of York thus enjoyed his tri- 
umph, the queen did not behold his ſucceſs with 
idle reſignation. Henry Beaufort, the new duke 
of Somerſet, fon of him who fell at St. Alban's, 

lowed with impatience to revenge the death of his 
— Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 
breathed no leſs vengeance for the loſs of his ſon, 
who fell on the ſame occaſion; and all the princes 
and nobles allied or attached to the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, perceiving the duke of York taking large 
ſtrides towards the throne, reſolved to exert all 
their endeavours to ſtop his progreſs. Notwith- 
ſtanding this oppoſition, he lived in ſuch ſeemin 
ſecurity as aſtoniſhed his enemies. He thought he 
ſhould run too great a riſque in pretending openly 
to the crown, which had remained near ſixty years 


health, and was in a condition to reſume the reins 
of government, he did not think the kingdom had 
any further occaſion for a protector; he therefore 
deſired the parliament would diſcharge the duke of 
York from that office. Whether the two houſes 
thought the requeſt reaſonable, or that, during the 
receſs of the holidays between the fourteenth of 
December and fourteenth of January, the queen 
and her party had brought over the majority of the 
members, it is certain that the parliament agreed 
to a final repeal of the duke's powers as protector 
of the kingdom; and a writ was directed to him, 
notifying his ſuſpenſion. He was no ſooner ex- 
onerated from this charge, which he enjoyed on- 
ly three months, than the earl of Saliſbury was 
deprived of his poſt of chancellor, to which he had 
been advanced in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, 
as the earl of Warwick had to the government of 
Calais; but this laſt, being the darling of the ſol- 
diery, 1t was not an eaſy matter to turn him out of 
his poſt. 

Had Margaret been ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, 
ſhe might perhaps have enjoyed her authority for 
ſome time, without any diſturbance ; but, puffed 
up with this favourable turn of fortune, ſhe reſolved 
to enſure her future tranquility by arreſting the 
perſons of York, Saliſbury, and Warwick, With 
this view the court was removed, early in the fol- 
lowing year, 1457, to Coventry, where ſhe thought 
ſhe could execute her purpoſe with greater eaſe than 
in London; and letters were ſent, under the privy- 
ſeal, to thoſe three noblemen, requiring their at- 
tendance upon the king, upon affairs of importance 
to the ſtate. 

As the duke of Vork had taken no ſtep towards 
publiſhing his deſigns upon the crown, he deter- 


® Rot. Parl. 33 Hen. VI. n. 18—25, 27, 28, 29. 

+ Ibid. n. 32, 3+ 36, 42, 49. 

t Rymer, vol. xi. p. 309, 370. 
vol Namely, four thouſand marks per annum. Stat. 33 Hen. 

e. 7. 

$ What this was will appear from the following words of the 
record, The king by his ſeveral letters patent, confirmeth 
to his ſon Edward, prince of Wales, and to his heir-, kings of 
England, his creation of the principality and earldom of Che- 
ſter, with all the particular dominions and hereditaments be 
longing thereto ; and for that the ſaid prince, the king's firſt 


| the king granteth to the ſaid prince livery of the ſame, and of 
all other — belonging of common conſent. And 
farther, it is enacted, that the ſaid prince ſhall be at diet, and 
ſojourn in the king's court till the age of fourteen years ; for 
the which diet the king ſhall take yearly all the revenues and 
profits of the ſaid principality, earldom, and duchy of the ſaid 
prinee, until he come to the age of fourteen years, allowing year- 
ly to the ſaid prince, towards his wardrobe and wages, ten thou- 
and pounds until his age of eight years; and from the ſaid 
*age to the age of fourteen years, twenty thouſand marks yearly,” 
Rymer, vol. xt. 


begotten, the day of his birth, ought to be duke of Cornwall, | 
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mined to obey the order ; accordingly he and his 
aſſociates ſet out for Coventry: but when they 
were within a few miles of the place, they receiv- 
ed, from ſome of their ſecret friends, intelligence 
of the deſign formed againſt them, and it came fo 
late that they had not a moment to loſe, but were 
forced to fly in all haſte; York, with only a groom 
and a page, to his eſtate of Wigmore, on the 
borders of Wales; Saliſbury to his own caſtle of 
Middleham, in Yorkſhire ; and Warwick to the 
ſea-ſide, where he got ſhipping, and paſſed over to 
his government of Calais *. "The queen was great- 
ly chagrined at this diſappointment, but comtorted 
herſelt with the thoughts that theſe three lords, by 
being ſeparated, would be leſs tormidable. 

This treacherous attempt, however, put an end 


to all manner of confidence : court invitations and 


promiſes were looked upon as ſnares for the ruin of 
the oppolite party, and occaſioned ſuch a breach 
among the nobility in the different intereſts, that 
they left all viſiting and correſpondence with each 
other; and this ſtrangeneſs proving habitual, turned 
in a ſhort time to ſuch an inveteracy, that, when 
they came under the names of Yorkiſts and Lan- 
eaſtrians to engage in a civil war, it was carried on 
with an unuſual degree of fury and cruelty. Upon 
the retreat of the three contederate lords, the dukes 
of Buckingham and Somerſet acted as chief mini- 
ſters, and, with the queen, governed all at court. 

But the mutual jealouſy and machinations of the 
two parties were at this time interrupted by other 
conſiderations. The French having intelligence of 
the diſtractions in England, ſought to avail them- 
ſelves of them, and Charles began to think of re- 
paying one of the many dreadful} viſits he had received 
from this country. A French hiſtorian + will have 
it that Charles received an invitation from queen 
Margaret for that purpole, who knew no readier 
means of effecting the duke of York's ruin; but 
this aſſertion does not appear ſufficiently authenti- 
cated by cotemporary writers, for us to adopt it as 
fact. It is certain, however, that, about this time 
the French king entered upon a project to invade 
England, in concert with the Scots, who, agreeable 
to the plan adjuſted between them, actually entered 
the northern counties, about Midſummer this year, 
under their king James II. notwithſtanding the 
truce ſubſiſting between the two nations, and car- 
ried off a conſiderable booty: and the earl of 
Northumberland, with the Scottiſh earl of Dou- 
glas, then aretugee in England, marching againſt 
them, were defeated with ſome loſs by the Scottiſh 
generals, the earl of Angus and fir James Hamil- 
ron. On this occaſion the duke of York, nobly 
ſacrificing his private pique to the intereſt of his 
country, got together a powerful force, with which 
he joined the earl of Northumberland, and both 
generals marching againſt the invaders, drove them 


before them into their own country, whither they | 


followed them, and laid great part of their borders 
waſte with fire and ſword. The French, flower in 
their attempt, through the neceſſity of equipping 
a fleet, were not ready to fail from Honfleur, in 
Normandy, till the twentieth of Auguſt. On the 
twenty-eighth of the ſame ſame month, the mar- 
ſhals de Breze and de Loheac, with about ſeven 
thouſand men, landed nearSandwich, and plundered 
the place; but the militia of the country aſſembling 
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in great numbers, and ſliewing a noble reſolution 
of defending their properties, the French were glad 


to reimbark with the booty they had made. In 


— 


| 


their return they made a deſcent in the Welt, and 
plundered the village of Fowey, in Cornwall, and 
alſo ſome places in Devonſhire ; but this preda- 


tory expedition redounded little to the glory of 


Charles's arms. 

This ſtorm being happily blown over, Henry 
who was of a pacific diſpoſition, and equally dreaded 
the rage of foreign and domeſtic war, was very 
anxious to make up the feuds among the nobility, 
in order to unite them all in the defence of his per- 
ſon and government. Great part of this year was 


therefore ſpent in endeavours for that ſalutary pur- 


poſe; but the late treacherous attempt againſt the 
Yorkiſts had put that party ſo much upon their 
guard, that neither the duke nor his aſſociates could 
be brought to liſten to any propoſal of a meeting, 
till Henry condeſcended to write them a letter 2 
his own hand, in which he promiſed, upon his ſal- 
vation, they ſhould receive no injury, and earneſtly 
requeſted that mutual animoſities ſhould be buried 
in mutual forgiveneſs. Henry, though a prince of 
mean capacity, had, by the innocence of his life, 
and the piety of his devotion, acquired, if not the 
eſteem, at leaſt the good will of his ſubjects, ſo 
that when theſe his cordial invitations were made 
public, the nation had ſo high an opinion of his 
candour, that the oppoſing lords could no longer 
ſtand out, with any ſhadow of decency. Perhaps 
they did not think their ſcheme yer ripe for an 
open revolt againſt the eſtablihed king, fo they 
agreed to meet at London, to ſettle the articles of 
their reconciliation : but as each file feemed ſtil! 
to entertain a diſtruſt of the other's ſincerity, ic 
was agreed by the meditators (who were Thomas 
Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral 
other prelates) that they ſhould come, atiended with 
proper retinues, 

Accordingly, on the fifteenth day of January, 
1458, the earl of Saliſbury arrived firit, with a body 
of five hundred men; as York did, on the twenty- 
fixth, with four hundred, taking up their quarters 


near each other, the former in Cold-harbour, and 


the latter in Baynard's caſtle ; Warwick came over 
from Calais with ſix hundred followers, and choſe 
the Grey-friars for the place of his reſidence ; and 
the reſt of the Yorkiſts lodged in different parts 
within the city. 

Of the Lancaſtrian party, Somerſet, Exeter, 
Northumberland, Egremont, and Clifford came 
with a pompous train of followers, who quartered 
in the ſuburbs; and ſir Godfrey Bulleyn, the lord- 
mayor of London, at the head of ten thouſand 
men, patrolled through the ſtreets, for preventing 
all diſturbances that might happen between the 
numerous retinues of the treating lords. 

The conferences met with great difficulties, oc- 
caſioned by the heats, animolities, and jarring in- 
tereſts of the two parties, inſomuch that it was the 
twenty-fourth of March before every thing was ad- 
juſted, when at length the following terms were 
mutually agreed to. | | 

I. That there ſhould be a general pardon for all 
parties concerned in the late diſturbances, on the 
part of the duke of York as well as the king; and 
that both ſhould equally be held thenceforth as 


* Hall. Stowe. 


+ M. de Coucy, Hiſt. de Charles VII. 


ſubjects : 
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ſubjects: but that the duke of York, with the 
earl; of Warwick and Saliſbury, ſhould ſettle for- 
ty hounds a year upon the abbey of St. Alban's, 
for ſulfrages and obits to be kept, and alms to be 
einployed, for the ſouls of the noblemen and others 
killed in the late battle there. | 

IL. That the duke of York ſhould pay five thou- 
ſand pounds to the duchels of Somerſet, which 
was to be divided amongſt her youngelt children: 
and that the earl of Warwick ſhould pay two thou- 
ſand marks, for the uſe of the younger brethren 
of the lord Clifford. 

III. That whereas fir Thomas Piercy, the lord 
Egremont, and Richard Piercy, ſons of the coun- 
tels of Northumberland, were fined to pay to the 
earl of Saliſbury, his wife and ſons Thomas and 

ohn Neville, fourteen thouſand eight hundred 
marks for treſpaſſes, found by Richard Bingham 
and Ralph Pool, the king's judges, to be done to 
the ſaid earl of Saliſbury and his ſons, it was agreed 
the ſaid ſums ſhould be releaſed by them to the 
ſaid offenders; yet upon condition that the ſaid 
lord Egremont and his brothers ſhould enter into 
recognizance in Chancery, to keep the peace with 
the 1aid earl of Saliſbury, his wife, children, ſer- 
vants, and tenants :. and the ſaid earl ſhould dit- 
charge the tenants of the ſaid earl of Northumber- 
land and lord Egremont from the obligations to 
ſtand to their order and government. 
The IVch article contains general releaſes on all 


ſides: and expreſſes, that all matters of property | 


ſhall ſtand upon the ſame footing as they were 
before the troubles. The other articles of this agree- 
ment relate only to the ſecurity which all the par- 
ties were obliged to give to its performance. 

This agreement being ſettled, nothing remain- 
ed but to notify it to the public; to do which with 
all poſſible ſolemnity, a public proceſſion was made, 
in great pomp, by all parties, to St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, the duke of York leading the queen, followed 
by the duke of Somerlet, the duke of Exeter, 
and the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, one of 
each party — abreaſt, hand in hand, with 
every appearance of a cordial reconciliation and un- 
diſguiſed confidence: but, unhappily, there was 
little ſincerity on either ſide; inſtead of Jabouring 
chearfully in the great ends of the reunion, inſtead 
of taking their places at the council-board, to which 
they were now entitled, the confederate lords ſud- 
denly retired to where their ſeveral intereſts lay; 
the duke of York to the borders of Wales; the earl 
of Saliſbury to the North ; and the earl of Warwick, 
who had contracted for the guard of the ſea, to take 
the command of the fleet. While the latter was 
on a cruize in the channel, he fell in with ſome 
merchant-ſhips belonging to the Genoeſe and Lu- 
beckers, who then made a great figure in the com- 
merce of Europe; and a diſpute ariſing in conſe- 
quence of the foreigners refuſing to pay the proper 
compliment to the Engliſh flag, the earl attacked 
them, ſunk ſome, and carried the reſt into Calais, 
on board of which he found an immenſe booty. 
Theſe two republics, however, making vigorous re- 
monſtrances at the Engliſh court againſt this out- 
rage, as they termed it, the king appointed com- 
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miſſioners to enquire into the particulars, and War- 

3 was obliged to come over to juſtify his con- 
uct. 

During his ſtay in London on this account, a 
fray happened between one of his ſervants and a 
domeſtic of the queen's, in which the latter, who 
was the aggreflor, was deſperately wounded. The 
companions on each fide took part in the quarrel, 
the ſtreets of London were filled with blood and 
confuſion, and matters went ſo far, that the queen's 
attorney-general was killed in one of theſe frays ; 
and it was with great difficulty that, in another on 
the like occaſion, the earl himſelf eſcaped with 
lite, by taking to his barge. He failed not to re- 
preſent this as a premeditated attack, contrived by 
the queen, in order to aſſaſſinate him; and ſet out 
ſoon atter tor Yorkſhire, where he had an interview 
with his father, the earl of Saliſbury, and the duke 
of York, when it was reſolved again to appeal to 
arms for ſatisfaction upon the violation of the late 
agreement. Warwick made but a ſhort ſtay with 
his friends, poſting over in all haſte to Calais, for 
tear of ſome attempt on the part of the court to 
leize it during his abſence. 

It being diſcovered ſoon after, that the queen, to 
juſtify the late attempt upon the earl's life, had 
procured an order to arreſt and throw him into 
the Tower, where it was ſuppoſed effectual methods 
would have been taken for removing ſo powerful an 
adverſary ; the duke of York and the earl of Sa- 
liſbury made their complaints to Henry of theſe 
treacherous proceedings, inſiſting that he would 
diſmiſs from his council all ſuch who had a ſhare in 
them, or had adviſed the breach of the agreement. 
But Henry, wholly under the guidance of his wife 
and her cabal, took no notice of their remon- 
ſtrances : upon which the confederate lords be- 
gan to make proviſion for taking the field in caſe 
of neceſſity. 

Early in the year 1459, the duke of York and 
his party were 1n arms; and it was agreed by them, 
that, whilſt the duke was ſtrengthening his intereſt 
in Wales, the earl of Saliſbury ſhould advance to 
London, at the head of five thouſand men, and 
openly demand ſatisfaction for the injury done to 
his ſon. But as theſe meaſures could not be taken 
without the knowlege of the court, the lord Aud- 
ley *, who had a great family intereſt in the coun- 
ties through which Saliſbury was to march, was 
ordered to raiſe troops, and had a commiſſion as 
commander in chief of the royal army. Audley in 
a ſhort time was at the head of ten thouſand men, 
and in a condition to march againſt the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, who was advanced as far as the borders of 
Shropſhire and Staffordſhire. There the two ar- 
mies met; and though Saliſbury had not above 
half the force which his adverſary brought againſt 
him, he would not retreat, and, by a ſtratagem, 
gained a victory which} he had no reaſon other- 
wiſe to expect. 

The river Sow, a ſmall ſtream but of a conſider- 
able depth, ran between the two armies, and its 
banks were lined by the lord Audley's troops. 
Saliſbury ordered a detachment of his beſt archers 


to advance briſkly to his {ide of the river, and to 


rand-ſon of John Touchet, by Joan. 


* James Touchet, 
Nicholas Aldithly, or Audley, of He- 


daughter and heireſs of 


leigh, who died without male iſſue ; wherefore the poſterity of | Ireland. 


the oo John and Joan had the title of lords Audley. Dugd. 
8 


Baron. vol. ii. p. 28. From theſe deſcended the preſent lord 
Audley of Heleigh, earl of Caſtlehaven, in the — of 
2 pour 
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Pour a diſcharge of arrows upon the royaliſts on 
the oppolite fide. The latter, upon this, coming 
up in their turn, the earl of Saliſbury ordered his 
men to retreat, which they did with the appearance 
of precipitate confulion : this had the effect Saliſ- 
bury wiſhed; the royaliſts, deceived by this feint, 
and thinking the enemy flying, began to pals the 
ſtream, with lord Audley at their head, in order 
to complete the rout of the Torkiſts. The earl of 
Saliſbury had made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for their reception; before half the royaliſts were 
paſſed over, he charged them with his whole force 
upon a plain called Blorcheath, and gave them a 
total defeat. The lord Audley was killed at the 
head of his men “: his chief officers who fell with 
him were HughVenables, of Kinderton ; Thomas 
Dutton, of Dutton; Robert Molineux, of Siſſon, 
with many more, in all to the number of two thou- 
fand four hundred. In this battle, which was 
fought on the twenty-third of September, the 
Cheſhire men were the greateſt ſufferers, who wore 
this day little ſilver ſwans, which the queen had or- 
dered to be diſtributed to all the gentlemen of that 
county; no doubt with a view to put them in mind 
of Henry's deſcent from Edward III. who wore 
the ſame for his device . 

The duke of York, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
raiſed all the forces he could in theWelſh Marches, 
appointing Ludlow for the place of rendezvous, 
where all their friends from different quarters were 
to join him and Saliſbury ; and the duke, now un- 
able to keep on the maſk any longer, was obliged to 
avow his pretenſions of claiming the crowy. This 
attack upon Henry's perſon and dignity raiſed all 
the friends he had in the nation; the dukes of So- 
merſet, Exeter, and Buckingham, all of them ri- 
veted by blood and inclination to the Lancaſter 
family, had great intereſt in the kingdom, and ſaw 
now more than ever the neceſſity of their entering 
heartily upon the defence of Henry's title ; in 
ſhort, they beſtirred themſelves fo effectually, that 
Henry in a few days got together an army far ſu- 
perior to that of the confederate lords. On the 
ninth of October writs were iſſued for the meeting 
of a parliament at Coventry, on the twentieth of 
the following month. The duke of Somerſet was 
appointed governor of Calais, in the room of the 
earl of Warwick, who, upon advice of this, left 
that place under the care of William Neville, lord 
Fauconbridge (his uncle), and taking with him 
part of the garriſon, of wh ch he gave the command 
t) fir Andrew Trollop, who had ſignalized himſelf 
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in the wars in France, and to fir John Blount, an- 
other experienced general, he croſſed the fea, and 
Joined his friends at Ludlow, 

To this place, where the lords were encamped, it 
was reſolved by Henry's council immediately to ad- 
vance. When the royal army came to Worceſter it 
made a halt, and Henry ſent Richard Beauchamp, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, with an offer of pardon to the 
rebels, if they would lay down their arms; but theſe 
were lighted; for, after ſo many repeated breaches 
of faith, no one would truft the court. The king, 
therefore, continued advancing ; and, on the thir- 
teenth of October, he came to Ludeford, a few 
miles diſtant from Ludlow, with a fixed reſolution 
to give the Yorkiſts battle : they, on their ſide, 
made a ſhew as if they would refiſt to the utmoſt. 
The two commanders from Calais, and the troops 
they brought over with them, imagined they were 
only to reſcue their king ont ct the hands of a 
wicked miniſtry ; but now, finding the duke of 
York's intention was to wreſt the crown from him, 
whom they looked upon as the rightful poſſeſſor, 
they deſerted by night to the royal army ; and the 
chicfs of the Yorkiſts, apprehending that their 


men might be diſcouraged by that revolt, or be 


tempted to follow the example, thought fit to ſe- 

arate the next day; York, with his ſecond ſon, 
the earl of Rutland, making the beſt of their way, 
through Wales, into Ireland; and the earls of 
Marche, Warwick, and Salifbury into Devonſhire, 
where fir John Denham provided ſhips, which car- 
ried them over to Calais, into which place they 
were received by lord Fauconbridge, notwithſtand- 
ing the duke of Somerſet being appointed gover- 
nor thereof by the king . 

As ſoon it was found that the” rebels forces 
were diſperſed, ſeveral troops of light horſe were 
diſpatched in purſuit, who took a great number of 
ſtragglers, none of whom, excepting thoſe capitally 
concerned, ſuffered ; but the town of Ludlow, for 
its remarkable attachment to the cauſe of the con- 
federates, was plundered by the king's troops ; 
and the 4ucheſs of York, with her two younger 
ſons, were made priſoners in the caſtle. 

The parliament meeting at Coventry, on the 
twentieth of November, agreeable to its ſummons, 
paſſed an act of attainder againſt the duke of York, 
the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, with their 
chief adherents, who were all declared traitors, their 
eſtates forfeited, and their heirs diſinherited. The 
reader will find in the note an abſtract of the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe on this occaſion, with a par- 

ticular 


— — 


* To whoſe memory a monument is ſet up at the head of 

the — in Staffordſhire. Camd. Add. to Staffordſh. 
- + Hollingſhed, p. 1295. Stowe, p. 404. 

I Hall, 5. 17 — Hollis ſhed, — 

* 'The 22 of Richard duke of Vork, wherein are 
contained theſe matters enſuing: Firſt, a commemoration 
of the king's great care in bringing the ſaid duke up, and 
the manifold benefits to him ſhewed. The confederation of 
the ſaid duke with Jack Cade, to be advanced to the crown. 
The duke's coming out of Ireland with force, to the king's 
court and preſence. The duke's practices to be protector. The 
duke's intent to have raiſed an army againſt the king, at Dart- 
ford, in Kent. His ſubmiſſion, and oath to the king, in 
Paul's, after the ſame. The duke's oath at large. The duke's 
confederacy with the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick. A re- 
hearſalof the king's ſundry benefits ſhewed to the two ſaid earls, 
The battle of St. Alban's, at what time the duke of Somerſet, 
the earl of Northumberland, tand the lord Clifford were Alain ; 
and the — — made by the king between the heirs of the 
ſaid duke and earls, and their promiſes of due obedience; 


with renunciation of ſundry benefits to them afterwards, ſhewed 
the ambition of the ſaid duke and earls. Their new oaths and 
promiſes made to the king. Their politics in not coming to 
the council, for their — * in coming together, being far 
aſunder. The expedition of the carl of Saliſbury, with Tho- 
mas and John Neville, knights, ſons of the ſaid earl Thomas; 
and Thomas Oringe, of Toungue, in the county of Vork; 
with five thouſand men, with banners diſplayed, on Bloreheath, 
on the feaſt of St. Matthew, anno 1437. James, lord Aud- 
ley, flain on Bloreheath, in Staffordſhire, by the ſaid earl; 
and John Dudley, with ſundry others taken priſoners, the king 

urſuing them by the ſpace of thirty days and nights. The 
Ling's pardou to them offered, and their refuſal. The aſſembly 
of the ſaid duke, the earl of Marche; Richard, earl of War- 
wick; Richard, earl of Saliſbury ; Edward, earl of Rutland; 
John, lord Clifton; John, lord Wenlock, James Palering. 
John Conies, and 1 homas Parr, knights; John Bourchies 
and Edward Bourchier, eſquires, nephews of the ſaid duke: 


Thomas Colt, of London, gentleman; John Clay, of Cheſhunt, 


Egerton, of Shre x{bury, 


in Hertfordſhire, eſquire; Roger 
| eſquire ; 
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ticular recapitulation from records of all the duke's 
conduct, and an account of his principal abettors 
by name, much more particular than we have 1n 
almoſt any hiſtory. 

The queen ſeemed now to have ſet her foor up- 
on all oppoſition : all grants, poſts, or penſions 
which had been given to any of the duke of York's 
adherents, were revoked and cancelled by order of 
parliament ; the Scottiſh earl of Douglas, who had 
been for ſome time an exile in England, was gra- 
tified with a penſion during life, for his eminent 
ſervices to the houſe of Lancaſter. But, in this 
diſtreſſed conditon of their affairs, and in the height 
of the triumphs of the Lancaſtrian party, theYorkitts 
found a reſource in the admirable genius of the earl 
of Warwick: that nobleman was ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of Calais, and refuſed to deliver it up, on pretence 
that he held it from the parliament ; upon which, 
Henry, duke of Somerler, to whom that govern- 
ment had been granted, failed over to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, with a mere handful of men, imagining 
that, after the deciſive blow lately given to the 
confederates, he ſhould meet with very little diffi- 
culty in entering upon his charge. But the earl of 
Warwick was ſo univerſally beloved by the whole 
garriſon, that, when Somerſet appeared before the 
place, and ſummoned it to ſurrender, he had no 
other anſwer than what came from the mouth of 
its cannon. Being in no condition to force his en- 
trance, he retired to Guiſnes, where he reſided in 
expectation of farther ſupplies. Having gone 
aſhore, he left his ſhips, with ſome of his friends 
on board, at ſea; but the mariners were ſo well 
affected to the duke of York's intereſt, or rather 
to the earl of Warwick's perſon, that they roſe 
and carried the ſhips into Calais, where the duke of 
Somerſet's friends were barbarouſly put to death by 
Warwick's orders +. 

The queen, incenſed beyond meaſure at this 
monſtrous inſult, and determined to wreſt this im- 
portant fortreſs out of the hands of her enemies, 
equipped a fleet for the aſſiſtance of Somerſet, and 
ordered a conſiderable body of troops to be put on 
board, under the command of the lord Rivers and 
his ſon Anthony Woodville (afterwards lord Scales 
in right of his wife.) While the fleet lay in the 
harbour of Sandwich, waiting for a fair wind, the 
earl of Warwick, having intelligence of their de- 
{tination, gave fir John Denham the command of 
the ſhips that had lately deſerted from Somerſet, 
and a body of troops on board, who failed to Sand- 
wich, where he found Rivers and all his officers, 
who were carried to Calais, together with their 
ſhips, the ſailors themſelves favouring the enter- 

rize. 

Warwick, having now got a fleet, ſailed for Ire- 
land in the beginning of the year 1460, in order to 
conſult the duke of Vork about the meaſures to 
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be taken for another inſurrection in England, where 
the people eſpouſed their cauſe, and their friends 
expected them with impatience. The duke agreed 
with him, that the lords at Calais ſhould make a de- 
ſcent in the county of Kent, which abounded with 
their adherents and well-wiſthers, and proceed di- 
rectly to the capital, which they did not doubt 
would receive them with open arms. The earl of 
Warwick, in his return to Calais, fell in with the 
Engliſh fleet, commanded by Henry Holland, duke 
of Exeter, who had lately been appointed admiral 
of England in the earl's ſtead, and been ſent out to 
intercept him in his paſſage : but the mariners and 
ſoldiers on board the duke's fleet refuſing to ſight 
againſt their old and beloved commander, he, 
in order to prevent a total revolt, failed into 
Dartmouth, where the greater part of his men de- 
lerted for want of pay and proviſion. 

The queen and the miniſtry doubted not that the 
interview between the duke of York and Warwick 
was the forerunner of a freſh rebellion, and reſolved 
to leave nothing untried to prevent the bad conſe- 
quences of their landing in England. James But- 
ler, earl of Wiltſhire, the lords Scales and Hun- 
gerford were ſent down into the counties ſuppoſed 
to be in the duke's intereſt, particularly thoſe of 
Kent and Hampſhire, with a commiſſion to impri- 
lon and try all whom they judged to be of that 
party. They executed their commiſſion with great 
rigour, putting to death many who were only ſuſ- 
pected of favouring the duke of York ; others were 
deprived of their offices, plundered, and otherwiſe 
ill treated, which much inflamed the animo- 
ſities of the two parties: add to this, that the 
caſtle of Denbigh, which had belonged to the duke 
of York, was taken by aſſault by the earl of Pem- 
broke, who had a commiſſion to be Henry's gene- 
ral in Wales and upon its Marches. 

In ſhort, the proſpect of ruin which the confe- 
derate lords had, as to their own private eſtates, 
did not, perhaps, a little quicken their reſolution 
of a ſecond invaſion : they ſent over the lord Fau- 
conbridge with a manifeſto, which he had orders to 
diſperſe throughout the kindom, and to ſend a copy 
of it to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It was to 
the following purpoſe : that the duke of York, 
the earls of Marche, Saliſbury, and Warwick, had 
divers times offered, and ſent, to come into the 
king's preſence, to have declared for their duty to 
God, his highneſs, and proſperity of the realm, 
theſe following matters, viz. 

J. The great extortions, murders, robberies, 
and oppreſſions to the church, and miniſters of it, 
againſt the laws both of God and man. 

II. The poverty and miſery of his highneſs 
himſelf, who, being cheated and defrauded of the 
revenues of the crown, which might, and would, 
ſupport his royal grace, by the deſtroyers of the 


eſquire; and Robert Bold, brother to Henry Bold, knight ; 
who, with ſeveral others pitched their camp in the fields of 
Ludlow, in the county of Hereford, on Friday, the vigil of 
the Tranſlation of Edward, in anno 1438 : the Tho pretended 
to his company that the king was dead, for whoſe ſoul maſs 
was ſaid in the ſaid duke's camp. The king's expectation of 
the ſaid duke: the duke's ranging in battle; the fortify in 

his ground with carts, and his guns ſet, before the iriſh 
made : his ambuſh laid ; and his meaning to have ſuddenly 
ſurprized the king's hoſt. The departure of the ſaid duke and 
earls out of the field about midnight, under cover to repoſe 
themſelves at Ludlow, and their flight into Wales; for that 
their army fainted, and ſubmitted — unto the king, 


who granted their pardon. The attainder of the ſaid duke, 
earls, and other aforeſaid perſons as traitors. Alice, wife to 
Richard, earl of Saliſbury; William Oldhall, knight; and 
Thomas Vaughan, eſquire, of London; were attainted as 
traitors, for procuring the treaſons aforeſaid. All and ſingular 
the hereditaments of the ſaid duke andſothers, — in 
fee or fee- tail, are forfeited. Richard Gray, lord Powis, Wal- 
ter Radford, knight, being in the field with the duke at Lud- 
low, were pardoned ; but all their hereditaments, as before, 
and other profits, forfeited. Cotton's Abridgm. p. 661, 662, 
663. 

+ Hall, p. 175. Hollingſhed, p. 1297. 


commonwealth, 
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commonwealth, was forced to oppreſs and ſpoil 
his ſubjects. : 

« 1{{. That the laws were partially and unjuſtly 
executed, and made to ſupport their injuſtice and 
oppreſſion by ſuch as ſhould molt love and tender 
them. 

„ IV. That the commons were marvellouſly 
taxed, and their goods taken from them without 
payment; becaulc he premitted the deitroyers of 
the land to live upon his own revenues, ſuffering all 
the king's poſſeſſions in France to be lot. : 

« V. That the people begin to have new im. 
poſitions laid upon them, viz. every town to find 
men for the king's guards, after the example of 
the French, our adverlaries ; which, if continued to 
our heirs, will be a charge and bondage none of 
our anceſtors were ſubject to. 

„ VI. That divers lords had cauſed the king to 
write letters to his enemies in Ireland and France, 
to conquer the ſaid kingdom, and take Calais; 
which letters were ſhewn to the duke of York by 
the Iriſhmen, with deteſtation of their villiany. 

„ VII. That, ſince the barbarous and ſhameful 
murder of Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, at Bury, 
it hath bern ſtudied and conſpired to have de- 
ſtroyed and murdered the duke of York, and his 
iſſue of the royal blood; as allo the earls of War- 
wick and Saliſbury ; for no other cauſe but for the 
true heart they have ever borne, and do bear, to 
the king's profit and wealth of the realm. 

&« VIII. That the earls of Shrewſbury and Wilt— 
ſhire, that the lord Beaumont, the mortal enemy 
of the ſaid duke and lords, having the guiding of 
our ſoverign lord, would not ſuffer the king to re- 
ceive and accept them, as he would have done in 
his preſence, dreading the charge which would have 
been brought againit them for deſtroying the na- 
tion. 

&« X. That the ſaid earls of Wiltſhire, Shrews- 
bury, and lord Beaumont, not ſatisfied with the 
king's revenues and goods, had ſtirred up and ex- 
cited his highnels to hold his parliament at Coven- 
try, where an act was made, to deſtroy the ſaid duke 
of York, earls of Marche, Rutland, Saliſbury, and 
Warwick, and their iſſue, and eſtates, and tenants, 
were given up to their hands, who robbed them, 
and hanged many of them without the king's con- 
lent or approbation. 

« Thete miſchiefs they declared they could not 
but behold with grief; and therefore now pro- 
poſed again to offer themſelves to the preſence of 
their ſaid ſovereign lord, to declare them to him in 
the moſt reverend manner, that he may have pity 
and compaſſion on his miſerable ſubjects, and not 
ſuffer theſe miſchiefs ſtill to reign; to the effecting 
of which, they required all people, to whom their 
declaration ſhould come, in God's behalf and their 
own, to aſſiſt them in doing their duty to their 
ſovereign, his perſon and dignity, to whom they 
have been and ever would be, true as any of his 
ſubjects alive, to which they call God, and the 
— Mary, and all the faints in heaven to wit- 
neſs.“ 

We mult not forget to relate, that as Faucon- 
bridge was on his paſſage over, he met at ſea fir 
Simon Munford, who was appointed to guard the 
coaſt, attacked him, and taking him priſoner with 
many other officers, he ſent them all to Calais. 
Upon their arrival, the earl of Marche, York's 
eldeſt ſon, ordered Munford with twelve of his 
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captains to be beheaded, by way of retaliation tor 
the ſeverities exerciſed uponehis father's adherents 
in England, Such are the cruelties almoſt con- 
ſtantly annexed to civil wars! But to return, 
The lords 1n Calais being punctually apprized 
of the favourable effects which their manifeſto had 
on the minds of the people, the earls of Marche, 
Saliſbury, and Warwick, leaving Calais in a good 
poſture of defence, came over into England with 
fifteen hundred perſons in their retinue. Immedi— 
ately on their Janding (at Sandwich), they were 


joined by the lord Cobham, with four thouſand 


men; but their greateſt acceſſion of ſtrength was 
in the archbiſhop of Canterbury (Buurchier), who 
joined them, and ſuffered their maniteſto to be af- 
fixed to the doors of his cathedral, and engaged ſe- 
veral other prelates in the ſame cauſe. 

They now began their march towards London, 
where they were ſure of a welcome reception from 
the citizens. They reached that capital on the ſe- 
cond of July, being about forty thouſand ſtrong, 
and on the ſame day had peaceable admiſſion into 
the city, being welcomed by the lord mayor and 
aldermen in their formalities. The queen was then 
at Coventry, where her army rendezvouſed, and 
Henry at Northampton. Upon the firſt news of 
the Yorkiſts landing and progreſs, the royal army 
was ordered to march for London ; but the confe- 
derates were ſo quick in their motions, that on the 
morning of the ninth of July, only ſeven days 
after their entry into London, the king's troops 
ſaw them advancing, in three diviſions, towards 
Northampton; the firſt was led by the earl of 
Warwick ; the ſecond, which was the main body, 
by the earl of Marche (now in his twentieth year) 
and the lord Fauconbridge, with the troops un- 
der his command, formed the rear. The queen, 
who was herſelf really general of the royal army, 
ſince every thing was done by her orders, though 
the king was preſent in perſon, pitched her camp 
on a plain near Northampton, with the little river 
Nyne behind her : the earls of Marche and War- 
wick encamped between Towceſter and Northamp- 
ton. Marche was for immediately attacking the 
king's camp, but the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the other prelates were of a different opinion, 
and propoſed to attempt a reconciliation : the lords 
ſubmitting to their advice, the biſhop of Saliſbury 
was ſent, in their name, to the king, requeſting 
admittance to his preſence, in order to compromiſe 
differences without bloodſhed. But the court, falſe- 
ly imagining that this offer proceeded only from 
the ſenſe the confederates had of their own weak- 
oeſs, rejected, with equal haughtineſs and bad po- 
licy, theſe overtures. In this the queen was the 
dupe of too great ſecurity. The biſhop, finding 
his mediation refuſed, returned to the camp of the 
Yorkiſts, and both parties prepared for battle. 

Whether this rejecting of all means of an accom- 
modation had an effect on Edmund, lord Grey of 
Ruthyn, who commanded Henry's vanguard, or 
whether his conduct was owing to any other mo- 
tive, he deſerted to the earl's party ſoon after the 
engagement began, and contributed not a little to 
the victory of the malecontents. The battle began 


about two o'clock of the afternoon of the tenth of 
July, and was maintained with equal courage and 
obſtinacy on both ſides till ſeven in the evening, 
when the royaliſts were completely routed with a 
terrible carnage : the duke of Buckingham, the 
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earl of Shrewſbury (ſon of the great Talbot), who 
performed wonders that day, the lord Egremont, 
the lord Beaumont“, and fir William Lucy were 
among the number of the (lain : the queen, the 
rince of Wales, and the duke of Somerſet, with 
difficulty eſcaped and fled northward. As to Henry, 
that empty ſhadow of a King, he once more fell in- 
to the hands of the Vorkiſts, who, nevertheleis, 
treated him with the exterior of profound reſpect; 
and this deference ſerved in ſome mreaſure to con- 
ſole him for his late misfortunes, which would have 
been to any other prince worſe than death itſelf; 
but Henry's natural imbecility feems to have made 
him equally inſenſible of good or bad fortune. 

He was immediately conducted to Northampton, 
where he repoſed himſelf for three days, and then 
ſet out for London, where he arrived on the ſix- 
teenth of July, attended by a crowd of noble- 
men and others, who had lately appeared in arms 
againſt him. The ſucceſs of the contederate lords 
had fo elated the Londoners, who were well aftect- 
ed to their cauſe, that they broke out into ſeveral 
outrages againſt many perſons of the Lancaſtrian 
party. The lord Scales, governor of the Tower 
for Henry, who had refuſed to deliver it up to the 
earl of Marche before the battle of Northampton, 
now finding his maſter in the power of his enemies, 
thought proper to abandon his charge, and pri- 
vately took water, in order to ſeek ſanctuary in 
the abbey of Weſtminſter; hut being diſcovered, 
was moſt barbarouſly murdered, and his body 
thrown into the river. No enquiry being made 
after the perpetrators of this vile azed, it gave en 
couragement to carry on a kind of proſcription; 
and among others who ſuffered death by the vio- 
lence of the mob, was Thorpe, formerly ipeaker of 
the houſe of commons, but now a baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The king, ſoon after his arrival, called a . 
ment, to meet in the beginning of October follow- 
ing: in the mean time the great- ſeal was given to 
the biſhop of Exeter; the earl of Warwick was 
confirmed, by a new commiſſion, in the govern- 
ment of Calais, to which was added that of Guiſncs, 
which was ſtill held by the duke of Somerſet; and 
on the firſt of Auguſt the earl of Saliſbury received 
a commiſſion as warden of the Northern Marches, 
with power to raiſe an army to oppoſe the progreſs 
of James II. king of Scotland, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the inteſtine troubles of England, had 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of Roxburgh ; but while the 
earl was preparing to ſet out on this expedition, 
news arrived that James had been killed before the 
place, by the burſting of one of his own cannon 
and that his queen, a woman of a maſculine ſpirit, 
had puſhed the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that the 
caſtle of Roxburgh had capitulated; after which 
the laid ſiege to, and carried that of Werk, and 
then ravaging a great part of the Engliſh borders, 
ſhe returned 1nio tand before the earl of Saliſ- 
bury could aſſemble his army. James II. of Scot- 
land was ſucceeded by his fon James III. then but 
ſeven years old. 

In the courſe of the ſame month (of Auguſt) 
died Charles VII. king of France. It is pre- 
tended he ſtarved himiclf, through an apprehen- 
ſion of being poiſoned by the dauphin, his fon, 
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who now aſcended the throne by the name of 
Lewis XI. 

The confederate lords, who had now the king 
and government entirely in their power, failed not 
to give the duke of York, who was ſtill in Ireland, 
continual notice of what was tranſacting, and that 
prince was now preparing to come to England, and 
put the finiſhing ſtroke to his grand project. The 
meeting of the parliament had been purpoſely de- 
layed by his friends here, to give him time for be- 
ing pretent at the opening; but, by the unforeſeen 
accidents of wind and weather, he did not arrive 
in London till the third day of the ſeſſion (viz. 
the ſitth of October), when, without waiting even 
to refreſh himiclf, he poſted directly to the houſe 
of peers, who wrre then ſitting, and, placing him- 
fel; under the canopy of ſtate, with his hand laid 
upon the throne, he gave a broad hint, that he 
expected the aſſembly would invite him to feat 
hiniſelt in the royal chair; but herein his own va- 
nity, or the flattering inſinuations of his creatures, 
had milerably deceived him; the majority of the 
wembers were jar from entertaining any ſuch 
thought, as they evinced by keeping a profound 
ſilence : at length the archbiſhop ot Canterbury, a 
truly good man, who had joined the oppoſition 
merely becauſe it tended to reformation, and at 
the tame time had a fincere regard for Henry on 
account of his virtue and piety, came up to the 
duke, while he was ſtanding in the manner already 
deſcribed, and aſked him if he had as vet waited 
on the king, or whether he deſigned fo to do? So 
ſudden and unexpected a qusſtion involved the 
duke in the utmoſt perplexity : he had not yet 
openly avowed his claim to the crown; the ſilence 
of the houſe ſhewed him his intention was not uni- 
verſally approved: after ſome heſitation, during 
which the different changes of his countenance be- 
trayed the tumult in his mind, he without giving 
a direct anſwer, ſaid, that he knew no perſon in the 
realm to whom that compliment was due from him. 
This ſudden declaration fo greatly alarmed the 
whole aſſembly, that they broke up in tome con- 
fuſion. 

Richard, however, was not to be diſcouraged 
by this rebuff. He went again the next day to the 
houſe of lords, and boldly ſeated himſelf upon the 
throne; but riſing up ſoon, claimed the crown © as 
the next lineal heir of Edward III. and rightful 
ſucceſſor to Richard II who had been barbarouſly 
murdered by Henry of Derby, duke of Lancafter 
and Hereford, who wrongfully ſtyled himſelf king 
Henry IV. as his own father had by Henry V. to 
ſecure the uſurpation in his family: he put the lords 
in mind of the blood which had been ſhed by the 
firſt of thoſe ulurpers ; of the lots of France, Nor- 
mandy, and Guienne, with the many other diſ- 
graces and calamities that had befallen the nation, 
from the weakneſs and incapacity of the reigning 
king, Henry VI. and the corruption of the admi- 
niſtration : he then exhorted them to ſhake off the 
government of an uſurper and his iſſue, that peace 
might be reſtored to the land, and the crown re- 
cover its priſtine glory +.” The lords fitting like 
ſilent ſtatues after the ſpeech was ended. Richard 
role up again, and defired them to conſider what 
he had ſaid, and the juſtice of his claim. 


He was the firſt viſcount in England, ſo created 18 Hen. 
+ > p- 1309—1 392. 
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On the fifth day of the ſeſſion the proceedings of 
the parliament of Coventry againſt the duke of 
Vork were annulled; and it was not before the 
eighth day of the parliament that the duke had it 
moved in the houle of peers to be heard by his 
council touching his right and claim to the crown 
of England and lordſhip of Ireland : this claim was 
preſented in writing on the ſixteenth of October, 
by his council. : 

The duke of York's own account of his pedigree, 
as we find it on record, is as follows. That the 
right noble and worthy prince Henry III. king of 
England, had iflue and lawtully begotten, Edward 
his firſt begotten ſon, born at Weſtminſter the fit- 
teenth calend of July, on the vigil of St. Martin 
and Marcellanus, in the year of our Lord 1239. 
The which Edward (who, after the death of the ſaid 
king Henry his father, was entitled and called king 
Edward I.) had iſſue Edward his firſt begotten ſon, 
entitled and called (after the deceaſe of the ſaid Ed- 
ward I. his father) king Edward II. who had iſſue, 
lawfully begotten, the right noble and honourable 
prince Edward III. true and undoubted king of 
England and France and lord of Ireland. Which 
Edward III. had iſſue, and lawfully begotten, Ed- 
ward, his firſt begotten ſon, prince of Wales; 
William of Hatfield, ſecond begotten ; Lionel, 
third begotten, duke of Clarence ; John of Ghent, 
fourth begotten, duke of Lancaſter ; Edmund of 
Langley, fifth begotten, duke of York ; Thomas 
of Woodſtock, ſixth begotten, duke of Gloceſter; 
and William of Windlor, the ſeventh begotten. 
The ſaid Edward, prince of Wales, who died in 
the life of the ſaid king Edward, had iſſue, law- 
fully begotten, Richard, who ſucceeded king Ed- 
ward III. his grand-father, in the regal dignity, 
and was entitled and called Richard II. and died 
without iſſue. William of Hatfield, the ſecond be- 
gotten ſon of the ſaid king Edward, died without 
ifſue. Lionel, the third begotten ſon of king Ed- 
Ward, had iſſue, and lawfully begotten, Philippa, 

his only daughter and heir, who was married unto 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, by whom ſhe 
had iſſue, lawfully born, Roger Mortimer her ſon 
and heir; which Roger had iſſue, and lawfully be- 
gotten, Edmund, earl of Marche, Roger Morti- 
mer, Anne, and Eleanor; which Edmund, Roger, 
and Eleanor died without iſſue; and the ſaid Anne, 
being married unto Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
ſon of the ſaid Edmund of Langley, fifth begot- 
ten ſon of the faid king Edward III. as it is pre- 
ſpecified, had iſſue, and lawfully born, Richard 
Plantagenet, commonly called duke of York. The 


ſaid John of Ghent, the fourth begotten ſon of the | 


ſaid king Edward III. and younger brother of the 
ſaid Lionel, had iſſue, and lawfully begot, Henry, 
earl of Derby, who, immediately after that the 
ſaid king Richard II. did reſign the crowns of the 
ſaid realms and the ſaid lordſhip of Ireland, un- 
righteouſly entered upon the ſame, there being yet 
alive Edmund Mortimer, carl of Marche, ſon to 
Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, fon and heir to 
the ſaid Philippa, daughter and heir to the ſaid 
Lionel, third ſon of the ſaid king Edward III. to 
which Edmund the legal title of the ſaid crowns 
and lordſhip belonged 4.“ And from hence he 


concluded, that it was evident, that, in right of 


blood, he, the faid duke of York, claimant, had 
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a priority to all living, in ſucceſſion to Edward III. 
the right of female ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land being always admitted. 

It was not without ſome difficulty that the lords 
would even permit this claim to be read in the 
houſe; but they came to a reſolution to proceed 
no farther without communicating it to the king. 
Accordingly the lords ſpiritual and temporal wait- 
ing upon Henry, to acquaint him with the ſame, 
received for anſwer from him, that © it was his plea- 
ſure the affair ſhould be referred to his judges, ſet- 
jeants, and attorney-general, to conſider upon the 
matter of right.” 

In conſequence of the royal pleaſure thus notified, 
on the morning of October 18, the lords ſent for 
the king's juſtices, faith the record (the words 
of which we ſhall quote at large, as the beſt au- 
thority) “ to defend his title againſt the claim 
of the duke of York, and in the king's name, 
ſtrictly commanded them to find all objections 
as might be laid againſt the ſame, in fortifying 
the King's title; who, on Monday following, on 
the twentieth of October, anſwered, That the mat- 
ter was ſo high, and touched the king's high eſtate 
andregalia, which is above the laws, and paſſed their 
learning; wherefore they durſt not enter into any 
communication of the ſame, for that it pertained 
to the lords of the King's blood, and the apparage 
of this his land; and therefore beſought all the 
lords to have them utterly excuſed. Then the lords 
ſent for all the King's ſerjeants and attorney, and gave 
them ſtrait commandment, in the king's name, that 
they ſadly and wiſely ſhould ſearch and take all things, 
as might ſeem beſt and ſtrongeſt to be alleged 2 
the king's avail, in objection and defeating of the 
title and claim of the duke: they anſwered, That if 
this matter paſſed the learning of the juſtices, it 
muſt needs exceed their learning, and alſo that they 
durſt not enter into any communication in that 
matter; and prayed and beſought all the lords to 
have them excuſed by giving any advice or counſel 
therein: but the lords would not excuſe them, and 
therefore, by their advice and aſſiſtance, it was 
concluded, by all the lords, that the articles follow- 
ing ſhould be objected againſt the claim and title 
of the duke. 

I. It is thought that the lords of the land muſt 
needs call to their remembrance the great oaths the 
which they have made to the king, the which may 
be laid to the ſaid duke of Vork, and that the 
lords may not break their oaths. 

« II. It is thought alſo, that it is to be called 
to remembrance the great and noble acts of par- 
liament of divers of the king's progenitors, the 
which acts be ſufficient and reaſonable to be laid 
againſt the title of the ſaid duke of York, the 
which acts be of much more authority than any 
chronicle ; and alſo authority to defeat any man- 
ner of title made to any perſon. | 

III. Item, It is thought that there is to be 


laid againſt the title divers entails made to the heirs 


of Henry IV. as for the crown of England, as 
it may appear by divers chronicles and parlia- 
ments. 

„IV. Item, it is thought to be alleged to the 
title of the ſaid duke, that the time that king Henry 
IV. took upon him the crown of England, he ſaid 
he entered and took upon him the crown as right 
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inheritor to king Henry III. and not as a con- 
or.“ 

440 which articles the duke anſwered: | 

« Tſt, That no oath, being the law of man, 
ought to be performed, when the lame leadeth to 
ſuppreſſion of truth and right, which is againſt the 
law of God. : 

« To the IId, and III, That in truth there be- 
ing no ſuch acts and entails made by any parlia- 
ment heretofore, as it is ſurmiſed, but only in the 
ſeventh year of king Henry IV. a certain act and 
ordinance was made in a parliament by him called, 
wherein he made the realms of England and France, 
among other, to be unto him, and to the heirs of 
his body coming; and to his four ſons, and to the 
heirs of their body coming, in manner and form as 
it appeareth in the ſame act; and if he might have 
obtained and enjoyed the crowns, &c. by title of in- 
heritance, deſcent, or ſucceſſion, he neither needed, 
or would have deſired or made them to be granted 
to him in ſuch wiſe, as be by the ſaid act, which 
taketh no place, neither 1s of any force or effect 
againſt him that is right inheritor of the ſaid crowns, 
as it accordeth with God's law, and all natural 
laws; how it be that all other acts and ordinances 
made in the ſaid parliament ſithen being good and 
ſufficient againſt all other perſons. 

« To the IVth, That ſuch ſaying of king Henry 
IV. may in no wiſe be true; and that the contrary 
thereof, which is truth, ſhall be largely enough 
ſhewed, approved, and juſtified by ſufficient au- 
thority, and matter of record; and over that his 
ſaid laying was only to ſhadow and cover fraudu- 
lently his ſaid unrightwiſe and violent uſurpation, 
and by that mayen to abuſe deceivably the people 
ſtanding about him“.“ 

Theſe, and many arguments of the like nature, 
having been debated for nine days together, with 
great learning and capacity, the lords agreed una- 
nimouſly in opinion, that the title of the duke of 
York was indefeaſible + ; but, as a mean, to pre- 
vent inconveniencies that might enſue, they pro- 
poſed, that, as Henry had now reigned thirty- eight 
years, and had all along led an innocent life, with- 
out giving any perſon cauſe to complain, he might 
retain the crown during his life, and the duke, 
with his heirs, ſucceed him. The argument againſt 
ſtripping Henry of his dignity ſeemed very ſtrong; 
but the managers for the duke of Vork obſerved, 
that as Henry himſelf was altogether incapable of 
managing the reins of government, ſuch a meaſure 
would only tend to the advantage of the queen and 
her miniſtry, who abuſed his name and authority ; 
that, out of tenderneſs to him, they ought not to 
ruin the whole kingdom, nor commit a flagrant act 
of injuſtice from a principle of charity.“ Neverthe- 
leſs, the duke of Lork, willing to pay deference 
to the authority of the parliament, and deſirous to 
prevent the effuſion of blood in proſecuting the 
immediate poſſeſſion of a title which had been ad- 
judged him, and out of regard to the peace and 
good of his country, agreed to a compromiſe, 
which contained the following articles. 

J. That Henry ſhould be reputed king of 
England, with the royal dignity annexed, during 
his natural life, 
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II. That Richard, duke of York, without 
prejudice to his own right, ſhould honour him as 
ſuch. 

III. That the faid Richard ſhould ſucceed 
therein, immediately after Henry's deceaſe or re- 
ſignation. 

„IV. That all the lords in parliament ſhould 
ſwear to maintain the ſucceſſion of the ſaid Richard, 
duke of York, and oppoſe, to the utmoſt of their 
power, all that ſhould attempt to break this agree- 
ment. 

V. That Richard ſhould be declared immedi- 
ately the true and rightful heir to the crown, and 
have a grant of ten thouſand marks per annum in 
land and caſtles, to ſupport the dignity. 

* VI. That the compaſſing the death of the ſaid 
duke ſhould be made high-treaſon. 

VII. And laſtly, it was enacted that all the acts 
of Henry IV. and V. for ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
the crown ſhould ſtand repealed, and be held an- 
nulled, void, and invalid 4.“ 

The duke of Vork and the earls of Marche and 
Rutland, his two elder ſons, came in perſon to the 
parliament houſe, on the thirty-firſt of October, 
and there, in preſence of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, bound themſelves by oath to obſerve this 
agreement, provided it was duly kept by Henry; 
who, on his part, promiſing ſo to do, both theſe 
engagements were entered upon record under the 
guardianſhip of the parliament; and the next day, 
being the firlt of November, this accommodation 
was celebrated by a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Pauls, 
at which Henry and the lords aſſiſted. It was alſo 
notified by Henry's letters patent to the nation, 
and the duke of York was proclaimed protector of 
the realm and heir apparent of the crown, on Sa- 
turday the eighth of November, in the city of 
London, amidſt the repeated acclamations of the 
populace ||. As for Henry, he did not appear to 
be in the leaſt affected with this ſudden revolu- 
tion in his affairs: ſatisfied with the preſent tran- 
quility which he was ſuffered to enjoy, he devoted 
his whole time to exerciſes of devotion, and com- 
mitted the adminiſtration to thoſe who acted under 
the ſanction of his name and authority. 

Very different were the ſentiments of his queen 
Margaret, who was now, with the dukes of So- 
merſet and Exeter, in the North, where the whole 
ſtrength of the Lancaſtrian party lay: ſhe was filled 
with inexpreſſible fury and indignation when ſhe 
received the news of the compromiſe between her 
huſband and the duke of York, which at once ex- 
cluded her from power, and her fon from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. By the advice and aſſiſtance of the laſt- 
mentioned noblemen, ſhe ſet about levying forces, 
for undoing all that the parliament had done, and, 
in a ſhort time, ſhe got together a conſiderable 
army of fighting men, all determined to ſtand by 
the houſe of Lancaſter, 

The duke of York was ſoon apprized of the 
impending ſtorm, and trembled for the conſequen- 
ces. Having the king entirely at his diſpoſal, he 
prevailed on him to ſign an order for the queen to 
repair immediately to London : but no regard be- 
ing paid on her part to this extorted ſummons, 
York, putting the king under the care of the earl of 


Rot. Parl. 39 Hen. VI. n. 12. 
+ Not to be defeated,” are the words of the record. Cot- 
ton's Abridgment, p. 665. 
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Warw:.k and the duke of Norfolk, ſet out, at the 
head oi an army, on the ſecond of December, and 
advanced by ealy marches towards the North ; 
while his fon Edward, earl of Marche, was dit- 
patched to the borders of Wales, to ruite an addi— 
tional body of forces, with which he was to join 
his father. The queen appears :o have had excced- 
ing good intelligence of his motions, and having 
her army ready, und-r the command of Somerlet 
and Excter, the marched ſouthward, with twenty 
thouſand men, to fight the duke before he could 
be reinforced, whole whole force at preſent did 
not exceed ſcven thouſand men. Upon hearing 
that the queen was in full march to attack him, 
the duke, conſcious of his inferiority, retired to 
his caſtle of Sandal, until he ſhuulid be joined by his 
fon Edward. 

Queen Margaret, whoſe knowlege in military 
matters, and profound policy, fo tuperior to her 
| ſex, might have done honour to the molt experi— 
enced general, had recourſe to every method ſhe 
could devile for luring the duke from his retreat: 
ſhe pretended to continue her march towards the 
ſouth ; ſhe poſted the greatelt part of her troops in 
ambulh, and, with only a part of her army, prelent- 
ing hericle beiore the caſtle of Sandal, challenged 
the. duke to battle by the molt inſulting meſſages. 
Whether the duke was provoked by her reproaches, 
or was ſtraitened for want of proviſions, or, what 
is more probable, from former defeats of the royal 
party had acquired a contempt for his enemy, cer- 
tain it is he drew out his men, on the thirty- 
firſt of December, determined to venture a battle, 
and advanced in excellent order towards Wakefield 
Green *, on each ſide of which the queen's am- 
buſhes were placed, under the command of Butler, 
earl of Wiltſhire, and Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, while the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter led 
her main body. 

The duke of York had ſcarcely marſhalled his 
troops, when his ears were ſtruck with ſhouts on 
each ſide of him, and the two corps in ambuſh ſud- 
denly ſtarting up, he found both his flanks and his 
rear incloſed. He now, too late, found his error 
in truſting to appearances, or building upon for- 
mer ſuccels in arms; he ſaw no probability of eſ- 
caping, far leſs of victory: he relolved, therefore, 
to ſell his life and newly affianced crown as dear 
as poſſible, and his courage being converted to 
tell deſpair, he ruihed furiouſly on to the charge. 
The enthuſiaſtic valour with which he was fired 
ſeemed to communicate itſelf to all his followers, 
who purſued the track of ſlaughter he marked out 
in a firm, reſolute, and well-· compacted body: but 
all their efforts availed little againſt the numbers 
with which they were overpowered : the bloody 


conteſt did not laſt above halt an hour, each ſecond. 


of which, however, was marked by ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed death; and, in the ſhort ſpace above-men- 
tioned, two thouſand eight hundred of the duke's 
army were cut in pieces. The duke bimſelf fell, 
transfixed with numberleſs wounds, after fighting 
valiantly on foot; fir Thomas Harrington, fir Da- 


vid Hall, fir Hugh Haſtings, ſir Thomas Neville | 
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(third fon of the earl of Saliſbury) ſir John and fir 
Hugh Mortimer, with many other gentlemen, 
ſigned the royaliſts victory in their own blood: but 
no fate was more truly deplorable than that of Ed- 
mund Plantagenet, earl of Rutland, ſon to the 
duke of York, a youth of about thirteen years of 
age, who was inhumanly butchered on Wakefield 
bridge, as he was attempting his eſcape, by the 
lord Clifford; that nobleman, inflamed with revenge 
for the loſs of his father, who had been killed in 
the battle of St Alban's, had made ſuch carnage 
with his own hands, that thoſe even of his own party 
unanimouſiy gave him the name of the Butcher; and 
now clpying one Alpil, the duke of York's chap- 
lain, conveying the young Rutland out of the field, 
he puriued them, and, notwithſtanding all the en- 
treaties of the prieſt, orthe more meltingeloquence of 
youthful innocence, the implacable Clifford plunged 
his dagger in the breatt of the detencelets child. 
Returning reeking from this ſlaughter, he fell upon 
the dead body of the duke of York, and cutting 
off the head, carried it to the queen, who crowned 
it with a diadem of paper, by way of deriſion of his 
pretenſions, and then ſent it to be fixed on the 
walls of York. 

Thus fell, in the fiftieth year of his age, Richard 
Plantagenet, duke of York, a prince endowed with 
many great and amiable qualities, and of whom 
the duke of Somerſet, his chief opponent, ſaid, 
that if he had not learned to play the king by his 
regency in France, he had never forgot to obey as 
a ſubject in England.“ He had ifſue, by Cecily, 
daughter of Ralph Neville, earl of Weſtmoreland, 
eight ſons: Henry, who died young; Edward, 
earl of Marche, afterwards king Edward IV. Ed- 
mund, ear] of Rutland; John, William, and 
Thomas, who all died young ; George, duke of 
Clarence; and Richard, duke of Gloceſter, after- 
wards king Richard III. He had alſo four daugh- 
ters: Anne, married to Henry Holland, duke of 
Exeter, but afterwards divorced from him, and 
married a ſecond time to fir Thomas St. Leger; 
Elizaheth, married to John de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk; Margaret, married to Charles the Hardy, 
duke of Burgundy ; and Urſula, who died young. 

The queen had a farther triumph by the earl of 
Saliſbury, fir Ralph Stanley, and ſome other per- 
ſons of quality, being made priſoners, who were 
ſoon after ſent to Pontefract, and there beheaded ; 
their heads were afterwards ſet upon poles on each 
ſide that of the duke of York. As to the loſs of 
the victorious army, it is not mentioned; we can 
only ſay that the victors diſgraced their ſucceſs with 
ſhocking inſtances of the molt ſavage barbarity. 
Short lived, however, were theſe bloody triumphs; 
for the hands of the ſon ſoon plucked down the 
trophies erected over the grave of the father, and 
cruelly repaid the ſufferings of his party. 

Edward Plantagenet, hitherto ſtyled earl of 
Marche, but now, by this fatal event, poſſeſſor of 
the title of duke of York, was raiſing forces in 
the Marches of Wales when he received the news 
of his father's death : far from being diſcouraged 


by this dreadful accident, he was inſpired with the 


* Wakefield is a town in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, 
Famous for its cloth trade, largeneſs, neat buildings, mar- 
kets, and the bridge, upon which king Edward IV. built a 
very neat chapel, in memory of thoſe that were cut off in this 
battle. The carved work of ſtone upon the chapel was very 


beautiful, but is now defaced. On the right-hand of the road 


| 


from Wakefield to Sandal, there is a ſquare plot of ground 
hedged in from a cloſe, whereon, before the civil war between 
king Charles and the parliament, ſtood a ſtone croſs, where 
the duke of York was ſlain. The owners are obliged by te- 
nure to keep up the hedge. Camden, 
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moſt implacable reſentment, and determined to 
riſque his life and fortune in revenging the un- 
timely fall of the author of his birth, and aſſerting 
his pretenſions to the crown. All the great quali- 
tics of the third Edward's race ſeem to have united 
in his perſon : the beauty of his figure is deſcribed 
to us by cotemporary hiſtorians as fair as fancy 
could form; his conſtitution was active and hardy; 
he had a quick and penetrating judgment; hisfame 
25 a ſoldicr was ſurpaſſed by none, equalled by tew, 
in his time; and ſbcceſs had hitherto waited on 
every martial exploit in which he had been en- 
gaged: ina word, this young prince ſeemed form- 
cd to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of his family, and to 
add the right of glorious conquelt to that of blood: 
but while we are relating his virtues, we muſt not 
conceal his failings ; unhappily they were ſuch in 
the courſe of his lite as obſcured the fair dawn that 
uſhered in his youthful days. Like molt of his 
anceſtors, he was cruelly vindictive ; and the lau- 
rels which he gained in the field, were ſtained and 
diſgraced by the ſtreams of noble blood which he 
cauſed to be ſhed, as well in the field as on the ſcaf- 
fold. Such as he was, however, we ſhall ſoon tee 
him movnt the Engliſh throne over the neck of all 
oppoſition, 

After he had completed his levies, Edward be- 
gan his march for London, at the head of twenty- 
three thouſand men, intending to join the earl of 
Warwick, who had been left with another reſpect- 
able body of forces, to ſecure the capital, and then 
go in queſt of Margaret, whoſe cruel treatment of 
his friends he eagerly wiſhed to retaliate. On his 
march he was met by Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pem- 
broke, and James Butler, earl of Ormond and 
Wiltſhire, who had been ſent by the queen, with 
a body of Welſh and Iriſh troops, to intercept him 
in his route. The two armies were in ſight of each 
other on the ſecond of February, 1461, at a place 
called Mortimer's croſs, in Herefordſhire : a battle 
enſued ; but the army of the two earls being far in- 
ferior to the duke of York's, either in number or 
diſcipline, were routed with the loſs of above four 
thouſand men; and all thoſe who had the misfor- 
tune to be taken priſoners, were put to death with 
unrelenting barbarity. Thus, with more than ſa- 
vage rage, did Engliſhmen bury their daggers in 
the breaſts of their countrymen, contending with 
each other for the horrid palm of brutality: among 
others who ſuffered on this occaſion, our hiſtorians 
have mentioned Owen Tudor, the huſband of 
queen Catherine, and father to the earls of Rich- 
mond and Pembroke. 

Mean while the queen, with her ſon the prince 
of Wales, the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the 
earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, and Shrewſ- 
bury, and ſeveral other of the nobility and gentry 
well affected to her cauſe, was on her march towards 
London, at the head of a very numerous army. 
The earl of Warwick, diſtruſting the affection of 
the Londoners, which he knew to be guided by 
every breath of ſucceſs, did not chuſe to be ſhut 
up within the walls to wait the queen's arrival, to 
whom the citizens might poſſibly open their gates, 
reſolved to go forth, meet, and fight her. Ac- 
cordingly, taking Henry along with him, he ad- 
vanced as far as St. Alban's, though with a force 
much inferior to that of the queen. 

The two armies met on Shrove Tueſday (Febru- 
on 7), and joining battle upon Barnard's Heath, 
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the earl had at firſt the better, till the lord Love- 
lace, who commanded the main body, moſtly made 
up of Londoners, treacherouſly delaying to come 
up to the ſupport of the vanguard, that body was 
almoſt cut in pieces, and in a ſhort time the whole 
army of the Yorkiſts was put to the rout : how- 
ever, the earl, rallying his men, made an excellent 
retreat, with the loſs of about two thouſand com- 
mon ſoldiers, but not one officer of diſtinction. 
King Henry was left alone in the field, without 
any one to protect him from the cutrages of 
a brutal ſoldiery, fluſhed with victory and bent 
on laughter: there he was found by the queen, 
who received him with more joy than affection, 
and carried him to her army, at the head of which 
he knighted his ſon, the prince of Wales. Henry 
had given his promiſe to two gentlemen, the lord 
Bonneville and fir Thomas Kiriel, to whole care he 
had been committed during the action, that, in 
cale the queen's party obtained the victory, he 
would enlure their ſafety: truſting to the royal 
word, they had neglected to make their eſcape with 
the reit of the deteated corps : but being now ta- 
ken, Margaret, without regard to her huſband's 
honour, ordered both their heads to be ſtruck off, 
in revenge for the blood of Thorpe, that zealous 
partiſan of the Lancaſter family. | 

The chief advantage reſulting to Margaret from 
this victory, was the getting the king her huſband 
into her hands, whoſe name the could now make uſe 
of to authorize her tranſactions. But ſhe certainly 
committed a groſs blunder in not advancing imme- 
diately ro the capital, where the conſternation her 
victory had thrown the citizens into, would, in all 
probability, have procured her an eaſy admittance. 
The citizens, indeed, were under great apprehen- 
ſions of being plundered by her northern troops, 
who committed the moſt intolerable ravages in 
their march, and had already plundered the town - 
of St. Alban's; but they were ſtill more afraid of 
incurring the diſpleaſure of a victorious army, whom 
they could not oppoſe : but Margaret, giving them 
time to recover themſelves, and the ravages of her 
troops being repreſented in the moſt glaring light, 
the citizens now determined at all events to oppoſe 
her entrance ; nay, they even went ſo far as to 
ſeize ſeveral waggons loaded with proviſions that 
the mayor was ſending to her army at St. Alban's, 
and killed thoſe of her party who were detached to 
eſcort them. Margaret denounced vengeance againſt 
the Londoners for this inſult, and had actually ſent 
a detachment to force admittance into the city, in- 
tending to follow with her whole army ; but the 
detachment was cut in pieces, and at the ſame time 
ſhe received intelligence that the duke of York and 
the earl of Warwick had joined their forces at 
Chipping Norton, in Oxfordſhire, and begun their 
progreſs for London, This news obliged her to 
retire back to the North, where ſhe hoped to 
increaſe her army to ſuch a formidable number, as 
would enſure ſucceſs againſt all oppoſition. 

On the twenty-fourth of February, the duke of 
York and the earl of Warwick entered the city, 
and were received as its guardian angels: nor was 
it in London only where Edward had ever been the 
idol of the people, nor yet in Kent or Eſſex, which 


had long declared their attachment to the houſe of 


York, and whence they repaired in incredible num- 
bers to his ſtandard, but from almoſt all. the other 
counties in the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt of England: 

B multitudes 


* 
multitudes ſtrove who ſhould be foremoſt to offer 
their perſons to fight his battles, and their purſes 
to contribute towards the exigences of his military 
operations: in a word, the tide of affection ran ſo 
rapidly in his favour, that it ſeemed to carry away 
wich it all remembrance of Henry or the line of 
Lancaſter. 

The duke's friends were encouraged by theſe 
marks of general zeal and attachment to improve 
ſo favourable an opportunity, and reſolved to ſave 
him the trouble and uncertainty of a parliament- 
ary deciſion, and advance him to the throne by the 
conſent of the people and the nobles. According- 
ly, on the firſt of March, as the lord Fauconbridge 
was exerciſing a body of four thouſand men in the 
fields near Clerkenwell, and an infinite crowd of 
people were aſſembled to amuſe themſelves with 
the ſpectacle, the carl of Warwick, attended by 
his brother, George Neville, biſhop of Exeter, 
rode into the midſt of the multitude, holding in 
his hand the agreement made between Henry and 
the late duke of York, and ratified by the parlia- 
ment, which he read aloud, and then appealed to 
all preſent, whether Henry had not incurred the 
forfeiture expreſſed in that accord, by counte- 
nancing and joining the queen in her rebellion 
againſt his own deed and that of the eſtates of the 
land ? This was anſwered in the affirmative by a 
loud peal of aſſent. The biſhop of Exeter next 
addreſſing them, aſked if they would ſtill have 
Henry of Lancaſter for theirking ? the whole mul- 
tude exclaimed againſt the propoſal ; but when he 
demanded if they would acknowlege Edward, 
duke of York, for their ſovereign ? all preſent, 
ſhouting and clapping their hands, cried out, as 
with one mighty voice, King Edward for 
ever!” 

The experiment thus ſucceeding to the wiſh of 
the party, a great council was called in Bay- 
nard's caſtle, where the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and ſeveral other prelates, the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Warwick, the lords Fitz Walter, Fer- 
rers of Chartley, and others of the temporal nobles 
were preſent; and it being reſolved, ** that Henry 
had, by breach of the late agreement, forfeited all 
claim to the benefit thereof, or to the poſſeſſion 
of the throne in which he had been indulged; and 
that Edward, duke of York, ought to be acknow- 
leged king, according to his right of blood; they 
waited upon him, on Tueſday the third of March, 
and petitioned him to aſſume the exerciſe of the 
government, to which petition he gave his aſſent. 

The next day he rode in proceſſion to St. Paul's, 
and there made his offering, Te Deum being ſung 
with great ſolemnity. From thence he proceeded, 
with the like ſtate to Weſtminſter hall, and, fitting 
on the throne, with the ſceptre of Edward the 
Confeſſor in his hand, was again recognized by all 
preſent. He next went to the abbey church, where 
he received the homage of all the nobility that were 
preſent. Then, returning to the city by water, he 
took up his quarters in the biſhop of London's 
palace, the ordinary place where our kings were 
wont to reſide when they lodged within the city : 
and the ſame day, being the fifth of March, he 

was proclaimed in London and Weſtminſter, by 
the name of Edward IV. 

Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. which had 
laſted thirty-eight years and a half, without his hav- 
ing ever intermeddled in all that time with the ad- 
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miniſtration of public affairs. He was about thirty- 
nine years and a quarter old when he was diſpot- 
ſeſſed of a crown, which he had worn almoſt from 
his very birth. He ſtill lived long enough to be 
the ſport of fortune, as will appear in the hiſtory of 
the following reign, where we again ſhall ſee him 
veſted with the regal power. 

Henry was poſſeſſed of many virtues: he was 
compaſſionate, devour, religious; but theſequalities 
fitted him rather for a cloyſter than a throne : of 
weak and narrow intelle&s, and of an unſteady 
and irreſolute temper, he was eaſily drawn into 
every cruel or oppreſſive meaſure that the paſſion 
of his wife, or the views of his miniſters, ſuggeſted 
and yet ſo free was he from cruelty in his diſpoſi- 
tion, that he could not, without extreme reœluct— 
ance, conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe male- 
factors who were ſacrificed to the public ſafety, and 
would ſuffer the groſſeſt inſult offered to his own 
perſon without the leaſt mark of reſentment. He 
was remarkably continent, inſomuch that, before 
marriage he would hardly allow any of the female 
ſex to enter the court, who were ſingle women. 
He was ſo inoffenſive in the whole of his conduct, 
that the biſhep who had been his confeſſor for ten 
years, avowed that, in all that time, he had not 
committed any crime deſerving of penance. Yet, 
after, all it muſt be confeſſed, that this king was 
rather reſpectable for thoſe vices he wanted than 
for the virtues he poſſeſſed ; nay, theſe very vir- 
tues proved ſometimes pernicious, by making him 
the dupe of thoſe, who, under the ſanction of his 
name and authority, committed the molt flagrant 
acts of violence and injuſtice : and we cannot help 
ſubſcribing to the opinion of a modern writer, that 
c a wiſe people could no more chuſe to have their 
throne filled with a fool than a tyrant.” 

Henry had iſſue by his queen, Margaret of An- 
jou, only one ſon, Edward, prince of Wales, who, 
at the time of his father's depoſition, was but in 
the eighth year of his age. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 


In the courſe of this reign queen Margaret be- 
gan Queen's college, Cambridge, which was com- 
pleted by the conſent of Edward IV. Archbiſhop 
Kemp erected the Divinity ſchool in Oxford, as it 
now ſtands; together with St. Paul's Croſs. Wil- 
liam Eſtfield, mayor of London, built, at his own 
charge, the water-conduit in Fleet-ſtreet; and 
John Wells, while he filled the ſame poſt, laid the 
conduit, commonly called the Standard in Cheap. 
In the year 1446, fir Simon Eyre, mayor of Lon- 
don, built Leadenhall, and allotted it as a common 
granary for the city. And in 1453, ſir John Nor- 
man, while he enjoyed the ſame office, went by 
water to Weſtminſter to take his oath : he was the 
firſt mayor that ever went in that manner, all his 
predeceſſors had rode thither on horſeback. Stow's 
Survey. - 

In the fifth _ this reign, on Saturday, be- 
ing the eve of St. Michael, in the morning be- 
tween two and three o'clock began a very dreadful 
earthquaxe, which, being accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, ſtruck terror into every one. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, on the twenty- 
fourth of November began a violent froſt, which 
laſted till the tenth of February, and with ſo great 
violence that the Thames was frozen over, ſo that 


the merchandize and proviſions brought to the 
Thames 
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Thames mouth were conveyed to London by land 


through Kent. ES 

In the ſeventeenth year of his reign there was ſo 
great a dearth, that wheat was ſold for two ſhillings 
and fix pence the buſhel, and malt at eight pence ; 
and in ſome parts of the nation they were ſo ſtrait- 
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ened, that they made bread of ferne-roots and ivy- 
berries. On the twenry-fifth of November, 1438, 
there was ſuch a terrible wind, that it blew off the 
leads of the Grey Friars church, and almoſt beat 
down the whole fide of a ſtreet call the Old Ex- 
change. 
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EDWARD IV. The firſt King of ExdLaxp of the Line of Yor. 


A. D. 


E ſirſt act of Edward's reign was marked 
with blood: two days only after his being 
roclaimed, a tradeſman of London was taken up, 
and executed for ſaying he would make his ſon 
« heir of the crown®*,” meaning only, as it is ſaid, 
his own houſe, which had the ſign of the Crown. 
It is probable, however, that this man might have 
been a favourer of the Lancaſtrian party, and have 
ſpoken contemptuouſly of the new king. How- 
ever this might be, an execution upon ſo ſlight an 
account, was by many conſidered as a melancholy 
preſage of thoſe ſcenes of ſlaughter which were yet 
to follow, during the quarrel of the two con- 
tending houſes. In order, however, to conciliate 
the affcctions of the generality of his ſubjects, he 
iſſued a proclamation, by which he declared him- 
{elf ready to receive into favour all thoſe who had 
adhered to Henry, upon their coming in, and ſub- 
mitting to the new government; an offer which 
was embraced by very few; a convincing evidence 
of the ſincerity of each party in the cauſe it eſ- 
pouſed ; and though both could not be in the right, 
yet both are praiſe-worthy for their inviolable loy- 
alty and unſhaken conſtancy. i 
Edward, though he had aſſumed the title and 
authority of king, was far from being eſtabliſhed in 
the quiet and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the throne: 
he had a powerful adverſary to encounter in the 
perſon of Margaret, Henry's queen, who poſſeſſed 
every qualification that conſtitutes the true heroine. 
An utter ſtranger to deſpair, ſhe conſidered repeated 
defeats as ſo many motives to renew her endeavours 
to make a freſh ſtand. The lords of her party, the 
chief of whom were of the Lancaſter race, were all 
riveted to her intereſt; and ſhe had rendered herſelf 
ſo extremely popular in the northern counties, whi- 
ther ſhe had retired after quitting St. Alban's, that 
ſhe ſoon collected an army of ſix thouſand deter- 
mined veterans. | | 
The new king was no ſooner informed of this, 
than, neglecting the ceremonies of his coronation, 
and the rejoicings attending it, he ſet out, on the 
twelfth of March, accompanied by the earl of 
Warwick, with an army of forty thouſand men, to 
oppoſe the queen's progreſs, ſcarce reſting till he 
came to Pontefract. From thence the king de- 
tached a body of troops, under the command of 
the lord Fitz Walter, to make themſclves maſters 
of Ferrybridge, a pals in Yorkſhire upon the river 
Eyre, being convinced that the great puſh for vic- 
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tory muſt be made ſomewhere about that quarter. 
This body executed their commiſſion with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and took poſt on the north ſide of the river. 
On the other hand, the queen committed the care 
of her army to the duke of Somerſet, the earl of 
Northumberland, and the lord Clifford, all of them 
noblemen of high courage, and faſt friends to her 
and her family : ſhe, with her huſband Henry, and 
their young ſon, the prince of Wales, retired to 
York city, in expectation of an event which was 
finally to decide their fate. 

Clifford, by an admirable conduct, in part re- 
paired the diſadvantage Henry's army was likely to 
ſuſtain by the ſurpriſal of Ferrybridge ; for, ſetting 
out with a party on the night of the twenty- eighth 
of March, he attacked the enemy's detachment ſo 
ſuddenly and critically, that he recovered the paſs, 
the lord Fitz Walter himſelf being lain, with the 
baſtard of Saliſbury, and the greateſt partoftheir men. 

This loſs might have proved fatal to Edward, at 
a time when a general battle was every moment ex- 
pected, had it not been for the admirable courage 
and preſence of mind of the earl of Warwick, who, 
immediately hearing of this difaſter, rode up to 
the king, to acquaint him of it, who was then em- 
ployed in reviewing his troops; and diſmounting 
in ſight of the whole army, he drew his ſword and 
ſtabbed his horſe, after which, kiſſing the hilt of 
his weapon, he ſwore to die in the field or conquer. 
This noble declaration of an officer fo idolized by 
all the ſoldiery, ſeemed to awaken in every breaſt 
an inſuppreſſible ardour; they rent the heavens with 
ſhouts of Long live king Edward, and the noble 
earl of Warwick ! and when Edward, taking ad- 
vantage of this diſpoſition, cauſed proclamation to 
be made throughout his camp, * That every man 
who was unwilling to ſtay, or was afraid to fight, 
had leave to depart,” they cried out, as with one 
voice, to be led on, declaring their reſolution to 
gain the day, or die at the feet of their king and 
general, Nor were the officers leſs zealous than 
the private men: Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, he- 
reditary earl-marſhal of England, who had by his 
office the leading of the vanguard of the king's 
army, happening then to be ſick, his poſt devolved 
to William Neville, lord Fauconbridge, who, with 
fir Walter Blount, his friend and companion in 
arms, diſdaining to be out- done in hardineſs of en- 
terprize by the enemy, undertook to regain Ferry- 
bridge ; and, with that view, paſſing the Eyre 


* Rapin has fallen into a Croll blunder here; for not under- 


make his ſon prince of Wales.” The man's name was Walter 


ſtanding the equivocal ſenſe of the Engliſh expreſſion, he tells us | Walker, a grocer, in Cheapſide. Habington. p. 413. 


very gravely, that this man ſuffered for ſaying * that he would 
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at Cailleford, three miles above, they marched with | 
ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that they came upon 
Clifford before he had the leaſt notice of their de- 
ſign; and being thus ſurprized in his turn, his 
men put to the rout, and he himſclt was ſlain, to- 
gether with the lord John Neville, ſon to the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, and almolt the whole party. 
The next day, being Palm Sunday, March 24, 
Edward croſſed the river by day-break, and ad- 
vanced-towards the Lancaſtrians, who, to the num- 
ber of ſixty thouſand, occupied the fields between 
Towton and Saxton. Whether it was becauſe the 
enemy were ſo much ſuperior in numbers, or out 
of reſentment for the crucltics exerciſed by them at 
the battle of Wakefield, Edward now publiſhed an 
order through his army, that his ſoldiers ſhould not 
encumber themſelves with priſoners, which ſeems 
to have been the principal cauſe of the carnage of 
that day. The van of Henry's army was led by 
the earl of Northumberland and the brave fir An- 
drew Trollop, who had ſerved many years in 
France y the other diviſions were commanded by 
the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earl of 
Weſtmoreland, the lords Dacre, Grey, Wills, and 
other noblemen and officers. The lord Faucon- 
bridge commanded Edward's vanguard ; the main 
body was headed by the earl of Warwick : and fir 
John Wenlock, with fir John Denham, had the 
bringing up of the rear; while Edward himſelf, 
"confined to no poſt, held himſelf ready to fly on 
every occaſion where counſel or danger demanded 
his preſence. 
The battle began about nine o'clock in the 
morning, at which time a thick ſnow falling, was 
driven by a briſk-wind full in the faces of the Lan- 
caſtrians *, who were thereby prevented from ob- 
ſerving the juſt diſtance of the enemy. The lord 
Fauconbridge, an old and experienced officer, 
made an admirable uſe of this accident ; for he or- 
dered his men to advance as near as they conveni- 
ently could, and to diſcharge a flight of arrows up- 
on them, and then retire with all ſpeed out of the 
reach of thoſe of the enemy. This ſtratagem had 
a wonderful effect: the Lancaſtrians feeling the 
arrows, and thinking their enemies were not many 
yards diſtant, emptied their quivers by repeated 
diſcharges, Edward's men all the while keeping 
theirs in reſerve; and the lord Fauconbridge per- 
ceiving the Lancaſtrians ſhot was near ſpent, and 
that they were advancing, as was cuſtomary, ſword 
in hand, to begin a cloſe fight, he plied them with 
another furious diſcharge, which obliged them to 
fall back to the main body. The earl of North- 
umberland and fir Andrew Trollop ſeeing the dil- 
advantage under which they laboured in this way 
of fighting, preſſed on to nearer combat, and then 
the battle became firm, obſtinate, and bloody : 
the deathful conteſt raged with unremitted fury for 
ten hours equal diſpute, and, after great numbers 
of Engliſhmen, lay dead in the ficld, towards the 
evening the Lancaſtrians began to give ground, 
and retreat towards Tadcaſter bridge, all the while 
preſerving their ranks, and facing about occaſion- 
ally as they retired. Edward, who this day exhi- 
bited ſuch proofs of ſurprizing courage, activity, 
and conduct as not a little inclined the victory in his 
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royal maſter, to animate his men to render the ac- 
tion deciſive; the voice of their king, the preſence 
of their beloved general, inſpired every brea{t with 
manly refolution ; they redoubled their efforts, and 
charged the Lancaſtrians with ſuch impetuslicy, 
that theſe latter could no longer keep themſelyes 
unſhaken ; the rout once begun, became general, 
Henry's men flying to gain the bridge, great num- 
bers of them were drowned in attempting to pals 
the narrow but deep river, or rather brook, of 
Cock, which lay in their way. Edward followed 
cloſe at their heels, dealing death to thoulands of 
the fugitives : the purſuit laſted the greateſt part 
of the night and the next day ; and, dreadful to 
relate, many miles of the country round were ſtain- 
ed with the blood of ſix- and- thirty thouſand Eng- 
liſnmen, ſlain in the action by the hands of — 
Engliſnhmen! Henry's party made by far the 
greateſt number of the killed; they loſt, b-ſides 
private men and officers of inferior note, the earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords 
Dacres and Wills, fir John Neville, brother to 
Weſtmoreland, fir Andrew Trollop, and many 
other knights and gentlemen ; the earl of Devon- 
ſhire (Courtney), who had lately eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Henry, was taken priſoner, and brought to 
York, where he was ſoon after beheaded by mar- 
tial law, and his head placed on a pole over one of 
the gates of that city ; while the head of the duke 
of York, Edward's father, and that of the earl of 
Saliſbury, were taken down and interred with their 
bodies. 

After this ſignal victory, Edward marched di- 
rectly to York, hoping to find Henry and Marga- 
ret there, and by their captivity to crown the ſuc- 


ceſs of his arms; but this unhappy pair were no 


ſooner informed of the defeat of their army, than 
they fled to Berwick, accompanied by the dukes of 
Exeter and Somerſet, and, leaving that fortreſs 
under the care of the latter, they ſet out directly 
for Scotland. That kingdom was then under a wile 
and politic adminiſtration, who governed during 
the minority of James III. (fon of James II. lain 
before Roxburgh caſtle), and were perfectly diſ- 
poſed to make the beſt advantage to themſelves of 
the miſeries of England. Notwithſtanding the con- 
nexion between the royal family of Scotland and 
the houſe of Lancaſter, by the young king's grand- 
mother, who was a daughter of the earl of Somer- 
ſet, Margaret ſoon found that ſome conſiderable 
ſacrifice of intereſt muſt be made to engage ſuch a 
miniſtry heartily in the cauſe of her huſband ; ſhe 
therefore offered to cede to them the important 
fortreſs of Berwick and the city of Carliſle, to be 
reannexed to the crown of Scotland, and to affiance 
her ſon, the prince of Wales, to a ſiſter of kin 

James : the bargain was ſoon ſtruck ; and we fin 

by the rolls of parliament +, that, fo early as the 
twenty-fifth day of April this year, Berwick was 
actually delivered to the Scots; but the intended 
marriage never took effect. This convention made, 
and the Scots having engaged to exert their utmoſt 
efforts in order to reſtore her family to the throne 
of England, the queen left her huſband in the Grey 
Friars, at Edinburgh, a retirement which his love 
of ſolitude made agreeable, and emharked for 


favour, now endeavoured, in conjunction with the 


earl of Warwick, who had nobly ſeconded his 


France, to ſolicit ſupplies from Lewis XI. who then 
ſat on that throne. In the mean while Edward 
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continued to keep his head - quarters at York, from 
whence he made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
reſerving the northern parts In awe. 
E Having, as he — 2 fully provided for the 
peace, quiet, order, and ſecurity of thoſe parts, by 
a pretty long ſtay in them, he returned, on the firſt 
of June, to his palace of Shene, near London; and 
was crowned, on St. Peter's day, Monday, the 
twenty-ninth of June, at Weſtminſter. The king's 
younger brothers, George and Richard, who, be- 
ing very young, had been ſent, near ſix months be- 
fore, to Bruges, as a place of ſafety during the war, 
came back to England on this occaſion, and were 
created dukes +, the firſt of Clarence, and the 
other of Gloceiter: Henry, lord Bourchier, was 
made earl of Eſſex; as the lord Fauconbridge was 
of Kent ; and the lord John Neville, brother to 
the earl of Warwick, was created viſcount Mon- 
tagu; and others were railed to the dignity of 
barons. 

The corruptions which prevailed univerſally, 
during the late reign, had produced an infinite 
number of diſorders in all places, particularly in 
the courts of judicature. Edward applied himſelf 
with great aſſiduity to the correcting of theſe griev- 
ances ; · ſat frequently in the courts of juſtice, to 
obſerve their methods, and the behaviour of the 
judges ; and made a progreſs through Kent, Suſſex, 
Hampſhire, and other counties of the Welt as far 
as Briſtol and the Marches of Wales, to learn the 
ſtate of thoſe parts, and to ſee how juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered. He returned in the latter end of Oc- 
tober, to hold a parliament, which had been ſum- 
moned to meet on the ſixth of July, but, on the 
news of the Scots having inveſted Carliſle, had 
been-prorogued to the fourth day of November. 

The parliament meeting on that day, at Weſt- 
minſter, as ſoon as the forms uſual at the begin- 
ning of a ſeſſion were over, the commons waited 
on the king with an addreſs, reciting “ his great 
exploits and glorious victories, and returning him 
their humbleſt thanks for expoſing his perſon for 
the ſafety of the realm, and the relieving the good 
people of England from the inſupportable tyranny 
under which they had ſo long laboured ; conclud- 
ing with a requeſt, that the king would be pleaſed 
to puniſh all perſons guilty of ſuch extortions, 
rapes, murders, and other outrages as had been 
paſſed over uncenſured daring the late reign.” 
Being returned to their houſe, the firſt bulineſs they 
tell upon, was a review of all the uſurpations of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, from the time Henry LV. had 
ſeized the crown. Then an act was paſled, con- 
firming the title of Edward: all thoſe which had 
been made againſt the houſe of York were repeal- 
ed: Henry VI. after a reign of thirty.eight years, 
was declared an uſurper, and all his tranſactions 
were annulled as illegal: and, laſtly, he himſelf, 
his queen, and his ſon, with all their adherents, 
were attainted as traitors. The attainder of the 
ear] of Cambridge, grand-father to the king, was 
next reverſed : ſeveral acts of the like tendency 
ponds and on the twenty-firſt of December, the 

ing adjourned the parliament, in the following 
ſpeech to the commons, which we ſhall give our 
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readers in the old Engliſh language of thoſe days; 
as it is the firſt genuine ſpeech we have of any 
king of England, | 

James Strangways, and ye that be commyn 
for the commons of this my lond, for the true hertes 
and tender conſiderations that ye have had to my 
right and title, that y and my aunceſtres have had 
unto the coronne of this reame, the which from us 
have been long withholde. And nowe, thanked be 
almighty God, of whos grace groweth all victory, 
by youre true hertes and grate aſſiſtens, y am re- 
ſtored unto that is my right and title; wherefore y 
thanke you as hertely as y can. Alſo tor the tender 
and true hertes that ye have ſhewed unto me, in 
that ye have tenderly had in remembrance the cor- 
rection of the horrible murder and cruel deth of my 
lord my fader, my brother Rutland, and my coſyn 
of Salyſbury, and other, y thanke you right hertely : 
and y ſhall be unto you, with the grace of almighty 
God, as good and gracious ſovereign lord as ever 
was of my noble progenitours to their ſubgettes and 
liegemen. And for the faithfull and lovyng hertes, 
and alſo the grate labours that ye have born and 
ſuſteyned towards me, in the recovering of my ſaid 
right and title which y now poſſeſſe, y thanke you 
with all my herte; and yf y had any better good 
to reward you with all then my body ye ſhold have 
it, in which ſhall alway be redy for your defence, 
never ſparing nor letting for noo jeopardie. Pray- 
ing you all of your herty aſſiſtens and good conty- 
nuance, as y ſhall be unto you youre veray right- 
wiſſe and lovying liege lord.“ 

The parliament was then prorogued by the chan- 
cellor, at the king's command, till the ſixth of 
May enſuing. 

The year 1462 began in England with a ſcene of 
proſcription and bloodſhed, the fatal effect of jeal- _ 
ous ſovereignty. Not contented with the numbers 
of perſons whoſe blood had been attainted, and 
their eſtates confiſcated, for adhering to the houſe 
of Lancaſter, Edward now determined to proceed 
againſt all ſuch who had not heartily joined with 
him, as if they had declared themſelves open ene- 
mies, and to puniſh them accordingly. Among 
many others ſacrificed to this murderous policy was 
John de Vere, earl of Oxford, a venerable old 
nobleman of unblemiſhed character, who was ac- 
counted the oracle of his time in all points of the 
conſtitution *, and whoſe qualities, virtues, expe- 
rience, and parts gave him ſuch authority as was 
deciſive with the public. As he could not ſtoop to 
be the flatterer, he was doomed to be the victim, 
of the new government : he was arreſted on pre- 
tence of having engaged in a correſpondence with 
queen Margaret, and, without being admitted to 
trial, the moſt facred right of Engliſhmen, was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, on the twelfth of Febru- 
ary, together with his eldeſt ſon, Aubrey de Vere; 
and, on the twenty-ſixth of the ſame month, fir 
Thomas Todenham, fir Walter Tirrel, and fir John 
Montgomery ſuffered the ſame fate, as did fir Bald- 
win Fulford not long after, at Briſtol. 

The lands and effects of theſe victims Edward 
diſtributed among his own adherents ; at the ſame 
time, to ſecure one ſtrong party in the nation in his 


+ By the cincture of a ſword by their right ſide, and ſetting 
a cap of maintenance upon their heads. 

This John de Vere is ſaid to have diſputed, in a former 
parliament, the queſtion about the precedency of temporal and 
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ſpiritual barons (a bold attempt in thoſe days), and by his ar- 
uments carried it for the lords temporal. Stowe, p. 416. 
ollingfh. p. 1313. 
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favour, he courted the good - will of the clergy, by 
confirming their privileges, exempting them from 
being prolecuted in civil courts for felony and other 
offences; with many other indulgencies, which he 
thought molt likely to win them over to his ſide. 

All this time queen Margaret was ſoliciting the 
French court at Chinon for ſuccours for her hul- 
band, and which, if obtained, ſhe knew would put 
the Scots upon acting vigorouſly in her favour; but 
it ſoon appeared what little ſtreſs was to be laid on 
foreign aſſiſtance : all her own and her father's in- 
ſtances could not engage the court of France to 
embark heartily in her intereſt ; nor could ſhe pro- 
cure in any other manner ſuccours equal to her 
enterprize. Lewis XI. was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
againſt any breach with England, and the moſt ſhe 
could obtain of him was an underhand connivance 
at her raiſing troops in his dominions, and the pri- 
vately furniſhing her with a good general, Peter de 
Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy, who was releaſed 
from his confinement in the caſtle of Loches, on 
condition of entering into the ſervice of her father, 
Regnier, king of Sicily, and commanding the 
forces levied by him and Margaret for a deſcent in 
England. 

The French writers have computed theſe at two 
thouſand men ; but the Engliſh hiſtorians reduce 
their number to five hundred at moſt. With theſe 
Margaret and Breze embarked for the North of 
England; but her ſhips were moſt of them dil- 
perled or wrecked, and the veſſel in which ſhe her- 
{elf was with her ſon, driven into Berwick : thither 
the was ſoon followed by Brege, who, finding him- 
ſelf incapable of keeping the field againſt the lord 
Haſtings, fir Ralph Grey, and fir John Howard, 
who were ſent to oppoſe his attempts, ſhut himſelf 

up in Alnwick caſtle, where he defended himſelf 
g. Uutly, till he was relieved by the earl of Angus, 
at the head of twenty thouſand Scots, who made 
an agreement with the Engliſh, that he ſhould be 
allowed to retire with his troops to Scotland ; and 
the caſtle being ſurrendered on the thirtieth of 
July, fir Ralph Grey was appointed governor. The 
lord Dacre ſoon after ſurrendered the caſtle of Na- 
worth to John Neville, lord Montagu, warden of 
the Eaſt Marches. King Edward, on the firſt ad- 
vice of this deſcent, had let out for the North; but 
finding it defeated, and having ſecured Donald, 
lord of the Iſles“, and James earl of Douglas, in 
his intereſt, returned ſoon to London. 
Upon the twentieth of March this year, the 
earl of Warwick was made keeper of the Narrow 
Seas, a polt different from that of admiral of Eng- 
land, which, on the thirtieth of July following, 
was conferred on the new-made earl of Kent. In 
the. autumn of this year, the new admiral, with 
the earl of Eſſex and the lord Audley, made a de- 
ſcent in Brittany, where they took the town of Con- 
quette, and plundered the Iſle of Rhce. 
ueen Margaret, on finding that the force which 
ſhe had brought over was not ſtrong enough to en- 
courage the Northumbrians to join her, ſne ſet ſail 
in April, 1463, with four ſhips, from Kircudbright, 
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in Galloway, through the Iriſh Channel, to Brit- 
tany, where ſhe prevailed on Francis IT. who had 
ſucceeded his father John in that duchy, to ſupply 
her with twelve thouſand crowns : and proceeding 
thence to the court of France, procured a ſuccour 
of two thouſand men. With this inconſiderable 
force, which was purchaſed by an engagement to 
deliver up Calais, ſhe landed, in October, near 
Bamburgh, in Yorkſhire; and though the countrv 
did not riſe in her favour, ſhe found means to ger 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Alnwick, which was ei- 
ther treacherouſly given up by lir Ralph Grey, the 
governor, or reduced for want of proviſions. Ed- 
ward, alarmed at her progreſs, and expecting that 
ſhe would be ſhortly reintorced by a powerful ſup- 
ply from Scotland, left London, on the third of 
November, with a numerous force, and marched 
directly for York. Margaret, hearing of his arrival 
there, thought fit to retire into Scotland, leaving 
the cuſtody of Alnwick caſtle to the ſon of de Bre- 
Ze and the lord Hungerford, and that of Bam- 
burgh caſtle to the duke of Someriet, the earl of 
Pembroke, and fir Ralph Piercy. The king, ſee- 
ing no enemy in the field, laid ſiege at once to the 
caltles of Alnwick, Bamburgh, and Dunſtanburgh; 
the two lalt of which places lurrendered after a ſhorc 
ſiege: the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Pembroke, 
and the lord Rols were fuftcred to retire into Scot- 
land, with fir Ralph Piercy, fir H. Lewis, and fic 
Nicholas Latimer. Alnwick ſurrendered the ninth 
of January, 1464, to the earl of Warwick. 

veen Margaret, however, beſtirred herſelf fo 
effectually in Scotland, that ſhe was in a condition 
to return 2gain to the North of England with a con- 
ſiderable force, whom ſhe had gotten together by 
promiſes of a full liberty in reſpect of plunder. 
Henry accompanied his warlike conſort in this ex- 
pedition, and they entered Northumberland the 
latter end of April. Fortune ſeemed at firſt to fa- 
vour their undertaking; the queen ſurprized the 
caſtle of Bamburgh, of which ſhe apppointed ſir 
Ralph Grey, who had entered into her ſervice, go- 
vernor: and, being joined by the duke of Somer- 
ſet and fir Ralph Piercy, with their followers, ſhe 
proceeded to take many places in that part of the 
county. The firſt check ſhe met with was from 
Neville, lord Montague, who, on the twenty-fifth 
of April, routed a party of her forces, in an action 
on Hedgely Moor, where fir Ralph Piercy was ain, 
fighting valiantly in her caule, though deſerted by 
his men, who acted upon no other principle than 
that of rapine. 

Edward by thts time began to look upon Mar- 
garet's progreſs as a ſerious affair : he had, on the 
firſt advice of her entering the Marches, fitted out 
a fleet, which he ordered to the northward, and was 
now on his march to York, attended by the prin- 
cipal noblemen of his court, and a large army, part 
whereof, upon his arrival there, he detached to 
reinforce the lord Montagu. But this able general, 
encouraged by his late ſucceſs, reſolved to have the 
ſole honour of terminating the war, and, without 
waiting for the ſuccours ſent him, he, on the fifth 
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* The Weſtern Iſles, called by the inhabitants Inch Gall; 
by a writer of the laſt age, Hebrides ; by the ancients, Beteo- 
rica, Inchades, Leucades, Hœbudes; commonly thought to be 
forty-four in number, but are really more. Among them is 
Jona, which Bede calls Hy or Hu, given to the Scotch 
monks by the Picts, for preaching the Goſpel among them. 


Here ſtands a monaltery, famous for the burial of the king: of | 


Scotland. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands ſpeak the Iriſh lan- 
guage, and retain the cuſtoms, &c. of the ancient Scots, as 
the Highlanders do. They are enjoyed at preſent by the 
M Connels, who derive themſelves from this Donald, who tool: 
the title of King of the Illes, and ravaged Scotland in a crue! 
manner, 
+ Du-Tillet. 
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of May, advanced againſt the main body of Henry's 
army, which lay encamped on a plain called the 
Levells, upon the river Dowal, near Hexham. 
Here he made a moſt delperate attack, in the night- 
time, ,upon Henry's camp, and was as mantuily 
received : however, after repeated attempts, he 
forced the trenches, and put the Lancaſtrians to a 
total diſcomſiture. There the duke of Sometler, 
with the lords Hungerford, Roſs, and Moleyns. fir 
Thomas Huſſey, fir Thomas Wentworth, and fir 
John Findearn were taken priſoners. The duke of 
Somerſet was immediately carried to Hexham, and 
beheaded ; and the others were in like manner put 
to death a few days after, at Newcaſtle. As to 
Henry, being well mounted, he fled towards Lan- 
caſhire, but was ſo cloſely purſued, that ſome of his 
body-attendants were taken almoſt by his ſide ; and, 
among others, the perſon who carried his cap of 
ſtate, which was preſented to Edward at York. 

Hexham lying at too great a diſtance from the 
Scottiſh territories to allow the Lancaſtrians an eaſy 
retreat thither in the ſudden rout of their forces, 
and the country abour it being full of woods and 
mountains, a great number of them, loſt or ſkulk- 
ing in the woods, were hunted and picked up from 
time to time, for two months after the battle; 
and it was the likelieſt ſcene for that adventure 
which Monſtrelet, the French hiſtorian, relates of 
queen Margaret, 

This writer ſays, that, flying with her ſon in the 
confuſion of the rout, and in the duſk of night, 
without any other attendant than her own heroic 
ſpirir, ſhe was bewildered in one of theſe woods, 
where the ſplendor of her attire ſoon betrayed her 
into the hands of robbers. It happened, fortu- 
nately for her, that the richneſs of the booty occa- 
ſioned a quarrel among thole thieves, and, while 
they were diſputing the matter, the queen, with her 
lon, eſcaped out their hands. She had not gone 
tar before ſhe fell in with another robber, who was 
one of the out-guards of the gang, and on fight 
of her advanced with his ſword drawn in his hand ; 
finding it impoſſible to make her eſcape a ſecond 
time, being already near exhauſted with fatigue, 
ſhe trembled for the life of her ſon ; but happily re- 
collecting that the party might have been driven 
into the practice of rapine by being proſcribed for 
their adherence to her huſband's intereſt, ſhe ſum- 
moned up all her reſolution, and, taking her ſon in 
her hand, ſhe approached the outlaw with an air of 
majeſtic confidence, and preſenting to him the 
young prince, „Here, my friend (ſajd ſhe), ſave 
my ſon, the ſon of good king Henry.” The rob- 
ber, ſtruck with awe at the name of his king, and 
with compaſſion at the diſtreſſes of perſons of ſuch 
high dignity, forgot the ferocious manners of his 
profeſſion : he laid hold of the young prince with 
one hand, and ſupporting the queen with the other, 
he carefully conducted them out of the foreſt to a 
village by the ſea- ſide, from whence ſhe had ſoon 
after an opportunity of paſſing over to the duke 
of Burgundy's dominions in Holland, where we 
muſt for ſome time leave her, to attend the fate 
of her ſtill more unfortunate conſort. 

Henry, having eſcaped after his defeat at Hex- 
ham, though with great difficulty, took refuge in 
Scotland ; but having received intelligence that a 
truce was on foot between his rival Edward and 
that government, and fearing he ſhould be deli- 
vered up; having noconveniency to eſcape by lea, he 
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unfortunately thought of ſheltering himſelf in Eng- 
land. Accordingly he fer out in diſguile, and 
reached Waddington hall, in Cleatherwood, in 
Lancaſhire, where he remained concealed for a 
conſiderable time; but at length he was diſcover- 
ed by the indefatigable pains of fir James Harring- 
ton; a fervice which was amply rewarded by Ed- 
ward, who ordered the unhappy Henry to be con- 
ducted to London, where he was confined clole 
priſoner in the Tower. 

Edward, after the victory of Hexham, having 
no longer any enemy to dread, returned in great 
triumph to London, where he employed himſelf in 
cultivating a good correſpondence with the duke of 
Burgundy, by whoſe mediation a truce for fifteen 
years was concluded with the Scots, who had now 
deſerted Henry's ruined fortunes, and who engaged 
on this occaſion * to give no farther aſſiſtance or 
comfort to Henry, late calling himſelf king of 
England, Margaret his wife, Edward his ſon, or 
any of their friends or adherents :” and king Ed» 
ward promiſed, on his part, to give no countenance 
or protection to any rebels or traitors to king 
James. 

Edward's next care was to reward thoſe who had 
moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in his ſervice. To 
the earl of Warwick he gave the temporalities of 
the biſhopric of Carliſle, which was then vacant, 
and created him great-chamberlain of England and 
warden of the Welt Marches of Scotland. The 
lord Montagu, his brother, was made earl of 
Northumberland, in the room of Henry Fi-rcy, 
whole title and eſtate were forteited as being a Lan- 
caltrian ; and fir William Herbert, a knight of 
great intereſt in Wales, was created earl of Pem- 
broke, in the place of Jaſper Tudor: but Piercy 
ſubmitting afterwards to the King, and obtaining 
his pardon, had his earldom of Northumberland 
reſtored to him, and the title of marquis was given 
to Montagu, in lieu thereof. But the two illuſtri- 
ous brothers, Warwick and Montagu, thought 
their rewards rather ſpecious than ſolid; and from 
this time we may date their ſecret diſcontent with 
Edward. 

This king, though no deep politician, had yet 
ſenſe enough to perceive that the loſs of this family 
might prove a ſevere blow to him, unleſs he could 


ſupply it by the means of a general popularity, to 


acquire which he ſpared no pains, extending his 
grace to all his opponents who ſubmitted, and liv- 
ing among his loyal ſubjects with an unuſual frank- 
neſs and liberty, He carried this laſt point per- 
haps to excels, ſhewing himſelf more familiar with 
the commonalty as well as the nobility, than be- 
came his dignity and honour, particularly with the 
Londoners, whom he made his fat friends: in a 
word, he ſet himſelf up for the general patron 
among the men, as he was the general lover 
among the ladies. He laboured to rettore the tran- 
quility of his realm by an impartial adminiſtration 
of juttice, and reforming the abuſes of public of- 
hces. Nor were his cares to gain eſteem contined 
to his own dominions only; he ſtudied how to bring 
princes, hitherto neutral or averſe to his friendſhip, 
to court it, in which he fucceeded fo well, that the 
public records ſhew us that, about this time, ſeye- 
ral matches were propoſed to him by foreign courts, 
but particularly the three following ladies; Mar- 
garet, daughter to the king of Scotland; Iſabel- 


la, ſiſter ro Henry IV. of Caſtile; and the lady 
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Bona, daughter to the duke of Savoy, and ſiſter to 
the queen of France: Edward reſolved upon Bona, 
and it was thought proper to appoint the great earl 
of Warwick to negociate the match, who accepted 
the commiſſion. He accordingly went over, with a 
vaſte quipage, to France, where he was received with 
raptures by Lewis XI. and his queen, who reliſhed 
the propolition of the marriage ſo well, that Dam- 
martin was appointed ambaſſador to England, to 
conclude the tame. During the earl of Warwick's 
flay on the continent, he found means to conclude 
a truce with the duke of- Brittany for one year. 
About the fame time the ſee of York becoming va- 
cant, George Neville, brother to the earl of War- 
wick, was promoted to it, by the king's recom- 
mendation. | 

The earl of Warwick applied himſelf with great 
aſſiduity to fulfil his commiſſion 3 but, whilſt he 
was labouring for the glory and 'advantage of his 
maſter and his country, an unforeſeen accident ſub- 
veried all this mighty ſcheme of policy, the amor- 
ous temper of Edward betraying him into a mea- 
ſure which proved very prejudicial to his future 
tranquility, and had almolt deprived him of the 
throne. The young monarch, at a hunting- match 
in Wychwood foreſt, coming to the manor of 
Grafton, near Stony Stratford, in Buckingham- 
ſhire, reſolved to pay a viſit to the ducheſs dowager 
of Bedford ( Jaquelina of Luxemburgh) who reſided 
there, having been married a ſecond time to fir 

Richard Wydeville, or Woodville, afterwards cre- 
ated lord Rivers, by whom, among other children, 
ſhe had a daughter named Elizabeth, who had been 
married to ſir John Grey, of Groby ; and her huſ- 
band being ſlain, fighting for Henry at the late 
battle of St. Alban's, his eſtate on that account 
was confiſcated, and the young widow, who was 
eſteemed the greateſt beauty of her time, withdrew 
to her father's ſeat at Grafton, where ſhe lived in 
privacy and retirement. Elizabeth thought the 
king's viſit to her mother furniſhed her with a fa- 
vourable opportunity of obtaining ſome grace from 
the young monarch, who was ſo extolled for his 
condeſcenſion and gallantry, eſpecially to thoſe of 
her ſex. Accordingly ſhe came into the royal pre- 
fence, and throwing herſelf at the king's feet, ſhe 
implored a maintenance for herſelf and her two 
ſons, Thomas and Richard Grey, out of the for- 
| feited eſtate of her huſband. 

Edward was young and amorous; he was in- 
ſtantly ſtruck with the charms of the fair ſuppliant; 
he felt an impreſſion which he miſtook for compaſ- 
fion, but which was in truth love; he raiſed her 
from the ground with aſſurance of favour, and 
even intimated it was not in his power to refuſe her 
any thing. He protracted his viſit for ſeveral days, 
during which time he found his paſſion daily 
{trengthened by the company and converſation of 
the lovely widow ; till at length, his flame grow- 
ing too furious for reſtraint, he avowed his love, 
and, in his turn, became a ſuitor for favours, which 
Elizabeth would not grant on any other condition 
than that of marriage. Edward, who had never 
known any of the ſex proof againſt his charms, 
glowed with diſdain at finding his ſuit ſo perempto- 
rily rejected; he withdrew, reſolving to conquer an 
inclination which he thought he could not indulge 
conſiſtent with his honour and high dignity: he 
ſought a cure in abſence, but the ſhaft was too 
deeply fixed in his heart to be removed by all the | 
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efforts of reaſon, Hopes of ſucceſs engaged him 
to repeat his viſit; each interview and converſation 
fed and increaſed the flame; oppolition rendered 
the lover more eager; and Jaquelina, a woman of 
good ſenſe and great art, managed matters ſo ell for 
herdaughter, that the king was at length perſuaded 
to marry her, finding no other way of gratifving 
his paſſion; and the ceremony was performed on 
the morning of the firſt of May, at Grafton, by a 
private prieſt, no one elſe being preſent but the 
ducheſs of Bedford and two of her gentlewomen. 

Edward had reaſon to dread the conſequences of 
ſuch an haſty inconfiderate marriage coming to be 
known; he is even ſaid to have repented, and en- 
deavoured to diſengage himſelf; but he was too 
faſt tied in the bands of wedlock, and all he could 
do was to keep it as ſecret as he could, and put the 
beſt face upon the matter when it could be no 
longer concealed. 

Warwick had laboured ſo effectually at the court 
of France, that nothing remained but the ratification 
of the treaty, and the conducting the princeſs Bo- 
na over to England ; but when the earl heard of 
Edward's clandeſtine marriage, which was not long 
before it tranſpired, he conſidered it as the higheit 
inſult that could have been offered to his honour, 
and, inſtantly breaking off the negociation, he re- 
turned to England, glowing with rage and indig- 
nation : nevertheleſs, he ſcems to have concealed 
his reſentment, for the king's marriage being pub- 
licly declared on the Michaelmas-day following, he 
himſelf aſſiſted, with the duke of Clarence, in lead- 
ing Elizabeth to the church of the abbey of Read- 
ing, where ſhe was declared queen, and received 
the compliments of all the nobility; and on the 
twenty- ſixth of May, 1465, ſhe was crowned in 
Weſtminſter abbey, by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Her riſe was immediately followed by that 
of all her relations: her father was created earl Ri- 
vers, and made high conſtable of England; her 
brother, John Woodville, at the ſame time was 
married to'the daughter and heireſs of the lord 
Scales, to whoſe honours he ſucceeded ; her ſon, 
Thomas Grey, was created marquis of Dorſet, and 
married the heireſs of the lord Bonneville. Thus 
the queen's kindred . were not only ennobled by 
titles, but enriched with great eſtates to ſupport 
them. 

The kings of England were accuſtomed not to 
take any ſtep of moment withour the advice of their 
council, and this advice is conſtantly mentioned in 
all their acts. The nobility of the kingdom, who, 
according to the rigour of the feudal ſyſtem, could 
not marry without the king's conſent, conceived 
themſelves particularly intereſted in his marriage, 
and thought they had a right to be conſulted on the 
occaſion ; therefore the king's marrying one of his 
ſubjects, without once conſulting any of them, and 
that too when he was negociating a match at the 
court of France, nay when that match was already 
concluded, made moſt of the nobility in a very 
bad humour with the court; and the partiality 
ſhewn in the late promotions of the new queen's 
relations, contributed not a little to encreale their 
jealouſy and diſcontent : but the earl of Warwick 
thought himſelf injured in a particular manner, by 
being made ſuch a tool in the late negociation, and 
he only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
make Edward feel the weight of his reſentment. 


With this view, upon pretence of health, he gor 
leave 
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jeave to retire to his caſtle of Warwick, where he 
began to practiſe all the arts of popular patriotiſm 
diſcontented with a court. Edward, alarmed at 
his ſullen retirement, redoubled his attention to his 
conduct. : | 

Determined, therefore, to provide againſt every 
accident which might interrupt his pleaſure, ore 

ive encouragement to the diſcontent o this haugh- 
ty ſubject, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf 
by foreign alliances; and, in the courſe of this 
year, he concluded a treaty with the count de Cha- 
rolois, and Philip, duke of Burgundy ; and an- 
other of definitive alliance with the duke of Brit- 
tany : neither muſt we omit that Lewis XI. not- 
withſtanding his late provocation, wanted to bring 
Edward over to his alliance; and that he was 
courted at the ſame time by the kings of Denmark 
and Poland, and by the great-maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order and the deputies of the Hanſe towns, 
with all whom he entered into alliances till October, 
1467*. Edward was equally ſucceſsful with other 
courts, for he renewed his alliances with the kings 
of Caſtile and Arragon; and, after a long negoci- 
ation, concluded a treaty with James III. of Scot- 
land, at Newcaſtle, whereby a truce then ſubſiſt- 
ing between that nation and England, which was 
to end on the thirty-firſt of October, 1470, was 
farther prolonged to the thirty-firſt of October, 
1519, viz. for forty years . 

While Edward was thus ſucceſsful abroad he 
was equally happy in the affections of his parli- 
ament at home, which granted him ſubſidies with 
a liberality unknown under any former reign. The 
commons alſo paſſed a bill of attainder againſt all 
who remained unattainted of the Lancaſter party, 
the forfeiture of whoſe eſtates to the crown enabled 
the king to gratify his friends: in a word, faction 
was dumb at home, his friendſhip was courted and 
his enmity dreaded abroad, till the year 1466. 

In the mean time, however, the queen was very 
active in improving the advantages which her mar- 
riage gave her; ſhe was equally careful to procure 
every favour and grace to her own friends and ad- 
herents, and to exclude thoſe of the earl of War- 
wick, whom ſhe looked upon as her inveterate and 
implacable enemy : beſides the preferments already 
beſtowed upon her family, ſhe now procured her 
ſiſter Catherine to be given in marriage to the young 
duke of Buckingham, a minor and ward of the 
crown: Mary, another of her ſiſters, was married 
with William Herbert, who was thereupon made 
lord of Dunſter, and afterwards earl of Huntingdon: 
and Anne, a third filter, eſpouſed the fon and heir 
of Grey, lord Ruthyn, who was honoured with the 
title of earl of Kent: her father, the earl Rivers, 
had alſo the office of treaſurer added to that of 
high-conſtable, with which he had been before in- 
velted. 

Edward, who was jealous of the earl of War- 
wick's power, that power which had placed him on 
the throne, and which had been ſtill farther increaſed 
by his own liberality and munificence, was glad to 
raiſe up ſome counterpoiſe to it by creating him 
rivals among the new nobility ; and thus, while he 
indulged his extreme partiality to the queen's re- 
lations, he pretended to be guided merely by the 
motives of national intereſt : the conſequences of 
this conduct will appear in the ſequel. 
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Early in the year 1466, Edward was mad: bleſſed 
by the birth of a daughter, the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, who afterwards became the happy inſtrumer.t 
of healing the wounds of England after a long and 
bloody civil war: and ſoon after Michaelmas the 
court of England was graced with ambaſſadors 
from almoſt all the powers of Europe; but none 
made ſo ſplendid an appearance as Anthony, baſtard 
of Burgundy, who was ſent over by the count de 
Charolois, to conclude a treaty of marriage between 
that prince and the lady Margaret, ſiſter to Edward; 
a match which was not conſummated till the year 
1468. Hiſtorians have given us a very circum- 
ſtantial and diverting account of a juſt or tourna- 
ment, which was held for five days ſucceſſively in 
Smithfield, between the baſtard and the lord Scales, 
the queen's brother. 

The year 1467 was diſtinguiſned by farther pro- 
ſecutions of the Lancaſter party, in which the earl 
Rivers, the queen's father, and ſir John Fogg, 
treaſurer of the king's houſhold, rendered them- 
ſelves very unpopularly conſpicuous : but what 
ſhews the jealouly and weaknels of the government 
moſt, 1s that the queen and her father had intereſt 
enough to get fir John Markham diſmiſſed from be- 
ing lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, for not 
heartily concurring in the work of proſecution. 

About Midſummer this year a parliament was 
held at Weſtminſter, the great bulineſs of which 
was to paſs an act of reſumption, which in effect 
was propoſed by the king himſelf, who, in a for- 
mal ſpeech he made to the commons, declared, 
that © he deſigned to live upon his own revenue, 
without any charge to his ſubjects, except on great 
and urgent occalions, in which not- ſo much his 
own inclinations or particular pleaſure, the uſual 
motives of former kings in their conduct, as the 
ſafety and welfare of his people, and the defence 
of the realm, were immediately concerned ; and 
therefore he hoped they would be as kind to him as 
they had been to any of his predeceſſors 4.“ The 
deſign expreſſed in his ſpeech was very agreeable to 
the commons; but Edward's real view herein ſeems 
to have been to get the Neville family and their 
friends in his power, and make them dependent up- 
on him for the enjoyment of thoſe vaſt eſtates he 
had granted them as a reward for their eminent 
ſervices. The commons underſtood his meaning, 
and, for the better enabling him to live upon the 
crown revenue, brought in a bill to reſume all grants 
of lands and offices ſince the day of Edward's acceſ- 
ſion, annulling them all, except in certain caſes 
mentioned in ſpecial proviſoes added to the act 
when it paſſed the royal aſſent || The king was 
ſo well pleaſed with having carried his point, that 
he ordered the chancellor (the biſhep of Lincoln, 
in abſence of the archbiſhop of York), to return 
the parliament thanks for this act of reſumption ; 
and the ſeſſion was then adjourned to the ſixth of 
May, 1468. 

Philip, duke of Burgundy, dying on the fifteenth 
of June, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, was 
ſucceeded in his title and dominions by his only 
ſon, Charles (count de Charolois), whole martial 
atchievements procured him the ſurname of the 
Hardy. This prince being fprung by his mother, a 
daughter of Portugal, from John of Ghent, was of 
courſe diſpoſed to wiſh well to the houſe of Lan- 


* Rymer, vol. xi. p. 543, 544- 
+ Ibid. p. 558. * 
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caſter; but this circumſtance was more than over- 
balanced by political conſiderations. 

The dark and inſatiable ambition of Lewis XI. 
of France, had raiſed great apprehenſions among 
all his neighbours and vaſſals; and, as he was pol- 
ſeſied of great abilities, and reſtrained by no prin- 
ciples of faith or honour, they found no ſecurity 
to them{clves but in a mutual league and combi- 
nation againſt him. The heads of the confederacy 
were the count de Charolois, whom we muſt here- 
after name the duke of Burgundy, the dukes of 
Berry, Brittany, and Bourbon, and the duke of Ca- 
labria, brother to the exiled qucen Margaret, 
Henry VT's conſort. Burgundy's ambition was 
even more unbounded than that of Lewis, but 
lupported by leſs power and policy, and therefore 
regarded with a more indulgent eye by the other 
potentates of Europe. 

The claſhing of intereſts, and a ſtill greater an- 
tipathy of temper, occaſioned a violent hatred be- 
tween theſe two bad princes (Lewis and Burgundy), 
and Edward had the advantage of making either of 
them his friend, whoſe caule he choſe to eſpouſe. 
The duke of Burgundy, while earl of Charolois, 
had, as we have already oblerved, entered into a 
treaty with Edward, and actually agreed to marry 
that monarch's ſiſter, the princeſs Margaret: the 
death of duke Philip appeared an incident the moſt 
proper to cement the propoſed alliance, and the 
new duke, the very day of his father's death, rati- 
fied his agreement with England, and offered to 
put his hand to the final concluſion of the match 
with Edward's ſiſter. 

The friendſhip of Burgundy was more agreeable 
to the Engliſh than that of France; the commer- 
cial intereſts of the two nations were more cloſe- 
ly connected; the jealouly and ſuſpicion which 
both partics entertained of the growing power and 
dangerous deſigns of the French monarch, natural- 
ly led them to an alliance againſt ſuch a formidable 
neighbour ; and Edward, pleaſed to have it in his 
option to fortify himſelf by ſo powerful an ally, 
immediately accepted the propoſal, and gave his 
ſiſter to Charles. 

A league which Edward made, in the beginning 
of the year 1468, with the duke of Brittany, ſeemed 
{till farther to eſtabliſh him in his throne, and to afford 
him a proſpect of recovering thoſe provinces which 
had formerly belonged to the Engliſh crown : but 
whatever towering projects the king might have 
formed, in conſequence of theſe alliances, they 
were ſoon defeated by inteſtine commotions, which 
engroſſed his whole attention. 

The earl of Warwick, who, as we have already 
ſhewn, had retired from the court in great diſcon- 
tent, on account of the injuries and inſults he had re- 
ceived from the family of the Woodvilles, prepared 
now to diſcharge the long-concealed bolt of his 
vengeance againſt the houſe of York. He redoubled 
his attempts towards popularity; his houſe was al. 
ways open, his table always ſpread, for every one 
who choſe to partake of his hoſpitality; and by 
thele meaſures he ſoon rendered himſelf a greater 
favourite with the people than ever; but the moſt 
powerful friend whom Warwick engaged in his 
party, was George, duke of Clarence, the king's 
ſecond brother. This prince was no leſs diſſatisfied 
than the reſt of the old nobility at the influence 
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the queen and her relations had acquired over the 
king; and as Edward had excluded his brother 
Clarence from all ſhare in the adininiſtration of go- 
vernment at home, he was ſtrongly inclined to 
join the earl of Warwick in his oppoſition to the 
court. 

That diſcerning nobleman quickly perceived 
the duke's real diſpoſition, and reſolved to turn it 
to his own advantage: in order therefore to make 
ſure of ſo valuable a confederate, he offered the 
duke his eldeſt daughter, Iſabella, in marriage. 
The young lady was coheireſs of her father's im- 
menſe fortune; and as this was a ſettlement {upe- 
rior to any thing the king himſelf could beſtow 
upon Clarence, it effectually attached him to the 
earl's party. 

Edward ſeems to have been jealous of the earl of 
Warwick's proceedings; for, about the beginning 
of the year 1469, we find the ſaid carl named in a 
commiſſion of inqueſt concerning ſome lands in 
Picardy ; on the ſeventh of Auguſt, the ſame year, 
he was made chief, juſticiary of South Wales, and 
conſtable of Cardigan caitle, with other offices 
conferred upon him“. But Warwick's reſentment 
was too ſtubborn to be removed by theſe advances : 
beſides, if we may believe Hall, an hiſtorian wor- 
thy of credit, he had a ſtronger reaſon to hate Ed- 
ward than any yet mentioned, and that is, the lat- 
ter had attempted the chaſtity of one of his daugh- 
ters; and this prince's character, who was not very 
ſcrupulous in theſe reſpects, makes the thing ſtill 
more credible : the earl, however, was too wile to 
blaze this laſt circumſtance abroad, but, retiring 
to his government of Calais, under pretext of ſo- 
lemnizing his daughter's marriage with the duke of 
Clarence, while he reſided in this place, he ſeems 
to have tried the pulſe of the Engliſh by railing an 
inſurrection in Yorkſhire, through the means of 
the archbiſhop of York and the marquiſs of Mon- 
tagu, his two brothers; though the latter, in or- 
der to keep himſelf clear from ſuſpicion, actually 
headed the king's troops in that part of the coun- 
try, and, marching againſt the rebellious rabble, 
put them to rout, and cauſed their chief, Robert 
Hillyard, to whom they had given the nickname 
of Robin of Ryddeſdale, to be hanged. This con- 
duct would give occaſion to preſume that the mar- 
quis had no ſhare in raiſing the ſedition, had not his 
real views been more fully explained by his after- 
proceedings. 

The malecontents, however, rather animated 
than diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of their firſt 
attempt, re- aſſembled in greater numbers than 
ever, and found themſelves joined by the lord Fitz 
Hugh and Henry Neville, ſon of the lord Latimer, 
friends to the Warwick party; ſo that it was no 
hard matter for the government to gueſs that this 
inſurrection was promoted by the Neville intereſt. 
As neither of the two noblemen above-mentioned 
had experience in military matters, the command 
of the rebel troops was given to ſir John Conyers, 
an officer of great reputation and conduct. Their 
firſt project was to make themſelves maſters of 
York ; but as that could not be done without ar- 
tillery, in which they were deficient, they reſolved 
to march ſouthward ; and, ſtriking into the London 
road, they openly declared, “that they marched 
to deliver their lawful ſovereign, king Henry, 


* Rymer, vol. xi. p. 641, 647. 
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A. D. 1469. 
from his confinement, and place him again upon 
ronc.“ ? 

— was then in London, and not a little 
apprehenſive of the conſequences of this commo- 
tion. In the preſent exigency he took the wiſelt 
courſe he could have fallen on : he iſſued out or- 
ders to John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, Johndela 
Pole, duke of Suffolk, and Anthony, earl Rivers, 
to array and aſſemble all perſons able to bear arms, 
in Norfolk and other parts; and made Henry, 
carl of Northumberland, and the prior of St. John's 
of Jeruſalem, renew their oaths of fealty to him : 
he alſo wrote to his friend Herbert, earl of Pem- 
broke, to aſſemble the Welſh, and, croſſing the 
country, to intercept the march of the rebels from 
the North; he ordered him at the ſame time, at all 
events, to fight the malecontents on their march, 
promiſing him to be as expeditious as poſſible in 
raiſing an army to join and ſupport him. ; 

The carl cf Pembroke applied himſelf ſo hearti- 
ly to obey his maſter's orders, that in a ſhort time 
he had gotten together ten or twelve thouſand men, 
at the head of whom he began his march in queſt 
of the rebels, who as he underſtood were advancing 
by Northampton. In his route he was joined by 
Humphrey, lord Stafford, lately created earl of 
Devonſhire, with a large body of archers. The 
two armies coming in ſight of each other, the ear] 
of Pembroke detached all his horſe, being two 
thouſand, under his brother, fir Richard Herbert, 
with orders to obſerve the enemy's polition, and, 
if he found it practicable, to attack their rear. Sir 
Richard, after due obſervation, was of opinion that 
the rebels could not be attacked without manifeſt 
diſadvantage to his own troops; however, the fiery 
ſpirit of the Welſh not brooking the leaſt appear- 
ance of coolneſs, they fell, againſt their leader's 
will, upon the rear of the malecontents ; but Con- 
yers had made ſuch an admirable diſpoſition, that 
the Welſh were repulſed with great lols. 

In the mean time the earl of Warwick, pretend- 
ing that he could not remain an idle ſpectator of his 
country's diſaſters at a diſtance, returned to Eng- 
land, and repaired forthwith to his caſtle of War- 
wick, where he and his ſon-in-law, the duke of 
Clarence, who had accompanied him over, aſſem- 
bled a conſiderable army, with which they lay per- 
du till they ſhould lee the event of the preſent 
commotions. The marquis of Montagu joined 
his brother Warwick ſoon after his arrival. 

The rebels, upon hearing of the earl's arrival, 
inſtead of purſuing their road to London, took 
the way for Warwick, where they hoped to meet 
a cordial reception ; but the carl of Pembroke, 
impatient to have his revenge, marched directly 
towards them, and forced them to halt near a town 
called Edgecot, about four miles from Banbury, 
and the two armies encamped at a {mall diſtance 
from each other ; but the earl of Pembroke and 
the earl of Devonſhire quarrelling about an inn, 
where each of them inliſted upon taking up his 
quarters, a fatal diſſention aroſe from this trifling 
cauſe : the earl of Devonſhire, in revenge, during 
the night, traiterouſly drew off all his archers, 
and thereby left Pembroke expoſed to the defeat 
which afterwards followed. 

On the morrow, by break of day, the malecon- 
tents marched in good order to attack the king's 
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army. They had heard, by deſerters, of the earl 


of Devonſhire's retreat, and were reſolved to make 
the moſt of ſo fortunate an incident. Henry Ne- 
ville, one of their leaders, venturing to charge at 
too great a diſtance from the main body, was ſur- 
rounded by the royaliſts, all his men were cut to 
pieces, and himſelf taken priſoner : this ſomewhat 
checked the ardour of the inſurgents, who there- 
upon retreated to their camp for that day; but 
the Welſh having inhumanly put Neville to death 
in cold blood, the rebels were raiſed to ſuch fury 
by this act of barbarity, that the next day they 
attacked the royaliſts with irreſiſtible fury. They 
were received, however, with equal courage, and 
the fortune of the day was on the point of declar- 
ing for the earl of Pembroke, when fir John Clap- 
ham coming up in the heat of the battle with a bo- 
dy of fifteen hundred men, bearing the enſigns of 
the earl of Warwick, one of whote officers he was, 
the rebels, upon his appearing in ſight, ſet up the 
cry of a Warwick! a Warwick! which ſo ter- 
rified the Welſh, who thought that earl, with all 
his troops, was at hand, that they betook them- 
ſelves to prectpitate flight. The earl of Pembroke 
and his brother, fir Richard Herbert, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors, who, carrying them to 
Banbury, ordered their heads to be ſtruck off, in 
revenge for the murder of fir Henry Neville. At- 
ter this, a party was ſent to the houſe of earl Ri- 
vers, the queen's father, at Grafton, who dragged 
that nobleman from thence, and, carrying him to 
Northampton, there ſtruck off his head, without 
any trial. The infurgents, having thus taken ven- 
geance on the molt obnoxious of the minifters, re- 
tired without doing any more harm ; for the earl of 
Warwick, by keeping himſelf neuter, in appear= 
ance at leaſt, put a ſtop to any farther action on 
any ſide : not that there is the leaſt room to doubt 
that he was the prime mover of all the outrages 
that had been committed ; and yer, by an incon- 
ceivable blindneſs, Edward was fo far from ſuſpect- 
ing this to be the caſe, that, early in the next year, 
a commiſſion was iſſued to the earl of Warwick and 
the duke of Clarence, for holding a general array of 
all the king's ſubjects within Worceſterſhire and 
other counties where they had intereſt. 

The winter of this year, 1469, was ſpent in re- 
ceiving ambaſſadors from Lewis XI. of France, 
under colour of renewing a truce ; though his true 
aim was to be particularly informed of the ſitua- 
tion of affairs here. At the ſame time Edward, 
deſirous of ſtrengthening his alliance with the duke 
of Burgundy, ſent him the order of the Garter, 
which he received with great marks of honour and 
eſteem. | 

We muſt not forget to note, that Edward, im- 
puting the loſs of the battle of Banbury to the earl 
of Devonſhire's ſeparating from Pembroke, on his 
return he ordered'his head to be ſtruck off, which 
ſentence was executed at Bridgwater, on the ſeven- 
teenth of Auguſt this year“. 

The duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, 
who had hitherto preſerved the exterior of ſubmiſ- 
ſion and loyalty, thought they could never have a 
more favourable opportunity of coming to a breach 
with Edward, than that with which he himſelf had 
furniſhed them in their late commiſſion of array. 


Accordingly Warwick levied what forces he pleaſed 
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The battle of Banbury was fought on the twenty- ſixth of July preceding. Hall, p. 202. Stowe, p. 422. 
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in the king's name, but reſerved the command of 
them to himſelf; and Clarence did the like. Ear- 
ly in the year 1470 they began to give ſuch broad 
indications of their deſigns, that Edward could be 
no longer miſtaken; and we find him, on the thir- 
teenth of March, iſſuing a proclamation from Vork, 
where the court then reſided, appointing John, lord 
Tiptoft, lately created earl of Worceſter. lord. lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in the room of the duke of Cla- 
rence who before enjoyed that high poſt; and alſo 
ſetting a reward of a thouſand pounds, or an hundred 
pounds a year, upon the heads of the duke and 
the earl of Warwick. Three days after, general 
commiſſions of array againſt the duke and carl by 
name were iſſued all over the kingdom, but with 
very little effect, for all Edward's authority could 
neither diminiſh the army of the rebels, nor raiſe 
one ſuperior to them. | 

In this ſituation of affairs, Edward's beſt friends 
thought it would be moſt prudent to bring about a 
reconciliation; if poſſible, upon the baſis of public 
reformation. The propoſal was made, and accepted 
by the duke and earl, and an interview was agreed 
to be held between the king and the two chiefs of 
the oppoſite party, in London. But the confer- 
ence had not the deſired effect; it paſſed only in 
mutual recriminations, and Warwick in particular 
behaved ſo haughtily on the occaſion, that Edward, 
unable to bear the infolence of the over-grown 
traitor, ordered him from his preſence, and each 
ſide immediately appealed. to the ſword. 

Warwick, immediately after leaving London, 
commiſſioned fir Robert Wills, ſon of the lord 
Wills, to levy troops in Lincolnſhire, which he did 
with ſuch great ſucceſs, that Edward, alarmed 
thereat, ſent an expreſs to order the lord Wills to 
repair to court, with a deſign to oblige him to uſe 
his authority with his ſon to deſiſt from ſupporting 
the rebels. The lord Wills did not think proper 
co ſlight this ſummons from his ſovereign, and ac- 
cordingly ſet out for London; but being informed 
on his way, Edward was highly incenſed againſt his 
family for the attachment they had ſhewn to the 
Warwick party, he did not dare to face the king, 
but immediately upon his arrival took ſanctuary in 
Weſtminſter abbey, with fir Thomas Dimmock, 
his brother-in-law, who had accompanied him in 
his journey. Edward, informed of this, immedi- 
ately ſent them both letters of ſafe- conduct, upon 
the faith of which they quitted their aſylum, and, 
at the inſtances of Edward, lord Wills wrote a preſſ- 
ing letter to his ſon, perſuading him to abandon 
the rebels and return to his duty. But this order 
the young nobleman refuſed to obey, juſtly ima- 
gining his father to be under compulſion when the 


letter was wrote ; and Edward marching towards 


Stamford, and finding that fir Robert Wills was 
more than ever attached to the party he had em- 
braced, inſomuch that the eari of Warwick had 
given him the command next under himſelf, Ed- 
ward, with a cruelty which nothing but the inhu- 
man practices common in civil wars can account 
for, ordered the lord Wills, and fir Thomas 
Dimmock to be put to death for the diſobedience 
of their fon and nephew. 
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This cruel deed incenſed fir Robert Wills to ſuch 
a degree, that, deaf to all the dictates of prudence, 
he ventured to attack the royal army with a body 
of raw and undiſciplined troops, without waiting 
to be reinforced by the earl of Warwick and the 
duke of Clarence, who were on the march to join 
him, and were expected every moment to arrive. 
The event was ſuch as may be ſuppoſed from ſo 
precipitate a meaſure ; the rebels were obliged to 
yield to the ſuperior valour and diſcipline of the 
royaliſts, and were routed with great ſlaughter, 
Ten thouſand men are ſuppoſed to have fallen in 
this engagement ; and fir Robert Wills and fir 
Thomas de la Launde, being taken priſoners, were 
executed immediately after the action. 

This defeat quite diſconcerted the earl of War- 
wick, who now gave over all thoughts of being 
able to keep the field that ſeaſon; and the forces 
he had with him not being ſufficient to face the royal 
army, ſuperior in numbers and fluthed with ſuc- 
ceſs, he law no other remedy than to embark for 
France, in order to ſhun the impending danger, 
and therefore, diſmiſſing his troops, he ſet out, with 
the duke of Clarence in his company, for Exeter, 
in order to provide and fit out ſhips to carry them 
and their families to Calais. 

Bur Edward, not thinking proper to allow Cla- 
rence and Warwick time to debauch the principles 
of the inhabitants of the Weſt by any long ſtay 
amongſt them, marched thither with ſo much ex- 
pedition, that he was, by the fifteenth of April, 
at Dartmouth, from whence he iſſued commiſſions 
to the earl of Wiltſhire, the lord Mountjoy, and 
ſir John Forteſcue and others, for arraying the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. The confede- 
rate princes, finding themſelves thus preſſed, em- 
barxed on board the few ſhips they had ready, on 
the twenty-fifch, and ſailed for Calais; bur, to their 
great ſurprize, when they offered to enter the har- 
bour, the cannon” of the place fired upon them, 
upon which being forced to ſtand off to lea, to add 
to their diſtreſs the ducheſs of Clarence, who, with 
her ſiſter, had accompanied her huſband and fa- 
ther, fell in labour and was delivered of a ſon, 
named Edward, who was afterwards earl of War- 
wick. 

The command of the garriſon had been entruſted 
by the earl of Warwick to one Vauclere, a Gaſcon 
gentleman, one who had always before ſerved him 
with unſhaken fidelity; however, all he could ob- 
tain on this occaſion, were a few bottles of wine 
for the refreſhment of the ladies, who were in a 
truly pitiable ſtate ; but at the ſame time Vauclere 
accompanied this trifling preſent by a private inti- 
mation, that he was compelled, by the diſpoſition 
of the garriſon, to act as he did, and counſelled 
the earl his maſter to retire into France, and truſt 
to his fidelity for improving any change of circum- 
ſtance to the advantage of his intereſt. It is not 
improbable that the Gaſcon intended to act a double 
game, and to lie by till he ſnould ſee which was 
the ſtrongeſt ſide: however this might be, Edward 
was ſo pleaſed with his behaviour, that he beſtowed 
the government of the place upon him; and the 


| duke of Burgundy added a farther reward of a 


+ The Lincolnſhire men being driven out of the field, and 
throwing away their coats, that they might run the faſter, this 
battle, fought on the ſeventcenth of March, was called “ the 


battle of Looſe-coat Field.” Hall, p- 204. Hollingſhed, p. 
1322, 4 
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thouſand crowns by way of penſion. In the mean 
time the duke and earl, obliged to give way to 
their untoward fortunes, directed their courſe to- 
wards Normandy, and, in a few days after, landed 
at Harfleur, where they were amicably received by 
the baſtard of Bourbon, lieutenant- general of the 
province; and from thence they repaired to the 
court of France, at Amboiſe, where they were re- 
ceived by Lewis XI. with all the honours due to 
their dignity and reputation. 

Lewis would not interfere in the affairs of Eng- 
land while the two rival families were contending 
for the crown; but now that Edward had engaged 
in ſuch a ſtrict alliance with the duke of Burgundy, 
his inveterate for, he was induced from motives of 
intereſt to attempt the ruin of both; and to this he 
was the rather inclined, becauſe, while he conſult- 
ed the good and ſafety of his own dominions, by 
ſuppreſſing the inſolence of Burgundy, he ſhould 
at the ſame time have an opportunity of avenging 
the affront he had received from Edward in the 
affair of the marriage: moreover, the ſuccours 
which that monarch deſigned to ſend to the confe- 
derate princes of France in arms againſt Lewis, 
plainly ſhewed, that while he ſhould enjoy the 
crown of England, thoſe princes would always con- 
ſider him as a ſure protector and ally. 

Influenced by theſe and the like conſiderations, 
he determined, if poſſible, to effect a reconciliation 
between Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VI. 
and the earl of Warwick ; and for that purpole ſent 
for that princeſs, who had retired to her father's 
court. Lewis found great difficulty in bringing 
this point to bear, on account of the implacable 
and rancorous animolity that prevailed between the 
two parties; but at length, their enmity giving 
way to their intereſt, a ſeeming accommodation 
took place, and it was reſolved to unite heartily in 
railing the houſe of Lancaſter from its miſery, and 
in reſtoring Henry to his throne, It was agreed 
between Lewis and the earl of Warwick, that the 
former ſhould fit out all the ſhips he could raiſe, 
and that theſe, joining with the earl's ſquadron, 
ſhould be entirely under his direction. Queen 
Margaret, on her part, promiſed that her ſon, 
prince Edward, ſhould marry Anne, the younger 
davghter of the earl of Warwick, and, on Henry's 
being re-enthroned, declared his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor; and in default of iſſue, the crown was to de- 
volve upon the duke of Clarence, who, with the 
earl of Warwick, his father-in-law, were to be re- 
gents of England till Edward came of age. The 
duke of Clarence, being but one-and-twenty years 
of age, was entirely under the government of War- 
wick, and ſwore to this agreement; yet, young as 
he was, he could not but ſee that his hopes of an 
immediate poſſeſſion of the crown were defeated, 
and his pretenſions to it not only poſtponed, but 
made dependent on a mere contingency, which 
the marriage of Edward and Anne, now ſolemnized 
with great pomp, rendered unlikely to happen : 
nevertheleſs, the duke found himſelf too deeply 
engaged to be able to retreat, and was obliged to 
give himſelf up to the guidance of his father-in- 
law. Hence we may readily account for his being 
diſſatis fied with the earl of Warwick, and for the 
realons which induced him to abandon that party, 
and join with his brother Edward, againſt whom 
he had hitherto acted with all the keenneſs of inve- 
* rebellion. This, I ſay, may be accounted 
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for, without having recourſe to the anecdote, which 
molt of our hiſtorians have been ſo fond of relat- 
ing after Philip de Commines, who has carried a 
lady from England, who outwitted Vauclere, go- 
vernor of Calais, who had ſecret propoſals to com- 
municate from Edward to Clarence, which, accord- 
ing to him, induced that duke to make his peace 
with his brother, and promiſe to ſerve him on his 
return to England. We cannot help pointing out 
one extraordinary circumſtance which happened in 
conſequence of this agreement of Amboite. By the 
marriage of prince Edward, Henry VI's fon, with 

the daughter of the earl of Warwick, the duke of 
Clarence, Edward's brother, became brother-in-law 
to the young prince of the houſe of Lancaſter ; 

and the earl of Warwick equally related to the two 
rival families. 

Nothing now remained but for the earl of War- 
wick to paſs over to England with the fleet, which 
the French king had gotten ready for his ſervice 
and the daily accounts received from England, by 
a crowd of refugees, of the diſpoſitions of the 
people to fayour his cauſe, made the earl extreme- 
ly urgent to depart. It ſeems that Edward, though 
he had been apprized by the duke of Burgundy of 
the agreement made at Amboiſe, had paid very 
little regard to that intimation, relying upon very 
uncertain principles, namely, the attachment of his 
ſubjects to his perſon and government, and War- 
wick's want of credit and influence; ſo that he 
neglected to take the neceſſary precautions for his 
own defence, and abandoned himſelf to a ſcandal- 
ous ſenſuality; but what is more amazing, at the 
time that he ſtood moſt in need of the good - will 
and affections of his people, he ſuffered them to 
be oppreſſed by every act of cruelty and malice 
that his miniſters choſe to exerciſe againſt thoſe 
who were obnoxious to them: of thets acts none 
gave ſo much horror as the execution of fir John 
Clapham, one of Warwick's officers, and abour 
twenty other gentlemen of Henry's party, who, be- 
ing taken on board a ſhip at Southampton, were, by 
the earl of Worceſter (Tiptoft), lately made high- 
conſtable of England, ordered to be hanged, then 
fixed to the gallows by their legs, and afterwards 
impaled upon the highways. Theſe inſtances of 
barbarity, inſtead of filling the ſpectators with fear 
and apprehenſion, inſpired them with the moſt im- 
placable hatred and indignation againſt the authors 
of the horrid ſcene. Numbers of reputable perſon- 
ages of the Lancaſtrian party fled over to France, 
among whom was John de Vere, earl of Oxford; 
who giving Warwick an account of the temper and 
ſtate of the nation, and the certainty of his being 
{trongly ſupported on his arrival, that nobleman 
drew the moſt favourable omen of ſucceſs to his 
expedition : but he was for ſome time prevented 
from ſailing by the proceedings of the duke of 
Burgundy. 

This prince, as we have elſewhere remarked, 
_ the intereſts of Edward; not ſo much out 
of regard to his alliance with him by the marriage 
of his ſiſter, or any perſonal regard for him or liking 
to his cauſe, as out of hatred to Lewis ; this con- 
ſtant motive of all his actions had put him upon 
joining Edward in preſſing the parliament of Paris 
to ſend Warwick out of France; and he even car- 
ried his inſolence fo far as to threaten, if he was 
not ſent away, to come with an army and ſeize him 
whereyer he was concealed. This rhodomontade 
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was treated with the contempt it deſerved: how- 
ever Charles prepared to put his threats in execu- 
tion, and, having fitted out a ſtrong fleet, com- 
poſed of large Flemiſh and Dutch veſſels, he ſent 
his admiral, 1a Vire, to block up the mouth of the 
Seine, where Warwick lay with his own ſhips and 
thoſe which the admiral of France had provided, 
ready to fail for England; but a violent ſtorm ariſ- 
ing, drove the Burgundian ſhips from their ſtation, 
and gave the earl of Warwick, with his fleet, an 
opportunity of failing for England, where they 
landed at Dartmouth about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and immediately declared for king Henry. 

It is almoſt incredible in how ſhort a time the 
wiſhed-for newsof Warwick'sarrival ſpreadthrough 
the kingdom, and by what numbers he was joined. 
No event more clearly ſhews than this, the facility 
of bringing about a revolution in England, when 
the hearts of the people favour the attempt, and 
the government hath loſt its reputation: though, 
indeed, we ſhall have numberleſs examples to ſhew, 
that no people in the world are ſo liable as the Eng- 
liſh to the infection of plauſible pretexts; the art is 
to raiſe the cry of the multitude, and to follow it be- 
comes the faſhion. Warwick was well acquainted 
with this diſpofition of his countrymen, and made 
a proper uſe of it by iſſuing a proclamation for all 
who were capable of bearing arms, between ſixteen 
and ſixty, to enter immediately into the ſervice of 
their lawful ſovereign, Henry VI. The earl had 
not been landed fix days before he ſaw himſelf at 
the head of ſixty thouſand men, all ready to draw 
their ſwords, and ſacrifice their lives, for the late 
deſpicable, diſtreſſed, deſpairing houſe of Lan- 
caſter. 

So unexpected an event opened Edward's eyes, 
and ſhewed him the folly of his expectations. He 
was then on a progreſs into the North, to quell 
an inſurrection raiſed in Yorkſhire by the lord Fitz 
Hugh, who had married Alice, ſiſter to the earl of 
Warwick ; but hearing of the ſucceſs of the latter, 
he immediately turned back towards London, and 
had advanced on his way as far as Nottingham: 
but Warwick, being reſolved to engage him before 
he ſhould reach that capital, where he knew he was 
very popular, overtook him within three miles of 
Nottingham, and prepared to give him battle. 
Edward was ſo weak as to depend upon the fidelity 
of the marquis of Montagu, though the brother 
of his adverſary, and a nobleman whom he was ſen- 
fible thought himſelf injured by being deprived of 
the great eſtate and honour of Northumberland. 
He had raiſed ſix thouſand men, with whom he fol- 
lowed the king at ſome diſtance, as if his intention 
had been to reinforce the royal army; but his real 
aim was to join his brother, and he had already 
concerted the affair with his officers ; when he 
therefore underſtood that Warwick was fo near the 
king's camp, he quickened his march in order to 
fall upon the rear of Edward, who had no intima- 
tion of his deſign, till the traitor was within two 
miles of his camp, and the air reſounded with the 
cry of © God bleſs king Henry ! ” 

In this emergency Edward called a council of 
war, in which the lord Haſtings (who had married 
a aſter of Warwick, and who was the faithful com- 
panion of Edward in all his fortunes) gave it as his 
opinion, that great part of the army would revolt 
to the earl of Warwick; or that, even ſhould they 

do their duty, they would not be able to cope with 
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the rebels, ſince this defection of Montagu : the 
duke of Gloceſter, Edward's brother, with the earls 
of Rivers and Northumberland, joined in the ſame 
opinion, and it was agreed that they had nothing 
to truſt to but flight, and that the king ſhould im- 
mediately make the belt of his way, attended by 
the chief of his followers, towards Lynn, in Nor- 
tolk, where ſome Dutch ſhips were at that time ly- 
ing, on board of which they propoſed to embark. 
Accordingly Edward ſet out, but without bag- 
gage or money, and got on board, on the third of 
October, and inſtantly put to ſea, with his brother 
Gloceſter, the lord Haſtings, and ſome other 
friends; and, after having narrowly eſcaped a fleet 
of Eaſterlings, a ſet of freebooters then at war with 
both France and England, landed ſafely at Alkmar, 
leaving Warwick entire maſter of the kingdom, 
without a blow ; and, what may appear ſtill more 
ſurprizing, within the ſhort ſpace of eleven days 
after his landing at Dartmouth ; for, on the morn- 
ing of Edward's retreat, his army ſubmitted to the 
victorious earl, who forthwith directed his march to 
London, which he entered in triumph on the ſixth 
of October, accompanied by the duke of Clarence 
and other noblemen, when they once more led 
Henry from his priſon to his palace. 

Edward's unfortunate queen, ſeeing this reverſe 
of fortune, though big with child, took refuge in 
Weſtminſter abbey, to which ſhe went privately by 
water from the Tower, and where, on the fourth 
of November, ſhe was delivered of an heir to the 
crown of England, afterwards Edward V. She 
thus ſaved herſelf from violence and inſult, for the 
whole city of London appeared now as extravagant- 
ly zealous for Henry as ever they had been for 
Edward. 

Clarence and Warwick now aſſumed the govern- 
ment in Henry's name, and diſpoſed of all poſts : 
the judges, ſheriffs, and coroners were changed 
all over the kingdom: Langſtrother, prior of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, was made treaſurer ; the arch- 
biſhop of York, Warwick's brother, chancellor ; 
the ear] of Warwick himſelf, lord high-admiral of 


England; and the duke of Clarence, lord-lieute- 


nant of Ireland. On this occaſion no perſon was 
put to death but John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, 
who ſeems to have fallen a ſacrifice to the public 
hatred. He was a corrupt and avaricious miniſter, 
and ſuch a monſter of cruelty that he was commonly 
ſtigmatized by the name of John the Butcher. Be- 
ing taken concealed in a tree in the foreſt of Wa- 
velring, in Huntingdonſhire, he was conveyed to 
London, tried in Weſtminſter Hall, found guilty 
of high-treaſon, condemned, and executed upon 

Tower Hill. | 
Writs were now iſſued for ſummoning the great 
aſſembly of the nation, which met on the twenty - 
ſixth of November; and as parliaments in ſuch a 
juncture are always compoſed of perſons obſequi- 
ous to the will of the ruling party, this proceeded 
in all points agreeable to Warwick's directions. 
Edward was declared a traitor to his country, and 
an uſurper of the throne ; the paternal eſtate of 
York was forfeited; and the crown of England, in 
default of male heirs from Henry, ſettled upon the 
duke of Clarence and his deſcendants, according to 
the treaty of Amboiſe : and even Henry's perſonal 
government was ſet aſide by this parliament, who 
declared the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick governors of the kingdom. They next 
proceeded 
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thoſe of the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, Jaſper 

Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and of John de Vere, 

earl of Oxford; and the duke of Clarence, to keep 

him firm in his preſent party, had a gift of the 
York eſtate : the marquis of Montagu was reſtored 
to his favourite polt of warden of the Eaſt Marches 
of Scotland. A long truce was concluded with 
France, and all imaginable precautions were taken 
io guard againſt any invaſion. But it is now time 
to ſee what became of the fugitive Edward. 

He had, on his arrival at Alkmar, a ſea- port 
town on the coaſt of Holland, been hoſpitably re- 
ceived by de Bruges, lord of Gruythuſe, governor 
of Holland under the duke of Burgundy, who pro- 
vided the diſtreſſed king and his attendants what- 
ever was ſuitable to their quality : and, conduct- 
ing them to the Hague, he ſent to notify their ar- 
rival to his maſter, the duke of Burgundy, who 

9 was not a little perplexed when he heard of this 
S event, as apprehending he might embroil himſelf 
_- with the new government in England, by giving 
this luckleſs exile an aſylum; and he had reaſons 
to dread the conſequences of a rupture with that 
3 court in the preſent juncture, being already at- 
= tacked by Lewis XI. who had declared war againſt 
vj him, and taken poſſeſſion of St. Quintin and Ami- 
ens; but the obligations of alliance, the ties of 
blood, and above all their connections by being 
brethren of the ſame orders, fixed him to give Ed- 

ward leave to come to his court of St. Paul. 
2 Willing, however, to be aſſured in the part he 
Xx had to act, he diſpatched his ſecretary, Philip de 
5 Commines (the hiſtorian) to Calais, to ſee what 
Vauclere would do in this ſudden change of affairs, 
and to take meaſures for preventing a rupture with 
England. Philip found the governor, the garri- 
ſon, and all the inhabitants of Calais dreſſed in 
Warwick's livery and wearing his badges, which 
they had aſſumed on the firſt news of his ſucceſs, 
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thouſand men to begin hoſtilities in the duke of 
Burgundy's dominions, who, as the protector 
of Edward, had been adjudged the enemy of Eng- 
land. Commines, though ſtartled at this intima- 
tion, put the beſt face upon the matter, and inſiſt- 
ed that his maſter's treaty being made with the 
kingdom as well as the king of England, it was 
ſtill obligatory ; and that the duke of Burgundy 
2 conceived himſelf bound to maintain it, the change 
1 of a king's name from Edward to Henry making 
1 no alteration. Theſe arguments, however would 
have had little weight had they not been ſupported 
by the (ſtaple) merchants of London and Calais, 
who were then perſons of great authority and in- 
fluence upon the affairs of the nation, and who were 
afraid of loſing their commerce by a war. At their 
inſtances, therefore, the earl of Warwick put a ſtop 
to all hoſtilities, and it was agreed that the treaty 
with Burgundy ſhould continue in force“; and that 
duke even went ſo far in his complaiſance for the 
new government of England, as to order all his ſub- 
jets to give Edward no aſſiſtance, though at the ſame 
time, with a double-dealing too common among 
princes, who think themſelves ſuperior to all the 
vulgar conſiderations which bind inferior perſons, 
he gave him underhand fifty thouſand florins, with 
four large ſhips, which were equipped in the Ifle 


and was aſſured the earl was ſending over four | 
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roceeded to reverſe ſeveral attainders, particularly of Walkeren, in Zealand, where there was a free 
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port, and ſecretly hired fourteen Eaſterling ſhips 
tor his ſervice. When all theſe ſhips were ready, 
Edward ſuddenly diſappearing, the duke immedi- 
ately ordered a freſh proclamation to be iſſued, that 
none of his ſubjects ſhould preſume to aſſiſt him, 
directly or indirectly, upon pain of death. 

Warwick, however, was too diſcerning and ac- 
tive a politician to be the dupe of this diſſimula- 
tion: he applied himſelf to every meaſure that he 
thought moſt likely to diſappoint the attempt ot his 
enemy; the ſea- ports were ſtrictly guarded, and it 
appears in the Collection of Public Acts, that in 
the month of January, 1471, the duke of Clarence 
was commiſſioned to raiſe an army to oppoſe the 
deſigns of Edward, in caſe he ſhould return into 
the Kin dom; and, on the tenth of February, the 
prior of St. John of Jeruſalem received a commiſ- 
ſion to pals over to the continent, and bring back 
to England queen Margaret, and her fon the prince 
of Wales. 

Mean while Edward, who had got every thing 
ready for his expedition, put to ſea from the port of 
Fluſhing, in Zealand, with the lords Haſtings and 
Say, and about two thouſand men, partly Engliſh 
and partly Flemings. On the twelfth of March he 
came before Cromer, in Norfolk, where he ſent on 
ſhore fir Robert Chamberlain, fir Gilbert Deben- 
ham, and others, to diſcover how the people ſtood 
affected. Theſe truſty meſſengers ſoon found, that, 
by the vigilance of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
and the great preparations he had made, it was un- 
late to land in thoſe parts; wherefore it was re- 
ſolved to ſtand to the northward, and a ſtorm ariſ- 
Ing in the night, they be at about at ſea till the fours 
teenth, when they were obliged to run with their 
ſhips into Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire, where Henry 
IV. had formerly landed, when he came to wreſt 
the crown from Richard II. and whoſe policy Ed- 
ward copied on this occaſion; for finding, to his 
great aſtoniſhment and mortification, that, inſtead 
of being received with open arms, there was a 
general deſpondency and coldneſs in the people to 
his cauſe, he reſolved upon a total alteration of his 
meaſures, and publicly gave out that he came not 
to reclaim the crown, but his paternal eſtates, which, 
he ſaid, had been, againſt all law and right, given 
away, through the earl of Warwick's intereſt, by 
the late parliament, 

It is incredible, ſays one of our old Engliſh hiſ- 
torians +, what effect this politic diſſimulation had 
upon the people: compaſſion now ſupplying the 
place of affection, numbers flocked to join him, 
deceived by his humble pretenſions; and even the 
nobility ſhewed themſelves willing to have him for 
a fellow- ſubject, though not for a king. On the 
ſixteenth of March, the ſecond day after his land- 
ing, he marched directly for York, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he arrived on the nineteenth, 
and found the inhabitants univerſally diſpoſed to 
aſſiſt him as duke of York, in recovering his pa- 
ternal eſtates, though not as king of England. To 
quiet their minds in this reſpect, he heſitated not 
to take a folemn oath in the cathedral, never to re- 
new his pretenſions to the crown; to ule the city 
in a gentle and courteous manner; and laſtly, to 
be a true and faithful ſubject to his lawful king, 
Henry : an oath which he ſoon ſhewed he had no 
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intention 
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intention to kcep ; however, the better to ſupport 
his perjury, he went ſo far as to put on the oſtrich- 
feather, the badge of Henry's ſon. 

During his ſhort ſtay at Vork (where he borrow 
ed ſome money of the citizens, and in return 
bridled them with a garriſon) his army was prodi- 
giouſly encreaſed; he would not however, have 
ventured to march towards London, had he not 
received advice from his brother Clarence, whoſe 
eyes were now opened to his true intereſt, and who 
privately applied for a reconciliation with his bro- 
ther, that he might ſafely approach, and that he 
would join him with all his troops the firſt conve- 
nient opportunity. He therefore began his march 
for the capital; but, inſtead of going through 
Pontefract, where the marquis of Montagu lay en- 
camped with a ſtrong body of troops, he took a 
compaſs of about four miles, and came to Not. 
tingham, a county well-affe&ted to his perſon and 
family, and was there joined by fir William Stan- 
ley with four hundred men, by the lord Haſtings, 
by. ſir William Parr, fir Thomas Burgh, fir William 
Norris, fir James Harrington, and other gentle- 
men. This encouraged him to lay aſide the humble 
guiſe he had hitherto worn, and to make an open 
claim of the crown, and his numbers ſtill increaſed 
as he approached nearer the centre cf the kingdom. 

In the mean time Warwick, having aſſembled 
a body of forces, proceeded to Leiceſter, in order 
to join his brother, the marquis of Montagu ; and 
hearing that Edward had taken the road to Coven- 
try, he directed his march thither, with a view to 
give him battle: but juſt as the two armies came 
in ſight of each other, the earl received a letter 
from the duke of Clarence, giving him to under- 
ſtand that he was on the march to join him, and 
defiring he would not hazard a battle with Edward 
until he ſhould arrive with his forces. Warwick, 
who never ſuſpected any private correſpondence 
between Clarence and Edward, gave into the ſnare 
and ſuffered the latter to paſs him in his way to 
London, thinking that he ſhould by that means 
have him between two fires, that of his own army 
and that of Clarence, which was approaching. 
But while he was indulging himſelf in this expecta- 
tion, and that Edward would ſoon be in his power, 
he heard of his reconciliation at Banbury with the 


duke of Clarence, and that this prince had joined 


him with his whole army. 

This defection, which would have diſcouraged 
any other man, only animated the earl of War- 
wick to new efforts. The duke of Clarence, ima- 
gining it would be ſome kind of excuſe for the 
treacherous part he had acted, if he could mediate 
between his brother and father-in-law, accordingly 
tent the latter a meſſage, with the offer and aſſu- 
rance in Edward's name of any terms he ſhould 
chuſe to demand; but Warwick, rightly judging 
that ſuch a mediator, who had ſo openly betrayed 
him, was not to be truſted, anſwered with great 
indignation, © That he had rather be conſiſtent 
with himſelf, than to follow the example of a perfi- 
dious duke; and that he was determined not to 
put up his ſword till he had either gained his point, 
or loſt his life.” | 

Preſently after the junction of the two brothers, 
it was debated, whether they ſhould attack the earl 
of Warwick in his entrenchments, or march directly 


for London, and Edward aſſume the royal authority, | 
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which would give him infinite advantage over his 
adverſaries. The latter counſel was very prudently 
embraced, and the king ſet forward on his march 
to London, leaving Warwick behind him; though, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that Edward ran great riſques 
of being ruined in caſe the Londoners had kept 
their gates ſhut againſt him; but that unſtable 
people, ever leaning to the ſide of prejudice or in- 
tereſt, hearing of the reconciliation of the two bro- 
thers, and that Edward was in full march for his 
capital, gave the earl of Warwick over for loſt; 
and thinking they had nothing more to hope 
from the Lancaſtrian party, and every thing to 
dread from the reſentment of an incenled and vic- 
torious ſovereign, without waiting for a confirma- 
tion of Warwick's defeat, which they took for 
granted, on the ninth of April the lord-mayor and 
his aldermen demanded and received the cuſtody of 
the Tower of London for king Edward's uſe ; and 
on Thurſday the eleventh of April, Edward once 
more tr.umphantly entered his capital, while Hen- 
ry, who had not found means to eſcape, nor per- 
haps ſo much as thought of it, was again conduct- 
ed to his confinement in the Tower, from whence 
he had been taken only ſeven months before, to re- 
mount the throne. 

Edward's firſt care, after having ſecured the per- 
ſon of his rival, was to viſit his queen, who ſtill re- 
maincd ſhut up in the ſanctuary, from whence he 
now took her, and returned the ſame night to 
London, whoſe citizens ſeemed to vie with each 
other in expreſſions of loyalty and affection. He 
had, however, but ſhort time for reſpite, for the 


next day (the twelfth), being Good Friday, he held 


a great council upon the news that the earl of War- 
wick, having left Coventry, had advanced by 
Northampton to St. Alban's. Upon this it was 
determined that the king ſhould immediately pur 
himſelf at the head of his army, which was quar- 
tered about London, and march againſt this for- 
midable adverſary. 

The earl of Warwick, unfortunate in his beſt- 
laid ſchemes, now took a ſtep which completed his 
ruin: he had not, without good ſhew of reaſon, 
depended upon the Londoners keeping Edward out 
of their city for at leaſt two or three days : with 
this view he had marched from Coventry with a 
fine train of artillery, purpoſing to ſhut Edward 
up between his own army and the walls of London; 


but when he came to St. Alban's, which was on 


the thirteenth of April, he learned, to his infinite 
ſurprize and mortification, that the variable Lon- 
doners had admitted the king into their city, and 
that he was actually within a few miles of him, with 
an army much ſuperior to his own. Edward pitch- 
ed his camp to the north of Barnet, very near the 
earl's army, which lay upon a moor called Gladeſ- 
mere Heath, between Barnet and St. Alban's. 
Warwick now repented his kaving left Coven- 
try; Margaret of Anjou was expected every hour 
to land, with a large re:nforcement of troops from 
France; and, in any other ſituation, the earl would 
in all probability have declined a battle : but he 
was ſeveral days march from a place of ſafety, and 
too far advanced to make a retreat; the attempt, 
in the face of a ſuperior enemy, fluſhed with ſuc- 
ceſs, was certain ruin; beſides, his intrepid heart 
being a ſtranger to fear, he reſolved to venture 
an engagement, | 
Early 
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A. D. 1471. 
Early next morning, which was Eaſter-day, the 
fourtcenth of April, both armies drew out in order 
of battle +. Edward's van-guard was commanded 
by the duke of Gloceſter; his main battle by him- 
lelf, having with him the unfortunate king Henry 
and the duke of Clarence, who that day ſerved as 
a volunteer; and the rear was led by the lord Haſt- 
ings. In Warwick's army the right wing was com- 
manded by the marquis of Montagu and John de 
Vere, earl of Oxford; the left by the earl of 
Warwick himſelf, and John Holland, duke of 
Exeter; and a body of archers, which was poſted 
in the centre, by Edmund Beautort, duke of 
Somerſet, 

The battle began by four in the morning, and 
laſted till noon ; and never was field diſputed with 
more bloody obſtinacy. The troops of Warwick, 
though inferior to thoſe of Edward in number, 
fought with deſperate reſolution, determined, after 
the example of their general, to conquer or die on 
the ſpot; and ſuch was the impetuoſity of their 
charge, that the earl of Oxford's diviſion broke 
the main body of Edward's army, but the victori- 
ous corps purſuing the fugitives with too ſanguine 
an eagerneſs, Warwick's main body was by that 
means left defenceleſs: Edward upon this brought 
up a ſtrong corps de reſerve, with which he attack- 
ed this weak part of Warwick's diviſion ; but the 
earl of Oxford, recollecting his miſtake in follow- 
ing the Yorkiſts to ſuch a diſtance, wheeled about 
in order to recover his former ſtation ; and that 
movement occaſioned the loſs of the battle : for his 
diviſion, in which the men wore ſtars for their 
badges, returning from the purſuit, and paſſing 
by the duke of Exeter's wing, the latter, miſtaking 
their ſtars for ſuns, the badge which Edward gave 
(occaſioned, as ſome ſay, by a miſt that fell during 
the fight), furiouſly charged theſe ſquadrons as 
they were returning to their poſt, and put them to 
rout before the miſtake could be diſcovered. This 
gave an opportunity for Edward's routed wing to 
rally, and now the battle was no longer equal ; 
the late unfortunate accident had begot a ſuſpicion 
of treachery in Warwick's ranks, and ſeeing the 
earl of Oxford's men fly, they imagined they had 
been charged in rear, and of conſequence that they 


themſelves were ſurrounded, they were inſtantly 


ſeized with terror and conſternation ; the panic 
ſpread from rank to rank, and univerſal diſorder 
and confuſion enſued. Edward, improving this 
opportunity, made a freſh charge, more dreadful 
than ever, and Warwick in vain exerted his urmoſt 
efforts to rally and encourage his diſpirited forces 
they reeled, they drooped, they ſhrunk from the 
charge, though they did not fly ; at length, after 
having performed every thing that could be 


expected from the moſt conſummate general 


and the moft undaunted hero in vain, the noble 
Warwick, diſdaining life when victory was gone, 
ruſhed into the middle of Edward's ranks, where 
he quickly fell, covered with wounds: his bro- 
ther, the marquis of Montagu, deſirous to reſcue 
him, periſhed in the attempt a few moments after 
him. Their deaths completed the defeat of their 
army, in which about three thouſand of the earl's 
men fell, and about two thouſand of the king's, 
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on whoſe ſide were ſlain the lord Cromwell, the 
lord Say, ſir Humphrey Bourchier, and the lord 


Mountjoy's eldeſt ſon. It is ſaid, Edward, who in 
all his other battles was accuſtomed to order that 
the common ſoldiers ſhould be ſpared, and the of- 
ficers put to the ſword, had ordered now that no 
quarter ſhould be given. The earl of Oxford and 
the duke of Somerſet fled into Wales, to the earl 
of Pembroke, who was levying troops for the earl 
of Warwick; the duke of Exeter was wounded, 
itripped, and left for dead in the field, where he 
lay till the evening, when, coming to himſelf, he 
made a ſhift to crawl to the houſe of one Rutland, 
where his wounds were cured ; but he was after- 
wards feized, and commirted to the Tower. 

This battle was no ſooner over than Edward 
poſted to London, and entering into St. Paul's at 
evening ſervice, with his royal captive, he there 
offered his own and his enemies ſtandards ; and, to 
prevent any doubt of the death of the earl of War- 
wick and nis brother, hecauſed their naked bodies to 
be expoſed to public view for three days ſucceſſive- 
ly, in the cathedral of St. Paul, after which they 
were carried to Biſham, in Berkſhire, to be interred 
in the priory founded by their anceſtors of the 
houſe of Montacute. 

Edward imagined, that by the death of the earl 
of Warwick he had eſtabliſhed his throne on a 
ſolid foundation; but he ſoon received freſh proofs 
that the war was far from being ended with this 
battle: for, on Tueſday in Eaſter- weck, queen 
Margaret, the brand of the war, and no lels ter- 
rible to Edward than Warwick, had landed at 
Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire, attended by her fon 
the prince of Wales, the counteſs of Warwick, 
the prior of St. John of Jeruſalem, the lord Wen- 
lock, many other perſons of diſtinction, and a bo- 
dy of French troops, in ſeveral ſhips. She had 
ſcarce time to repole herſelf after the fatigue of a 
very tempeſtuous paſſage, when ſhe received the 
fatal tidings of Warwick's defeat and death, and 
of her huſband being again a captive in the hands 
of his rival. Diſaſters like theſe were more than 
ſufficient to ſtrike the boldeſt with diſmay : Mar- 
garet's former courage and magnanimity gave way 
to the ſhock ; ſhe was overwhelmed with grief and 
deſpair, and knowing not what other courſe to take, 
ſhe retired to the abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampſhire, 
where ſhe regiſtered herſelf, her ſon, and her fol- 
lowers as perſons claiming ſanctuary. But her 
drooping ſpirits were ſoon cheared, and her deſpair 
partly baniſhed by the appearance of the duke of 
Somerlet, the earl of Devonſhire, the viſcount 
Beaumont, fir Thomas Fulford, ſir John Forteſ- 
cue, fir Thomas Seymour, and many other gentle- 
men, who, on the firſt news of her landing, imme- 
diately repaired to her with their vaſſals and de- 
pendents, who all offered to ſtand by her with 
their lives and fortunes. 

Encouraged with this ſhew of affection, and the 
aſſurances that numbers were ready to join her as 
ſoon as ſhe ſhould take the field, ſhe left her ſanc- 
tuary, and, putting herſelf and ſon at the head of 
the few troops ſhe had with her, began her march, 
paſſing through the counties of Devon and Somer- 
fet, where her troops were continually increaſed by 


+ Hall, p. 217. 


* Being part of the arms of the family of de Vere, which are, quarterly, gules and argent, a ſtar of five points in the 


firſt quarter, 
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the coming 
ed to a very conſiderable army. At length ſhe 
reached Tewkeſbury, in Gloceſterſhire, on the 
twenty-ninth of April, having that day performed 
an incredible march of thirty-ſix miles, through 
very bad roads : here Margaret propoſed to reſt 
her wearicd troops for a few days, and then pro- 
ceed towards Wales, to join the earl of Pembroke, 
who had gotten together a conſiderable body of 
archers from the counties of Cheſter and Lancaſter, 
tamous for breeding that kind of ſoldiers, and was 
on the march to meet her. 

In the mean time Edward, who, on the firſt no- 
tice of the qucen's Janding, had proſcribed her 
and all her adherents by proclamation, immediate- 
ly let out at the head of his army, in order to attack 
her before fhe could join the earl of Pembroke; 
but as he had with him a great train of artillery, it 
was impoſlible for him to march with ſo much ex. 
pedition as the Lancaſtrians; he however made 
greater diſpatch than could be expected, and, af- 
ter a very painful and fatiguing march, he, on the 
third of May, encamped within three miles of the 
enemy. | 

The queen and her generals hereupon held a 
council of war, to deliberate what meaſures were 
the molt proper to be taken. Their firſt intention 
was to have paſſed the Severn about Gloceſter ; 
but that city having refuſed to open its gates, ſhe 
could not crols the river from her preſent ſituation, 
without expoſing her rear to certain ruin; it was 
therefore determined that the queen's forces ſhould 
entrench themſelves in a park adjoining to the town 
of Tewkeibury, where they were flanked on both 
ſides with hollow ways, ditches, hedges, and al- 
moſt impaſſable grounds, with the town and ab- 
bey behind, and a ſtrong entrenchment was to be 
thrown up in their front; and in this poſition, 
which, if fully effected, would have been impreg- 
nable, they were to wait the coming up of the earl 
of Pembroke with his forces. 


But the execution of this ſcheme was prevented. 


by the vigilance, courage, and activity of Ed- 
ward, who determined to attack them in their en- 
trenchments before they could farther fortify them. 
Wich this view, he, the next day, May 4, drew 
forth his army in two lines, one conducted by his 
brother, the duke of Gloceſter, while himſelf, with 
his other brother, Clarence, aſſiſted by the lord 
Haſtings, commanded the ſecond. On the fide of 
the Lancaſtrians, the duke of Somerſet, with his 
brother, lord John Beaufort, commanded the firſt 
line; the lord Wenlock, under the prince of Wales, 
who was conſidered as the commander in chief, the 
ſecond ; and Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, the 
third. 

The attack was begun by the duke of Gloceſter 
with great fury; but Somerſet's men, who guard- 
ed the front of the entrenchments, ſtood their 
ground with great bravery, and 1t is more than 
probable that Edward would have been baffled in 
his attempt this day, had not one of thoſe acci- 
dents ſo frequent in engagements turned the ſcale 
of victory: it ſeems the duke of Gloceſter be- 
fore the battle, had received inſtructions from Ed- 
ward to uſe all poſſible means to draw the duke of 
Somerlet's divilion out of the trenches ; Gloceſter 
purſacd theſe inſtructions with equal punctuality 
and ſucceſs. Finding himſelf ſo warmly received 
by the van of the Lancaſtrian forces, he began a 
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that the duke of Somerſet, naturally of an impetu- 
tuous diſpoſition, imagining they fled, ordered the 
ſecond and third lines to ſupport him, and began 
his march in purſuit of the runaways, through the 
defiles which led out of the trenches, and a deſpe- 
rate fight enſued; for the Vorkiſts facing ſuddenly 
about, recovered their former ranks, and fell upon 
the Lancaſtrians with the utmoſt fury ; at the ſame 
time a detachment of two hundred horſe, ſent off 
by Edward, attacked Somerſet's diviſion in flank, 


and diſordered him ſo much, that he was obliged 


to fall back through the defiles to his former ſta- 
tion; but in doing this he was fo hotly purſued, 
that moſt of his line were cut in pieces. The duke 
of Somerſet, amazed at his not being ſupported by 
the lord Wenlock, found that nobleman coolly 
ſtanding at the head of his diviſion, without having 
advanced a ſingle ſtep to ſuſtain the firſt line: the 
fiery duke was ſo enraged at this treachery as he 
thought it, that, riding up, he clove the lord Wen- 
lock through the brains with his battle-ax. | 
By this time the duke of Gloceſter had followed 
the enemy fo cloſe that he was actually within their 
entrenchments, and was ſoon followed by his royal 
brother, with the ſecond line. Every thing in the 
queen's camp was now in confuſion ; the firſt divi- 
ſion of her army was already defeated with great 
ſlaughter, and the ſecond and third lines betook 
themſelves to flight after a very faint reſiſtance. In 
ſhort, Edward gained the moſt complete victory 
perhaps that any hiſtory recounts ; for, though not 
above three thouſand of the Lancaſtrians fell in the 
fight, yet ſcarce a man of note of the queen's party 
eſcaped death or captivity. Among the ſlain were 
the earl of Devonſhire, the lord John Beaufort, 
the duke of Somerſet's brother, ſir John Delves, fir 
Edward Hamden, fir Robert Whittingham, and fir 
John Luckner. The duke of Somerſet, the great- 
prior of St, John, and about twenty other gentle- 
men, took refuge in the abbey church, as a place 
of ſanctuary; but they ſoon found themſelves de- 
ceived, for they were taken thence the next day, 
and executed. Margaret of Anjou herſelf was diſ- 
covered, with her ſon, in another religious houſe, 
to which they had fled for ſhelter, and were brought 
to Edward, who ordered the queen to cloſe on = 
dy in the Tower, where ſhe continued four years, 
till the king of France thought proper to ranſom 
her for the ſum of fifty — crowns. But a 
more pitiable fate awaited the young prince; for, 
being brought into Edward's preſence, and that 
king aſking him “ how he durſt preſume to invade 
his kingdom, with banners diſplayed ? ” the noble 
youth replied with an unſeaſonable vivacity, “ that 
he came to recover his father's crown, and his own 
natural inheritance: ” a reply which ſo ſtung Ed- 
ward, that he ſtruck the prince on the face with 
his gauntlet; this ſerved as a ſignal to the king's 
remorſeleſs friends, Haſtings and the lord Thomas 
Grey (afterwards marquis of Dorſet), who forth- 
with dragged the gallant youth out of the apart- 
ment, and plunged their daggers in his breaſt. 
The battle of Tewkeſbury, fought eighteen days 
after that of Barnet, was the twelfth ſince the be- 
1 of the quarrel between the two houſes of 
ork and Lancaſter; but it was not the laſt, though 
followed by no other during this reign: and though 
the event of this field ſeemed to have extinguiſhed 
the hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter, yet there yr 
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ſtill a ſmall army in the field, under the command 
of the earl of Pembroke; but this diſperſed of its 
own accord, on hearing of Edward's late victory, 
and the carl, leaving the defence of Pembroke to 
ſir John Scudamore, fled into Brittany, taking with 
him his nephew Henry, the young earl of Rich- 
mond. This young nobleman, ſo illuſtrious after- 
wards as king Henry VII. was eldeſt fon to Id. 
mund, carl of Richmond, who was himſelf the 


' eldeſt ſon of Owen Tudor and queen Catherine; 


his father having been married to Margaret, ole 
daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, 
grand-· ſon to John of Ghent; ſo that, after the ex- 
tinction of Henry's race, he had very high preten- 
ſions to be the head of the houſe of Lancaſter. He 
and his uncle were received with great affection and 
tendernels by Francis II. duke of Brittany, at 
whoſe court we ſhall now leave them, to trace the 
remaining events of this year. 

Whilſt Edward was employed in the Wet, a 
commotion happened in the interior part of the 
kingdom, which threatened him with the loſs 
of his capital, and even of his crown. Thomas 
Neville, a natural ſon of the late William, lord 
Fauconbridge, carl of Kent, had been, by the late 
earl of Warwick, appointed vice-admiral of the 
Channel, but loſt his employment after the death 
of that nobleman ; upon which he withdrew, with 
the ſhips under his command, and for ſome time 
he and his crews led a life of piracy, aſſiſted by a 
party of three hundred men from the garriſon of 
Calais; and, tempted by the opportunity which 
the king's ablence afforded, he ventured to make 
a deſcent with his forces at Sandwich, and was ad- 
mitted into Canterbury by Nicholas Faunte, the 
mayor. The country flocking in to him, he be- 
gan his march for London, at the head of ſeven- 
teen thouſand men, and on the fourteenth of May, 
entered the ſuburbs of Southwark, from whence 
he propoled to gain admittance into the city, over 
London bridge ; but the news of the king's vic- 
tory arriving about the ſame time, the citizens were 
ſo encouraged thereby, that they reſolutely oppoſed 
his entrance; and though he made a deſperate at- 
tempt to carry the bridge by ſtorm, he was forced 
to deſiſt, with ſome loſs, notwithſtanding that he 
ſent part of his army crols the river to aſſault the 
the City in another quarter; at the ſame time one 
part of his detachment actually made their way in- 
to the city through Aldgate, but were driven out 
again, by the valour of alderman Robert Baſſet and 
the citizens. | 

The baſtard of Fauconbridge (for by that name 
this adventurer was known) finding himſelf thus 
baffled, and that his men, defeated of their hopes 
of plunder, began to deſert him, embarked on board 
his ſhips, which lay at Blackwall, in the river 
Thames, and failed round to Sandwich, whither 
king Edward, who, upon the advice of this diſ- 
turbance, had returned in great haſte, with a party 
of three thouſand men, to London, purſued him, 
and, reducing the town, took the baſtard priſoner, 
whom he cauled to be immediately executed: and 
thus an end was put to the laſt enterprize of the 
— party for recovering the crown of Eng- 

and. 

All the legitimate male iſſue of that houſe now 
became extinct in the perſon of the hapleſs Henry 
VI. who, on the twentieth of June this year, died 
ſuddenly in his priſon of the Tower. Though he 
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was wholly given up to devotion, and ſeemed ut- 
terly inſenſible to the cares of ambition, yer he 
could not but ſenſibly feel the heavy afflictions that 
now fell upon him at once, particularly the inhu- 
man butchery of his only fon, and the captivity of 
his queen ; his feeble frame funk beneath the 
weight of ſo many calamities, and he died over- 
whelmed with grief, which probably brought on 
an apoplexy, for he was found dead in his bed be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night. It has been in- 
duſtriouſly handed down by a number of hiſtorians, 
particularly thoſe of the Lancattrian faction, that 
the duke of Gloceſter ſlew him with his own hand; 
but that prince's memory has been loaded with this 
crime without any ſufficient authority; and if an 
act of that kind was really perpetrated, it ſeems 
much more reaſonable to impute it to the bloody 
jealouſy of Edward, who had now little about him 
of a man beſides his form and his follies, and who, 
from the late inſurrection under the baſtard of 
Fauconbridge, might ſuppoſe that he could never 
be ſafe on the throne while Henry was alive. But 
the truth is, no authority can be found to prove 
that Henry died a violent death; on the con- 
trary, it is on all hands allowed that his corpſe 
was conveyed to St. Paul's church, and from thence 
to Black- friars, at both which places it lay for ſome 
time expoſed to public view z a circumſtance which 
ill agrees with a private murder. His remains were 
afterwards depoſited in the abbey of Chertſey, from 
whence they were removed by Richard III. and in- 
terred in a more pompous manner at Windſor. 

Edward, now ſceing himſelf in firm poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England, which had coſt him ſo much 
perjury, diſſimulation, and bloodſhed to acquire, 
thought proper to create his ſon Edward prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, 
which he did on the twenty- ſixth of June this year 
and, though he had ſeen ſufficiently, by his own 
practice and that of others, how weak an influence 
oaths have upon the actions of mankind, when 
forced upon them, yet he thought it no unneceſ- 
ſary precaution to aſſemble, on the third day of 
July, -ten biſhops, five dukes, fix earls, fourteen 
barons, fir William Courtney, and ten other of the 
moſt conſiderable among the knights, in the Par- 
liament- chamber at Weltminſter, where they ſwore 
to maintain and ſupport the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in his family, and took the oath of eventual allegi- 
ance to his ſon Edward, prince of Wales. 

Shortly after, Edward granted a pardon to 
William of Wanefleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
ſeven other prelates, who had adhered to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. From the beginning cf his reign to 
the end he always carried it fair with the clergy; 
however, George Neville, archbiſhop of York, 
was ſent by him into exile, and impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Guiſnes, near Calais; for ſeveral years, 
during which time Edward enjoyed the revenues of 
his ſee, after having ſeized all his other effects. 
The dignity of great-chamberlain of England, va- 
cant by the death of Warwick, was conferred on 
the duke of Gloceſter, who afterwards reſigned it 
to his brother Clarence, on being appointed con- 
ſtable. The government of Calais was beſtowed 
upon Anthony Woodville, earl Rivers, the queen's 
brother; but the garriſon refuſed to admit any 
perſon in that quality except the lord Haſtings, 
who was theretore appointed governor, and fir 
John Howard was nominated his deputy, 
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The remaining part of the year was employed 
in negociations with different potentates, of which 
we ſhall proceed to give a curſory account. The 
firſt was with James III king of Scotland. Dur- 
ing the troubles 1n England, the truce between 
the Engliſh and Scots had been frequently violated, 
contrary to the intention of the two kings: after 
Edward's reſtoration, James ſent ambaſſadors to 

ropoſe a congrels, and it was agreed that one 
ſhould be held at Alnwick, in Northumberland, on 
che twenty-fourth of September, for a mutual re- 
paration of the outrages committed by the two na- 
tions upon one another. The two kings were 
equally delirous to preſerve the truce, and even to 
conclude a final peace; this negociation, however, 
was not ended till the year 1473. It appears in the 
Collection of Public Acts, that Edward empower- 
ed his ambaſſadors to propoſe a marriage between 
the king of Scotland and one of his daughters : 
but more of this in the ſequel. 

On the thirtieth of September he renewed a 
treaty of commerce and truce for thirty years with 
Francis II. duke of Brittany. This confirmation 
was neceſſary, as the truce made during the earl of 
Warwick's adminiſtration had been often violated. 

Lewis XI. was very ſenſible Edward had no rea- 
ſon to be pleaſed with him : but, however, he 
made him propoſals of a truce, as that made with 
Henry VI. was of no force now Edward was re- 
ſtored. In the preſent ſituation of the Englith at- 
fairs, it was by no means proper for Edward to re- 
new the war with France : his kingdom was too 
much exhauſted to think fo early of ſuch an under- 
taking; therefore, without much entreaty, he agreed 
to coarinue the truce from the firſt of September 
this year, to the firſt of May following. 

Edward, however, did not place ſo much de- 
pendence on theſe truces as to neglect the 
neceſſary means cither for defending his realm, or 
attacking his enemies; and a parliament meeting 
on Tueſday the ſixth of October, at Weſtminſter, 
he obtained from the commons a ſupply of fourteen 
thouſand archers ; and from the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, a grant of the tenth of their rents and 
the profit of their eſtates. The thirtieth of No- 
vember the houſe was adjourned to February fol- 
lowing. 

The years 1472 and 1473 were neither of them 
diſtinguiſhed by ſo many great and important 
events as the laſt; they were wholly ſpent in nego- 
ciations tending to ſettle the tranquility of the king 
and kingdom, by truces or alliances with foreign 
princes, Edward was particularly careful to pre- 
vent every poſſible cauſe of diſcontent with the duke 
of Burgundy's ſubjects; for this purpoſe he ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for ſettling all commercial 
differences, and to conclude a final peace with the 
Hanſe towns“. A congreſs was accordingly held 
at Utrecht; but it was not till the year 1474 that 
all difficulties were adjuſted. Edward alſo, by his 
letters patent, confirmed the ancient alliance be: 
tween Richard II. and John, king of Portugal, 


for them and their ſucceſſors. 
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A. D. 1471—1473. 


But while Edward was thus providing for his ſe- 
curity abroad, his peace at home was interrupted 
by the arrival of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, in 
England. Of all the noblemen whom his cruelty 
had made his enemies, none were more determined 
than Oxford: this earl, who was a zealous favourer 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, had retired into France 
after the battle of Tewkeſbury ; but as he met with 
a cold reception from Lewis XI. who did not chute 
to quarrel with Edward, he refolved to return to 
his native country, and maintain his ground to the 
laſt drop of his blood. With this view he ſhut 
himſelf up, with only ſeventy followers, within St. 
Michael's Mount, in Cornwall. Edward, ever fear-— 
ful that the leaſt ſpark of reſiſtance lett unextin- 
guiſhed, might rekindle the flame which had threat- 
ened the deſtruction of his houſe, loſt not an in- 
{tant in providing againſt it: he ordered Forteſcue, 
one of his favourites, to march immediately with 
ſome troops into the Welt, and beſiege the earl in 
his ſtrong hold. Though Vere hav no chance of 
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either eſcaping or of holding the place out for any 


time, he boldly ſtood a ſiege but being at length 
obliged to ſurrender, through a ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, he was ſent priſoner, with two of his bro- 
thers, the lord Beaumont, and fir Thomas Clifford, 
to London, where the regard which all ranks of 
people had for the earl, prevented Edward's ac- 
cuſtomed cruelty from taking place. The earl and 
his two brothers had their lives ſpared ; but the 
former had his eſtate confiſcated, without any pro- 
viſion being left for himſelf or counteſs, even the 
common neceſſaries of life; and the earl himſelf 
was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Guiſnes, where 
he remained as long as Edward lived. 

But John Holland, duke of Exeter, who had 
been in confinement ever ſince the battle of Barnet, 
had entreated his wife, who was Edward's ſiſter, 
to employ her good offices for his releaſe; but 
that princeſs preferring her affection for her bro- 
ther to that for her huſband, abandoned the latter 
in his diſtreſs, and received from Edward a ſeparate 
allowance. Upon this the duke found means to 
get out of his priſon, and no one knew what was 
become of him, till he was found dead, ſome months 
after, on the ſea-ſhore in the county of Kent. 

This nobleman was the laſt branch of the houſe 
of Lancaſter that could give Edward any diſturb- 
ance, except the earl of Richmond, who reſided at 
the court of Brittany, with his uncle Jaſper, earl of 
Pembroke; and although theſe were in no condi- 
tion to interrupt the quiet of his reign, he eagerly 
deſired to have the young earl in his power: he 
accordingly ſent over an embaſly to the duke of 
Brittany, preſſing him to deliver up theſe noble- 
men; but that duke pleading the protection he had 
granted, and the ties of blood, excuſed himſelf 
from complying with this requeſt; though, at the 
ſame time, he gave Edward the moſt ſolemn aſſur- 
ances, that he would keep them in ſuch a manner 
that they ſhould never diſturb his government. 

The parliament, which had, by different proro- 
gations, ſat almoſt two years, paſſed an act, on the 
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* Theſe are certain towns in Germany, confederate for the 
benefit of trade. They are ſo called from the word Hanſe, 
fignifying Allianec. Bremen, in Lower Saxony, is ſaid to 
have been founder of this confederacy, about the year 1164. 
How many towns were aſſociated at firſt is not known: but 
the deſign ſo viiibly proſpered, that moſt of the chief trading 


places in Europe, to the number of ſeventy-two, entered into 


the confederacy. In the flouriſhing times of their alliance, 
theſe Hanſe towns had four general ſtaples viz. London, Bru- 

es in Flanders, Bergen in Normandy, and Novogrod in Ruſ- 
ia. At preſent the Flanſe Towns are in a manner reduced to 
theſe ſix, Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Dantzick, 
and Cologne, 


ſixth 


A. D. 1473, 1474. 
Gxth of October, 1473, for the reſumption of all 
grants of lands and offices, in order to improve the 
royal revenues. The king of Portugal. this year 
demanded the reſtitution of ſome veſſels, which had 
been taken by the Engliſh from his ſubjects; but 
as it appeared, in the courſe of the inquiry, that 
they had been pillaged by the baſtard of Faucon- 
bridge, during his rebellion, the king of Portugal 
deſiſted from his demand. In this parliament the 
carl of Northumberland was reſtored to the ho- 
nours and eſtates of his family; and Edward, will- 
ing to teſtify his gratitude to Lewis de Burges, 
lord of Gruytheuſe, by whom he had been fo hoſ- 
pitably entertained in Holland, created him a peer 
of England, by the title of earl of Wincheſter; 
and atterwards, by letters patent, allowed him to 
bear the arms of England in his eſcutcheon. We 
now come to the year 1474, which will afford us a 
oreater plenty of matter. a 

Notwithſtanding the cold reception which the 
duke of Burgundy had given Edward during his 
exile, the political intereſts of the two nations were 
ſo cloſely connected, that the Engliſh monarch was 
{till obliged ro maintain a friendly correſpondence 
with that duke, and this correſpondence now be- 
came more frequent than ever; for the duke of 
Burgundy having continual reaſons to be diſguſted 
with Lewis XI. whoſe reſtleſs and turbulent diſpo- 
ſition would not ſuffer any of his neighbours to be 
at peace, ſaw no other way to free himſelf from the 
perſecutions of his enemy, than to engage the 
king of England to make a powerful diverſion in 
France; and, in order to effect this purpoſe, he 
ſent ambaſſadors to England in the beginning of 
the year 1474, furniſhed with very ample pawers 
for concluding a treaty for undertaking the con- 
queſt of France jointly with the king of England. 
The duke of Brittany was in the ſecret of this ne- 

ociation, and it was fo privately carried on that 

ewis, notwithſtanding the good intelligence he 
generally had, got his firſt information of it from 
the court of Scotland, the king of which at that 
time was in treaty of marriage with Edward, for 
his ſon James with the princeſs Cicely, Edward's 
youngeſt daughter. Lewis thereupon ſent one of 
his miniſters to Scotland, to thank James for his in- 
telligence, and to endeavour to keep him firm to 
the ancient treaties between the two crowns. 

It was the twenty-firſt of July this year, be- 
fore matters could be adjuſted, for the great un- 
dertaking of the conqueſt of France, between Ed- 
ward and the duke of Burgundy. On that day 1s 
dated the duke's convention for aſſiſtance to Ed- 
ward: in the preamble of this act, the government 
of France is loaded with the moſt horrible imputa- 
tions; Lewis is termed its uſurper, and Edward 
its lawful king. This convention, which is mu- 
tual, ſtipulates, 

„ I. That before, or about, the firſt day of 
July 1475, Edward ſhould be in readinels, with an 
army of upwards of ten thouſand men, to land in 
France, for the recovery of the duchies of Nor- 
mandy and Guienne in particular, and the king- 
dom of France in general. 

* I. The duke of Burgundy engages to aſſiſt 
him in perſon with all his force, towards the ſaid 
recovery, againſt Lewis and all others. 

III. The third article propounds that Edward 
ſhall liſten to no propoſitions, nor ſo much as ad- 
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| mit any meſſages, or letters, without conſent of 
the duke, from Lewis or any poſſeſſing the crown 


of France. This article is mutual. 

IV. Both powers, as ſoon as they ſhould de- 
clare war, were, throughout their dominions, to 
proclaim Lewis as their common enemy, and to diſ- 
treſs him in all convenient places, ſo as to be within 
reach of one another's aſſiſtance. 

V. By the fifth article, both parties, and their 
lieutenants, are obliged to march to one another's 
aſſiſtance in all places of neceſſity or danger. 

« VI. The ſixth article provides, that neither 
prince ſhall give over the war while the other is 
willing to continue it; and that if either is abſent 
trom the army, his lieutenant ſhall be bound to 
obey the prince that is preſent ; and that both ſhall 
agree in their winter- quarters, and in finiſhing their 
campaign: nay even after both parties were retired 
to winter- quarters, if either prince thought fit again 
to take the ficld, with all, or part of his army, the 
other prince, or his lieutenant, was obliged to do 
in like manner.“ | 

Next follows what the records call “a letter of 
agreement between the two contracting parties,” 
but it is only in general terms, and Edward by it 
promiſes to relieve France from the hardſhips ſne 
ſuffered under the government of Lewis, and to 
reſtore baniſhed juſtice; he likewiſe renews his for- 
mer engagements with the duke of Burgundy. 
Then follow what they call “ explanation of the 
articles concerning the mutual quotas of troops.” 

It is agreed, that when either party make the 
requiſition of fix thouſand men (which either party 
might do of the other), the party ſo required was 
obliged to pay three thouſand ſix hundred of them 
out of his own pocket, in caſe the other party was 
engaged in a war for his own defence; while the 
remainder was to be paid by the party requiring : 
but if the war was undertaken from other motives 
than ſelf-defence, then the requiring party was to 
be at the expence of all the ſix thouſand. This 
treaty was held to be perpetual.” 

The next article ſtipuſates, That the duke of 
Burgundy ſhould, in conſideration of the aſſiſtance 
he was to give Edward, have the dutchy of Barr, 
the earldoms of Champaign, Nevers, Retel, Eu, 
and Guiſe; the barony of Ducie, and the lordſhip 
of Tournay, the city and lordſhip of Linghen, the 
town and caſtle of Pequigney, all the towns with 
their lordſhips on each ſide of the Somme, and all 
the eſtates of the earl of St. Paul, not holding of 
tht duchies of Normandy and Guienne all which 
he was to hold without any reſort, independent of 
Edward, or any of his ſucceſſors; as he was to do 
all the reſt of his dominions, which he then held 
of the crown of France.” 

We have next a more particular convention be- 
tween Edward and the duke, by which the latter 
obliges himſelf «to furniſh to the former any num- 
ber of men not under ten thouſand, nor above 
twenty, whenever he ſhould be required; the 
wages and particular proviſions for theſe men are 
likewiſe ſtipulated.” Edward next promiſes to pay 
thoſe troops regularly; and in caſe he was a year 
in arrear, that the duke ſhould not be obliged to 
furniſh him the next year. He then ſtipulates, 
„That, notwithſtanding any convention between 
him and the duke, he ſhould be crowned at 
Rheims*,” | 
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* Rymer, vol. xi. p. 806, 807, 808, 809, &c. 
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Theſe treaties being ratified and approved by 


the parliament, now in the fifth ſeſſion, which 
granted the neceſſary ſupplies, the king began to 
iſſue commiſſions for levying troops, and in the 
mean time ſent ambaſſadors to the different courts 
of Europe, to form new alliances, or at leaſt to 
prevent the union of the ſeveral powers with his 
enemy; and he ſecured the commerce of his ſub- 
jects, and his realm from invaſion during his ab- 
ſence, by renewing the truce with Scotland, which 
having, ten years before, been agreed on till Octo- 
ber 31, 1479, was now renewed for four years 
longer. This was farther cemented by a contract 
for a mariage between the princeſs Cecily, Edward's 
youngeſt daughter, not yet five years old, and James, 
eldeſt fon and heir of James III. king of Scotland, 
not yet three years of age; and in cale either of 
the parties died, his or her place was to be ſupplied 
by another of the ſame ſex reſpectively. A join- 
ture was ſettled ; the ſum of twenty thouſand marks 
fixed for the young princeſs's portion, to be paid 
by ſtipulated ſums at different times; but to be 
refunded if the marriage was not completed when 
the parties came to be of a fit age. or, through any 
accident, did not take effect: the two kings en- 
gaged mutually to aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing 
all rebellions, and to give neither countenance, aid, 
or protection to any rebels whatever. 

On the firſt of February, 1475, Edward directed 
his letters to almoft all the ſheriffs and magiſtrates 
in England, for a rendezvous of his troops by the 
twenty ſixth of May, at Portſmouth, in the county 
of Southampton. The army accordingly aſſem- 
bled to the number of thirty thouſand ; and, what 
is very extraordinary, thoſe all of them Engliſhmen, 
2 circumſtance which was peculiar to this Edward, 
his great predeceſſors Edward III. and Henry V. 
having under them, in all their expeditions, great 
numbers of French and foreigners. 

On the twelfth of June, the lords Audley and 
Duras had a commiſſion to command three thou- 
ſand auxiliaries, in the duke of Brittany's ſervice : 
and on the twentieth of that month, the army be- 
ing embarked, Edward, after leaving his ſon, the 
prince of Wales, not yet five years old, guardian 
of England, ſailed over to Calais; and his troops, 
mindful of the great conqueſts which their anceſtors 
had made in the French dominions, flattered them- 
felves with the proſpect of the ſame good fortune. 
But all their ſanguine hopes were blaſted, when 
they ſaw themſelves joined by the duke of Bur- 
gundy with no more than his ordinary equipages, 
and not a ſoldier attending him. That prince, 
tranſported by the violence of his temper, had carried 
his armies to a great diſtance, and employed them 
in wars on the frontiers of Germany and againſt 
the duke of Lorraine: when Edward juſtly re- 
proved him with his remiſſneſs in executing his part 
of the convention between them, he excuſed himſelf 
by pretending that his army would ſoon be re- 
aſſembled, and by putting into the king's hand a 
letter from the count St. de Pol, conſtable of 
France, promiſing to deliver up St. Quintin 
ummediately to the Engliſh. Edward appeared 
fomewhat ſatisfied upon reading this letter; and, 
in full confidence of its contents, he advanced 
towards Peronne, and ſent off a detachment to 
take poſſeſſion of St. Quintin. Being arrived 
at Peronne, he was acquainted that his detach- 
ment had not only been refuſed admittance into 
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St. Quintin, but loſt ſome men by a ſally from 
the garriſon. The duke of Burgundy in vain la- 
boured to reinſpire the Engliſh with confidence, 
after this inſtance of diſſimulation; and beginning 
to be apprehenſive about the ſafety of his own per- 


ſon, the next morning, under pretext of ſetting 


out for his army, he took his leave of Edward, 
without giving any orders for the ſubſiſtence or ac- 
commodation of his allies. | 

Edward perceiving that there was no dependence 
to be placed on fo thoughtleſs and treacherous 
an ally, reſolved to depend upon his own ſtrength 
for making conqueſts, He had brought with him 
as fine an army as had ever entered France from 
this country, was attended by all the conſiderable 
noblemen of his kingdom, and his forces were 
provided with all neceſſaries, and qualified in 
every reſpe& to force its way from one end of 
France to the other. 

Lewis ſaw this, and trembled; more influenced 
by political conſiderations than the vain punctilios 
of honour, he thought no ſubmiſſions too mean, 
which could deliver him from enemies who had 
proved fo formidable to his predeceſſors, and who 
_ threatened to involve the kingdom in the 
like calamities which it had ſuffered by their vic- 
torious arms. Edward, upon his landing at Calais, 
had ſent an herald with a letter to Lewis, demand- 
ing the crown of France, and giving him defiance 
in caſe of refuſal. Lewis received the letter with 
great moderation, and was ſo far from treating this 
bravado with that contempt and indignation which 
a princeof leſs prudence would have difcovered, that 
he replied in a very mild and gentle manner, and 
even made the herald a handſome preſent : this ſo 
won upon the latter, that he gave Lewis a hint, 
that the lords Howard and Stanley, who had 
Edward's ear, would not be inacceſſible to any 
application from Lewis. The French king took 
the hint, and it afterwards did him great ſervice. ' 

For hearing that Edward was now preparing to 
enter Artois, he took an occaſion to ſend an herald to 
the Engliſh camp, and gave him directions to ap- 
ply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he was 
informed, were inclined to a peace, and whoſe 
good offices he earneſtly ſolicited towards effecting 
an accommodation. The two lords intereſted 
themſelves warmly in this project; and Edward 
himſelf * equally diſſatisfied with the duke of 
Burgundy, for failing in his engagements, and 
with the conſtable of St. Pol for his treachery, 
was the more diſpoſed to hearken to Lewis's pro- 
poſals: in fine, the matter being debated in the 
cabinet · council, it was reſolved to agree to a treaty 
for free commerce with France, and a truce for 
ſeven years, on the following terms. 

That Lewis ſhould pay ſeventy-five thouſand 
crowns to indemnify Edward for the expence of 
the expedition, on receipt of which the king of 
England ſhould immediately retire with his forces. 
That Lewis ſhould likewiſe grant him an annuity 
of fifty thouſand crowns for their joint lives, by 
two equal half-yearly payments, the firſt to com- 
mence at Eaſter next following. That the dauphin 
of France ſhould eſpouſe Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward, and ſettle ſixty thouſand livres a year up- 
on her, as a jointure. And that neither party 


ſhould encourage civil wars in the other's king- 

dom ; but that both parties ſhould aſſiſt each other 

in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection of their ſubjects.” 
We 
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A. D. 1475. 
We know of no mannerof objection made on the 
part of the Erench king againſt theſe preliminary 
demands, which being accepted, an interview was 
agreed upon between the two kings at Pecquigny, 
after a ſeven years truce was propoſed and agreed 
upon. The lord Howard and John Cheney, eſq. 
were pledges from Edward for his performance. 

The duke of Burgundy no ſooner heard what had 
paſſed between Edward and the king of France; 
than he poſted to the Engliſh camp, and ſeverely 
upbraided Edward with his breach of the alliance 
ſubſiſting between them: but the latter ſer his own 
conduct before him in ſo ſtrong a light, that the 
duke had little left to ſay : in a word, neither his 
oppoſition, nor that of the duke of Gloceſter, Ed- 
ward's brother, who, enraged to ſee the fine prol- 
pects he had formed by the conqueſt of France, 
now about to vaniſh, could divert Edward from 
his reſolution of giving Lewis the meeting. This 
interview was held between the two kings on the 
twenty-ninth of Auguſt, near Pecquigny, on a 
bridge built quite acroſs the Somme: in the mid- 
dle of the bridge was a box, which was divided into 
two by a lattice, the openings of which were but juſt 
large enough for thruſting a man's head through 
them; and on each ſide the lattice was a room for 
twelve perſons. A ſhort compliment paſſed be- 
tween the two monarchs, and the articles that had 
been agreed upon being produced, both Kings 
ſwore to obſerve them : after this, the attendants 
being ordered to withdraw, they had a private con- 
ference, the reſult of which was, that if the duke of 
Burgundy and the conſtable de St. Pol ſhould re- 
fuſe to take the benefit of the treaty, the king of 
France was left at full liberty to treat them in what 
manner he pleaſed ; but as to the duke of Brittany, 
Edward gratefully declined abandoning him ; and 
Lewis finding this, inſiſted no longer upon it: but 
by another circumſtance of this agreement, Lewis 
gained an advantage which contributed greatly to 
the aggrandizing of the French monarchy ; for on 
this occaſion he perſuaded Edward to releaſe Mar- 
garet of Anjou, for the ranſom of fifty thouſand 
crowns: to this Edward conſented, though not till 
Lewis had engaged to get a full diſcharge from 
Margaret of all her claims upon the crown of Eng- 
land for her dower. This unfortunate princeſs 
was releaſed the November following, and Lewis 
punctually paid the money. Full of gratitude to 
her deliverer, Margaret, the following year, ſigned 
a conveyance of all her right of ſucceſſion to Pro- 
vence and Anjou to Lewis and his heirs, and con- 
firmed it afterwards by her will at her death, which 
happened in 1482. Thus Lewis became the ſole 
heir of all thoſe dominions, which by this means 
became united to the crown of France. 

This interview being ended, the two kings 
parted extremely well ſatisfied with each other. 
Lewis, however, appears to have been ſtruck with 
terror at the ſight of the Engliſh army : he was of 
that genius, that he bought peace if he could at 
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any rate; but if forced upon a war, no prince 
acted with greater reſolution, and few had better 
fortune. Commines, who was an eye and ear- 
witneſs of all theſe tranſactions, tells us that Lewis 
dreaded nothing ſo much as Edward's taking a 
liking to France; and wiſhed above all things, that 
he would return to his own kingdom t. And he 
was ſo much afraid of the other's breaking his en- 
gagements, that he beſtowed conſiderable penſions 
upon the principal members of Edward's council“, 
that they might exert their endeavours in perſuading 
their maſter to adhere to the treaty. 

If we candidly examine all the circumſtances of 
this treaty, we cannot give our aſſent to the repre- 
ſentations of thole hiſtorians, who, without foun- 
dation, have magnified the wiſdom of Lewis on 
this occaſion, and pretend that the Engliſh were his 
dupes. It is plain, that the French King did not 
diſpute any one article preſcribed him by Edward; 
and though it was afterwards diſputed between the 
French and Enghſh, whether the annual payment 
of fifty thouſand crowns was to be ſtyled a penſion 
or a tribute, the former being willing to conſider 
it in the firſt light, and the other in the latter, yet 
I think we may with the ſtrongeſt reaſon give the 
name of tribute to this annuity : this ſeems to be 
implied by the word “ Cenſus,” put in the title 
of acquittances and other inſtruments relating 
to the payment, though all words expreſſing 
either, ſeem to be induſtriouſly avoided in all ſuch 
inſtruments : again, as the court of France never 
granted a penſion to any foreign prince, without 
receiving for it an oath of fealty and an act of ho- 
mage (neither whereof were required in this caſe); 
and as Edward in the treaty ſtyles Lewis only his 
coulin of France, this annuity ſeems to be a ſort of 
tributary compenſation for Edward's delaying his 
claim upon the crown of France, occaſioned by 
this truce : and the following circumſtance, given 
us by Commines, ſtrongly proves that the French 
court dreaded nothing ſo much as an altercation on 
this point. 

« One of the Engliſh (ſays that hiſtorian) told 
me, that had the Joke of Burgundy joined them 
with his army, perhaps the peace had not been 
concluded. The viſcount of Narbonne over-hear- 
ing him, replied, © Could you be fo weak as to be- 
lieve the duke of Burgundy wanted a great num- 
ber of good ſoldiers ? he had only put them into 
quarters of refreſhment; and you were in ſuch haſte 
to be at home again, that ſix hundred pipes of wine, 
and a penſion fromour king ſent you back intoEng- 
land.” The Engliſhman was in a paſſion, and 
anſwered with much warmth, Do you call the 
money your king gave us, a penſion? It is a tri- 
bute: and, by St. George! you may prate fo 
much as will bring us back again to prove it.“ I 
interrupted them (adds Commines) and turned it 
into a jeſt ; but the Engliſhman would not under- 
ſtand it ſo. When I informed the king of it af- 
rerwards, he was highly offended with the viſcount 


+ The interview being ended, Lewis repaired to Amiens, 
attended by the lord Howard, who was left as an hoſtage for 
Edward's performance of the articles of the treaty ; and while 
the king was waſhing his hands, after ſupper, this nobleman 
whiſpered in his ear that Edward might eaſily be perſuaded to 
take a journey to Paris: Lewis made no anſwer to this hint 
until it was repeated, and then he ſaid, that the war which he 
was carrying on with the duke of Burgundy would not allow 
him to go to Paris, and thercfore he was very forry he could 
nct have the honour of receiving the viſit of the Engliſh mo- 


narch. Edward (ſaid he privately to Commines) is a very 
handſome and amorous prince ; ſome ladies at Paris may be as 

fond of him as he ſhall be of them, and may invite him to return 

in another manner.” Commines, hv. iv. chap. 10. 

* The lords Haſtings and Howard, the biſhop of Lincoln, 
the maſter of the rolls, the marquis of Dorſet, ir Anthony St. 
Leger, with fix or eight more of Edward's chief counſellors, 
all received yearly ſtipends from the French court; and all but 
the lord Haſtings gave acquittances for the ſame. Commines, 
lib. vi. chap. 2. 

of 


tis 
bf Narbonne.” Commines could ſpeak of theſe 
things with certainty, ſince he was in Lewis's 
ſervice and confidence. At length, however, 
Lewis was rid of all his fears by the departure of 
the Engliſh, who returned to their own country ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with the reliſh of the French 
wine, and the goodnels of the French money. 

The duke of Burgundy, at parting with Ed- 
ward at his laſt interview, had ſworn that he diſ- 
dained the mediation of England ſo much, that he 
would not be comprehended in the truce, nor en- 
ter into any negociation with Lewis until three 
months after the Engliſh army had arrived in their 
own country; but he toon tound reaſon to retract 
his declaration, and within a very few days, viz. 
on the thirteenth of September, he made a truce for 
nine years with Lewis. As to the conſtable St. Pol, 
who had deceived the three princes, and been the 
principal author of their diviſion, he ſaw himſelf 
forſaken in the end by all, and forced to retire into 
the duke of Burgundy's dominions, upon the 
faith of a ſafe conduct; but, notwithſtanding that 
ſecurity, he was delivered up by the duke to Lewis, 
who commanded his head to be ſtruck off; a juſt 
retaliation upon a perſon who had ſo ſcandalouſly 
juggled with both parties. 

Edward being now at peace with all his neigh- 
bours, and having no inſurrection to dread at home, 
applied himſelf to the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
filling his coffers. The diſbanding of the army, 
lately returned from France, had filled all the roads 
with robbers, and nobody could travel without 
danger of loling their lives or effects: to remedy 
this grievance, the king, early in the ſpring of 
1476, made a circuit with his judges through the 
kingdom, and exerted himſelf on this occaſion with 
ſuch vigour and impartiality, that he reſtored the 
public peace, that had been ſo greatly injured. 
The nation had ſhewn itſelf ſo diſcontented with 
the mifcarriage of the late expedition, from which 
it had entertained ſuch ſanguine expectations, that 
Edward was deterred from aſking any farther ſup- 
plies from parliament, and therefore had recourle 
to other methods of accumulating treaſure : he en- 
gaged in commerce, which he carried on to a great 
extent as a private merchant ; he ſold the profits of 
vacant prelacies ; he demanded fines for the reſti- 
tution of temporalities; he ranſacked old records 
to find defective titles, and obliged the proprietors 
to pay large ſums for their confirmation; and he 
impoſed exorbitant taxes upon the clergy. By 
theſe methods he amaſſed large ſums, the vice of 
avarice growing ſtronger as his wealth increaſed and 
his age advanced : the time not employed in theſe 
cares, he chiefly paſſed in female converſation and 
amuſements; and his court, from the example of 
its head, became a ſcene of luſt and lewdneſs. 

In this ceſſation of every manly employment, the 
reader is to expect very little buſineſs : the ancient 
treaties, however, with the king of Denmark were 
now renewed as allo thoſe with the Hanſe Towns, 
in Germany, and with the court of Caſtile. The 
open demonltration of friendſhip which Edward had 
given towards the duke of Brittany, made him 
imagine that duke would readily embrace an op 
portunity of ſhewing his acknowlegement ; he 
therefore {ent ambaſſadors to him, under colour of 
renewing their truce; but the true endof their com- 
miſſion was to propoſe the delivering up of the 


earl of Richmond, pretending that Edward, de- 
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ſirous of reconciling the jarring factions of York 
and Lancaſter, propoſed to marry young Henry to 
one of his own daughters. The duke of Brittany, 
a good prince, judging of others by himſelf, agreed 
to deliver up Richmond and his uncle, the earl of 
Pembroke : and the ambaſſadors having got them 

5050 to St. 
Malo's, there to embark ; but the duke's miniſters 
repreſenting to him how infamous it would make 
him appear in the eye of the world, ſhould the two 
princes fall victims of Edward's jealouſy, which was 
moſt probable, he, upon recollection, confeſſed the 
juſtneſs of the remonſtrance, and forthwith diſ- 
patched his favourite, Landois, poſt to prevent 
their embarkation. Landois arrived jult time 
enough; the earl and his uncle were on the point 
of embarxing, but Landois found means to draw 
them aſide, and gave them intimation of his errand; 
thereupon they inſtantly took refuge in a church, 
from whence Landois told the Engliſh ambaſiadors 
they could not be taken, and thoſe latter were 
forced to depart without their prey; and when they 
came to England, their failure brought them into 
diſgrace, and embittered all Edward's enjoyments. 
Thus, by a ſort of miracle, Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, eſcaped the danger to which he was expoſed, 
Providence having preſerved him on this occaſion, 
in order to place him one day on the throne or 
England. Thereſtof the year 1476 affords nothing 
remarkable concerning the affairs of Englana, 
except the death of the duke of Burgundy. This 
prince poſſeſſed the ambition zs well as the courage 
and intrepidity of a conqueror bot being deſtitute 
of policy and prudence, qualities no leſs neceſſary, 
he was unſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, and pe- 
riſhed at laſt in a battle againſt the Swils, in the 
forty-ſixth year of his age, leaving behind him an 
only daughter, Mary, who, as ſhe was heireſs of 
his extenſive dominions, was earneſtly courted by 
all the potentates of Europe. 

The death of the duke of Burgundy afforded 
Lewis an opportunity of procuring this match for 
the dauphin, and by that means of adding to the 
crown of France all the provinces of the Low 
Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and Pi- 
cardy ; but Lewis had conceived ſuch a violent and 
implacable hatred againſt the houſe of Burgundy, 
that he determined to reduce the young ducheſs by 
force of arms; and entering her dominions with 
his troops, in the ſpring of 1477, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the duchy of Burgundy, and of 
that part of Picardy which had been yielded to 
Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras: but the 
ſtates of the Netherlands were ſo incenſed at his 
baſe and ungenerous proceedings, that they be- 
ſtowed their ſovereign on Maximilian of Auſtria, 
ſon of the emperor Frederic, from whom they 
hoped for relief in their preſent diſtreſs. Thus 
was France deprived of the opportunity, which 
ſhe could never after regain, of enlarging her do- 


minions by the addition of thoſe fertile and beau- _ 


tiful provinces; and the marriage of the ducheſs 
with Maximilian not only changed the face of af- 
fairs, but introduced a new ſyſtem of politics into 
Europe: nay it may be ſaid to be the firſt and 
principal ſource of moſt of the wars wherewith we 
have been troubled ever ſince. But it is now time 


to take a view of affairs in England. 
It appears, that the adminiſtration was wholly 
engroſſed by the queen and her relations, who were 
now 
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A. D. 1477, 1478. 3 
now become extremely unpopular, not only by 
their continually graſping at all power, but alſo by 
the haughtineſs of their demeanor, and the pride 
they ſeemed to take in oppoſing, on all occaſions, 
the king's brothers. Richard duke of Gloceſter, 
who was naturally cloſe, reſerved, and deliberate, 
managed ſo with them as not to come to an open 
breach; but George, duke of Clarence, a weak 
prince, of great pride, ambition, and impetuolity, 
could not ſuppreſs his indignation, which was con- 
tinually — ow out into threats and invectives. 

This behaviour, doubtleſs, increaſed the aver- 
ſion of the queen and her family to Clarence ; and 
an event which happened about this time, contri- 
buted to heighten the animoſity between them, 
and ſeems to have laid the firſt foundation for the 
duke's untimely fate: George having loſt his wife 
Iſabel, daughter of the late earl of Warwick, a 
ſhort time before the death of Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, applied to his ſiſter Margaret, ducheſs 
dowager of — who loved him above all 
her brothers, for employing her good offices to 
bring about a match between him and her ſtep- 
daughter, Mary, the heireſs of Burgundy. It was 
the moſt deſirable alliance for England that could 
be formed; and Margaret uſed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to effect it: but Edward, king of England, 
having gotten intelligence of this negociation, by 
means of Lewis XI. (who ſtrove all in his power 
to keep the Engliſh court in good humour), and 
being jealous of his brother's elevation to ſo great 
a ſovereignty, or biaſſed by the queen, who wanted 
to ſecure this match for her own brother, Anthony 
Woodville, earl Rivers, threw ſuch obſtacles in the 
way, as allowed time and means for the emperor 
Frederic to ſucceed in behalf of his ſon Maximi- 
lian. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch treatment would 
not fail to exaſperate the mind of Clarence, who 
ſhewed his reſentment by coming leſs frequent to 
court, by ſaying little or nothing in the privy- 
council, and carefully avoiding ſeeing his brother 
Edward in private. This behaviour occaſioned a 
coldneſs and reſerve in the king towards Clarence, 
who now complained of the meaſures of the court 
with greater vehemence than ever. This inconſi- 
derate conduct ſerved only to facilitate the deſigns 
of his enemies, every motion of his being watched, 
every peeviſh expreſſion aggravated, and every action 
miſrepreſented, or wreſted to render him ſuſpected. 
In this his brother Richard, duke of Gloceſter, is ſaid 
to have had a principal hand, who having already 
formed a deſign to ſeize the crown at the death of 
their elder brother, whoſe ſpirits and health were 
daily waſted by his exceſſive indulgence in pleaſure, 
thought the only means to ſecure ſucceſs to his en- 
terprize, would be to remove Clarence out of the 
way, who ſtood between him and the ſucceſſion, 
and therefore determined to accompliſh his ruin. 
With this view he artfully inflamed the hatred of 
that duke againſt the king, until he wrung from 
him ſuch expreſſions as, being afterwards related to 
Edward, made that barbarous brother, who held no 
blood dear, if his jealouſly was alarmed, gave or- 
ders for ſeizing Clarence, on ſuſpicion of treaſon 
againſt his crown and life; and he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 

A parliament was ordered to meet on Friday the 
ſixteenth of January, 1478, at Weſtminſter ; and 
Henry, duke of Buckingham, was appointed high- 
70 
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ſteward of England, to preſide at the trial of 
Clarence, whoſe accuſation was laid in the follow- 
ing articles. 1 

I. For having reflected on the king for putting 
to death one Burdett, a retainer or vaſſal of the 
duke's; and that he, the ſaid duke, had induſtri - 
ouſly propagated this accuſation againſt his ſove- 
reign. | EEE | | 
II. That he had accuſed the king of practiſing 
necromantic arts to take off ſuch of his ſubjects 
whom he could not reach by law. + 
III. That he had openly ſaid king Edward was 
a — and not begotten by Richard, duke of 
Tenn. -.; WY | 

IV. That the ſaid duke had compelled his vaſ- 
ſals to take an oath of fealty to him and his heirs. 

V. That he had flanderouſly alleged the king did 

him wrong, and that he had uſed witchcraft to de- 
prive him, the ſaid duke, of his life. 
VI. Laſtly, that he had attempted to avail him- 
ſelf of the act of parliament, by which he and heirs 
were declared ſucceſſors to the crown of England, 
failing the male iſſue of Henry VI. 
The duke denied every part of the charge, and 
it is certain it would have been very difficult for 
his enemies to have proved all theſe articles of im- 
peachment : they ſeem to have been too ſenſible ot 
this; arid all our hiſtorians agree, that he was 
ſecretly put to death in the Tower, a few days be- 
fore his trial was to have come on; and that the 
duke of Gloceſter aſſiſted in this inhuman office, 
by helping to thruſt his head into a butt of malm- 
ſey, by which he was ſuffocated. RR 

The death of the duke of Clarence raiſed ſuch 
an outcry among the people, that the court began 
to grow apprehenſive for the conſequences ; and, 
to quiet their diſcontents, gave out that he died of 
an immoderate debauch of drinking, to which he 
had taken out of grief for his confinement ; but 
this artifice was not capable of amuſing the pub- 
lic, who could not without horror reflect upon a 
prince of the blood thus dying a priſoner in pri- 
vate, and in the power of his declared enemies. 
The duke left behind him one ſon, named Edward, 
who inherited from his grand-father, by the mo- 
ther's ſide, the title of carl of Warwick ; and a 
daughter called Margaret, who was afterwards 
counteſs of Saliſbury ; both of them following 
their father by a violent death, from the cruel un- 
relenting ſuſpicion of their kindred kings. 

It has been pretended by an old writer (Hall), 
that Edward was afterwards greatly grieved for the 
death of his brother, inſomuch that when any one 
ſued to him for the pardon of a condemned male- 
factor, he would break out into this exclamation, 
Oh, unfortunate brother Clarence! for whoſe 
life not one creature would make interceſſion !” 
And yet we find this penitent prince chuſing the 
very time of his brother's untimely fate, to re- 
double the revels of his court by inveſting his eldeſt 
ſon, Edward (afterwards Edward V.) with the 
principality of Wales, the earldom of Cheſter, and 
his other eſtates; and creating his ſecond ſon, Ri- 
chard, duke of York ; and, though not above two 
years and a half old, marrying him to Anne, only 
daughter of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, and 
heireſs to that title and eſtate, then about ſix years 
old, and her fortune, in caſe of death, was ſettled 
upon the young duke. The rejoicings of Edward 
and his * this occaſion ſet med not ſo much 

| on 


118 
on atcount of the two princes promotions, as their 
ſatisfaction to ſee the project of the duke of Cla- 
rence's ruin effected; and their indecent con- 
duct ſerved only heighten the murmurs of the 
People. PF IP * 

| ring theſe tranſactions in England, Maximilian, 
who had married the young ducheſs of Burgundy, 
reſolved to wreſt from Lewis the French king the 
places he had taken in his bride's country; and he 
met with ſuch ſucceſs in his endeavours, on ac- 
count of the affection of the inhabitants for the 
honſe of Burgundy, that, in all probabtlity, he 
would have recovered the whole duchy, had he 
been ſupported by his father, the molt covetous, 
or Edward, the moſt voluptuous prince of his age : 
but both of them failed him ; the one being loth 
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to part with his money, and the other wholly un- 


der the influence of his queen, who reſented the 
refuſal her brother Anthony, earl of Rivers, had 
met with in his pretenſions to the young ducheſs of 
Burgundy : add to this, that Edward ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be amuſed from time to time by Lewis, 
with flattering promiſes, that the other never in- 
tended to perform; nor had any thing been adjuſt- 
ed all this time relating to the treaty of Amiens. 
But this year Lewis ſent over ambaſſadors, to offer 
that both the truce and the payment of the annuity 
ſhould be continued for one hundred years after the 
death of each of the kings. To this Edward agreed 
but, at the ſame,” time he put the French ambaſ- 
ſadors in mind, that his — — Elizabeth was 
now twelve years of age, therefore capable of matri- 
mony: and that, though the dauphin was yet too 
young for conſummation, yet that was no reaſon 
why ſhe ſhould not be betrothed to him, and im- 
mediately enter on poſſeſſion of the ſixty thouſand 
livres a year, agreed upon as her appointment, as 
foon as ſhe came to a matrimonial age. All this 
was digeſted into inſtructions to Edward's reſidents 
at the French court, who had orders to make the 
demand, and betroth the princeſs to the dauphin. 

But Lewis, who had another match in view for 
his ſon, put them off, from time to time, with a 
dilatory anſwer; and finding that money was the 
means to prolong Edward'slethargy, he paid off, the 
remainder of the ranſom of Margaret of Anjou, and 
ſent over the biſhop of Elna, in February of the 
following year, 1479, to offer ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of fifty thouſand crowns annuity for the long 
term to which it and the truce were now extended. 
The ſecurity which the prelate offered, was the 
oath of Lewis, together with the bonds of the bank 
of Medicis, and letters patent confirmed by the 
eſtates of France, and the papal authority denounc- 
ing excommunication in caſe of failure. This ſe- 
curity effectually quieted Edward's ſcruples: in- 
deed, the Engliſh monarch was grown too indolent 
to undertake any enterprize that required perſonal 
activity, and all that we know of Edward's pro- 
ceedings this year (1479), was that he entered into 
a treaty with the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy, 
by a marriage between his daughter Anne and their 
ſon, a child ſcarcely a year old; as alſo another 
treaty between the prince of Caſtile and his daugh- 
ter Catherine, to the ſame purpoſe; that he confirmed 
his alliance with the court of Denmark ; and made 
his infant ſon Richard, duke of York, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland “. 
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A. D. 1448—1480. 


Thus ſtood matters in England till May, 1480, 
when Edward, beginning to be uneaſy at the ſhuf- 
fling of Lewis, ſent over John, lord Howard, to 
treat with that King, about the ſpeedy celebration 
of the marriage between the dauphin and Eliza- 


| beth, and to adjuſt the time and place for that 
princeſs's coming over to France and taking poſ- 


ſeſſion of her dowry; but Lewis was ſo far from 
giving any ſatisfaction on theſe heads, that, having 
gained the principal point he had at heart, namely, 
the preventing Edward from acting offenſively on 
the continent, he no longer thought it neceſſary to 
keep meaſures with the Engliſh court, and entered 
into a treaty with Maximilian of Auſtria, and Mary, 
heireſs of Burgundy, for marrying the dauphin to 
their daughter Margaret, an infant of two years of 
age. 

Not contented with this notorious breach of 
faith, or, perhaps, fearful, that Edward's eyes be- 
ing opened to his perfidy and diſſimulation, he 
Might be tempted, indolent as he was, to take re- 
venge for ſuch indignity, the French monarch, 
whole prudence was equal to his falſhood, endea- 
voured to avert the impending danger ; and, by a 
proper diſtribution of preſents in the court of Scot- 
land, he prevailed on James III. to break off the 
marriage which had been ſtipulated between his 
eldeſt fon and Cecily, Edward's ſecond daughter, 
though the Scottiſh prince had actually received a 
great part of her portion, and to commence hoſti- 
lities againſt England, notwithſtanding a truce ſub- 
ſiſted at that time between the two nations for 
forty years to come. | 

James III. king of Scotland retained all his fa- 
mily affection for the houſe of Valois : though he 
had hitherto continued in good correſpondence with 
the court of England, yet it was only by the per- 
miſſion and direction of the king of France. He 
was governed by a ſet of low, worthleſs, and cor- 
rupt miniſters, at whoſe inſtigation he had thrown 
his brother Alexander, duke of Albany, into pri- 
ſon; but this prince having made his eſcape, took 
refuge at the court of England, where James, earl 
of Douglas, had long found protection: and the 
Scotriſh monarch and his favourites making this an 
handle, it was reſolved in his worthleſs cabinet that 
England ſhould be invaded. Accordingly, having 
— together an army, they entered the borders; 

ut the Scottiſh authors and records give us a very 


blind account of the proceedings of this army: 


thus much is certain, they did nothing of any mo- 
ment, probably owing to the diſappointments James 
met with in the ſupplies he expected from France, 
and that the duke of Albany and the earl of Dou- 
glas had a powerful party attached to their intereſts 
among the great men in Scotland; and to diſtract 
that kingdom the more, endeavours were uſed to 
draw the earl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles, into their 
meaſures. 

Edward, who now began to rouſe from his le- 
thargy, was equally aſtoniſhed and incenſed at 
Lewis for the unpardonable affront that monarch 
had put upon his family in the perſon of his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, who had for ſome time been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of dauphineſs, in which 
ſhe was now ſupplanted by an infant. Liſtening tothe 
ſuggeſtions of his revenge only, without conſidering 
that Lewis, on this occaſion, had done nothing 
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A. D. 1481, 1482. E D W A 


more than retort his own behaviour in the caſe of 
the lady Bona, and that his on finances were in a 
bad ſtate for ſupporting a war, he reſolved to carry 
fire and ſword into the heart of France. But as it 
was neceſſary to end his quarrel with Scotland be- 
fore he embarked in a foreign expedition, he, in 
the beginning of the year 1481, declared his reſo- 
Jution of marching in perſon againſt the Scots, and 
ave orders for the neceſſary preparations towards a 
great expedition, "2 
In the mean time, in order to ſecure his intereſt 
in the continent of France, he renewed his alliance 
with the duke of Brittany; and, on the twenty- 
ſecond of June this year, we find him concluding 
a peace with that prince, which was cemented by 
a marriage between Edward's ſon the prince of 
Wales and the duke's eldeſt daughter Anne, pre- 
ſumptive heireſs of the duchy. Neither of the parties 
were yet of an age fit for marriage; it was there- 
fore provided by the articles, that if either of them 
died before conſummation, their places ſhould be 
ſupplied by brother or ſiſter ſo long as Edward and 
Francis ſnould have any children remaining alive of 
the reſpective ſexes. The dower of Anne was ſettled 
at twenty thouſand crowns a year, and her fortune 
at two hundred thouſand crowns, if Francis ſhould 
leave a ſon to ſucceed him in the duchy, who in 
that caſe was to marry one of Edward's daughters ; 
but if the princeſs of Brittany inherited her father's 
territories, a moiety of this fortune was to be re- 
mitted: it was farther provided, that in caſe two 
ſons were born of this intended marriage, the 
younger ſhould bear the arms of Brittany, be 
brought up in that country, and ſucceed his mo- 
ther in the dutchy : the other articles of the treaty 
provide that each power ſhould furniſh to the other, 


if attacked by France, three thouſand archers, to | wi 


be maintained three months at the expence of the 
furniſhing party“. 

On the twentieth of January, 1482, Edward 
called a parliament at Weſtminſter, in order to ob- 
tain a ſupply for carrying on the war with Scotland; 
and, on the fifteenth of February, the commons, 
by the aſſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
granted him ſuch an aid as they thought propor- 
tioned to his neceſſities, by the help of which he 
was enabled to raiſe a powerful army, in the mean 
time: but for ſome reaſons, inſtead of heading it 
in perſon, he gave the command to his brother 
Richard, duke of Gloceſter, with whom he joined 
Alexander, duke of Albany, younger brother to 
James III. whom he had engaged to aſſume the 
title of king of Scotland, and concluded with him 
a moſt infamous contract to depoſe his brother and 
uſurp his throne. A private treaty was alſo made 
between them, in which Alexander promiſed to do 
homage to Edward for his crown: he then engaged 
to break the ancient alliance between France and 
Scotland, and aſſociate with Edward againſt Lewis; 
to ſurrender Berwick to England; to eſpouſe Ed- 
ward's daughter Cecily, already affianced to the 
gun of 'Scotland, provided the could get rid of 

is preſent wife, according to the laws of the church; 
or, ſhould that be found impracticable, to match 
his fon with ſome princeſs of the royal family of 
England +. 
This treaty being ratified, the duke of Gloceſter, 
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march for Scotland, about the latter end of May, 
and arrived at Alnwick in the beginning of July. 
The number of men in this army, with their chief 
commanders, are thus handed down to us by three 
of our old Engliſh hiſtorians ꝓ: the firſt column 
was led by Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, 
under whom ſerved the lord Scroop of Bolton, fir 
John Dukfield, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
with ſix thouſand ſeven hundred common men : 
the ſecond column was commanded by the dukes 
of Gloceſter and Albany, having under them the 
lords Lovel, and Greyſtock, fir Edward Wood- 
ville, and others, with five thouſand eight hundred 
men: the lord Neville brought up the rear with 
three thouſand. Theſe three columns, which were 
all foot, were accompanied by two great bodies of 
horſe, to act as wings; the right of which was 
commanded by the lord Stanley, and conſiſted of 
four thouſand men of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire ; 
and the left wing was led by the lord Fitz Hugh, 
aſſiſted by fir William Parr and firJames Harrington, 
conſiſting of two thouſand men; while a thouſand 
were appointed to guard and attend the ordnance. 
Beſides all theſe land forces, a fleet was likewiſe 
fitted out, under Robert Radcliffe, which was to 
tranſport the heavieſt of the artillery, and attend 
the motions of the army. In this order they march- 
ed, and formed the ſiege of Berwick, the town of 
which preſently ſurrendered, though the caſtle pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence : but the duke of 
Gloceſter having advice that the Scottiſh nobility, 
who generally hated James, had riſen on their 
march, murdered three of that prince's chief fa- 
vourites, and afterwards diſbanded their troops, 
and that James himſelf had taken refuge in Edin- 
burgh caſtle, he left the ſiege of the cattle of Ber- 
wick to be carried on by the lord Stanley, fir John 
Elrington, and fir William Parr, with four thou- 
ſand men, and ſet out with the reſt of the army to- 
wards Edinburgh, waſting the country as they ad- 
vanced; and as James was in no condition to make 
head againſt him, they entered Edinburgh in tri- 
umph. The duke of Gloceſter, unwilling to 
come to extremities, deſired a conference with the 
nobility at Haddington, a town between Edinburgh 
and Berwick ; when, after ſome altercation on both 
ſides, it was agreed that the citizens of Edinburgh 
ſhould give ſecurity for the repayment of the ſums 
Edward had advanced as the fortune of his daugh- 
ter Cicely with the eldeſt ſon of Scotland, in caſe 
that match ſhould miſcarry; that the caftle of Ber- 
wick ſhould belong to the Engliſh ; that the duke 
of Albany ſhould be appointed regent of Scotland, 
that duke promiſing to acknowlege James as his 
fovereign ; and the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
the biſhop of Dunkeld, the chancellor, and the earl 
of Argyll, obliging themſelves to procure a free 
pardon and ſafety tor the duke's own perſon, and 
indemnification to his followers ||. This agree- 
ment being ratified, the duke of Albany, to his 
great mortification, found himſelf obliged to lay 
alide his late aſſumed title of king, and do homage 
anew to his brother James. That prince, how- 
ever, could not forgive him the part he had acted, 
and reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of being 
revenged : the duke, apprized of his intention, 
ſoon atter retired to the caſtle of Dunbar, which 


accompanied by the duke of Albany, began his 


he ſurrendered to the Engliſh, after having renewed 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol, xii. p. 141, 142. 
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born at Eltham, in Kent, on St. Martin's eve, the 
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his former treaty with Edward ; but, upon that 
king's death, deſpairing of ſuccour from England, 
he repaired to the court of Lewis XI. where he 
was accidentally killed by a ſplinter of a lance, in 
4 tournament with the duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Lewis XII. ; 

The war with Scotland being thus terminated, 
chough in a manner far from honourable or advan- 
tageous to Edward or his kingdom, the king then 
devoted his whole attention towards the proſecu- 
fion of the revenge he had vowed againſt Lewis : 
but, as he was buſied in making preparations for 
this purpoſe, death put an end to his lite and pro 
jects, on the ninth of April, 1483, in the forty- 
firſt year of his age, and twenty third of his reign. 
Some writers will have it, that he was carried 
off by a ſevere fit of a quartan ague; but it is 
moſt probable that his intemperance and incon- 
tinency had broke his conſtitution, and that an ill 
habit of body, contracted by exceſſes, terminated 
his life without any particular viſible diſtemper. 

The hiftory of this prince's reign, and what 
has been already ſaid of his perſon, his manners, 
and his political connections, leave little more to 
be added to his public or private character : we 
ſhall only obſerve, that ſome writers have ſhewn 
an unpardonable impartiality between this king and 
his brother the duke of Gloceſter, afterwards Ri- 
chard III. and in the character they have given of 
them, have, at the expence of truth, blanched 
the memory of Edward, in order to blacken that 
of Richard. Certain it is, that Edward poſſeſſed 
many amiable qualifications ; but they were all 
diſgraced by a daſtardly jealouſy, which made him 
ſeek to drown every ning apprehenſion in torrents 
of blood, no matter how noble, or nearly allied to 
his own ; and he could teach his face to wear the 
bewitching ſmile of affability, while his breaſt 
meditated perjury, revenge, and murder. But we 
ſhall forbear enlarging upon this ſubxeR, and pro- 
ceed to cloſe the hiſtory of the fourth Edward with 
an account of his iſſue. | 

Edward his eldeſt fon, and Richard duke of 
York, were all the male lawful iſſue that out- lived 
him ; his ſon George, who was born at Shrewſbury, 
and created duke of Bedford, dying in his cradle. 

His daughters were, 

r. Elizabeth, born at Weſtminſter on the eleventh 
of February, 1466; promiſed in marriage to the 
dauphin of France; courted by her uncle Richard; 
and at laſt married to Henry VII. 

2. Cicely, who had been betrothed to the prince 
of Scotland, but afterwards married to the lord 
Wells, and had iſſue two daughters, both of whom 
died childleſs. The ſecond huſband of this Cicely 
was one Kyme, of Lincolnſhire, by whom ſhe had 
no children. Her body lies buried in Quarenna, 
in the Iſle of Wight. | 

2. Anne of York, ducheſs of Norfolk, third 
daughter of Edward IV. was eſpouſed to Thomas 
Howard, duke of Norfolk, earl-marſhal and lord- 
treaſurer of England, by whom ſhe had a ſon, 
named Thomas Howard, who died young. 

4. Bridget of York, his fourth daughter, was 


tenth of November, 1480, in the twentieth year 


of his reign. 
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5. Mary of Vork, fifth daughter, was promiſed 


in marriage to the king of Denmark, but died be- 
fore the conſummation thereof, at Greenwich, on 
the Thurſday before Whit-ſunday, 1482. 

6. Margaret of York, ſixth daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. was born the nineteenth of April, 1472, 
and died the eleventh of December following, and 
wasburiedinWeſtminſterabbey, in the king's chapel. 

7. Catherine of York, who was married toWil- 
liam Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, and died the 
fifteenth of November, 1527, leaving iſſue one 
ſon, Henry Courtney. 

His natural children, mentioned by writers, were, 

1. Arthur Plantagenet, viſcount Liſle, begotten 
on Elizabeth Lucy. And, 

2. Elizabeth Plantagenet, married to Thomas, 
lord Lumley, | | 

They ſeem, from the name of Plantagenet, to 
have been owned by their father. But, beſides 
theſe, there was another, called, 

3. Elizabeth (by Catherine, daughter of ſir Ro- 
bert Clavenger, and widow of Thomas Petit), who 
was married to John ap William, ſerjeant at arms, 
and reduced at laſt to lch verty, that Glover, So- 
merſet herald, who knew her, ſays ſhe was forced 
to ſue for relief. 

There is ſtill another mentioned in a MS. of 
Thomas Wriotheſley, Garter king at arms, called 
Iſabel Mylbery, ſaid to be — to John Aud- 
ley, eſq. brother to the lord Audley. 

REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 

In the ſeventh year of this king's reign the peo- 
ple had an extravagant way of adorning their teet ; 
they wore the beaks or piques of theirſhoes ſo long, 


| that they encumbered them in walking, and were 


forced to tye them up to their knees ; the fine 
gentlemen did it with chains of ſilver or ſilver gilt, 
and others with ſilk laces. This ridiculous faſhion 
was in vogue ever ſince the year 1382; but now 
it was prohibited on the forfeiture of twenty 
ſhillings, and pain of curſing by the clergy. The 
ſame year the King concluded a league with the 
king of Caſtile and Arragon, by which he allowed 
certain Cotſwold ſheep to be tranſported into Spain, 
where the breed ſo increaſed that their fine wool 
has ſince proved very detrimental to England. 

In the eleventh year of his reign, 1471, William 
Caxton, a mercer of London, a lover of letters, and 
author of the Chronicle called Fractus Temporum, 
brought the art of printing into England, and 
practiſed it firſt in Weſtminſter abbey. | 

In his feventeenth year there was ſo dreadful a 
plague, that hiſtorians relate more people were de- 
ſtroyed by it than by fifteen years war before. 

In his nineteenth year, Robert Byfield, one of 
the ſheriffs of London, was fined fifty pounds by 
the court of aldermen for affronting the lord mayor ; 
which it ſeems was only kneeling too near him at 
prayers, at St. PauPs church. 

In the year 1483, the laſt of this reign, was 


born Thomas Parr, a Shropſhire man, noted for 


his extraordinary great age. He lived till the year 
1635, being then brought up to London by the 
earl of Arundel, as a great rarity ; when he died, 
after having lived in the reigns of ten kings and 
queens, and to the age of one hundred and fifty- 


| two years. 
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EDWARD V. The ſecond King of ENGLAND of the Line of Yors. 


. 


DWARD IV. was ſucceeded on the throne 
by his eldeſt ſon, of the ſame name, who was 
roclaimed the very day of his father's deceale, in 
ondon, by the name of Edward V. being then 
only twelve years, five months, and ſome days old. 
Before we enter into the hiſtory of this reign, in 
which the meaſure of England's guilt was full, it 
will be neceſſary to ſhew the ſtate of the court of 
England at the death of Edward IV. 

Elizabeth Woodville (or Grey), who from a ſub- 
ject was raiſed to the dignity of queen, held the 
firſt rank at court, as well by the privileges com- 
mon to all queens, as by her great credit. Edward, 
notwithſtanding his libertinitm,. could never get rid 
of that weakneſs for her perſon which firſt ſubdued 
him into marriage ; hence, during his life-time, 
fhe had prevailed on him to laviſh honours and pre- 
ferments on all her relations; and hence, at his 
death, ſhe, by the ſame influence, got him to leave 
her and her family in actual poſſeſſion of all the 
executive power of the kingdom ; nor do we find 
that either the duke of Gloceſter, or any of the 
old nobility, had any ſhare in the public councils. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe that this diſpoſition of 
affairs ſat very unealy upon the latter, and that 
they could not look upon the queen and her family 
with any friendly eye : they had ſhewn it before 
Edward's death, by retiring from court. The prin- 
cipal members of this party, beſides the duke of 
Gloceſter, were Henry Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham; William, lord Haſtings ; and Thomas, lord 
Stanley. The firſt of theſe was ſprung from a 
daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and ſon of Edward III. and enjoyed the of- 
fice of high-conſtable; the lord Haſtings was high- 
chamberlain, and poſſeſſed a large ſhare of the king's 
confidence, on account of the many eminent ſer- 
vices he had done him; and the lord Stanley was 
the repreſentative of an ancient family. Edward 
had not been able, during his life-rime, to mode- 
rate the animoſity of the two rival parties; but 
tearing that, after his deceaſe, they would come 
to an open rupture, he on his death-bed, earneſtly 
recommended a reconciliation, to which they in 
appearance readily agreed: the queen undertook for 
her brother Rivers, who was abſent, and her eldeſt 
ſon, the marquis of Dorſet, embraced the duke of 
Buckingham and the lord Haſtings, in the preſence 
of the dying king, with all the marks of the moſt 
cordial affection. The duke of Gloceſter, who was 
then in the North, on the affairs of the kingdom, 
was not preſent at this ceremony, which bade fair 
to ruin his deep-laid ſchemes of uſurpation, had 
not an inward animoſity ſtill remained between the 
parties, | 

This ſhewed itſelf almoſt as ſoon as the breath 
was departed from Edward's body; they forgot 
their mutual engagements, and each party endea- 
voured to gain the aſcendant over the other by ſe- 
curing the perſon of the young king, whoſe name 
might ſerve to authorize all their proceedings. 

Young Edward, at the time of his father's de- 
ceaſe, was keeping his court at Ludlow caſtle, in 
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Shropſhire, under the tuition of Anthony Wood- 
ville, ear] Rivers, his mother's brother, who had 
been appointed his governor his uterine brother, 
ſir Richard Grey, poſſeſſed another very conſider- 
able place about his perſon ; fir Thomas Vaughan 
was his chamberlain, and all the other places in his 
houſhold were filled with the queen's creatures. 

Upon the death of her huſband, ſhe diſpatched 
an expreſs to her brother, earl Rivers, to bring 
the young king up to London, attended by a large 
body of troops, in order to his coronation, which 
was fixed for the fourth of May. The intent of 
the queen and her party in this, was to have a ſuf- 
ficient force at hand to over-awe their enemies, in 
caſe they ſhould attempt to obſtruct them in the 
full government of all affairs during the king's 
nonage. | 

On the other ſide, the duke of Buckingham and 
the lord Haſtings ſent an expreſs to the duke of 
Gloceſter, acquainting him with the king's death, 
and the queen's meaſures, preſſing him either to 
come immediately to town and take on him the 
proteCtorſhip, or to take Ludlow in his way, and aſ- 
{ume the guardianſhip of the king's perſon. The 
duke of Gloceſter, during the life time of Edward 
IV. had been greatly embarraſſed between the two 
parties at court : he knew the only way to pleaſe 
the king was to affect a complaiſance for the queen; 
but, on the other hand, as he ſaw the aim of the 
latter was to engroſs the government, and her 
haughty treatment of the old nobility, he could not 
be attached to her without forfeiting the affections 
of the ancient families, of which he might one 
day ſtand in need. As he was naturally a great 
diſſembler, he reſolved to make his court publicly 
to the queen, but in private he joined with the 
duke of Buckingham, the lord Haſtings, and their 
party. On receiving the letters of the above noble- 
men, he ſent to deſire they would meet him at 
Northampton, in order-to a conference : thither 
they accordingly repaired, with a great number of 
their vaſſals, and there, in a long and laboured ha- 
rangue, they repreſented to Gloceſter the danger 
to which both himſelf and they would be expoſed, 
ſhould the queen continue to manage the reins of 


government; and concluded with deſiring him to 


get the king out of the hands of Rivers, and take 
the helm of ſtate into his own management. Ri- 
chard required not much entreaty to gratify the fa- 
vourite purpoſe of his foul ; however, finding that 
Rivers had got the ſtart of him in point of ſtrength, 
he had recourſe to policy and diſſimulation: he 
cauſed his nephew to be proclaimed at York, and, 
taking the oath of allegiance to him, he obliged all 
the magiſtrates, with the nobility and gentry of the 
county, to follow his example : he wrote a letter 
of condolence to the queen, ſo full of deference, 
ſubmiſſion, and kindneſs, that Elizabeth, who knew 
little of men or things, fondly imagined that ſhe 
ſhould find as much obſequiouſneſs from the firſt 
prince of the blood, who alone could rival her in 
the government of her ſon, as ſhe had found from 


her late huſband. 
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In the mean time Haſtings returned to London, 
where he was very popular, and, coming to the 
council, preſented letters from the duke of Glo- 
celter, wherein, under pretence of keeping the 
peace of the nation, he adviſed them to prevail on 


the queen to countermand her late order to her 


brother Rivers, and that the number of troops deſ 

tined to attend the young king to London, might 
not exceed two thouſand; © for (alledged the artful 
duke) the raiſing forces for the defence of the king, 
at a time when there is not the leaſt appearance of 
danger, may revive former jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 
and finally involve the kingdom 1n civil war and 
confuſion.” The queen, very imprudently, fol- 
lowed the advice, of which ſhe perceived not the 
venom, and ſent orders to her brother Rivers to 
diſband his forces; with which he was the more 
readily induced to comp!y, as the crafty Gloceſter 
had taken care to write to him in much the ſame 
ſtyle as he had to the queen; his letters were filled 
with aſſurances of friendſhip to him, and with 
thoſe ſolemn profeſſions of duty and obedience to 
the king, which he affected ro make upon all oc- 
caſions, and in all public places. Rivers was com- 
pletely duped on this occaſion z he was weak enough 
to believe all that was wrote to him : diſmiſſing 
therefore his forces, he ſet forth with the young king 


and his ordinary attendants, and even ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be trepanned into fellowſhip, feaſting, and 
even familiarity with the dukes of Gloceſter and 
Buckingham at Northampton. It was ſo contrived 
that young Edward lay that night at Stoney Strat- 
ford; and as earl Rivers, with Buckingham and 
Gloceſter, were going thither the next morning, 
when they came almolt to the entrance of the town, 
the earl and fir Richard Grey, who had come forth 


from the king to meet them, were both ſeized ; 


and Gloceſter haſtening to the houſe where the king 
lodged, took him into his own cuſtody, and ſecured 
his principal officers and attendants. It was in vain 


for the young monarch by his tears and intreaties 


to intercede tor perſons ſo near to him in blood, fo 
dear to his tender years; though no act of exterior 
reſpect, reverence, and tenderneſs were omitted by 
Gloceſter towards the king, yet he lent a deaf ear 
to his requeſt, and Edward was carried back to 
Northampton, while Rivers, Grey, and ſir Thomas 
Vaughan, were ſent priſoners to Pontefract caſtle. 
The queen was no ſooner apprized of theſe pro- 
ceedings, than ſhe at once conceived the whole de- 
ſign of the duke of Gloceſter, and, conſidering her 
brother and two ſons as totally loſt, fled for refuge 
in the middle of the night to the abbey of Welt- 
minſter, accompanied by the duke of York, who 
was about nine years of age, the marquis of Dor- 
jet, and the reſt of her family. The lord Haſtings, 
then at London, though he hated the queen and 
her relations, had yet a ſincere affection for his late 
maſter, Edward IV. and was unalterably devoted 
to the young king and his brother : he had been in 
the ſecret of Gloceſter's taking Edward out of the 


hands of the earl of Rivers; and, as he had an 


high opinion of Gloceſter's virtue and loyalty, re- 
ceived the news of their deſign having taken effect 
with great pleaſure; he even wrote to Rotheram, 
archbiſhop of York, then lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land, defiring him not to be alarmed at what had 
happened, as it would all turn out for the good of 
the nation : and making uſe of his popularity with 
the city of London, which began to ſhew ſome tu- 
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multuous inclinations upon hearing of their ſove- 
reign being forcibly taken from his friends and re- 
lations, he took upon himſelf to anſwer for the 
duke of Gloceſter's conduct and loyalty : this 
pacified the majority of the people ; and Gloceſter 


coming to London on the fourth of May, with the 


king, he carried him to the biſhop's palace, where 
he was attended by the lord-mayor, the magiſtracy, 
and a great number of lords. Gloceſter, on this 
occaſion, rode bare-headed before his royal nephew, 
bowing on each fide popularly low, and ever and 
anon crying out to the gaping crowd, * Behold 
your king f behold your king!“ This manage- 
ment, and the king's being lodged among the citi- 
zens, entirely removed the ſcruples they had began 
to entertain againſt Gloceſter, on account of the 
affair at Northampton. 

The rejoicings for the king's ſafe arrival being 
over, it was neceſſary to ſettle the government dur. 
ing his minority, which was to laſt ſeven years. 
The great-ſeal was taken from the archbiſhop of 
York, and delivered to John Ruſſel, biſhop of 
Lincoln: the former of theſe prelates had given 
Gloceſter a very plauſible pretence to remove him; 
for when the queen fled to ſanctuary, he haſted 
thither before day-light, ro give her all the 


conſolation in his power, and had even aſſured her, 


that if any ill fortune ſhould befal the king, he 
would immediately crown the duke of York, his 
brother; and, as an earneſt of his ſincerity and af- 
fection to his former maſter's family, he had left 
in her cuſtody the great-ſcal of England; he had, 
indeed, ſent for it again next morning, but this 
could not excuſe him in the eyes of the faction. 
Gloceſter, finding no one dare to oppoſe his 
will, was, on the twenty ſcventh of May, declared 
protector and defender of the kingdom. All theſe 
ſteps were very agreeable both to the ancient no- 
bility and the common people, as well on account 
of their general hatred to the queen's family, as 
that the duke of Gloceſter was the only prince of 
the blood capable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment, and he had carefully concealed his true de- 
ſign from the eye of the world ; but knowing that 
theſe could be but half completed, unleſs he could 
get the duke of York in his power as well as the 
king, ſince were the latter removed, the other muſt 
ſtand in his place, Richard therefore, in an artful 
ſpeech, addreſſed to the council, grievouſly com- 
plained of the diſtruſtful conduct of the queen, 
which, he ſaid, „reflected diſhonour on all the lords 
of the council, and would make foreigners expect 
to ſee troubles break out in the realm, when the 
king's brother ſhould ſeem under a neceſſity of 
taking refuge like a common felon in a ſanctuary, 
and that the king ſhould not be attended on his 
coronation-day (which he declared to be fixed for 
the twenty-ſecond of June) by his only brother:” in 
ſnhort, he wrought ſo much upon the council by his 
plauſible arguments, or rather the members were by 
this time ſo moulded to his purpoſe, that the greater 
part concurred in his ſentiments, and it was now 
propoled to take the young duke away from his 
alylum by force. Here Gloceſter had a freſh op- 
portunity of playing off his artillery of diſſimula- 
tion: he objected to the leaſt appearance of vio- 
lence being uſed towards the young prince, and re- 
commended that the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
might be ſent, at the head of a deputation from: 
the lords, to make the queen ſenſible of the im- 
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A. D. 1483. 
propriety of her condact, and to requeſt that ſhe 
would deliver up the duke, “as the place he was 
then in was not only a ſcandalous ſhelter, but dan- 
erous to his health, and very afflicting to the king, 
who pined for want of his brother's company “. 

The deputation waiting upon the queen, a long 
conference paſſed between them, the reſult of which 
was, that Elizabeth, ſeeing, in cale of her ob{i1- 
nate refuſal, that ſhe ſhould be obliged to do that 
by force, which was now only reſpectfully deſired 
of her, and the archbiſhop pledging his ſacerdotal 
word that the duke of Gloceſter did not entertain 
the leaſt delign injurious to the royal family (as in- 
deed the good prelate truly thought), ſhe ſuddenly 
caught the young prince in her arms, and, taking 
a molt affecting fare wel of him, delivered his per- 
{on to the lords of the depuration, by whom he was 
inſtantly carried to his uncle Gloceſter, then wait- 
ing for the event of the conference in the Star- 
chamber, who received the royal youth with diſ- 
ſembled affection, laying, © Now welcome, my 
lord, even with all my heart.“ Then taking the 
child in his arms, he introduced him to the king 
his brother. This was done on the thirtieth of 
May, and the protector having now both the princes 
in his power, he removed them from the biſhop of 
London's palace to the Tower. This ſtep occaſi- 
oned the leſs ſuſpicion, as it was the conſtant prac- 
tice for the kings of England to paſs ſome time 
there before their coronation, from whence they al- 
ways went incavalcade toWeltmintter to go through 
that ceremony. 

Now Gloceſter was drawing near the ſummit of 
his wiſhes : maſter of che perſons of the king and 
his next heir, all he required to crown his ambt- 
tion was to get ſome of the leading perſons among 
the old nobility to favour and abet his views. Buck- 
ingham he had already made ſure of, by promiſing 
him the earldom of Hereford, which he claimed 
by a family-right ; by his ſettling in his family the 
office of high-conſtable of England, and by laviſh- 
ing other gifts and preferments upon him even be- 

ond the extent of his wiſhes : add to this, that he 
— Buckingham mortally hated the queen and 
her family, becaufe it was through their means 
that the late king had refuſed to give him poſſeſſion 
of the Hereford title and eſtate. The lord John 
Howard was actuated by the ſame principles as 
Buckingham; a ſettled hatred to the Woodville 
family, by whom he had been diſobliged: of the 
lords Stanley and Haſtings, between whom there 
was a great intimacy, he was not yet ſo ſure, and 
theretore it behoved him to come at their ſenti- 
ments, thoſe of Hattings in particular, as the leaſt 
miſtake might be fatal to his enterprize. 

The protector would gladly have won over the 
lord Haſtings to his intereſt, both on account of 
that nobleman's great credit with the people, and 
a perſonal friendſhip he had for him; but finding 
by fir William Cateſby, a tool, whom he had em- 
ployed to ſound him, how inflexibly Haſtings was 
attached to his deceaſed maſter's family, and con- 
ſidering how eaſily. his intereſt, with that of the 
lord Stanley, might diſconcert all his ſchemes, if 
once they had fure grounds fer believing he aimed 
at poſſeſſing himſelf of the crown, he reſolved upon 
the deſtruction of both thoſe lords. In the mean 
time, to amuſe thoſe he had the moſt reaſon to ap- 
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prehend, Richard artfully named a committee to 
ſettle the form, manner, and pretenſions at the ap- 
proaching coronation. This committee conſiſted 
of the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, Mor- 
ton, biſhop of Ely, the lords Haſtings, Stanley, 
and others. Thus buſineſs enough was found tur 
them to blind their vigilance, and give Gloceſter 
full ſcope for completing his treaſon; who, conti- 
nuing his diſſimulation, ifſued out writs, on the 
fifth of June, to upwards ot fifty noblemen and 
gentlemen, ſummoning them to take the degree ot 
knighthood at the approaching coronation ; and, 
between that and the thirteenth, ſuch pageants and 
preparations were made as inclined even the mot 
diftruſtful at laſt to believe that the protector was 
in earneſt; but the deceitfulneſs of theſe appear- 
ances ſoon became manifeſt. 

The duke of Gloceſter, deſitous to rid his hands 
of the priſoners at Pontefract. their death would 
deprive the royal family of their chief ſupport, nov- 
ſigned a warrant for the execution of the carl Ri- 
vers, fir Richard Grey, and fir Thomas Vaughan. 
The lord Haſtings had but too great a ſhare in this 
languinary meaſure : the queen and her family had 
done him many ill offices with the late king, and 
were once very near worming him out of the royal 
favour; on this account he hated them mortally, 
and dreaded nothing ſo much as their getting again 
into power; but by concurring with the protector 
in their deſtruction, he unhappily furniſhed a pre- 
cedent for his own. 

Richard, as we have already obſerved, had taken 
a reſolution to remove him, if he could not be 
gained over to his intereſts; but he was ſtill will- 
ing to have him his friend if poſſible: he therefore 
commanded Cateſby to try him once more, and 
even to hint the ſcheme that was laid for the ex- 
cluſion of his nephews. Cateſby, in this ſecond 
conference, found Haſtings more reſolved than ever 
to oppole any attempt that ſhould be made againſt 
the rights or lives of his maſter's children; which 
being reported to Richard, he determined to ger 
rid of him without delay. 

This reſolution being taken; he called a council 
at the Tower on the thirteenth of June, under co- 
lour of finiſhing the affair of the king's coronation : 
he came himſelf at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and his behaviour was remarkably affable and good- 
humoured ; after a ſhort ſtay he went our, deſiring 
the lords of the council to continue their delibera- 
tions in his abſence. In about an hour after his 
departure, he returned with a furious aſpect, knitting 
his brows, biting his lips, and exhibiting all the 
marks of the moſt violent indignation: after a 
ſhort pauſe, My lords (ſaid he), what puniſh- 
ment do thoſe deſerve who have plotted againſt my 
life?” He then proceeded in a long ſpeech to ac- 
cuſe the queen and her adherents of having prac- 
tiſed upon his health and life by necromancy, a 
pretence common enough in thoſe days, when men 
in power wanted to get rid of their enemies; and, 
to confirm the truth of his allegation, he bared his 
left arm, which was withered, and ſhewed it to the 
council, who all ſtared upon each other, as they 
knew his arm had always been in that ſhrivelled 
condition, The lord Haltings was the firſt who 
broke ſilence, incenſed at this infamous piece of 
deceit in a man he had once ſo good an opinion of: 


— 
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« If, my lord (ſaid that nobleman), they have been 
guilty of ſuch praftices —” Ho. (cried the 
rotector, interrupting him in a fury), doſt thou 


anſwer with Ifs and Ands, as if I had forged the 


accuſation ? I tell thee, they have conſpired againſt 
my life, and thou thyſelf art one of their accom- 

lices !” ſo ſaying, he ſtruck the table with his 
— and immediately a number of armed men 
ruſhed into the council- chamber, and, at the pro- 
tector's command, ſeized Haſtings and Stanley, 
with Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, and Morton, 
biſhop of Ely; the three laſt of whom were con- 
ducted to priſon ; but the firſt, being allowed only 
half an hour for confeſſing to the firſt prieſt that of- 
fered, had his head chopped off on a log of timber, 


which was found on the green before the Tower 


chapel. His execution happened, as near as could 
be judged, about the very hour when the queen's 
untortunate relations and friends were, by his ad- 
vice, ſuffering the ſame fate at Pontefract caſtle. 

Gloceſter being apprehenſive that the death of 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a nobleman and ſo very popular as 
Haſtings was, might, from the illegal and ſudden 
manner of it, occaſion a tumult in the city; to pre 
vent it, ſent for the mayor and chief citizens, to ac- 
quaint them with the reaſons of the proceeding: 
they found him and his confident, Buckingham, 
caſed up in ruſty armour, haſtily put on over their 
cloaths, and affecting to be under the terror of an 
immediate inſurrection; the protector, taking the 
word, told them, © that the lord Haſtings, and 
ſome others, had formed a conſpiracy for killing 
them both that day in the council; that they had 
no certain information of it till ten o'clock in the 
morning, and had no time to provide for their de- 
fence, or to put on any armour but what came next 
to hand : that the ſuddenneſs of the execution, 
withcut a legal trial, was owing to the imminent 
danger of an inſurrection to reſcue him; and his 
guilt being evident, it was thought proper to inflict 
the deſerved puniſhment of his crimes immediately, 
to ſecure the peace of the nation:” he concluded 
with telling the mayor and his brethren, that he 
had ſent for them to be witneſſcs of the truth, that 
they might acquaint the people, and prevent or ap- 
peaſe the commotions which ill affected perſons 
might endeavour to excite in the city.“ 

The mayor, Edmund Shaw, was a mere creature 
of the protector's, and of courſe was eaſily ſatisfied 
with any apology ; and cauling a proclamation to 
be made in the city, to the ſame effect as the ſpeech 
that had been addreſſed to him, interſperſed with 
many falſe and malicious aſperſions on the character 
of Haſtings, matters were ſo ordered, that no 
diſturbance enſued ; and the next day fir Richard 
Radcliffe, a creature of Gloceſter's, arriving in town 
with a body of troops from Yorkſhire, and others 
that Buckingham had ſent for from Wales, all ap- 
prehenſions of a forcible oppoſition vaniſhed, and 
Gloceſter now began to be lets reſerved in declaring 
his purpoſe of dethroning his nephew. In the mean 
time, to give the more colour to his proceedings, 
he ordered the ſheriffs of London to arreſt Mrs. 
Jane Shore, who had been the favourite miſtreſs of 
the deceaſed Edward IV. and had, after his death, 
continued her unlawful commerce with the lord 
Haſtings. This lady too was charged with treaſon 
and witchcraft, and having conſpired, in concert 
with the laſt mentioned nobleman, againſt the life 
of the protector; but not being able to fix either 
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of thoſe charges upon her, ſhe was condemned to 
do penance through the ſtreets of London for in- 
continence, and it was by proclamation ordered 
that no one ſhould preſume to accommodate her 
with lodging, or even food. Notwithſtanding this 
ſeverity ſhe found ſupport, and was alive in the 
reign of Henry VIII. when fir Thomas Moore, the 
hiſtorian knew her; but ſhe was then without any 
remains of her former beauty, for which ſhe had 
been fo much renowned. 

Theſe proceedings of the protector rather loſt 
than gained him the affection ct rhe Londoners, who 
began to think the accuſation againſt Haſtings and 
the reſt of his friends was all a forgery, calculated 
to ſerve the worſt purpoles. Gloceſter was there- 
fore put to his laſt expedient, which was to endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh a belief of the baſtardy of the 
of the young king and his brother. Pretences are 
never wanting on ſuch occaſions, and they were 
now furniſhed by the late king's inordinate paſſion 
for the fair ſex; it was ſaid that the late king 
Edward had promiſed marriage to ſeveral of his 
miſtreſſes, and that he had been actually joined in 
wedlock to the lady Eleanor Talbot, widow of fir 
John Boteler, by which means all the poſterity of 
Edward's marriage with the lady Elizabeth Grey, 
the preſent queen dowager, became illegitimate. 
This ſtory was given to Dr. Ralph Shaw, the 
mayor's brother, an eminent preacher of thoſe 
days, to handle in ſuch a manner as ſhould be moſt 
likely to prepare the minds of the people for ap- 
proving Richard's title to the crown. Shaw ac- 
cordingly mounting the pulpit, on Sunday the 
twenty-ſecond of June, at St. Paul's croſs, preached 
a ſermon from theſe words, “ Baſtard ſlips ſhall 
take no deep root,” (Wiſd. of Solomon, chap. iv.) 
and after ſetting forth as above repreſented, he ex- 
patiated on the bleſſings which God uſually beſtow- 
ed on the fruits of the marriage-bed, and the cala- 
mities which on the contrary fell upon the children 
born out of wedlock. He ſupported his argument 
with a number of examples, as well from ſacred as 
prophane hiſtory : he then warmly aſſerted Ri- 
chard's right to the crown, running into a thouſand 
exceſſive and ridiculous encomiums upon the per- 
ſon of the protector, who he ſaid carried in his air, 
his countenance, his diſpoſition, and in his whole 
behaviour, the expreſs image of his illuſtrious fa- 
ther, Richard, the late duke of York. 

It was ſo contrived, that at the moment when 
his fulſome periods were cloſed, the protector and 
the duke of Buckingham came into the congrega- 
tion, expecting no doubt peals of . applauſe, and 
that the people would ſhout, God ſave king Ri- 
chard ! but they were diſappointed ; the people 
hung their heads in ſullen ſilence, equally enraged 
at the impudence and the venality of the preacher, 
who loſt all his popularity by this ſhameful proſti- 
tution of his talent. 

The protector and his cabal finding the little 
impreſſion this ſermon had made on the audience, 
it was determined by them, that, on the Tueſday 
following, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and livery of 
the city of London, ſhould be aſſembled at Guild- 
hall, whither the duke of Buckingham was to re- 
pair, and in direct terms to propoſe Richard to be 
king. Buckingham was univerſally eſteemed the 
fineſt ſpeaker of his age and country, and he ex- 
erted every nerve of elocution to carry his point; 


but when he had cloſed his oration, and waited for 
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the cry of King Richard ! ſo ſullen a ſilence en- 


ſued, that even the ſet of hirelings who had been 


planted to begin the cry, dur(t not venture to open 


their venal throats. The duke, vexed to the toul 
at the ſtubbornneſs of the people, could not for- 
bear hinting his diſappointment to the mayor, who, 
not knowing what ele to ſay, anſwered, that per- 
haps the people were ſilent becauſe they uſed to be 
harangued only by the recorder, who was the mouth 
of the city; upon this he commanded that officer 
(Thomas Fitz Williams) to ſpeak to the people. 
He accordingly repeated the ſubſtance of the duke's 
harangue, but ſti}l without effect. Upon this the 
duke, addreſſing himſelf again to the aſſembly, 
told them in plain terms, © that the lords in coun- 
cil, and the commons of the kingdom, had reſolved 
that no baſtard ſhould ever reign over them, and 
that the election of Richard was a thing reſolved 
on, whether they gave their concurrence or not 
however, he deſired they would give their opinion, 
and anſwer whether they would have the protector 
for their king.” This ſpeech, which was in the 
ſtyle of a menace, cauſed a general murmur through 
the crowd, when ſome of the duke's creatures, at 
the lower end of the hall, throwing up their caps, 
ſhouted, Long live king Richard ! This acclama- 
tion was ſeconded by a few of the citizens, who 


had been previouſly bribed for the purpoſe, and re- 


echoed by the rabble and apprentices who ſtood 
without the gate. This the duke pretended to call 
an univerſal aſſent, and ordered the mayor, alder- 
men, and chief citizens to attend the next day at 
Croſby Place, where the protector reſided, to join 
with the lords and commons in an addreſs, that 
his highneſs would be pleaſed to aſcend the throne 
and manage the reins of government. 
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Richard and his junto had previouſly drawn up 
an act of ſucceſſion to the crown, which he got 
ligned by ſeveral lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
ſome principal men among the commons: this roll 
was the next day preſented to him in form, as from 
the three eſtates of the kingdom; the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, being introduced by the duke of 
Buckingham and other noblemen, joined their en- 
deavours to perſuade him to accept of the crown. 
This matter was carried on with amazing grimace : 
the modeſt and loyal Richard pretended to be 
greatly ſurprized at the propoſal, which he abſo- 
lutely rejected, declaring that he loved his brother's 
children better than all the crowns upon earth. In 
this ſtrain he went on, till Buckingham, with a 
well-counterfeited reſentment at his obſtinacy, 
roundly told him, < that the people were firmly de- 
termined. that none of Edward's children ſhould 
enjoy the throne of England ; and that, if he re- 
fuſed to accept the crown, they mult caſt their eyes 
on ſome other perſon.” In this Buckingham ſeems 
to have copied after Mortimer and his faction, when 
they depoſed Edward II. and raiſed his fon, Ed- 
ward III. prematurcly to the throne. 

Richard affecting to be greatly moved with this 
ſolemn declaration, yielded with hypocritical re- 
luctance to their deſires; and going, the day fol- 
lowing, to Weſtminſter Hall, he placed himtelf in 
the royal ſeat, made an harangue to the audience, 
and gave the judges a ſtrict charge for the due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. He was the next morning, 
June 27, proclaimed king in London, and gave 
the great- ſeal to John Ruſlel, biſhop of Lincoln, 
declaring him chancellor: from that day all acts of 
royalty paſſed in Richard's name, and we muſt 
therefore here cloſe the ſhort reign of Edward V. 


RICHARD III. commonly called CRO OK BACK. The third 
King of ENGLAND of the Houſe of Yors, and laſt of the Race of PLax- 
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HE firſt care of Richard, after his getting 

poſſeſſion of the regal power, was to reward 
thole who had aſſiſted him in his treaſonable at- 
tempt, and to gain others over to his intereſt by 
acts of munificence. The lord Howard, one of his 
chief favourites, was fon to the daughter and co- 
heireſs of Mowbray, duke of Norfolk and heredi- 
tary earl-marſhal of England; the Mowbray family 
being extinct in the male line by the death of John 
the late duke, Richard, the young duke of York, 
ſecond ſon to the deceaſed king Edward IV. had 
been married to his only daughter and heireſs *, 
and was made duke of Norfolk and earl-marſhal of 
England: but on this occaſion the uſurper Richard, 
by the plenitude of his power, without regarding 
the infant duke's rights, on the twenty-eighth of 
June, created the lord Howard duke of Norfolk, 
and appointed him earl-marſhal of England and 
high-conſtable, to act as ſuch for his coronation, 
This promotion was followed by ſeveral others : 
the duke of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, Thomas Howard, 


8 


- 


was made earl of Surry and Warren ; William 
Barclay (or Berkeley) was made earl of Notting- 
ham (a title which had likewiſe been conferred by 
the late Edward upon his ſon the duke of York); 
the lord Lovel was made viſcount of that name ; 
Thomas Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, was re- 
leaſed from priſon; and the lord Stanley was not 
only ſet at liberty, but even appointed ſteward of 
the houſhold, and made a knight of the Garter : 
this laſt promotion, however, ſeems to have been 
the effect of fear rather than of favour; for the lord 
Strange, Stanley's ſon, had began to raiſe forces in 
Lincolnſhire, and Richard thought this the moſt 
likely means of preventing the danger of a rebel- 
lion from that quarter. 

But the flood-tide of his bounty was directed to- 
wards the duke of Buckingham, who ſo eſſentially 
ſerved him on the late occaſion: this nobleman re- 
ceived vaſt ſums of money from him by way of 
preſent, and was conſtituted governor of all the 
royal caſtles in Wales, and ſteward of all the royal 


* Sce p. 117, of this volume. 
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manors in tlie counties of Salop and Hereford, and 
chamberlain of North and South Wales ; and, be- 
ſides other poſts of profit and power, was made 
conſtable of England ; he was likewiſe put in pol- 
ſeſſion of all the lands which he claimed as the next 
heir in blood ro Humphrey de Bohun, laſt carl of 
Hereford. 

The coronation of Richard and his conſort, Anne 
(daughter of Richard, earl of Warwick), was per- 
formed in Weſtminſter abbey, on the ſeventh of 
July, with the greateſt magnificence ; the queen's 
train was borne up by Margaret, countels of Rich- 
mond, wife of lord Stanley and mother to the earl 
of Richmond, then in exile in Brittany. To give 
this ceremony a greater luſtre, ſeventeen knights of 
the Bath were made: in ſhort, no circumſtance of 
pomp or pageantry was omitted; as if the addition 
of theſe could ſupply the defect of right! 

Richard, after his coronation, began to think of 
ſecuring himſelf on the throne, to which he had 
mounted by ſuch a ſeries of treachery and diſſimu- 
lation; and that he might ſtrengthen his power with 
foreign alliances, and prevent his enemies from re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance abroad, he, on the tweltth of 
July, appointed Bernard de la Force his ambaſſador 
to the court of Caitile, with orders to renew the 
ancient alliance between that crown and England. 
'The next day he gave the like commiſſion to Tho- 
mas Hutton, to treat of the prolongation of the 
truce with Francis II. duke of Brittany“; proba- 
bly Hutton had ſecret inſtructions to endeavour to 
procure the earl of Richmond to be given up, or at 
leaſt to renew the treaty upon that ſubject between 
Edward IV. and Francis. On the ſixteenth of July 
Dr. Gunthorpe was made keeper of the privy-ſeal ; 
and two days afterwards Richard appointed com- 
miſſioners to treat with the court of France con- 
cerning ſome breaches of the truce, in order to have 
occalion to confirm it. Lewis XI. of France was 
now drawing near his laſt moments, but ſtill re- 
tained his old maxims; the infirmities under which 
he laboured gave him a ſpecious pretence for ſhift. 
ing off any perſonal connections with the uſurper, 
nor does it appear that he ever entered into any 
connections with him. The duke of Brittany, 
though ready to renew the alliance with the crown 
of England, could not be prevailed on to violate 
the rights of hoſpitality, by giving up young Henry 
of Richmond; but the league with Caſtile (now 
governed by queen Ifabella and Ferdinand, king 
of Arragon, her huſband) was renewed. 

Theſe public affairs being diſpatched, Richard 
reſolved upon a progreſs through ſome parts of 
England, and paſſing through Windſor, Oxford. 
Gloceſter, and Coventry, he at length ſtopped at 
York, where he appeared in all the pomp of royal- 
ty, with his queen and his ſon prince Edward (late- 
ly created prince of Wales, and knighted), and 
was crowned anew in the cathedral. It was during 
this progreſs that, according to all our hiſtorians, 
Richard contrived the making away with the late 


king's two ſons, Edward and Richard, duke of | 
| from this diſcovery, which he reſolved to improve 


York, that their death happening in his abſence, 
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he might be the leſs ſuſpected. This murderous 
commiſſion was given to one fir James Tyrrel, a 
man fleſhed in the ways of blood, and who, hav- 
ing found acceſs to the Tower, is ſaid to have taken 
away the lives of the two innocent princes by the 
hands of two ruffians, Miles Foreſt and John 
John Dighton, who ſmothered them in their beds, 
and buried their bodies under the ſtair-caſe . Va- 
rious are the opinions of writers concerning this 
tragedy, ſome peremptorily charging the whole 
guilt of it upon Richard, others endeavouring to 
exculpate him from it. That Richard got the 
crown by the moſt infamous and villainous means, 
is moſt certain; but their murder ſeems inconſiſt- 
ent with Richard's cunning and diſiimulation ; nor 
can we ſuppoſe him fo weak a man as to give ſuck 
a bloody commiſſion under his hand, or put it in 
the officer's power to blaſt that reputation which 
he was ſo anxious to preſerve ; beſides, it may be 
conſidered, that, after what had paſſed with regard 
to the illegitimacy of the young princes, it was 
ſcarcely worth Richard's while to remove them by 
murder. That the two princes either died or dil- 
appeared about this time, is beyond all doubt, 
— no hiſtorian is abſolutely poſitive as to their 
ate. 

Richard having finiſhed the buſineſs of his pro- 
greſs, and received the welcome tidings of the death 
or removal of his two nephews, he returned to 
London ; but it was only to meet with an invete- 
rate enemy where he thought he had a faſt friend, 
and though he thought his throne ſecure, as hav- 
ing been recognized king of England by the court 
of Spain, and the other courts of Europe, he found 
himſelf deceived. | 

We have already ſeen with what a laviſh hand 
Richard had beſtowed honours and riches on the 
duke of Buckingham, who had been his great 
friend and ſupport; it happened, however, that 
Buckingham, preſuming too far on his merit, had 
raiſed the jealouſy or indignation of Richard; and, 
while they were together at Gloceſter, the duke 
having made ſome demands which the king thoughr 
unreaſonable, he gave him ſuch an anſwer as plain- 
ly ſhewed he was highly diſpleaſed. Buckingham, 
who was haughty, violent, and avaricious, was ſo 
offended with the king's refuſal, that he deſired 
leave to quit the court to look after his private at- 
fairs : Richard, not imagining his denial had made 
ſo deep an impreſſion upon the duke, or perhaps 
deſpiſing the effects of his reſentment, gave him 
the leave he deſired, and Buckingham quitting 
Gloceſter, retired to his caſtle of Brecknock, where 
Morton, biſhop of Ely, who had been committed 
to his cuſtody by Richard, was confined. This 
prelate was an artful politician, and a zealous friend 
of the family of Lancaſter. As he was known to 
have great politeneſs and addreſs, the duke in- 
dulged himſelf in frequent converſations with him, 
in the courſe of which it was eaſy for the biſhop to 
perceive that his noble keeper was highly diſſatis- 
fied with the court; he drew a favourable omen 


— 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 193, 194. 

In the time of fir Thomas Chicheley maſter of the ord- 
nance, great heaps of records of bills and anſwers lying in 
the Six Clerks Office, were removed to be repoſited in the White 
Tower; and a new pair of ſtairs were made into the chapel 
there, for the eaſier conveyance of them thither. The labourers 
in digging at the foot of the old ſtairs, came to a wooden cheſt, 


containing the bones of conſumed corps, covercd with a heap of 
ſtones : which bones king Charles cauſed to be interred in 
Henry VIlth's chapel, near two other royal chidren, Mary 
and Sophia, daughters of James I. with a monument of white 
marble, and an inſcription on it in capital letters, Sandford, 
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e advantage of that cauſe for which he was ſo 
— a Ricker: he plied the duke with that ju- 
dicious flattery which is the key to almoſt every 
breaſt, how reſerved ſoever; he expatiated on the 
virtues of the duke; thought that ſervices like 
his were never to be forgotten; and diſtantly hint- 
ed, that the reigning king had been ſomewhat defi- 
cient in gratitude to the man to whom he owed his 

wn. 8 
"Buckingham took fire; he inveighed againſt 
Richard in ſuch terms, that emboldened Morton 
ro talk to him more freely : in a word, without 
detaining our readers with the Jong converſa- 
tions which have been recorded by Hall, Hol- 
lingſhed, and others of our hiſtorians, we ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, that they ſoon came into a ſcheme for 
driving the tyrant Richard from the throne, and 
placing thereon the young earl of Richmond, who, 
by his mother Margaret, indiſputably inherited all 
the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter, on condition 
that the ſaid earl ſhould oblige himſelf upon oath to 
marry the princeſs Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter 
of the deceaſed Edward IV. as this alliance would 
engage the two families of York and Lancaſter in 
his intereſt ; an expedient which was at once con- 
formable to juſtice and equity, and admirably well 
calculated to extinguiſh the flames of civil war, 
which had ſo long delolated the kingdom. 

In order to ſecure this alliance, which was the 
neceſſary preliminary to all their future proceed- 
ings, they determined to impart their ſcheme to 
Margaret, the old counteſs of Richmond, that ſhe 
might inform her ſon of their deſign, and endea- 
vour to procure the conſent of the queen dowager. 
The biſhop being intimately acquainted with one 
Reginald Bray, a ſervant of the counteſs of Rich- 
mond, ſent for him to Brecknock, where he was 
charged with inſtructions to treat and ſettle thele 
different points; and it appears from ſeveral au- 
thentic accounts, that this man had credit enough 
to draw in many of the moſt conſiderable perſon- 
ages in England to join in the ſcheme for recalling 
the earl of Richmond, and even to get them to 
appoint a general day of inſurrection. 

His firſt ſtep was to gain the queen dowager's 
conſent, and that of the princeſs Elizabeth; this 
was done by the mediation of one Dr. Lewis, a 
Welſh phyſician, who being conſulted in that ca- 
pacity by both the queen and the counteſs of Rich- 
mond, went between them without ſuſpicion ; for 
as. the countels and the queen were declared ene- 
mies to each other, a perſonal interview might have 
cauſed an alarm. She aſſured the doctor that ſhe 
was ready to concur in any deſign that tended to 
remove the barbarous uſurper; but ſhe inſiſted on 
the article of marriage between the earl of Rich- 
mond and her daughter as a ſine qua non. This 
great point of the queen's concurrence being ſettled, 
the counteſs of Richmond found means to raiſe a 
large ſum of money among her friends in London, 
and ſent it over to Brittany by ſir Hugh Conway, 
to enable her ſon to levy a body of troops, and pro- 
vide ſhips, ſailors, and all other neceſſaries for his 
enterprize; at the ſame time ſhe diſpatched fir 
Thomas Rain over to Calais, from whence he was to 
proceed with all haſte to Vannes, in Brittany, where 
the earl then reſided, to inform him of the diſpo- 
ſition of the nobility to join him, and with ſome 
inſtructions about the proper place for his landing. 
Both theſe meſſengers arrived ſafe in Brittany, and 
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returned with the earl's conſent to the propoſed 
marriage. Bray, in the mean time, managed mat- 
ters ſo well in different parts of England, that a 
reſpectable body of the nobility engaged to be rea- 
dy for a riſing in their ſeveral counties on the eigh- 
teenth of October, when the duke of Buckingham 
was alſo to declare himſelf. 

But while theſe things were tranſacting, the 
biſhop of Ely, with whom a regard for perſonal 
ſafety was more prevalent than any other conſidera- 
tion, reflecting that the impetuoſity of the duke of 
Buckingham's temper might hurry him into ſome 
raſh attempt before their deſign could be hrought 
to maturity, and thereby endanger the lives of all 
concerned therein, began to grow very uneaſy un- 
der his confinement ; and being now indulged in 
greater liberty than he formerly had, he took an 
opportunity to eſcape in diſguiſe, and got over ſea 
to Flanders. His eſcape threw the duke of Buck- 
ingham into great conſternation, from which he 
was, however, ſomewhat relieved on receiving a 
letter from the prelate, excuſing the itep he had 
taken, and exhorting him to proceed in his enter- 
prize, and aſſuring him that he could be of 
more ſervice to him on the continent, than in 
England. 

The biſhop's ſuſpicion proved to be but too well 
grounded; for Buckingham having impoliticly 
forced great numbers into his ſervice, this made 
them his enemies; and Richard ſpared no money 
to get intelligence, and, to have it brought him 
the earlier, had eſtabliſhed ſtages of poſt-houſes, at 
twenty miles diſtance from each other, throughout 
the realm, a practice firſt introduced by his bro- 
ther Edward during the late war with Scotland; he 
had likewiſe his ſpies and emiſſaries in all parts, and 
and we have an undoubted proof from the public 
records, that by the beginning of October he had 
tull information of the conſpiracy againſt him ; for 
at this time a proclamation was iſſued, directed to 
the ſheriffs of England, offering one thouſand 
pounds in money, or one hundred pounds per an- 
num in land, for apprehending the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the biſhops of Ely and Saliſbury, or the 
marquis of Dorſer, who had it ſeems eſcaped out of 
ſanctuary; and five hundred marks each, for ſeve- 
ral other perſons, their accomplices, mentioned 
therein, We are told, that before this proclama- 
tion Richard had ſent ſeveral orders to the duke of 
Buckingham, commanding him to repair to court, 
but which he as often diſobeyed, returning for an- 
{wer, that he did not think proper to expoſe his per- 
ſon by putting himſelf into the power of his mortal 
enemy, whom he neither loved nor would ſerve. 

After this declaration Richard found that he 
muſt neceſſarily proceed to extremities. He ac- 
cordingly collected his troops, and began his march 
towards the weſtern counties, where he was in- 
formed the earl of Richmond propoſed to land, 
and where ſeveral of his friends were already up in 
arms, expecting to be joined by Buckingham with 
his forces, a junction which if it had been effected, 
Richard's reign mult have had yet a ſhorter date; 
but they were kept aſunder by a wonderful opęra- 
tion of nature, equally ſudden and unforeſeen. 

The duke of Buckingham having advanced, by 
long and haſty marches, into the Foreſt of Deane, 
in order to croſs the Severn and join his weſtern 
friends at Saliſbury, found that the waters of that 
river had overflown their banks in ſuch a manner, 

as 
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as had not been known before in the memory of 
man; the inundation laſted ſix whole days, during 
which his army could neither paſs the river, nor 
ſubſiſt where they were. He now found it imprac- 
ticable to keep his men together; his ſoldiers had 
a diſtaſte to his perſon, they were ſo ſtruck with 
the prodigy they beheld before their eyes“, and 
terrified with the proſpect of periſhing for want of 
proviſions, that they deſerted in ſuch numbers as 
to leave the duke in a tew days with only one ſingle 
ſervant, who was faithful enough to attend his ma- 
ſter in his diſtreſs. In this wretched condition he 
ſaw no other reſource than that of concealing him- 
ſelf until he ſhould be able to retrieve his ruined 
affairs; he therefore took refuge in the houſe of 
one Baniſter, who had been a dependent on him, 
and whom he had by his liberality raiſed to a com- 
fortable eſtate near Shrewſbury ; but this wretch, 
dead to all the feelings of honour and gratitude, 
and allured by the promiſed reward in the king's 
proclamation tor ſeizing the duke, treacheroully 
betrayed his maſter and benefactor to John Milton, 
the ſheriff of Shropſhire, who conducted him to 
Shrewſbury, at which place he, on the ſecond of 
November, loſt his head without any torm or pro- 
ceſs of trial. Upon the firſt news of this cataſtro- 
phe, Backingham's friends, who were ready in 
arms expecting him in the Weſt, diſperſed them- 
ſelves; fome lurked among their friends, and others 
took refuge in ſanctuaries ; but the greateſt part 
took ſhipping and went over to the earl of Rich- 
mond, perceiving there was no ſafety for them in 
the kingdom; the marquis of Doriet was of this 


number, | 
In the mean time Henry, earl of Richmond, 


ſuppoling that every thing was ready for his recep- 


tion in England, embarked at St. Malo's about the 
latter end of October, with five thouſand men, on 
board of forty veſſels; but a violent ſtorm ariſing 
torced the greateſt part of his fleet on the coaſt of 
France, though the earl's ſhip, being ſtouter than 
the reſt, rode it fo well out, that ſhe caſt anchor 
of Poole, in Dorletſhire, where he ſaw the ſhore 
crowded with troops, with which Richard had 
lined all the coaſt, with orders to the officers of the 
ſeveral parties, that if the earl ſhould attempt to 
land he ſhould not be oppoſed ; and that if he 
ſhould ſend on ſhore to make any enquiries, they 
mould pretend they belonged to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and were {ſtationed there to wait the arri- 
val of the earl of Richmond. The earl, as the ty- 
rant had foreſeen, ſending a boat with a meſſenger 
on ſhore, received this anſwer, which he miſtrult- 
ed, and made the belt of his way back rowards the 
coalt of France. 

Upon his return to the court of Brittany, he there 
found the marquis of Dorſet, the two Courtneys, 
the lord Wells, fir John Bourchicr, fir Edward 
Woodville, fir Robert Willoughby, fir Giles Dau- 
beney, fir John Cheney and his two brothers, with 
ſeveral others who had fled from England : from 
theſe he learned the diſmaying news of Bucking- 
ham's overthrow, and their own diſperſton, which 
feemed totally to annihilate all future hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, and mult have ſunk the ſpirit of any but a 
prince of Henry's deep ambition and true judg- 
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ment, who conſidered the abhorrence in which 
Richard was held by the greateſt part of the Eng- 
liſh nation as a happy omen of future ſucceſs; and 
the duke of Brittany engaging to continue his al. 
ſiſtance, he determined to * another attempt 
with all convenient diſpatch: mean while he bound 
himſelf by a ſolemn oath, in the cathedral of Ben- 
nes, that he would eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth, 
or, in caſe of her death, her younger ſiſter Cecily; 
upon which all the Engliſh who were there preſent 
did homage to him as king of England. But ler 
us now return to England. 

On the twenty-third of January, 1484, the par- 
liament met at Weſtminſter, in conſequence of its 


ſummons, when an act of attainder was paſled _ 


againſt the biſhops of Ely, Saliſbury, and Exeter, 
the carls of Oxford and Pembroke, and other 
ringleaders of the late inſurrection, who had fled 
the kingdom ; and Richard was empowered by the 
two houles to make grants of their forfeited eſtates, 
Among the perſons attainted were the earl of Rich- 
mond, and his mother, the counteſs dowager of 
Richmond; the eſtate of the latter, however, was 
given to her huſband the lord Stanley, whom the 
uſurper had lately created conſtable of England, 
and who became anſwerable to keep the counteſs 
from all illegal correſpondence for the future. 
Richard's title to the crown, as ſet forth in the ad- 
dreſs of the three eſtates before-mentioned, was 
confirmed; and his ſon Edward being declared heir 
apparent, the lords ſpiritual and temporal ſoon af- 
ter {wore to maintain his ſucceſſion. The parlia- 
ment then broke up, on the twentieth of February, 
after paſſing ſeveral excellent laws for the good of 
the people, for the ſecurity of their liberties and 
properties, for the redreſs of grievances, and for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice : in a word, if we will 
believe Richard's moſt bitter enemies, he exerciſed 
his ill-· acquired power with a moderation and equi- 
ty, which might have done honour to a better 
title, | 

Richard, however, was ſoon alarmed by the ar- 
rival of Dr. Hutton, a civilian, whom he had ſent 
as his ambaſſador to the court of Brittany, and who 
informed him that the duke had engaged to conti- 
nue his aſſiſtance to the eartof Richmond; and 
that Henry and the refugees were actually planning 
another invaſion, Richard, on receiving this in- 
telligence, thought it behoved him to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to detach the duke from the in- 
tereſt of his rival; and an accident furniſhed him 
with a very favourable opportunity. The duke be- 


ing old and infirm, was entirely guided by his trea- 
 ſurer, Peter Landois, the ſon of a taylor, who be- 


haved himſelf with ſo much iafolence, that he in- 
curred the hatred of all the Bretons, inſomuch that 
in the courſe of this very year the nobility had en- 
tered into an aſſociation againſt him, and had even 
made an attempt to ſcize his perſon in the court; 
but miſcarrying in their project, they were, by the 
intereſt of the favourite, declared rebels and traitors, 
and obliged to fly the court. Landois dreading 
that the weight of popular reſentment might at 
length cruſh him, reſolved to ſtrengthen himſelt 
by toreign connections; and having learned by his 
intelligence that Richard was now become abſolute 


This inundation was ſo remarkable, that for a hundred | children were carried away in their beds with the violence of 
years after it was called the Great Water, or Buckingham's | it, and that the tops of the mountains were covered with the 


Water. It is ſaid to laſtten days, and that men, women, and 


waters. Hall. fol. 39, Hollingſhed, p. 1402, 


maſter 


for the ſupport of Landois, who, in conſideration 


ing his deſigns, he laid hold of a melancholy inci- 
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er the Engliſh, he ſent ambaſſadors to him 
CS — . which the latter readily em- 
braced. On the eighth of June an armiſtice was 


agreed on between Brittany and England; and by 


another private treaty the King agreed to ſend a 


thouſand archers, under the lord Grey of Powis r, 


of this, promiſed that the carl of Richmond ſhould 
be delivered up, and that his maſter and Richard 
ſhould oppoſe the regency of France with their joint 
forces. Richard, that he might omit no precau- 
tion neceſſary to maintain the crown he had uſurp- 
ed, entered into ſeveral other negociations 1n the 
courſe of this year, either for making new alliances, 
or rivetting the old ones ; he ſecured the courts of 
Caſtile and Portugal, and the friendſhip of Maxi- 
milian, archduke of Auſtria ; and though he had 
no apparent occaſion to fear any thing from France 
under a minority, diſturbed with inteſtine diviſions, 
yet he ſent ambaſſadors to Charles VIII. to deſire 
a prolongation, or at leaſt confirmation of the truce. 
There remained now only Scotland that could give 
him any uneaſineſs. As James III. who held the 
ſceptre of that kingdom, was deſcended from a 
princeſs of the houſe of Somerſet, the king ima- 
gined that he might naturally be induced to coun- 
tenance the deſigns of Richmond, and therefore 
that he ought to make himſelf ſecure from that 
quarter : to that end he negociated with James a 
truce, which was concluded in September this 
year, and which was to laſt to the lame day of the 
year 1487. Art the ſame time he gave his niece, 
Anne de la Pole, daughter of his beloved ſiſter 
Elizabeth and the duke of Suffolk, in marriage to 


James, duke of Rotheſay and prince of Scotland, 


the king of Scotland's eldeſt ſon; and, to deprive 
the earl of Richmond of all hopes of accompliſh- 


dent which happened in his family by the death of 
his own ſon Edward, prince of Wales, and declared 


his nephew John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, and 


brother to the lady Anne above-mentioned, pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown, and propoſed to have 
this declaration confirmed by parliament. 

Theſe ſeveral precautions appeared fo juſt as to 
ſcreen Richard from all danger : but coming to the 
knowlege of that moſt material circumſtance of the 
plot which his enemies had formed againſt him, 
the union of the friends of the York family with 
the adherents of the houſe of Lancaſter, by means 
of the earl of Richmond's marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, he determined if poſſible to defeat 
a match which might occaſion the ſubverſion of his 
throne; and he ſaw no method ſo effectual as that 
of making Elizabeth his own wife, a rank to which 
he had an opportunity of raiſing her by the death 
of the lady Anne, daughter of the famous earl of 
Warwick, and widow of Edward, eldeſt ſon of 
Henry VI. whom he had perſuaded, ſoon after the 
cruel murder of her huſband, to accept of his hand. 
And we wiſh that hiſtorical truth would allow us to 
ſay, that the alliance now propoſed was diſreliſned 
by the queen dowager and the princeſs Elizabeth, 
with all the horror that was due to the uſurper of 
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of both their huſbands, and the author of the in- 
famous baſtardization of his brother's children ; 
but the contrary is, unhappily for the memory of 
the fair, too notorious * : in ſhort, the fact is, that 
Richard knew the queen's weak ſide ſo well, that 
he found means to revive in her mind all her hatred 
towards the houſe of Lancaſter, and, by taking a 
ſolemn oath to her and her daughters, before an 
aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, that 
he would never do her or hers the leaſt injury, or 
ſuffer any to be done, and by laviſh promiſes of 
taking her family and friends, the marquis of Dor- 
ſet particularly, into high favour, he made ſuch an 
Impreſſion, that the queen was perſuaded to leave 
her ſanctuary, and to deliver up her five daughters; 
nay, ſo thoroughly ſatisfied does ſhe appear to have 
been with the uſurper, that ſhe ſent into France, 
to her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, preſſing him to 
quit the earl of Richmond, and return home to 
_ poſſeſſion of the high honours that awaized 
im. 
Mean while the earl of Richmond, having got- 
ten intelligence of the treaty concluded between 
Richard and Landois, and knowing that miniſter 
to be a perſon capable of committing the vileſt 
acts for his own advantage, he reſolved to retire 
privately into France, and for that purpoſe ſent 
Chriſtopher Urſwick, one of his followers, ſecretly 
to king Charles for a paſſport, which was readily 
granted him, and he departed from Vannes in dil- 
guiſe, attended by five perſons only, and with great 
difficulty eſcaped the ſpies Landois had ſet to watch 
his motions, who purſued him ſo hotly that he was 
obliged to ſtrike out of the high road, acroſs the 
country, and at length got to Angers, a town in 
the French dominions, from whence he went to 
Lanſy, where the French court then reſided, and 
where he was received with great politeneſs and 
friendſhip ; but the affairs of the French regency 
being at this time in great confuſion, no prompt 
reſolution was taken for the earl's aſſiſtance : how- 
ever, the appearance of Engliſh noblemen and 
gentlemen, who every day flocked to the French 
court, gave his cauſe a favourable turn. 
Among others, he was joined by John de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, who, as we have already ſeen, had 
been ſhut up priſoner, by Edward IV. in the caſtle 
of Guiſnes, or, as the Engliſh called it, Hames. 
Having heard in priſon, that the earl of Richmond 
laid claim to the crown of England, he had per- 
ſuaded fir John Blount, governor of the caſtle (in 
the room of the lord Mountjoy, then lying dan- 
geroully ill), to declare for the houſe of Lancaſter, 
and actually brought that officer with him to pay 
his reſpects to Henry, The regency began now to 
look more favourably upon the earl, and to take his 
affairs into ſerious conſideration, and it was reſolv- 
ed to lend him three thouſand fighting men, a cer- 
tain number of ſhips, and even to ſupply him with 
a ſum of money. 
Richard had fitted out a large ſquadron of ſhips, 
to oppole any attempts Henry might make to land 
in England; but having notice of his flight from 
Brittany, and being aſſured from the court of 


the rights of their family, the ſuppoſed murderer 


France that they had very little inclination to aſſiſt 


—_— — — U „ 


+ Rymer, vol. xii. p. 222—248. 
There is a letter written with the princeſs Elizabeth's own 
hand, perſerved in the Arundel collection, expreſſing her impa- 


tience till her marriage with Richard took effect, and preſſing the 
71 


duke of Norfolk to uſe all his intereſt for the concluſion of it, 
« as the king (ſhe ſays) was her only joy in the world.” 
p- 128, 129. 
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his enemy, he thought it needleſs to incur the ex- 
pence ot maintaining a fleet, and ordered it be 
laid up in the beginning of the ſummer of 1485. 
This ill- timed meature proved the uſurper's ruin; 
for the eari of Richmond, reſolving to einbrace this 
opportunity, ſolicited the French miniſtry with ſuch 
importunity to put their laſt reſolves in his favour 
into execution, that they at laſt agreed to his re- 
queſt, not from any belief that his enterprize would 
ſucceed, but as imagining it to be for the intereſt 
of France to ſtir up diſientions in England: they, 
however, demanded hoſtages of him, as a ſecurity 
for the repayment of their expences; and the earl, 
who had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect the fidelity and at- 
tachment of the marquis or Dorſet, took an occa- 
ſion to leave him, together with ſir John Bourchier, 
as his hotlages at the French court. 

Every tlung being nearly adjuſted, the earl fet 
out for Rouen, that he might be nearer at hand for 
equipping bis {malt 1quadron. At length, having 
muſtered all his iron, boik Engliſh and French, 
he put to ſca vn the tult day uf Augult, from Har- 
fleur, in Normandy, and landed, on the ſeventh 
day of that month, in Miliord tlaven, expecting 
to be there joined by che friends and followers of 
his uncle Jaſper, earl oi Pembroke, and hr Rice 
ap Thomas; but they not being in readinels, he 
continued his march next Gay to Havertordwelt, 
where he was joytully received by the inhabitants. 

But it 1s more than probable that he would have 
met with iniup: rable dificuities in his enterprize, 
had it not been for the unaccountable indolence 
and ſecurity of Richard. This prince, who, on all 
other occaſions, was the molt active man in nature, 
did not ihink it worth his while to exert any great 
efforts againit lo deſpicable an enemy as Henry ap- 
peared-to be; but contented himſelf with ſending 
orders to fir Walter Herbert to raiſe the militia of 
the county, and drive out the invaders, which he 
imagincd was a very caſy matter: nor was it here 
alone, but almoſt in every ſtep that he afterwards 
took, that Richard appears to have contradicted the 
natural ſagacity for which he was before remarkable; 
he had, indeed, on news of the intended invaſion, 
marched to Nottingham, a place ſituated near the 
centre of the kingdom, and convenient enough as 
well for the rendezvous of his northern forces, as 
for diſpatching parties to any quarter where the 
enemy ſhould appear ; bur he betrayed ſuch ſtrong 
ſymptoms of his miſtruſting his principal officers, 
that fir Thomas Bourchier and fir Walter Hunger- 
ford, with ſeveral other perſons of rank, went over 
to the earl of Richmond, who was not without his 
diſquietudes. | 

He had no ſooner landed than he diſpatched 
meſſengers to his friends in the different parts of 
the country, deſiring them to join him on his march 
towards London, for which capital he intended to 
puſh with all haſte. Accordingly, making but a 
thort ſtay at Haverfordweſt, he let out for Shrewſ- 
bury, where he intended to crols the Severn ; 
while he was on the road, he was joined by fir 
Richard Griffith, ſir Walter Herbert, and fir Rice 
ap Thomas, who had gotten together a ſtrong body 
of troops, under pretence of oppoſing Henry of 
Richmond, thereby to blind the emiſſaries of 
Richard; and the whole country ſupplying him in 
his march with all neceſſaries, the earl arrived in a 
few days at Shrewſbury, where he was received 


without oppoſition, Here fir Gilbert Talbot, with 
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his ward the young earl of Shrewſbury, then a mi- 
nor, joined him with two thouſand men, tenants of 
that nobleman. 

But Henry's chief dependence was upon Tho— 


mas, lord Stanley, who had a very great intereſt in 


Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, as his jon George Stanley, 
lord Strange, had 1n Shropſhire, and his brother, 
ſir William Stanley, chamberlain of North Wales, 
which was ſubject to his command. The lord Stan- 
ley enjoyed under Richard the great poſts of ſteward 
of the houſhold and conſtable of England; but hay- 
ing married Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, the 
young carl's mother, ſhe had even won him over to 
her ſon's party; and when Richard went to Not- 
tingham, lord Stanley had aſked leave to viſit his 
houſe and family, from which he had long been 
abſent. As Richard had ſome jealouſy of him, on 
his wife's account, he inſiſted that he thould leave 
his ſon George at court, as hoſtage for his fidelity, 
and then gave him permiſſion to go into Lan. a- 
ſhire, 

Stanl:y employed the time of his ſtay there in 
levy ing a body of five thouſand men, on pretence 
of aſſiſting Richard, and marched with them to 
Lichfield, as if to oppoſe the invaders ; but, upon 
notice of Henry's arrival at Shrewſbury, he ſent his 
brother William Stanley to him privately, to aſſure 
the carl that he would join him with all his forces, 
as ſoon as he could take ſuch a ſtep without too 
far riſquing the lite of his ſon, the lord Strange, 
whom he had left in the uſurper's hands. Ac- 
cordingly Stanley, not to give the tyrant any um- 
brage, marched to Atheritone, while the earl went 
and took poſſeſſion of Lichficld. 

Richard, finding that the earl of Richmond was 
daily joined by many noblemen, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, thought it was high time to ſet for- 
ward in perſon to oppoſe his progreſs: he accord- 
ingly ſent orders to the duke ct Norfolk, his ſon 
the earl of Surry, and fir Robert Brackenbury, to 
march immediately, with all their followers, and 
Join him at Nottingham ; and his whole army be- 
ing aſſembled, to the number of twelve thouſand 
men, he ordered them to march for Leiceſter, 
putting himſelf at their head, and doing all the du- 
ties of an able general. Richmond, on the king's 
approach, quitted Lichfield, and, agreeable to mea- 
{ures concerted with the lord Stanley and his bro- 
ther fir William, directed his route to Leiceſter, 
where he reſolved to hazard a general engagement. 
Arriving the next morning at Tamworth, he was 
Joined by fir John Savage, fir Brian Sandford, fir 
Simon Digby, and many others ; the ſame day he 


privately viſited the lord Stanley, at Atherſtone : 


and, on the morrow, being informed that Richard 
had marched from Leiceſter to give him battle, he 
reſolved to meet him half way. On the twenty- 
ſecond of Auguſt the two armies came in fight of 
each other at Boſworth, a place rendered famous 1n 
hiſtory by the battle which terminated the diſpute 


between the houles of York and Lancaſter. 


Richard's army, as we have already obſerved, 


conſiſted of twelve thouſand men, well accoutered 
and trained to martial diſcipline : the command of 
the van he conferred on the duke of Norfolk, and 
he himſelf took poſt in the centre, with a crown 
upon his head, either as a mark of diſtinction, or 
as a challenge to his adverſary the earl of Rich- 
mond, who had not above five thouſand men. He 


drew up his army likewiſe in two lines, of which 
the 
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the earl of Oxford headed the firſt; and himſelf 
the ſecond ; fir Gilbert Talbot commanded the 
richt wing, and fir John Savage the left: between 
the two armies was a morais, which the earl left on 
his right hand, to ſecure him on that ſide, and 1n 
lo doing he had the {un at his back and in the face 
of the enemy. | | 

Whilſt the two armies were preparing for battle, 
the lord Stanley, who had rill then continued at 
Atherſtone, came and poſted himfelf with tour 
thouſand men, on a piece of ground fronting the 
interval between the two armies ; while his bro- 
the, fir William Stanley, with three thouſand, ſtood 
facing him on the other ſide. Richard, ſuſpecting 
Stanley's deſign, tent him orders to join his army: 
but the lord Stanley returning an equivocal an- 
ſwer, Richard, enraged at his treachery, would 
inſtantly have ſtruck off the head of his ſon, the 
lord Strange, had he not been diſſuaded from that 
reſolution by ſome of his belt officers, who repre- 
ſented to him, that ſuch an act would be of no ad- 
vantage to him, and might provoke Stanley and 
his brother to join the toe, though perhaps their 
intention might at preſent be to remain neuter, and 
declare for the victor. Richard gave way to this 
remonſtrance, though, as his apologitt, Buck, ob- 
ſerves, he certainly committed a capital error in 
leaving the two brothers to act as they ſhould think 
proper, his army being equal in number to that of 
Richmond and the two Stanleys put together; he 
ought to have poſted two bodies oppoſite to the 
brothers, with orders to attack them if they ſhould 
attempt to join the enemy, while he himſelf with 
the remainder of his forces might have given battle 
to Henry. 

Every thing being now ready for the bloody 
conflict, both armies moved, and the battle began 


with a general diſcharge of arrows ;* after which 


they advanced to cloſe combat. Ihe duke of 
Norfolk, extending his lines, made a motion to 
encloſe the left wing of the earl's army; to prevent 
which the earl of Oxtord fell with great fury upon 
Norfolk's diviſion, but in fo doing was very near 
being hemmed in himſelf; which being perceived 
by the lord Stanley, who had till then continued 
neuter, he advanced, and falling in with the earl of 
Oxtord's line, ſecured his flank, and ſtood ready to 
receive the froat of the king's firſt line. This mo- 
tion cauſed the duke of Norfolk to halt, in order 
to cloſe his line, which occaſioned ſome moments 
of ceſſation in the fight; but Norfolk ſoon ad- 
vanced to the charge again with more fury than 
ever, and'would have found a great deal of bloody 
work for his adveriaries, had not fir William Stan- 
ley at that very inſtant, with three thouſand men, 
flanked the right of the king's firſt line ſo critically, 
that they were driven back upon the main body ; 
but the duke of Nortolk having ſtrengthened the 
iccond ranks, a moſt terrible carnage enſued. 

In the mean time Richard, finding himſelf thus 
deceived by the two Stanleys, collected all his force, 
and perceiving Henry at a ſmall diſtance, advanced 
eagerly, at the head of a choſen body of men, to 
attack him, in hopes of deciding by his death the fate 
of the battle and of empire; and ſuch were his ſpi- 
rits, activity, and addreſs, that nothing could with- 
ſtand his fury, and he quickly opened a way to his 
rival, after having with his own hands lain fir 
William Brandon, Henry's ſtandard-bearer, and 
father to Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of 
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Suffolk, and unhorſed fir Jolin Cheney, an officer 


diſtinguiſhed for his ſtrength and dexterity. Henry 
with all his reſolution was appalled at the fight of 


| Richard's ſuperior prowels ; he would gladly have 


declined encountering fo formidable an adverſary, 
but there was now no retreating ; Richard called 
aloud to him to pay the forfeit of his treaſon, 
and rebellious invaſion of his realm; he preſſed 
on him with a fury that added double terror to his 
words: all Henry could do, all he fought to do, 
was to keep him at his ſword's point, till ſome of 
his followers coming up, preſerved him for a fairer 
fortune. | 

While Richard was thus nobly employed in the 
centre of the battle, the reſt of his troops, diſpirited 
at the conduct of the two Stanleys, and not know- 
ing whom to truit, ſtood in a ſtupid inactivity, 
blind to the example, and unanimated by the pre- 
ſence, of their valiant leader. The earl of North- 
umberland's men, by their commander's orders, 
threw down their arms, and gave Richmond's ſol- 
diers leave to mow down whole ranks: in a word, 
the rout of Richard's army became general, while 
he, finding it in vain to attempt to rally his dil- 
perſed troops, ſeeing the duke of Norfolk killed, 
and his ſon the earl of Surry a priſoner, the lord 
Ferrers of Chartley, fir Richard Radcliffe, fir Robert 
Brackenbury, ſir William Conyers, fir Richard 
Clendon, and many of his braveſt officers dead up- 
on the field, and either ſcorning to endure the diſ- 
grace of an overthrow, or dreading the thought of 
talling alive into the hands of his enemy, ruſhed 
into the midſt of the battle, where he toon fell, 


overpowered with numbers, after having atchieved 
exploits that would have done eternal honour to his 


memory, if exerted in any other cauſe. 
The death of the king put an end to the battle, 
which had laſted only two hours, during which 


| time Richard's van alone bore the whole brunt of 


the action, ſo that there were not ſlain on the ſpot 
above two thouſand men on his ſide. The earl of 
Richmond's loſs did not exceed one hundred. Ri- 
chard's body was expoſed to a thouſand indignities 
as it lay on the field; it was ſtripped by the brutal 
and revengeful ſoldiers of Henry's army, then 
thrown, naked as it was, acroſs an horſe, and ſent 
to Leiceſter, where it was buried, without any ce- 
remony, in the Grey Friars church in that town. 


His crown, being found in the field, was brought 


to the lord Stanley, who placing it upon Richmond's 
brows, hailed him at the ſame time king, in pre- 
ſence of all the army, who rent the air with repeat- 
ed acclamations of Long live Henry VII. king of 
England! | 

Of Richard's ſurviving adherents, the earl of 
Norchumberland ſurrendered himſelf to the con- 
queror, who eaſily forgave him ; the earl of Surry 
was ſent priſoner to the Tower, from whence he 
was afterwards releaſed. Cateſby, the infamous 
tool of Richard's arts and ambition, being diſco- 
vt red in his hiding-place, was taken priſoner, and 
loſt his head next day at Leiceſter. The lord viſ- 
count Lovel, with the two Staffords, Humphrey 
and Thomas, all of them hated becauſe of their at- 
tachment to Richard, eſcaped from the battle; and 
the earl of Richmond, with right policy, received 
into pardon, or to favour, all who ſubmitted. 

What has been already exhibited of the character 
of Richard, in the hiſtory of this and the three 
preceding reigns, makes it almoſt ĩmpoſſible ” 
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add to it without running into tautology : thus 
much, however, we may ſay of him as a king, 
that, abating his cruelties in the purſuit of the 
crown, and the unjuſt meaſures he uſed afterwards 
to keep it, he certainly ſhewed a diſpoſition for go- 
vernment not inferior to that of the moſt virtuous 
princes antiquity can boaſt. Lord Verulam ſays of 
him, that he was in military virtue approved, jealous 
of the honour of the Engliſh nation, and an excel- 
lent lawgiver ; of this, indeed, many of his ſtatutes 
afford irrefragable proofs; they are, in general, 
full of equity and humanity, and though paſſed in 
all the confidence of power and pride of conqueſt, 
in a juncture too often employed by uſurpers to 
trample on the liberties of a nation, to gratity their 
revenge or avarice, they are evidently calculated for 
the public good, and excellently adapted to pre- 
' ſerve the eaſe, quiet, and rights of the ſubject. 
Upon the whole, we cannot uſe too much caution 
in giving our aſſent to what hiſtorians of the Lan- 
caſtrian party have written againſt this prince, who, 
though undoubtedly bad, was not perhaps fo de- 
teſtable as has been repreſented ; nor ſhould the 
calumnies with which his memory has been loaded 
(ſome of which we have attempted to diſprove in 
the courſe of theſe ſheets) by thoſe whole intereſt 
it was, under his ſucceſſors, to blacken his charac- 
ter to the utmoſt, efface the juſt praiſe due to Ri- 
chard for his excellent laws, and his conſtant appli- 
cation to ſee juſtice impartially adminiſtered, and 
good order eſtabliſhed in all parts of his kingdom. 
His perſonal character, like his political one, has 
been induſtriouſly handed down to us by writers, 
who choſe to court the favour of Henry and his po- 
ſterity, in as odious colours as poſſible. The ſur- 
name of Crookback has been given him on account 
of his ſuppoſed deformity; and we are told that one 
of his arms was withered and uſeleſs; that he was 
born with long hair, with teeth; in a word, a ſpectte 
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of a man: and yet there want not hiſtorians of un- 
qdoubted veracity, who had opportunities of ſeeing 
him, and ancient pictures drawn of him, that ſhew 
the contrary, and that the whole of his deformity 
amounted to no more than that he was low of ſta- 
ture, and thick-ſer, like his father, whom he much 
reſembled in his face, which was comely, though 
ſtern and warlike. 

Richard III. was the Jaſt of the Anjouvin race, 
ſurnamed Plantagenet, which had poſſeſſed the 
crown of England for the ſpace of three hundred 
and thirty years; but he was not the laſt male of 
that family in England, for the earl of Warwick, 
ſon to his brother Clarence, was ſtill alive, and the 
only remaining branch of the numerous poſterity 
of the third Edward, which had been almoſt totally 
extinguiſhed in the civil war ; a war which had 
raged for thirty years, and was finally determined 
by the battle of Boſworth, after having coſt the 
lives of above one hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, 
including a great number of the princes of the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. 


Richard left but one natural ſon, ſurnamed John 


of Gloceſter, a minor, whom he had appointed go- 
vernor of Calais, Guiſnes, and all the Marches of 
Picardy belonging to the crown of England ; and 
a natural danghter, Catherine Plantagenet, who was 
contracted in marriage to William Herbert, earl of 
Huntingdon, but died before ſhe was of age for 
conſummation. Carte tells us, that there 1s pre- 
ſerved in the family of the earls of Winchelſea an 
account of a natural ſon of Richard's (moſt proba- 
bly John of Gloceſter above-mentioned), who lived 
at Eaſtwell, in Kent, a manor belonging to that fa- 
mily, in a private, auſtere, and devout manner, to 


a very great age, eſteemed by all, though unknown 


till a little before his death, when he ſatisfied the 
curioſity of the anceſtors of that noble family. 


HENRY VII. Firſt King of EncLand of the Name of Tupos, and 


Uniter of the two Houſes of Vokk and LANCASTER. 


EFORE we can introduce the reader with 
advantage to the events which we are now to 
deſcribe, it is neceſſary that we ſhould collect the 
ſeveral parts of Henry of Richmond's genealogy, 
and his title in point of blood to the crown of 
England, in which we ſhall follow the moſt ap- 
proved writers on this ſubject. x 
In the firſt place then it is to be obſerved, that the 
root of Henry's family was John of Ghent, duke 
of Lancaſter, fourth ſon to Edward III. This 
prince was thrice married : 


Firſt to Blanche of Lancaſter, by whom he had 


a daughter, Philippa, married to John I. king of 
Portugal; a ſecond daughter, named Elizabeth, 
married to John Holland, duke of Exeter; and a 
ſon, named Henry, afterwards the fourth of that 
name king of England, whoſe male deſcendants 
became extinct in the _ of Henry VI. 


The ſecond wife of John of Ghent was Con- 
ſtance, princeſs of Caſtile and Leon, who bore him 
Catherine, married to Henry III. king of Caſtile, 
who had a numerous iſſue, both male and female; 
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and from this marriage it is ſuppoſed that Philip Il. 
of Spain exhibited as being prior to the houle of 
Somerſet from John of Ghent, the author of the 
Lancaſter family. 

The laſt wife of John of Ghent was Catherine, 
widow of fir Otter Swinford : this lady had lived in 
adultery with John of Ghent, and while in that 
ſtate bore him four children, John Beaufort, duke 
of Somerſet ; Henry Beaufort, the cardinal; Tho- 
mas Beaufort, duke of Exeter; and Joan Beaufort, 
counteſs of Weſtmoreland. John Beaufort had 
iſſue John, duke of Somerſet, who left a daugh- 
ter Margaret, who was married to Edmund Tudor, 
of Hadham, earl of Richmond, whoſe eldeſt ſon 
was Henry, earl of Richmond, whom we have juſt 
ſeen defeat and kill the tyrant Richard. 

Whoever looks on this genealogical deduction 
with the ſlighteſt attention, muſt perceive two very 
ſtrong objections againſt any manner of right which 
Henry, earl of Richmond, could pretend, in point 
of blood, to the crown of England. The firſt was 


the allowed priority of right which was in the * 
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of Vork, and had been declared by repeated acts 
of the legiſlature : the ſecond was the illegitimacy 
of all the children born of John of Ghent's third 


marriage. The anſwers ro thoſe objections were 


follow. 
5 Firſt, that though the right of blood next to Ed- 


ward III. the common author of both families, was 
undoubtedly in the houſe of York, yet that the fa- 
mily of Lancaſter having, as well as that of York, 
been recognized on the throne by repeated acts of 
the legiſlature, which deprived the houſe of York 
of all right, both before and after that houſe put 
in its claim, therefore the parliamentary right 
of the houſe of Lancaſter was prior to, and ſtronger 
than, the houſe of York; eſpecially as the laſt houſe 
had been attainted, and, when reſtored, was re- 
ſtored only to a capacity of ſucceeding to its here- 
ditary eſtates, without mention of the crown. As 
to the ſecond objection, that of illegitimacy, the 
favourers of the houſe of Lancaſter urged, that the 
illegitimacy of the family of Lancaſter, by dame 
Swinford, had been removed by letters patent from 
Richard II. 

To thoſe anſwers it was replied, that Henry IV. 
and his deſcendants, who had been kings, were no 
other than uſurpers upon the rights of an unof- 
fending family, as we have already ſeen in diſcuſſ- 
ing the queſtion of the rights of the two houſes. 
It was likewiſe urged, that the parliamentary right 
was as ſtrongly eſtabliſhed for the houſe of York, 
both before and after the acceſſion of Edward IV. 
as it ever had been for the houſe of Lancaſter. The 
reply to the ſecond anſwer, viz. on the point of il- 
legitimacy, was, as is true, that an expreſs excep- 
tion was made in the charter of legitimation, which 
provided that the heirs of John of Ghent by dame 
Swinford might ſucceed to any eſtate or honours 
whatſoever, the regal dignity excepted. 

This is the true (tate of the caſe of Henry VII's 
famous hereditary right to the crown of England, 
a right which he himſelf thought fo weak, that, as 
he had thought fit before his enterprize, to ſtreng- 
then his claim by a matrimonial umon with the 
houſe of York, he now reſolved to imitate the pre- 
cedent ſet him by Edward IV. and Richard III. in 
accepting the military and popular recognitions, by 
which he had been, in the field of battle, declared 
king, and to act as ſuch before any formal corona- 
tion. In the mean time he thought 1t neceſſary to 
take ſuch precautions as might defeat or prevent 
any oppoſition to his meaſures. 

With this view he ordered fir Robert Willough- 
by to convey Edward Plantagenet, earl of War- 
wick, ſon and heir to George, duke of Clarence, 
an innocent young prince then only ten years of age, 
to the Tower, where he was kept a cloſe priſoner, 
and excluded from all intercourſe or correſpondence 
with others. The princeſs Elizabeth, who had 
likewiſe been detained in a kind of honourable con- 
finement by Richard, in the caſtle of Sheriff Hut- 
ton, in Yorkſhire, was brought from thence to 
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London, and lodged with her mother. The young 
lady ſeems to have been entirely paſſive, and 1n- 
different whether ſhe was deſtined to the bed of 
Richard or Richmond. 

Henry next, having given the neceſſary orders 
concerning the diſpoſition and march of his army, 
ſet out for London, which he entered on the twenty- 
ſeventh of Auguſt, attended by the magiſtracy and 
the companies, who met him at Shoreditch : the 
citizens, however, were ſomewhat diſpleaſed at his 
paſſing through the ſtreets in a cloſe chariot, ſo 
that he could not be ſeen like their former kings, 
who always made their entrance on horſeback. He 
repaired directly to St. PauPs church, where he of- 
tered up the ſtandards he had taken, and ordered 
Te Deum to be ſung; after which he retired to his 
lodging at the biſhop's palace. | 

And now, to remove all umbrages, the very day 
after his arrival at London, he aſſembled the chief 
nobility at the biſhop's palace, and ſolemnly ſwore 
to marry the princeſs Elizabeth. This ſtep was 
the more neceſſary, as a report had been induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread, that he had entered into a contract 
of marriage with Anne, daughter and heireſs of 
Francis duke of Brittany ; but, as he had an un- 
conquerable averſion to the houſe of York, he 
could not bear the thought of reigning in right of 
his wife, deſcended from that family, and therefore, 
though he firmly reſolved to perform his engage- 
ment, yet his 1atention was to delay his marriage 
until after his coronation, that he might appear to 
reign by his own claim, and his marriage ſeema mea- 
ſure taken to conciliate the affection of his ſubjects 
rather than a giving him any right to the crown. 

But, leſt the people ſhould grow cool, and re- 
quire the performance of this or ſome other obliga- 
tions before his coronation, he hurried on that ce- 
remony as faſt as poſſible. It was, however, de» 
layed for ſome days by an epidemical diſorder, 
which broke out about the end of September, and 
was, from its ſymptoms, termed the ſweating ſick- 
neſs. This diſeaſe, which was till then altogether 
unknown, threw the patients into a prodigious 
ſweat, and carried them off in four-and-twenty 
hours ; thoſe that died not within that ſpace, were 
almoſt ſure of recovering: happily it laſted not 
above a month, bur in that time it ſwept away an 
infinite number of perſons, before the manner of 
cure and attendance was known“. Hall tells us, 
that two mayors and fix aldermen of London died 
of 1t within a week. 

Henry employed the intermediate time in re- 
warding the ſervices of ſeveral of his faithful friends 
and adherents: John de Vere, earl of Oxford, was 
made conſtable of the Tower and keeper of the 
lions there ; Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, uncle to 
the king, and the tutor and guardian of his tender 
years, was created duke of Bedford ; the lord 
Stanley, earl of Derby ; ſir Edward Courtney, earl 
of Devonſhire ; and the following gentlemen were 
made bannerets +, ſir Gilbert Talbot, fir John 


The method of cure was to keep the patient neither too 
hot nor too cold, with temperate cordials, which, without too 
much increaſing the heat, aſſiſted nature in expelling the hu- 
mours that cauſed this extraordinary ſweating. Bac. Comp. Hiſt. 

+ This was an ancient order of knights, or feudal lords, 
who poſſ:fling ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals to battle un- 
der their own flag, when ſummoned thereto by the king. 

This order is certainly moſt honourable, as it never was con- 
ferred but upon ſome heroic action performed in the field. 
Anciently there being but two kinds of knights, great and 
little, the firſt were called bannerets, the ons bachclors ; the 
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ſirſt compoſed of the upper, and the ſecond the middle nobility. 
In France they are ſaid to tranſmit their degree to their 
poſterity : but in England it dies with them. We have had 
none of this order created in England fince the time of king 
Charles I. ſo that this order is new become extin& among us. 
The form of the banneret's creation was this; on a day of 
battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king, or general, 
who cutting off the train, or ſkirt thereof, and making it a 
ſquare, returned it again; the proper banner of bannerets, 
who, from hence, are ſometimes called knights of the ſquare 


flag. 
M m Cheney, 
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Cheney, fir William Stonar, fir William Trout- 
back, tir John Mortimer, fir Richard Croſby, fir 
John Fortelcue, ſir Edward Bedingfield, fir Tho- 
mas Cookſey, fir James Baſkerville, fir Humphrey 
Stanley, and fir Richard de la Bere. At the ſame 
time the office of high-ſteward, for the king's co- 
ronation, was put in commiſſion, and the commiſ- 
fioners for executing it were, Jaſper, duke of Bed- 
ford, the earls of Oxford, Derby, and Nottingham, 
the lord Fitz Walter, Thomas Maſon, maſter of the 
rolls, fir Thomas Brian, chiet-juſtice of the King's 
Bench, fir Humphrey Hartley, chief-baron of the 
Exchequer, and fir Richard Croft, treaſurer of the 
houſhold. Henry's next care was to iſſue a procla- 
mation, importing that he had agreed to a truce 
for one year with the king of France, a circum- 
ſtance that greatly contributed to his intereſts in 
England ; which was the more inclined to ſubmit 
to his government, as his title was owned by ſo 
powertul a court, even before it was acknowleged 
by the Engliſh parliament. 

The late malady having ceaſedentirely towards the 
latter end of October, and the neceſſary preparations 
being made for the purpoſe, Henry was crowned, 
with great pomp and ſolemnity, on the thirtieth of 
October, by cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. The ceremony of his coronation was at- 
tended with the exhibition of a pomp till then un- 
known in England; I mean a body-guard, which 
Henry then inſtituted : it conſiſted of fifty archers, 
called yeomen, under the command of a captain, 
to be in continual attendance upon his perſon ; thus 
covering with the pretence of grandeur, a prudent 
precaution which in all likelihood he thought indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary for his own ſafety : the utmoſt 
care, however, was taken that this inſtitution 
ſhould not be conſidered as perſonal to the king, 
but a compliment to his ſucceſſors, whoſe ſtate it 
was to enhance, and the unſuſpecting, or rather un- 
thinking, people ſwallowed every plauſible pre- 
text J. 

. having thus ſeized not only the ſeat but 
the reins of government, now ventured upon a 
parliament, which met in his name (the higheſt act 
of authority which denominates a king of England) 
at Weſtminſter, on the ſeventh of November, 
which entailed the crown upon him; not by way of 
recognition, or ordinance, but in the manner of 
ſettlement, enacting, That the inheritance of the 
crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in him and 
the heirs of his body :” and this ſtatute was after- 
wards confirmed by the pope's bull, in which at 
the ſame time the titles of deſcent and conqueſt 

were mentioned. 

The act of ſettlement or ſucceſſion being paſſed, 
another point came under conſideration, which 
proved not a little embarraſſing : ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable members of the preſent aſſembly had 
been attainted, as well as Henry himſelf, in the 
reigns of Edward IV. and Richard III. and a mo- 
tion being made for annulling the ſentences of at- 
tainder 7 Henry's adherents, it was alleged, 
that thoſe perſons could not, with any appearance 
of juſtice fit as judges in their own cauſe. This 

point was therefore ſubmitted to the arbitration of 


and on the other by a title de jure. 
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liament and the legality of the acts of the houſe of 
York, gave it as their opinion, „That the knights 
and burgeſſes attainted by the courſe of law, ſhould 
forbear to come to the houſe till a law was made 
for a reverſal of their attainders *.“ 

Another debate aroſe concerning the king him- 
ſelf, who had been denounced a traitor and rebel 
by an authentic act of parliament ; this point being 
likewiſe referred to the ſame arbitration, the judges 
unanimouſly agreed, “That the crown takes away 
all defects and ſtops in blood, and that from the 
time the king did aſſume the crown, the fountain 
was cleared, and all attainders and corruption of 
blood diſcharged f.“ Thus Henry found himſelf 
ſtrengthened on the one fide by a title de facto, 
This matter 
being ſettled, an act paſted for reverſing the attain- 
der ot one hundred and ſeven perſons ||: this was 
followed by diſtinct bills in favour of particular 
perſons, reſtoring them in blood, and to the en. 
zoyment of their eſtates. 

But it is not eaſy to conceive by what law, or 
with what pretence of reaſon, thoſe who fought in 
Boſworth field on Richard's ſide, againſt the earl of 
Richmond, could be charged with high-treaſon; 
yet, beſides Richard himſelf, John Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, his fon the earl of Snrry, the lords Lo- 
vel, Zouch, and Ferrers of Chartley, fir Walter 
and fir James Harrington, fir Humphrey Stafford, 
ſir William Berkeley, and twenty other gentlemen 
were attainted, and all their lands declared forfeit. 
ed. This proceeding ſeemed little calculated to pro- 
mote that union between the two houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, which was the principal thing pro- 
poſed in the marriage of Henry and Elizabeth: 
beſides, how are we to reconcile the attainder of 
Richard with the deciſion of the judges in the caſe 
of Henry, that the actual poſſeſſion of the crown 
took away all defaults, and diſcharged all attainders; 
unleſs we are to ſuppoſe ſuch attainder meant the 
forfeitures and treaſons by Richard committed be- 
fore he was poſſeſſed of the crown? 

Henry, having thus at once gratified his revenge 
and his avarice, for the money ariſing from the 
confiſcations amounted to ſuch an immenſe ſum, 
that he had no occaſion to aſk a ſupply this ſeſſion, 
thought proper to ſweeten the late act of ſeverity 
in the parliament, by an act of clemency in the 
prerogative, and publiſhed a general pardon in fa- 
vour of all thoſe who had borne arms againſt him, 
provided they would ſubmit themſelves within a li- 
mited time; and immediately a great number left 
their ſanctuaries and took the oath of allegiance. 
Some other acts of royal favour paſſed likewiſe. 
About the ſame time the lord Chandois, a native of 
Brittany, and one of Henry's companions during 
his exile, was created earl of Bath; fir Giles 
d*Aubeney was made a baron, by the title of lord 
d' Aubeney; and ſir Robert Willoughby was made 
lord Brooke ; while Edward Stafford, ſon to the 
late duke of Buckingham, was reſtored to all his 
father's honours and eſtates, which had been con- 
fiſcated by the uſurper Richard. 

On the tenth of December, the laſt day of the 
ſeſſion, the houſe of commons thought fit to ad- 


the judges, who, ſupporting the authority of par- 


dreſs the king as he ſat upon the throne, that he 


t This band has been kept up by all his ſucceſſors, who 
have increaſed the number to one hundred, who are in daily 
waiting, beſides ſeventy ſupernumeraries; and when any one of 
the hundred dies, his place is ſupplied from among the ſeventy. 


* Year Book, 1 Hen. VII. Term. Mich. 
+ Ibid. 
| Rot, Parl. 1 Hen. VII. n. 2. 
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Id be pleaſed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth 
— hs, that he might have heirs of his body. 
This addreſs was no ſooner heard by the lords ſpi- 


ritual and temporal, than, all riſing up from their 


ſcars, and making each a profound reverence before 
the throne, they made the ſame requeſt. Henry 
romiſed to gratify them in conſummating the mar- 
riage, and the two houſes were prorogued to the 
twenty-third of January next following, having 
firſt repealed the act 1 Richard III. for ſettling the 
crown upon that prince, and ordered the copy of 
ir on record to be taken off the roll of parliament 
and burnt, the two houſes declaring by this method 
their utter deteſtation of that act, on account of its 
baſtardizing the children of Edward IV. 

As ſoon as the parliament was diſſolved, Henry 
ſent into France Oliver King, archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, with money to repay king Charles what ke 
had lent him, and his charges in fitting out the fleet 
which brought him to England; whereupon the 
marquis of Dorſet and fir John Bourchier, left as 
hoſtages at Paris *, had leave to return home. At 
the ſame time Henry impowered his envoy to pro- 
long the truce with France, if he found Charles 
and his council inclined to ſuch a meaſure. 

In the beginning of the year 1486, Henry ſet- 
tled his privy-council, to which he called John 
Morton, biſhop of Ely, lately returned from Flan- 
ders, and Richard Fox +, of whoſe abilities and at- 
rachment he had long experience, particularly the 
former, whom he ſoon atter advanced to the me- 
tropolitical dignity of Canterbury, and made him 
lord-chancellor of England ; and the latter he made 
biſhop of Exeter, from whence he afterwards tranſ- 
lated him to the ſee of Wincheſter, the richeſt 
biſhopric in England. Theſe two prelates, with 
Urſwick the king's chaplain, were generally em- 
ployed in the moſt important commiſſions, embal- 
lies, and negociations. 

On the eighteenth of January Henry performed 
his engagement to the nation and to the houſe of 
York, by ſolemnly eſpouſing the princeſs Elizabeth, 
on which occaſion the people expreſſed the greateſt 
demonſtrations of joy. 

Henry's firſt political meaſure this year, was to 
perfect what had been in part begun by his prede- 
ceſſor, the aboliſhing all liveries and retainers: 
for this purpoſe he appointed fir Humphrey Star- 
key, fir William Norris, and others, his commil- 
fioners for calling before them any man under the 
degree of a baron, and adminiſtering to them the 
following oath, which I ſhall inſert as it is to be 
found in the records, that the reader may form a 
ſuitable idea of the many abuſes which had fo long 
diſturbed the inward peace of our country. 

« Ye ſhall ſwear, as ye, from henceforth, ſhall 
not retain, aid, not comfort any excommunicate 
perſon, murderer, or felon, or perſon outlawed for 
felony, by you known ſo to be; nor any ſuch per- 
ſon lett 8 to be attached or taken therefore, 
by the order of the law; nor retain any man by 
indenture, or oath, or your livery, ſign, or token, 
contrary to the law; nor any maintenance, um- 
brance, riots, or unlawful aſſemblers make, or cauſe 
to be made, or aſſent thereto. 
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% Nor ſhall ye lett, nor cauſe to be letted, the 
execution of any of the king's writs or precepts, 
directed to ſuch lawful miniſters and officers as 
ought to have the execution of the ſame; nor ler 
[admit] any man to bail or mainprize, knowing and 
deeming him to be a felon, upon your honour and 
worſhip. So God help you and all faints.” 

This was the firſt mortal blow which the feudal 
ſyſtem received, though it had been much abridg- 
ed both of its ſtrength and ornaments. | 

As the northern counties were molt of them 
warmly attached to the houſe of York, Henry, to 
conciliate the affections of the inhabitants to his 
government, ſet out, about Eaſter this year, on a 
progreſs into thoſe parts. During his ſtay at Lincoln 
he heard that the lord Lovel, the boſom- favourite 


of the deceaſed Richard, and his two brothers, 


Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, who had refuſed 
to accept of the general amneſty, had eſcaped our 
of Colcheſter abbey, where they had taken ſanctu- 
ary ever ſince the battle of Boſworth ; that the two 
latter had gathered together a force, with which 
they propoſed to attack the city of Worceſter; and 
that the lord Lovel, at the head of three or four 
thouſand men, was advancing to ſurprize the city 
of York, in which place there was but too good 
reaſon to apprehend that he had correſpondeats. 
Henry, upon receiving a confirmation of this news, 
wiſely judged that no time Was to be loſt to cruſh 
this inſurrection 1a its infancy. Accordingly, hav- 
ing enliſted forces in the adjacent counties to the 
place of his reſidence, to the number of three thou- 
ſand, he gave the command of this haſtily raiſed 
and meanly armed corps to his uncle, the duke 
of Bedford, with a diſcretionary power to act as he 
fhould fee occaſion, either by proffers of mercy, 
or by force of arms: that nobleman executed his 
commiſſion ſo well, that in a very ſhort time the 
rebels under lord Lovel were reduced to obedience: 
their chief made his eſcape over ſea to the court of 
the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy ; and the two 
Staffords hearing of this event, abandoned the ſiege 
of Worceſter, which they were warmly proſecuting, 
and, being forſaken by their followers, who accept- 
ed the offers of pardon made in the king's name 
for ſuch as would lay down their arms, took ſactu- 
ary in the church of Coldnham, near Abingdon ; 
but the court of King's Bench declaring that the 
privilege of this place did not extend to traitors, 
they were dragged from thence; the elder brother, 
Humphrey, ſuffered at Tyburn; but the younger, 
as being ſuppoſed under the influence of his ſenior, 
had his life given him by Henry's moderation. 
Nor was this the only inſtance Henry had of the 
great attachment of the Engliſh people to Edward 
IV. and his family ; for on his return to London, 
about Midſummer, he found that the people mur- 
mured greatly at his poſtponing the coronation of 
Elizabeth his queen, the evident coldneſs and in- 
difference with which he treated her, and his em- 
bracing every opportunity of humbling the friends 
of the houſe of York ; nay, they went ſo far as 
ſecretly to whiſper about, that he had cauſed the 
earl of Warwick to be privately put to death in 
the Tower; and the emiſſaries of the houſe of York 


— 


See p. 130, of this volume. 

+ The relt of his privy-council were John de Vere, earl of 
Oxford; Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby; ſir William Stanley, 
lord chamberlain ; RobertWillonghby, lord Brooke, ſteward of 
his houſhold ; Giles, lord Daubeney ; John, lord Dynham ; fir 


— 


—_— Bray, fir John Cheney, ſir Richard Guilford, fir 
Richard Tunſtall, fir Richard Edgecombe, fir Thomas Lo- 
_ ſir Edward Poynynges, fir John Riſley, &c, Hall, 
ol. 3. 
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induſtriouſly propagated a report that Richard, ſe- 
cond ſon to Edward IV. had made his eſcape from 
the cruelty of his uncle, and was ſtill alive on the 
continent. The avidity with which theſe reports 
were ſwallowed by the populace, from the diſguſt 
they had taken to their new malter, whoſe perlonal 
manners were far from being fi ted ro acquire the 
affections or gain the hearts of his ſubjects, encou- 
raged Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, to deviſe 
a ſcheme equally extravagant and enterpriſing. 
He had a pupil called Lambert Simnel F, a youth 
of uncommon vivacity and extraordinary perſonal 
accompliſhments, and him he reſolved to pals up- 
on the world as Richard, duke of York, the ſe— 
eond fon of Edward IV. While he was employed 
in training up this impoſtor, it was rumoured that 
Edward Plantagenct, carl of Warwick, had eſcap- 
ed from the ruffians ſent to murder him in the 
Tower, and was concealed ſomewhere in England. 
Upon this report Simon immediately changed his 
plan, and determined that his pupil ſhould perio- 
nate this young nobleman; a icheme much more 
extravagant than the other, if we conſider that the 
fon of the duke of Clarence had been, after his 
father's death, honourably maintained in the court 
of his uncle Edward, until he was eight years of 
age, and that therefore his perſon was well known 
to a great number of people. Notwithſtanding 
this obſtacle, Simon continued to inſtruct his pu- 
pil in his new part; and this ſeems to have taken 
up the whole year, for we hear nothing of him be- 
fore the beginning of 1487. We ſhall there- 
fore leave him to his inſtructions, and now take a 
view of the ſituation of the neighbouring princes 
of Europe, with whom Henry had connections or 
concerns, this being abſolutely neceſſary to give us 
a clear inſight into the motives of Henry's con- 
duct, who in his time owed the chief figure he 
made in Europe to his policy rather than to his 
arms. We ſhall begin with the affairs of Brittany, 
It has been elſewhere obſerved, that Peter Lan- 
dois, favourite of the duke of Brittany, entirely 
governed that prince, who was old and infirm, and 
very much impaired in his underſtanding : ſe- 
veral lords of Brittany had made a league againſt 
that minitter, and intended to ſeize him; but, hav- 
ing miſcarried in their deſign, were expoſed to the 
vengeance of the favourite, who had cauſed them 
all to be condemned to die. In the beginning of the 
year 14855 Landois, in the name of the duke his 
maſter, levied an army to executed the ſentence ; 


and the lords, on their part, took up arms 1n their 


defence. While Brittany was thus divided, and 
the two parties ready to come to a battle, the con- 
demned lords cauſed it to be repreſented to thoſe 
who ſerved Landois, that, in the preſent affair, the 
intereſt of the miniſter only was concerned, and 
not that of their common maſter, the duke; that 
it was unjuſt to ſhed the blood of their fellow-ſub- 
jects in the quarrel of a man who had notoriouſly 
abv'ed his maſter's confidence; that therefore, to 
appealc at once the troubles of their country, the 
more natural and readier way than that of arms, 
would be to rid themſelves of the miniſter, after 
which not a man would retuſe to render due obe- 
dience to their ſovereign. The lords of the duke's 
party decming this expedient very reaſonable, were of 
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opinion that it was for the intereſt of their country 
and the duke himſelf, that Landois, the ſole cauie 
of the troubles, ſhould be ſacrificed to the public 
good. Landots hearing that the lords of the two 
armies were contriving ſomething againſt him, 
cauſed a declaration to be drawn, wherein the duke 
ordered that all perſons of his array who held in- 
telligence with the prolcribed lords, ſhould be 
deemed traitors and rebels. Burt this only ſerved 
to haſten his ruin; the chancellor, who was in the 
contederacy againſt him, refuſed to ſeal the decla- 
ration, and informed the lords of it, who thereup- 
on determined to carry their ſcheme into immediate 
execution: accordingly, without giving him time 
to take other meaſures, they went ina body to the 
palace, and ſeized Landois in the duke's own apart- 
ment, who was forced to deliver him up, on condi- 
tion they would ſpare his life: but that was no: 
their intention; on the contrary, they brought him 
to a ſpeedy trial, and, convicting him of a thou- 
ſand crimes, made him attone for them on the gal- 
lows, before the duke was informed of the ſentence 
How much loever the duke was troubled at the 
death of his favourite, he could nor refuſe grant- 
ing the lords of the two armies letters of pardon. 
Thus Brittany would have been reſtored to ker 
former tranquility, had not the duke imprudently 
concerned himſelf with the troubles of the French 
court, which brought on the ruin of himſelf and 
his dukedom. This is what muſt row be ſhewn, 
ſince it was the occaſion of the war which broke 
out between Charles VIII. and the duke of Brit- 
tany, and in which Henry VII. was concerned. 

Lewis XI. king of France, dying in the year 
1482, left the government of the perſon of his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles VIII. to his daughter 
Anne, wite of Peter de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. 
Charles was fourteen years old, and conſequently 
of age, according to the ordinance of Charles V. 
but as he had been ill educated, and was of a very 
infirm conſtitution, the king his father thought him 
incapable of governing. The moment Lewis XI. 
was in his grave, Lewis, duke of Orleans, firſt 
prince of the blood, refuled to acknowlege Anne 
of Beaujeu for the king's governeſs, affirming that 
a woman had no right to meddle with the affairs of 
the kingdom. The ſtates being aſſembled at Tours, 
in January, 1484, ended the diſpute by their au- 
thority ; they confirmed the late king's will, and 
appointed the duke of Orleans to be preſident of 
the council in the king's abſence. 

Whilſt the ſtates of France were aſſembled, the 
lords of Brittany made their firſt attempt upon 
Landois before- mentioned, which proved untu-- 
ceſsful. The ſentence which was given again. 
them creating a dread of the favourite's revenge, 
they applied ro Anne of Beaujeu, to obtain the king 
her brother's protection. On the other hand, Lan- 
dois, ſeeing his enemies had recovrſe to the lady 
Anne, thought he could not do better than rely 
upon the aſſiſtance of the duke of Orleans: to that 
end he entreated him to come to the court of Brit- 
tany, putting him in hopes the duke would give 
him in marriage Anne, his eldeit daughter and pre- 
ſumptive k-circls. The duke of Orleans had eſ- 

ouled, againſt his will, Joanna, daughter of 


| Lewis XI. but had made againſt this forced marri- 
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t So called probably from his being the ſon of a baker of ſimnel-loaves, a kind of bread made of the fineſt flour. Gu- 
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age a ſecret proteſtation, which he meant to uſe in 
order to annul it at a more favourable juncture. So, 
pleaſed with the hopes Landois had inſpired him 
with, he came to Brittany, where he was ex- 
tremely careſſed. But he could make no long ſtay 
there, being obliged to aſſiſt at the king's corona- 
tion, which was performed in June that year. Pro- 
bably, whilit he was in Brittany, he concerted mea- 
fares with the duke and his favourite to diſturb 
the government of Anne of Beaujeu, who was 
become abſolute miſtreſs of the king her brother's 
crion and affairs. 

Shortly after, the duke of Orleans forming a 
leagur againſt the court, and retiring to Boiſgency, 
demanded that the ſtates of France might be at- 
ſembled. He intended to annul the regulation 
with reſpect to the government of the king's per- 
ſon : but Anne of Beaujeu cauſed the king to march 
againſt him with ſuch expedition, that he was forced 
to accept ſuch terms as were preſcribed him, becauſe 
his friends were not yet ready to aſſiſt him. By the 
agreement, the count de Dunois and Longueville, 
who was conlidered as his chief adviſer, was baniſhed 
to Aſti, in Piedmont, a town belonging to the duke 
of Orleans, with a command not to ſtir from thence 
without the king's exprels licence. 

The duke of Orleans, being thus compelled ro 
diſmiſs his troops, cauſed the greateſt part to liſt in 
the duke of Brittany's army againſt the condemned 
lords. On the other hand, Anne of Beaujeu ſent 
likewiſe to the barons part of the king's troops. 
The death of Landois, which happened ſoon after, 
was not capable of making the duke of Orleans 
deſiſt from his projects. He ſtood in need of the 
duke of Brittany to ſupport him againſt the court, 


and even hoped one day to marry his daughter. 
till the twenty-ninth of September, 1487; and a 


On the other ſide the duke of Brittany, having been 
greatly oppreſſed by Lewis XI. and knowing Anne 
of Beaujeu was of the ſame character, and followed 
the lame maxims, believed he could not do better 
than reſt upon the aſſiſtance of the duke of Orleans; 
:herefore, after ſome negociations, theſe two princes 
formed a league together, into which came John 
de Chälons, prince of Orange, nephew to the duke 
of Brittany, the duke of Bourbon, the count de 
Dunois, the duke of Lorraine, and ſeveral other 
princes and lords. Some time after, the count de 
Dunois returned into France without leave, and 
withdrew to his ſeat at Partenay, in Poictou. The 
king was yet ignorant of the duke of Orleans's de- 
ſigns; but the count de Dunois's return convincing 
him ſome plot was contriving in favour of that 
prince who was gone to Blois, he ſent him a poſi- 
tive order to repair to court. The duke obeyed 
upon the ſecond ſummons; but the next day, be- 
ing informed ſome ill was intended him, feigned to 
go a hunting, and retired into Brittany, whither he 
was quickly followed by the prince of Orange and 
the count de Dunois. This was in the beginning of 
the year 1486. We muſt now fee what paſſed in 
the Netherlands. 

Since the death of Mary of Burgundy, Maximi- 
han of Auſtria, her huſband, had been involved in 
troubles on account of the guardianſhip of her fon 
Philip, who became ſovereign of the Low Coun- 
tries upon the demile of the ducheſs his mother: 
Brabant, Holland, and Zealand had willingly re- 
ceived him for guardian; but Flanders and Hain- 
ault refuſed to obey him as ſuch. 


ST 7 
The obſtinacy of the Flemings obliged Maximi- 
lian to make peace with Lewis upon the following 


terms: that the dauphin Charles, ſon of Lewis, 
ſhould marry Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, 
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as ſoon as they attained a certain age: that Mar- 
garet ſhould have for dower Artois, Franche Comp- 
re, Magon, and Auxerre, and be educated at the 
court of France. Purſuant to this treaty, Lewis 
kept thoſe provinces which he had already ſeized, 
and took Margaret home, till the marriage ſhould 
be conſummated. 

In 1482; Maximilian fucceſsfully made war up- 
on the Liegeois. Thar ſame year Hainault owned 
him for guardian of his ſon Philip. 

In the year 1484, the Flemings ſtill perſiſting in 
their refuſal to acknowlege Maximilian for guar- 
dian, appointed governors for Philip, of whom 
Adolphus de Cleves, lord of Ravenſtein, was the 
chief. This obſtinacy occaſioned a war between 
them and Maximilian, in which Charles VIII. took 
part by aſſiſting the Flemings. | 

This war ended in January, 1485, in a treaty, 
importing that the Flemings ſhould acknowlege 
Maximilian for guardian of his ſon, upon the ex- 
preſs condition that he ſhould not remove him from 
Flanders till of age. The treaty being ſigned, 
Maximilian made his entry into Ghent; where, a 
few days after, a ſedition was raiſed, but which 
was happily appeaſed. During the reſt of the year 
the Low Countries enjoyed a tranquility which af- 
forded Maximilian time to take a journey into 
Germany, to be elected king of the Romans. 

I ſhall cloſe this digreſſion with the affairs of 
Scotland. James III. king of Scotland, had been 
extremely complaiſant to Richard III. A truce had 
been agreed upon to laſt between the two kingdoms 


marriage, as we have already ſeen, was concluded 
between the duke of Rotheſay, prince of Scotland, 
and the duke of Suffolk's daughter“, which pro- 
ject fell with Richard's death. Upon the revolu- 
tion in favour of Henry, the Scots took the oppor- 
tunity of the unſettled ſtate of his affairs to beſiege 
and take the caſtle of Dunbar, which had been pur 
into the hands of the Engliſh by the duke of Alba- 
ny T. Henry's ſituation, and the important affairs 
which engaged his attention in the beginning of his 
reign, not permitting him to reſent this breach of 
the rruce in a proper manner, by declaring war 
2gainſt the Scots, he thought proper to try the 
milder methods of negociating, and appointed am- 
baſſadors to treat with the biſhop of Aberdeen and 
other commiſſioners named by king James. As 
Henry was then under high obligations to the French 
court, the negociation met with no difficulty, and, 
on the third of July this year (1486), a ceſſation 
of arms was agreed upon, to laſt between the two 
kingdoms till the third of July, 1489. | 

Henry, during all theſe incidents abroad, took 
no other concern than that of keeping well with 
every power, without declaring openly for any : 
but the king's favourite plan ſeems to have been to 
take advantage of the jarring intereſts which pre- 
vailed on the continent, for improving the trade 
and commerce of England, as will be more parti- 
cularly ſhewn when we come to conſider the ſtate 
of Commerce under this reign. 

The lord Bacon, in his Lite of Henry VII. has 
fixed the time of the birth of Henry's fon Arthur 
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* See p. 129, of this volume, 
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to the twentieth of September this year; which, if 
true, ſuppoſes him to be born in the eighth month. 
As Henry affected to be the fountain of Britiſh as 
well as Engliſh royal blood, he gave the name of 
Arthur to the young prince in memory of the re- 
nowned Arthur, the Britiſh hero. 

Cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
dying about this time, Henry promoted his favou- 
rite and chief miniſter, Morton, biſhop of Ely, to 
that ſee. In the courſe of this year allo, Stanley, 
earl of Derby, was created lord high-conſtable of 
England, with a ſalary of one hundred pounds per 
annum; and the lord d' Aubeney was made gover- 
nor of the town and caſtle of Guiſnes and the Marches 
thereof: and pope Innocent VIII. who was a great 
friend to Henry, ſent the cardinal Imola as his le- 
gate a latere into England, with a bull confirming 
the act of ſucceſſion, and declaring * the throne 
of England to belong to him both by right of war, 
by ſucceſſion, by the election of prelates, nobles, 
and people, by the decrees, ſtatutes, and ordinances 
of parliament;“ and allo granting a diſpentation 
for his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, to 
whom Henry was related in the fourth degree of 
conſanguinity *, which, according to the rules of 
the canon law in thoſe days, was an impediment 
not to be removed without a papal diſpenſation : 
«ſentence of excommunication was allo denounced 
againſt all rebels and diſturbers of the king or 
his peace, or any who ſhould preſume to raiſe any 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion to the throne.” 

It ſhould feem that Henry had ſolicited the inter- 
poſition of the court of Rome in this cafe, a ſtep 
which is not only inexcuſable in him, on account 
of the meanneſs, but as it was a direct breach of 
the ſtatute of Præmunire, of which the Engliſh 
were ſo jealous ; though Henry, apprehenſive of 
the reſentment of the people, had taken care to 
have ir ſaid in the bull, that the pope granted it of 
his own pure motion, and without any previous re- 
queſt ; a clauſe evidently falſe : but we ſhall ſoon 
ſee that this bull was not capable of preventing 
the king's being frequently moleſted. The Engliſh 
were no longer, as formerly, ſuch bigots as to 1ma- 
gine the pope's authority could give Henry a title 
which he really had not, and which they conſider— 
ed as truly exiſting in the princeſs Elizabeth alone, 
and tranſmitted to him by his marriage with her. 

In a word, all Henry's precautions could neither 
over awe nor ſooth the ſpirit of diſaficftion to his go- 
vernment. The year 14$7 was uſhered in with 
many commotions in different parts of the king- 
dom, which gave occaſion to the erection of the 


court of Star-chamber, of whoſe authority and 


powers the reader will find a ſuccinct account in the 
article of Laws, following this reign. But Henry's 
peace received a mortal wound by the tidings of 
the ſucceſs which Simon and his pupil Lambert 
had met with in the proſecution of their im- 
poſture, which we ſhall now follow through its ſe- 
veral ſteps. Simon, the inſtructor and preceptor 
of this young adventurer, knowing that Ireland 
had been long attachedto the houle of York through 
all its branches, determined {moſt probably too by 
the advice of the queen-mother, or thoſe who were 
in the ſecret of Simnel's impoſture) that he ſhould 
make his firſt appearance in that iſland, as carl of 
Warwick, Accordingly he carried him over thi- 
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ther, in the ſpring of this year, where he found 
the people diſpoſed to give him ſuch a reception as 
he could wiſh, the memory of Clarence, who had 
been their lord- lieutenant, being ſtill adored by 
them: the archbiſhops of Armagh and Dublin, and 
in ſhort almoſt the whole body of the Iriſh nobility, 
owned Lambert for the earl of Warwick, and he 
was with unanimous conſent brought to the caſtle 
of Dublin. We cannot pretend, at this diſtance, 
to account for the caule, but it is certain that Henry's 
title and perſon were ſo much diſreliſhed in Ireland, 
that all this was effected without the ſmalleſt oppo- 
ſition, the city of Waterford excepted. Henry, 
indeed, had not taken ſufficient precaution in the 
choice of his officers and adminiſtration in Ireland: 
he had appointed his uncle Jaſper, duke of Bed- 
ford, lord-lieutenant ; but that nobleman had been 
prevented by ſome accident from paſſing over to 
take poſſeſſion of his charge, which was executed 
by Gerald Fitz Gerald, earl of Kildare, as his de- 
puty, who, as well as his brother, the lord Thomas 
Fitz Gerald, then chancellor of Ireland, were ayow- 
ed partizans of the houſe of York; and the ear] 
not only ſuffered our young adventurer to be form- 
ally preſented to him, but even affected to believe 
his whole ſtory. 

Nothing could give greater diſguſt to Henry than 
the news of this ſucceſsful impoſture: he ſent to 
the earl of Kildare, requiring him to come to Eng- 
land; but the earl excuſed himſelf. This confirmed 
Henry in the ſuſpicions he entertained of that noble- 


man: and, to add to his perplexity, he was aſſured 


from good authority, that Margaret, ducheſs dow- 
ager of Burgundy, ſiſter to Edward IV. ſupplied 
the pretender both with money and inſtructions; 
that the queen dowager herſelf was deeply in the 
plot; and that John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, 
who had been declared preſumptive heir to the 
crown by Richard III. was gone over to Flanders, 
where he had for ſome time kept a correſpondence 
with the lord Lovel, then at the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy's court; and in fine, that the confederacy 
was ſpreading every where in England, by means 
of theſe perſons and their agents. 

In this dilemma, Henry called a cabinet-council 
at Shene, to deliberate on the meaſures that were 
to be purſued. The reſult of this deliberation was 
the ſhutting up of the queen-mother in Bermond- 
ſey monaſtery, in Southwark, in order to hinder her 
from purſuing her intrigues; and the bringing the 
real earl of Warwick trom the Tower, to expoſo 
him through all the principal ſtreets of London, as 
well to invalidate the malicious reports of his hav- 
ing been murdered there, as to convince the many, 
who perſonally knew him, of the falſhood of the 
pretender's aſſertions. This ſtep, my lord Bacon 
obſerves, had the deſired effect in England; but 
the Iriſh, infatuated with their idol, maintained 
that Henry had ſubſtituted a counterfeit, and that 
the true earl of Warwick was abſolutely with 
them. Another reſolution of Henry's council, and 
which, indeed, proved the moſt ſalutary of all, was 
to iſſue a general pardon to all offenders, even thoſe 
guilty of treaſon not excepted. At the ſame time 
orders were given for ſtrictly guarding the ſca- coaſtʒ 
towards Flanders and Ireland. 

In the mean time the abettors of Simnel's impol- 
ture were not idle: the earlof Lincoln and the du- 
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A. D. 1487. 
cheſs of Burgundy having concerted meaſures with 
the diſaffected nobles of Ireland; it was refolved 


that Margaret ſhould ſend over a body of two thou- 


land Germans, all veteran troops, under the com- 
mand of Martin Schwartz, a brave and experienced 
officer; and that the earl of Lincoln in perſon 
ſhould aſſiſt in the expedition : they accordingly 
took ſhipping in the month of May, and, after a 
ſafe and quick paſſage, arrived at Dublin. The 
Iriſh now imagined themſelves fo ſure of ſucceſs, 
that the great officers of ſtate came to a reſolution 
of ſolemnly crowning Lambert: accordingly a 
crown was taken from a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, 
and placed with great ceremony on the head of the 
impoſtor, in the cathedral church of Dublin, who 
was then proclaimed king, by the name of Edward 
VI. and it was refolved immediately to carry the 
war into England, where they imagined they ſhould 
be aſſiſted by all the friends of the houſe of York, 
jo as to be able to dethrone the uſurper without 
the leaſt difficulty. 

As ſoon as Henry certainly knew the intention 
of the rebels, he aſſembled two armies, the com- 
mand of which he gave to the duke of Bedford and 
the earl of Oxford, in order to ſecure both ſides of 
the iſland againſt a deſcent ; and during the winter 
he made a tour through the counties of Nortolk 
and Suffolk, where he had moſt reaſon to fear an 
invaſion, on account of their neighbourhood to the 
Low Countries. While he was making ſome ſtay 
at St. Edmundſbury, he heard that the marquis of 
Dorſet was on his way to viſit him, in order to clear 
himſelf of ſome aſperſions that had been caſt upon 
his character; but Henry, not chuſing to have any 
perſonal interview with him, which was likely to 
produce only diſagreeable reflections on his late 
conduct towards the quten- mother, ſent the 
earl of Oxford to meet and convey him to the 
Tower, there to remain till the preſent danger was 
over. 

Henry had no ſooner returned from his northern 
progreſs, than he learned, that, notwithſtanding 
all his precautions, the rebels, with their auxiliaries, 
had found means to land in Lancaſhire, and that 
they were commanded by the earls of Lincoln and 
Kildare, the lord Lovel, and Martin Schwartz. 
Upon this intelligence he ordered a general rendez- 
vous of his forces at Coventry, which lies in the 
centre of the kingdom. Thither Henry repaired 
in perſon, accompanied by the duke of Bedford 
and the earl of Oxford, determined to be ready to 
encounter any attempts of the enemy. The rebels, 
on their part, with their mock prince, directed 
their march towards York, in hopes of being joined 
in their progreſs by all the enemies of the preſent 
government; but, notwithſtanding their ſanguine 
hopes, not an Engliſhman was added to their ſtan- 
dard, except a few under fir Thomas Broughton : 
this was owing as well to the many wiſe precautions 
Henry had taken to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the 
impending ſtorm, as to the people's conviction of 
Lambert's being an impoſtor, and their indigna- 
tion at beholding their vaſſals the Iriſh preſuming 
to place a king on the throne of England. The 
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earl of Lincoln, alarmed at this coldneſs, and ap- 
prehending that his army, amounting to eight 
thouſand men, would rather diminiſh than increaſe, 
determined to venture a battle with the firſt oppor- 
tunity. 

The ſame reaſons that determined the earl, de- 
termined Henry alſo; and, leaving Coventry, he 
proceeded as far as Nottingham, where being re- 
inforced by ſix thouſand men, under the command 
of the earl of Shrewſbury and the lord Strange, he 
advanced, on the ſixteenth of June, to Stoke, a 
village near Newark, where the earl of Lincoln lay 
encamped on a riſing ground, and offered the ene- 
my battle. The earl, in his preſent ſituation, could 
not decline, and therefore readily accepted the 
challenge; and marching down the hill with great 
reſolution, began a furious conflict, which was 
maintained with equal valour on both ſides for three 
hours, though the ranks of the Iriſh were thinned 


| continually by the ſhot of the Engliſh archers, 


againſt which they had no defence, being entirely 
unprovided with any armour of defence : the Ehg- 
liſn under the earl of Lincoln and the lord Love], 
and the Germans under Schwartz, made ſo noble a 
reſiſtance, that the greateſt part of Henry's van- 
guard were cut in pieces; but at laſt the valour of 
Henry's troops bore down all before it. The Ger- 
mans, with their brave leader Schwartz, were all 
flain. fighting on the very ſpot they occupied; a 
frightful laughter was made of the Iriſh, of whom 
four thouſand, with their commander FitzGerald, a 
brother to the earl of Kildare, were killed; the earl 
of Kildare, with moſt of Broughton's Engliſh like- 
wiſe fell in the field, as did the earl of Lincoln : 
the lord Lovel was never more heard of“; but fir 
Thomas Broughton eſcaped to his own eſtate of Wi- 
therſlack, in Weſtmoreland, where he afterward 
lived and died in obſcurity. | 
Lambert Simnel and his tutor were taken pri- 
ſoners ; and the latter being committed cloſe pri- 
{oner to the Tower, was never heard of more. The 
former, either as being too young to be arraigned 
and executed, or becauſe Henry was willing to 
leave him a living teſtimony «of an impoſture, in 
caſe he might have occaſion to deal with any future 
claimant of the crown, was employed in the ſervile 
office of ſcullion in the king's kitchen, carrying 
wood, and doing other menial duties; in which 
it ſeems he acquitted himſelf fo well, that he was 
afterwards raiſed to be one of the king's falconers : 
an inſtance of Henry's deep policy, who by this 
means deprived his rival even of the ſmalleſt degree 
of conſequence in the opinion of any thinking per- 
ſon. | | 
Immediately after the battle, the king marched 
to Lincoln, from whence he proceeded to York ; 
and 1n this progrels ſeverely puniſhed all who had 
aſſiſted the rebels, or were convicted of having in 
any wiſe favoured them. The delinquents were 
tried partly by commiſſioners and partly by martial 
law ; but the puniſhment fell upon their eſtates 
only, the king being ſatisfied with filling his cof- 
fers by fines and confiſcations. When he had, as 
he thought, ſufficiently fleeced his enemies, he 


The lord Lovel is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been drowned, 
in attempting to ford the Trent, after the action; others allege 
that he loſt his life in the battle; and a third ſet pretend that 
he paſſed the remainder of his days in a vault or cavern. This 
laſt opinion is ſtrengthened by a diſcovery made, about ſixty 
years ago, at this nobleman's ſeat at Minſter Lovel, near 
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Witney, in Oxfordſhire. The workmen, in repairing the 
houſe, found, in a ſubterraneous room, the figure of a vene- 
rable old man, fitting in a great chair, reſting one of his elbows 
on à table, and leaning his head on the palm of his hand; 
but when touched, the body fell into duſt, Carte, vol. ü. p. 
329. 
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procured a. bull from the pope, Innocent VIII. | 


impowering the archbiſhop of Canterbury to ab- 
ſolve them of the excommunication they had in- 
curred by violating the former bull of ſettlement; 


as if he had been tenderly ſolicitous about the ſal- 


vation of eyen thoſe who had ſought his downfal. 

While Henry reſided at York, deputies arrived 
from Scotland, to terminate ſome differences con- 
cerning the fiſhery of the river Eſk; and the king 
took this occaſion to begin a negociation with 
James III. the Scottiſh menarch, to whoſe court 
he ſent Fox, biſhop of Exeter, and fir Richard 
Edgcombe, to treat of a tripple alliance. The 
treaty was projected and agreed to by the Scots, on 
the following terms : 

« J. That the high and mighty prince, James 
Stuart, marquis of Ormond, earl of Roſs, and lord 
Brechin, ſecond ſon to king James, ſhould marry 
the right noble lady Catherine, third daughter of 
Edward IV. late king of England, and ſiſter to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, now queen of England. 

« II. That the ſaid James, king of Scotland, 
ſhould marry Elizabeth, late wife to the ſaid king 
Edward IV. 

III. That James, prince of Scotland, duke of 


- Rotheſay, earl of Carrick, &c. ſhould marry an- 
other of the daughters of Edward IV. 


« IV. That the king of England ſhould cede, 
for ever, the town and caſtle ot Berwick to the 
Scots. | 

« V. That, in order to ſettle the articles and 
conditions .of the three marriages, a congrels 
ſhould be held at Edinburgh on the twenty-fourth 
of January enſuing, another in May, and an inter- 
view between the two kings fome time in July. 

& VI. and laſtly, That the truce ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns ſhould be prolonged for thir- 
teen months.” | 
This indenture and convention was ſo ill reliſhed 
by the Scottiſh nobility, that in the enſuing year 
they formed a conſpiracy againſt their ſovereign, 
and at laſt fought, defeated, and murdered him in 
the field. 

The king, in his-progreſs through the North, 
had frequent opportunities to find that his viſible 
partiality againſt the houſe of York was the chief 
root of diſaffection to his government, and that the 
ſtrongeſt ſymptom of his partiality was held to be 
his refuſing to admit the queen to be crowned ; 
therefore he determined to remove this ſubject of 
complaint, and, on his return to London, cauſed 
all the neceſſary preparations to be made for that 
purpoſe : he conſtituted the duke of Bedford high- 
ſteward for the coronation of the queen, which was 
performed, with the uſual ſolemnity, on the twenty- 
fifth of November, being then in the twenty-firſt 


year of her age, and about two years after her mar- 


riage. The marquis of Dorſet was at the ſame 
time releaſed, without examination or trial; and, 
towards the end of the year ſent, on a ſolemn em- 
baſſy to the pope, with advice of the king's mar- 
riage, the coronation of the queen, and offers of 
ſervice and ſpiritual obedience. Thus Henry en- 
deavoured to make a coalition of all parties, for 
lupporting his government; and it was this conduct 
that chiefly contributed to give him the great figure 
he now made in the eyes of foreign princes, whoſe 
affairs it is proper we ſhould once more review. 
The war ſtill continued in the Low Countries, 
where the troops of Charles VIII. ſurprized St. 
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Omer's and Terouenne; and the inhabitants of 
Ghent were incited by a nobleman, called Ruffing- 
ham, to revolt againſt Maximilian. By this time 
Francis II. duke of Brittany, now very old and 
infirm, having no ſons, with the conſent of his el- 
tates ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his two daughters, 
Anne and Iſabel, the laſt of which dying before her 
father, Anne became ſole heirels of Brittany. Charles 
VIII. propoſed to unite that duchy with France, by 
marrying this princeſs; but his ſcheme was tra- 
verſed by Lewis, duke of Orleans, to whom, as we 
have already oblerved; the duke of Brittany had 
given an aſylum at his court, together with the 
count de Dunois, and others of that party; and 
the lords of Brittany, on their fides, entered into a 
negociation with Charles, though their motives were 
very different from thoſe by which the French 
king was actuated. When he concluded the alli- 
ance, he thought the treaty would furniſh him 
with an opportuninity to make a complete conqueſt 
of Brittany, while they hoped his protection would 
ſcreen them from the reſentment and arbierary de- 
figns of their own ſovereign. In purſuance of this 
treaty, Charles, about May, 1487, marched ſeve- 
ral numerous bodies of forces towards the fron- 
tiers of Brittany, and, after reducing Ploermel, 
Vannes, and Dinant, laid ſiege to Nantes; bur, 
after the French had lain before it for the ſpace of 
ſix weeks, they were compelled to abandon their 
enterprize by the count de Dunois, who found 
means to throw into the city a ſtrong body of 
troops, which had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
Francis by Maximilian, king of the Romans, who 
had views of eſpouſing his daughter. 

The gaining of the battle of Stoke had given 
Henry of England ſo conſiderable a figure, that the 
court of France ſent a formal embaſly to congratu- 
late him on his ſucceſs, and beſpeak his friendſhip 
or at leaſt neutrality between them and the courc 
of Brittany. Henry for ſome time amuſed the 
French ambaſſadors with promiſes of mediating be- 
tween them and the duke, alleging that, as he had 
been under ſtrong obligations both to the king their 
maſter and to Francis, gratitude would not permit 
him openly to ſide with either againſt the other. 
In the mean time, however, he laid the affair be- 
fore his parliament, who, on taking the matter in- 
to deliberation, and perceiving that the true aim 
of the French court was to annex the duchy of 
Brittany to their crown, which could not fail of be- 
ing very injurious to the Engliſh intereſt on the 
continent, it was reſolved that the duke of Brittany 
ſhould be aſſiſted, and a ſubſidy was voted for that 
purpoſe ; but Henry, who had only aſked his par- 
liament's advice on that ſubject in order to get mo- 
ney from them, and having effected his deſign, 
never troubled himſelf about the affairs of Brittany 
any otherwiſe than by multiplying embaſſies, which 
he well knew would come to nothing. 

However, in the ſpring of the enſuing year, 1488, 
at the earneſt requeſt of the lord Woodville, the 
queen's uncle, governor of the Iſle of Wight, he 
gave hima tacit permiſſion of tranſporting a body 
of four hundred men to the duke's aſſiſtance; and 
he had even the meanneſs to dilavow his knowlegr 
of this tranſaction, when Charles ſent deputies to 
make complaint of ir. 

Lewis de la Tremouille, one of the French ge- 
nerals, had at that time invaded Brittany with an 


army of twelve thouſand French, and taken Cha- 
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teau Briant and Ancennis; he afterwards reduced 
Fougeres, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the 
frontiers of that country, and inveſted St. Aubin 
du Cormier. ö 
lief of that place, the two armies came to a gene. 
ral engagement, on the twenty- eighth of July, and 
the French gained the day by the advantage of their 
cavalry, in which they were much ſuperior: Wood- 
ville, with all his Engliſh, and about five thouſand 
Bretons, were killed on the ſpot; the duke of Or- 
leans and the prince of Orange were taken pri- 
ſoners. This victory was followed by the ſurrender 
of St. Aubin; Dinant ſubmitted without reſiſtance, 
and St. Malo's capitulated after a ſlight defence. 
The duke, being now left without any army to 
oppoſe the enemy, was obliged to accept ſuch 
terms as Charles thought fit to impoſe: thele were, 
that he ſhould diſmits all his foreign auxiliaries, 
and ſolemnly promiſe never to admit any into his 
country for the future; that the French ſhould re- 
tain all the places they had in their poſſeſſion; 
and that the duke ſhould not diſpoſe of his daughter 
in marriage without the conſent of the French mo- 
narch. This treaty was concluded at Sablé, on the 
twenty- eighth of Auguſt, 1488; and about ten 
days afterwards the duke of Brittany himſelf died, 
leaving his daughter Anne heireſs of his dominions. 
She had, it is true, an excellent council appointed 
her by her father; but being without troops or 
money, ſhe was in no condition to reſiſt the 
French; for Charles, to make good his preten- 
ſions, either by force or marriage, upon that du- 
chy, immediately entered it with a ſtronger army 
than ever, and, towards the end of this year, made 
himſelf maſter of almolt all the Lower Brittany. 
As for Maximilian, inſtead of being in a condi- 
tion to ſuccour his tuture father-in-law, he was 
himſelf impriſoned at Bruges, and remained in 
confinement until his father, Frederic the emperor, 
marched into the Low Countries, at the head of a 
numerous army, to his relief. He was ſo intent 
upon fortifying himſelf againſt the mutinous ſpirit 
of the Flemings, that, forgetting all his engage- 
ments with the duke of Brittany, he ſent an envoy 
to Spain, to demand of Ferdinand and his queen 
Habella, their daughter Iſabella for himſelf, and 
the younger infanta, Jane, for his ſon Philip. Mean 
while Philip de Cleves, lord of Ravenſtein, being 
choſen general of the inhabitants of Ghent, ſur. 
prized the city of Bruſſels, and Maximilian retired 
to Germany, leaving Albert, duke of Saxony, to 
command for his ſen Philip in the Low Countries : 
and thus was the duke of Brittany totally aban- 
doned by this ally, on whom he had placed fo great 
confidence, and left to ſue for peace in the humble 
manner we have already deſcribed. It is now time 
to attend the domeſtic affairs of our own country. 
In the latter end of the year 1487, Henry ſum- 
moned a parliament at Weitminſter, which conti- 
nued ſitting far into the year 1488, and ſeveral ex- 
cellent regulations were enacted therein, all which 
will be found under their proper heads, and will 
give the reader an idea of the firſt ſteps taken to- 
wards eſtabliſhing the preſent excellent form of go- 
vernment now exiſting, which we hope will be as 
permanent as is natural order or moral obligation. 
It was in this parliament that the king had a grant 
of a ſubſidy towards enabling him to aſſiſt the duke 
of Brittany effectually: it conſiſted of two fifteenths, 
belides a poll-tax upon aliens, and an act of re- 
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ſumption; but the rigorous manner in which theſẽ 
aids were levied, occaſioned great murmuring, par- 
ticularly among the inhabitants of Yorkſhire and 
the biſhopric of Durham, who, as old partizans 
of the houſe of York, hated Henry, and refuſed to 
comply with the conditions of the tax, which, they 
laid, was a grievous oppreſſion, eſpecially the tenth 
penny laid upon every man's lands and goods. 

At length theſe diſcontents were blown into open 
rebellion, by the inſtigation of one John a Cham- 
bre, of Yorkſhire, a fellow who delighted in ſedi- 
tion and turbulency, and who toon got together a 
number of diſſolute people, ready for any enter- 
prize into which their factious leader choſe to carry 
them. The molt immediate object of their rage 
was the earl of Northumberland, who was lord- 
lieutenant in thoſe parts, and to whom they had in- 
effectually applied for a mitigation of the impoſt, 
and who had, indeed, made himſelf particularly 
odious to the Yorkiſts by his behaviour at the bar- 
tle of Boſworth: in ſhort, the inſurgents got to ſuch 
an height, that they broke into the earls houle at 
Cockſedge, near Thirſk, about eighteen miles from 
York, and, after rifling the dwelling, dragged the 
earl out into the open firlds, where, after making 
him go through a thouſand barbarous indignities, 


they completed their revenge by knocking out his 


brains. Then, putting one ſir John Egremont, a 
tactious Knight, at their head, they formed a kind 


of an army, and openly declared that they would 
march to London, and give battle to Henry. 

The king was no ſooner informed of this diſturb- 
ance, than he ſent a body of troops againlt the re- 
bels, under the command of the earl of Surry, 
whom he had lately relealed out of the Tower and 
taken into his favour. That nobleman attacking 
the inſurgents, defeated them at the firſt onſet, 
and took John a Chambre priſoner, but ſir John 
Egremont made his eſcape, and fled for refuge to 
the court of the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, the 
aſſured aſylum to all who declared themtelves ene- 
mies to Henry Tudor. As a reward for his ſer- 
vices, Henry made the earl of Surry his lieutenant 
in thoſe parts, in the room of the late earl of 
Northumberland, and fir Richard Tunſtal to be 
firſt commiſſioner for collecting the ſubſidy, which 
was done without the abatement of one penny. 

We will now purſue Henry's great concern on 
the continent. The guardians of the young du- 
cheſs of Brittany dreading left their ſovereign and 
her dominions ſhould fall a prey to the ambitious 
views of the French monarch, ſolicited without 
ceaſing the court of England to interpoſe its ſuc- 
cour. At length Henry began to perceive that 
he had continued his pacific plan too long. The 
uniting of the duchy of Brittany to the crown of 
France was an event which the Engliſh had great 
realon to dread ; it would deprive them of an an- 
cient and uſeful ally; it would increaſe the power 
of their moſt formidable enemy; it would raiſe the 
maritime power of France to ſuch an height, as in 
the ſequel might prove extremely dangerous; and 
it would add to the French dominions a country of 
large extent, abounding with brave ſoldiers and 
hardy ſeamen, and very conveniently ſituated either 
for diſtreſſing their trade, or keeping them in con- 
tinual fear of an invaſion. 

Influenced by theſe and the like conſiderations, 
Henry determined in good earneſt to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the French monarch, and ſupport the 
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ducheſs of Brittany in the poſſeſſion of her lawful 
rights. With this view he appointed fir Richard 
Edgcombe, comptroller of his houſhold, and Dr. 
Ainſworth, ſecondary of the privy-ſcal, his ambal- 
ſadors to the duchels of Brittany; and they were ſo 
aſliduous in executing their commiſſion, that, on 
the tenth of February, 1489, they concluded a 


treaty offenſive and defenſive between Henry and 


that princeſs, the principal articles of which were 
as follow. | 

I. If the king of England, or his ſucceſſors, 
ſhould attempt the recovery of Normandy, Gui— 
enne, or any other territory, parcel of the kingdom 
of France, that then the ducheis was to aſſiſt him 
to the utmoſt of her power. This article was re- 
cited on the part of the ducheſs, in caſe that ſhe, 
for the like reaſons, ſhould carry the war into 
France. 

IT. That Henry fhall, at his own expence, fend 
fix thouſand armed men to the defence of the du- 
cheis, of whom not more than five hundred were to 
be employ<d by him in garriſoning the cautionary 
towns to be yielded by this treaty, and thoſe troops 
to ſerve till the firſt of November enſuing. 

III. That the duchels ſhall find ſhips and victu— 
alling for tranſporting the ſaid troops into Eng- 
land; and that ſhe thall repay, in England, the 
money expended by Henry upon the laid fix thou- 
ſand auxiliaries, which were to be embarked at 
Portſmouth towards the middle of February next 
enſuing. | 

IV. That, as ſoon as the ſaid auxiliaries are land- 
ed, the ſaid ducheſs ſhall deliver to Henry, or his 
depuries, two of the following places, and all their 
revenues, as cautionary for the repayment of the 
ſaid ſum, till it is repaid, viz. Tonclurom near 
Hennebon, Auray, Vannes, Guerrande : in like 
manner it is provided, that whatever ſuccours the 
laid ducheſs ſhould afford to Henry, in his proſecu- 
tion of a war with France, they ſhould be by him 
paid, or their expences deducted from thoſe of the 
auxiliaries furniſhed by him to her. This condi- 
tion 1s reciprocal. 

V. That the ducheſs ſhall ſwear, and the mar- 
ſhal of Brittany with three others of the principal 
noblemen to be bound in the ſame oath, that ſhe 
will not reclaim any of the ſaid cautionary towns, 
before the repayment of her whole debt contracted 
to Henry, which is to be liquidated by commil- 
ſioners appointed on both ſides. 

VI. That the ducheſs ſhall give to Henry fix- 
teen hoſtages, to remain on board the Engliſh 
ſhips until ſuch time two of the fore-mentioned 
places, well provided in victuals and artillery, are 
delivered, according to the king of England's op- 
tion. 

VII. That the ducheſs, the marſhal of Brittany, 
and three or four of her principal noblemen, ſhall 
{wear that ſhe will contract no marriage with any 
perſon, without the conſent and approbation of 
the ſaid king of England, the ſaid noblemen en- 
gaging themſelves to make good this article. 

VIII. That the faid ducheſs ſhall not agree to 
any peace, or other alliance or intelligence, with 
any prince, the kings of the Romans and of Spain 
excepted, nor with them unleſs that he (Henry) 


is included in any treaty made with them by her; 


and likewiſe, that ſhe ſhall agree upon no truce or 
armiſtice for more than two months, but as above ; 
nor forthat neither without comprehending the king 
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of England in the ſame, The latter part of this 
article is likewiſe reciprocal. 

Such were the principal articles of the treaty of 
Rhedon, ſo called from the name of the place where 
it was concluded. It is eaſy to perceive, that in 


making this treaty Henry had three different views; 


firſt, to prevent Charles VIII. from becoming ma- 
ſter of Brittany; ſecondly, to frighten that monarch 
into a compliance, by the ſending over to Brittany 
a ſtrong body of forces; his third and chief aim, 
was to ſecure the reimburſement of ſuch ſums as 
he might advance for the maintenance of fix thou- 
land men for eight months; in all which Henry, 
agreeable to his eſtabliſned maxim, made his own 
intcrelt take place of every other conſideration : at 
the ſame time, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf more 
effectually, he concluded a treaty of alliance and 
commerce with young Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
lon of Maximilian, king of the Romans; another 
tor reviving the .ancient alliances with Portugal, 
and for making that king (John II.) a knight ot 
the Garter a third, for removing all differences 
with the king of the Romans ; and a fourth, for 
treating of a marriage between his ſon Arthur, 
prince of Wales, and Catherine of Arragon, daugh- 
ter to Ferdinand, King of Caſtile, and for reviving 
the alliances with that court. To give the greater 
weight to cheſe negociations, an army was raiſed 
by the advice ot the parliament, which met again 
in the begianing of this year, tor the ſupport of 
Brittany, and it was to be commanded by the lord 
Brooke and fir John Halwell. 

The French regency, alarmed at theſe reſolutions 
of the court of England, ſent over the archbiſhop 
of Sens, to expoſtulate with Henry on the part he 
was about to act; but the latter, with his uſual 
caution and policy, pretended that he was only an 
inſtrument in the hands of his parliament, in tak- 
ing part with the ducheſs of Brittany, as it was far 
from being his own intention or deſire to act againſt 
a court, to which he owed ſo many obligations as 
he did to that of France. The archbiſhop, how- 
ever, was not to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon; he ſaw 
into, and gave his court advice of, the true deſigns 
of Henry, which they found confirmed by the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh auxiliaries in March, who 
landed, to the number of eight thouſand, at Gue- 
rande, under the command of the lord Willough- 
by, ſir John Cheney, ſir John Middleton, Hale- 
town, Corbet, Lighton, Cornwall, and others: they 
were readily received into Guerande, but refuſed 
admittance into Hennebon. 

The French, however, by their prudent cau— 
tion, preſerved all the footing they had gained in 
Brittany; diſtributed in garriſons through almoſt 
all the great towns, they over-ran the neighbour- 
hood without oppoſition; the ducheſs had neither 
forces to check their excurſions, nor money to levy 
and maintain an army, nor even intereſt enough to 
procure her new allies, the Engliſh, the poſſeſſion 
of the places ſtipulated in the treaty of Rhedon; 
and theſe latter were too weak to undertake the 
ſiege of large and populous cities; the noblemen 
of Brittany were reſolute in reiuſing them admit- 
tance into any of their caſtles. On the other hand, 
the French, fully ſenſible of what Engliſh courage 
was able to effect, if dared to exertion, prudently 
declined hazarding a general engagement, and 
kept themſelves within their ſtrong holds, wait- 
ing for every opportunity of making ſucceſsful 
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ſallies, and ſurprize the detached parties of the 


. light and trivial ſkirmiſhes the ſummer 


5 ſpent without any action of importance; and 
— Engliſh, ſeeing nothing but diſcord and diſſen- 
tion in the court of Brittany, returned to their own 
country, in the month of November, the term of 
their ſervice being then fully expired. Bur, in or- 
der to have a clear view of Henry's ſituation at this 
juncture, we mult take a cloſer view ot the hiſtory 
of the Breton court, and that of France, fince the 
death of the duke of Brittany “. 

Francis had left the guardianſhip of his daughter 
to the marſhal de Rieux and the counts de Com- 
minges and Dunois, and committed the principal 
care of her perſon to Philip de Montauban, chan- 
cellor of the duchy, who, with the prince of 
Orange, coulin to the young duchels, compoſed 
the ruling part of the council, and engroſſed the 
direction of public affairs. "Theſe noblemen were 
greatly divided in their ſentiments about the diſpo- 
{al of their young ward in marriage. 

The duke ot Brittany had, in purſuance of the 
common practices of that time, amuſed ſeveral 
ſuitors with the hopes of marrying his daughter; 
he had even given a poſitive promiſe to Allain, 
lord d'Albrer, who was upwards of forty years of 
age, while that of the princeſs was not above ele- 
ven. The marſhal de Rieux was bent upon giv- 
ing her to this nobleman : the chancellor Montau- 

— . 
ban and the count de Comminges obſerved a neu- 
trality, contented with having the perſon of the 
princeſs in their hands : while the young duke of 
Orleans made warm pretenſions to the lady, which 
was favoured by the ſolicitations of the count de 
Dunois, ſtill ar the Breton court. 

Whilſt cabals were carrying on at the court of 
Brittany, for the intereſts of theſe rivals, a treaty 
was made at Francfort, on the twenty-lſecond of 
July, between Maximilian and the king of France, 
in which a ſtipulation was made for the latter's 
putting St. Malo's, and other places he poſſeſſed in 
that province, into the hands of the duke of Bour- 
bon and the prince of Orange (as ſequeſtrators, to 
preſerve them in a neutrality till the right of the 
duchy was judicially determined), as ſoon as the 
Engliſh were ſent out of Brittany. This treaty was 
ratitied by both parties, and now Maximilian puſh- 
ing his addreſſes with more vigour than ever, and 
having gained the chancellor Montauban and the 
count de Comminges over to his intereſt, he, to- 
wards the end of this year, was married to the 
young ducheſs, by the count de Naſſau, his proxy, 
who, by way of conſummation, put his naked leg 
under the eſpouſal ſheets, while the ducheſs was in 
bed, a ceremony firſt invented on this occaſion. 

The treaty between Charles and Maximilian was 
executed with great punctuality in ſuch articles as 
particularly concerned themſelves ; but in thoſe re- 
lating to Brittany, the French ſtarted difficulties, 
and refuſed to reſign the places they poſſeſſed, on 
pretence that the province was not entirely cleared 
of Engliſh forces. In this ſituation were the affairs 
of the continent during the year 1489, while Henry 
was at home purſuing his great plan of aboliſhing 
the feodal law, and thereby making room for the 
ſafety of government, the exercile of induſtry, and 
the influx of commerce +, 
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The parliament of England, which had been 
prorogued laſt year from the twenty-third of Fe- 
bruary to the fourteenth of October, and, after 
having fat till the fourth of December, been again 
prorogued to Monday the twenty-fifth of January, 
1490, met on this laſt- mentioned day, for the uſual 
buſineſs of granting ſupplies, and for the more 
extraordinary one of attainting ſome perſons on 
account of a conſpiracy, about a month before, for 
delivering an innocent youth out of priſon. 

Theſe perſons were John, abbot of Abingdon, 
John Maine and Chriſtopher Swanne, of the lame 
place, Edward Frank and Thomas Rothwell, prieſt, 
of London; and they were charged, the three firſt 
with deligning to go abroad the New Year's day 
1487, to the earl of Lincoln, then in Flanders, 
and to have concerted a ſcheme for getting Ed- 
ward, earl of Warwick, out of the king's ward, in 
order, as was ſurmiſed, to excite an inſurrection. 
The four laſt had conſulted once about it, at the 
houſe of one Henry Davy, in London, and an- 
other time at Abingdon; the abbot had been ar 
neither of theſe meetings, nor ſpoken to any of the 
conlpirators except Maine; but, approving the 
ſcheme, had furniſhed them with money to aflitt 
in the execution of it. The young earl was kept 
lo cloſe a priſoner, that no one knew for certain 
where he was, and the delign miſcarried from the 
conſpirators miſtaking the place of his concealment 
or impriſonment ; and the affair being diſcovered, 
all their lands and goods were declared forteited, 
except ſuch as beiviged to the monaſtery : but 
this ſentence was not to bar the king's prerogative 
from inflicting ſuch farther puniſhment on the ab- 
bot as he ſhould lee fit; however, Henry contented 
himſelf with having ſwept all the wealth of the par- 
ties into his own coffers ; and, not caring to revive 
the murmurs of the people by too frequent exer- 
tions of revenge on the Yorkiſts, dropped any farther 
proſecution. The parliament having granted a 
conſiderable ſubſidy on the twenty-ſeventh of Fe- 
bruary, was then diſſolved. 

The diſpute with the court of France and that of 
Brittany, about the evacuation of places agreeable 
to the late treaty of Francfort, occaſioned a renewal 
of hoſtilities; and the lord d'Albret, chagrined at the 
marriage of the ducheſs with Maximilian, ſurprized 
Nantes, and delivered it into the hands of the French. 
In this dilemma, Anne, whoſe marriage with Ma- 
ximilian had been kept a profound ſecret, as well 
from Charles of France as Henry of England, ſent 
the chancellor Montauban, and other envoys, to 
demand ſuccours of Henry, and even engaged ne- 
ver to marry without his knowlege and conſent, 
and to deliver the town and caſtle of Morlaix, as a 
ſecurity into Henry's hands for the money he had 
lent her. The ambaſſadors arrived in the month 
of February, but it was September before Henry 
could be brought to take aay definitive meaſures 
in her favour: about that time he gave orders to 
ſir Thomas Lovel and Dr. Ainſworth, to meet with 
the ambaſſadors of Maximilian, and to enter into 
concert with them for making war upon the king of 
France, for the recovery of the towns “ which the 
ſaid king (to uſe the words of the record, Rymer, 
vol. xil. p. 397), againſt all equity of law, villain- 
ouſly uſurped, and unjuſtly detained by force and 
fraud, from the ſaid Maximilian, or his fon Philip, 
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duke of Burgundy, or the ducheſs of Brittany.” 
The emperor of Germany, the king and queen of 
Spain, the kings of Denmark and Portugal, were 
invited to accede to this treaty, together with the 
electors and princes of the empire. The king and 
queen of Spain immediately acceded to the lame, 
and their acceſſion was notified by public procla- 
mation throughout all England. But beſides this, 
Henry made a ſeparate treaty with the court of 
Spain for attacking France, unleſs ſhe would deliver 
up the county of Rouſſillon to the Spaniards, and 
likewiſe for renewing the treaty of marriage be- 
tween prince Arthur and the princels Catherine of 
Spain; it was even agreed upon, that the marriage 
ſhould be celebrated as ſoon as the prince attained 
the age of fourtcen and the princeſs that of twelve; 
and that ſhe ſhould have for her portion two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, each crown to be valued at 
four ſhillings and two pence ſterling. This treaty 
was concluded on the part of Henry by Dr. Savage 
and fir Richard Nautan. 

Great eficcts might probably have ariſen from 
this formidable alliance againit France, could Henry 
have been perluaded to part with his money; but 
his fondneſs for that made him flight every other 
conſideration, and, inſtead of acting vigorouſly, he 
agreed to open conferences, at the ſolicitation of 
Charles, who dreaded his junction with the duchels, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to France, to endeavour to 
mediate between that court and the duchels and 
Maximilian. Charles, in the mean time, amuſed 
the Engliſh ambatiadors with evaſive profeſſions, in 
order to gain time, that he might be able to termi- 
nate the war to his own advantage, without refer- 
ring the diſpute to Henry, whoſe arbitration he 
had no mind to adopt. 

During theſe negociations the duke of Saxony, 
who commanded in the Low Countries, in the 
name of Maximilian, publiſhed an edict touching 
the coin, to which the inhabitants of Bruges refuled 
to ſubmit, and thoſe of Ghent joined in their re- 
volt. The king of France, whoſe conſtant aim 
was to foment domeſtic troubles in the dominions 
of his neighbours, ſent ſuccours to the rebels, un- 
der the command of marſhal Deſguardes, governor 
of Picardy; and on the other hand Maximilian ſent 
ambaſſadors to Henry, to crave his aſſiſtance. The 
king of England, piqued at the manner in which 
Charles had ſhuMed with his ambaſſadors, and un 
willing to ſee the archduke oppreſſed by his own 
ſubjects, ſent the lords d'Aubeney, Willoughby, 
and Morley to his aſſiſtance, with a body of three 
thouland men; theſe, joining with a body of Ma- 
ximilian's German troops, threw themſelves, un- 
perceived by the enemy into Dixmude, which the 
Flemings, with the aſſiſtance of the French, had 
invelted, after having taken Ypres and Sluys. D'Au— 
beney, who had the chief command of the Engliſh 
and Germans, ſally ing forth the next morning by day- 
break, came unawares upon the enemy, who were 
lying in full ſecurity in their camp, and falling up- 
on them ſword in hand, routed them entirely, no 
leſs than eight thouſand French and Flemings he. 
ing that day cut in pieces; and of the Engliſh, be- 
tides the lord Morley, who fell in the beginning of 
the action, not above one hundred. The ſmall force 
d' Aubeney had with him not permitting the pro- 
lecution of even ſo conſiderable a victory, he con- 
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tented himſelf with burning to the ground the 
town of Oſtend, which was then in poſſeſſion of the 
French, ard immediately after marched the Eng- 


A. D. 1490. 


iſh troops into Nieuport, with all the cannon they 


had taken from the enemy, and ſo rich a booty that 
moſt of the common ſoldiers were now poſſeſſed of 
fine hories and rich cloathing. 

Thele advantages which Maximilian got on the 
fide of Picardy, and the reſolution Henry ſeemed 
now to have taken, of ſupporting his new allies, 
made Charles reſolve to ſend an embaſly into Eng- 
land, to learn what he had to hope or fear from 
the Engliſh monarch, and, it poſſible, to detach 
him from the intereſt of the ducheſs of Brittany. 
For this purpoſe he chole Francis de Luxembourg 
viſcount of Martigues, Valeran de Sannes, and 
Robert de Gaguin, general of the order of the Tri- 
nity. Henry, by an unaccountable ſpirit of dally- 
ing and prolonging the evil hour of parting with 
his money, agrecd ro open the conferences, and ap- 
pointed Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter; the earl of 
Ormond ; Gunthorpe, dean of Wells; the prior 
ot Chriit church, in Canterbury; {ir John Bourne; 
ſir Robert Tuberville, treaſurer of Calais; and 
Robert Rois, purveyor of the fame, to treat with 
the French concerning a final determination of all 
difterences between the two crowns. Nothing ma- 
terial was tranſacted at theſe conferences, which 
paſſed chiefly in idle claims and ulele(s altercations 
on both ſides. Morton, Heary's chancellor, in— 
deed affected to talk in a very loſty ſtyle, and even 
told the French ambaſſadors, that the king his ma- 
{ter expected the con inuance or renewal of the 
payment of the appointment or tribute ſtipulated 
to Edward IV. by the treaty of Amiens; and when 
the French ambaſſadors declared they had no in- 
ſtructions on that head, he peremptorily told them 
that the king their maſter mult not be ſurprized, 
if, in caſe of a refulal, king Henry ſhould aſſert 
his right, not only to the duchies of Normandy, 
Guienne, and Anjou, but even to the crown of 
France itſelf, as his lawtul inheritance *.“ 

The French ambaſſadors were ſurprized at this 
declaration ; they behaved, however, with great 
ſpirit, and replied, that they made no doubt but 
the king their ſovereign's {word would be able 
to maintain his ſceptre, adding, * that though 
they had no inſtructions upon the point [ſtarted by 
the court of England ; yet they could venture to 
ſay, that their maſter would never conſent to dil- 
member from his crown any part of its rights and 
poſſeſſions.” This appearance of reſolution made 
Henry fear he had gone too far; he ordered Mor- 
ton to ſound the ambaſſadors upon the following 
queſtion, « Whether Charles would accept the diſ- 
poſal of the duchels of Brittany in marriage, with 
the excluſive condition that he ſhould not marry 
her himſelt ?” To this queſtion the ambaſſadors 
replied, that their king was fo far from entertain- 
ing any thought of eſpouſing the ducheſs, that he 
had given them no inſtructions on the ſubject : ſoon 
after they took their leave. Henry, upon this oc- 
caſion, ſpun his politics too fine; his intention was 
to intimidate Charles, and for that purpoſe he made 
uſe of a rhodomontade, which produced a contrary 
effect. The French king knew ke was too wile to 
embark in ſuch a chimerical project as the conqueſt 
of France; and therefore interpreted his menaces 
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into an artifice for deterring him from the conqueſt 
of Brittany, which he reſolved to proſecute with- 


out farther heſitation : he was ſtrengthened in this 


reſolution when his ambaſſadors, on their return 
home, told him that Henry had notified to them, 
before their departure, that he was to ſend an em- 
baſſy immediately to France, to treat of all differ- 
ences. . 

In February, 1491, Henry ſent ambaſſadors into 
France according to his promile *. Their com- 
miſſion was © to treat of ail his differences with 
king Charles, and 1n particular of a certain ſum 
due to him from that prince (doubtleſs meaning 
the tribute), as allo of the affair between Charles 
and the ducheſs of Brittany +.” Theſe inſtructions 
alone, ſays a modern hiſtorian, are a clear evidence 
that Henry had no delign to puſh his pretenſions 
to the realm of France, or at lcaſt to Guienne and 
Normandy, with any vigour; for is it probable 
that he would have comprized under the general 
word Differences, his claim to all France, or to two 
of the richeſt provinces, and have ſpecified a debt 
of o hundred and twenty five thouſand crowns, 
if the firſt had been his principal point in view ? 
It is therefore manifeſt he (till perſiſted in his deſire 
to end the affair of Brittany without war, and to 
ſecure the ſums he had advanced. 

About the ſame time, viz. the beginning of the 
year 1491, he appointed commiſſioners to treat 
with the amballadors lately arrived from Brittany. 
Then it was, probably that the ducheſs's marriage 
with Maximilian was imparted to him; or perhaps 
it was known to him before, though he pretended 
ignorance of it, as not having been notified to him 
in form. Theſe ambaſſadors, who were the lord 
of Maupertuis and Peter Cajalu, had allo in charge 
to ſolicit Henry to beſtir himſelf more effectually 
in behalf of the ducheſs, who had received certain 
advice that the court of France was meditating an 
invaſion againſt her dominions, which mult fall in- 
to their hands, if not timely ſuccoured. Henry 
gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that, if the 
preſent negociations in which he was engaged with 
Charles, did not take the deſired effect, he would 
immediately unſheathe the ſword in behalf of their 
miſtreſs, and protect her with all his power againſt 
the deſigns of her enemies. The ambaſſadors were 
obliged to put up with theſe promiſes, and we ſhall 
leave them at the court of England, to take a view 
of what paſſed on the continent. 

No ſooner was Charles informed of the marriage 
of the ducheſs Anne with Maximilian, and the pro- 
miles made to the Breton ambaſſadors by Henry, 
than he at once perceived that he ſhould never be 
able by force of arms to accompliſh his deſigns up- 
on the duchy of Brittany, and therefore determined 
to have recourſe to the only expedient that could 
inſure ſucceſs, namely, eſpouſing the ducheſs him- 
felt, by which means he ſhould, by an eaſy and na- 
tural conſequence, complete his defign upon her 
dominions; and he found no ſmall encouragement 
in the diſpoſitions of the lord d' Albret and the mar- 
ſhal de Rieux, eſpecially the former, who, by the 
contract of the ducheſs with Maximilian, had loſt 
all hopes of becoming her huſband : that party 
therefore cloſed with the =; poſition, privately com- 
municated to them by the French miniſtry, who 
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made no ſecret of their maſter's intention to rean- 
nex the duchy of Brittany to his own crown, either 
by arms or marriage. And Charles, making his 
intereſt rake the lead of every other conſideration, 
and beginning to diſlike the conduct of the ducheſs 
of Bourbon, went himſelf and took the duke of 
Orleans out of the tower of Bourges, where he had 
been confined ever ſince the battle of St. Aubin. 
This generous proceeding united the court and 
the kingdom of France; and the duke of Orleans 
ſo far loſt his love in his politics, that he not only 
reſigned all pretenſions to the ducheſs, but had a 
principal ſhare in contriving and conducting the 
whole negociation of her marriage with the king of 
France. 

This ſcheme, however, was attended with ſome 
difficulties, which to a prince of a leſs enterprizing 
genius than Charles would have appeared altogether 
unſurmountable. He himſelf was under an en- 
gagement, by the treaty of Arras, A. D. 1482, to 
marry Margaret of Auſtria, daughter to Maxi- 
milian, who had been near ſeven years at the 
French court, conſidered as queen, and waiting 
only the proper age to be ſo declared upon her mar- 
riage. The ducheſs of Brittany had been bred with 
a high contempt of his perſon, which was mean 
and deformed ; ſhe thought herſelf already married 
to Maximilian, and ſhe had for ſome time taken 
the title of queen of the Romans; ſhe had jult re- 
ceived freſh aſſurances from Henry of his readineſs 
to march to her aſſiſtance ; and ſhe had declared 
herſelf reſolved to make the moſt vigorous reſiſt- 
ance : but all theſe impediments were too weak 
barriers to check the ambitious career of the French 
monarch. He gained over the count de Dunois 
and the prince of Orange, and they ufed all the 
art they were maſters of to diſpoſe the minds of 
the Bretons to peace : though at the ſame time 
they pretended to cnter into all the meaſures of the 
duchels for calling in the Engliſh to her aſſiſtance z 
They ſoon found means to perſuade the noblemen 
of Brittany to eipouſe the cauſe of Charles : the 
chancellor Montauban was won over by the marſhal 
de Rieux and the lord d'Albret. 

Theſe all joined their efforts to bring the young 
ducheſs to conſent to a match with Charles; but 
her affection for Maximilian, the frequent attempts 
which the former had made to deprive her of her 
inheritance, and the conſtant regard which the lat- 
ter had expreſſed for her intereſt, the contract of 
the French monarch with Margaret of Auſtria, her 
hereditary hatred to the French nation, her trea- 
ties with the kings of England and Caſtile, and eſ- 
pecially her marriage with Maximilian, all con- 
curred to make her reſolve not to hearken to any 
re monſtrances on the ſubj-& ; and ſhe ſtood the at- 
tacks of her nobility, all won with French gold, 
with a ſteadineſs which was wonderful in fo young 
a princeſs : and the count de Dunois, finding her 
inflexible, ſent word to the king of France, that if 
he meant to accompl:ſh his purpoſe, he muſt enter 
Brittany immediately with a numerous army, and 
force the refractory princeſs to a compliance, before 
the arrival of the Engliſh ſuccours. | 

Charles followed this advice, without loſing a 
moment; and, while he was amuſing Henry's am- 


baſſadors with negociations, all on a ſudden he 
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duke of Burgundy, or the ducheſs of Brittany.” 
The emperor of Germany, the king and queen of 
Spain, the kings of Denmark and Portugal, were 
invited to accede to this treaty, together with the 
electors and princes of the empire. The king and 
queen of Spain immediately acceded to the lame, 
and their acceſſion was notified by public procla- 
mation throughout all England. Bur beſides this, 
Henry made a ſeparate treaty with the court of 
Spain for attacking France, unleſs ſhe would deliver 
up the county of Rouſlillon to the Spaniards, and 
likewiſe for renewing the treaty of marriage be- 
tween prince Arthur and the princels Catherine of 
Spain; it was even agreed upon, that the marriage 
ſhould be celebrated as ſoon as the prince attained 
the age of fourtcen and the princeſs that of twelve; 
and that ſhe ſhould have for her portion two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, each crown to be valued at 
four ſhillings and two pence ſterling. This treaty 
was concluded on the part of Henry by Dr. Savage 
and fir Richard Nautan. 

Great eficcts might probably have ariſen from 
this formidable alliance againſt France, could Henry 
have been perſuaded to part with his money; but 
his fondneſs for that made him flight every other 
conſideration, and, inſtead of acting vigorouſly, he 
agreed to open conferences, at the ſolicitation of 
Charles, who dreaded his junction with the duchels, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to France, to endeavour to 
mediate between that court and the duchels and 
Maximilian. Charles, in the mean time, amuſed 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors with evaſive profeſſions, in 
order to gain time, that he might be able to termi- 
nate the war to his own advantage, without refer- 
ring the diſpute to Henry, whoſe arbitration he 
had no mind to adopt. 

During theſe negociations the duke of Saxony, 
who commanded in the Low Countries, in the 
name of Maximilian, publiſhed an edict touching 
the coin, to which the inhabitants of Bruges refuled 
to ſubmit, and thoſe of Ghent joined in their re- 
volt. The king of France, whole conſtant aim 
was to foment domeſtic troubles in the dominions 
of his neighbours, ſent ſuccours to the rebels, un- 
der the command of marſhal Deſguardes, governor 
of Picardy ; and on the other hand Maximilian tent 
ambaſſadors to Henry, to crave his aſſiſtance. The 
king of England, piqued at the manner in which 
Charles had ſhuffled with his ambaſſadors, and un 
willing to ſee the archduke oppreſſed by his own 
ſubjects, ſent the lords d'Aubeney, Willoughby, 
and Morley to his aſſiſtance, with a body of three 
thouland men ; theſe, joining with a body of Ma- 
ximilian's German troops, threw themſelves, un- 
perceived by the enemy into Dixmude, which the 
Flemings, with the aſſiſtance of the French, had 
invelted, after having taken Ypres and Sluys. D*Au- 
beney, who had the chiet command of the Engliſh 
and Germans, ſally ing forth the next morning by day- 
break, came unawares upon the enemy, who were 
lying in full ſecurity in their camp, and falling up— 
on them ſword in hand, routed them entirely, no 
leſs than eight thouſand French and Flemings he. 
ing that day cut in pieces; and of the Engliſh, be- 
tides the lord Morley, who fell in the beginning of 
the action, not above one hundred. The ſmall force 
d' Aubeney had with him not permitting the pro- 
lecution of even ſo conſiderable a victory, he con- 
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tented himſelf with burning to the ground the 
town of Oſtend, which was then in poſſeſſion of the 
French, ard immediately after marched the Eng- 
liſn troops into Nieuport, with all the cannon they 
had taken from the enemy, and ſo rich a booty that 
moſt of the common ſoldiers were now poſſeſſed of 
fine hories and rich cloathing. | 

Thele advantages which Maximihan got on the 
ſide of Picardy, and the refolution Henry ſeemed 
now to have taken, of ſupporting his new allies, 
made Charles reſolve to ſend an embaſſy into Eng- 
land, to learn what he had to hope or fear from 
the Engliſh monarch, and, it poſſible, to detach 
him from the intereſt of the ducheſs of Brittany. 
For this purpoſe he choſe Francis de Luxembourg 
viſcount of Marctigues, Valeran de Sannes, and 
Robert de Gaguin, general of the order of the Tri- 
nity. Henry, by an unaccountable ſpirit of dally- 
ing and prolonging the evil hour of parting with 
his money, agreed to open the conferences, and ap- 
pointed Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter; the earl of 
Ormond ; Gunthorpe, dean of Wells; the prior 
of Chriſt church, in Canterbury; fr John Bourne; 
ſir Robert Tuberville, treaſurer of Calais; and 
Robert Rois, purveyor of the fame, to treat with 
the French concerning a final determination of all 
differences between the two crowns. Nothing ma- 
terial was tranſacted at theſe conferences, which 
paſſed chiefly in idle claims and uſeleſs altercations 
on both ſides. Morton, Henry's chancellor, in— 
deed affected to talk in a very loſty ſtyle, and even 
told the French ambaſſadors, that the king his ma- 
{ter expected the con inuance or renewal of the 
payment of the appointment or tribute ſtipulated 
to Edward IV. by the treaty of Amiens; and when 
the French ambaſſadors declared they had no in- 
ſtructions on that head, he peremptorily told them 
e that the king their maſter mult not be ſurprized, 
if, in caſe of a refulal, king Henry ſhould aſſert 
his right, not only to the duchies of Normandy, 
Guienne, and Anjou, but even to the crown of 
France itſelf, as his lawtul inheritance *.“ 

The French ambaſſadors were ſurprized at this 
declaration ; they behaved, however, with great 
ſpirit, and replied, that they made no doubt but 
the king their ſovereign's {word would be able 
to maintain his ſceptre, adding, * that though 
they had no inſtructions upon the point ſtarted by 
the court of England ; yet they could venture to 
lay, that their maſter would never conſent to diſ- 
member from his crown any part of its rights and 
poſſeſſions.” This appearance of reſolution made 
Henry fear he had gone too far; he ordered Mor- 
ton to ſound the ambaſſadors upon the following 
queſtion, * Whether Charles would accept the dil- 
poſal of the ducheſs of Brittany in marriage, with 
the excluſive condition that he ſhould not marry 
her himſelf ?” To this queſtion the ambaſſadors 
replied, that their king was fo far from entertain- 
ing any thought of eſpouſing the ducheſs, that he 
had given them no inſtructions on the ſubject : ſoon 
after they took their leave. Henry, upon this oc- 
caſion, ſpun his politics too fine; his intention was 
to intimidate Charles, and for that purpoſe he made 
uſe of a rhodomontade, which produced a contrary 
effect. The French king knew ke was too wile to 
embark in ſuch a chimerical project as the conqueſt 
of France; and therefore interpreted his menaces 
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into an artifice for deterring him from the conqueſt 
of Brittany, which he reſolved to proſecute with- 


out farther heſitation: he was ſtrengthened in this 


reſolution when his ambailadors, on their return 
home, told him that Henry had notified to them, 
before their departure, that he was to ſend an em- 
baſſy immediately to France, to treat of all differ- 
ences. : 

In February, 1491, Henry ſent ambaſſadors into 
France according to his promile *. T heir com- 
miſſion was © to treat of ail his differences with 
king Charles, and 1n particular of a certain ſum 
due to him from that prince (doubtleſs meaning 
the tribute), as alſo of the affair between Charles 
and the ducheſs of Brittany +.” Thele inſtructions 
alone, ſays a modern hiſtorian, are a clear evidence 
that Henry had no delign to puſh his pretenſions 
to the realm of France, or at lcaſt to Gutenne and 
Normandy, with any vigour; for is it probable 
that he would have comprized under the general 
word Differences, his claim to all France, or to two 
of the richeſt provinces, and have ſpecified a debt 
of ou hundred and twenty five thouſand crowns, 
if the firſt had been his principal point in view ? 
It is therefore manifeſt he (till perſiſted in his deſire 
to end the affair of Brittany without war, and to 
ſecure the ſums he had advanced. 

About the ſame time, viz. the beginning of the 
year 1491, he appointed commiſſioners to treat 
with the amballadors lately arrived from Brittany. 
Then it was, probably that the ducheſs's marriage 
with Maximilian was imparted to him; or perhaps 
it was known to him betore, though he pretended 
ignorance of it, as not having been notified to him 
in form. Theſe ambaſſadors, who were the lord 
of Maupertuis and Peter Cajalu, had alſo in charge 
to ſolicit Henry to beſtir himſelf more effectually 
in behalf of the ducheſs, who had received certain 
advice that the court of France was meditating an 
invaſion againſt her dominions, which mult fall in- 
to their hands, if not timely ſuccoured. Henry 
gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that, if the 
preſent negociations in which he was engaged with 
Charles, did not take the deſired effect, he would 
immediately unſheathe the ſword in behalf of their 
miſtreſs, and protect her with all his power againſt 
the deſigns of her cnemies. The ambaſſadors were 
obliged to put up with theſe promiſes, and we ſhall 
leave them at the court of England, to take a view 
of what paſſed on the continent, 

No ſooner was Charles informed of the marriage 
of the ducheſs Anne with Maximilian, and the pro- 
mites made to the Breton ambaſſadors by Henry, 
than he at once perceived that he ſhould never be 
able by force of arms to accompliſh his deſigns up- 
on the duchy of Brittany, and therefore determined 
to have recourſe to the only expedient that could 
inſure ſucceſs, namely, eſpouſing the ducheſs him- 
felt, by which means he ſhould, by an eaſy and na- 
tural conſequence, complete his deſign upon her 
dominions; and he found no ſmall encouragement 
in the diſpoſitions of the lord d'Albret and the mar- 
ſnal de Rieux, eſpecially the former, who, by the 
contract of the ducheſs with Maximilian, had loſt 
all hopes of becoming her huſband: that party 
therefore cloſe] with the =: opoſition, privately com- 
municated to them by the French miniſtry, who 
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made no ſecret of their maſter's intention to rean- 
nex the duchy of Brittany to his own crown, either 
by arms or marriage. And Charles, making his 
intereſt rake the lead of every other conſideration, 
and beginning to diſlike the conduct of the ducheſs 
of Bourbon, went himſelf and took the duke of 
Orleans out of the tower of Bourges, where he had 
been confined ever lince the battle of St. Aubin. 
This generous proceeding united the court and 
the kingdom of France; and the duke of Orleans 
ſo far loſt his love in his politics, that he not only 
reſigned all pretenſions to the ducheſs, but had a 
principal ſhare in contriving and conducting the 
whole negociation of her marriage with the king of 
France. 

This ſcheme, however, was attended with ſome 
difficulties, which to a prince of a leſs enterprizing 
genius than Charles would have appeared altogether 
unſurmountable. He himſelf was under an en- 
gagement, by the treaty of Arras, A. D. 1482, to 
marry Margaret of Auſtria, daughter to Mai- 
milian, who had been near ſeven years at the 
French court, conſidered as queen, and waiting 
only the proper age to be ſo declared upon her mar- 
riage. The ducheſs of Brittany had been bred with 
a high contempt of his perſon, which was mean 
and deformed ; ſhe thought herſelf already married 
to Maximilian, and ſhe had for ſome time taken 
the title of queen of the Romans; ſhe had juſt re- 
ceived freſh aſſurances from Henry of his readineſs 
to march to her aſſiſtance ; and ſhe had declared 
herſelf reſolved to make the moſt vigorous reſiſt- 
ance : but all theſe impediments were too weak 
barriers to check the ambitious career of the French 
monarch. He gained over the count de Dunois 
and the prince of Orange, and they ufed all the 
art they were maſters of to diſpoſe the minds of 
the Bretons to peace : though at the ſame time 
they pretended to enter into all the meaſures of the 
duchels for calling in the Engliſh to her aſſiſtance z 
They ſoon found means to perſuade the noblemen 
of Brittany to eipouſe the cauſe of Charles : the 
chancellor Montauban was won over by the marſhal 
de Rieux and the lord d'Albret. 

Theſe all joined their efforts to bring the young 
ducheſs to conſent to a match with Charles; but 
her affection for Maximilian, the frequent attempts 
which the former had made to deprive her of her 
inheritance, and the conſtant regard which the lat- 
ter had expreſſed for her intereſt, the contract of 
the French monarch with Margaret of Auſtria, her 
hereditary hatred to the French nation, her trea- 
ties with the kings of England and Caſtile, and eſ- 
pecially her marriage with Maximilian, all con- 
curred to make her reſolve not to hearken to any 
re monſtrances on the ſubj-& ; and ſhe ſtood the at- 
tacks of her nobility, all won with French gold, 
with a ſteadineſs which was wonderful in ſo young 
a princeſs: and the count de Dunois, finding her 
inflexible, ſent word to the king of France, that if 
he meant to accompl:ſh his purpoſe, he muſt enter 
Brittany immediately with a numerous army, and 
force the refractory princeſs to a compliance, before 
the arrival of the Engliſh ſuccours. 

Charles followed this advice, without loſing a 
moment; and, while he was amuſing Henry's am- 
baſſadors with negoctations, all on a ſudden he 


* Thefe were Richard Fox, Thomas, carl of Ormond, and the prior of Chriſt- church. Rymer, vol. xii. p. 435. 
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marched a great army into Brittany, and encamp- 
ed within a league of Rennes, where the duchels 
then reſided. This ſudden irruption, and the dan- 
ger ſhe was in ſeemed at firſt to have no effect on 
the duchels ; ſhe declared herſelf ready to fall be- 
neath the ruins of her (tate, rather than give her 
hand to the bale invader of them: but Charles at 
length laying ſiege to her capital, and having no- 
body about her but a council ſhe could not truſt, 
all her nobility being profeſſedly in the intereſt ot 
the French king, and no proſpect of relief being at 
hand, ſhe found herſelf at length conſtrained to 
yield to what the exigency of her circumſtances and 
the importunities of her taithlels miniſters, taking 
advantage of that exigence, demanded of her : ſhe 
waved her objections, and her compliance was ſig- 
nified to Charles; hoſtilities ccaſcd, the contract 
of marriage was drawn up, and the jrincels, being 
carried to Lagny, in Touraine, was, on the ſix— 
teenth day of December, 1491, married to Charles, 
and ſoon after crowned at St. Denis. 

As to the king of the Romans, this proceeding of 


Charles and the French court exaſperated him be- 


yond all meaſure; he breathed nothing but revenge 
when he heard that he was robbed of his wife in 
ſuch a cruel and outrageous manner, and pzremp- 
torily inſiſted that his daughter Margaret, who had 
been affianced to Charles, and, as we have have al- 
ready obſerved, had reſided ſo long in France, 
ſhould be ſent back to his own court: in a word, 
he filled all Europe with complaints and remon- 
ſtrances, but without any hope of being either re- 
dreſſed or revenged. He had, moreover, the mor- 
tification of reflecting, that his own negligence had 
not a little contributed to the diſgrace and diſap- 
pointment with which he now ſmarted ; for had he 
been ſo prudent to conſummate his marriage with 
the ducheſs in perſon, inſtead of doing it by proxy 
only, it would have been impoſſible tor Charles to 
have diſſolved the ſacred union; but as he had neg- 
lected to take this neceſſary precaution, the other 
politicly availed himſelf of ſuch an impolitic omil- 
lion. 

Nothing could be more unexpected or unaccept- 
able to Henry, than was the marriage of the French 
king with the duchels of Brittany: he law, not 
without confuſion, that he had been the dupe of 
his own avaricious policy, of which he had now loſt 
all the fruits, not only as Brittany was entirely 
gone, but as the reimburſement of the ſums he had 
adyanced for its defence was more precarious than 
ever. In the firſt emotions of his reſentment and 
vexation, he publicly declared a reſolution of head- 
ing his army in perſon againſt France; he iſſued 
out orders to levy forces, and prepare tranſports, 
and put on a determined air of acting with vigour. 

His next ſtep was to aſſemble a parliament, which 
met on Thurſday the ſixth of January, 1492, when, 
in a ſet ſpeech, he acquainted the two houſes with 
the king of France's ſeizing the duchy of Brittany, 
while he amuſed him with a ſham treaty, and de- 
clared his reſolution to recover the kingdom of 
France, as the inheritance of his anceſtors : he re- 
minded the members of the victories of Creſſy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt ; mentioned the different 
powers that were ready to co-operate with his mea- 


lures in attacking that kingdom ; demanded a ſup- 


ply ſuitable to the greatneſs of the occalion, ex- 
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horting the commons to ſpare the purſes of the poor, 
and let the burthen of the tax fall upon the weal- 
thy. Though the commons had very little reaſon 
to grant a ſupply, conſidering how the laſt had 
been imbezzled : the conqueſt of France was ſuch 
a temptation as they could not reſiſt; they not on- 
ly adviſed him to engage in the enterprize, which 
in truth he had no mind to undertake, but they 
ſupplicd him with uncommon alacrity, and, ac- 
cording to his deſire, impowered him to renew the 
unpopular Benevolences, which his predeceſſor Ri- 
chard, bad as he was, no leſs prudently than juſtly 
aboliſhed, 

Henry now appeared extremely intent upon his 
French expedition; and judging it proper to be 
ſecure from any diverſions the Scots might make in 
his ablence, lent ambaſſadors to Coldſtream, upon 
the river Tweed, to confer with others ſent by 
James IV. who had ſucceeded to the throne of 
Scotland upon the murder of his father James III. 
by his own nobility, who had taken up arms againſt 
him. The conferences were not long, both kings 
being equally delirous of each other's triendſhip, 19 
that a hve years truce was concluded, viz. from 


the twenty-firſt of December, 1491, to the ſame 


day, 1496. By this treaty the town of Berwick, 
with its territory, was to be declared a neutral 
town; and the Jordſhip of Lorn, in Scotland, and 
the little iſland of Lundy belonging to England. 
were excepted out of the truce. Henry ratified 
the treaty on the ninth of January, 1402 ; but the 
king of Scotland, whether bi:bed by France, or 
trom ſome other motive, refuled to confirm it ; he 
agreed, however, to a much ſhorter truce, on the 
twentieth of February following, which was to laſt 
only eleven months. 

His next ſtep was to ſend ambaſſadars to ſum- 
mon Maximilian and Ferdinand of Spain to aſſiſt 
him in invading France, according to treaty; but, 
notwithſtanding the high and lofty ſtrain in which 
Henry affected to talk to his parliament, it is pretty 
evident he had no intention to puſh the war with 
vigour ; for, at the very time we are now ſpeaking 
of, viz. the months of February and March, when 
the flame of his reſentment ſeemed to blaze higheſt, 
we find him opening a negociation with two agents 
from his couſin of France *. 

On the third of May, however, the ſtaff-officers 
and purveyors of the army were appointed; ſir Re- 
ginald Bray, knight of the Garter, being made 
pay- maſter of the troops. On the ninth of the ſame 
month, Henry entered into an indenture with his 
principal officers for their quotas of men, which 
were to ſerve in the enſuing campaign, at the rate 
of eighteen pence for every man at arms, with a 
ſervant and page; and ſixpence for every archer 
on foot or horleback +. As we have but imperfect 
accounts of the art of war in thoſe days, it is not 
ealy to ſay in what manner theſe troops were form- 
ed and diſciplined ; it is not unlikely that every 
contractor acted as colonel of the men whom he had 
indentured to raiſe; and that the whole, being di- 
vided into van-guard, centre, and rearward, flank- 
ed by the horſe in two bodies, as wings, were com- 
manded by the general officers, who, upon this 
occaſion, were the king himſelf, the duke of Bed- 
ford, and the earl of Oxford. Mention is allo 
made of the marquis of Dorſet, the earls of Kent, 
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Devonſhire, Surry, Arundel, Derby, Shrewſbury, 
guffolk, Efex, and Ormond ; the lords Latimer, 
Powis, Barnes, Grey, Scroope of Bolton, Scroope 


of Upfal, Audley, and Strange; the viſcount Wells; 


ſir Reginald Bray, ſir Charles Somerſet, fir Roger 
Cotton, fir Richard Holt, fir William Courtney, 
fir Richard Corbet, fir William Stanley, fir John 
St. John, fir Walter i4ungertord, with leveral other 
gentlemen, all of them contractors for turniſhing 
men and arms, and alſo a brave body of Welſh 
troops under the command of Richard Thomas “. 

The rendezvous of the whole army was appoint- 
ed to be held near London, and upon a review it 
appeared ro amount to the number of twenty-five 
thouſand foot and fixteen hundred horſe, or men 
at arms, which, allowing two ſervants to each man 
at arms, make in the whole an army of about 
twenty- nine thouſand eight hundred fighting men. 
But before this army could be got together, and 
through Henry's affected delays, the ſeaſon for 
fighting was over. It was the twentieth of Sep- 
tember before Henry got to Canterbury, where he 
made ſir Robert Nanfan judge-advocate of the navy, 
with a power of puniſhing capitally all offences 
committed in the ſame ; and fir Robert Willough- 
by de Brooke (as he is called in his commiſſion) 
marſhal of the army, with the like powers F. 

On the ſecond of October, Henry, being ready 
to embark at Dover, appointed his ſon Arthur, 

rince of Wales, guardian of the realm. On the 
lixth of the ſame month he embarked with his army, 
and next day landed at Calais. 

Henry had ſcarcely landed on the continent when 
the ambaſſadors he had ſent to the king of the Ro- 
mans arrived, and told him that Maximilian was 
wholly unprepared to enter France, as he had pro- 
miſed ; this news was immediately made known to 
the whole army. Some days after, he received 
from his ambaſſadors in Spain, letters, which were 
likewiſe made public, importing that Ferdinand 
had concluded a peace with the king of France, 
upon that monarch's promiſing to reſtore to the 
crown of Caſtile the province of Roullillon, with- 
out receiving the three hundred thouſand crowns, 
which Lewis XI. had lent upon that county. We 
ſhall not venture to affirm with ſome hiſtorians, that 
Henry knew all this before, but had ſo ordered, 
that theſe advices might come together after his 
arrival in France, that he might appear forced to 
make a peace, which he had betore privately 
concerted with the court of France, and that all 
his vigorous preparations were only made to 
ſave appearances with his ſubjects. Setting aſide 
all bold and ill-grounded conjecture, we ſhall ſtick 
to facts, and leave our readers to judge for them- 
ſelves. 

It is, however, certain, that the public began 
to entertain ſome ſuſpicions not greatly to his ad- 
vantage, when Deſguardes, who had juſt received 
from Charles VIII. a marſhal's baton, appeared 
openly at the head of an embaſſy, and produced his 
powersfor making upalldiftzrences between the two 
kings, and that Henry ordered the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells and William, lord d*Aubeney, governor 
of Calais, to hold conferences with the marſhal at 
Eſtaples, a few leagues diſtant from that garriſon. 
Henry was no ſtranger to the murmurs of his ſol- 
diers on this occaſion ; antl, to make a ſhew of do- 
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ing ſomething, he, on the nineteenth of October, 


advanced to inveſt Boulogne, after demoliſhing 
the ſmall towns of Ardres and Moulery : but the 
army were but too well acquainted that a peace 
was upon the carpet, which was no ſmall mortifi- 
cation to the gentlemen who had ſold or mortgaged 
their eſtates. that they might come with the greater 
number of followers to reconquer that kingdom 
which their anceſtors had more than once ſubdued 
before. 

But Henry VII. was a very different prince from - 
either Henry V. or Edward III. glory was their 
paſſion, money was his: he had promiſed his par- 
liament that he would make the war pay itſelf, and 
he took care it ſhould. His commiſſioners and 
thoſe of France ſeem to have underſtood one an- 
other ſo perfectly, that little remained to be dil- 
cuſſed, and with ſuch celerity were the negocia- 
tions carried on at Eſtaples, that on the thirtiech 
of October, Henry produced in public a paper, 
which had been drawn up by the plenipotentiaries 
on both lides, as preliminaries for a peace: the 
articles were as follow. 

* That Henry ſhould be reimburſed the expences 
he had been at in aſſiſting the ducheſs of Brittany, 
which, according to the Engliſh ambaſſador's ac- 
count, amounted to an hundred and twenty-five 
chouſand pounds; and alſo twenty-five thouſand 
pounds as arrears tor the tribute due to the crown of 
England in conſequence of the treaty of Pequigny 
between Edward IV. and Lewis XI. The ſaid ſums 
to be paid to Henry at the rate of fifty thouſand 
franks a year, and Charles giving him for the ſaid 
payments the like ſecurity as king Lewis had given 
king Edward upon the concluſion of the ſaid treaty. 

« II. The particulars of the ſaid expences were, 
within a reaſonable time, to be verified by the Eng- 
Iiſh before commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
pole by the king of France: and the allies of both 
kings were to have four months after the conclu- 
ſion of the treaty, for determining whether they 
ſhould be included in the ſame. : 

III. If, after Maximilian and his ſon Philip ſhould 
declare themſelves as included in the ſaid treaty, 
the king of France ſhould act hoſtilely againſt them, 
or their poſſeſſions, the king of England ſhall be 
at liberty in that and no other caſe to give them 
aſſiſtance. Proper hoſtages to be given for the 
performance of the whole ||.” 

Such were the conditions of this ſcandalous 
treaty z ſuch were Henry's exploits in an expedi- 
tion, from which, out of a ridiculous vanity, or to 
flatter theirs, he had encouraged his ſubjects to 
expect no leſs than the conqueſt of France. Con- 
ſcious of the diſcontent this bargain (as lord Bacon 
ſtyles it) rather than treaty, would give the whole 
Engliſh nation, and forcſceing the ſtorm to which 
he might be afterwards expoſed from the reſent- 
ment of a people whom he had plucked to feather 
himſelf, by trepanning the commons into a grant 
of exorbitant taxes on falſe pretences, he thought 
proper to get the marquis of Dorſet and twenty- 
three others, either noblemen, privy-counlcllors, or 
chief officers of his army, who were all of them 
his creatures, and entircly guided by him, to pe- 
tition him to accept of the propoſed prelimina- 
ries. Accordingly they prelented him with a long 
memorial, under all their hands, ſetting forth their 
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reaſons for deſiring him to conclude a peace, the 
principal of which were, . 

« The late ſeaſon of the year and the approach 
of winter, which would expole their King's and the 
ſoldiers lives to danger, and render the paſſage 
of proviſions by ſea from Calais uncertain : the 
ſtrength of the fortifications and garriſon of Bou- 
logne: the ſecurity Calais would receive trom Sluys 
being lately reduced by the duke of Saxony to Ma- 
ximilian's obedience : the ſaving the Engliſh nation 
from the expence of a war: Henry's diſappoint— 
ment in not being reinforced by his allies : and the 
different ſituation in atiairs now, from what there 
was in the time of Edward IV. who, having the 
duke of Burgundy and all Picardy on his ide, 
might have ſafely advanced with his army into the 
very neighbourhood of Paris: but what they imagin- 
ed rendered 1t a peace truly honourable, was that 
France was to pay a greater lum of money than 
ſhe ever paid or granted before “.“ 

But the moſt remarkable part of this addreſs is 


towards its concluſion, where the petitioners bound 


themſelves to ſtand and fall by Henry's perſon and 
government, ſhould any diſcontent or murmurs 
ariſe upon the ſaid peace being accepted: they far- 
ther declare that they were willing to have it be- 
lie ved that the peace was concluded upon their re- 
queſt . 

Henry, feigning to be determined by theſe rea- 
fons to accept of a peace, the treaty was drawn up 
in form, and ſigned at Eſtaples on the third of 
November ; Charles, who was then at Tours, ra- 
tified it on the eighth of the ſame month : after the 
ratification there was another article added, on the 
thirteenth of December, by which the contracting 
parties obliged themſelves not to ſhew favour, nor 
give advice nor aſſiſtance to any of each other's 
rebellious ſubjects that ſhould take refuge in their 
territories; and it was provided, that the whole 
treaty ſhould, within three years, be ratified 
by the eſtates of both kingdoms. Henry then 
raiſed the ſiege of Boulogne, and retired to Calais, 
from whence he took ſhipping for England, and 
arrived at London on the ſeventeenth of December, 
undiſturbed at the murmurs of an abuſed people, 
which he was enabled to diſregard by the payment 
of ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand ducats 
for the expence of his armament, and the promiſe 
of twenty-five thouſand crowns yearly, waich were 
punctually remitted in the ſequel, and was called a 
continuance of the tribute paid to England by his 
father Lewis XI. 

Such were the tranſactions of this buſy year, 
1492; others of a more private nature we ſhall now 
throw together. On the twenty-ſecond of June, 
Henry had a ſecond ſon, afterwards the famous 
Henry VIII. born to him at Greenwich. Juſts 
and tournaments were particularly encouraged by 
Henry, as the moſt effectual means to introduce that 
degeneracy and luxury which he wanted to eſtabliſh 
amongſt his nobility : in one of theſe fir James Par- 
ker was killed by one Vaughan, a domeſtic belong- 
ing to the court. But what diſtinguiſhed this year 


above all tranſactions was the attempt made by Chri- 


ſtopher Columbus to diſcover a new world. This 
fortunate adventurer was the ſon of a mechanic in 
Genoa, a wool-comber it is faid : he firſt offered 
his ſervices to our Henry, but this monarch's fru- 
gal caution, and the multiplicity of affairs he had 
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at this time on his hands, prevented his entering 
into any engagements with Columbus, who, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs in England, repaired to the 
court of Spain: but for a more particular account 
of this great man and his brother Bartholomew, 
with the ſeveral dilcoveries they made, we ſhall re- 
fer our readers to the article of Commerce, at the 
end of this reign. 

We are now to enter upon an event of a mob. 
intricate nature, which has puzzled all our hiſto- 
rians properly to account for, and which has been 
repreſented in as many different lights as paſſion, 
prejudice, or vague conjecture in the ſcveral writers 
led them to furniſh; as to ourſelves, we ſhall, 
without blindly adopting the ſentiments partiality 
might inſpire on either ſide, relate in a {imple or- 
der the facts as hiſtory has furniſhed them to us. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1492, a 
young man, whom all his enemies allow to have 
poſſeſſed a very elegant figure and a bewitching ad- 
dreſs, appeared in Ireland, a country devoted to 
the houſe of York, and wrote letters to the earls of 
Kildare and Deſmond, requiring them to acknow- 
lege him as the rightful heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, he being Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, 
the ſecond ſurviving ſon of Edward IV. Theſe two 
noblemen either not giving credit tohis allegations, 
or ſtill ſmarting from their viucceiztul attempt in 
tavour of the impoſtor Simnel, Uiiregarded his ap- 
plication, and he was forced to throw himſelf tor 
protection upon John Waters, an eminent merchant, 
and then mayor of Corke, who warmly eſpouſed 
his cauſe : and his appearance and claim being 
bruited about, the common people flocked to him 
from all parts, offering hearty but unavailing vows 
for his ſucceſs. At this time the court or France 
was under expectation of a vilit from Henry of 
England, and, according to its conſtant practice ot 
taking pretenders to the crown of England by the 
hand as often as it has any difference with t.ngliſh 
kings, one Frion (who had been ſecretary to Henry 


VII. but had left his ſervice for that of Charles) 


was ſent into Ireland, to enquire about the matter, 
and, if there appeared any feaſibility in his ſtory, 
to invite the young claimant (whom we mult here- 
after call by the name of Perkin Warbeck, which 
all writers have fixed upon him) over to France. 
Frion, who, we are told, was a penetrating, ſen- 
ſible, and active man, either convinced, or pre- 
tending to be convinced, that this was the real 
duke of York, carried him over to Paris, where 
Charles acted as if he certainly believed the ſame, 
and continued ſo to do, even after a good under- 
ſtanding was reſtored between him and Henry. 

No ſooner was Perkin arrived at the court of 
France than fir George Neville, fir John Taylor, 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, to the num- 
ber of one hundred, came to ſee him, and, after 
ſeveral long converſations with him, declared them- 
ſelves entirely convinced that he was Richard 
Plantagenet, duke of York, eſcaped, as he himſelf 
ſaid, from the Tower, where he had been confined, 
and by every one thought to have been murdered 
by order of the uſurper Richard. Charles, upon 
theſe teſtimonies in his favour, ordered him an 
appointment ſuitable to the character he aſſumed, 
In this manner 
he lived at Charles's court till the concluſion of the 
peace of Eſtaples, when that monarch and his mt- 
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A. D. 1493. H E N 
niſtry could no longer with decency entertain him; 
which Perkin wilely perceived, and, without wait— 
ing to be told to retire, withdrew from Paris pri- 
vately, and going into Burgundy about the begin- 
ning of the year 1493, applied to the ducheſs dow- 
ager of Burgundy, ſiſter of Edward IV. and the 
declared enemy of the Lancaſter family. 

This princels, though ſhe had ſeen him received 
by Charles of France, and owned by all the Engliſh 
at that court as the duke of York, not only re- 
ceived him as a mere ſtranger, but even affected 
to treat him as an impoſtor : ſhe quoted the recent 
caſe of Lambert Simnel, as an inſtance how far 
eaſy credulity might be impoſed upon, and even 
went ſo far as to threaten Perkin with impriſon— 
ment. To this rebuff he oppoſed only a graceful 
modeſty, accompanied with that decent aſſurance 
which is uſually ſeen to wait on truth. This firſt 
ſtartled the ducheſs : ſhe now put a thouſand que- 
ſtions to him in public, to try whether he was the 
real duke of York or not; but all his anſwers were 
ſo appolite and ready, and his behaviour had in it 
ſo much dignity and ſweetneſs, that he was gene- 
rally believed, as well by the principal perſonages 
of the Burgundian court as thoſe of inferior rank, 
to be the true duke Richard; the ducheſs herſelf 
at length ſeemed to be ſo convinced of his being no 
impoſtor, that ſhe aſſigned him a guard of thirty 
halberdiers, and diſtinguiſhed him by the name of 
the White Roſe of England“; and all the court, 
Flemings, Dutch, and ſtrangers, ſhewed him the 
ſame reſpect as to one of the blood royal. 

The news flew like lightning into England, that 
the duke of York was certainly alive (the name. 
of Perkin Warbeck not being yet come to light); 
that he had been entertained in Ireland, counte- 


nanced in France, and was now publicly avowed 


and greatly honoured in Flanders. It mult be ad- 
mitted, that, whether Perkin was a counterfeit or 
not, he appeared at a time when Henry's conduct 
had added many to the enemies he had before. 
Thus much was in favour of Perkin ; but, at the 
ſame time, the minds of the people were {till poſ- 
ſeſſed with the impudent attempt and ridiculous 
fall of Lambert Simnel, and therefore moſt people 
were very cautious and backward in giving credit 
to the like tales or appearances. As to Henry, he 
affected to treat the whole affair as a ſcheme of that 
reſtleſs woman, the ducheſs of Burgundy ; and, 
whatever he might really think, appeared wholly 
unconcerned, leſt his fears ſhould encourage his 
enemies; or, perhaps, becauſe he thought it would 
make Perkin too conſiderable, ſhou!d he take any 
public meaſures to deſtroy him. 

In the beginning of March, Henry ſent the or- 
der of the Garter to Alphonſo duke of Calabria, 
eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand king of Naples. Alphonſo 
had been extremely deſirous of this honour, to 
inſinuate to the princes of Italy, that he had in 
the king of England a protector who would not 
ſuffer him to be oppreſſed. He would have thereby 
induced them to league with the king his father, 
againſt Charles VIII. who was going to undertake 
the conqueſt of the kingdom ot Naples. 

A few days after, Henry concluded at London 
a treaty of perpetual peace and amity wtih Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Caſtile 


and Arragon. This alliance, which was a recipro- 
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cal engagement of mutual aſſiſtance upon all occa- 


ſions, was particular in that it extended not to all 
the kings of England and Spain without diſtinction, 
but only to all their ſucceſſors deſcended from them. 
In the treaty, the marriage-articles between prince 
Arthur and Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, were confirmed and renewed. 

In the mean time, however, the people of Eng- 
land began to ſhew more and more their diſguſt 
againſt the king, who was now become extremely 
unpopular : they ſcrupled not to tax him with 
avarice and extortion, in fleecing his ſubjects for 
the ſupport of a war undertaken merely with a view 
to fill his own coffers, and terminated by a diſho- 
nourable and diſadvantageous peace; with behav- 
ing to his queen rather with the rigour of a ty- 
rant, than the tenderneſs of a huſband; and with 
embracing every opportunity of oppreſſing the 
friends and adherents to the houſe of York, to a 
princeſs of which he was alone indebted for his 
title to the crown he wore : and as a perſon of that 
houſe now appeared, who had a prior right to that 
of Henry's wife, they looked upon their relation 
and allegiance to him as virtually diſſolved. _ 

In this ſituation of ſentiments, encouraged by the 
many concurrent circumſtances infavourot theyouth 
who aſſumed the character of duke of York, and in- 
crealed by Henry's avaricioustemper,which had alie- 
nated ſeveral of the firmeſt friends to his perſon and 
the houſe of Lancaſter, it is no wonder that many in 
England began to reflect and reaſon within them- 
ſelves, and next to debate and cabal with others. 
Sir William Stanley, to whom, and his brother, 
Henry owed his ſucceſs at Boſworth, and conſe - 
quently in part his crown ; John Radcliffe, lord 
Fitz Walter; fir Robert Clifford, ſir Thomas 
Thwaites, and others, entered into a ſecret confe- 
deracy to eſpouſe the cauſe of the young adventurer, 
and deputed fir Robert Clifford, ſon of the lord 
Clifford, and William Borley, a gentleman of for- 
rune of Aldeburgh, in Hertfordſhire, to go to the 
court of the ducheſs of Burgundy, to enquire mi- 
nutely into the merits of the youth's identity, and, 
on receiving ſatisfaction therein, to concert with 
that princels the means of reſtoring him to his law- 
ful inheritance. | 

After ſir Robert Clifford had been ſome time at 
Margaret's court, and after having ſeveral conver- 
ſations with Perkin, he wrote over to the conſpi- 
rators in England, that he knew the youth's wow 
as well as that of his own ſon, and that he was ſure 
he was no impoſtor, but the real duke of York. 
This report worked the conſpirators almoſt into 
certainty; and Henry, who by this time was no 
ſtranger to the diſcontents of the people, and plain- 
ly foreſaw the ſtorm that was ready to fall upon his 
head, thought the matter too ſerious to be neglect- 
ed any longer. He had already received a confuſed 
account of the conſpiracy being hatching, and that 
emiſſaries were paſſing between the court of Bur- 
gundy and ſome of his on ſubjects; he therefore 
lent certain officers, with a band of ſoldiers, into 
every port, to keep the ſhores and ſea coaſts, that 
no one might come in or go out of the kingdom 
without being ſearched and examined. His next, 
and indeed principal buſineſs was to undeceive the 
people, by proving the murder of the two young 


| princes. 


The badge by which, in the courſe of the civil wars, the houſe of York was diftinguithed ; as the family of Lancafter 


was by that of the red. 
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This could only be done by diſcoveries made by 


the murderers, of whom two were ſtill alive, fir 
James Tyrrel, ordered by Richard III. to put the 
princes to death, and John Dighton, one of thoſe 
employed by Tyrrel ro commit the tact ; Miles 
Forreſt, the third, being dead tome time betore. 
Sir James T'yrrel was then a man in very high repu- 
tation; he had been employed by Henry in moit of 
his important tranſactions with the courts of France 
and Burgundy, and was then governor of Guitnes : 
we ſhall forbear to remark the intamy which at- 
tended Henry's countenancing luch a perlon, or in- 
deed ſuffering him to live, and proceed in our nar- 
rative. | 
Tyrrel and Dighton were apprehended” by the 

king's order, and lent to priſon, where they under- 
went a private examination z atter which it was 
given out, that they agreed in their depoſitions ; 
namely, That Dighton and Forreſt tmothered 
the two princes in their bed, and ſhewed their dead 
bodies to Tyrrel, and that a prieſt atterwards buried 
them under a ſtair-caſe ; that ſoon after king Ri- 
chard ordered them to be removed ellewhere, by 
the ſame prieſt, -who was ſince dead, without d11- 
covering where he had laid them.” It is probable, 
however, that Tyrrel's depoſition was not ſo ta- 
vourable to Henry's purpole as Dighton's, ſince he 
was detained in priſon, whereas Dighton was re- 
leaſed, to ſpread abroad his own evidence; but we 
fad no diſcovery that he made reduced into any 
form of a record; and, indeed, the whole of this 
tranſaction, relating to the evidence of the mur- 
der of the young princes, leaves a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
that the vulgar ſtory of that fact mult be falie; 
though this may not perhaps be a ſufficient proof 
of the truth of Perkin's pretenſions. 
Lord Bacon, who has dreſſcd the whole ſtory of 
Perkin in the beft form it will admit, as writing his 
adventure under a- government who was deeply 
concerned to repreſent him as an impoſtor, informs 
us that Henry was ſo extremely ſolicitous in com- 
ing at the Bottom of this whole impoſture, that he 
filled all the continent of Europe with his ſpies and 
emiſſaries, well furniſhed with money, to trace 
Perkin from his original. The effect of this was, that 
they publiſhed the following account, which we thall 
tranſcribe, in the very words of the noble author. 
„That there was at Tournay one John (or, as 
fome lay, Pete) Oſbecke, a converted Jew, who 
had borne an office in that town, and married Ca- 
therine de Faro, whole buſineis drew him to hve 
tor a time, with his wife, at London, in king 
Edward 1V's days, during which time he had a fon 
by her; and being known at court, the king, e1- 
ther out of a religious nobleneſs becauſe he was a 
aonvert, or upon ſome private acquaintance, did 
him the honour of being god father to his child, 
and named him Peter ; but afterwards, proving a 
dainty and effeminate youth, he was commonly 
called by the diminutive of his-name, Peterkin or 
Perkin: as for the name of Warbeck, when it was 
given him they did but guels at, before examina- 
tions had been taken; but he had been ſo much 
talked of by that name, that it ſtuck by him after 
his true name of Oſbecke was known. While he 
was a young child, his parents returned with him 
w'Tournay : then he was placed in the houle of a 
kinſman of his, called John Stenbeck, at Antwerp; 
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and ſo roved up and down between Antwerp and 
Tournay and other towns of Flanders, for a good 
time, living much in Engliſh company, and having 
the Engliſh tongue perfect: in which time being 
grown a comely youth, he was brought by ſome of 
Margaret's ſpies to her preſence, who, viewing him 
well, and ſeeing he had a comely face and perſon- 
age that would bear a noble fortune, and finding 
him otherwiſe of a fine ſpirit and winning beha- 
viour, thought the had now found a curious piece 
of marble to carve out an image of a duke of York ; 
ſhe kept him with her a great wiile, but with ex- 
treme ſecrecy, inſtructing him the while by many 
cabinet conferences.” 

We muit not forget to obſerve, from the above 
author, that Henry, in order to procure the better 
credit to his ſpies with the contrary fide, uled to 
have them excommunicated (as they paſſed one at- 
ter another over to the continent) every Sunday at 
St. Paul's, in virtue of the bull of Icnocent VIII. 
enforcing the act of ſucceſſion. 

Henry having now received what he called a per- 
fect intormation of every thing relating to Perkin 
Warbeck, ditpatched fir Edward Poynings and 
Dr. Warham, atterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to the court of young Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 
ton to Maximilian, and tovereign of the eſtates of 
the ducheis of Burgundy, to remonſtrate againſt the 
conduct of Margaret, who was the author of this 
impoſture, and to infiit that the archduke would 
deliver Perkin into his hands : © pirates and im- 
poſtors of this ſort (faith Dr. Warham, in the cloſe 
of his ſpeech) being fit to be accounted the enemies 
of mankind, and no way to be protected by the law 
of nations“.“ 

The Flemiſh miniſters, however, ſeem to have 
looked upon the affair in a very different light to 
that in which Henry's ambaſſadors repreſented it; 


A.D. 1493. 


for, after ſome deliberations on the king's demand, 


they returned for anſwer, in their maſter's name 
(the archduke being then a minor), * That, for 
the love of king Henry, the ſaid archduke would 
in no fort aid or aſſiſt the pretended duke (of York), 
but in all things conſerve the amity he had with 
the king: but for the ducheſs dowager, ſhe was 
abſolute in the lands of her dowry, and that ke 
could not lett (prevent or refuſe) her to diſpoſe ot 
her own, nor controul her conduct in what ſhe 
ſhould fee fit to act towards any perſon +.” This 
anſwer, being founded on an aſſertion falſe in fact, 
viz. that the ducheſs was abſolute in the lands of 
her dowry, nettled Henry lo much, that, to humble 
the Flemings, he publithed a proclamation, order- 
ing all of that country to depart out of England, 
forbade all commerce with Flanders, recalled all 
the Engliſh merchants from thence, and removed 
the mart of cloth from Antwerp to Calais : the 
archduke's council in return ordered all the Eng- 
liſh to quit his dominions. We mult now attend 
Henry's other tranſactions with reſpect to connec- 
tions foreign and domeſtic, | 

The truce with Scotland had, it ſeems, been ſo 
ill obſerved, that there was a neceſſity for renewing 
it: accordingly, on the ſeventeenth of June this 
year, conferences were held at Edinburgh, between 
the commiſſioners of both kings, and, on the 
twenty: fifth of the ſame month, a truce was con- 
cluded, to hold till the laſt day of April, 1501, 
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A. D. 14931495: 
and Henry paid the king of Scotland a thouſand 


marks by way of compenſation for the injuries that 
nation had received from the other, before the con- 
cluſion of the truce q. 

On the firſt of November, Henry wrote to the 
king of France, deſiring to be included in the peace 
of Senlis, made between Philip, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, and Charles VIII. on the third of May this 
year, according to the tenor e the treaty. On the 
je venteenth of the fame month, he notified to him 
che ſame thing from Ferdinand, king of Naples, 
and Alphonſo, duke of Calabria, his fon, who were 
expreſly included in the treaty of Senlis, on the part 
of the emperor and the archduke ; but nevertheleſs 
king Charles {till perſiſted in his project of con- 
quering Naples. HS 

About the beginning of the year 1494, Henry's 
emiſſaries in Flanders made a great acquiſition for 
their maſter's intereſt, by gaining over fir Robert 
Clifford, who was intruſted with all the ſecrets of 
Perkin and his protectreſs the ducheſs dowager of 
Burgundy, and who now diſcovered all he knew of 
Perkin's party, though nothing of his perſon. The 
frlt effect of theſe diſcoveries was the apprehend- 
ing and ſeizing of John Radcliff, lord Fitz Walter, 
fir Simon Montfort, fir Thomas Thwaites, William 
d' Aubeney, Robert Radcliff, Thomas Creſſener, 
and Thomas Aſhwood, who were all taken on the 
ſame day, tried, convicted of holding trealonable 
correſpondence with Perkin, and condemned to 
die the death of traiors. The lord Fitz Walter was 
conveyed to Calais, with hopes in time he might ob- 
tain his pardon ; but his impatience of confinement 
prompting him to attempt an eſcape, on being 
diſcovered he loſt his head. Montfort, Radcliff, 
and d'Aubeney ſuffered the rigour of the law ; bur 
all the reſt were pardoned; and many others, of the 
clergy as well as of the laity, arreſted on the ſame 
ſuſpicion, were diſcharged without trial. 

As Clifford had informed the king of the appli- 
cation which Perkin had made to the earls of Kil- 
dare and Deſmond, and they not having diſcovered 
the ſame ro him, Henry juſtly thought that they 
only waited for an opportunity to declare themſelves 
enemies to his government; he therefore reſolved 
to take care of that illand, which had been hither- 
to much neglected. With this view he, on the 
eleventh of September this year, iſſued letters pa- 
tent, creating his ſecond fon Henry, then but two 
years of age, lieutenant or governor of Ireland, 
aopointing for his deputy fir Edward Poynings, a 
man well verſed in affairs, and whom he had ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed in ſeveral important embaſſies. 
He gave him a very extenſive power, as well over 
the military as the civil government, that he might 
be the better able to put the iſland upon a good 
footing : he aſſociated with him Henry Deane, late- 


ly made biſhop of Bangor, and now appointed 


chancellor of Ireland ; and gave him a body of a 
thouſand veteran troops to entorce his authority, 
The firſt ſtep Poynings took after his arrival in 
Ireland was to ſecure the perſons of Maurice and 
Gerald Fitz Gerald, the former earl of Deſmond, 
the other of Kildare: Deſmond, howeyer, found 
means to elude his vigilance and eſcape; bur Kil- 
dare was ſeized, and ſent priſoner to England ; 
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from whence, Henry ſent him back again, loaded 
with favours, on his promiſe to exert all his great 
intereſt to Henry's advantage. 

Poynings next called a parliament, which ren- 
dered itlelt famous for the ſtatutes it enacted to the 
advantage of the crown and of the Engliſh ſettled 
in that iſland. He had found, on his beginning to 
exercile his authority, great difficulty, without ha- 
zarding a general rebellion, to bring any of the re- 
bels againſt the Engliſh government who reſided 
in Ireland, to juſtice by the courſe of law. This 
was owing to the management of Richard, duke 
of York, father to Edward IV. who, when he was 
lord-lieutenant there, had rendered it a ſanctuary to 
all rebels, by an act which he paſſed, „That Ire- 
land ſhould be a ſanctuary for refugees; and that 
it ſhould be treaſon to diſturb any body there by 
any writ, privy-ſcal, or other matter from Eng- 
land.” An act therefore was now made under 
Poynings, © annulling all preſcriptions which trai- 
tors and rebels claimed in Ireland, and all receivers 
and maintainers of traitors were made guilty of trea- 
lon; and obedience was commanded to be paid to 
the great-ſeal and privy-ſeal of England, and to 
letters miſſive under the King's ſignet 2.“ The 
famous ſtarute called Poynings's Act was alſo now 
enacted, the ſubſtance of which was, „ that the 
parliament of Ireland ſhould not be aſſembled be- 
tore the lord-licutenant and council had acquaint- 
ed the king with the reaſons, and obtained the 
royal licence under the great ſeal.” It was alſo en- 
acted, that all the ſtatutes of England concerning 
the public ſhould be obſerved in Ireland” Theſe 
two ſtatutes are ſtill in force to this day *. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, in Ireland, 
fir Robert Clifford arrived in England, and repair- 
ed privately to Henry, who was then keeping his 
court in the Tower, and, according to ſecret in- 
ſtructions he had received, appeared before the 
council, and, falling on his knees, implored the 
king's mercy, which he ſaid he would merit by 
diſcovering all he knew of the plot. Pardon being 
promiſed him on that condition, he made his great 
diſcovery, which was that fir William Stanley, who 
was lord-chamberlain, was one of the abettors of 
Perkin. Henry affected to be almoſt petrified with 
aſtoniſhment at this declaration; he ſat for ſome 
time buried in a thoughtful ſilence ; at length, in a 
levere tone of voice, he charged Clifford to be ſure 
of what he advanced, vowing that if he failed in 
the leaſt tittle of his charge, his life ſhould pay the 
forfeit of the injury done to the character of the 
man he held foremoſt in the rank of his friends. 
Clifford, with a well acted reſolution, ſtaked his 
head upon the truth of his allegation, upon which 
the lord-chamberlain was ordered not to ſtir from 
his lodgings in the Tower; and ſhortly after he was 
arraigned of high-treaſon, when Clifford ſwearing 
that he had declared to him, in private converſa- 
tion, “ that if he thought the young man (Perkin) 
was really the fon of Edward IV. he would never 
bear arms againft him ;” and Stanley confeſſing 
that he had ipoken thoſe words, or others to the 
like purport, the judges, who knew no will but 
Henry's, and whoſe venality was equal to their 
abilities, thought this a ſufficient ground for his 
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+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 547. 
1 Sir James Ware and judge Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland. 


My lord Bacon calls that Poynings's law whereby all 
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the ſtatutes of England (to the tenth of Henry VII.) were 

made to be of force in Ireland ; which before that time were 

not, nor are any ſince that time, but by a ſpecial clauſe. 
condemnation, 
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condemnation, and he was accordingly beheaded 
on Tower-hill, the ſixteenth of February, 1495. 

Thus, by an infamous judgment, for no one 
overt- act appeared in the courſe of the trial that 
could convict him of treaſon, Stanley fell a victim 
to Henry's jealouſy, ambition, and avarice. His 

oſt of chamberlain was beſtowed on Giles, lord 
d' Aubeney, a nobleman of great valour and capa- 
city. Beſides an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a 
year, which fell to Henry by the forfeiture of his 
eſtates, there were likewiſe found in Stanley's caſtle 
of Holt forty thouſand marks in money and plate, 
together with jewels, furniture, and effects to an 
immenſe value; with theſe Henry conſoled himſelf 
for the ſecret curſes and imprecations of the people, 
who not only deteſted his avarice and ingratitude, 
but likewiſe trembled for their own ſafety, as the 
chamberlain had ſuffered for a crime from which very 
few Engliſhmen were free, namely, the preferring 
the title of the houſe of York to that of the family 
of Lancaſter. 
This execution, and ſeveral ſubſequent acts of 

infamous rapacity, in which Henry neither conſi- 
dered honour nor juſtice ſo he could fill his coffers, 
ſo much increaſed his unpopularity, as to give new 
life to Warbeck's faction, which was rather check- 
ed than ſuppreſſed. His party in the North be- 
gan to be in motion; and it appears that in the 
beginning of this year 1495, ſome foreigner had 
landed there, and had endeavoured to {tir up the 
Scottiſh: borderers; for there is, in the Collec- 
tion of Public Acts, a commiſſion iſſued out to 
the earl of Surry, warden of the Scottiſh Marches, 
and biſhop Fox, whom he had lately tran:lated to 
the ſee of Durham, oa the twenty-ſecond of March, 
to array all within their juriſdiction capable of bear- 
ing arms, to oppoſe any invaſion from the north- 
ward: at the ſame time the neceſſary meaſures 
were taken to guard the ſea-coaſts againſt a foreign 
invaſion. 

In the ſummer Henry, in order to convince the 
world that the proceedings againſt ſir William 
Stanley had not at all diminiſhed his regard for his 
brother, the earl of Derby, who had married his 
mother, the counteſs of Richmond, made an ex- 
curſion to the earl's houſe at Latham, near Lan- 
caſter, where he ſtaid three days, and ſeemed very 
well pleaſed with his entertainment. Much about 
the ſame time the king created his ſecond ſon, 
Henry, duke of York Þ, and appointed him war- 
den of the Scottiſh Marches, in the room of the 
earl of Surry, who, on account of ſome impolitic ſe- 
verities, was now entirely removed trom that go- 
vernment : Henry alſo entered into a new negocia- 
tion with James IV. king of Scotland. On his re- 
turn to London, he graced a call of ſerjeants, at 
Ely- houſe, with his preſence and that of his queen 
a diſtinction which he was ready to pay, becauſe, 
as lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, „as he governed his 
ſubjects by his laws, ſo he governed his laws by his 
lawyers.” 

Hitherto Perkin Warbeck had not ventured to 
make any attempt in England, knowing that the 
king was informed of all his correſpondence ; but 
as the ducheſs of Burgundy could not think of re- 
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linquiſhing her hopes of gaining ſome advantage 
over Henry by means of this young adventurer, 
ſhe reſolved at length to ſend him into England, 
and in the beginnning of July Perkin failed from 
Flanders, and arrived off Sandwich, on the coaſt 
of Kent; which gives ſome reaſon to believe that 
it had been concerted between the party in the 
North and in the South to make an inſurrection in 
both places at the ſame time: however that might 
be, the Kentiſhmen, who were to a man in Henry's 
intereſt, were ſo well prepared to receive the in- 
vaders, that it ſeemed as if Henry had made a pro- 
greſs into the North with no other view than to 
tempt his rival to land in a county which he had 
taken a particular care to ſecure by a ſtronger torce 
than any other. Perkin, miſtruſting ſomething of 
this kind, landed a {mall party only, to found the 
diſpoſition of the Kentiſhmen, and prepare the way 
for his landing in perſon with the reſt of his forces, 
which were indeed only a crew of undiſciplined fo- 
reigners, and their chiefs either unknown, or of 
little conſideration. 

The Kentiſhmen gave this party, conſiſting of 
about one hundred and feventy perſons, the moſt 
friendly reception, in hopes through their means 


bur finding that Perkin and his friends on board 
ſtill heſitated, and were not to be inveigled aſhore, 
they took all che party priſoners, and tent them up 
to London, chained two and two, by fir John 
Peachy, ſheriff of Kent ; and no lets than one hun- 
dred and fifty of them were, by Henry's orders, ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn, and their bodies hung upon 
gibbets along the ſea-coalts of Kent, Eſſex, Suf- 
tolk, and Nortolk. Perkin, upon this miſcarriage 
of his attempt, ſailed for Corke in Ireland, where 
he expected a different reception, but found affairs 
were altered in that country, by the prudent man- 
ner in which Poynings had ſettled the government 
there; but the moſt eſſential ſervice he did, was 
the fixing Maurice Fitz Gerald, earl of Deſmond, 
and Gerald Fitz Gerald, earl of Kildare, in Henry's 
intereſt, inſomuch that Perkin, diſcouraged by the 
evident coolneſs he ſaw in the behaviour of his for- 
mer friends, quitted Ireland and failed for Scot- 
land. 

Henry, ſucceſsful over this effort of his rival and 
of the ducheſs of Burgundy, the ever plotting ene- 
my of his family, called a parliament on the thir- 
teenth of October, who ſecured to him the forfei- 
tures of ſuch as had been put to death, or had taken 
refuge in ſanctuaries and been outlawed upon non- 
appearance, all of which were now attainted, to- 
gether with fir George Neville, and ſome other 
gentlemen of Perkin's party, taken by the Kentiſh- 
men. Henry found his revenues greatly encreaſed 
by theſe forfeitures; but, ever thirſting after mo- 
ney, he now procured all the offices in Wales to 


the lord viſcount Beaumont, who was lately become 
a lunatic ; and allo made a reſumption of the grants 
which had been made by Edward III. and Richard 
Il. to Edmund of Langley, duke of York : he 
likewiſe got the parliament to countenance his il- 


legal exaction of the late benevolence, by ordering 


1 On the firſt of November The knights of the Bath 
made _—_ this occaſion were theſe; the lords Harrington, 
Clifton, Dacre of the South, and the lord Waren ; fir Thomas 
Stanley, fir John Arundel, fir Walter Griffith, fir Gervaſe 


Clifton, fir Robert Harcourt, fir Edward Traford, fir Henry 


Marney, fir Robert Newbrough, ſir Ralph Ryder, fir John 
Sparke, fir Humphrey Fulford, fir Robert Litton, fir Price 
Edgecombe, fir Robert Clere, fir Thomas Fairfax, fir Richard 
Knightley, fir John Cheke, Stowe, p. 554. 


the 


to decoy the whole armament into their power; 


be voided; he got the wardſhip of the eſtate of 
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the arrears of what people ha compounded for, to 
he levied, which brought immenſe ums into the 
kinn's collers, as great part of the tax remained 
unpaid, on account of the ſhort duration of the 
French war. This ſeſſion, however, palled leveral 
laws, which tended greatly to the cafe and advan- 
tage of the ſubject +. 

ln the courle of this year pope Alexander VI. 
ſent into Ircland a bull, impowering all the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops of that kingdom, whom the 
king ſhould require, and none other, to abiolve all 
rebels in Ireland; a prudent precaution of Henry, 
to prevent his rival being joined by perſons out of 
deſpair of living under the prelent government, on 
account of their pait offences. ; 

On the thirty-firſt of May this year died, in a 
very advanced age, Cicely, relict of Richard, duke 
of York, and daughter of Ralph, earl of Weſt— 
moreland, at the caſtle of Berkhamitead, in Hert- 
fordſhire, and was buried at Fotheringham caſtle, 
in Northamptonſhire, By her huſband ſhe was mo- 
ther of Edward IV. and Richard III. through the 
long courſe of her life ſhe had ſeen her huſband 
murdered in the field, three princes of her body 
crowned, and four murdered. 

This year likewiſe is famous for the conqueſt of 
Naples by Charles VIII. king of France. As this 
tranſaction has a connection with the hiſtory of the 

eign we have now under confideration, it will be 
neceſſary to give a brief account of its rife and prin- 
cipal events. : 

The poſterity of Charles of Anjou, firſt king of 
Sicily of the houſe of France, were divided into 
two branches, whereot one reigned in Naples, and 
the other in Hungary. After ſundry revolutions, 
the crown of Naples fell at length to Joan, the 
firſt of that name; but, in 1380, Charles de Du- 
razzo, of the branch of Hungary, pretending to 
the ſame crown, and repairing into Italy, attacked 
queen Joan, who findiag herſelf preſſed, adopted 
Lewis I. duke of Anjou, uncle to Charles VI. king 
of France. From that time there was a continual war 
between the two houſes of Anjou. At laſt, Charles 
de Durazzo remained in poileflion of Naples, and 
was ſucceeded by Ladiſlaus his fon, who dying in 
1414, left the crown of Naples to Joan II. his lifter, 
Mean time Lewis I. duke of Anjou, and Lewis II. 
his fon, always ſtylzd themſelves kings of Sicily, 
and preſerved their pretenſions to Sicily on this fide 
the Pharo, or the kingdom of Naples. Lewis II. 
who died in 1417, left three ſons, namely, Lewis 
III. Rene, and Charles. 

The latter dying in 1481, left Lewis XI. king of 
France his fole heir. By virtue of which will 
Charles VIII. ſon of Lewis XI. pretended the king- 
dom of Naples was fallen to him. 

In purſuance of this claim, in which he was ſup- 
ported by the papal chair, Charles had, with an 
unprecedented career of ſucceſs, entered into Ita- 
ly the year before; but growing ſo formidable, 
even the pope himſelf, who was Alexander VI. 
and the family of Medicis declared againſt him. 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe diſcouragements, he ſur- 
mounted infinite diſhculties; he entered the ſtate 
of Florence, and obliged Peter de Medicis, its 
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duke, to ſubmit, and the ſtate of Sienna to receive 
a garriſon, Afterwards he approached and entered 
Rome with his army, while the pope ſhut himſelf 
up in the caſtle of Sc. Angelo. At laſt Charles in- 
veſted the kingdom of Naples, of which, with its 
capital, he made himſelf maſter; while Alphonto 
of Arragon, putting the crown of Naples upon the 
head ot his ton, the duke of Calabria, went on 
board his galleys, and took refuge in Sicily. But 
Charles had entered upon this expedition like a 
young man: he had no money to pay his troops, 
but that which he took up at extravagant intereſt 
the continual ſucceſs of his arms rendered his ſol- 
diers and generals exceſſively haughty and odious 
to the Italians ; he had not men to ſpare for garri- 
loning and keeping the places that had ſubmitted; 
he could not truſt the natives; and, when maſter 
of his ambition, he neither knew how to retain or 
how to diſpoſe of his conqueſts : to crown his mit- 
conduct, he fell at variance with Ludovic Sforza, 
duke of Milan, who had brought him into Italy 
to ſupport himſelf againſt the league formed by the 
pope, the king of Naples, and Peter de Medicis, 
to keep him out of his ducky of Milan. 

At laſt Charles, after taking the uſual oaths as 
king of Naples, thought of returning to France, 
and that too without uſing any precautions for main- 
taining his conqueits, farther than the oaths and 
allurances the natives aflorded. In the mean white 
all the ſtates and princes of Italy were alarmed at 
his progreſs, and a league was furming at Venice 
to {trip him of his conquelts, and cut off his retreat 
to France. The parties in this league were the 
pope, the emperor Maximilian, who had already 
lucceeded his father Ferdinand in the empire, the 
kings of Spain and Naples, the archduke.of Au- 
ſtria, Maximilian's fon, the duke of Milan, and 
the republic of Venice. This formidable league, 
according to our Engliſh hiſtorians, Henry had no 
{mall hand in forming (though in what reſpect does 
not appear, nor is it probable he had any hand it), 
from which he rather eſcaped than retreated ; but 
before he returned to France, he tought the battle 
of Fornova, and won it againſt the forces of the 
allies, which were treble the number of his army, 
through the treachery chiefly of the Italian ge- 
nerals *, 

The emperor Maximilian now reſigned the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries to his fon Philip, 
archduke of Auſtria, though he was ſtill a minor; 
and ſoon after this young prince diſpatched an em- 
baſſy to Henry, in order to renew the treaty of 
commerce berween his dominions and England. 
Henry was too wiſe a politician ever to retain a re- 
ſentment, where it was his intereſt to forget an af- 
front, and therefore ſeeming to have forgot the re- 
buff his ambaſſadors had met with at the prince's 
court, he readily embraced a propoſal that promiſ- 
ed no lels advantage to the Engliſh than the Flem- 
ings, and, on the twenty- fourth of February, 1496 
(as I always ſuppoſe the year to commence on the 
firſt of January), a treaty of peace and perpetual 
amity was concluded between the two forercigns, 
and the laws of commerce were {ettled to the entire 
ſatis faction of both nations 4. The archduke alſo 


+ See our account of Laws, at the end of this reięn. 

lt appears from cardinal Bembo, and other Italian au- 
taors, that the king of France retired, after this battle, in the 
utmoſt hurry ; and that Ludovico Sforza, and Franciſco Gonza- 
da, the Italian generals, favoured his efcaps. Az'their forces 
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were much ſuperior to thoſe of the French king, they mighy 
eaſily have cut off his retreat, if they had not acted treacher- 
oufly, as it is undeniably plain they did. See card. Bemb. 


Iliſt. Venet. p. 65. edit. 1718. and Paul Jovius, &c. 
See the article Commerce, at the end of this reign. 
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by one of the articles of the treaty, engaged to hin- | 
der the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy from har- 
bouring or aſſiſting the enemies of the king, and 
« that if ſhe does, he ſhall ſtrip her of all the places 
which ſhe holds by dowry, or otherwiſe.” 

We have already obſerved, that the claimant 
Perkin, on meeting with a very cold reception in 
Ireland, had gone over to the court of James IV. 
king of Scotland, That monarch treated him with 
great kindneſs and hoſpitality, owned him as the 
on of Edward IV. and appeared ſo perfectly con- 
vinced of his being the true duke of York, that he 
rejected the proffered alliance of Henry, who this 
very year ſent the biſhop of Carlifle, the earl of 
Surry, the lords Neville and Dacres, and fir Wil- 
lam Tyler, to lettle the fortune which James was 
to have with the princeſs Margaret, Henry's eldeſt 
daughter, and allo gave the young adventurer in 
marriage his own kinſwoman, the lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntly, one of 
the molt beautiful and accompliſhed young ladies 
of the age, and publicly declared that he would at- 
ſilt him with all his might in recovering the inhe- 
ritance of his anceſtors; and it was agreed by the 
Scottiſh council to put this reſolution of their mo- 
narch into immediate execution. A numerous army 
being aſſembled, James, about the middle of this 
ſummer, led it in perſon into Northumberland, at- 
tended by the young adventurer, who there pub- 
liſned a manifeſto, in which he inveighed againſt 
Henry as an uſurper, tyrant, and murderer, and 
promiſed great honours and rewards to thoſe who 
ſhould join him, their lawtul prince, and help to 
deſtroy the robber who had ufurped his throne “. 

This proclamation, though drawn up with great 
ſpirit and precifion, produced little or no effect; 


the truth is, that this claimant of the crown could | 


not come in worſe company than he did; the Scots 
were odious to the Engliſh nation; the animoſity 
againſt them ran higher in the North, the uſual 
icene of their depredations, than in any other part 
of England: James therefore, ſeeing no proſpect 
of receiving any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh in that 
part of the country, and not chuſing that his ſol- 
diers ſnould loſe their labour, ravaged the whole 
county of Northumberland in a miſerable manner: 
Richard in vain complained in a moving manner 
of fo ruinous a method of making war, proteſting 
he would rather renounce the crown, than purchale 
it by the deſolation of his country; the Scots were 
too fond of plunder to refrain: but hearing that 
Henry was ſending a ſuperior force againſt them, 
they retreated to their own kingdom. We muſt 
now attend to. the other tranſactions of this year. 

Henry, it ſeems, had ſome intimation that the 
court of France underhand aſſiſted Perkin; for we 
find that, on the twenty-third of September, he 
approved and ratified the Venetian league, but ex- 
cuſed himſelf from furniſhing any quota of men, 
becauſe of the great diſtance between England and 
Italy +. 

On the fifth of March this year, we find in our 
records |, that the king granted a patent to John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and his three ſons, for diſcover- 
ing new lands under the Engliſh flag, on condition 
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that, after all the expences ſhould be deducted, he 
ſhould receive one fifth of the profit. 

The Scottiſh invaſion furniſhed Henry with an 
opportunity to make money out of the misfortunes 
of his people ||, that he reſolved not to let flip; ac- 
cordingly, having convoked a parliament on the 
ſixteenth of January, 1497, he opened it by a ſe- 
vere ſpeech againſt the perſidy of the Scots, whote 
barbarities, he ſaid, went even beyond their moſt 
barbarous proceedings in former times; and con- 
cluded with telling them, his honour and the pro- 
tection he owed his people, would not ſuffer him 
to let theſe wrongs paſs unrevenged. The parlia- 
ment, who perfectly well underſtood his meaning, 
granted him a ſupply of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, beſides two fitteenths; and as 
ſoon as he had obtained this ſupply, he diſſolved 
the aſſembly. As he did not like delays where mo- 
ney was to come in, he ſet his aſſeflors and collectors 
to work immediately, who proceeded in their buii- 
neſs with ſuch inhuman rigour, that he was ob- 
liged to recal the lord d'Aubeney, then on his 
march towards Scotland, to ſuppreſs an inſurrection 
of a very ſerious nature at home. 

Of all the inhabitants of England, the Corniſh- 
men were at this time the molt ſturdy in their in- 
clinations, and the ſtouteſt in their perſons : their 


manner of living and their language were different 


trom thoſe of the reſt of England ; and in ſhort the 
crown itſelf treated them, both at this time and 
ſome time after, as an independent people. They 
had particular reafons for being diſaffected at this 
juncture; for Brittany being now annexed to the 
crown of France, they were abridged of their com- 
merce and intercourſe with that coaft and people, 
who uſed the ſame language with themſelves. 

It was no wonder it fo many circumſtances con- 
curring, and backed by the demand of a heavy 
taxation, exaſperated the Corniſhmen to a high de- 
gree: they complained loudly, that what they earn- 
ed by the tweat of their brows and hard labour in 
the tin mines, ſhould be exacted from them by ex- 
orbirant taxes. Theſe murmurs were encouraged 
by one Michael Joſeph, a popular and factious 
blackſmith, of Bodmyn, and Thomas Flammock, 
a lawyer of like turbulent diſpoſition. Theſe two 
incendiaries, who ſeem to have been underhand 
encouraged by perſons of greater conſequence, 


friends to young Perkin and his claim, beſtirred 


themſelves ſo effectually among the ignorant popu- 
lace, that they worked them up to a belief that all 
ſubſidies of any kind were illegal and oppreſſive, 
and that the nation never could be happy till arch- 
biſhop Morton and fir Reginald Bray, whom they 
accuſed of being the principal adviſers of the late 
heavy impoſts, were removed from the king's coun- 
cils ; and the flame of diſcontent was ſoon blown 
to ſuch an height, that, each taking the arms that 
fury adminiſtered, they formed a conſiderable body, 
headed by the two demagogues, and marched, to 
the number of ſixteen thouſand, from Cornwall, 
through Devonſhire, to Taunton, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, where they killed one of the king's collectors 
of the ſubſidy; from whence they proceeded to 


| Wells, where James Touchet, lord Audley, who 


r 


„ This manifeſto, which was afterwards found in the Cot- 
tonian Library, is inſerted at length by Mr. Guthrie in his 
History of England; but it is too long fer a place in ours. 

+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 639. 


and ſilver at the bottom. 


t Ibid. p. 595. Ri: ; 
|| Lord Bacon obſerves, that his wars were to him always 
a mine of treaſure of a ſtrange ore; iron at the top, and gold 
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d a principal ſhare in ſetting Flammock and the 
— ao 4 work, put himſelf at their head. 


This noblemafi, by his authority, kept the male- . 


contents from committing the leaſt violences or 
diſorders during their march, which they now pro- 
ſecuted till they came to Wincheſter, in Hampſhire, 
when, inſtead of marching directly to London, as 
common prudence would have directed, and agree- 
able to their original deſign declared in their pro- 
greſs, they took it into their heads to turn ſhort 
and march into Kent, from a ridiculous prepollet- 
ſion, that the people of that county, who had on 
all occaſions ſhewn themſelves zealous for the liber- 
ties of the ſubje&, would join them in great num- 
bers; but lo far were they from finding their ex- 
pectation anſwered, that their numbers, inſtead of 
increaling, daily diminiſhed, ſcarcely one Kentiſh- 
man declaring in their favour. Proceeding however 
in their march, they advanced as far as Blackheath, 
where they encamped between Greenwich and Elt- 
ham, to the no ſmall terror of the citizens of Lon- 
don, who dreaded that their wealth might tempt 
the infurgents to plunder the city. 

Fortunately, however, for them and for Henry, 
the army, which he had provided and ſent againſt 
the Scots, returned by his orders on the firſt news 
of this inſurrection, and were now ready to act: 
Henry accordingly ordered it to the field, and di- 
vided it into three bodies, one commanded by the 
earl of Oxford, another by himſelt, and the third by 
the lord d'Aubeney, a general in whom the troops 
had great confidence. | 

The earl of Oxford, who had with him Henry 
Bourchier, earl of Efſex, Edmund dela Pole, earl 
of Suffolk, fir Rice ap Thomas, and fir Humphrey 
Stanley , was ordered to take poſt with the left 
wing of his diviſion near Lewiſham, and to extend 
his right ſouth-eaſt rowards Foot's Cray, ſo as to 
ſecure all the defiles and roads by which the rebels 
could eſcape, that way. 

The lord d'Aubeney was ordered to front the 
rebels, ſo that his right wing ſhould form as it were 
an angle with the earl of Oxford's left. f 

Henry himſelf encamped in St. George's Fields, 
with a ſtrong body in the nature of a reſerve. 

By this excellent diſpoſition it was impoſſible for 
any of the rebels to eſcape; as they had no ſhipping, 
the river Thames hemmed them in towards the 
north; the earl of Oxford's diviſion cut off their re- 
treat either by the ſouth or the eaſt; and in their 
front, towards the weſt, they had two armies. 

Henry, by giving out that he intended to attack 
them on the Monday following, whereas he really 
intended to give them battle on the Saturday, which 
of all days in the week he fancied to be moſt fortu- 
nate to him, drew the rebels into a capital miſtake; 
for while their main body lay encamped almoſt 
within the heath on Woolwich Common, between 
Woolwich and Shooter's Hill, their advanced guard 


lay at Deptford Bridge, without any intermediate 


line upon the brow of the hill between them and 
the main body. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the twenty ſecond 
of June, the lord d'Aubeney made a ſudden mo- 
tion, and attacked the rebels advanced body at 


at 


q 


Deptford Bridge, whom, after a ſtout reſiſtance, he 
drove from their poſt, and followed them up the 
hill in cloſe purſuit. The alarm by this time had 
reached the main body of the rebels, and they were 
preparing to put themſelves in order, when the lord 
d'Aubeney and all his diviſion appeared upon the 
top of the hill, from whence advancing to the middle 
of the heath, they fell upon the Corniſhmen with 
great fury, who received the attack with as great 
intrepidity: the lord d'Aubeney, charging at the 
head of his men, was taken priſoner, and the fate ot 
the day might have been favourable to the Corniſh- 
men, had they not been attackedat the ſame time in 
the rear by the earlof Oxford with his diviſion; but 
being charged on all ſides, ill- armed, ill- conducted, 
without either horſe or artillery, and much inferior 
in number, they were ſoon broken by the king's 
cavalry, and fifteen hundred or two thouſand of 
them cut in pieces, moſt of the reſt being taken 
priſoners, with their leaders. As to the royal army, 
it loſt about three hundred men, moſt of them ſhot 
dead with arrows of the length of a taylor's yard, 
proofs of the amazing ſtrength of the old Corniſn 
but we read of no perton of note killed. 

Among the priſoners were the lord Audley, with 
the two incendiaries Flammock and Joleph; the 
former was beheaded on Tower-hill *, and the two 
latter executed at Tyburn +; the reſt, being ordi- 
nary labourers, were difarmed and ſent home, 
Henry hoping to obliterate the remembrance of 
tormer feverines by this inſtance of unuſual lenity, 

The king of Scotland took advantage of this 
commotion in England, to make a ſecond inroad 
upon the northern counties, where he laid fiege 
to Norham caſtle. The earl of Surry had been 


ordered by Henry to take the command of the few 


forces in thoſe counties; and, after the ſuppreſſion 
of the Cornifh rebellion, the king ſent the beſt of 
his troops to join that nobleman in Yorkſhire, who, 
being thus reinforced, advanced againſt the Scots, 
and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege ; but they re- 
tired with ſuch precipitation, that the earl could 
not overtake them: he however continued his 
purſuir, and took the ſtrong caſtle of Ayton, fitu- 
ated between Berwick and Edinburgh. And thus 
the campaign was finiſhed with very little loſs or 
gain on either ſide. 

Henry however, willing at all events to keep this 
troubleſome neighbour quiet, and, if poſſible, draw 
off James from his connection with his competitor, 
propoſed a freſh negociation with the Scots, by 
means of Peter d'Ayala, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
at Henry's court, who, upon ſounding James, found 
him fo well inclined towards a pacification, that in 
a ſhort time it was agreed that both kings ſhould 
lend plenipotentiaries to Ayton, to treat of a peace, 
d' Ayala performing the office of mediator by the 
Joint conſent of both parties, who obliged them- 
ſelves to ſtand by his award. A truce was propoſed 
to be made for ſeven years, the allies of both 
crowns were included in the lame, and it was to be 
prolonged during the life-rime of both kings, and 
a full year after the deccaſe of the longelt liver . 
The greateſt difficulty in the negociation was con- 
cerning Perkin Warbeck, the Engliſh ambaſſadors 


m Hollingſhed, p. 782. Guthrie, vol. ii. p. 823, 824. 


+ The blackſmith is ſaid to have pleaſed himſelf with the 


* He was led from Newgate to Tower-hill in a paper-coat | notion that He ſhould be famous in after ages.” Ibid. 


torn and painted with his own arms reverſed, where he was 


beheaded, June 28. Hall, fol. 43. 


|| Rymer, vol. xii. p. 668673. 


inſiſting 
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inſiſting warmly that the perſon of that pretender 
ſhould be delivered into their maſter's hands; but 
James was firm in his reiulal, and all that either 
d' Ayala or the Engliſh miniſters could obtain of 
him, was to ſend Perkin, in an honourable manner, 
out of Scotland. Accordingly James, furniſhing 
him with every thing that befitted royal rank, and, 
putting him and his tamily and retinue on board 
three ſhips, he arrived at Corke in Ireland, on the 
twenty-firſt of July; and no farther obſtacles re- 
maining, the truce was ſigned on all ſides, at Ay- 
ton, on the thirtieth of September. 

Before we conclude the tranſactions of this year, 
it will not be impertinent to take a curſory view of 
Henry's ſituation with regard to the princes of Eu- 
rope, among whom he had connections, 

Philip, archduke of Auſtria, governor of the 
Low Countries, not only confirmed the treaty of 
commerce made with England, but deſiſted from 
his demand of one florin tor every-p:ece of broad- 
cloth fold within his dominions by Engliſh mer- 
chants. | 

After the treaty of Eſtaples, there was neither 
war nor difference between France and England 
during the reſt of Henry VIPs reign. Charles and 
Henry ſtood in awe of each other. Charles, who 
at firſt had formed vaſt projects, perceived the 
king of England was the only prince that could lay 
obſtacles in his way. Afterwards, when he had 
deſiſted from the war of Italy, and indulged his 
pleaſures, he always feared that a war with Henry 
would diſturb his tranquility. Henry on his part 
dreaded all foreign wars, and particularly with 
France, by reaſon of his domeſtic enemics. Thus 
the two monarchs having the ſame intereſt, lived 
in peace till Charles's death, on the ſixth of April 
1498. The duke of Orleans, who ſucceeded him 
by the name of Lewis XII. was no leſs careful to 
preſerve a good underſtanding with England. As 
he turned his thoughts to ltaly, it highly concerned 
him to keep fair with Henry, who would have it 
in his power to overthrow all his projects by a di- 
verſion in Picardy. As ſoon as Lewis was on 
the throne, he cauled his marriage with Jane, 
daughter of Lewis XI. to be annulled, in order to 
eſpouſe Anne of Brittany, his predecellor's widow. 
Otherwile he would have run the riſk of ſeeing 
that ducky once more ſevered from France, and in 
the hands of a foreign houſe. 

As to the king and queen of Spain, who now 
made a great hgure in Europe, they continued to 
cultivate a ſtrict triendſhip with Henry, which was 
greatly cemented by the contract of marriage be- 
tweenthe princels Catherine and the prince of Wales. 

Maximilian, emperor of Germany, continued in 
the ſame jealouly of France, and had now the lame 
good diſpoſition with regard to England as before: 
while the northern crowns had all concluded treaties 
with Henry. And, towards the cloſe of this year, 

Pope Alexander VI. ſent him a preſent of an 
hallowed ſword and a cap of maintenance, which 
were delivered to him by his holineſs's nuncio, with 
great ſolemnity, in St. Paul's cathedral. 

But though Henry was thus happy in his ſitua- 
tion abroad, he ſtill found great uneaſineſſes in the 
untoward diſpoſition of his own ſubjects; for the 
Corniſh rebels, rather hardened than gained over 
by Henry's late clemency to them, boaſted, on 
their return home, that he had pardoned them on- 
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ly becaule he was afraid that their deaths or pu- 
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niſhment would have rouzed the whole nation, who 
were in general of the ſame way of thinking, to 
take up arms againſt the government. Thele diſ- 
courſes making their friends and neighbours believe 
the whole kingdom was ready to rite, they began 
to flock together, and ſhew they were not diſcou- 
raged by the battle of Blackheath : at length, ſome 
of the moſt fiery of them hearing that Perkin was 
in Ireland, propoſed to ſend for him, and ſet him 
at their head. 

Perkin had found a very cool reception in Ire- 
land, and in a ſhort time ſaw himlelf deſtitute 
of friends, money, and ſupport; the principal of 
his abettors now remaining about his perſon was 
one Hern a broken mercer, Skelton a taylor, and 
Altley a ſcrivener; for Henry had found means 
to take Frion off. When the propoſal of the Cor- 
niſhmen therefore came to be laid before Perkin 
and his council, they readiiy and joy fully embraced 
it; and, picking up as many followers as he could, 
amounting, according to lord Bacon, to about one 
hundred and twenty, embarked on board four 
mall veſſels, and landed, on the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember this year 1498, in Whitſand Bay, on the 
coaſt of Cornwall. As ſoon as he had landed his 
little troop, he repaired to Bodmyn, the black- 
ſmith's town who was hanged after the battle of 
Blackheath. There he quickly got together three 
thouſand men, and iſſued out a prociamation, in 
which he aſſumed the title of king of England, by 
the name of Richard IV. 

Elated with the hopes of victory, where there was 


no force to oppoſe them, the hot- headed undiſci- 


plined rabble that compoſed the young claimant's 
army, reſolved to march and lay ſiege to the city 
of Exeter, of which they promiſed themſelves an 
eaſy conqueſt. This wild project they put in exe- 
cution; but being deſtitute of artillery, and almoſt 
every other requiſite to form a regular ſiege, and 
the inhabitants of Exeter acting like men of ſpirit, 
the aſſailants were, after a vain attempt to ſcale 
the walls, repulſed on all fides. In the mean 
time, ſeveral lords and gentlemen of Devonſhire 
and the neighbouring parts, aſſociated in de- 
fence of Henry's government, and, drawing forces 
together, put themſelves under arms. The king 
allo, on receiving the news of Perkin's invaſion and 
the ſteps he was taking, diſpatched the lord d'Au- 
beney, with four thouſand men, to the relief of 
Exeter, ſpreading a report that he himſelf was fol- 
lowing with a more numerous army. 

All this being made known for certain to Per- 
kin, he raiſed the ſiege, and drew his men off to 
Taunton. His army, when at the ſtrongeſt, was 
about ſeven thouſand men; but many of thoſe hav- 
ing joined him through hopes of plunder, left him 
upon breaking up the ſiege: and here Perkin ſeems 
for the firſt time to have given the lye to his pre- 
tenſions; the blood of York had never ran in the 
veins of a coward, which, if we are to credit our 
hiſtorians, Perkin proved himſelf to be on this occa- 
ſion ; for, after he had rendezvouled his army, and 
made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions to fight, when 
the lord d'Aubeney advanced to attack him, he 
fled, with threeſcore horſe to the monaſtery of Beau- 
lieu, in the New Foreſt, where he and his retinue 
regiſtered themſelves as perſons entitled to the be- 
nefit of ſanctuary. 

The lord d' Aubeney hearing of his retreat, de- 


tached a party of three hundred horſe in purſuit of 
him; 
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im; but finding him already in the ſanctuary, 
they ended the houſe until they ſhould re- 
ceive farther inſtructions. Mean while the re- 
bels, finding themſelves deſerted by their chief, 
laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to the mercy 
of the king, who, with a politic moderation, _ 
doned them all, exccpt a very few of the moſt ir- 
reclaimable and deſperate, whom he captially pu- 
niſhed in terror to others. : 

The king, who, before Perkin's flight, was Iy- 
ing between Taunton and Exeter with a body of 
reſerve, in caſe of a battle, now entered Exeter in 
triumph, and preſented the ſword which he wore 
by his ſide, to the mayor, to whom and his ſucceſ- 
_ ſors he gave the liberty to have it carried before 
them on all public occaſions: he likewiſe gave them 
a right to uſe a cap of maintenance, and beſtowed 
the greateſt commendations on the citizens for their 
courage and loyalty. 

— Henry — not think himſelf in fafety till 
he was maſter of the pretender's perſon; he thought 
if he could once compals this point, that he might 
be able to ſatisfy the world, by the methods he 
thould then be in a condition of taking, about an 
impoſture of which it was impoſſible to convince 
them otherwiſe. With this view promiſes of lite 
and pardon, with other fair means, were uſed to 
perſuade Perkin to quit his ſanctuary, and being 
deſtitute of all hopes, knowing no country where 
he could be received, and apprehending that force 
would be employed if he did not yield with a good 
grace, he came out, and was ſent under a ſtrong 
guard to London, whither Henry had gone ſome 
days before, and where the unhappy youth was 
expoſed to the inſults of an hireling mob as he 
was carried through the ſtreets to the Tower. Henry, 
who ſaw Lambert Simnel every day, could not, it 
ſeems, bear the preſence of Perkin; but, to gra- 
tify his curioſity, it was contrived that he ſhould 
ſee him out of a window. 

Though Perkin had obtained a pardon, he was 
ſcill retained in cuſtody, till, weary of confinement 
and deſirous of liberty, he broke looſe from his 

uard, and eſcaping to the monaſtery of Shene, 
which had the privilege of a ſanctuary, he implored 
the prior's interceſſion for Henry's pardon. The 
good prior undertook the office, and Henry was 
prevailed upon to promiſe the pretender his life; 
but, in order to render him truly contemptible, 
he obliged him to fit whole days betoreWeſtminſter 
Hall gate, and the moſt public parts of the city, 
in the ſtocks, and to read a paper which he owned 
to be his confeſſion, and was as follows +. 

« [tis firſt to be known, that I was born in the 
town of Tournay, in Flanders, and my father's 
name is John Oſbeck ; which ſaid John Oſbeck was 
comptroller of the ſaid town of Tournay ; and my 
mother's name is Catherine de Farro; and one of 
my grand-ſires, upon my father's ſide, was named 
Dorich Oſbeck, who died; after whoſe death my 
grand-mother was married unto Peter Flamin, who 
was receiver of the fore-named town of Tournay 
and dean of the boatmen that row upon the water 
or river named le Scheld : and my grand- ſire on my 
mother's fide was Peter de Farro, who had in his 
keeping the keys of the gate of Sr. John's, within 
the ſame town of Tournay : alſo I had an uncle, 
caliedJohn Stalin, dwelling in the pariſh of St. Pias, 
within the ſame town, who had married my father's 


. 


| ſiſter, whoſe name was Joan, or Jeane, with whom 
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[ lived a certain fealon; and after was led by my 
mother to Antwerp, to learn Flemiſh in the houſe 
of a couſin of mine, an officer of the laid town, called 
John Steinbeck, with whom I was the ſpace of half 
a year, After I returned again to Tournay, by 
reaſon of the wars that were in Flanders, and 
within a year following, I was ſent, with a mer- 
chant of the ſaid town of Tournay, named Barlow, 
to the mart of Antwerp, where I fell ſick, which 
ſickneſs continued upon me five months: and the 
ſaid Barlow ſet me to board in a ſkinner's houſe, 
that dwelt beſide the houſe of the Engliſh nation; 
and by him I was from thence carried to Barrow 
market, and I lodged at the ſign of the Old Man, 
where I abode for the ſpace of rwo months. After 
this, the ſaid Barlow ſet me with a merchant of 
Middleburgh to ſervice, to learn the language, 
whoſe name was John Strow, with whom I dwelt 
from Chriſtmas to Eaſter; and then I went into Por- 
tugal, in company with fir Edward Brampton's 
wite, in a ſhip which was called the Queen's Ship. 
And when I was come thither, then was I put in 
ſervice to a knight that dwelt in Liſbon, who was 
called Peter Vaiz de Cogna, with whom I dwelt a 
whole year; which ſaid knight had but one eye. 
And becauſe I had a mind to fee other countries, I 
took licence of him, and then put myſelf in ſervice 
of a Breton, Pregent Meno, who brought me with 
him into Ireland. Now when we were arrived in 
the town of Corke, they of the town {becauſe I 
was arrayed with ſome cloaths of filk of my ſaid ma- 
ſter's) came unto me, and threatened upon me, 
that I ſhould be the duke of Clarence's fon, that 
was before time at Dublin. 

* But inſomuch as I denied, there were brought 
unto me the holy Evangeliſts and the croſs, by the 
mayor of the town, who was called John Llewel- 
lyn, and there, in the preſence of him and others, 
I took mine oath- (as the truth was), that I was not 
the aforeſaid duke's ſon, nor none of his blood. 
After this came unto me an Engliſhman, whoſe 
name was Stephen Poiton, and one John Water, 
and laid to me, in ſwearing great oaths, that they 
knew I was king Richard's baſtard fon; to whom 
I anſwered, with like oaths, I was not. They then 
adviſed me not to be afraid, but that I ſhould take 
it upon me boldly; and if I would fo do, they 
would aid and aſſiſt me with all their power againſt 
the king of England; and not only they, but they 
were well aſſured that the earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare would do the ſame; for they cared not 
what part they took, ſo that they might be reveng- 
ed upon the king of England: and fo, againſt my 
will, made me learn Engliſh, and taught me what I 
ſhould do and ſay; and after this they called me duke 
of York, ſecond ſon to king Edward IV. becauſe king 
Richard's baſtard ſon was in the hands of the king of 
England. Upon this the ſaid Water, Stephen Poiton, 
John Tyler, Hubert Burgh, with many others, did 
aſſemble themſelves, and the French king ſent an 
ambaſſador to Ireland, whoſe name was Loit Lucus, 
and Mr. Stephen Frion, to advertiſe me to come 
into France ; thence I went into France, thence 
into Flanders, from Flanders into Ireland, and from 
Ireland into Scotland, and ſo into England.” 

Lord Bacon oblerves of this confeſſion (which 
ſome writers will have to be extorted from the 
young man by the rack“), “ That the king, in 


— 


+ Hall, p. 124. Hollingſhed, p. 786. 
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What he did now, did himſelf no right“; for (pro- 
ceeds this noble author) as there was a laboured 
tale of particulars of Perkin's father and mother, 
grand-ſire and grand-mother, uncles and couſins, 
by names and ſurnames, and from what places he 
travelled up and down, fo there was little or no- 
thing to purpoie of any thing concerning his de- 
ſigns, or any practices that had been held with him, 
nor was the duchels of Burgundy herſelf (whom all 
the world knew to be the perſon that had put life 
and being into the whole bulinels) ſo much as 
named or pointed at; ſo that men miſſing what they 
looked for, looked for they knew not what, and 
were in more doubt than before.“ Some, how- 
ever, believed the king was thus filent out of com- 
plaiſance to the king of France, the emperor, the 
archduke, his aunt the ducheſs of Burgundy, and 
the king of Scotland, all of whom had abetted the 
impoſture, if it was one; and that there were even 
ſome Engliſh lords engaged in the plot, againſt 
whom, on account of their great credit and popu- 
larity, Henry did not think proper to proceed. But 
now, leaving Perkin to his {ufferings, and Henry 
to his triumph, we will notice the other principal 
tranſactions of this year. 

I have already obſerved, that in the years 1495 
and 1496, Henry empowered his ambaſſadors to 
treat of a marriage between Margaret, his daugh- 
. ter, and the king of Scotland : this affair was again 
brought on the carpet this year, in an interview 
which James had with Fox, biſhop of Durham, at 
Melrols, to ſettle ſome diſpute which had ariſen be- 
tween the two nations, on account of mutual de- 
predations committed by the borderers on both ſides; 
and here it was that the articles were propoſed of 
that marriage, which afterwards effected the union 
of both kingdoms under one head. This affair, 
however, was not finiſhed till January, 1502, owing 
to a ſtrong oppoſition in Henry's council at this 
time, who would by no means hearken to an alli- 
ance, which, in * of the extinction of Henry's 


male iſſue, might bring the kingdom of England 
under the government of a * of Scotland. 
Great part of this year was ſpent in negociations 
between Henry and Lewis XII of France, which lat- 
ter not only renewed all the family and national trea- 
ties between them, but alſo gud to continue 


the payment of the yearly ſum of fifty thouſand 
livres. Henry likewiſe concluded a new marine trea- 
ty, for preventing all piracies and depredations be- 
tween the ſubjects of the two kingdoms by ſea; and 
a ſeparate article paſſed between the two kings, 
that the one ſhould give no ſhelter or ſupport to 
the rebels of the other +. | 
The year 1498 ended with an accident which 
ave the king no ſmall concern. Whilſt he was at 
fis palace of Shene, in Surry, a fire broke out, on 
the twenty - ninth of December, with that violence 
that in a few hours the building was entirely con- 
ſumed, with all the rich furniture. As Henry was 
very fond of that palace, he cauſed it to be rebuilt 
from the ground in a more magnificent manner, 
and gave it the name of Richmond, from his title 
whilſt earl, which name it retains to this day. 
In the beginning of the year 1499, one Patrick, 
an Auguſtine friar, finding a diſciple, the ſon of a 
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ſnoe- maker, by name Edward Wilford, fit for his 
purpoſe, tutored him into an earl of Warwick, 
who, he gave out, had eſcaped from the Tower. 
The friar had the impudence to preach publicly, 
about the county of Kent, that this was the true 
earl of Warwick, and to exhort the people to take 
up arms in his favour. Notwithſtanding the im- 
pudence of this impoſture, the actors would not 
have been without their followers, had not the go- 
vernment uſed great diligence in apprehending 
both the pupil and the preceptor, the former of 
whom was hanged, and the other condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment. 

This attempt ſerved as a ſufficient excuſe for 
Henry to free himſelf at once from all his uneaſi— 
neſſes occaſioned by Perkin and the earl of War- 
wick; he was alſo furniſhed with a ſtill more plau- 
ſible pretext by the inconſiderate behaviour of Per- 
kin himſelf, whoſe intriguing ſpirit led him into a 
plot which deprived him of his life. He had tam- 
pered ſo effectually with four ſervants belonging to 
fir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower, that they 
had actually engaged to aſſiſt him in making his 
eſcape ; and, by their contrivance, he enter=d into 
a cloſe correſpondence with the earl of Warwick, 
who was confined in the ſame priſon of the Tower. 
That unhappy prince, who, from his earlieſt youth 
had been cut off from all ſocial intercourſe 4. had 
fallen into a ſimplicity that rendered him ſuſceptible 
of any impreſſion, and he agreed with Perkin to 
take the firſt opportunity of eſcaping, which they 

erceived could not be done without killing fir 
John Digby. Perkin, however, undertook to con- 
duct the whole enterprize. 

This conſpiracy could not long eſcape the quick 
and penetrating eye of Henry ; it has even been af- 
firmed by ſome hiſtorians, that the ſcheme was con- 
trived by himſelf, in order to draw Perkin and 
Warwick into the ſnare : however this might be, 
Henry ordered both the earl and Perkin to take 
their trials for their lives. Perkin, on the ſixteenth 
of November, was brought up to Weſtminſter 
Hall, before a commiſſion of Oyer and Termj- 
ner, and tried as a foreigner, condemned, and 
ſentenced to be hanged, which ſentence he ſuf- 


fered at Tyburn, on the twenty-third of the 


ſame month, together with Waters, the mayor 
of Corke, who Fad been his conſtant compa- 
nion in all his adventures. Such was the end of 
Perkin Warbeck, who had been acknowleged for 


lawful King, in Ireland, France, Flanders, Eng- 


land, and Scotland, and been the moth that for a 
long time had preyed on Heary's quiet. Perhaps 
he might have ſucceeded in his deſigns, had he 
been to deal with a leſs political prince: however, 
it is certain the public was never thoroughly ſatis- 
fied of Perkin's being an impoſtor. As to his con- 
feſſion which, if we may believe our hiſtorians, he 
read, declaring it to be true, it is upon the whole a 
looſe, unconnected, improbable narrative; whereas 
one might have expected, had he been ſincere, a very 
inſtructive and particular detail of a deep-laid and 
well-conducted conſpiracy. On the other hand, may 


| we not, without ſinning againſt probability, ſuppoſe 


him to have been influenced by hopes given him ot 


| pardon even to the laſt moments of his life? 


®* Compl. Hiſt. p. 623. 
* + Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 681—696. 
1 Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, was four-and-twenty 


years old, and had been a priſoner fifteen years, and kept ſo 
from the company of men and beaſts, that he is ſaid not to 


have known a gooſe from a capon. A 
$ 
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A. D. 1499, 1500. 
As to that unhappy prince the earl of Warwick, 
he was brought down to take his trial before the 
earl of Oxford, created lord high-ſteward of Eng- 
land for that purpoſe. He was acculed, not ot at- 
tempting his eſcape (for as he was not committed 
for any crime, an attempt of that nature was not 
arraignable), but of forming a deſign to diſturb the 
overnment, and raiſe an inſurrection in favour of 
Perkin, and to deſtroy the king. The poor earl, 
void of all knowlege of man's deceit, was perſuad- 
ed to confeſs his indictment, and thereupon received 
ſentence, which the unrelenting Henry ſuffered to 
be executed on him, on Tower Hill, on the twenty- 
eighth of November, 1499, and in him periſhed 
the laſt heir male of the houſe of York. The ſhed- 
ding of this innocent blood cried aloud for venge- 
ance; in vain did Henry endeavour to leſſen the 
odium of the crime, by dividing it with his ally 
Ferdinand, king of Spain, who, he ſaid, refuſed 
to give his daughter in marriage to Arthur, while 
one prince of the family of York remained alive; 
the people held the Spaniſh cruelty and inflexibili- 
ty as no excuſe: the prince of Wales and the prin- 
ceſs Catherine had been actually married the May 
before by proxy +, Dr. de Puebla, a Spaniſh law- 
yer, repreſenting the princeſs. 

Lewis XII. had ſolemnly ratified and ſworn to 
the peace of Eſtaples a little after his acceſſion tothe 
crown; but being deſirous to ſhew Henry he really 
intended to keep 1t, he cauſed it co be approved and 
ratified by the ſtates general, aſſembled at Nantes in 
the beginning of the year: then he ſent ambaſſadors 
to the pope, to pray him to confirm it by his au- 
thority. The pope, ſeeing no farther obſtacle from 
France, ifſued out a bull of excommunication 
againſt whoever of the two kings ſhould not ob- 
ſerve the treaty. 

Having thus ſecured the friendſhip of Henry, 
Lewis put himſelf at the head of his army, entered 
Italy, and, after taking ſeveral places, forced the 
duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, to fly to Inſpruck, 
afcer loſing all his duchy except the caltle of Milan: 

The year 1500 was uſhered in with a dreadful 
plague, which ſwept off upwards of thirty thouſand 
people within the city of London only, among 
whom was cardinal Morton, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, a prelate of great experience in buſineſs, a 
ſupple tool to Henry's will, and a man of whom 
we find not the leaſt veſtige upon record that he 
poſſeſſed any one virtue of humanity z accordingly 
his death furniſhed a ſubject of the higheſt exul- 
tation to all the kingdom, eſpecially the poor and 
middling families, whoſe faces he had long ground 
by his diabolical knack at inventing the moſt op- 
preſſive taxes, and inforcing the payment of them 
by the moſt cruel methods. He was ſucceeded in 
the ſee of Canterbury by Henry Deane, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, 

As this year was the beginning of a new centu- 
ry, the ſee of Rome, ever watchful of opportuni- 
ties to fleece or to delude the people, now publiſh- 
ed a jubilee; thoſe who lived at a great diſtance 
from Rome were allowed to purchaſe, for a cer- 
tain ſum, the privileges of the jubilee without be- 
ing obliged to repair to Rome, according to the 
received cuſtom, In order to levy the money ariſ- 
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ing from this indulgence, Alexander diſpatched 
commiſſioners into all the ſtates of Chriſtendom, 


.and appointed a Spaniard, by name Gaſpar Pons, 


as his agent in England, who collected large ſums 
for the uſe of the papal ſee : but when he applied 
to Henry, in his holineſs's name, to make one in 
a cruſade which had been planned againſt the 
Turks, and in which each prince of Europe had 
his particular department allotted him, Henry, who, 
from the known character of pope Alexander, con- 
cluded that his only aim was to amaſs money by 
contributions for this enterprize, and having ſeve- 
ral things depending at the pope's court at this 
time, did not think fit to diſoblige his holineſs, 
returned an anſwer very vague, but very reſpect- 
ful; he excuſed himſelf from attending on the ex- 
pedition in perſon, but offered to contribute a large 
lum of money; but then this promiſe was made on 
condition that ſome good towns on the coaſt of Ita- 
ly might be put into his hands, as a ſecurity for 
the ſums he might advance. 

Though it is evident from the whole of this 
anſwer (which is to be found in lord Bacon's Life 
of Henry VII.) that Henry at that time both 
declined and deſpifed the propoſal, yet his pomp- 
ous profeſſions of zeal for the intereſt of religion 
wrought ſo much in his favour abroad, that the 
knights of Rhodes choſe him proteQor of their 
order. Alexander having pretty well ſtored his 
coffers, the affair of the 12 vaniſhed into air. 

The plague continuing to rage in England, 
Henry, about the middle of May this year, thought 
fit to remove with his court to Calais, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which place he had a conference with 
Philip, archduke of Auſtria, in which they diſcuſſed 
the means of improving the good underſtanding 
between their two people. It is ſaid they had like- 
wiſe ſome converſation about a cloſer alliance, by 
the intermarriage of the king of England's ſecond 
ſon, Henry, with the archduke's ſiſter ; and be- 
tween the princeſs Mary, Henry's ſecond daugh- 
ter, and the archduke's ſon Charles; but the par- 
ties being all too young, the matter went no farther 
than a propoſal, and the marriage nevertook effe&*. 

Soon after the king's return to London, two bulls 
arrived from the pope, the one ſubjecting the per- 
ſon of Lewis XII. of France to an excommunica- 
tion, and his Kingdom to an interdict, if he ſhould 
ever fail in paying Henry the fifty thouſand crowns 
agreed upon by the treaty of Eſtaples; and an- 
other of diſpenſation for the marriage between 
James 1V. king of Scotland, and Margaret, the 
eldeſt daughter of Henry, which had, by ſeve- 
ral negociations in the courſe of this and the pre- 
ceding year, been brought pretty nearly to a 
concluſion; the young lady, who was but ten years 
and fix months old, was within the fourth degree 
of conſanguinity to king James. 

Henry's thoughts, however, were not ſo taken 
up by theſe alliances as to make him forget any 
means of filling his coffers : he was already poſſei- 
ſed of more perſonal riches than any ſovereign in 
Europe ; but his avarice ſeemed to increaſe in pro- 
portion as it was gratified. He now ifſued out com- 
miſſions for impoſing fines and redemptions upon 
all perſons in the counties of Wilts, Dorſet, Somer. 


VIIPs di- 
„That ſhe had not offended ; but 
» for that her former marriage was 


' + It is reported that Catherine, upon Hen 
vorcing her, ſhould ſay, * 2 
it was a judgment of G 


made in blood; meaning the earl of Warwick's. 
p. 616. 
* Heiſs's Hiſtory of the Empire. 


Bacon, 


ſet, 
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ſet, and Devon, that ſhould be found to have 
favoured in any reſpect the Corniſhmen, when 
they roſe, three years before, under Perkin War- 
beck or the lord Audley. With the like view of 
fleecing the ſubject, he, about the ſame time, 11- 
ſued orders to all the ſheriffs throughout England 
to ſummon all gentlemen having forty pounds a 
year in land, to come before the next Candlemc:s, 
and receive knighthood. Never was king of Eng 
land more hated by his ſubjects, though this ha- 
tred was mingled with fear, procuced by his un- 
interrupted ſuccels, and the opinion of his great 
abilities, both as a monarch and politician. All 
the powers upon the continent courted his alliance, 
and all the malecoutents of England, were over-awed 
into a peaceful acquieſcence. 

Notwithſtanding this felicity, the buly, reſtleſs, 
furious paſſion of jealouſy ſtill encroached upon his 
repoſe. Henry was of a diſpoſition never to be 
eaſy under the ſmalleſt ground of apprehenſion, 
and an accident happened towards the cloſe of this 
year, which not a little diſturbed him. Edmund 
de la Pole, ſecond fon of John de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, and Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter of Edward IV. 
was, on the death of his elder brother, John earl of 
Lincoln, who was ſlain in the battle of Stoksfield, 
deemed the next lineal heir to the crown, when- 
ever the lines of Edward or of George, duke of 
Clarence, ſhould become extinct: the proſpect was 
remote, but Henry's hatred and fears of the houle 
of York made him look with a jealous eye even 
upon the remoteſt branches of that family. Upon 
the death of John, duke of Suffolk, in 1491, Ed- 
mund claimed inheritance of his title and eſtates ; 
but Henry had obliged him to compromiſe, by 
giving up the title of duke, a dignity he, by his 
extravagance, was in no condition to ſupport, and, 
in conſideration of this ceſhon, he was allowed to 
retain the lands of the earldom, with the dignity 
of earl of Suffolk. 

The earl was a nobleman of tried courage, but 
immoderately paſſionate : he had, about this time, 
the misfortune to kill a man in one of his furious 
fallies ; and, though he was a branch of the houſe 
of York, the king did conſent to indulge him with 
a pardon, but, in order to leave a ſtigma upon his 
character, he obliged him to appear at the bar of 
the King's Bench court, and plead the royal pardon 
like a common felon. This touched the earl's pride 
ſo ſenſibly, that he fled over to Flanders, and re- 
ſided at the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy's court. 
Henry was not a little alarmed at his retreat he 
thought he ſaw a new pretender ready to diſpute 
with him his throne; and, in order to anticipate 
any deſigns he might hatch to his prejudice, he 
ſent over emiſſaries, who, by dint of promiſes and 
profeſſions, perſuaded him to return and be recon- 
ciled to the government. The earl accepted of the 
invitation, and came back to England, where he 
plunged into all his former exceſſes, to the ruin 
of his character and fortune. Before we cloſe this 
year, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention what 
paſſed in Italy. 8 

After Lewis XII. was become maſter of the du 
chy of Milan, he turned his thoughts to the con- 
queſt of Naples. Though probably he might alone 
have conquered that kingdom, he made however 
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an alliance with the king of Arragon, whereby 
they agreed to join their forces, and ſhare the con- 
quelt between them : Ferdinand was to have Apu- 
lia and Calabria; and Lewis the city of Naples, 
Abruzzo, and Terra di Lavaro. The treaty being 
igned, Ferdinand ſent an army into Italy, under 
the command of the famous Gonzalvo, commonly 
called the Great Captain. Lewis gave the con- 
duct of his army to d' Aubigni, the earl of Ga- 
lazzo, and Cæſar Borgia, the pope's baſtard, who, 
having quitted the cardinalate, was become duke of 
Valentinois. The French fleet was commanded by 
Philip of Cleves, lord of Ravenſtein. In a very 
ſhort tpace, each of the two kings became maſter 
of the portion aſſigned him by the treaty ; and the 
unfortunate. Frederick, king of Naples, was forced 
to caſt himſelf upon the mercy of Lewis XII. who 
ſent him to live in France, with a penſion of thirty 
thouſand crowns. 
| The year 1501 produces nothing remarkable for 
hiſtory to tranſmit, ſave the marriage of Arthur, 
prince of Wales, with the princeſs Catherine of 
Spain. According to Stowe, that princels arrived 
at Plymouth on the ſecond day of October, and 
the nuptials were celebrated at London, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity on the fourteenth of November, 
the prince being then turned of fifteen, and the 
lady about the age of eighteen. Her dower amount- 
ed to two hundred thouſand ducats, in money, 
jewels, and plate; and the third part of the prin- 
cipality of Wales, dukedom of Cornwall, and earl- 
dom of Cheſter, was aſſigned co her as a jointure, 
provided her huſband ſhould die before his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne +. | 
This year we find the firſt mention upon our re- 
cords of the famous Thomas, afterwards cardinal 
Woolley, who was then rector of the pariſh-church 


of Limington, in Hampſhire, and maſter of arts, 


and had now a bull from the pope for enjoying of 
two livings “. 

The marriage of prince Arthur was ſucceeded 
by the contract of another match between the king 
of Scotland and Henry's daughter Margaret, her 
father having over- ruled all oppoſition of his coun- 
cil, by convincing them that even if the crown of 
England ſhould devolve to the king of Scotland, 
in default of his (Henry's) male iſſue, that in ſuch 
caſe Scotland would become an acceſſion to Eng- 
land, as the ſmaller would always be ſwallowed up 
in the greater dominion; a political prediction 
which we have found fully verified. 

All matters being adjuſted between the plenipo- 
tentiaries on both ſides on the twelfth of February, 
1502, the marriage articles berween the king of 
Scotland and the princeſs Margaret were engroſſed. 
As this was, perhaps, in its conſequences, the moſt 
remarkable tranſaction of Henry's reign, we ſhall 
here give an abſtract of the articles, which will 
ſhew the depth of Henry's policy, and the ſound- 
neſs of his judgment. - 

* I. That James, king of Scotland, ſhall, at 
Candlemas next, in perſon or by his proxy, marry 
the princeſs Margaret (who, on the laſt day of No- 
vember by-paſt, had attained the full age of twelve 
years), and that no exceptions ſhall be made againſt 
their conſanguinity or affinity, both having been be- 
forehand diſpenſed with by the ſovereign pontiff. 


+ The magnificence of Henry's court, and the profuſe- 
neſs of this marriage ceremony, muſt be ſurpriſing even to a 
modern reader, who will have ſome idea of the manners and 


improved luxury of this age, by Stowe's account of this cere- 
mony, p. 482, 483. of his Annals. 
* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 783. 
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« II. That the ſaid princeſs ſhall be conveyed, at 
the charges of the ſaid king her father, and deli- 
vered to her ſaid huſband, or to any impowered by 
him to receive her, at Lamberton Kirk, about the 
beginning of September, 1503, and not till then. 

“III. That, before the firſt day of July, 1503, 
the ſaid princeis be legally infeoffed and ſeiſed in 
all the lands, caſtles, &c. which the queens dowa- 
ger of Scotland uſually enjoy; and if all theſe lands, 
&c. be not found to yield the yearly revenue of 
two thouſand pounds Engliſh, or, which was then 
the ſame, ſix thouſand pounds Scots money, that 
her ſaid huſband ſhall aſſign her as many other 
lands as will make up the deficiency, 

IV. That the ſaid princels ſhall be allowed al- 
ways by her at leaſt twenty-four ſervants of the 
Engliſh nation, men or women, as ſhe ſhall incline, 
over and above her Scottiſh domeſtics; and that all 
theſe ſhall be maintained at the charges of the king 
her huſband, who ſhall give her every year the ſum 
of one thouſand pounds Scots, or five hundred 
marks ſterling, by equal proportions, at the feaſts 
of Eaſter and Michaelmas, to be diſpoſed of at her 
pleaſure. 

« V, That, in caſe of the death of the ſaid king 
her huſband, ſhe ſhall be allowed to reſide within 
or without the kingdom of Scotland, as ſhe ſhall 
think fit; and although ſhe ſhould think fit to re- 
ſide without the kingdom, yet her whole jointure, 
amounting to the aforeſaid ſum of two thouſand 
pounds ſterling, or {ix thouſand pounds Scots, ſhall 
be faithfully paid. 

« VI. That the king her father ſhall pay for her 
portion, to the ſaid king James her huſband, thirty 
thouſand pieces of gold called angel-nobles, or the 
equivalent in the current coin of England ; where- 
of ten thouſand to be paid at Edinburgh, eight 
days after the conſummation of the marriage 
other ten thouſand on the ſame day of the enſuing 
year, 1504, at Coldingham; and the laſt ten thou- 
ſand towards the end of the year 1505. 

« VII. That in caſe the ſaid princels ſhall chance 
to die without iſſue before the complete payment 
of her portion, the remainder unpaid ſhall be no 
more due; but if ſhe ſhould chance to leave iſſue 
behind, then the whole ſhall be faithfully paid, as 
if ſhe was alive *.” 

At the ſame time a peace was concluded between 
both kingdoms, upon the following terms : 

« J. That, in all times to come, there ſhall be a 
ſincere, complete, and inviolzble peace, friendſhip, 
and league between the moſt illuſtrious and excel- 
lent princes, James, king of Scotland, and Henry, 
king of England, their heirs and lawful hereditary 
ſucceſſors, their kingdoms, and ſubjects, whether 
eccleſiaſtic or laic, &c. 

II. That neither of the ſaid kings ſhall favour 
the rebellious ſubjects of the other, directly or in- 
directly, but ſhall, on the contrary, commit them 
to priſon as ſoon as they are known to be ſuch. 

III. That all ſafe- conducts granted, or pro- 
miſes made, to any of the Engliſh rebels by king 
James, ſhall be recalled, and never renewed; and 
vice verſa. 

IV. If either of the ſaid kings ſhall be attack- 
ed by another emperor, king, prince. &c. that 
the king who is not attacked ſhall aſſiſt him who 
is, and with as many forces as ſhall be required, 
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| provided that theſe forces be maintained at the 
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charges of that king to whole aſſiſtance they ſhall 


be ſent. 


V. That the king of Scotland ſhall not moleſt 
or beſiege the town or caſtle of Berwick ; nor ſhall 
the inhabitants thereof give any diſturbance to the 
ſubjects of the ſaid king of Scotland. 

« VI. That the fiſh garth of Eſk ſhall be 
equally free to the ſubjects of both kingdoms, ſo 
that either the Scots or Engliſh may break or repair 
without being quarrelled by either of the kings. 

« V, That the allies of both kings ſhall be com- 
prehended in the treaty, namely, the king of the 
Romans; Lewis, king of the French; the kings 
of Spain, Portugal, and Denmark ; the archduke 
of Auſtria ; the dukes of Venice, Ferrara, and 
Savoy; and the Hanſe Towns of Germany, on the 
part of king Henry: and on that of king James; 
Lewis, king of France; John, king of Denmark; 
the king of Spain, the king of the Romans, the 
archduke of Auſtria, the dukes of Gueldres, Al- 
ſace, and Cleves, and the marquis of Branden- 
burgh : that all theſe ſhall be intormed of the trea- 
ty, and be invited to come into it, within eight 
months; and if they do not accept of the offer, 
they are in that caſe to be conſidered as unconcern- 
ed: as alſo, that if the king of England ſhall chance 
to make war with any of the ſaid allies of the king 
of Scotland, the faid king of Scotland may aſſiſt his 
{aid ally with auxiliary forces, to be ſent to his aſ- 
ſiſtance and defence; but ſhall not offer to make a 
diverſion on his behalf by attempting any thing 
againſt England itſelf ; & vice verſa : ſo that the 
peace between the two kingdoms ſhall remain in- 
violable, as before. 

« VIII. In caſe, which God forbid, that the ſaid 
king James, or princeſs Margaret, ſhould die be- 
fore the conſummation of their marriage, the peace 
ſhall nevertheleſs continue, unleſs either of the 
kings, their heirs or ſucceſſors, do make known to 
the other, within two months after the deceaſe of 
the ſaid king or princeſs, that he will not adhere to 
the treaty. And, 

IX. In that caſe, that is to ſay although the 
peace ſhould not take effect, by reaſon of the 
death of either of the parties, or non-delivery of 
the princeſs at the time appointed, yet the truce 
formerly concluded ſhall continue during the life 
of both the ſaid kings, and one year longer. 

NX. That both kings ſhall obtain a ratification 
of the preſent treaty from the pope, before the firſt 
day of July, 1503; and that the party breaking 
ſhall ſubmit himſelf to the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, and be actually excommunicated +. 

Henry had carried a great point in this treaty, 
by re-annexing Berwick for ever to the crown of 
England; but, not contented with that, he uſed 
every method of flattery and entreaty that he could 
deviſe, in order to detach James from any of his 
engagements with the court of France : James 
went ſo far in his complaiſance to his future father- 
in-law, as to promile him all that he defired. Henry, 
on his part, ſhewed ſo great an earneſtneſs to pre- 
ſerve a good underſtanding with his right dear and 
entirely beloved fon, as he calls him, that he gave 
the biſhop of Murray, the Scottiſh ambaſſador at 
his court, a liſt of the names of thoſe who were to 


attend his daughter to Scotland ; but the conſum- 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 776, 787, 
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mation of the marriage was, on account of the ten- 
der years of the princeſs, deferred till the enſuing 
year. 

But the joy occaſioned by this union was too 
quickly damped by the death of Arthur, prince 
of Wales, who expired at Ludlow caſtle, where he 
reſided, on the ſecond day of April, about five 
months after his nuptials. His fate was deeply la- 
mented by the people of England, who flattered 
themſelves with the proſpect of a happy reign un- 
der a prince of his accompliſhments ; and in about 
ſix months after his deceaſe, his brother Henry 
was, in the twelfth year of his age, created prince of 
Wales and earl Cheſter. 

About this period the king received an embaſly 
from the emperor Maximilian, propoſing a league 
againſt the Turks, and deſiring the loan of ten 
thouſand. pounds ſterling, to be employed in re- 
ducing the rebels ; which Henry granted, and at 
the ſame time concluded a treaty of commerce, 
friendſhip, and alliance with him, to remain in force 
for one year after the death of the longeſt liver: 
he alſo ſent ſir Thomas Brandon and Dr. Weſt as 
his commiſſioners to inveſt Maximilian with the 
order of the Garter. 

And now the ſpirit of faction being entirely 
quelled among the Engliſh, and Henry's throne 
and family eſtabliſned by every ſucceſs and 
| precaution that can give duration to empire, he 
had it in his power to have rendered himſelf the 
moſt amiable, as he was the moſt fortunate, of mo- 
narchs ; but his avarice, which was inſatiable, en- 
creaſed with his years, and was continually promprt- 
ing him to try new methods to amaſs riches, which 
he ſeems to have coveted merely for the ſake of 
poſſeſſing them and not to uſe them, ſince few per- 
ſons were ever better œconomiſts than himſelf, 
Morton was dead, and he now choſe for the agents 
of his rapaciouſneſs fir Richard Empſon and Ed- 
ward Dudley. Emplon was the fon of a ſieve- maker, 
and by the boldneſs of his meaſures endeavoured 
to conceal the meanneſs of his birth. Dudley was 
a man of fortune and family, as well as of great 
abilities, all which render his memory, if poſſible, 
more execrable than that of his fellow-labourer 
in iniquity. Empſon ſerved as the ſaw (ſays a mo- 
dern hiſtorian), Dudley as the razor of oppreſſion 
in the hands of Henry: ſuch was the inſolence of 
theſe two infamous miniſters, that they did not even 
obſerve the common forms of juſtice, but proceed- 
ed with the moſt arbitrary licentiouſneſs to fleece 
the ſubject; and ſuch who would not tamely yield 
up their property were impriſoned, fined, and ſome 
even executed in conſequence of private trial, with- 
out fair examination or verdict of jury. Henry, 
who ſhared the fruits of this oppreſſion, covered 
the authors with the ægis of his authority: informers, 
promoters, queſt-mongers, and the like vermin, 
{warmed over the face of the land; while Henry 
was deaf and inſenſible to the groans of the op- 
prefſed and the reproaches of his people. The 
two following anecdotes, as handed down to us by 
the lord Bacon, will ſerve to ſhew us, that as 
Henry let ſlip no opportunity for amaſſing money, 
however baſe or ungrateful it might be, he was 
alſo meanly mechanical in the purſuit of oppreſſion, 
and even affected to obſerve a conſcientiouſneſs in 
the methods of injuſtice. : 
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To the family of Vere the houſe of Lancaſter 
owed more than it did to any in the kingdom: 
the earl of Oxford, the head of that family, and 
one who had been the moſt ſtrenuous in the cauſe 
of Henry, having one day magnificently enter- 
tained his ſovereign at his caſtle of Henningham, 
upon the king's taking his leave the earl's ſervants, 
wearing their maſter's livery and badges, were 
ordered to form a long row on each ſide of the 
hall through which Henry paſſed, who, perceiving 
a greater number of domeſtics in livery than the 
law againſt retainers allowed the earl to maintain, 
laid to him, © My lord, I have heard much of your 
hoſpitality, but it exceeds all report: are all theſe 
gentlemen and yeomen your menial ſervants ? “ 
Oxtord anſwering, that he had retained them only 
on that occaſion, to do his highneſs the more 
honour, Henry was mean enough to make him this 
reply, „By my faith, my lord, I thank you for 
my good cheer ; but I may not endure to have 
my Jaws. broken in my fight ; my attorney muſt 
ſpeak to you.” The earl was afterwards put to ſo 
much trouble for this unſeaſonable magnificence, 
that he was obliged to compound for his offence, 
by paying a fine of fifteen thouiand marks. 

The noble author juft quoted intorms us like- 
wiſe, that he had ſeen a book of accompts of Emp- 
ſon's, that had the king's hand ſubſcribed in almoſt 
every leaf: among other articles he found the fol- 


lowing, Item, received of (ſuch a one) five marks 


for a pardon, which if it do not paſs, the money 
to be repaid, or the party otherwiſe ſatisfied : ” 
oppolite to this memorandum was another, in the 
king's own hand, in theſe words, ** Otherwiſe ſa- 
tisfied.“ 

Nothing extraordinary paſſed in England the 
reſt of this year, except the following events, which 
we ſhall curſorily note. 

James and Henry were employed in confirming 
and ratifying their late trraties, and ſwearing to 
obſerve them. We find in the Collection of Pub- 
lic Acts *, that James obſerving that the title of 
king of France, given to Henry, had ſlipped into 
his oath, he ordered a public inſtrument to be 
drawn up, to diſclaim giving Henry that title, and 
to have the ſame eraſed; but James at the ſame 
time expreſſed his readineſs of renewing his oath 
as often as Henry ſhould think proper. 

On the fifth of Auguſt, this year, died ſir Regi- 
nald Bray, knight of the Garter, often mentioned 
in theſe pages, of whom Hall+ gives the following 
character, . He was the very father of his coun- 
is a ſage and grave perſon, and a fervent lover 
of juſtice, who would often admoniſh the king, 
when he did any thing contrary to juſtice or equi- 
ty.” About the ſame time likewiſe died Henry 
Deane, who had ſucceeded Morton as archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and was himſelf ſucceeded by 
Dr. Warham, biſhop of Lincoln, a very great 
politician and an able negociator, who was often 
employed by Henry in treaties of the greateſt con- 
ſequence. 

On the ninth of December, this year, Henry 
gave a patent to James Elliot and Thomas Aſhurſt, 
merchants of Briſtol, to John Gonzalez and Fran- 
cis Fernandez, natives of Portugal, to go with 
Engliſh colours in queſt of unknown countries, 
upon certain terms expreſſed in the patent, which 
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is to be found at large in the Collection of Pub- 
lic Acts “. . 

About this time (according 1 the an- 

l were brought to court three men, ta- 
— AL new · found illands by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
the Venetian. They were cloathed in the ſkins of 
beaſts, and ſpoke a language unknown. Two of 
them were ſeen two years after at the king's court 
at Weſtminſter, drefled like Engliſhmen, neither 
could they be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch. | 

In the beginning of the year 1503 4, Henry, to 
complete the meaſure of his happineſs, loft his 
wife Elizabeth, whom he had endured for the ſake 
of decency to remain the partner of his bed and 
ſtate : ſhe died in child-bed, within the Tower, 
and the child died ſoon after. Henry's hatred to 
the houſe of York was extended to this princels, 
nor could all her virtues, her beauty, or her merit, 
ever conquer that innate averſion to her family : 
the concern he gave her by confining the queen her 
mother in a convent, and confiſcating all her eſtate, 
is faid by ſome to have haſtened her death. 

The conduct of the king and his miniſters had 
by this time rendered them extremely odious to 
the people, who murmured inceſſantly againſt the 
government, and ſo loudly that it came to Henry's 
ears, who was not a little alarmed thercat, and his 
apprehenſions were farther encreaſed by the fol- 
lowing event. 8 ; 
The vaſt profuſion of money in dreſs and equi- 
page on account of the wedding of the late prince 
Arthur and the princeſs Catherine of Spain, had 
run ſeveral noblemen in debt, and among the reſt 
Edmund, earl of Suffolk, of whom we have alrea- 
dy ſpoken. He had borrowed large ſums for that 
purpoſe, and, either preſſed by his debts, or hav- 
ing reaſon to apprehend his life in danger from 
Henry, who had, ever ſince his return from Flan- 
ders, ſet ſpies about his a and whoſe jealouſy 
he knew to be equally fatal and incurable, the earl 
fled again, in February, or the beginning of March, 
this year, over into Flanders, with his brother Ri- 
chard, whoſe fine accompliſhments and great me- 
rit had recommended him to the poſt of firſt gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to prince Arthur. 

The king, alarmed at the earl's going off, and 
ſuſpecting that he was engaged in practices againſt 
his crown and ſtate before his departure, and had 
his accomplices, was eager to know his ſcheme, 
and the names of thoſe who had favoured his flight 
or correſponded with him during his retreat; and, 
to ſatisfy himſelf in theſe points, repeated the ex- 
pedient he had ſo ſuccetsfully uſed in the caſe of 
Perkin Warbeck, and privately employed a ſpy, 
one ſir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of. 
Hammes, near Calais, who, being properly in- 
ſtructed, abandoned his charge on pretence of diſ- 
affection to the government, and retired to Flan- 
ders, where he offered his ſervice to the earl of 
Suffolk, then at the court of the old ducheſs dow- 
ager of Burgundy. 

The earl, not ſuſpecting his deſign, admitted. 
him into his intimacy, and, without reſerve, diſ- 
cloſed to him the names of ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction, who were his correſpondents, and who, 
in their letters, which he ſhewed to this treacher- 
ous confident, had ſpoken pretty freely of their 
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punctually communicated to Henry. The reſult of 
this was, that all the earl's correſpondents were im- 
mediately ſeized; and, among others, the lord 
Courtney, ſon and heir to the earl of Devonſhire, 
and huſband ro the lady Catherine, daughter to 
Edward IV. fir James Tyrrel, fir John Wyndham, 
the lord Abergavenny, and fir Thomas Green; but 
the two latter were diſcharged. Of the others, fir 
John Wyndham and fir James Tyrrel only were be- 
headed, while the reſt were hanged. As to fir James 
Tyrrel, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for believing 
that he died without giving any account that was 
ſatisfactory to the government, concerning the 
death of Edward IV's two ſons, becauſe if he had, 
it would undoubtedly have been publiſhed. 
Henry was not yet ſatisfied ; he was defirons to 
get at the bottom of that plot he ſuſpected was 
hatching againſt him: he therefore ordered Curſon 
to continue his correſpondence, and fell upon the 
following extraordinary method to give that in- 
former a high degree of credit with the earl of 
Suffolk; he cauſed Innocent VIII's bull of excom- 
munication to be publiſhed at Sr. Paul's Croſs 
againſt all perſons 1 ſhould diſturb him in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the throne, and ordered the names of 


the earl of Suffolk and ſir Robert Curſon to be 
particularly mentioned therein: but as ſoon as the 
latter had, by the help of this trick, wormed every 
thing out of Suffolk that he thought neceſſary for 
the ſervice of his employer, he was ordered over to 
England, where Henry received him into particu- 
lar favour, The earl, finding by this that he was 
betrayed, and receiving but imall encouragement 
from the ducheſs of Burgundy, who was probably 
tired of being the continual ſcreen to the diſaffected 
Engliſh, without any hopes of prejudicing the poſ- 
ſeſſor of that throne, he led for ſome time a vagrant 
life in Germany, and at length threw himſelt up- 
on the protection of Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 
who received him, notwithſtanding his treaties with 
Henry, who, knowing that the earl had not a party 
in England to ſupport him, ſhewed no farther un- 
eaſineſs about him for the preſent. 

On the ſixteenth of June, this year, all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations, which were extremely magni- 
ficent, being accompliſhed, the princeſs Margaret 
was ſent to Scotland; the king her father conduct- 
ing her fron; Richmond, in Surry, as far as York- 
ſhire, where he took leave of her, after ordering 
the earls of Northumberland and Surry, with a very 
pompous retinue of noble perſonages, to attend her 
to Edinburgh, where the marriage was celebrated 
with extraordinary magnificence on the eighth of 
Auguſt. ä 

Henry, prince of Wales, was now about thirteen 
years of age, of pregnant parts, and of a robuſt 
conſtitution. His father had deſigned him for the 
church, and therefore he had received a more libe- 
ral education than had been given to his elder bro- 
ther. By the death of this latter, however, he was 
now become apparent heir to the crown; and the 
king: ſaw, with infinite regret, that he ſhould be 
obliged to refund the fortun? which he had receiv- 
ed for his late fon with the princeſs Catherine, un- 
leſs he could fall on ſome means to elude the 
treaty” on that head. As nothing carried with it 
the appearance of diſhoneſty that rended to the 
getting or ſaving of money, in the eye of this ava. 
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On theeleventh day of February. She was buried at Weſtminſter. 
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ricious monarch, he bethought himſelf of the ex- 
pedient of bringing about a marriage between 
young Henry and the widow of his late brother, on 
pretence that the former marriage had never been 
conſummated by the parties; and accordingly he 
cauſed the propoſal to be made to the king and 
queen of Spain. Ferdinand and Iſabella, having 
as little delicacy in matters of intereſt as Henry 
himſelf, lent a ready ear to the overture, and 
quickly agreed to the match, provided the pope's 
diſpenſation could be obtained. This agreement 


O 
we find in the Collection of Public Acts, dated 
June 23, 1503 *. 
- Alexander VI. dying in the ſummer of this 
year, was ſucceeded by Pius III. who himſelf not 
outliving the eighteenth of October, Julius II. was 
elected, on the firſt of November, into the papal 


chair, and it was to him that the two courts applied 


for the diſpenſation. This pontiff, who was a mor- 
tal enemy to the French king, was very fond of an 
opportunity to oblige Henry, and thereby bring 
him into his intereſt. Accordingly, on the twenty- 
ſixth of December, he granted a bull for diſpenſing 
with the marriage of Henry, prince of Wales with 
Catherine, the widow of his deceaſed brother. 
This bull, as we find it quoted in biſhop Burnet's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation +, was to the following 
effect: 

& That he (the pope), in the fullneſs of his au- 
thority, having received a petition from prince 
Henry and the princeſs Catherine, bearing, that 
whereas the princeſs was lawfully married to prince 
Arthur, who was dead without iſſue, though the 
ſaid marriage was perhaps conſummated by carnal 
copulation, but they being deſirous to marry, for 
preſerving the peace between the crowns of Eng- 
land and Spain, did petition his holineſs for his diſ- 
penſation; therefore the pope, out of his care to 
maintain peace among all catholic kings, did ab- 
ſolve them from all cenſures under which they 
might lie, and diſpenſed with the impediment of 
their affinity, notwithſtanding any apoſtolical conſti- 
tutions or ordinances to the contrary, and gave them 
leave to marry ; or, if they were already married, 
he, confirming it, required their confeſſor to en- 
join them ſome healthful penance for their having 
married before the diſpenſation was obtained.“ 

It was neceſſary to give ſo much of this bull, on 

account of the important conſequences this affair 
produced in the following reign. 
Towards the cloſe of this year, Henry beſtowed 
the office of lord high- ſteward of England on the 
earl of Surry, for trying the lord Dudley, who had 
been indicted for a felony committed in Stafford- 
ſhire, 

As to foreign affairs, we have to obſerve, that 
Philip, archduke of Auſtria, having been on a vi- 
ſit to the king and queen of Spain, returned this 
year into Flanders, As he paſſed through France, 
he endeavoured to adjuſt a difference between king 
Ferdinand, his father-in-law, and Lewis XII. con- 
cerning the kingdom of Naples ; he even took 
upon him to conclude, in Ferdinand's name, a 
treaty which was afterwards diſclaimed. Had he 
been concerned with a prince of leſs goodneſs and 
equity than Lewis XII. that diſclaiming might have 
thrown him into great trouble ; but Lewis was 
too generous to take the advantage. The occaſion, 
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in ſhort, of the rupture between the two monarchs 
was this: 

They had, as hath been obſerved divided the 
kingdom of Naples, after conquering it. It was 
hardly poſſible that theſe two princes ſhould long 
poſſeſs the portion fallen to each, without ſome oc- 
caſion of quarrel z accordingly a diſpute aroſe con- 
cerning the province of Capitanata, which each 
would have to be in his diviſion: whereupon the 
French and Spaniards came to blows. At firſt the 
French had the advantage, but aftewards loſt two 
battles, one near St. Severina, in Calabria, on the 
twenty: firſt of April, the other on the twenty-eighth 
of the ſame month, at Cerignoles, where the duke 
de Nemours, their general, was ſlain. After theſe 
two victories, Gonzalvo, who commanded Ferdi— 
nand's troops, became maſter of the whole king- 
dom of Naples. Lewis, defirous to repair his loſſes, 
ſent a powerful army into Italy, which was, by 
ſundry unforeſeen accidents, rendered unſervice- 
able. 

Henry was not fond of parliaments, yet he held 
them when he found any tolerable proſpect of get- 
ting a ſupply ; with this view he aſſembled the two 
houſes on Thurſday, January 25, 1504, in order 
to obtain an equivalent for two ancient aids due to 
the crown, on account of the knighthood of the 
king's eldeſt ſon and the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter. Nothing can afford a ſtronger proof of 
the almoſt abſolute power of the king, than his 
getting the commons to chule Edward Dudley (one 
of his infamous miniſters, aad the moſt odious man 
in the kingdom) their ſpeaker. Beſides the many 
emoluments that accrued to Henry from this ſeſ- 
ſion (which, together with the ſeveral laws enacted 
therein, will be found under their proper heads), 
he got a conſiderable ſum by the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of a number of perſons, going as far back 
as the beginning of his reign to ſearch for ſuch as 
had offended, who were accordingly, upon his 
complaint, attainted of high-treaſon : yet, not con- 
tent with this acquiſition of riches, he iſſued out 
commiſſions for a general benevolence, though 
he had no war upon his hands, nor any appearance 
of one. Among other inſtances of rapaciouſneſs 
and oppreſſion, he obliged the city of London to 
give him five thouſand marks for a confirmation of 
their liberties ; and a vaſt ſum was alſo paid into 
the royal coffers by the nation upon a recoinage. 

In order to make ſome ſort of atonement for 
theſe extortions, and do ſomething that might re- 
commend him to the friends of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, he ordered the body of Henry VI. to be 
removed from Windlor to Weſtminſter, where it 
was interred with great pomp; and he applied to 
the pope for a bull to canonize that monarch ; but 
the miracles attributed to the deceaſed after his 
death were ſo ill aſſerted, that his holineſs would 
not admit him to a place among the ſaints, without 
ſuch a pecuniary conſideration as Henry did not 
think proper to advance, and thereiore the deſign 
A foreign event now fell out, whic 
gave Henry no little uneaſineſs. 

On the twenty-ſixth of November, this year, 
Ferdinand, king of Spain, notified the death of 
his queen Iſabella, by a letter to Henry, and that 
ſhe had left him adminiſtrator of the kingdoms of 
Caſtile, Leon, and Grenada, for their daughter 


— 
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Juanna, wife of Philip, archduke of Auſtria, who 
immediately aſſumed the title of king of Spain 
but being then engaged in a war with the duke of 
Guelderland, he was not at leiſure to go and take 
\oficflion of his new inheritance, and therefore was 
obliged for the preſent to leave the adminiſtration 

ne hands of his father-in-law, but determined 


in the 18 -In-1: 
to deprive him of it the firſt favourable opportu- 


nity. f : 

Ferdinand, however, claimed a _ to the go- 

-nment during his lite, on pretence that no par- 
— time was fixcd by Itabella's laſt will. It 
was of the utmolt conſequence for Henry to ſup- 

ort Ferdinand in this matter againſt the archduke z 
he was ſenſible that the greater part of his ſubjects 
conſidered his late conſort, the princeſs Elizabeth, 
as the rightful queen of England, and that her right 
had now of courle deſcended to the prince of Wales, 
her hcir and lawful ſucceſlor, who might one day 
be encouraged to fupplant him in the throne he 
therefore regarded the iſſue of the diſpute between - 
Ferdinand and Philip as a precedent either for or 
againſt his own title, and he actually took part with 
ſuch of the Spaniards who adviled Ferdinand to 
break through his wife's entail, and declare himſelf 
king of Caſtile, Leon, and Grenada in his own 
right. But Ferdinand, though far from wanting 
ambition, declined this point, as too difficult to at- 
tempt, and contented himſelf with fixing Henry 
in his intereſt by putting the finifhing hand to the 
marriage between his daughter Catherine, princeſs 
dowager of Wales, and Henry, prince of Wales, 
which was celebrated in the ſpring of the enſuing 
year, 1505. 

In the beginning of this ſame year Henry enter- 
ed upon a treaty of marriage for himſelf: he had 
caſt his eyes upon the queen dowager of Naples 
for a wife, in order to enjoy the large dower aſſign- 
ed her in that kingdom. Perhaps he had allo an- 
other view in this match, namely, the becoming 
umpire of the differences between Lewis XII. and 
Ferdinand, concerning the kingdom of Naples. 
However, Henry's ardour was quickly damped on 
receiving information that the queen's great join- 
ture in land had, ever ſince Ferdinand came into 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom, been converted into an 
annuity for life. | 

His advices from Spain were likewiſe of a dif- 
agreeable nature; his agents there having inform- 
ed him, that Ferdinand till continued in the poſt 
of adminiſtrator, which he hoped to preſerve for 
life, partly by his intereſt with the archduke Phi- 
lip's counſellors, ſome of whom he had engaged 
in his intereſt ; and partly by threatening, that in 
caſe the archduke ſhould attempt to deprive him of 
the government, he would marry again and beget 
an heir to the kingdom of Arragon : but, at the 
ſame time, that the nobles and people of Spain 
were more ſtrongly attached to Philip, in right of 
his wife, than to Ferdinand, who had oppreſſed 
them with intolerable taxes. Theſe agents likewiſe 
wrote over, that there was actually a treaty of mar- 
riageon foot between Ferdinand and madame Ger- 
maine de Foix, niece to Lewis XII. which would 
certainly take effect, ſhould Philip preſume to diſ- 
poſſeſs his father-in-law of the adminiſtration. They 
farther informed him, that Lewis XII. had deter- 
mined to give his daughter, madame Claude, in 
marriage to the count d'Angoul:me, his own pre- 
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ſumptive heir as king of France. At the ſame time 
they gave Henry to underſtand, that if Philip and 
his queen ſhould continue to refide quietly in the 
Low Countries during Ferdinand's adminiſtrator- 
ſhip, that prince would endeavour to effect a match 
berween the young prince of Auſtria and Mary; 
lecond daughter of the king of England. 

In the mean time, however, Philip and Juanna 
were proclaimed king and queen of Caſtile at Bruſ- 
ſels, which ſhewed they did not intend to reſign 
the adminiſtratorſhip of that kingdom to Ferdinand 
for life, as he had flattered himlclt; though they 
were hindered from going to take poſſeſſion them- 
ſelves by the war of Guelderland, and the preg- 
nancy of the queen, who was in a little time brought 
to bed of a daughter, named Mary, afterwards 
queen of Hungary: and ſome days after, Margaret 
of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter, (the tame who had been 
contracted to Charles VIII. of France), loft her 
huſband, the duke of Savoy, who died on the tenth 
of September. 

This year was very barren of remarkable events 
with regard to England, Beſides what has been 
related, we find only a treaty of alliance between 
Henry and George, duke of Saxony, hereditary 
governor of Frictland, which was concluded on 
the thirtieth of December“. 

Philip of Auſtria, having received repeated invi- 
tations from the nobility of Caſtile to come over and 
ſuperſede the adminiſtration of Ferdinand, and 
having happily finiſhed the war of Guelderland, and 
his queen being in a condition to travel, ſet fail 
from Middleburgh, in Zealand, about the middle 
of January, 1506, with a fleet of fourſcore ſhips ; 
but a furious ſtorm ariſing from the ſouth weſt; 
which continued for a week together, prevented 
him from clearing the Channel, and diſperſed his 
numerous fleet 4n ſuch a manner, that there were 
only two {mall barks with him when he was driven, 
in his own battered veſſel, into Falmouth. Spent 
with a long courſe of fatigues, and the ſeverity of 
a continued ſea-ficknels, he reſolved to go aſhore to 
get a little reſt and refreſhment for himſelf and his 
conſort, contrary to the advice of his council. 

Henry being apprized of their landing, ſent the 
earl of Arundel to compliment them in his name ; 
to aſſure them he would, with all poſſible diſpatch, 
have the pleaſure of embracing them; and that, in 
the mean time, they might command in his domi- 
nions. Philip would have excuſed himſelf from 
waiting for an interview by the preſſing call there 
was for his preſence in Spain ; .but he ſoon found 
that he was not at liberty to deny, and therefore 
accepted the invitation made him with a good grace; 
and, in order to fave time, ſet out immediately for 
the court, which was then at Windſor, where he 
and his conſort were received with all the marks of 
the moſt cordial friendſhip by Henry. But this in- 
tereſted prince, who never did a favour without 
views of advantage to himſelf therein, propoſed to 
Philip, during his ſtay, that as he had changed his 
condition, in being become king of Caſtile, the 
treaty of commerce between England and the Low 
Countries ſhould be renewed. I hat prince, com- 
prehending perfectly well the delicate nature of his 
pre ſent ſituation, did not think proper to make any 
objections to this propoſal, and the treaty was re- 
newed, with ſome alterations in favour of the Eng- 
Iiſh : among other things they ſuppreſſed that ar- 
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jects were permitted to fiſh on the coaſt of England. 
Philip was, no doubt, ſenſible ot the infinite differ- 
ence which this made to his ſubjects, but found it 
neceſſary to temporize : on this account the Dutch 
and Flemings termed this treaty Intercurius Majus, 
or the Bad Treaty, to diſtinguiſh it from that made 
in 1499, which, on account of the advantages it 
brougirt them, they had named Intercurſus Mag- 
nus, or the Noble Treaty. 

The next buſine!s of importance propoled by 
Henry to Philip, was a marriage between hiwiclt 
and Philip's ſiſter Margaret, widow of the duke of 
Savoy. The famous Thomas Wolley, being then 
the king's chaplain, was employed in managing this 
affair, which was ended greatly to the advantage 
of Philip, as by this alliance he made a triend of 
Henry, and prevented him from traverſing his de- 
figns of depriving his father-in-law of the admini— 
ftration of Caſtile: accordingly the propoſal was 
readily accepted, and the king of Caſtile engaged 
to pay the lum of three hundred thouland French 
crowns, each crown worth tour ſhillings ſterling (an 
exorbitant ſum! ) together with an annuity of thirty 
thouſand eight hundred and fifty French crowns, 
as Margaret's fortune, during their wedlock. This 
treaty was ſigned by both parties, at Windſor, on 
the twentieth day of March. Henry however, who 
judged of mankind by himſelf, could not forbear 
expreſſing his uneaſineſs leſt Philip ſhould go from 
his bargain, when out of his power; but Dr. Wol- 
ſey, who had already. began to diſplay thoſe able 
talents for negociating, tor which he afterwards 
became ſo famous, fell upon an expedient for pre- 
venting all difficulties and quieting Henry's ſuſpi- 
cions; for, after the king of Caſtile had agreed to 
the matter, he had an article inlerted in the treaty, 
which obliged twelve of the principal lords in the 
Low Countries to ſwear they would uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to procure the accompliſhment 
of the marriage. 

Henry having thus ſettled his foreign concerns 
with the king of Caſtile, proceeded to a matter of 
great conſequence to his own quiet. It was Henry's 
peculiar misfortune to realize the phantoms of 
troubles, and find to himſelf matter of uncaſineſs 
where there were no grounds of apprehenſion. We 
have allo remarked, that he underſtood no delicacy 
when intereſt was in quettion ; and on the following 
occaſion he broke through all the rules of decorum 
and hoſpitality, to compals a matter on which his 
future quiet depended. 

The carl of Suffolk, who, as we have before re- 
lated, had taken refuge in Philip's territories, was 
a perpetual object of Henry's outrageous jealouſy, 
nor could he be eaſy while that nobleman was at li- 
berty, who had the unpardonable demerit of being 
of the blood of York. One day, therefore, he took 
the opportunity, when the king of Caſtile and him- 
ſelf were alone, to preſs him in a manner that ſhew- 
ed he would not be denied, to deliver up the earl, 
Philip was greatly ſtartled at the meanneſs and in- 
juſtice of this requeſt ; but ſeeing what hands he 
was fallen into, and impatient to depart for Spain, 
did not chuſe to affront Henry by a flat denial, but 
exculed himſelf by ſaying, <* Sir, this I cannot do, 
conſiſtent with my honour, and much leſs with 
your's, for you will be thought to have uſed me 
like a priſoner.” But Henry preſently replied, 
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ticle of the former treaty, by which Philip's ſub- Then] will take all the diſhonour upon me.” This 
anſwer convinced Philip that Henry was determin- 
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ed to make the moſt of that advantage which for- 
tune had put in his power, and, after ſome heſita— 
tion agreed, but on condition that Henry ſhould 
{wear that he would not take the carl's life. Henry 
ſubmitted to this reſtriction, and even condeſcend- 
ed to fend a letter under his own hand, alluring 
the unfortunate exile of good uſage; who, being 
over-· perſuaded by theſe aſſurances, backed with 


others from Philip, ſurrendered himtelf to the king 


of England's ofticers at Calais, who tent him over 
hither ; but no ſooner was he landed in his native 
country, than he was ſent under a guard to ihe 
Tower of London, where we ſhall fee hin, in the 
next reign, inhumanly ſacrificed to the prevailing 
jealouſies of the ſtare. 

The earl being thus ſecured, and Henry's ap: 
prehenſions lulicd to ſleep, he permitted the king 
of Caſtile to reſume his voyage, after having de- 
tained him by a thouland pretexts for upwar!s of 
three months, during which time he had created 
him knight of the Garter, and Philip, in return, 
a little before his departure, made Henry knight 
of the Golden Fleece: at lait, en the tweary-third 
of April, Philip and his contort ſet out for Spain, 
and, after a ſhort and plcalanc paſſage, landed ſafe- 
ly at Corunna (now called the Groyne), in Gali- 
cia, before Ferdinand knew of their arrival. They 
were received with ſuch marks of univerſal love 
and affection, that Ferdinand did not think proper 
to inſiſt. upon his right of adminiſtration, but with- 
drew to his own kingdom of Arragon. Within a 
few months, however, Philip was carried off by a 
ſurfeit, which he contracted by drinking plentitul- 
ly of cold water when in a ſwear, and died on the 
twenty fifth of September tollowing. His queen 
was ſo afflicted with his loſs, that the fell into a 
deep melancloly, which at length turned to a phren- 
Zy ; and Ferdinand, having yet a powerful party in 
the council of Caſtile, was declared adminiſtrator 
of that kingdom during the non- age of Charles of 
Luxembourg, their orphan ſon, who afterwards 
proved the icourge and terror of France and all 
Europe, by the name of Charles V. 

By a treaty made at Blois, two years before, be- 
tween Lewis XII. and the emperor Maximilian 
and his fon Philip, archduke of Auſtria, it had 
been agreed that this young prince Charles ſhould 
eſpouſe madame Claude, the king of France's only 
daughter by Anne of Brittany, on certain conditions 
therein ſpecified, which were to the laſt degree dt- 
trimental to the realm of France; but this year the 
general eſtates of that kingdom, held at Tours, 
remonſtrated againſt this fatal trraty, by which 
the king's council, with one ſtroke of a pen, had 
mutilated and deſtroyed the French monarchy. 
Lewis, either repenting what he had done, or over- 
come by the remonſtrances of the nation, agreed 
to annul that treaty :- in fine, the keirels of France 
and of Anne of Brittany was taken from the heir 
of Auſtria and Spain, as her mother had been from 
Maximilian; and, before the aſſembly broke up, 
was married to the count d' Angouleme, afterwards 
Francis I. and Brittany, which had been twice an- 
nextd to the crown of France, and was twice very 
near ſlipping through its hands, was now incorpo- 
rated with it, and Burgundy likewiſe was ſtill pre- 
ſerved x. | 


— 
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In the mean time the Flemings, who were left in a 
manner without a head, by the death of their arch- 
duke Philip, king of Spain, and the nunority of his 
ſon, ſent to invite the emperor Maximilian to come 
into their country, and aſſume the adminiſtration 
of public affairs during the minority of his grand- 
ſon Charles. The emperor promiſed to accept the 
invitation; and, till he could pats over himlelt, 
ſent his daughter Margaret, widow of the duke of 
Savoy, in the beginning of the ſummer of 1507, 
with the character of governante of the Low Coun- 
tries: and that princels had no looner arrived at 
Bruſſels, than ſhe concluded with Henry a provi 
lional treaty of commerce, until ſome differences 
between the ſubjects of the two princes could be 
amicably adjuſted. As to the marriage which was 
to have taken place between the princeſs and 
I ienry, the death of her brother Philip gave It a 
contrary turn : beſides, Henry, about this time, 
b. gan to feel his conſtitution impaired by a phthi- 
{ical diſorder, which gave him frequent intimations 
of his approaching diſſolution. 

But no diſtemper, however violent, could call 
off Henry's attention to his two favourite objects, 
that of aggrandizing his family and heaping up 
liches; and he ſent orders to his ambaſſadors *, who 
had juſt concluded the treaty with the governante 
of the Netherlands, and were now aſſembled at 
Calais, to ſet on foot a negociation for a marriage 
between the infant Charles, archduke of Auſtria, 
ſovereign of the Low Countries and king of Caſtile, 
and his third daughter the princeſs Mary. After 
much time ſpent in this project, the finiſhing hand 
was put to the treaty, at Calais, on the twenty: firſt 
of December, 1507, and ratined by Maximilian the 
emperor, and by the ducheſs of Savoy. By the 
articles of this contract it was ſtipulated, that the 
marriage ſhould be conſummated as ſoon as Charles 
ſhould have attained his fourteenth year, and that 
Mary's dower ſhould be two hundred and fifty 
thouſand crowns of gold; in conſideration of which 
ſhe was to be entitl-d to the ſame jointure which 
was ſettled upon the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, 
filter to Edward IV +. At the ſame time Henry 
concluded an alliance with Maximilian, as tutor 
and guardian to the king of Spain, in waich all the 
former treaties were confirmed, 

All this while Henry went on in heaping up 
money; and Empſon and Dudley's oppreſſions 
were now more raging than ever. Sir William Ca- 
pel, who had been lord-mayor of London, was pro- 
ſecuted upon a frivolous charge of not puniſhing a 
perſon who had paid him falle money in the time 
of his mayoralty, in the year 1503, and fined two 
thouſand pounds: upon his refuſal to pay fo exor- 
bitant a fine, he was clapped up in the Tower, 
where he remained all the reſt of this reign. Sir 
Laurence Aylmer, mayor of London, and his two 
ſheriffs, were in like manner proſecuted upon fri- 
volous charges, and fined each one thouſand 
pounds: upon refuſing to pay, they were committed 
to the King's Bench priſon. Sir Thomas Kneſworth, 
who had beeen mayor in 1505, and both his ſhe- 
riffs, were committed to priſon on pretence of ſome 
Irregularities which had happened during their 
magiſtracies, and obliged to pay fourteen hundred 
pounds for their releaſe f. While ſuch meaſures 
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prevailed, we are not to be ſurprized that Henry 
amaſſed rhe prodigious ſum of one million eight 


hundred thouſand pounds. This year the ſweating- 


fickne!s raged again in England, though not lo 
violently as it did before ; among others it carried 
olf, was Giles, lord d'Aubeney, one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen and generals that England had ſeen for 
many years. 

The year 1508 affords us no one event worthy 
hiſtorical record, except the marriage of the prin- 
ceſs Mary with the archduke Charles, king of Caſtile, 
to ſecure the accompliſhment of which Henry em- 
ployed all his attention. At length, on the ſeven- 
teenth of December, the young couple were affi- 
anced in a chamber of Henry's palace of Richmond, 
in „ verba de præſenti,“ or words of the preſent. 
tenſe; Charles by his proxy, John, marquis of 
Berghes, or Bergen op Zoom, and Mary in perſon, 
before the archbiſhop of Canterbury and a conſi- 
derable number of the Engliſh nobility ; the cere- 
mony concluded with Charles's proxy kiſſing the 
young princeſs, in his name, as a token of the eſ- 
pouſal, and putting a gold ring on her middle fin- 
ger. Henry was ſo delighted with this alliance, 
that he could not forbear boaſting, “ that he had 
now built a wall of braſs round his kingdom,“ 
meaning the marriage of his daughters with the king 
of Scotland, and the prince of Spain, by which 
he had provided the beſt ſecurity that human pru- 
dence could deviſe for eſtabliſhing his family on 
the throne of England; but he did not live to fee 
this laſt marriage completed, and it was at laſt 
broken off entirely. 

About the time of performing this ceremony 
the marquis of Berghes borrowed from Henry, for 
the ule of the archduke, the ſum of fifty thouſand 
pounds, for which he pawned a jewel belonging to 
that prince, called the rich Fleur de Lis, which 
weighed above two hundred and eleven ounces in 
gold and prec.ous ſtones, and the emperor, as 
guardian and grand-father to Charles, approved 
the mortgage for the money, which he converted 
to his own ule. | 

Though crowned with ſucceſs in all his under- 
takings, triumphant over all his enemies, his alli- 
ance courted by every foreign crown, and his power 
dreaded at home, yet Henry now found that nei- 
ther riches, power, nor ſucceſs could ſecure him 
againſt the attacks of the thouſand ills incident to 
human nature: he had for ſome time laboured 
under a diſorder of the lungs, which had baffled all 
the art of medicine in behalf of a life that he was 
at once the moſt unwilling, and the leaſt prepared, 
of any man to part with, His diforder at length 
became ſo violent, that he found his latter end 
could not be far off: we are told, that in this hu- 
miliating ſituation he entered ſomewhat into him- 
ſelf, and when he found that he could no longer 
continue in the practice of rapaciouſneſs and oppreſ- 
ſion, and that the treaſures he had thus hatefully 
accumulated, were inſufficient to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of that ſtern creditor, death, he expreſſed 
ſome contrition for what he had made his ſubjects 
ſuffer, and determined to do ſomething that might 
recommend him to the mercy of Heaven and the 
forgiveneſs of men; he diſtributed large ſums in 
charity, and releaſed, at his on expence, all pri- 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter ; the earl of Surry ; Docwra, 
prior of St. John's; Gilbert Talbot, lieutenant of Calais; 
and Dr. Nicholas Weſt, 
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foners that were confined for debt under forty ſhil- 

Tings. He then made his will, in which he {trictly 
enjoined his heir and ſucceſſor to make reſtitution 
of all that thoſe infamous agents of his oppreſſive 
avarice had unjuſtly taken from the people; and 
on the twenty ſecond of April, 1509, expired, at 
his favourite palace of Richmond, after reigning 
twenty-three years and eight months, and in the 
fifty-third year of his age, leaving his fon Henry 
the crown of England, together with one million 
eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling in ready 
money, jewels, and plate, depoſited in the yaults 
of his palace. 

If we conſider Henry either as a man or a king, 
we ſhall find him in many reſpects interior to many 
of his predeceſſors, and even cotemporaries, in le- 
veral important reſpects; but at the ſame time it 
muſt be confefled that few of them poſſeſſed ſo 
many excellencies as he did upon the whole. His 
reign was more advantageous to his people than 
horiourable to himſelf. He put an end to the civil 
wars with which the kingdom had been ſo long 
diſtracted. He maintained order and regularity in 
the ſtate; he depreſſed the exorbitant power of the 
nobility ; and, together with the friendſhip and al- 
liance of ſome foreign princes, he acquired the <i- 
tgem and regard of all. | 

As he had known how to conquer, ſo he knew 
how to govern, and his reign ſomewhat humanized 
the manners of. the Enghth nation. His parlia- 
ments, with whom he always kept fair, enacted 
wiſe laws: juſtice, under him, relumed her func- 
tions; and trade, which had begun firſt to flouriſh 
under the third Edward, and which had been al- 
moſt annihilated during the civil wars, was again 
revived. Henry was, through inclination more 
than neceſſity, avaricious ; had he been only ſaving, 
he would have ſhewn his prudence; but the for- 
didneſs of his difpoſition and his rapacious exactions 
have tarniſhed the glory of his reign : indeed he 
ſeems to have hated his ſubjects, and to have made 
it his buſineſs to keep them low, by loading them 
with taxes, and ſeizing all opportunities of ruining 
them by exceſſive fines. He was cool, cloſe, cun- 
ning, dark, diſtruſtful, and deſigning : he poſſeſſed 
in a peculiar manner the art of turning all his do- 
meſtic troubles, and all his foreign diſputes, to his 
own advantage : and it is not a little remarkable, 
that one ſo fond of peace, ſhould be ſo fortunate in 
war; for his arms, whether employed within his 
own kingdom, or abroad, were always crowned 
with ſucceſs ; and he hardly knew what ill fortune 
meant, but as he faw it in others. In his private 
diſpoſition he was rather inclined to be merciful, 
whenever the ſhewing of tenderneſs was compatible 
with his own intereſt, the regard for which was the 
ſtandard of all his actions: in a word, his foul ſeems 
to have been engroſſed by two ruling paſſions, the 
fear of loſing his crown, and the deſire of amaſſing 
riches _ which, however baſe and ſordid 
in themſelves, were nevertheleſs productive of con- 
fiderable advantages to the nation. He inherited 
a fund of good ſenſe, which was greatly improved 
by ſtudy and experience; and ſo high an opinion 
had the world conceived of his ſagacity and pene- 
tration, that he was commonly diſtingwſhed by the 
name of the Engliſh Solomon; though many in- 
different actions, which were the effect of pure 
chance, were generally aſcribed ty his conſummate 
policy as an inſtance of this we need only mention 
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the marriage of his daughter Margaret with James 
IV. king of Scotland, which proved the racans of 
uniting that realm to the crown of England, and in 
bringing about of which Henry's ſagacity and fore- 
ſight have been fo greatly extolled by writers, who 
have been warped by intereſt or prepoſſeſſion; 
whereas nothing is more apparent, than that theſe 
nations owe that benefit to Perkin Warbeck, ſince 
it was to draw off James from giving him protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance that this match was agreed upon 
and ſettled by d'Ayala, the Spaniſh mediator ; and 
lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, that Henry was more 
dexterous in removing, than in foreſeeing or pre- 
venting dangers. 

Henry was in ſtature ſomewhat above the middle 
ſize ; his perſon was (ſtraight and handſome, and his 
limbs elegant and well proportioned, though ex- 
tremely delicate and tender; his countenance was 
grave and melancholy ; his temper four and fatur- 
nine. He was difficult of acceſs, but affable when 
once engaged in converſation, and irre ſiſtibly elo- 
quent and perſuaſive when he had any favourite 
point to gain. We ſhall here take our leave of 
this great prince's character, and relate the honours 


paid by his ſucceſſor to his remains. 


His body was brought into the great chamber, 
where reſting: three days, a ſolemn mats and dirge 
were ſung by a mitered biſhop : whence being re- 
moved into the hall, the fame ſervice was pertorm- 
ed there, the hke ſpace of time; as alſo in the cha- 
pel three days longer: and in every place a hearſe, 


adorned with banners, eſcutcheons, and pennons, 


with mourners attending. From thence, on Wed- 
neſday the ninth of May, 1t was put into a chariot, 
covered with cloth, black and gold, drawn by five 
great courfers, covered with black velvet, orna- 
mented with eſcutcheons of fine gold; with his effi- 
gies, apparelled in rich robes, the crown on his 
head, and ſceptre and ball in the hands, laid on a 
cuſhion of gold, and environed with banners of 
arms of all his dominions, titles, and genealogies; a 
great number of prelates praying, with his ſervants 
and others in black, before the bedy; and nine 
mourners, with about fix hundred torches, follow- 
ing. In this order it was attended to St. George's 
Fields, near Southwark, and there met by the re- 
ligious of the ſeveral orders in or about the city, 
with the lord- mayor, aldermen, and commons, in 
black; it was thence brought through London to 
St. Paul's, and placed in the choir, in a ſta: ely hearſe 
of wax; whence, after a ſolemn maſs, and a ſer- 
mon preached by the biſhop of Rocheſter, it was 
the next day, with the ſame ſtate, conveyed to 
Weſtminſter, fir Edward Hayward, with the king's 
coat of arms, bearing his banner, on a courler, 
trapped with the arms of the defunct; and there, by 
ſix lords, taken out of the chariot, and ſet under 
a moſt curious hearſe, full of lights, the effigies ly- 
ing on the coffin, on a pall of gold; about which 
the mourners being fat within the firſt rail, knights 
bearing banners within the ſecond, and officers of 
arms without the ſame, Garter, king of arms, cried 
aloud for the ſoul of the noble prince Henry VII. 
king of this realm ; when the choir beginning with 
Placebo,“ and ending with © Dirige,” cloſed the 
ſolemnities of that day. The next day three maſſes 
were ſolemnly ſung by biſhops, at the laſt of which 

were offered the banner, courſer, coat of arms, 


þ 


ſword, target, and helmet, the nobility likewiſe of- 


fering their rich palls of cloth of gold and bodkins. 
Then 
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Then when the choir had ſung © Libera me,” the 
corpſe was interred, the treaſurer and comptroller 
breaking their ſtaves into the grave : when, Garter 
having cried with a loud voice,“ Vive le roy Hen- 
rie le huiteſme, roy d' Angleterre & de France, 
ſyere d' Ireland,“ the mourners, with them of the 
houſhold, departed to the palace, where they had a 
ſumptuous fealt and thus the funeral ended. 

By his queen Elizabeth Henry had iſſue as follow: 

1. Arthur Tudor, born at Wincheſter, on the 
twentieth of September, 1486; was married, on 
the fourteenth of November, 1301, to the princeſs 
Catherine of Spain; and died ſoon after, at Ludlow, 
in Shropſhire, on the ſecond of April, 1502, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Worceſter. 

2. Henry Tudor, his ſecond ſon, born at Green- 
wich, on the twenty-eighth of June, 1491, and ſuc- 
ceeded by the name of Henry VIII. 

3. Edmund Tudor, third and youngeſt ſon, born 
at Greenwich, on the twenty-firſt of February, 
1498, who, dying ſoon after, was buried within 
the abbey of Weltminſter. : 

1. Margaret Tudor, queen of Scotland, his eldeſt 
daughter, was born on the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember, 1489. She was firſt married to James IV. 
king of Scotland, anno 1503 ; and next to Archi- 
bald Douglas, earl of Angus, in the year 1514, 
and had children by both. 

2. Elizabeth, ſecond daughter, born the ſecond 
of July, 1492. She died ar Eltham, on the four- 
reenth of September, 1495, and was buried at 


Weſtminſter. 


3. Mary, born A. D. 1498; affianced to Charles, 
prince of Caſtile, afterwards emperor; married firſt 
to Lewis XII. king of France; and, after his de- 
ceaſe, to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


In the ſecond year of Henry VII. John Percival, 
the lord-mayor's carver was choſen one of the ſhe- 
riffs of London in this manner: ſir Henry Collet, 
the lord-mayor, took a cup of wine, and drank to 
John Percival, who then waited at his table, ſtand- 
ing bare-headed; the lord mayor drinking to him, 
and ſtyling him ſheriff of London for the enſuing 
year, ſo far made uſe of his privilege of election 
that way, as to cauſe Percival to put on his hat and 
fit down at table; accordingly the carver ſat down, 
took on him the office of ſheriff, and was afterwards 
lord-mayor himſelf, and knighted, 
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In his ſeventh year, Robert Fabian was an alder- 
man and ſheriff of London : he wrote a Hiſtory of 


England and France, from the creation of the world 


to the third year of the reign of Henry VIII. 

In his ninth year, on the twenty- eighth of April, 
Joan Boughton, a widow, was burnt in Smithfield, 
tor hereſy and profeſſing Wickliff's opinions. This 
year wheat was fold in London for four ſhillings a 
quarter; and Bourdeaux wine, or claret, for thirty 
ſhillings a hogſhead. 

In the tenth year of his reign the body of one 
Alice Hackney, which had been buried one hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five years, ever ſince the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward II. was accidentally 
dug up in the church of St. Mary Hill, London'; 
the ſkin of the corpſe was whole, and the joints of 
the arms pliable. | 

In the ſeventeenth year of his reign, ſir John 
Shaw, then lord-mayor, firſt cauſed his brethren 
the aldermen to ride to the water- ſide, when he 
went to the Exchequer-bar to be ſworn : he was 
alſo the firſt that held the mayor's feaſt in Guild- 
hall, which was before done at Mercers-hall, or 
Merchant-taylors-hall. 

In the following year, on the eighteenth of Ja- 
nuary, the firſt ſtone of the chapel known by the 
name of Henry VII's Chapel, was laid, within the 
monaſtery of Weſtminſter, by John Iſlip, the ab- 
bot; fir Reginald Bray, knight of the Garter ; Dr. 
Barnes, malter of the Rolls ; fir Edward Stanhope 
and others aſſiſting at the ceremony. The charge: 
of this building amounted to no more than four- 
teen thouſand pounds, if we may believe the lord 
Bacon. 

In the ſame year the king gave the title of Mer- 
chant Taylors to the company of Taylors, of 


which he himſelf was a member, as ſeveral of his 


predeceſſors had been before him. 

The colleges founded in this reign were, Chriſt's 
college and St. John's, in Cambridge, by Marga- 
ret, counteſs of Richmond, the king's mother; 
Jeſus college, in the ſame univerſity, by John Al- 
cock, biſhop of Ely : Corpus Chriſti, in Oxford, 
by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter; and Brazen 
Noſe college, by William Smith, biſhop of Lin- 
coln. 

It was likewiſe in the courſe of this reign that 
St. Paul's ſchool was founded by John Coller, dean 
of that cathedral. 


* Rymer, Stowe, Bacon, &c. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Of the State of Religion, Learning, Laws, Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Public Revenues, &c. in ENGLAND, from the Death of HENRY IV. to the 


Agceſſion of HEN AY VIII. 
from A. D. 1413 to A. D. 1509. 


Including a Period of Ninety-ſix Years, viz. 


Of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. 


T E have already given ſome account of the 
ſeverities exerciſed againſt the Lollards, in 
the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV“. The 
general perſecution raiſed againſt them had kept 
them, for ſome time, quiet; bur in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry V. they began to appear with 
more aſſurance. The king had been remarkably 
attached to ſeveral of the ſet, when prince of 
Wales, and they now thought that they ſhould 
find in him a patron and protector; but they ſoon 
found themſelves miſerably deceived. Henry had 
already formed the great ſcheme of conquering 
France, and was ſenſible he could never effect this 
favourite project without a perfect good under- 
ſtanding between the crown and the church ; he 
therefore reſolved not to interrupt the clergy in 
any matters pertaining to their juriſdiction: accord- 
ingly, in the very beginning of his reign, he deli- 
vered up fir John Oldcaſtle to eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 
The leverities exerciſed againſt him have been al- 
ready related; but it may not be amils here to 
mention ſome of the profeſſed tenets of that great 
man, and for which he ſuffered by the ſpiritual 
power. 
Upon his examination before a convocation held 
by archbiſhop. Arundel, at Black-friars, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of September, 1413, aſſiſted by 
the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and Bangor, 
when he was queſtioned concerning the euchariſt, 
he profeſſed his belief, © that, after conſecration, 
Chriſt's very body was preſent in form of bread, 
the ſame individual body that was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary.” But being aſked by one of the divines 
preſent, to declare, without reſerve, © whether he 
did not hold the bread, after conſecration, to be 
material? turning to the archbiſhop, he ſaid, «I 
believe it is Chriſt's body, in form of bread. Sir, 
believe you not this?” „ Yea, marry, do I,” 
replied the archbiſhop. * But (redemanded the 
doctors) think ye that any part of the bread remains 
after conſecration?” He replied, „It is both 
Chriſt's body and bread : for what faith St. Paul, 
2 Cor. x. The bread which we take, is it not the 
partaking of the body of Chriſt?” Now (added 
the knight) is it not plain that the ſubſtance is 
called bread ?” As thefe anſwers were directly re- 
pugnant to the eſtabliſhed opinion of thole days, 
which held the bread, after conſecration, to be no 
longer material, but abſolutely changed into the 
very body of Chriſt, fir John's enemies, who formed 
the great majority of the aſſembly, cried out that 
he had confeſſed hereſy ; and Dr. Walden, a noted 
theologiſt of thoſe times, undertook to confute Old- 
caſtle by argument; but both their reaſonings are 


* 
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miſerably lame and ſcurrilous. The behaviour of 
the latter on this occaſion was quite indefenſible; 
for, being warmed in his own defence, he com- 
pared the members of the court to Annas and Cai- 
phas, who fat in judgment upon Chriſt, and after- 
wards upon his apoſtles; launched forth into the 
moſt bitter and indecent reflections on the church 
of Rome, and thoſe of the Engliſh clergy who ſup- 


ported her caule ; concluding his harangue thus: 


Rome is the very neſt of Antichriſt, from whence 
came all his dilcipies; prelates, prieſts, and monks 
are the body ; and the ſhaven friars the tail, which 


covers the moſt filthy parts.” Such obloquy could 


not fail to exaſperate the aſſembly, which being un- 
animous in finding him guilty, the archbiſhop pro- 
nounced ſentence of condemnation againſt him; 


and, though he made his eſcape from the Tower, 


he was afterwards apprehend ed, and ſuffered death 
both as a traitor and heretic, by being hanged and 


| burned at Tyburn +. 


But we are now to give an account of the famous 


council of Conſtance, in which the Engliſh made 


oreat a figure. There were at this time no 
fewer than three popes; Peter of Candia, who 
took the name of Alexander V. Peter de Luna, 


lo g 


| who took the name of Benedict XIII. and Angeli 


Corrario, who called himſelf Gregory XII. The 
emperor Sigiſmund had been indetatigable in en- 
deavouring to bring their ſeveral pretenſions under 
ſome compromile : in the mean time Alexander V. 
dying, his tiara was given to Balthazzar Corſa, who 
took the name of John XXIII. His holineſs was at 
this time highly diſtreſſed by Ladiſlaus (Charles 
Durazzo), king of Naples and Sicily, whole victo- 
rious troops had ſhut him up in Bologna; in this 
extremity he had recourſe to the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund, who was come into Italy to conclude a 
treaty with the Venetians. 

Sigiſmund, as emperor, had an opportunity of 
exalting his own power, by the humiliation of the 
pope ; but, on the other hand he was the mortal 
enemy of Ladiſlaus, the tyrant of Italy. John 
propoſed to him to form a league, and aſſemble a 
council; the one to expel the common enemy, and 
the other to confirm his own right to the pontifi- 
cate. 

A council was in fact neceſſary, that of Piſa 
having ordered one to be called at the end of three 
years: accordingly Sigiſmund and John iſſued their 
joint proclamation for the holding this council in the 
little city of Conſtance, ſeated on the weſtern bank 
of the lake of that name; but Ladiſlaus oppoſed 
his victorious army to theſe negociations, and no- 
thing but an extraordinary turn of affairs could de- 


— 


See the State of Religion at the latter end of vol. i. of this 
Hiſtory. 


+ Hall. Walingham. Elmham. 
t See vol. i. p. 696. of this Hiſtory, : 
liver 


OF RELIGION AND OF THE CHURCH. 


liver the emperor and the pope from their criti- | 


cal ſituation; this happened by the death of La- 


diſlaus in 1414, brought about, as was ſuſpected, 


by poiſon, a cuſtom in thoſe times but too pre- 
valent. ; | 
John XXIII. thus delivered from his moſt im- 
placable enemy, and having now only the emperor 
and the council to fear, wanted to put off the meet- 
ing of this high aſſembly, which may not impro- 
perly be ſtyled the ſenate of Europe, as having the 
power of judging over the ſupreme pontiffs them- 
ſelves; but, notwithſtanding all John's arts, the 
meeting was proclaimed, the emperor preſſed for 
its fitting, and thoſe who had a right to aſſiſt at it 
were haitening from all parts to take poſſeſſion of 
the augult title of arbitrators of Chriſtendom : 
John theretore was obliged to go to the council, 
but he made a ſecret convention with the duke of 
Auſtria, to protect his perſon againſt all attempts, 
and to aſſure him an open and ſafe retreat from 
Conſtance when he pleaſed : in ſhort, he omitted 
nothing that could ſecure his perſon and authority. 
On the ſixteenth of November, 1414, the coun- 
cil mer, and never had there been a more numer- 
ous convocation, Beſides the crowd of prelates and 
doctors who aſſiſted at this council, there were 
twenty-eight great vallals of the empire preſent, 
and the emperor himſelf conſtantly attended, as 
did the electors of Metz, Saxony, the Palatine, and 
Brandenburgh, with the dukes of Auſtria and Ba- 
varia, and twenty-ſeven ambaſſadors from the ſe- 
veral courts of Europe“. The bull for calling 
this council bring read, it was declared to be con- 
vocated, not only to aboliſh the ſchiſm which {till 
continued in the church, but alſo to root out the 
hereſy of Wickliff, which had by this time made 
great progreſs abroad, and manifeſtly rended to the 
diſſolution of the papal dignity, which ſerved for 
the baſis and foundation to moſt of the privileges 
claimed by the clergy, and indeed to the hierarchy 
itſelf, The council next choſe its officers and ſer- 
vants, which were equally elected out of the four 
nations of which it was compoſed, viz. the Engliſh, 
Iralians, French, and Germans : but a queſtion of 
a very intereſting nature for the Engliſh now hap- 
pened; it was ſtarted by Peter de Chiaco, cardinal 
de Camera, who was put upon it by the French. 
It was, Whether the Engliſh ſhould fit as a diſ- 
tinct nation in the council, or be conſidered as com- 
prehended in that of Germany?“ After much al- 
tercation on both ſides, the matter was at laſt de- 
cided in favour of the Engliſh, and it was agreed 
that the fathers of the council ſhould be ranged 
under five nations, viz. Italy, France, Germany, 
England, and Spain ; and that the plurality of 
voices ſhould determine all matters propoſed. 
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On the twenty-third day of December the em- 
peror appeared in council, which proceeded to bu- 
ſineſs; and, after much debate, it was found ab- 
lolutely neceſſary towards the re- &ſtabliſnment of 
peace and union in the church, that not only the 
antipopes, Gregory and Benedict, ſhould be diveſted 
of all authority, but even John XXIII. who was 
the only lawful pope (as having been elected and 
acknowleged by the cardinals of the council of Pi- 
la, and ſucceeded to the pope choſen by the ſame 
council) ſhould abdicate his papal dignity. This 
laſt, conſcious of many enormities in his own con- 
duct, for which he dreaded proſecution, ſeemingly 
agreed to the propolal; but this conſent was the 
effect of diſſimulation, for he knew that Sigiſmund 
had made himſelf maſter of the council, by placing 
ſoldiers round the city of Conſtance, under the 
ſpecious pretext of providing for the ſafety of the 
tathers; ſo that the pontiff now found himſelf a 
priſoner in the midſt of the very, council where he 
ſat as preſident. 

He had now no reſource left but to make his ef- 
cape. The emperor cauſed him to be narrowly 
watched; the duke of Auſtria, who was deſirous 
to favour the pope's flight, could not think of any 
better way than by giving the council the diverſion 
of a tournament; in the midſt of the hurry and 
confuſion uſual on theſe occaſions, the pope made 
his eſcape in the dilguile of a poſtilion, and the 
duke of Auſtria ſet out immediately after him: 
they both retired into a part of Switzerland which 
ſtill belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, The duke 
of Burgundy was likewiſe ready to protect the 
pope : this duke was very powerful, both on ac- 
count of his great poſſeſſions and the authority he 
had in France Thus a new ſchiſm was on the 
point of being kindled; the heads of religious or- 
ders who were in the pope's intereſt, were already 
retiring from Conſtance, and the council by this 
turn ot affairs might have become an aſſembly of 
rebels. Sigiſmund, who had been unfortunate on 
lo many occaſions, proved ſucceſsful in this: he 
nad, as we have already obſerved, a body of troops 
at hand, with theſe he made himſelf maſter of all 
the duke of Auſtria's territories in Alſace, Tyrol, 
and Switzerland. This brought the duke back to 
the council, where he aſked pardon on his knees of 
the emperor, and promiſed in the moſt ſolemn 
manner never tor the future to undertake any thing 
contrary to his will, and reſigned all his dominions 
to him, to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould think proper, 
in caſe of infidelity. The emperor upon this gave 
the duke his hand, and pardoned him, upon con- 
dition that he would deliver up the perſonof the pope. 

The fugitive pontiff was accordingly ſeized at 


| Fribourg, and conveyed to a neighbouring caſtle. 


* 


The deputies ſent to this council from England were, firſt, 
the biſhops of Saliſbury, Bath, and Itereford, the abbot of 
Weſtminſter, and the prior of Worceſter ; but, upon the death 
of the biſhops of Saliſbury and Hereford, the Engliſh prelates 
underſtanding that other churches were repreſented by a more 
numerous delegation, ſent Clifford, biſhop of London, the 
chancellors of both univerſities, with twelve doQors, to this 
council, Walfingham, p. 387. The deputies mentioned in 
Rymer's Feedera, are theſe: Nicholas, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells; Robert, biſhop of Saliſbury ; John, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's; William, abbot of Weſtminſter ; John, prior of Wor- 
celter ; Thomas Spofford, abbot of St. Mary's at Vork; Ri- 
chard, earl of Warwick ; Henry Fitz Hugh, lord-chamber- 
lain ; fir Walter Hungerford, fir Ralph Rocheford, John Ho- 
nyngham, doctor of laws. Vol. ix. p. 162, 167, 169. 

Every one of the members of this council (ſays Mr. de Vol- 
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taire, in his Eſſay on General Hiſtory, vol. ii. chap. 60. from 
whence we have chiefly extracted the above account) vied with 
the other in luxury and magnificence ; they brought in their 
train five hundred players ùn inftruments, called in thoſe days 
minſtrels ; ſeven hundred and eighteen courtezans, who were 
openly protected by the magiſtracy of Conſtance. They were 
obliged to build a great number of wooden huts, to lodge all 
the miniſters to luxury and incontinence which thele lords, ra- 
tha than fathers, of the council brought with them. No one 
was aſhamed of theſe practices, which were then as publicly 


| authoriſed in every tate, as they had been formerly in moſt of 


the heathen nations. On this occaſion the church of France 
allowed every archbithop it ſent to the council ten franks a 
day (which is equal to tfty livres [about two guineas Engliſh} 
of our preſent currency), eight to a biſhop, five to an abbot, 


and three to a doctor. 


In 
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In the the mean time the council proceeded to his 
trial : he was charged with having fold benefices 
and reliques, with poiſoning the pope his prede- 
ceſſor, with having murdered a number of innocent 
perſons, in ſhort he was accuſed of the moſt impious 
licentiouſneis, and of the higheſt exceſs of debau- 
chery, even of lodomy and blaſphemy ; they how- 
ever ſuppreſſed fifty-five articles of the verbal pro- 
ceſs, which they thought too great an infamy on the 
pontifical character. At length, on the twenty-ninth 
of May, the ſentence of his depoſition was read, 
in the preſence of the emperor. This ſentence im- 
ported, that the council reſerved to itſelf the power 
of puniſhing the pope for his crimes, according to 
Juſtice or mercy. 

John XXIII. who had formerly given proofs of 
the greateſt courage, was all reſignation, when 
they came to read his ſentence to him in priſon. 
The emperor kept him priſoner three years at Man- 
heim, where he, treated him with ſuch ſeverity, 


that the public began to compaſſionate him more. 


for his ſufferings than it had even hated him for his 
crimes. Thus far I have thought neceſſary to 
carry the tranſactions of this council, in relation to 
the ſettling the ſchiſm in the church ; it now re- 
mains to give an account of the fires which were 
aftewards lighted up by the miſtaken religious zeal 
of this ſame aſſembly, 


The fathers of this council did not originally | 


meet about depoſing a pope, their principal view 
ſeemed to be the retormation of the church. The 
doctrines of Wickliff had been condemned by the 
univerſity of Oxford, and by the biſhops and cler- 

y, but this did not hinder its ſpreading ; his 
Wake, though obſcure and ill written, were every 
where circulated, by mere dint of curioſity, which 
the ſubject of diſpute and the boldneſs of the au- 
thor had railed in all degrees of people, and which 
received no little weight from his unſpotted man- 
ners and purity of life. His works made their way 
into Bohemia, a country newly riſen out of bar- 
bariſm, and which, from the groſſeſt ignorance, 
had arrived at another ſpecies of it, at that time 
called erudition. 

The emperor Charles IV. the lawgiver of Ger- 
many and Bohemia, had founded the univerſity of 
Prague, on the ſame model as that at Paris. In 
this univerſity, Which, in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, contained no leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand ſtudents, the Germars had three voices in all 
deliberations, and the Bohemians only one : John 
Hus, a native of Bohemia, who had attained to the 
degree of a bachelor in that academy, and was 
confeſſor to the queen, Sophia of Bavaria, wife of 
Wenceſlaus, obtained of that princeſs, that, for 
the future, his countrymen ſhould have three votes, 
and the Germans only one. Theſe latter incenſed 
at this change, withdrew from the univerſity, and 
became ſo many irreconcileable enemies to John 
Flus. At the ſame time ſome of Wickliff's works 
had fallen into his hands; and, though he totally 
rejected the ſpeculative doctrine contained in them, 
he adopted the author's paſſionate invectives againſt 
the lives of the popes and biſhops; againſt the ex- 
communications, thundered out with equal levity 
and fury; and, in fine, againſt all eccleſiaſtical 
power; in which neither he nor Wickliff had pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed between the rights and uſurpa- 
tions. This ſtep made him many more enemies, 
but at the ſame time it procured him a number of 
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protectors, eſpecially the queen, whoſe ſpiritu. 
al director he was. He was accuſed before John 
XXIII. and ſummoned to appear in the year 1411, 
which ſummons he did not obey. In the mean 
time the council of Conſtance aſſembled, which was 
to pronounce judgment upon the popes and the 
opinions of men: hither he was alſo,ſummoned, 
the emperor himſelf writing to the court of Bohe- 
mia to deſire he might be lent to give an account 
of his doctrine. 

John Hus, full of confidence, repaired to the 
council, when both he and the pope ought to have 
kept away. He arrived there, accompanied by 
ſeveral Bohemian gentlemen and many of his dil- 
ciples; and, what is moſt - remarkable, he came 
with the emperor's ſafe- conduct, dared the eigh- 
teenth of October, 1414, and drawn up in the 
fulleſt and moſt favourable terms; but no ſooner 
was he arrived, than he was committed to cloſe 
confinement, and the council proceeded to try him, 
at the ſame time with the pope. He, like the 
pope, made his eſcape z and, like him, was brought 
back again, and they were both confined for ſome 
time in the ſame priſon. 


At length he appeared before the council, load- 


ed with chains, and was examined concerning ſeve- 
ral paſſages in his writings. Ir is certain any man 
may be ruined by wreſting the meaning of his 
words: what teacher, what writer is ſure of life, 
if we condemn to the flames a perſon who ſays, 
« there is but one catholic church, which contains 
all the predeſtined in its boſom ; that a reprobate 
is not a member of this church; that the temporal 
lords ought to oblige the prieſts to obſerve the law; 


and that a wicked pope is not a vicar of Jeſus Chriſt? 


And yet theſe, and no others, were the propolitions 
maintained by John Hus, and which he explained 
in ſuch a manner as might have acquitted him, had 
not the council put ſuch a ſenſe upon them as was 
found neceſſary to condemn him. 

The fathers of the council were determined that 
Hus ſhould retract his cpinion ; and Hus, on his 
ſide, perſuaded he was 1n the right, would not ac- 
knowlege himſelf in an error. The emperor, mov- 
ed with compaſſion, ſaid to him, What harm is 
there in abjuring errors, falſely attributed to you? 
I am ready this moment to abjure all kind of er- 
rors, does it follow from thence that I have held 
them?” Hus, however, remained inflexible : he 
demonſtrated the difference between a general de- 
monſtration of errors, and retracting an opinion as 
an error, and choſe rather to be burnt than ac- 
knowlege that he had been in the wrong. 

The council were as obſtinate as himſelf ; but his 
obſtinacy in ruſhing to certain death was ſomething 
heroic, whereas that of condemning him to the 
flames was an act of great cruelty. The emperor, 
notwithſtanding the ſafe-· conduct he had granted, 
ordered the elector Palatine to ſee him carried to 
execution, and he was accordingly burnt alive in 
preſence of the elector, chanting out hymns of 
praiſe to the divinity till the flames ſtifled his voice. 
After his death, the duke of Bavaria ordered the 
executioner's ſervant to throw all the martyr's 
cloaths (for that title he certainly deſerved, if ever 
man did) into the flames; and his aſhes, being 
carefully collected, were caſt into the Rhine. 

Some months after, the council exerciſed the 
ſame ſeverity againſt a diſciple and friend to John 
Hus, named Jerom, whom we commonly call Je- 

rom 
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OF RELIGION AND OF THE CHURCH. 


Gerſon, and the deputies of the univerſity of 
Paris, even found great difficulty in getting the 
two following propolitions condemned, v1z. © That 
in ſome caſes the aſſaſſination of a perſon might be- 
come a virtuous act: that it is more meritorious in a 
knight than in an eſquire, and far more in a prince 


rom of Prague. This man was greatly ſuperior in 
underſtanding and eloquence to Hus ; he at firſt 
had ſubſcribed to the condemnation of his maſter's 
doctrine ; but being informed with what greatnels 
of foul he had encountered death, he was aſhamed 
to ſurvive him, and having made a public retrac- 
tion, he was conſigned to the flames. 

Poggio the Florentine, ſecretary to John XXIII. 
and one of the firſt reſtorers of letters, Who was 
preſent at his examinations and execution, ſays that 
he never heard any thing that approached ſo nearly 
to the eloquence of the Greeks and Romans as the 
ſpeech which Jerom made to his judges: “ He 
ſpoke (fays he) like Socrates, and walked to the 
{take with as much chearfulneſs as that great phi- 
loſopher drank the cup of hemlock.” ; 

The council having depoſed the true pope in 
the manner we have already related, wanted the 
renunciations of thoſe who pretended to the pon- 
tificate. Corrario ſent them his; but the proud 
Spaniard, Luna, would never yield: the council 
found no difficulty in depoſing him, but it was 
an affair of greater importance to fix upon the 
choice of one to ſucceed him. The cardinals 
claimed the right of election as immediately 


veſted in themſelves; and the council, as repreſen- 


tatives of the whole Chriſtian church, pretended 
likewiſe to the ſame right. The preſent queſtion 
was about giving a head to the church and a ſove- 
reign to Rome. It was but juſt that the cardinals, 
who conſtituted the privy-council of this ſovereign, 
and the fathers of the general council, who acted 
in conjunction with them, as reprefentatives of the 
church, ſhould with them enjoy an equal right of 
ſuffrage : thirty deputies of the council joined with 
the cardinals in electing Otho Colonna, of the ſame 
family who had been excommunicated by pope 
Boniface VIII. to the fifth generation. This pope, 
who, after his election, changed his illuſtrious name 
for that of Martin V. poſſeſſed all the qualities of a 
prince with the virtues of a biſhop. 

Never had the irauguration of a pontiff been 
attended with greater pomp : he went in proceſſion 
to the church, mounted on a white palfrey, the 
emperor and the count Palatine on foot, leading 
it by the reins, a numerous croud of princes, and 
all the members of the council cloſed the train. 
When he arrived in the church, the tripple crown 
was put on his head, which the popes had worn 
for upwards of two centuries. 

There had been great complaints made in this 
council, for above two years, againſt the annates 
or firſt-fruits, the exemptions, the reſervations, and 
the taxes impoſed by the popes on the clergy, for 
the profit of the holy ſee; and againſt the torrent 
of vice with which the church was at this time 
overflowed. But how did this ſo much deſired re- 
formation end ? Pope Martin declared, firſt, that 
no ex-mptions ought to be granted, without ſhew- 
ing juſt cauſe. Secondly, that an enquiry ſhould 
be made into the re- united benefices, Thirdly, 
that the revenues of vacant churches ſhould be 
diſpoſed of, according to common law. Fourthly, 
he made an ineffe&ual prohibition of ſimony. Fifth- 
ly, he ordered for the future, thoſe that had be- 
nefices ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the tonſure. 
Sixthly, he forbad the celebration of maſs in a lay 
habit. Theſe were the laws promulgated by the 
molt ſolemn aſſembly in the univerſe. 
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than in a knight.” This doctrine of aſſaſſination 
had been maintained in France by one John Petit, 
a doctor of the univerſity of Paris, upon the occa- 
ſion of the murder of the king's own brother. The 
council for a long time evaded Gerſon's petition, 
but at length it was obliged to condemn this doc- 
trine of murder, though without mentioning the 
cordelier John Petit's name. 5 

We cannot cloſe our account of this coun- 
cil, withour noticing fome tranſactions thereof, 
which were peculiarly honourable to the Engliſh 
nation. 

In the nineteenth ſeſſion of this council, the 
queſtion of precedency between the Engliſh and 
the Arragonele, or Spaniards, was again revived, 
through the intrigues of the French deputies, and 
for a while by its violence cauſed a total ceſſatiòn 
of all buſineſs; but the noble ſtand made by the 
Engliſh, and the great credit their nation was in at 
this time with all Europe, was ſuch, that, before 
the end of this council, an end was put to this at- 
fair entirely in their favour; and the queſtion run- 
ning between the right of precedency of the uni- 
verſities of Oxford and Salamanca, the antiquity, 
privileges, and excellency of the former were de- 
tended by Henry de Abingdon, of Merton college, 
in Oxford, in a formal ſpeech, with ſo much glory 
and advantage, that the council gave the point en- 
tirely in favour of that univerſity. 211 

On the twenty - ſecond of April, 1418, the coun- 
cil of Conſtance was diſſolved by the new pope, 
Martin V. after having been aſſembled four years 
and an half, viz. from the firſt of November, 1413, 
and after having rendered itſelf famous by the 
irretrievable blow it had inflicted upon the papal au- 
thority by the ſpirited decree paſſed in its fourth 
ſeſſion, by which a general council was declared 
above any pope, and that, being gathered roge- 
ther in the Holy Ghoſt, and repreſenting the ca- 
tholic church militant, it received a power imme- 
diately from Jeſus Chriſt, which perſons of all con- 
ditions, even popes themſelves, were obliged to 
obey in every thing which concerned the faith, the 
extirpation of ſchiſm, and reformation of the church 
in head and members.” In ſhort, the authority of 
a general council was ultimately confirmed by the 
approbation of two unqueſtionable popes, John 
XXIII. and Martin V“. 

In the mean time the Lollards underwent ſevere 
perſecutions in England. Preſentments of heretics 
were formally ordered by Henry Chicheley, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury (in the room of Arundel, 
who died in 1415), in a convocation held at Lon- 
don, July 1, 1416, enjoining every pariſh to give 
in the names of all perſons ſuſpected of hereſy with- 
in their reſpective diſtricts; and ordering that the 
dioceſans, upon ſuch informations, ſhould iſſue out 
procels againſt the accuſed perſons. 

Theſe injunctions were carried into execution 
with a moſt fiery zeal, and the biſhops obliged all 
whom they ſuſpected, to ſwallow abjuration in the 
moſt copious terms. It was about this time that 
fir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, was taken by 
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the lord Powis, and ſent up to London, where he 
iuffered death in the manner related in the civil 
hiſtory *. 

In the year 1418, a ſynod was called by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, at London, which grant- 
ed two tenths as a ſupply for the war with France; 
and the duke of Bedford notified to the aſſembly 
the election of pope Martin V. whole elevation was 
celebrated with rejoicings and acts of devotion. 
The aſſembly then enacted a decree for regulating 
the graduations at the two univerſities, which de- 
cree met with great oppolition at Oxtord and 
Cambridge, though it was at lalt received by the 
interpoſition of king Henry V. who was himſelf a 
patron of learning. 

The meek Martin V. proved as encroaching a 

pe upon the Engliſh church as any of his prede- 
ceſſors had ever been: he diſpoſed of b.ſhoprics by 
way of proviſion, and vacated the elections of the 
chapters. Henry V. in order to put a (top to this 
uſurpation, as allo to reform a number of abuſes 
which had crept in among the clergy, ſent John 
Ketterick, biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield, to 
demand an expreſs concordat upon the abules ſo 
much complained of. The pope, who knew too 
much of Henry to think. of dallying with him, on 
the ſeventeenth of April, 1419, eſtabliſhed the 
following concordat between the ſee of Rome and 
the church of England. 

«© Thar it was agreed by pope Martin V. for the 
reformation of the church of England, and of the 
dominions of Ireland and Wales, that the number 
of cardinals ſhould be ſo moderate that it might not 
be a burthen to the church, nor render the dignity 
mean and contemptible. 

© That they ſhould be elected indifferently out 
of all the nations of Chriſtendom, and be created 
with the conſent of the college of cardinals, or the 
greateſt part of them. 

<« That ſince, on occaſion of indulgencies granted 
by the popes; and the great number of thoſe per- 
ſons who diſtributed them, which now abounded in 
England more than formerly, many encouraged 
themſelves in a bold licentiouſneſs; and, neglecting 
their proper cures and proper churches, flocked 
to make their confeſſions in thoſe places where the 
indulgencies were given out; it ſhould therefore be 
in the power of the dioceſan of the place to enquire 
into the quality of thoſe indulgencies, to ſuſpend 
thoſe which were ſcandalous, and to ſend notice to 
the pope that he might revoke them. 

That there ſhould be no appropriations of pa- 
rochial churches, without the knowlege and con- 
ſent of the biſhop of that dioceſe. 

„That all appropriations of perpetual vicar- 
ages in the pariſh churches, made during the 
late ſchiſm, ſhould be recalled ; and perpetual vi- 
cars be ordained in them by the ordinaries of the 
place: and that in every parochial church there 
ſhould be one conſtant vicar to have the cure of 
touls, who ſhould be ſufficiently endowed to main- 


tain. hoſpitality, and to ſupport the charges of his 


runction. 

„ That all the privileges of uſing the pontifi- 
cal veſtments granted to inferior prelates ſince the 
death of Gregory XI. ſhould be revoked ; but 
thoſe which had been obtained before, ſhould con- 
tinue. 
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© That whereas the plurality of benefices was 
contrary to the canons, and no diſpenſations could 
be lawfully made in this caſe, unleſs in favour of 
perſons of noble birth or excellent learning, yer 
luch diſpenſations were now common; it was there- 
fore ordained, that they ſhould not be granted for 
the future; though thoſe which had been, might 
continue 1n force, excepting only ſuch as were 
ſcandalous, of which the ordinary of the place 
ſhould take cognizance. 

„That whereas the popes, in latter times, had 
given diſpenſations to perſons who had obtained 


| benefices ſupplied with curates before, to enjoy 


them for a term of years, or for ever, to the great 
ſcandal of the church; it was therefore ordained 
that all thoſe diſpenſations ſhould be recalled, and 
the perſons be left to common law. 

And whereas diſpenſations granted by the 
popes for non-relidence, or to give to the arch- 
deacons licence of viſiting by their proctors, had 
cauſed not only a great neglect of the cure of ſoulz, 
but a contempt of epiſcopal authority, it was 
therefore ordained, that no ſuch diſpenſations 


ſhould be made for the future, unleſs upon very 


great reaſons; and that all which had been, ſhould 
be revoked. 95 

That all letters of licence to obtain any eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, whether cures or ſine · cures, which 
had been given to monks and friars, and not yet put 
in execution, ſhould be revoked; and that there 
ſhould be no more of them for the time to come. 

„That thoſe of the Engliſh who were fit for 
places or offices in the court of Rome, fhould ſtand 
as fair to be elected as thoſe of other nations.” 

The pope, after paſſing an act ſo much in favour 
of the church of England, applied to Henry to have 
all thoſe laws which had been made to the preju- 
dice of his authority, abrogated ; but Henry ſoon 
gave his holineſs to underſtand that this was not in 
the power of the crown to grant. About this pe- 
riod another convocation was held in London, 
wherein one Richard Walker, a prieſt of Worceſter, 
was tried and convicted of witchcraft, waich he ſo- 
lemnly renounced, and did public penance. Ma- 
ny people were hkewiſe obliged to abjure Lollard- 
iſm; and the aſſembly granted a large ſubſidy to 
the king, who ſuppreſſed French monaſteries in 
England, and granted their lands to other colleges 
of the learned. After Henry's marriage, a convoca- 
tion, held at London, made the king a preſent of 
a tenth, but upon the following conditions, pro- 
poſed by the famous Lyndwood : 

„ Firſt, that the king's purveyors ſhould not 
over-reach upon the goods of churchmen. 

„ Secondly, That no clergyman ſhould be im- 
priſoned, but for theft or murder; and that when 
proſecuted for other crimes, they ſhould be bail- 
able +.” It is pretended that theſe exceptions were 
confirmed by act of parliament, but no ſuch act is 
to be found vpon the records, | 

Pope Maitin V. having ſummoned a new coun- 
cil at Pavia, in the beginning of the year 1421, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury held another convo- 
cation, for the election of delegates, the names of 
whom were returned to the king, whoſe preroga- 
tive it was to pitch upon what number he thought 
proper to repreſent the Engliſh clergy in the en- 


ſuing council: a ſum of money was likewiſe voted 
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e delegates who were to act on this occaſion. 
wer — alſo ſeveral were puniſhed for 
hereſy and other crimes. 

Archbiſhop Chicheley was famous for a great 
number of conſtitutions which he enacted, enjoin- 
ing the celebration of feſtivals, regulating the pro- 
bates of wills by adminiſtration, inſtituting Fl kind 
of inquiſition againſt L. ollardiſm, providing againſt 
falſe weights, reviving the conſtitutions of John 
Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who decreed 
that in thoſe caſes and articles in which the ſen- 
tence of the greater excommunication was incurred, 
ſhould be publicly declared in every pariſh church 
for the information of the people; and augmenting 
the ſtipends of vicars, who were allowed to ſue for 
ſuch augmentation © in forma pauperum.” 

The laſt eccleſiaſtical occurrence in the reign of 
Henry V. was the reformation of the Benedictine 
monks, who were become ſo luxurious and diffo- 
lute that the king himſelf interpoſed to reduce them 
to greater regularity ; and by his orders a provin 
cial chapitulary was held in the year 1422, in the 
chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, where the following 
regulations paſſed. | 

« That the abbots ſhould employ their attention 
in the cure of ſouls; and that the extravagance of 
their equipage ſhould be retrenched, ſo that none 
ſhould be attended by above twenty horſe, under a 
ſevere temporal penalty. 

« That none of the monks ſhould. ever make 
gifts of the effects of the convent above the value 
of forty ſhillings. 

« That they ſhould be uniform in the colour and 
faſhion of their habits. 

That their neceſſities ſhould be ſupplied, not 
in money, which none of the order ought to poſſeſs, 
but in proviſion of things needful. 

“That they ſhould not have diſtinct private cells 
for the entertainment of female gueſts. 

« Laſtly, That, ſince the way to preſerve chaſtity 
was to avoid the converſation of women, therefore 
none of the monks ſhould have liberty to go into 
the cities or towns to viſi:s or merry-makings.” 

No ſooner had the illuſtrious Henry V. paid the 
common debt of nature, and the reins of govern- 
ment were devolved into the hands of an infant 
king, than the ſee of Rome began to take advan- 
tage of a circumſtance which appeared ſo favour- 
able for her purpoſe, and to endeavour at levelling 
that terrible tence againſt her uſurpations, the ſta- 
tute of Præmunire. This ſtatute, which has been 
already mentioned on ſeveral occaſions, though it 
did not directly attack the pope, ſince the parlia- 
ment had no juriſdiction over him, yet as it hin- 
dered the Engliſh from applying to the court of 
Rome for things contrary to the prerogative of the 
crown and the laws of the realm, it abridged the 
pope of good part of the advantages which he pre- 
tended to reap from his apoſtolic power. Ir will, 
pernaps be thought ſtrange that the popes ſhould 
be ſilent at the time, and ſo long after the time this 
ſtatute was paſſed ; but the continued ſchiſm which 
had rent the Roman church from 1378 to 1409, 
had hindered them from ſtirring. It is true there 
was an interval of ſome years, during which Alex- 
ander V. and John XXIII. might have made ſome 
attempt againſt that law; but Alexander's ponti- 
cate was very ſhort, and John was employed in 
affairs which he thought of more importance. Mar- 
un V. however, did not conſider this affair with 
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the ſame indifference; and he no ſooner heard of 
the death of Henry V. than he thought the mino- 


rity of his ſucceſior, Henry VI. a tavourable op- 


portunity to compaſs his ends. Accordingly he 
wrote a thundering letter to Chicheley, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; upbraiding him tor his remiſſneſs, 
and enjoining him to exert his utmoſt efforts to get 
this ſtatute repealed. As this letter is a very ex- 
traordinary one of its kind, and ſhews the pope's 
ſentiments of the pretended privileges of his ſee, it 
may not be unacceptable to give an extract from it; 
ſuch of our readers who may be deſirous of peruſ- 
ing it entire, will find it in biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, vol. i. ; 

He begins with accuſing the archbiſhop in the 
warmeſt terms with “having neglected his paſto- 
ral care, and minding nothing but the means of 
amaſſing wealth.” He tells him, “ that he ſuffer- 
ed his flock to brouze on poiſonous herds, and that 
when wolves came to devour them, he ſtood like a 
dumb dog, without ſo much as barking.” Then 
he inveighs againſt the ſtature of Præmunire as an 
act that repealed the laws of God and the church, 
and ſubverted the ancient uſages of the good king- 
dom of England.” He complains that “ ſuch a. 
rigour 1s the more unjuſtifiable, as the Engliſh go- 
vernment does not treat Jews, Turks, and Infi- 
dels with lo great ſeverity : people of all countries 
and perſuaſions (fays he) have the liberty of com- 
ing into England, only thoſe who have cures 
beſtowed on them by - Chriſt's-viear--are exclud- 
ed; thoſe only are baniſhed, ſeized, impriſoned, 
tripped of their fortunes, and thrown; out of the 
king's protection. Was ever ſuch iniquity (ex- 
claims this mild and modeſt pontiff) paſſed into a 
law?” He concludes with an order to the arch- 
biſhop to repair immediately on the receipt of his 
letter to the council, and uſe all his intereſt there, 
and in the parliament, for the abrogating this ſta- 
tute z and threatening him, in caſe of remiſſneſs or 
non-compliance with this his apoſtolic injunction, 
that he ſhould incur the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion,” | 

If it ſhould be enquired, why pope Martin pour-. 
ed forth all his indignation upon Chicheley in par- 
ticular, who was not concerned in the ſtatute of 
Præmunire, paſſed long before he was archbiſhop? 
the reaſon is this, Chicheley had oppoſed to his ut- 
moſt the papal exemptions ; he had diſſuaded 
Henry V. from conſenting that Henry Beaufort, 
his uncle, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſhould be made 
cardinal and legate a latere for life ; moreover, he 
had publicly declared that the views of the ſee of 
Rome were perpetually to drain the country of its 
treaſures for the aggrandizing of her own ſons. 

Chicheley, on receiving the above letter, ſent an 
apology for his conduct to Rome; notwithſtand- 
which he was again ſeverely reprimanded ; and, 
notwithſtanding the archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhops of London, Durham, and Lincoln wrote 
to his holineſs in favour of their brother, and that 
their inſtances were backed by the univerſity of 
Oxtord, which gave teſtimony greatly in honour 
of the archbiſhop's character, whom they termed 
the golden candleſtick of the church of England,” 
yet Martin remained implacable, and ſummoned 
Chicheley to Rome, as an enemy to the. pope in 
England. 

At laſt the _— ſeeing the pope thus ob- 
ſtinate, and not daring; longer to diſobey him, went, 

with 
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with ſeveral other biſhops, to the houle of com- 
mons, where he made a long ſpeech, tending to 
periuvade the houſe to repeal the ſtatute, and put 
them in mind of the danger of an interdict upon 
the whole kingdom. Bur the members, ſuppoling 
this harangue was the effect of compulſion, paid 
no regard to the metropolitan's threats or remon- 
ſtrances, but preſented an addreſs to the king, pray- 
ing that he would take the archbiſhop into his pro- 
tection, and to write to the pope in his behalf. 
When the cruſade againſt the Bohemians was 
preached up, and the cardinal of Wincheſter de- 
clared general of the enterprize, the pope ordered 
that prelate to collect a tenth from the Engliſh 
clergy, for the expence of the expedition; but all 
the convocation would grant was eight pence in the 
mark, on condition it ſhould be found conſiſtent 
with the king's prerogative, and the laws of the 
kingdom. The pope's nuncio thinking this ſup- 
ply inſufficient, had the inſolence to venture to col- 
le& money without being properly authoriſed, and 
was impriſoned for his preſumption: in ſhort, 
Martin perceiving he was ſupported neither by the 


king's council, the clergy, nor the people, dropped | 
the affair, not thinking proper to expole his autho- | 


rity any farther. | 
ope Martin V. in the year 1430, iſſued his 
ſammons for a general council to meet at Baſil, the 
-apital of a canton of that name in Switzerland; 
upon which the archbiſhop of Canterbury held a 
con vocation at London, when the following delegates 
were choſen to repreſent the Engliſh church in that 
aſſembly, and two pence in the pound voted to de- 
fray their expences: Thomas, biſhop of Worceſter; 
Wilkam, prior of Norwich; Thomas Brown, dean 
of Saliſbury; Peter Patrick, chancellor of Lincoln; 
Robert Baſton, precentor of Lincoln; John Saliſ- 
bury, doctor of divinity ; and John Simon Deſbo- 
rough, bachelor in common law. Theſe received 
inſtructions to act againſt all papal diſpenſations and 
other abuſes which had crept into the church of 
Rome, eſpecially that of providing livings for un- 
qualified perſons. Pope Martin would have avoid- 
ed convening this council if it had been in his 
power, but finding himſelf ſtrongly preſſed by the 
ror and other princes in Chriſtendom, he or- 
dered cardinal Julian Ceſarini to preſide as legate, 
and open the aſſembly; but dying before its meet- 
ing, which was in the year 1431, Eugenius IV, 
was choſen in his room. | 
Neither the emperor Sigiſmund nor the fathers 
of the council of Conſtance had foreſeen the con- 
ſequences of the execution of John Hus and Jerom 
of Prague. Out of their aſhes roſe a civil war; for 
the Bohemians looked upon this action as a cruel 
affront offered to their whole country, and imputed 
the death of their fellow-citizens to the revenge of 
the Germans, who had withdrawn from the univer- 


firy of Prague: they openly reproached the emperor | 


with having violated the law of nations; and, not 
long afterwards, when Sigiſmund attempted to 
ſucceed his brother Wenceſlaus in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, he found that, though he was em- 
peror and king of Hungary, the death of two pri- 
vate citizens barred his way to the throne of Bohe- 
mia. The avengers of John Hus amounted to no 
leſs than forty thouſand. Martin V. eſpouſing the 
cauſe of Sigiſmund, and publiſhing cruſades againſt 
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the Huſſites, they found themſelves obliged to ſtand 
in their own defence, and choſe for their general a per- 
ſon called Ziſka (or the One- eyed), chief in barbarity 
and rank among theſe barbarians who defeated Si- 
giſmund in ſeveral battles. This fame Ziſka hav. 
ing loſt his only remaining eye in an engagement, 
ſtill continued to march at the head of his troops, 
giving his orders to his generals, and aſſiſting at 
their victories: he commanded his ſoldiers, that, af. 
ter his death, they ſhould make a drum of hisſkin®, 
which they obeyed, and theſe his remains proved 
for a long time fatal to his enemies. | 

This war continued till the meeting of the coun- 
cil of Baſil, which, conſidering the bad ſucceſs ot 
Sigiſmund, reſolved to make peace with the Hul. 
ſites. With this view the fathers invited them to 
ſend deputies to the council; who, being ſent ac- 
cordingly, preſented the four following articles 
containing their chief tenets and fentiments, in 
which they differed from the church of Rome, to 
: whom they offered to reunite themſelves fhould it 
agree to theſe articles: | 

&« I. That communion in both kinds ſhould be 
adminiſtered to the Bohemian laity. 

II. That offenders ſhould be puniſhed accord. 
ing to the law of God, and by thoſe to whom ſuch 

correction belonged. 

III. That the word of God ſhould be preach- 
ed by paſtors properly qualified. And, 

IV. That the clergy ſhould have no juriſdic- 
tion over temporalities.” 

Eugenius IV. who had by this time ſucceed. 
ed pope Martin, highly reſented the proceed- 
ings of the council: he ſaid, that admitting the 
Bohemians to a conference was an indignity, not 
only to the holy ſee, but to the authority of the 
council of Conſtance, wherein thoſe heretics had 
been ſo ſolemnly condemned; he therefore pub- 
liſhed a bull in in the beginning of the year 1432, 
diſſolving the council, and ſummoning another to 
Bologna in a year. The members, however refuſed 
to ſeparate, and paſſed ſeveral decrees, which placed 
the authority of a general council above that of the 
; pope, and vacating the bull for their diſſolution. 
On this occaſion a convocation was held at London, 
in which it was reſolved to ſend more delegates to 
the council, and that ſome of them ſhould repair to 
the pope, in order to attempt an accommodation be- 
tween him and the council. In this ſame convoca- 
| tion a diſpute happened between the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, about precedency; 2 
Kemp, archbiſhop of Vork, having obtained a car- 
dinal's hat, claimed the upper hand of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in the parliament houſe at Weſtmin- 
| ſter; Chicheley oppoſed this with great firmneſs: 
; pope Eugenius, before whom the matter was laid, 
| eſpouſed the cauſe of the cardinalate, though with- 
| out any effect. 

The diſpute between the pope and the council 
| now flamed forth more violent than ever; but the 
emperor, the king of France, and moſt of tke other 
princes of Europe, declaring for the council, and 
this latter threatening to ſuſpend the pope, Euge- 
nius ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of confirming 
the council and approving its decrees. 

This forced compliance of the pope appeaſed the 
quarrel for ſome time, and, in the year 1433, the 


| affair of the Huſſite hereſy was taken into ſerious 


— 
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conſideration. 


conſideration. The fathers of the council exhauſt- 
ed all their art and — in perſuading the Bo- 
hemians to ſubmit to the church at diſcretion; but 
finding them inflexible, reſolved to grant their de- 
mands, on condition that they ſnould be previouſ- 


ly explained, in order to avoid new diſputes. This 


they accordingly did by the mouth of their orator, 
Peter Payne, an Engliſhman, and a concordat was 
ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. This af- 
fair being accommodated, Sigiſmund was acknow- 
leged king of Bohemia, after having approved of 
the concordat, and ſubſcribed ſome other condi- 
tions; but he had no ſooner mounted the throne, 
than he broke his promiſe, and the pope refuſed to 
ſign the concordat: the troubles of Bohemia were 
renewed; and, being fomented by the pope of 
Rome, continued till the Huſſites were entirely 
ruined“. i 
In the year 1438, the univerſity of Oxford com- 
Jlained that church-preferments were beſtowed 
without any regard to learning or merit : that the 
colleges were thereby become empty, becaule there 
was no need of ſtudy or learning to be qualified for 
a benefice. Whereupon the convocation, then ſit- 
ting, formed a canon, declaring © that none but 
raduates in either of the univerſities ſhould be ca- 
pable of enjoying benefices+.” : | 
During theſe tranſactions, Chichely, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, died, after having filled that ſee 
twenty-nine years, during all which time he had 
been a ſtrenuous aſſertor of his own independency, 
and that of the church of England, though ſome- 
times obliged to give way to the neceſſity of a con- 
junction with the Roman pontiff. He was alſo a 
remarkable benefaftor to learning and learned 
foundations. He was ſucceeded by John Strafford, 
ſon to the earl of Strafford, one of the greateſt fa- 
milies in England. This prelate, at the time of 
his acceſſion to the ſee of Canterbury, was lord 
high-treaſurer and biſhop of Bath and Wells. Un- 
der this prelate the clergy complained grievouſly 
that the . act of Premunire, which was meant to 
uard the church of England, was, by the con- 
firudton of the common lawyers, turned into an 
engine of oppreſſion, and that, by the arts of per 
verſe men, they were ſubjected to all manner of 
perſecution, by vexatious ſuits in the courts, and 
this by the milapplication of a ſingle word; for it 
was enacted in that ftatute, ** That if any purchaſe 
or purſue, or cauſe to be purchaſed or purſued, in 
the court of Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſlations, 
proceſſes, &c. &c. affecting the king's _ * 
&c. Now they obſerved, that when common lawyers 
were diſpoſed to harraſs the clergy, they put ſuch 
a conſtruction upon the word elſewhere, as to bring 
them within the ſtatute, if ever they ſhould proſe- 
cute any matter of eccleſiaſtical right before any of 
the eccleſiaſtical courts without the kingdom; 
whereas the word e/ſewhere can only refer to the 
place in which the pope might chance to preſide 
and therefore they prayed that ſome remedy might 
be applied to this evil, by expunging el/ewbere in 
the ſtatute of Præmunire: but the times were too 
unſettled for them to obtain immediate ſatisfaction. 
The difpute between the council of Baſil and 
pope Eugenius IV. being again revived, on ac- 
count of his perfidy in refuſing to ſign the concor- 
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dat, the aſſembly proceeded to depoſe him, and, 
in the year 1440 or 1441, choſe another pope in 


his room. This was Amadeus, duke of Savoy, 


who was the firſt of his family who had borne the 
title of duke, and afterwards turned hermit from a 
motive of devotion, which Poggio ſays he thinks 
to have been far from real: be that as it may, his 
ptety could not hold out againſt the temptation of 
a tripple crown; accordingly he was declared ſu- 
preme pontiff, though a layman, and took the 
name of Felix V. But that which had occaſioned 
lo violent a ſchiſm, and the moſt bloody war in the 
time of Urban VI. now only produced a few eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſputes, bulls, cenſures, counter-excom- 
munications, and ſplenetic invectives: the council 
of Baſil had beſtowed the epithets of ſimoniſt, ſchiſ- 
matic, heretical, and perjured, on Eugenius IV. 
and his ſecretary returned the abuſe by ſtyling the 
fathers fools, madmen, and barbarians, and their 
new pontiff Cerberus and Antichriſt. In fine, in 
the year 1449, this council diſperſed gradually of 
itſelf, and this hermit-pope duke of Savoy con- 
tented himſelf with a cardinal's hat, and left the 
church in its uſual tranquility. Eugenius dying 
in 1447, vas ſucceeded by Nicholas V. who, up- 
on the reſignation of Felix, was acknowleged as 
lawful pope. Thus ended at length this ſchiſm, in 
which there was a complication of three ſchiſms, 
firſt between Eugenius IV. and the council of Baſil 
then between two general councils, and laftly be- 


tween two ous My reaſon for having introduced 
d 


what paſſed between the two famous councils of 
Conſtance and Baſil, was to ſhew the reader, in its 


true light, the wretched ſtare of the church in 


thoſe days. 

Nothing remarkable happened for a year or two 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs in England. On the firſt of 
June, 1452, Strafford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
died, and was ſucceeded by John Kemp, archbiſhop 
of York and cardinal, who held his ſee not quite 
two years, and was ſucceeded by Thomas Bour- 
chier, brother to the earl of Eſſex and cardinal- 
biſhop of Ely. He owed his election to the monks 
alone, which was confirmed by the pope. He 
compoſed a ſet of articles of reformation for his 
province, amongſt which were the following: 


« I. That all religious who, abandoning their 


habit, entered upon parochial cures, ſhould loſe 
their freedom, and be puniſhed as deſerters from 
their order. 

II. That no church-living ſhould be farmed, 
without leave from the biſhop. And, 

III. Laſtly, That all marriages and laſt teſta- 
ments ſhould have two witneſſes.” 

But the moſt remarkable churchman that lived 


at this period was Reginald Peacock, biſhop of 


Chicheſter, a perſon of great learning and reputa- 
tion, who appears to have been a kind of free- 


thinker in matters of religion. If we believe Col- 


her and other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, he maintain- 
ed, that the meaning of the holy Scriptures was 
to be collected by the force of natural reaſon ; and 
as for the generality of preaching, it was little bet- 
ter than bawling in the pulpit. He denied the 
apoſtles were the authors of the creed which goes 
under their name; queſtioned the received doctrine 
of ſeveral articles; and made human reaſon the ul- 
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- timate judge of the controverſy. 
deſcent of our Saviour into hell; and though he 
granted the article of the Catholic Church might 
paſs, he added, that Chriſtians were not bound to 
the obſervance of the canons any farther than they 
could be found agrecable to reaſon and good ſenſe.“ 
For theſe tencts, and others that were deemed equal- 
ly erroneous, publiſhed by him in a long creed, 
drawn up in Engliſh, he was condemned, in a con- 
vocation, held at London, by Strafford, then arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and, upon the death of 
the carl of Suffolk, his great patron, in the year 
1450, his books were ordered to be burnt, and 
himſelf forced to recant part of his writings. He 
was afterwards deprived of his ſee, and ſent to live 
at Maidftone, in Kent, where he died in ob— 
tcurity. 

During the remainder of the period under con- 
ſideration, the civil and cccleſiaſtical affairs of Eng- 
land are fo interwoven, that the latter have general- 
ly been accounted for in the relation given of the 
tormer ; we ſhall therefore be very brief on this 
head, touching only on ſuch matters which could 
not be introduced in the civil hiſtory, 

Edward IV. found the friendſhip of the clergy 
ſo neceſſary for ſupporting his U1{puted title to the 
crown, that he rather enlarged than abridged their 
privileges. He granted them a charter, ex-mpt- 
ing them from the juriſdiction of the civil power, 
in criminal cauſes, and remitting all ſuch to the 
judgment of their ordinarics. 

In this reign, pope Sixtus IV. at the ſolicitation 
of Graham, archbiſhop clect of St. Andrew's, in 
Scotland, erected that ſce and Glaſgow into arch- 
biſhoprics, independent of the diocele of York, 
which claimed a juriſdiction over the church of 
Scotland: but the ſame pope, to make this en- 
croachment go down with the Engliſh clergy more 
{moothly, granted them ſeveral advantageous bulls, 
by which they were rendered more independent of 
the ſecular power; and allo confirmed, renewed, 
and greatly augmented the privileges of the univer- 
ſity of Oxtord. 

Upon the death of the uſurper Richard III. 
whole ſhort and troubled reign left little room for 
any eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of note, archbiſhop 
Bourchier placed the crown of England on the head 
of the fortunate carl of Richmond, Henry VII. 
and dying in the year 1486, was ſucceeded by 
Morton, biſhop of Ely, who had been greatly in- 
ſtrumental in raiſing Henry to the throne, The. 
civil hiſtory of this king's reign has ſhewa us, that 
his ſituation, hke thar of Edward IV. laid him 
under a kind of neceſſiry of keeping fair with the 
clergy ; and they, in return, took care to gratify 
io obliging a patron. The ſecure retreat that ſanc- 
tuaries afforded to all thoſe who took refuge in 
them, had given Henry no little uneaſineſs in the 
caſes of Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck; he 
theretore applied to his friends the churchmen, to 
give up ſome part of this their privilege in his fa- 
vour; and, by their concurrence, a bull was pro— 
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cured from Rome for regulating theſe ſarnftuaries,, 
which, according to lord Bacon, contained, among 
others, the following articles : 1 

J. That if any ſanctuary-man did, by nigh: 
or otherwile, privately get out of a ſanctuary, and 
commit miſchief or treſpaſs, and then come in again, 
he ſhould loſe the benefit of ſanctuary for ever 
after. 

II. That how ſorver the perſon of the ſanctu- 


ary man was protected from his creditors, yet his 


goods out of ſanctuary ſhould not. 

„III. That if any took ſanctuary for caſes of 
treaſon, the king might appoint keepers to watch 
and guard him in ſanctuary.” 

Such in general was the ſtate of the Engliſh 
church during the period from the year 1413 to 
the year 1509, in which we meet with no national 
councils, but only convocations of the clergy in 
the two metropol:tical provinces of Canterbury 
and York. National {ynods were, indeed, become 
uſeleſs, ſince the popes had engroſſed the cogni- 
zance of all eceleſiaſtical affairs; beſides, the leaſt 
appeal to the pope was ſufficient to annul all the 
canons of a council, On the other haad, the 
popes had ſo managed, that no national ſynods 
could be held without their licence; now as in 
thoſe ſynods there was but too frequent occaſion to 
enquire into the exten: of the papal authority, they 
were grown io odious to the court of Rome, that 
the ule of them was inſenſibly laid aſide, and the 
pope was become the centre of religion, to which 
every thing was to tend: while the legates ſent hi- 
ther by the fee of Rome were lo many incendiaries, 
who fought every means to ſow diſcord and diviſion 
among kings and their nobles, or excite the former 
to acts of violence and oppreſſion. In a word, they 
regarded only the intereſt of their maſter, and the 


-papal chair, making no ſcruple to violate all the 


_ of religion and equity to accompliſh their 
ends. 

The indolence and devotion of Henry VI. was 
extremely detrimental to the Engliſh church. He 
was the firſt king of England who gave the biſhops 
a taſte for a court-life, which brought them into 
all the intrigues of ambition and avarice. The 
heads of the univerſities, and ſome of the more vir- 
tuous prelates, were ſenſible of this degeneracy, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to put a top to the 
papal proviſions, which were the roots of all ab- 
uſcs, ſince few could hope to attain any degree of 
preterment in the church, who did not render 
themſelves commendable by their attachment to 
the intereſts of the court of Rome, or for their 
ſervices to the prince in his temporal concerns. 

The great fayour ſhewn the clergy by his fſuc- 
ceſſors, Edward IV. Richard III. and Henry VII. 
who all ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance, at length 
raiſed this body to ſuch an envied pitch of greatne!s 
as prepared the way to that reformation, which, 
ſome years after, uſhered in their fall : a glorious 
event | which mult make the ſubject of the enſuing 


period. 


LEARNED 


EARNING was at a very low ebb in this 
3 century, till the acceſſion of i ienry V. but 
through the whole course of his glorious reign, 
there was always a particular biats on the part of 
the crown towards the advancement of literature, 
This great deſign was carried into much more ex- 
tenlive exccution than could be imagined from the 
multiplicity ot martial concerns with which the lite 
of that prince was filled: in ſhort, perhaps t: veral 
princes, io the time of Charles I. in England, have 
been patrons of learning, but we know none who 
was at the ſame time the patron of liberty and the 
arts beſides Henry V. The fine talte tor polite 
learning he inherited from his family always ap- 
peared uppermoſt, amidit the toils of the field or 
the intricacics of the cabinet : in a word, we may 
ſay, that from his time learning in England began 
to gain every day new ſtrength, and to improve in 
numberleſs uſeful d:ſcoverics. The moſt eminent 
men for learning which this period produced, were 
the following. 

John Seguard was a very fine Latin poet, and 
poiſefizd a variety of polite learning. He flouriſhed 
about the year 1414, and was fo unblameable in his 
life and morals, that the freedom he took in laſh- 
ing the lives of the monks and prieſts never brought 
him into trouble. His great patron. was the mar- 
tial biſhop of Norwich, Richard Courtney, 

Richard Snettiſham acquired ſo great reputation 
at Oxford, that, though very young, he was elect- 
ed chancellor of that univerlity in the year 1412. 
He was reckoned one of the beſt diſputants of the 
age, and was indefatigable in his labours in ex- 
pounding the holy Scriptures in the public ſchools. 
He was appointed, by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, one of the cenſors of Wickliff's doctrine. 
John Beſton, prior of a convent of. Carmelites, 
'n Lynn, was held to be one of the greatelt orators 
of the age. He was illuſtrious for philoſophy and 
divinity, in the univerſity of Cambridge, as like- 
wile in that of Paris. He was ſent as one of the 
delegates to the council of Sienna, called by pope 
Martin V. but that council never meeting, he died 
at Lynn about the year 1428. 

The elder Leland was one of the beſt gramma- 
rians of that age. He taught in the univerſity of 
Oxford with ſo much ſucceſs, that the following 
barbarous verſe grew into part of his character with 
the public : | 


Ut roſa flos florum, 
Sic Leland grammaticorum. 


He was buried at Oxford, in the year 1428. 
Richard Ullerſtone, a Lancaſhire man, was fel- 
low of Queen's college in Oxford, doctor of divi- 
nity, and canon of York, but a zealous Anti-Wick- 
liffite. He pubhſhed a book in 1409, concerning 
the articles of faich, or the creed of. the church, 
which ſhews him to have been a great maſter of 
controverſial learning. He likewiſe, at the requeit 
of the cardinal-biſhop of Saliſbury, wrote a book 
in Latin, concerning the reformation of the church, 
in which he proved himſelt as zealous a reformer 
as the warmeit Wickliffite. He was likewiſe author 
of leveral other tracts, relating to the divinity com- 


mon in thoſe days, 
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Peter Clerk was himſelf a profeſſed Wickliffite, 
though maſter ot arts in the univerſity of Oxford, 
He diſputed about the points in debate, in the 
year 1420, with Thomas Walden ; bur his great 
zeal had almoſt colt him his lite, for he was obliged 
to fly to Bohemia : but even there he was appre- 
hended by order of the emperor, nor did he ever 
after return to England. 

Thomas Walden is repreſented by Leland, and 
other authors of that ſtamp and time, as one of 
the molt formidable enemies that the Wickliffites 
ever had: he is cried up by Leland and other wri- 
ters as a man of prodigious acuteneſs in diſputation. 
1 his much is certain, that Henry IV. who was a 
great judge of learned men, ſent him from England 


to the council of Piſa, where he diſtinguiſhed his 


zeal againſt the ſchiſm of the two antipopes. In 
the year 1414, he was made provincial prior of his 
order of the Carmelites, being the twenty-third of 
that ſucceſſion , and he had the courage to reproach 
Henry V. to his face from the pulpit, for his indo- 
lence againſt the Wickliffites: this freedom was 
not, perhaps, dilagrzeable to the king, as Leland 
tells us that Walden's zeal was principally levelled 
againſt the Oldcaſtellans, of whom, no doubt, the 
king, in the beginning of his reign, was extremely 
jealous. About the year 1415, the king made 
Walden his father-confeſſor, and ſent him to the 
council of Conſtance, as being the belt qualified of 
any man in England to make a figure againſt the 
Huſftites. About the year 1419, he was employed 
in a kind of mediation between the king of Poland 
and the great-maſtcr of the Teutonic order: his 
interceſſion had great weight, and he had the ad- 
drels to introduce his order of Carmelites into thoſe 
countrics, But this was not all, for he converted 
to the Chriſtian religion Wittold, duke of Lithu- 
ania, one of its moſt dreadful enemics. He had 
the honour to be in the bed chamber when Henry 
V. expired; and he afterwards died at Rouen, on 
the third of November, 1430. 

Richard Flemming, a Yorkſhireman, educated 
at Oxford, was a profeſſed favourite of Wickliff's 
doctrine. and very eminent in the learning of thoſe 
days. One Nicholas Pout particularly affected to 
oppoſe him in all public diſputations: but Flem- 
ming, either receiving new conviction, or altering 
his ſentiments, through the flow of eccleſiaſtical pro- 
motions which came upon him, became a violent 
perſecutor of the ſect he had befriended, and was 
appointed one of the twelve cenſors of Wickliff's 
doctrine. He was the founder of Lincoln college; 
which he had deſigned as a ſeminary for Anti- 
Wickliffites. On the twenty- fourth of May, 1420, 
he was appointed biſhop of Lincoln by the pope ; 
and afterwards, as we have already ſeen, was no- 
minated to the fee of York, but the pope was ob- 
liged to drop his nomination. In the council of Si- 
enna, to which he was ſent, he made a great figure 
in defending the honour of the Englith nation 
above all others. He died in the year 1330. 

Wilham Lyndwood was firſt of Gonvil hall, in 
Cambridge, and then took his degree as doctor in 
Oxford. He was undoubtedly one of the greateſt 
canoniſts this nation has produced, and a moſt con- 
ſummate itateſman. Ile was keeper of the privy- 
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ſeal to Henry V. and employed by him in many 


important negociarions, particularly to the courts of 
Spain and Portugal. By Henry VI. he was ſent to 
the council of Baſil; and in the year 1434 he was 
made biſhop of St. David's, but died in 1446. His 
great work, and indeed the only work of the kind 
we have, compoted by an Engliſhman, is his Pro- 
vinciale ſeu Conſtitutiones Angliz. Therein we 
have the provincial decrees of forty archbiſhops, 
digeſted into order, with large and learned com- 
mentaries upon them. 

There were but few good hiſtorians graced this 
period : thoſe whole writings in this kind were the 
moſt eſteemed, were, | 

Sir John Froiſſart, who wrote a general hiſtory 
of France, Spain, &c. but chicfly of England. He 
was a Frenchman born, but was brought up in 
his youth in the court of Edward III. and familiarly 
converſant in that of Richard II. He wrote in his 
own tongue, which was then the court-language of 
England. In the Engliſh edition, publiſhed by br 
John Bourchier at the command of Henry VIII. 
the miſtakes that had crept into the French copies 
are corrected. His account of matters ſeems to be 
plain and honeſt; and perhaps none gives a better 
of the affairs of Edward III. and Richard II. 

Enguerrand de Monſtrelet, and Philip de Com- 
mines, may not improperly be called Froiſſart's 
continuators. They give a faithful and complete 
account of the affairs of England, as far as they 
are intermixed with, or have any relation to thoſe 
of France, Burgundy, &c. 


„ 


HE common law of England (ſaith the au- 

thor from whom we borrowed our laſt obſer- 
vations on this head“), during the reigns of Hen- 
ry IV. and Henry V. fell ſhort of the excellency it 
had in the firſt part of the reign of Edward III. but 
the times of Henry VI. as allo of Edward IV. Ed- 
ward V. and Henry VII. were times that abounded 
with excellent lawyers. 

The firſt part of Henry VI. indeed is more bar- 
ren, ſpending itſelf in much learning, of little mo- 
ment, and now out of uſe : but the ſecond part 1s 
full of excellent learning. In the time of theſe three 
kings, Henry VI. Edward IV. and Henry VII. the 
learning ſeems to be much alike: but theſe two 
things 1s obſervable in them, and indeed generally 
in all reports after the time of Edward III. viz. 

Firſt, that real action and aſſize were not ſo fre- 
quent as formerly; but many titles of land were 
determined in perſonal actions: and the reaſons 
thereot ſeem to be, firſt, becauſe the learning of 
them began by little and little to be leſs known 
or underſtood: ſecondly, the ancient ſtrictneſs of 
preſerving poſſeſſions to poſſeſſors till eviction by 
action, began not to be ſo much in uſe, unleſs in 
caſes of deſcents and diſcontinuances, the latter ne- 
ceſſarily drove the demandent to his Formedon, or 
his Cul in vita, &c. But the deſcents that ſhewed 
entry, were rare, becauſe men preſerved their rights 
to enter, &c. by continual claims: thirdly, be- 
cauſe the ſtatute of 8 Henry VI. had helped men 
to an action to recover their poſſeſſions by a writ of 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Thomas Walſingham, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Alban's. His Hiſtoria Brevis (or Short Hiſtory) 
begins at the concluſion of Henry III's reign, where 
Matthew Paris ended his. The account he gives 
is well enough; and we are indebred to him for 
many things not taken notice of by any other writer 
of thoſe times. His Ypodigma Neuſtriz (as he 
calls it) gives an account of Normandy, from the 
time it came firſt into the hands of Rollo and his 
Danes, down to the ſixth year of Henry V. wherein 
the reader will find many occurrences not elſewhere 
to be met with. Both theſe works were publiſhed 
by archbiſho;) Parker, in 1547, and reprinted at 
Francfort in 1003. 

John Harding comes next, a northern Engliſh. 
man, and an inveterate enemy to the Scots He 
collected whatever might tend to the proof of the 
antient vaſſalage of Scotland to the crown of 
England; and hearing of an old record in that king- 
dom which put the matter paſt diſpute, he went in 
diſguiſe, with much ado brought it away, and 
ſhewed it to Henry V. Henry VI. and Edward 
IV. To the laſt of theſe he dedicated his two 
books of Chronicles in Engliſh rhyme. Printed at 
London, 1543. 

John Roſe, or Rous, travelled over the greateſt 
part of England, and having made large collections 
out of the libraries where he came, he wrote the hi- 
ſtory of our kings, which was publiſhed in 1716, 
by T. Hearne, from a MS. in the Cottonian Library. 
He died 1491. | 
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Forcible Entry, even while the methods of recovery 
of poſſeſſions by ejectments was not known or uſed, 
T he ſecond thing obſervable, is that though plead- 
ings in the time of thoſe kings were far ſhorter than 
afrerwards, eſpecially after the death of Henry 
VIII. yet they were much longer than in the time 
of Edward III. and the pleaders, and even the 
judges, became ſomewhat too curious therein. So 
that art or dexterity of pleading, which in its uſe, 
nature, and deſign was only to render the fact plain 
and intelligible, and to bring the matter to judg- 
ment with a convenient certainty, began to dege- 
nerate from its primitive ſimplicity, and the true 
uſe and end thereof, and became a piece of nicety 
and curioſity; which, how theſe latter times have 
improved the length of the pleading, the many and 
unneceſſary repetitions, the miſcarriages of cauſes 
upon trivial niceties, have too much witneſſed. 
Our author next gives ſome general obſervations 
touching the proceedings of law in theſe latter 
times, more eſpecially touching the length and 
nicety of pleadings, which at this day far exceeds 
not only that ſhort yet perſpicuous courſe of plead- 
ing which was in the time of Henry VI. Edward 
IV. and Henry VII. but thoſe of all times whatſo- 
ever, as the vaſt preſſes of parchment for any one 
plea do abundantly witneſs; and the reaſons thereof 
ſeem to be theſe, viz. firſt, becauſe in ancient times, 
the pleadings were drawn at the bar, and the ex- 
ceptions all raken at the bar, which were rarely ta- 
ken for the pleaſure or curioſity of the pleader, but 
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only as it was apparent that the omiſſions, or mat- 
ter excepted to, was for the very merit or lite of 
the caule, and purpoſcly omitted or mtipleaded, 
becaule the matter or cauſe would bear no better; 
but now the pleadings being firſt drawn in writing, 
are drawn to an excefſive length, and with much 
luboriouſneſs and care enlarged, leſt it might afford 
an exception, not intended by the pleader, and 
which could be eaſily ſupplied from the truth of 
the caſe z leſt the other party ſhould catch that ad- 
vantage, which commonly the adverle party ſtudies, 
not in contemplation of the merit or juſtice of the 
cauſe, but to find a flip to faſten upon, though in 
truth not material to the merits of the plea, wherein 
all things conform to it. Sccondly, becauſe thoſe 
parts ot pleading (which in antient times were ma- 
terial, but at this time are become mere ſtyles and 
forms), are ſtill continued with much ſtrictneſs; and 
lo all thoſe ancient forms (at firſt introduced ſor 
conveniency, but now not neceſiary, or it may be 
antiquated to their ute) arc yet continued, as things 
wonderfully material, though they oaly ſwell the 
bulk, and contribute nothing to the weight of the 
plea. Thirdly, thaſe pleas being moſtly drawn by 
clerics, who are paid for entries and copies thereot, 
the larger the pleadings are the more profit comes 
to them; and the dearer the clerk's place is, the 
dearer he makes the client pay. Fourthly, an over- 
forwardnels in courts to give countenance to fri- 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to 
the true merits of the cauſe, whereby it often hap- 
pens, that cauſes are not determined according to 
their merits, but do often milcarry fur inconlider- 
able omiſſions 1n pleading. 

Next our author gives reaſons why, in the time 
of Edward I. one term contained not above two or 
three hundred rolls; but in latter times one term 
contained two thouſand rolls, or more: his reaſons 
are, firſt, many petty buſineſſes, as treſpaſſes or 
debts under forty ſhillings, are now brought to 
Weſtminſter, which uled to be dilpatched in county 
or hundred courts ; and yet the plantiff is not to be 
blamed, becauſe at this day thoſe inferior courts | 
are ſo ill ſerved, and juſtice there ſo ill adminiſtered, 
that they had better ſeek it (where it may be had) 
at Weſtminſter, though with ſome more expence : 
ſecondly, multitudes of attorneys practiſing in the 
great courts of Weſtminſter, who are ready at 
every market to gratify the ſpleen, ſpite, and {trite 
of every plaintiff : thirdly, a great increaſe of peo- 
ple in this kingdom above what they were anciently, 
which muſt needs multiply ſuits : fourthly, a great 
increaſe of trade, and trading perſons, above what 
there were in ancient times, which mult have the 
like effect: fifthly multitudes of new laws, both 
penal and other; all which breed new queſtions, 
and new ſuits at law: and particularly the ſtatutes 
touching the deviſing of lands, cum multis aliis : 
ſixthly, the multiplication of actions upon the caſe, 
which were rare tormerly, and thereby a wager at 
law outſted ; which diſcouraged many ſuits; for 
when men were ſure that they reſted upon a bare 
contract, without ſpecialty, the other party might 
wage his law, they would not treat upon ſuch con- 
tracts without reducing the debt into a ſpeciality, 
if it were of any value, which created much cer- 
tainty and accorded many ſuits“. 

We ſhall now proceed to ſhew the great im- 
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monarchs who reigned during this period. And 
firſt of | 
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"5538 great king, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, gave his aſſent to ſeveral ſtatutes 
tending to the preſervation of the public peace, and 
of the people's rights and privileges, and in parti- 
cular one relating to the elections for members of 
parliament. Henry IV. as well as Richard II. had 
endeavoured to corrupt the houſe of commons ; 
and the court had of late years fallen upon the me- 
thod of getting its own dependents choſen for 
counties and boroughs, to whoſe intereſts they were 
abſolute ſtrangers, and where they had reſided. 
This practice, if not diſcouraged, bid fair to ex- 
tinguiſh all the ſpirit of an Engliſh parliament, a 
ſeaſonable check therefore was given to it in this 
king's firſt parliament, which met on the fifteenth 
of May, 1413, and which enacted, 

* That none ſhould be choſen knights of the 
ſhire who were not reſident in the county. on the 
day when the writs were dated; nor any be choſen 
burgeſſes but ſuch as were citizens, or townſmen 
and freemen, dwelling in the towns and cities where 
they were elected.” 

It was allo enacted 1n this ſeſſion, that no under- 
ſheriff, ſheriff*s clerk, receiver, or bailiff, ſhauld 
be attorney in the king's courts during the time 
he is in office with ſuch ſheriffs +. 

In the next parliament under this king, holden 


at Leiceſter, on the thirtieth of April, 1414, the 


commons, deſirous to have a clear and full explana- 
tion of their rights, drew up a petition for that 
purpoſe ; and that the matter might be clearly un- 
derſtood, their petition was drawn up in Engliſh. 
In this remarkable addreſs, they lay it down as an 
inconteſtible fact, That it has ever been the pri- 
vilege of their houſe, that no ſtatute or law ſhould 
paſs without their aſſent; and upon this principle 
the houſe of commons has been ever a conſtituent 


part of the legiſlature, and aſſented as well as the 


petitioners; they therefore inſiſt, that no act or 
{tatute ſhould be made without their conſent ; and 
that nothing ſhould be entered upon the rolls as 
their petitions, but in the direct terms in which 
they were preſented by their ſpeaker and granted 
by the king.“ 

Had this petition, which Henry agreed to, been 
ever examined, it would have given an irrevocable 
blow to the arguments advanced by the enemies of 
the power of the commons in parliament. 

In the eighth year of this king's reign, a parlia- 
ment, which met on the ſixteenth of October, among 
other regulations, paſſed an act for the conſump- 
tion of home manufactures, by providing that all 
the Engliſh troops in France ſhould be cloathed and 
furniſhed with Engliſh commodities manufactured 
in England. 


TaxEs in the Reign of HENRY V. 


His firſt parliament, which met on Monday the 
fifteenth of May, 1413, at Weſtminſter, continued 
the ſublidy of wool and leather for four years, and 
the tonnage and poundage for one: and, granting 
him an entire fifteenth and an half, expreſſed their 
hopes of being ſoon ealed of ſuch taxes and talliages 


provements made in the ſtatute law, by the ſeveral | by his good government. 
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On occaſion of his parliament addreſſing him to 
make war with France, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
they granted him a ſubſidy of two whole tenths and 
two fifteenths, to be l-vied upon the Jaity 3 an 
immenle lum tor thole days! 

In his fourth year, he had again two whole tenths 
and two fifteenchs, to be levicd on the laity; and 
the clergy gave two tenths to be railed from their 
own body. 

In his ſixth, he had one tenth and one fifteenth, 
and two tenths from the cler.y. : 

In his ſeventh, the parliament gave him one fit- 
teenth and an halt, and one teath and an half. 

In his ninth, he received a fitteenth from the 
laity, and a tenth trom the clergy; and the biſhop 
of Winchelter (afterwards card nal of England) 
lent him twenty thouſand pounds by way of advance. 


ENT 'T YL 


HE firſt remarkable parliamentary tranſaction 

we meet with under this reign, was during 
the king's minority, when, in a parhament held 
by the duke of Bedford, as regent of the kingdom, 
in April, 1425, the fourth after Henry's acccilion, 
amongſt other {alutary acts, one palicd againſt 
the exportation of ſheep beyond fra, without 
the king's licence; becauſe, by carrying ſheep 
into Flanders and other parts, the wool of England 
would at laſt become of little value, and the wool- 
len manufacture be diminiſhed, to the damage of 
the realm : to prevent which, they laid an heavy 
tax upon exported wool, of forty-three ſhillings 
by the ſack, ten ſhillings more than ever was paid 
in England for the like quantity. From this ſca— 
ſonable proviſion we learn how jealous even in thoſe 
days the legiſlature was of the Engliſh golden 
fleece; a jealouſy which hath hitherto been tran 
mitted down to their poſterity, and which never 
can be loſt without loſing fight of the true intereſt 
of England. We have from this proviſion another 
hint, that the woollen manufactures of England 
were then much advanced beyond what is gene- 
rally imagined ; a retribution more than ſufficient 
for all their expence of blood and treaſure incurred 
in.the reduction of France. The happy diviſion 
of England from the continent had rendered her 
the aſylum of baniſhed arts and induſtry; and how- 
ever loudly then the people complained of the pub- 
lic taxes, which were immediately and ſenſibly felt, 
as they mult be under all governments, it is evi- 
dent that the increale of trade and riches had now 
enabled them, eſpecially the lower fort, to tupport 
them with eaſe, while the government applicd them 
to bad purpoſes. 

But, beſides manufactures, it is certain that 
agriculture, that neceſſary attendant, was by this 
time highly advanced in England. Honeſt indul. 
try had for ſome time enjoyed under her own vine 
the fruits of her labour; and trade in ſome mca- 
ſure connected with the continent of the country, 
which nature had disjoined from it; for we find 
that there was another act of this parliament for 
the exportation of butter and cheeſe, to encourage 
huſbandry, giving the chancellor of England power 
to grant licences, at his diſcretion, to ſuch perſons 
who ſhould apply for them, to ſell and vend the 
ſame in all foreign parts as well as at the ſtaple of 
Calais. That all merchant-ſtrangers, within fif- 
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reen days after they are landed in any port of this 
kingdom, ſhall take up for them!-lves lodgings, 
or tome other habitations, in the town or place 
where the port is, under tome Engliſhman; and 
ſhall not make fale cf any goods or merchandizes 
till they are fo ſettled; and then ſhall tell all their 
merchandizes within forty days next enſuing; and 
if any goods after this time ſhall remain unſeld, 
they [hall be forfeited tor the king's ule.” This act, 
lays a judicious, but inaccurate author, Wies intend- 
ed that the king might not be defrauded by tran. 
gers of his cuſtoms ; and next, that ſtrangers might 
not, by keeping their goods and merchandizes, 
underſtand the wants of the nation, and ſo raiſe che 
prices. Atter theſe acts the parliament gave the 
king a tax of twelve pence per pound upon all 
me rchandlizes, whether brought into or carricd out 
ot the realm, except wool, which they had othet— 
wite taxed ; and wine, upon which they laid three 
ſhillings per tun for three years enſuing. 

But we cannot ditmits this parliament without 
taking notice of ſome other laudable proviſions 
which the commons inſiſted upon, for the public 
good; as if they had thought that their glory and 
grandeur abroad was but a tecundary Enjoy ent to 
that of liberty and property at home, 

For, among other petitions of the commons, one 
was from the inhabitants of Northumberland, pray- 
ing that the extortions of the ſheriffs, by yearly Ic- 
vying certain ſums of money, called hrad-pence, 
amounting to fitty-one pounds, may be uttcrly 
aboliſhed. 

That tuch merchants as be gricved by the Bre- 
tons in time of truce, may have letters of marque. 

1hat remedy may be provided for ſuch victuals 
as are taken by the toldiers lying at ſundry towns, 

The grieved, upon complaint, ſhall be heard. 

That all men impriſoned for treaſon, telony, 
or Lollardy, may come to their anſwers ſpeedily, 

The itatutes atore-made ſhall be obſerved. 

Another, That the treaſurers of the chamber of 
Henry IV. and Henry V. who only are account- 
able to the king, and not in the Exchequer, may 
pay all due upon rallies. 

The king w:ll be adviſed. 

Another, That the juſtices of peace in every 
county may redrels all matters of ſewers, and touch- 
ing the waters. | 

The ſtatutes therefore made ſhall be obſerved. 

Another, That the feoffees that buy lands of 
the king's tenants in tail, may enjoy the ſame 
againſt the king. 

The king will be adviſed “. 

In this fame fourth year of Henry VI. an act 
paſſed, granting a diſcretionary power to the king 
and council to reſtrain the exportation of cor, 
whenever they ſhall judge it to be for the benellt 
of the realm:“ Which reſtraint may be neceſſary, 
firlt, in the caſe of a bad harveſt at home, whereby 
our own corn may prove too ſcanty for ourſelves : 
lecondly, in calc of a very great dearth of it be- 
yond ſea, fo that our dealers in corn may be allured 
by its high price in foreign parts, to export more 
ot it than we can [pare from our home conſump— 
tion : and laſtly, it may be frequently prudent and 
beneficial to reſtrain our exportation of corn for the 
diſtreſſing of our enemies, who may at ſuch times 


| be in great want of it, and who might obtain a 
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ſupply 
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ſupply of it from thoſe neutral nations to whoin we 
export it. 


This prudent law has in the main been continued. 


ever ſince in force, though with tome temporary 
regulations, as the public utility from time to tine 

ired. | 
* year 1429, the eighth of Henry VI. it was 
enjoined by act ot parliament, 

« That every city and town of England ſhould 
at their own expence Keep a common ballance with 
ſcaled weights, correſponding to the ſtandards in 
the Exchequer; and all the inhabitants might 


weigh thereby, without paying any thing tor the 
ſame; but ſtrangers were obliged to pay.” By 


this ſame ſtatute it was enacted © that no man 
ſhould buy woollen yarn, unleſs he will make 
cloth thereof.“ 

In the parliament holden at Weſtminſter, the 
tenth year of his reign, the following acts paſſed, 

„J. That whereas, under the colour of ourlawries 
ſued out againſt certain perſons, occaſion was taken 
to moleſt others of the ſame name, and to ſcize 
goods and chattels, efpecially when they were dead, 
becaule there was no remedy at common law for 
-2cutors to recover ſuch ſeizures; wherefore it 
was enacted by the parliament in favour of execu- 
tors, that, in defence of the teſtator's goods, a 
writ called ** I[dentitate nominis,” ſhould be granted 
to them, and ſhould be maintainable by them as 
by any other perlon living. 

„II. That whereas the Welſhmen aſſembled in 
great numbers, and did, in a riotous and rebelli- 
ous manner, intercept and ſtop the boats, trowers, 
and boats called drags, carrying wares and mer- 
chandizes to Briſtol, Gloceſter, Worceſter, and 
other places upon the river Severn, and broke the 
ſaid veſlels, to the end that the traders might have 
their boats and veſſels of them only; therefore it 
was enacted, that all the king's liege people ſhould 
have free paſſage upon the ſaid river, to carry their 
goods and chattels as they pleale, without any mo- 
leſtation from the Welſh; ard it, for the future, 
they any ways moleſted them in their traffick, the 
party or parties aggrieved, ſhould have their action 
according to the couric of common law. 

„III. That in all pleas wherein baſtardy is alleged 
againſt any perſon, party to the ſaid plea, the judge 
or judges in the court wherein the ſaid plea is de- 
pending ſhall certify it to the chancellor of England, 
tor the time being, to the intent that proclamation 
be made in the ſame chancery by three months, 
once every month, that all perſons that have any 
thing to object againſt the ſaid mulicr, or perion 
pretending a legitimate iſſue, may put in their alle- 
gation and objections before any certificate be given 
in by the biſhop.“ 

In the twelfth year of his reign, in a parliament 
holden at Weſtminſter, on the eighth of July, the 
following acts were paſſed. 

I. that ſuch perſons as were keepers of the 
ſtews, or whore-houſes, in Southwark, ſhould not 
ve impannelled upon any jury, nor keep any inn 
or tavern in any other places; leſt men of ſuch 
vile conſciences and practices ſhould corrupt juſtice, 
and propagate their villanies over the nation. 

II. It was enacted, that even diſſeiſors ſhould 
not be put out of poſſeſſion by any colluſive tricks 
of law, as was then uſual, by making the ſheriff 
the diſſeiſor, and then entering upon the lands for 
the default of the tenants not anſwering; where— 
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fore it was crdained, that all ſuch writs ſhould be 
abated and quaſhed. And, 

III. In the behalf of the perſon diſſeiſed wrong- 
fully of his lands, whereas before the law was, that 
the diſſeiſce might ſue the diſiciſor in his life-time, 
it he took the profits at the time the ſuit com- 
menced, which, to avoid, the difteifors made over 
the land by teoffinents to others, and fo avoided 
the {uit ; whereas it was enacted, that the diſſciſees 
ſhould have their action as well againſt the froffee, 
as diſſciſces or himſeltf, if either of them take the 
prolits of the lands. | 

« IV. And becauſe divers tenants of lands for 
term of life and years, made over the faid lands 
to other under-tenants, to the end. that they 
might not be liable to writs of waſte, for the da- 
mages done upon the ſaid lands by their order and 
connivance before the grant of the ſaid leaſes; it 
was hereupon enacted, that the tenant in reverſion 
might have his action againſt the tenant for life or 
years, for the damages done as well before as after 
the leaſe made to any under-tenants, and recover 
treble damages for the laid waſte, provided that it 
were proved that the ſaid firſt tenants took the pro- 
fits ot the land to their own proper ule at the time 
ot waſte done. | 

„. Whereas divers ſuits and indictments, as 
well tor the king as his ſubjects, were diſcontinued 
by making of new commiſſioners for the peace, to 
the great delay of juſtice, and wrong of the ſubjcct; 
it was enacted, that no pleas or proceſſes ſhould be 
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diſcontinued by any new committions; but the 


juſtices ſo made, ſhould have power and authority 
to continue all pleas depending, and determine the 
lame. 

* VI. An abule allo being crept into the nation 
about mealures contrary to the ſtatutes, and pur- 
veyors, bakers, merchants, and buyers of corn, 
raking nine buſhels for the quarter; 1t was enacted, 
that the ſtatutes for weights and meaſures ſhould 
be retained in every market-town, and that there 
ſhould be a buſhel, common balance, and weights in 
every market-town, city, or borough, kept by the 
mayor and Juſtices thereof, according to the 
ſtandard in the Exchequer; and if any perſon ſhall 
preſume to ſell or buy by any other weights or 
meaſures, they ſhall forteit five pounds to the per- 
ſon that ſhall ſue for it, and five pounds to the 
king. 

VII. Recognizors having found out the way to 
defeat the exactions of ſuch perſons as they were 
indebted to for recognizances, by bringing their 
writ „De corpus cum caula” out of chancery, and 
giving ſureties to the king only, are delivered out 
of priton, and their creditors are defeated of their 
debts; it was therefore ordained, that ſureties 
ſhould be given as well to the party as to the king, 
that their debts may be ſurely paid.” 

In the parliament which far early in the year 
1437, the ſixteenth of this reign, the following 
acts were paſſed. 

J. A remedy was provided againſt vexatious 
and troubleſome ſuits of ſuch pertons as were not 
of the king's houſhold, in the courts of ſtewards 
and marſhals in the king's houſe ; and it was al- 
lowed as an exemption from their juriſdiction, to 
plead and aver that they are not of the king's 
houſe, | 

« II. An allowance was given to all the ſubjects of 
England to tranſport corn of low price out of the 
reim, 
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realm, viz. wheat at ſix ſhillings and eight pence, 
and barley at three ſhillings and four pence the 
quarter. 

« TI. Aninjunction to all ſheriffs, bailiffs of fran- 
chiſes, and coroners, that in actions or writs of at- 
taint of plea for land, of the yearly value of forty 
pounds, they do not return nor impannel any per- 
{ons but ſuch as be inhabitants in his bailiwic, and 
have an eltate to their own ule, in lands and tene- 
ments, to the yearly value of twenty pounds, or 
more, upon the penalty of forfeiting ten pounds to 
the king, and ten pounds to the plaintiffs in the 
Aid actions or writs of attaint : and that no perſon 
of lets ſufficiency of freehold than twenty pounds a 
year, ſhall be ſworn in the king's courts upon any 
iſſue in the laid actions, if he be for the fame by 
the plaintiffs ir due form challenged. 

« IV. A permiſſion was given to all perſons, as 
well religious as ſecular, to appoint themſelves ge- 
neral attorneys, to fue or plcad for them in every 
hundred or wapentake. And, 

V. Aprohibition was laid upon all merchants to 
ſhip, or cauſe to be ſhipped, any wool, woolfells, 


or any other merchandize belonging to the ſtaple, | 


in any place within the realm, excepting the quays 
and wharfs appointed by ſtatute, where the king's 
weights and wools be ſet; excepting the merchants 
of Genoa, Venice, Tuſcany, Florence, and the 
burghers of Berwick.” 

In the Fœdera, vol. x. p. 661. we meet with 
the form of a naturalization granted by Henry VI. 
this year to Titus Livius of Ferrara, poet to Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloceſter, the king's uncle, in 
ſubſtance, viz. „ that he be received and taken 
in all reſpects as if he were a native of England; 
and ſhall' be capable of holding any office or em- 
ployment in England; may take or receive, buy or 
ſell, any lands, revenues, reverſions, advowſons, 
or other benefits, for him and his heirs; to have 
and plead all manner of actions, in all courts, in all 
reſpects like a natural born ſubject.“ Than which 
a fuller naturalization can ſcarcely be penned in 
any words whatever. 

In ſir Robert Cotton's Abridgmentof the Records, 
p. 626, there is a ſecond inttance or proof that 
the Engliſh people, even ſo early as the year 1440, 
underſtood the expediency of a navigation act (the 
former being under the year 1381), as the only 
means to preſerve to themlelves the benefit of 
being the lole carriers of their own merchandize, 
and as much of thoſe of other nations as they 
could procure. It is a petition of the houſe of 
commons to the king Henry VI. requeſting “that 
n9 Italian, nor any other merchant beyond the 
Streight of Morocco (i. e. Gibraltar), ſhall bring 
any other merchandize into the realm than ſuch as 
are growing or produced in the ſame, their own 
reſpective countries;“ and that for good reaſons in 
the record. 

The anſwer of king Henry was, The king will 
be adviſed; ” (which every one knows to be a flat 
denial from the crown.) -Whether the king's own 
weak judgment or (which is molt likely) the bribes 
of the Italians to his worthleſs miniſters, produced 
this anſwer, is not perhaps eaſy to determine at 
this diſtance of time; but ſure the petition was 
wiſely intended, being the very ſubſtance of that 
enacted after the reſtoration of king Charles II. and 
till in torce, to the very great benefit of the na- 
tion. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A remarkable and wholeſome law was made in 
the twenty-third of king Henry VI. chap. vii. fox 
reducing the number of attorneys at law in the two 
manufacturing counties of Norfolk and Suffolk: 
it takes notice, “ that not long paſt there were not 
ſix or eight attorneys in both thoſe counties and the 
city of Norwich together, in which times great tran- 
quality reigned there; whereas there were now niore 
than fouricore attorneys, molt part of whom, not 
being of ſufficient knowlege, come to fairs, mar- 
kets, and other public places, exhorting, procur- 
ing, moving, and inciting the people to ſuits for 
ſmall treſpaſſes, &c. wherefore there ſhall be but 
ſix attorneys for the county of Suffolk, fix for 
Nortolk, and two for the city of Norwich.” 

In his thirty-ſecond year, an affair of a very ex- 
traordinary nature took up the attention of the 
parliament, then aſſembled at Reading. This was 
no leſs than the arreſting of Thorpe, ſpeaker ct 
the houſe of commons. The whole of this tran(. 
action, and the proceedings conſequent thereupon, 
we have thus related by Mr. Carte, from the re- 
cords. | 

Thorpe was a barcn of the Exchequer, and, as 
was repreſented by the duke of York's counſel, to 
the houſe of lords, had, in the laſt ſummer, ſeized, 
in Durham Place, and carricd off the duke's har- 
nels and warlike habiliments, with other goods, to 
the value of two thoutand marks, againſt the ſaid 
duke's will and licence; who thereupon brought 
an action againſt him in Michaelmas term, for the 
inſult, in the court of Exchequer, acreca':le to its 
privilege, Thorpe being a ren ber thereof; and, 
after ſeveral hearings beturc a Middlefex jury, 
judgment was given againſt Thorpe in one thou— 
land pounds damagts to the duke for his treſpaſs, 
and he was morcuver committed to the Fleet pri- 
ſon till he ſhould have made payment thereof, as 
alſo of his fine to the king for the breach of his 
peace. When this affair came to be argued, the 
duke's counſel inſiſted, © that as the treſpaſs had 
been committed by Thorpe not in parl:ament-time, 
but during the prorogation, and that if he ſhould 
be releaſed by privilege of parliament before the 
duke had ſatisfaction tor his coſts and damages, the 
latter would be left without remedy ; therefore 
that Thorpe ſhould be kept, according to law, in 
cuſtody till he ſhould give full ſatistaction for the 
ſaid damages.” The lords, out of tenderneſs for 
the privileges of the commons, and yet obliged to 
do juſtice to every one according to law, conſulted 
the judges on the ſubject; who, after a mature de- 
liberation, anſwered, © that it did not belong to 
them to determine in any ways the privilege of par- 
liament; but the houſe of lords was the proper ju- 
dicature to determine ſuch privileges.” The chict- 
juſtice, however, added in their name, “ that, with 
regard to proceedings in the lower courts, in ſuch 
cales as writs of Superſedeas and privilege of par- 
liament, there were many of that kind brought in- 
to thoſe courts, but never any general Superſedeas 
for the ſurceaſe of all proceſſes; for if there were, 
it would look as if the high court of parliament, 
which miniſters all juſtice and equity, ſhould ob- 
ſtruct the proceſs of common law, and put the party 
complainant without remedy, ſince actions at com- 
mon law are not determined in parliament. But il 


any member of parliament were arreſted in cales as 
neither for treaſon, felony, ſurety of the peace, nor 


for a condemnation had before the parliament, it 
Was 
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was uſual in ſach caſes for the member to be re- 
leaſed of his arreſt, and to conſtitute an attorney, 
that he might have his liberty freely to atrend on 
the parliament.” The lords hereupon adjudged, 
that Thorpe ſhould, according to law, remain 1n 
priſon, notwithſtanding his privilege as a member 
and ſpeaker of the parliament ; and the commons 
were thereupon required to chule another ſpeaker, 
which they accordingly did. f f 

In the parliament of 1460, the thirty-ninth of 
this king's reign, the following ſtatute was made, 
« that women being of the age of fourteen years 
at the time of the death of their anceſtors, ſhall, 
without queſtion or difficulty, have livery of their 
lunds and tenements deſcended to them; for Io the 
law of this land wills they fhould have.“ 


Taxes in the Reign of HENRY VI. 


In the fourth year of his reign, the duke of 
Gloceſter then acting as regent, the parliament 
granted the king the lublidy of wool, namely, forty- 
three ſhillings and four pence on every ſack, from 
ſtrangers; and from denizens, thirty-three ſhil- 
lings and four pence : as alſo three ſhillings on 
every tun of wine, and twelve pence in the pound 
for all forts of merchandize imported or exported. 

In his ſixth year, the parliament granted toh- 
nage and poundage for two years; and of every 
pariſh within the realm, ſix ſhillings and eight 
pence for every twenty nobles in value; and fix 
ſhillings and eight pence of every perſon that held 
immediately by knight's fee, ot according to the 
rate, 

A parliament held at Weſtminſter, in January, 
1421, the tenth of his reign, by the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, keeper of England, gave the crown the 
grant of one tenth and one fifteenth, and of a third 
of both; a grant of tonnage and poundage for two 
years, with a ſubſidy of like value, of all merchant- 
{trangers, over and above the ſaid tonnage and 
poundage. The commons allo granted the king, 
that every perſon holding a whole knight's fee, 
ſhould pay the king twenty ſhillings; and fo ac- 
cording to the value, under or over: and fo of the 
clergy, for lands purchaſed ſince the twentieth of 
Edward I. that all other perſons having any here- 
ditaments to the value of twenty pounds, over ail 
reprizes not holden as above, ſhall pay to the king, 
and fo according to the rate. 

In his twelfth year he had a grant of one tenth 
and one fifteenth, to be levied on the laity ; as al- 
io three ſhillings on every tun of wine imported or 
exported ; twelve pence in the pound on all mer- 
chandize fold for two years, and a ſubſidy of fifty- 
three ſhillings and four pence on every ſack of 
wool for three years. 

In his fourteenth, a parliament which met at 
Weſtminſter, on the tenth of October; granted 
the king a tenth and a fifteenth, deducting out of 
it four thouſand pounds for the relief of decayed 
towns and villages; allo tonnage and poundage for 
two years; a ſubſidy of thirty-three ſhillings and 
four pence of merchant-denizens, and of forty-fix 
millings and eight pence of aliens, for every ſack 
of wool. They 12 granted, that every perſon 
having any freeholds in lands, annuities, fees, of- 
fices, or hereditaments, above five pounds yearly, 
ſhould pay for every pound ſix pence, upon his 
oath. There was allo a parliament in the begin- 


* the year 1436, which met at Weſtminſter, 
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on the twenty-firſt of January, and granted a tenth 
and fifteenth, and the like ſubſidy of wool for three 
years, as was granted in the former parliament. 

In his eighteenth, a parliament met at Weſt. 
minſter, on the twelfth of November, which grant- 
ed the king one tenth and one fifteenth, to be le- 
vied on the laity; and the ſubſidy of thirty-three 
ſhillings and four pence from the denizens, and 
forty· ſix ſhillings and cigkt petice from aliens, for 
every ſack of wool ; as alſo fur tonnage and pound- 
age, for which aliens were to pay ſeven ſhillings and 
eight pence. The commons allo granted, that all 
aliens within the realm, who were not denizens, 
ſhould pay to the king lixteen pence, if they were 
houſholders; and if they are not, then but fix 
pence. 

The parliament which met in 1446, granted 
the king a conſiderable ſubſidy, for a vigorous pro- 
lecution of the war in France, for which purpoſe 
they gave a tenth and an half, and a fifteenth and 
an half, except five thouſand pounds allowed to 
poor waſted towns ; they allo granted tonnage and 
poundage on denizens as betore, but double on 
aliens; and a ſubſidy of thirty-four ſhillings and 
four pence on denizens, and fifty- three ſhillings on 
aliens, for every ſack ot wool, for four years. 

In his twenty-ſeventh year, his parliament grant- 
ed him a tenth and a fifteenth ; tonnage and pound- 
age, for five years, of all merchants, with three 
ſhillings tonnage more of aliens; and the ſubſidy 
of wool for tour years, as before. They allo grant- 
ed the king ſixteen pence to be taken of every houſ- 
holder within the realm not born in the king's do- 
minions, and fix pence of every other perſon not fo 
born; and allo ſix ſhillings and eight pence of every 
merchant-ſtranger, and twenty of all and every of 
their clerks. 

In the year 1449, the twenty-ſeventh of his 
reign, the parliament met at Weſtminſter, from 
whence 1t was adjourned to Black-friars, London, 
by reaſon of the plague being in the fore-named 
place; and on the fourth of December it was ad- 
journed back again to Weſtminſter, prorogued on 
the ſeventeenth to the twenty-ſecond of January, 
1459, and on the thirtieth of March prorogued to 
the twenty-ninth of April, at Leiceſter. In this 
parliament the commons granted the king an an- 
nual ſubſidy, viz. that every perſon having frank 
tenement by free deed, copy, grant of annuity, or 
office, to the clear yearly value of twenty ſhillings, 
ſhould pay ſix pence; and fo to twenty pounds 
trom twenty pounds to two hundred pounds yearly, 
twelve pence in the pound; from two hundred 
pounds to pay two ſhillings for twenty ſhillings, as 
well for the laity as the clergy, guardians of wards, 
men having tees; and all corporations to pay ac- 
cordingly.“ 

On the ſeventeenth of March, 1453; a parlia- 
ment ſat at Reading, and on the eighteenth was 
protogued to the twentieth of April, at Weſtmin- 
iter, where it aſſembled accordingly ; from thence, 
on the ſecond of July, it was prorogued to the ſe- 
venth of November, at Reading, and from thence 
to the eleventh of February, 1454; at Weſtmin- 
{ter : but notwithſtanding it appears that it met at 
Reading, whence 1t was adjourned to Weſtminſter; 
for on the fourteenth of February, in the firſt ſeſ- 
ſion, the commons granted the king one tenth and 
an halt and one fifteenth and an halt, tonnage and 
poundage during life, the ſubſidy of wool, viz. 
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twenty-three ſhillings and four pence lor every ſack 
of denizens, and five pounds of aliens; and fo of 
other ſtaple ware in proportion. They allo grant- 
ed the king, of every merchant not born within 
the realm who was no denizen and kept houſe, for- 
ty ſhillings per annum; and of every ſuch mer- 
chant as (hall remain within the realm but ſix weeks, 
ewenty ſhillings ; and of every merchant alien be- 
ing no denizen, fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and 


four pence yearly, during the king's lite. 


EDWARD IV. 
| bp molt remarkable ſtatutes in this king's 
eign were the following. 


11s third year the importation of woollen cloth, 

s, ribbons, all forts of iron ware, and moſt 
ther things manufactured in England, was ſtrictly 
forbidden. This ſtatute was tarther enforced, eſpeci- 
ally in regard toEngliſh wool, in the following year. 
In his ſeventh year, a parliament meeting at 
Weltminſter, on the third of June, or, according 
to others. the third of July, the king ſigned an actof 
reſumption, wherein he recalled into his own hands 
all the crown-lands granted away during his reign. 


Taxes in the Reign of Epwarop IV. 


In the third year of his reign his parl:ament 
granted him an aid of thirty- ſeven thouſand pounds, 
to be levied in the counties, cities, and towns. 
And, in the following year, the ſame parliament, 
which had been prorogued ſeveral times till the 
thirty-firſt of January, gave him tonnage and 
poundage for lite; and of every Engliſh merchant 
tor every ſack of wool, thirty-three ſhillings and 
four pence, of every two hundred and forty wool- 
fells the ſame, and of every laſt of hides three 
pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence ; of every 
merchant-ſtranger, d-nizen or otherwiſe, for every 
ſack of wool three pounds fix ſhillings and eight 
pence, of every laſt of hides three pounds thirteen 
thillings and four pence, of every two hundred 
and forty wool-fells, three pounds ſix ſhillings and 
eight pence, 

In his ſeventh year, the parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſter paſſed the reſumption act, and allo granted the 
king two tenths and two fifteenths. 

In his eleventh year the commons granted that 
fourteen thouſand archers ſhould ſerve the king at 
their own charge, to be levied out of all men's 
lands, according to a certain proportion; and the 
Jords ſpiritual and temporal granted towards the 
{ame the tenth part of one whole year's revenues of 
all and ſingular their poſiefſions ; and at a ſecond 
leſſion of the lame parliament, the commons grant- 
ed the king one tenth and one fifteenth. 

In his thirteenth year they granted him one 
tenth and one fifteenth, and fitty-one thouſand, 
one hundred and ſeventy pounds four ſhillings and 
ſeven pence three farthings, in full payment of the 
wages of the fourteen thouſand archers granted be- 
fore; towards the payment whereof every county, 
city, and town were ſeverally taxed. 

In the beginning of the year 1482, the twenty- 
ſecond of his reign, a parliament, which met at 


Weſtminſter, gave the king a tenth and fifteenth, | 
to be levied on the laity, except ſix thouland pounds 
to be beſtowed on decayed towns They allo granted 
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yearly rent out of the cuſtoms and other revenues, 
to detray the king's houſhold expences, amount- 
ing to eleven thouland pounds, 


RICHARD III. 


1 January, A. D. 1484, the ſecond of this 
king's ulurped reign, he held his firſt parliament 
at Weſtminſter, in which an a& of attainder was 
paſſed againſt Henry, earl of Richmond, and all 
his adherents. The molt remarkable ſtatutes en. 
ated in this parliament were thele : 

. An act aboliſhing a new impoſition ſet on foot 
by Edward IV. called a benevolence. 

“II. An act giving every juſtice of the peace 
power to admit a priſoner, arreſted for feluny, to 
bail; and that no officer ſhall ſcize the goods of a 
priſoner arreſted for felony, till he 1s attainted. 

III. An act to ſettle the qualification of perſons 
to be impanelled upon juries; no one to be choſe 
but who hath twenty ſhillings freehold, or twenty- 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence copyhold, at leaſt. 

V. An act for ſettling the ſtandard mealures of 
wine and oil veſſels, as follow: that every tun 
ſhould hold two hundred and fitty-two gallons; a 
pipe, one hundred and twenty-ſix gallons ; a ter- 
tian, eighty four gallons; an hogthead, ſixty-three 
gallons; a barrel, thirty-one gallons and an halt; 
a runlet, eighteen gallons and an half.” 

We meet with no other ſtatutes worth notice 
during this reign, nor was the ſubject loaded with 


any new impolt, nowithſtanding the heavy out- 


cries ſome hiſtorians have made on account of 
the exorbitant taxes this king laid on the nation : 
in this parliament, indeed, the commons continu— 
ed to him, for his life, the ſubſidy of tonnage, 
poundage, wool, and hides, which they had granted 
in like manner to his brother Edward IV. 


HENRY. VIL 


** conſtitution of England, by the feodal 
law, was calculated plainly to govern the 
realm with a ſtanding army, of which the king was 
commander in chief; the barons, his field-officers; 
the knights, his ſubalterns; and all the other 
ſubjects, the common ſoldiers. While the kings 
of England had great hereditary countries and 
lands of their own, whilſt they were purſuing 
foreign conqueſts and ſubduing great nations, 
thoſe countries ſupplied England with manufac- 
tures, and many ot the neceſſaries of life; and the 
people were too much abroad to feel their wants 
at home. The immenſe eſtates of the great ba- 
rons, and their uncontrouled power over their val- 
ſals, kept them from feeling the miſeries of the 
inferior fort; whillt the vaſt prerogative which was 
lodged in the crown often times ſqueezed all the 
riches of thoſe barons into its own coffers, But 
the almoſt perpetual wars which the kings of 
England, upon their own accounts, and to pre- 
ſerve their hereditary dominions on the continent, 
were obliged to carry on with the kings of France, 
Scotland, and other potentates, made the barons 
ſometimes of ſuch importance, as to diſpute their 
attendance, and by degrees to emancipate them- 
ſelves from the rigours of the feodal conſtitution, 
as both the king and the nation ſeverely felt till the 


a yearly ſubſidy, to be levied on all ſtranger as well, days of Henry VII. That wiſe prince made uſe 
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encourage commerce and agriculcure, and to raiſe 
the middliag ſtate of the ſubjects as the only bal- 
Jance againſt the dangerous power of the barons. 
In this he was greatly aflilted by the ſituation in 
which the barons found themſelves : they had juſt 
begun to breathe from a long and bloody war, 
which had emptied their veins and exhauſted 
their eſtates; they wanted to enjoy the ſweets of 
peace, but found themſelves without the means 
to do it on account of the valt debts they had con- 
tracted. 

But Henry, to ſmooth the way for removing 
thole difficulties, ſeemed to part with an ulelels 
prerogative of his crown, by paſſing an act giving 
leave for all barons and great land holders, who 
ſhould attend him, to alienate their eſtates, or fell 
or otherwiſe mortgage or diſpoſe of the ſame, 
without paying for tines or licences of alienation. 
This act following a great benevolence very uncon- 
ſticutionally granted by parliament, and which 
mult have proved very prejudicial for many of the 
landed intereſt to have complied with, and the 
thing itſelt being popular, we know no oppoſition 
mate to it by the great barons“. 

A legal though dangerous cramp to the liberty 
of the ſubject was projected, encouraged, and at lait 
enacted by this prince, almoſt in the very beginning 
of his reign : for under pretence that the channels 
of juſtice, by unlawful maintenances, giving of li- 
veries, miſbehaviour of ſheriffs, and a number of 
other cauſes, were corrupted, the authority of the 
court of Star Chamber was now ſet up. The of- 
ſicers who conſtituted this court were, the chancel- 
lor and treaſurer of England, for the time being, 
and the keeper of the privy-ſeal, or two of them, 
calling to them a biſhop and a temporal lord of the 
king's moſt honourable council, and the two chief- 
juſtices of the King's Bench and Common Pleas 
for the time being, or other two juſtices in their ab- 
ſence. Their powers „were (as appears by the 
words of the ſtatute, 3 Hen. VII.) to proceed 
upon bill, or information, that to the ſaid chan- 
cellor, for the king, or any other, againſt any per- 
lon for miſbehaving, to call before them, by writ 
or by privy- ſeal, the ſaid miſdoers, and they, and 
others by their diſcretion, by whom the truth may 
be known, to examine; and fuch as they find 
therein defective, to puniſh them after their de- 
merits, after the form and effect of the ſtatutes 
thereof made, in like manner and form as they 
ſhould, and ought to be puniſhed, if they were 
thereof convict after the due order of laws.” Thus 
the reader may perceive that the moſt valuable 
privileges of Engliſhmen, of not being taken or 
impriſoned but by the law of the land, or the judg- 
ment of their peers, was ſet aide. 

But this inſtitution, or, as lord Bacon will have 
it, re- creation, of the Star Chamber, who makes 
it of a date much more early than is to be found 
upon the rolls, or records of parliament, was far 
trom completing the great civil ſcheme, which 
Henry had projected, of humbling the great men, 
ſo terrible to the crown, and enhancing the conſe- 
quence of the commoners. He obſerved, that 
many ſalutary laws had been made by parliament, 
but that the over-grown powers of his great men, 
by neglecting the obſervance of thoſe laws, had 
brought many of them into ſuch diſuſe, that they 
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were now as if they never had been. It was, for 
example, the law of the land, “that if any man 


be flain in the day, and the felon not taken, the 


townſhip where the death or murder is done, ſhall 
be amerced : and if any man be wounded, and in 
peril of death, the party that ſo wounded ſhall be 
arreſted, and put in ſurety till perfect knowlege be 
had whether the perſon ſo hurt ſhould live or die.“ 
But thoſe excellent inſtitutions, with that of the 
coroner's duty upon ſuch an occaſion, had fallen 
into ſuch diſuſe, that murder was every day com- 
mitted with impunity; for whilſt the protection 
that great men gave to their retainers exiſted, it 
was dangerous or impoſſible for the officers of juſ- 
tice to attach the perſon of any malefactor. Thus 
the courſe of civil jultice was obſtructed, and the 
hopes of impunity made all who had ambition, 
revenge, or any other paſſion to gratify againſt 
their neighbours, to enliſt them as retainers, or 
dependents of great men. Henry therefore re- 
vived, reinforced, and renewed the old laws againft 
murderers and felons, as the molt proper way for 
bringing them to the puniſhment ot the law, and 
withdrawing them from the protection of the 
rear; 

The parliament alſo paſſed an act, by which it was 
ordered „that the coroner, upon the viewof a dead 
body, ſhould, according to the former acts, enquire 
of him or them that had done that deed or murder; 
of their abettors and conſentors, and who were pre- 
ſent when that death or murder was done, whether 
man or woman, and the names of them that were 
preſent; and ſo bound to enrol and certify.” Bur 
this was not enough for rooting out this pernicious 
practice of murder: it appears by the common 
law, a felony could not determine at the king's 
ſuits within a year and a day after a death or mur- 
der, for ſaving of the party- ſuit. That the firſt 
edge of reſentment being taken off in the proſecu- 
tor, his eagerneſs was abated, his proſecution was 
often times a ſecking revenge in cold blood, and 
few were found who proſecuted with the fame 
earneſtneſs twelve months after the crime had been 
committed, that they would have done immediately 
after ſuch commiſſion: we may add to theſe reaſons, 
which are expreſſed in the act of parliament, an- 
other not there expreſſed, which is, that ſuch adclay 
gave the great men, who were perhaps at the bottom 
of thoſe murders, an opportunity of interpoſing and 
making matters up, to the infinite prejudice of the 
public juſtice ; but it was now enacted, that «if 
any man be ſlain or murdered; and therefore the 
layers, murderers, or abettors, manſlayers, and 
comforters of the ſame be indicted ; that the ſame 
flayers and murderers, and all other acceſſaries to 
the ſame, be arraigned and determined of the ſame 
felony and murder, at any time, at the king's ſuit, 
within the year after the ſame felony and murder 
done, and not tarry the year and a day for ary 
appeal to be taken for the ſame felony or murder. 
And if it happened that any perſon named as prin- 
cipal or acceſſary to be acquitedof any ſuch murder, 
at the king's ſuit within the year and a day, that 
then the ſame juſtices aforeſaid, by whom he is 
acquitted, ſhall not ſuffer him to go at large, but 
either remit him again to priſon, or elle to let him 
to bail, after their diſcretion, till that year and a 
day be paſſed. And if it fortune that the ſame 
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felons or murderers, and acceſſaries, ſo arraigned, 
or any of them, to be acquit, or the principal of 
the faid felony, or any of them, to be attained, 
the wife, or next heir, to him that is ſlain, as ſhal] 
require, may take and have their appeal of the ſame 
death and murder, within the year and day after the 
ſaid felony or murder done, againſt the laid perſon 
ſo arraigned, and acquit, and all other their acceſ- 
faries againſt the ſaid principals ſo attainted, if they 
be alive, and the benefit of his clergy thercof be- 
fore not had: and that the appellant have ſuch and 
like advantage as if the ſaid acquitance or attainder 
had not been the ſaid acquital or attainder notwith- 
ſtanding.” g 

A kind of civil rapes upon women of property 
were none of the leaſt frequent conſequences of the 
power of the great men; and it was a common way 
of rewarding their followers by aſſiſting or protect- 
ing them in ſuch violences: it was therefore to put 
a ſtop to ſo enormous an abuſe that this ſame par- 
liament made an act, That whatever perſon or 
perſons from henceforth that taketh any woman 
againſt her will unlawfully, that is to lay, maid, 
widow, or wife, that ſuch taking, procuring, and 
abetting the ſame; and alſo receiving willingly the 
lame woman ſo taken againſt her will, and knowing 
the ſame, ſhall be felony.” | 

We find another act of the ſame parliament, ac- 
cording to the act of Richard III. concerning the 
power which juſtices had in admitting priſoners, 
committed for felony to bail. By this act, the 
juſtices of peace who took bail, were obliged to 
certify the ſame at the next general ſeſſions of peace 
or next goal-delivery of the county, city, or town; 
and the ſheriff was to certify the names of all the 
priſoners in his cuſtody, to the juſtices of goal- 
delivery. Thus the act of Richard III. giving au- 
thority and power in the premiſſes to any juſtice 
by himſelf, was repealed. 

The other remarkable ſtatutes enacte 
time, were the following. 

t J. That if any of the king's ſervants, under the 

degree of a lord, did conſpire the death of the king, 
or any of the king's council, or lord of the realm, 
as the lord-ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller, it 
ſhould be felony.” This law was thought to be pro- 
cured by the chancellor, Morton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who, being unamiable in his private 
manners and extremely obnoxious to almoſt all the 
great men of Henry's court, provided this act for 
his own ſafety. | | 

“II. An Act for making void all deeds of gift 
made to defraud creditors. 

III. An act awarding coſts to the plaintiff, where 
the defendant ſueth a writ of error before execution 
had “.“ 

The parliament which met in the beginning of 
the year 1490, the ſixth of Henry's reign, paſſed 
an act which ſhews the conſiſtency and firmneſs of 
Henry's policy at home. It was founded upon a 
ſtatute made under Edward J. by which it was or- 
dained, ** That notes and fines to be levied in the 
king's court before his juſtices, ſhould be openly 
and ſolemnly read; and that both pleas in the 
mean time ſhould ceaſe ; and this to be done two 
days in the week, after the diſcretion of the juſ- 
tices,” But the ſtatute now enacted ſays, ** That 
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contrary practice had ſome time before prevailed, 
to the great trouble of the Engliſh ſubjects; it was 
therefore enacted, . That, after the engroſſing of 
every fine to be levied, after the feaſt of Eafter 
that ſhall be in the year of our Lord 1490, in the 
king's court; before his juſtices of the Common 
Pleas, of any lands, tenements, or other heredita- 
ments, the ſame fine be openly and ſolemnly read 
and proclaimed in the ſaid court, the ſame term, 
and in three terms the next following the ſame en- 
groſſing in the ſame court, at four ſeveral days in 
every term; and in the lame time that it is fo read 
and proclaimed, all pleas toceaſe:” ſome exceptions 
of minors; married women, and ſuch others, are 
inſerted in the ſtatute. Thus Henry in ſome re- 
ſpect gave his ſubjects the ſame right to their eſtates 
that he had to his crown, thereby engrafting upon 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and even tenor of govern- 
ment, and reſtoring the peaceable poſſeſſion of eſ- 
tates. This admirable law prevented and ſhur the 
door upon that dreadful litigioutneſs which civil 
commotion introduced, and which the ſucceſs of 
the one or the other party which the claimant fa- 
voured, always revived and encouraged, 

During tne ſeſſion of the ſame parliament we 
meet with a proclamation, which, by act of parli- 


| ament, every juſtice of peace was to take care 


ſhould be proclaimed four times yearly in four prin- 
cipal ſeſſions within the county where he acted. 
This proclamation complains bitterly of the ræmiſſ- 
nets of juſtices of the peace in doing their duty; it 
takes notice, that by their remiſſneſs riots, mur- 
der, and other enormities were occaſioned, to the 
great prejudice of agriculture, the great ſtay and 
ſupport of the land, the upholder of the Engliſh 
church, and the fund for the payment of the land- 
lords rent: it is therefore decreed, That if any 
perſon ſhall be baulked in his ſuit, or aggrieved, 
that they may have an appeal to the next neigh- 
bouring juſtice, from him to the juſtices of aſſize; 
and if he find no remedy there, to the king him- 
ſelf or his chancellor. In this caſe the juſtice is to 
be ſtruck out of the commiſſion, and further pu- 
niſned according to his demerits.“ 

The other remarkable ſtatutes enacted in this 
parliament were, 

J. That benefit of clergy ſhall be allowed but 
once; and that perſons convicted of murder, ſhall 
be marked with an M upon the brawn of the left 
thumb, and other felons with a T. 

II. That no butcher kill any manner of beaſt 
within the walls of London, on pain of forfeiting 


for every ox twelve pence, and for a cow and every 


other beaſt eight pence; this to extend to every 
city, borough, and walled town within the realm 
of England, Berwick andCarliſle excepted.” There 
were ilome other laws then made, which are either 
repealed or of ſmall conſequence. 

In the eighth year of his reign an act paſſed, by 
which the barons and gentlemen of landed intereſt 
were at liberty to ſell and mortgage their lands, 
without fines or licences for the alienation ; and 
that likewiſe they ſhould have their own liveries, 
and authority to diſpoſe of the wardſhips of their 
heirs : but this act was confined only to thoſe who 
ſhould enter into the army ; and nothing could be 
better calculated than it was, not only for the pur- 


fines ought to be a final end and concluſion.” The | poſes already mentioned, but for Henry's great 
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and favourite ſcheme in breaking the tenures and 


dependencies upon the landed intereſt. For lu- 
xury and vanity were become as it were neceſſary 
to the Engliſh for the enjoyment of life. Thole 
vices had been begun, continued, and encouraged 
by Edward IV. the ſhort reign of Richard III. 
could not, but Henry (though he did not practiſe 
them in his own perſon) did encouraged them at his 
court. The great debts the nobility had contracted, 
rather encreaſed than weakened the dependency, 
as long as it was out of their power, without the 
king's licence, and without paying exorbitant fines, 
to diſpoſe of their lands for dilcharging them. This 
act in ſome meaſure took off this check. The pro- 
digal, the brave, and the adventurous ruſhed pre- 
cipitately into extravagance; ſome through motives 
of luxury, and others of ambition; whilſt the in- 
duſtrious commons made every day freſh acquiſi- 
tions of the landed intereſt, and thereby threw an 
additional weight into the ſcale, which Henry want- 
ed to ſupport and help to preponderate. Some 
other military acts pailed in the ſame parliament, 
particularly a kind of mutiny bill; for every cap- 
tain whole muſters were not complete, or who de- 
frauded his ſoldiers of their legal pay, was to for- 
feit all his goods and chattels to the king, and his 
body to the priſon. By another clauſe of the ſame 
act, all deſerters were adjudged to be guilty of fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy : the captain was 
likewiſe, if in the land ſervice, to make a return 
of all ſoldiers who ſhould die or deſert, within ten 
days after ſuch deaths or deſertions, to the pay- 
maſter of the forces; or if in the marine ſervice, 
to the admiral of the navy. By another act of this 
ſeſſion, every officer and ſoldier of the army ſerving 
beyond ſea, or on the ſea, was protected; and he had 
power by his writing to make his attorney enter 
upon lands deſcended unto him. 

The parliament which met towards the end of the 
year 1495, after a long prolongation, enacted a 
law which is well deſerving the attention of every 
Engliſh reader. This act was founded upon a re- 
flection of the dreadful ſituation in which the people 
of England muſt have found themſelves had Henry 
himſelf not ſucceeded, and had Richard been vic- 
torious. The act itſelf was built upon a maxim 
io ſimple and plain, that it could not be miſtaken 
or miſrepreſented by the meaneſt or moit ignorant 
of his ſubjects : it was, that the poſſeſſion of the 
throne points out the king.” This was the prin- 
ciple upon which the parliament made the follow- 
ing law : * That none who ſhall attend upon the 
king for the time being, no matter whether he was 
lo in fact or in right, or in both, doing true ſer- 
vice, ſhould be attainted or forfeit any thing.” 


And to this act it was added, © That it any act 


or acts, or other proceſs of law, hereafter made there- 
upon for the ſame, happen to be made contrary to 
this ordinance, that then that act or acts, or other 
proceſs of the law whatſoever they ſhall be, ſtand 
and be utterly void; provided always, that no per- 
lon or perſons ſhall take any benefit or advantage, 
who ſhall hereafter decline from their ſaid allegiance.” 

To explain the true meaning and occaſion of this 
act, it is proper to conſider the circumſtances of 
things and the ſituation of the kingdom at the 
time it paſſed, The feudal law and cuſtoms, agree- 
able to which all tenures of knight's ſervice were 
regulated, prevailed in England at that time; and 


the _ lords, who held their lands immediately 
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of the crown, on the condition of ſerving the king 
in his wars, and other ſervices, granted out par- 
cels of thoſe lands to under, vaſſals, holding of 
themſelves under the like obligations and ſervice ; 

thele vaſſals were bound to follow the meſne-lord, 

or (as he is termed in ſtatute 12 Henry VII. cap. 

7.) their immediate ſovereign, in his hoſtings (or 

arrays); and if they neglected to attend him in the 

ficld, even when he fought againſt the crown, they 

forfeited their tenures, and their lands were con- 

fiſcated to the uſe of their immediate lord. Hence 

aroſe the great power of the ancient barons, who, 

in the days of Henry III. and in latter reigns, were 

able to make head againſt the crown in the field, 

having, in proportion to their eſtates, a powerful 

body of vaſſals, obliged, by their tenures on pain 

of torfeiture, to follow them in their riſings, and 

farther engaged ſo to do by the ſacred tye of their 

oaths of tealty taken in their lords courts. It had 

always been Henry's view, from the beginning of 
his reign, to depreſs the power of the great lords; 

but as there was danger in attempting it too open- 

ly, he choſe to do it in the way of lap, by means 

the true delign whereof was icarce perceivable ; 
as by allowing them freely to alienate their eſtates ; 

and by this act juſtifying all perſons (and their 

vaſſals among the reſt) that ſhould ſerve him in his 

wars, and ſecuring them abſolutely from all forfei- 

tures on that account, whatever conduct their im- 

mediate lords obſerved. This leſſening the depen- 

dence of vaſſals upon thoſe lords, ſeems to have 

been calculated for the ſame purpoles, as ſome late 

acts for diminiſhing or taking away the vaſlalage 

ot the Highland clans inScotland to their ſuperiors; 

but if it was one part of Henry's view in this, it 
was not the only end he propoſed to anſwer. 

For though Henry thought that the above act 
was a ſufficient ſecurity for his ſubjects to ſtand by 
him, yet he wanted a farther ſecurity for himſelf: 
for though it is declared in general terms, that the 
poſſeſſion of the crown implies allegiance, yet 
there is no ſpecification of the caſes that require 
this allegiance to call the ſubjects into the field, 
neither 1s there any penalty upon a man who does 
not attend. But Henry made a diſtinction among 
his ſubjects, between thoſe who owed him al- 
legiance, and thoſe who with allegiance owed 
him ſervice, which laſt rank included all place- 
men, that is, ſuch perſons who had from the 
crown promotions or advancement, as grants and 
gits of office, fees, and annuities. It was there- 
tore enacted, © That if ſuch do not attend the king, 
when he thall fortune to go in the wars in his per- 
fon, in their ſaid perſons, as their duty bindeth 
them, that then they, and every of them, making 
thereof default (the king's ſpecial licence not had, 
or elle he have ſuch unfeigned ſickneſs, letting, or 
diſeaſe that he may not in perſon come to do his 
perſonal attendance and ſervice, after the form 
aforeſaid, and that duly proved), that then every 
ſuch perſon or perſons forfeit and loſe their faid 
offices. and annuities, and to ſtand void at the 
king's pleaſure, any act, ſtatute, or ordinance to the 
contrary, before this time had or made, in any- 
wiſe notwithſtanding, Provided that this act ex- 
tend not to any ſpiritual peers, or maſter of the 
Rolls, nor to any other officer and clerks of the 
Chancery, juſtices of either bench, barons of the 
king's Exchequer, and other officers and clerks of 
the ſaid places, the king's attorney and ſolicitor, 

ese and 
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and the ſerjeants of the law.” But notwithſtand- 
ing both rhole acts, it is certain that Henry thereby 
took from his ſubjects that determined zeal with 
which they had hitherto fought, ſince their ſafety 
no longer depended upon their twords, but was 
inſured by an act of parliament. 

In this parliament it was ordained, “ That a 
weight and a weaſure of each kind in ule, accord- 
ing to the ſtandard of the Exchequer, ſhould be 
ſent unto every city and borough, and that no com 
modity ſhould be bought or fold but wich fuch 
weights as were ſtamped or ſealed.” 

There was likewiſe aſtandard weight and meaſure 
conſigued into the hands of the repreſentatives of 
_ eight-and-twenty cities, towns, and corporations, 
there to remain, and to be appealed unto upon 
occaſion. This parliament was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
by a {train of public ſpirit which has ſince been of 
vaſt ule to England; tor it prohibited the exporta- 
tion of any horſe, without a licence from the king , 
and of any mare which was not three years old, and 
above the value of ſix ſhillings and eight pence, 
which the government was obliged to pay to the 
owner in cale of being ſcized. The parliament af. 
terwards, in this ſeſſion, paſſed an act That no 
alienation by the wife of the inheritance of her de- 
ceaſed huſband, ſhould be valid; but that a wo- 
man may alienate her lands for the termot her life.” 
This parliament likewiſe enacted, © That an attaint 
ſhould be artainable againſt a petty jury upon a 
falſe verdict between party and party; but with 
this exception, that the act ſhould not extend to 
capital caules ; for there the virdict of the jury was 
to be final and irremediable, except by the king's 
prerogative, if the party was caſt.” Lord Bacon 
upon this oblerves, that ſuch caſes were, for the 
molt part, at the king's ſuit; and that if they are 
followed in courſe of indictment, there are properly 
two juries, one to find the bill and the other to try 
the priſoner: add to this, that matters of life and 
death where a jury is liable to any penalty for ac- 
quitting a priſoner, it might occaſion a perpetual 
warping towards ſeverity, and would diſcourage 
the ſubjects from the office. Another cale, 
wherein this law did not take place, is where the 
ſum tried did not exceed forty pounds ; becaule 
ſuch ſums could not bear the charges of farther 
trial. Lo this parliament was likewiſe owing the act 
of admitting poor ſuitors, in forma pauperis, to ſue 

in courts without paying fees for any writs they 
ſhould have out of Chancery, and having counſel 
and attorneys aſſigned to them without paying for 
the ſame. 

On the ſixteenth of January, 1504, a parliament 
was held at Weſtminſter, in which Dudley, one of 
the deteſted inftruments of Henry's mercenary op- 
preſſions, was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons. The principal buſineſs of this ſeſſion was to 
give a farther blow to the power of liveries and re- 
rainers. A greater penalty was now enacted for 
giving or taking any livery, or for retaining or be- 
ing retained with another, during the king's life. 
* Hereupon (ſays an excellent author), is a ſtrange 
power given to ſummon upon a mere ſuſpicion; to 
proceed, without information, to examine the de- 
tendanc upon oath, and to make him his own ac- 
cuſer; to puniſh according to diſcretion, by fine 
and impriſonment : and thus the king and his 
council have gotten a power, under colour of live- 
ries and retainers, to bring the whole kingdom to 


1 


jealouſy, and even covetoulnels itſelf. 
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be of their livery; or elſe they can ſuſpect whom 
they pleaſe, apprehend whom they ſuſpect, put 
him preſently to the rack of confeſſion, and fo in- 
to priſon till he hath ſatisfied both diſpleaſure and 
Never was 
England before now in fo low a degree of thral- 
dom, bound under a double knot of lelf-acculing 
and arbitrary cenſure.” | 

In the ſame parliament it was enacted, * That 
all perſons having gifts or patents, ſhould forfeit 
the ſame if they did not attend the king, upon 
lawful ſummons, whenever he took the field in 
perſon, either at home or abroad, for the ſafety of 
his crown and defence of his kingdom.“ This act 
was ſupplemental to the act formerly made, by 
which the like penalty was impoſed upon thoſe who 
held places, and did not give the like attendance; 
but neither of thoſe acts have any retroſpect. 

By the ſame act it is provided, That all per- 
ſons repairing to the King's ſtandard, upon ſum. 
mons, ſhall receive pay according to their degree, 
nor does that act extend to clergymen or lawyers, 
nor to any who held mortgages from the crown. 

Great abuſes had been committed with regard to 
the coinage; and among others complained of, was 
the practice of bringing Iriſh coin into England, 
and of clipping and counterfeiting the Engliſh: coin, 
eſpecially ſilver. It was therefore enacted, „Ig at 
no clipped or diminiſhed money ſhould be curtent 
in payment, but that the ſame might be brought 
to the king's mint, there to be changed for new 
coined groats and two- pences.“ Our hiſtorians ſay, 
that this act brought valt ſums into Henry's cot. 
fers. 

A ſtatute was likewiſe made againſt import- 
ing certain manufactures of ſilk, fuch as ribbons, 
laces, girdles, and points, the ſame being now 
manufactured in England; but encouraging the im- 
portation of raw ſilk, as the materials for the ſaid 
manufactures. This act does not extend to large 
pieces of ſilks, there being no ſuch manufacture 
then in England. Lord Bacon obſerves, that it 
was founded upon a right principle in commerce, 
that where foreign materials are but ſuperfluities, 
foreign manufactures ſhould be prohibited; for that 
will either gain the manufacture, or baniſh the 
ſuperfluity. The next act of importance in this 
ſeſſion, was that concerning gaols: it had been a 
common practice, during the civil wars, for the 
great men to have places within their caſtles which 
they uſed in the nature of gaols, in which they im- 
priſoned and ranſomed at their own pleaſure. But 
this practice was now aboliſhed. It was enact d, 
That the ſheriff of each county ſhould have the 
keeping of all gaols, except all gaols whereof any 
perſon or perſons, ſpiritual or temporal, or body 
corporate, have the keeping, of eſtate or inheri- 
tance, or by ſucceſſion ; and all letters patent for 
the Keeping of any gaols were reſumed and void.” 

During this ſeſſion, an act was made to regulate 
the making of- ſtatutes by incorporate bodies. Ir 
had, it ſeems, been a practice for maſters and war- 
dens of tellowſhips and corporations to make acts, 
which were not only inconſiſtent with the laws of 
the land, but held by them to be compulſive upon 
the ſubject, and thereby they very often reſtrained 
ſuits in the king's courts. It was therefore enacted, 
« That no maſter and wardens of fellowſhips ſhould 
make any new ordinances without the conſent of 
the chancellor, or the treaſurer, or the chief-juf- 

rcices, 


tices, or the juſtices of aſſize within the ſame 
nty.“ | 

9 his was not the only act that bore hard upon 
ſmall corporations in this parliament. An abuſe had 
prevailed all over England, of extorting a tax called 
ſcawage, Or ſchewage, upon all goods vended 
within a borough or other corporation. This tax 
had originally been impoſed upon merchants aliens, 
but was now extended to natural born ſubjects. An 
act was therefore now made, aboliſhing this tax 
upon the natives throughout all England, except- 
ing within the city of London. 

The laſt a& which we have occaſion to take no- 
tice of, in this parliament, concerns vagabonds and 
unlawful games, and the ſuppreſſing common np- 
pling ale-houſes ; abuſes which are all linked to- 

ether. Proper officers and perſons were appointed 
for puniſhing, but not by impriſoning, all vaga- 
bonds in proportion as they repeated their offences. 
The playing at games was reſtricted to perſons of 
certain quality and ſtanding ; and two juſtices of 
the peace had it in their power to ſuppreſs any no- 
torious common tippling ale-houſe. 

We ſhall cloſe this ſketch of the laws of Henry 
VII. with a few obſervations taken from the lord 
Bacon's character of that prince. In that part 
both of juſtice and policy which 1s the durable 
part, and cut as it were in braſs and marble, which 
is the making of good laws, he did excel. His 
laws he did much maintain and countenance, which 
nevertheleſs was no impediment to him in working 
his will; for it was ſo handled, that neither pre- 
rogative nor profit went to diminution, and yet, 
as he would ſometimes ſtrain up his laws to his pre- 
rogative, ſo would he alſo let down his prerogative 
to his parliament.” | 


Taxes in the Reign HENRY VII. 


In the firſt parliament of this king the taxes 
granted were as follow: 1. Tonnage, which was 
three ſhillings on every tun of wine of denizens, 
and fix ſhillings of aliens. 2. Poundage, that is, 
one ſhilling in the pound for all merchandizes im- 
ported or exported, except tin, for which aliens 
were to pay two ſhillings. 3. The ſubſidy of wool 
and wool-fells, which was thirty-three ſhillings and 
four pence of denizens, and of aliens three pounds 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence for every ſack of woo], 
and for every two hundred and forty wool-fells ; 
and for every laſt of hides denizens were to pay 
three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, and 
aliens three pounds thirteen ſhillings and four 
ms The clergy at the ſame time granted the 

ing a tenth. 

In the fifth year of his reign, the commons voted 
him ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, to make good 
his engagements with the ducheſs of Brittany; and 
for raiſing this ſum they granted a tenth of the 
yearly value and profits of all honours, caſtles, ma- 
nors, rents, lands, fees, annuities, offices, and pen- 
ſions, to whomſoever belonging (except lords of 
parliament, who likewiſe granted a tenth of all their 
lands, fees, offices, and penſions); and laid a tax 
upon perſonal eſtates, at the rate of twenty pence 
for every ten marks of goods, and upwards in 
proportion : but this producing only twenty- 
leven thouſand pounds, the commons, to make 
up the deficiency, gave the king a fifteenth, with 
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a requeſt that he would accept thereof, and remit 
the reſidue of the ſeventy-five thouſand pounds 


voted for the ſupply. This Henry conſented to; 
and the commons were fo pleaſed with his complai- 


lance, that the next year they granted him another 
fifteenth of their goods and chattels. | 

In the year 1492, the eighth of his reign, hav- 
ing publicly declared his intention of heading his 
army in perſon againſt France, under pretence that 
the ſupplies were not ſufficient for the ſervice, he 
ſent; of his own authority, commiſſioners into every 
county, to extort money from the ſubject by way 
of Benevolence, a practice firſt ſet on toot by king 
Edward IV. but which Richard III. had got abo- 
iſhed by act of parliament. Archbiſhop Morton, 
the chancellor, is ſaid to have been the adviler of 
this illegal taxation; and the lord Bacon relates, 
that he at the ſame time made uſe of this dilem- 
ma in his inſtructions to the commiſſioners (which 
was commonly called Morton's Fork or Crutch), 
That if they met with any who were ſparing, 
they ſhould tell them they muſt needs have, be- 
cauſe they laid up; and if they were ſpenders, they 
muſt needs have, becauſe it was viſible in their 
manner of living; declaring that the largeneſs or 
ſmallneſs of the ſums they gave, would ſerve the 
king for an infallible rule to diſtinguiſh who were 
his friends, and who were diſaffected to his govern- 
ment *.” By theſe arts immenſe ſums were raiſed 
all over the kingdom, and near ten thouſand 
pounds from the city of London alone. Henry's 
avarice being not yet ſatisfled, he obtained from 
the parliament, that met towards the Jatter end of 
this year, a grant of two fiſteenths of perſonal eſ- 
cates. 

The next extraordinary tax we meet with under 
this reign (for there were many petty ones inter- 
vening) was in his twelfth year, when the two 
houſes, upon a heavy complaint of the Scots breach 
of the ſeven years truce, and late invaſion of the 
realm, voted a ſupply of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds (a greater ſum than had ever been 
granted on fuch an occaſion) for the war with Scot- 
land. The way of raiſing it, was by a grant of two 
fifteenths, and by a ſubſidy, as well on all cities, bo- 
roughs, and towns not chargeable to thoſe fifteenths, 
who were to be aſleſicd to the amount of both, as 
on all freeholders and copyholders having twenty 
ſhillings a year, and others that were worth ten 
marks in goods. The colleges of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton were exempted from this taxa- 
tion; which was not to be levied if the king, or 
his lieutenant, did not march with an army, or if 
a peace or truce was made, in which caſes the levies 
were to be ſuſpended. This enormous impoſition, 
and the unmerciful manner of collecting it, raiſed 
a dangerous inſurrection among the inhabitants of 
the Weſt, as we have already ſhewn in the hiſtory 
of this king's reign. 

In January, 1504, the nineteenth of his reign, 
he called a parliament, in order to procure an equi - 
valent for two ancient aids due to the crown, on 
account of the knighting the king's eldeſt fon, and 
the marriage of his eldeſt daughter; (the dignity of 
knighthood he had conterred on his elder fon Ar- 
thur, lately decealed; and had beſtowed his daugh- 
ter Margaret on James IV. of Scotland.) The 
commons, meanly obſequious to his will, deſired 


* Bacon, p. 602. 


him 
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him to accept forty thouſand pounds in lieu of 
thoſe aids; but Henry, amazed at the largeneſs of 
the ſum, out of his abundant grace, and to gain 
the love of his ſubjects, remitted ten thouland 
pounds of the money, that the poor might not be 
charged with it and the reſt was levied upon all 
cities, boroughs, and towns (thoſe not uſed to pay 
it, included) and on all perions who had either a 
real eſtate of twenty ſhillings a year, or a perſonal 
one of ten marks, throughout the kingdom. The 
lands and tenements of the colleges ot Oxford and 
Cambridge were exempted from this tax, which 
was levied by an aſſeſſment of ſpecific ſums upon 
each county, the whole amounting to thirty-one 
thouſand two hundred and forty-eight pounds and 
nine pence; out of which, two hundred and forty- 
one pounds fix ſhillings was to be deducted tor the 
fees and wages of the collectors. 

Thus did this prince, through the moſt inſatiable 
thirſt for money that ever diſgraced a royal breaſt, 
oppreſs his ſubjects to fill his coffers. . Henry had 
no view but to get money ; and it was indifferent 
to him by what means: this made him unfeelingly 
traftick with the blood and treaſure of his people, 
loading them with taxes, and ſeizing all opportu- 
nities of ruining them by exceſſive fines : all which 
were, towards the latter end of his reign collected 
by thoſe exccrable tools Empſon and Dudley, who 
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left no nerve of villany unſtrained to drain the help. 
leſs victims of their maſter's avarice to the laſt 
drop. Theſe two inſtruments of Henry's being 
lawyers in ſcience, and privy-counſellorsin authority, 
turned (to uſe lord Bacon's words, and better! 
cannot uſe) law and juſtice into wormwood and 
rapine.” They, who introduced arbitrary and 
unuſual methods of informations and proceedings, 
and revived every penal law, wherein they ſpared 
none, great or ſmall, nor conſidered whether the 
law was poſſible or impoſſible, in uſe or abſolete; 
and, after ſuffering the accuſed parties to languiſh 
long in priſon, without admitting them to traverſe 
the charges according to law, they, by various ar. 
tificial terrors and devices, extorted from them grrat 
fines and ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions 
and mitigations.“ Nothing can be more melancholy 
than the repreſentation which this noble author gives 
of the miſeries of the people for fourteen years to- 
gether, that theſe proſecutions were carried on; but 
neither their cries nor their ſufferings cauſed any 
relenting in Henry's heart ; avarice, at once the 
meaneſt and the worſt of crimes, ſtifled in him 
every other ſentiment : he baſked in the ſpoils of 
the ruined, and ſtuck at nothing to amaſs an im- 
menſe treaſure, which he was at length obliged to 
leave behind him, to be ſquandered away by his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, | 


ww PUSLIC KEVENUES, 


N the Fœdera, or Collection of Public Acts, vol. x. p. 113, 114, we have a curious record, ex- 
hibiting the annual revenue of the kingdom of England, anno 1421, and its application: “ De- 


claratio proficuorum regni, & onerum ſupportandorum,” 


VIZ. 


rere 


„ 1. The revenues ariſing from the cuſtom, in the ſeveral ports of England, Sk 
EE ͤ- „ d 3,976 1 2 
« 2, The ſubſidy on wool [i. e. the inland duty], . . . . . . 26,035 18 8: 
% 3, The ſmall cuſtoms, | 2,438 9 1; 


„ 4. Twelve pence per pound on goods, rated ad valorem, : g : : 


[But the printed record makes the total (by miſtake) but 40,6761. 19s. 94d.] 


8,237 10 97 


= 


40,687 19 9; 


Total 


* 5. The caſual revenue for one year paſt, viz, ſheriffs receipts [for the quit- 
rents, fee-farm rents, &c. were ſtill received, and accounted for in the Exche- 


quer, by the ſheriffs of counties], eſcheats, duties on ſale of proviſions and on 
other neceſſaries, wards, marriages, &c. paid into the Exchequer 


15,066 11 1 


Total revenue 55,754 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


& 1. For the annual [maritime] guard fcuſtodia] of England, 8000 marks [or] 
% 2. The like for Calais and its marches, in war time 


3. For guarding the Eaſt and Weſt Marches of Scotland, with Roxburgh 


caſtle, in the time of war, 


„ 4. For the guard of Ireland, 2500 marks, 8 e. JJ 
[ The ſmallneſs of this ſum confirms what many writers have remarked, viz. that 


the entire reduction of Ireland to the laws and government of England was 


much neglected now, and long after.] 


„ 5. For the guard of the caſtle of Frounſake, 1000 marks. 

* 6. For the fees of the treaſurer, keeper of the privy-ſeal, the judges of both 
benches, the barons of the Exchequer, and other officers of the king's courr, 

* 7. To the collectors and comptrollers of the king's cuſtoms and ſubſidies, in 
the ſeveral ports of England, for their ſalaries [de regardis], paid at the receipt of 


„ 


Carried forward 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &c: 


193 
4 
Brought forward 49,835 16 8 


« 8, Toſundry dukes, earls, knights and eſquires, to the abbeſs of Shene, and 
to divers other perſons, for their annuities at the EXCROOUIE = » + +» © 64 
« g. To ſundry perſons, for their annuities, out of the cuſtoms of ſundry ports 


7751 12 72 


!( A LS 4.374 4 3 
CE For fees of the cuſtomers and comptrollers of the ſeveral ports of Eng- 
land, allowed them at the Exchequer yearly, . „ — C 274 2 4 


Total yearly payments, according to the particulars, 


Which total is juſt 10,0001. more than the record 
makes the total to be, viz. 52,2351. 16s. 10:d. 
probably owing to the lum tor the marches of Ca- 
Jais, or elſe for thote of Scotland, being let down 
10,0001. too much. And thus (ſaith the record) 
the receipt at the Exchequer exceeds the payments 
the ſum of 35071. 1.5. 11 d. (taking the above- 
mentioned wrong total of 40,6761. 198. 9;d.) 
out of which ſaving the following charges are to be 
ſupplied, viz. : 

« j, For the king's and queen's chamber (camera. ) 

« 2, For the houſhold of the King and queen. 

&« 5, For their wardrobe. 

. For the building of the new tower at Portſ- 
mouth. | 

« 5, For the office of clerk of the king's ſhips 
(navium regis.) 

« 6, For the keeping of the king's lions, and the 
ſalary of the conſtable of the Tower of London. 

« », For the artillery and divers other neceſſa- 
ries for the king's war. 


62,235 16 102 


% g. For the expence of the king's priſoners. 

4 g. For the king's embaſſies. 

10. For ſundry meſſengers (pro diverſis nego- 
ciis), for parchment, ard other diſburſements, and 

ther neceſſaries. 

11. For the expence of the ducheſs of Hol- 
land. 

And the following articles remain unprovided for, 
viz, The old debts of the towns of Harfleur and 
Calais —of the king's wardrobe and houſho!d — of 
the clerk of the king's ſhips — and of the clerk of 
the king's works — for the arrears of annuities, or 
yearly ſalaries — to the executors of Henry 1V's 
will tor diſcharging his debts — and laſtly for the 
preſent king's debts when prince of Wales. 

« This account was laid before the king, at 
Lambeth, by the lord-treaturer of England, in the 
pretence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſun- 
dry other lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
great officers of the crown.” 


State of ARTS, SCIENCES, and COMMERCE, in. the XVth Century. 


F we are to believe many writers, and particu- 

larly archbiſhop Nichollon, in his Engliſh Hi- 
ſtorical Library, and baron Holberg, in his Intro- 
duction to Univerſal Hiſtory, this century was 
one of the molt rude and illiterate: “ Learning 
(ays the latter author) was looked upon as a fort 
cf hereſy.“ There were even biſhops who did not 
ſo much as know their letters; and in ſome of their 
ſubſcriptions to ſynodical acts the following words 
are to be found, viz. As I cannot read mylelt, 
N. N. hath ſubſcribed for me:“ or, As my lord 
biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his requeſt J have 
ſubſcribed.” 

All which, with reſpect to the ignorance of ma- 
py, or even of moſt, of the clergy, may very pro- 
bably be true; nevertheleſs, there are many viſible 
traces to be diſcovered of the increaſe of real know- 
lege within the compaſs of this century; and in 
particular the noble art of Printing, which was not 
only invented, but brought to perfection, much 
about the ſame time with the moſt uſeful invention 
of rag-paper. William Caxton, citizen and mer- 
cer of London, an ingenious man, being ſenr, in 
the year 1464, ambaſſador from Edward IV. to 
the duke of Burgundy, at great labour and expence 
learned the art of Printing, and introduced it into 
this kingdom about 1474 : he ſet up a preſs at 
Weſtminſter, and was greatly encouraged in the 
art by Margaret, ducheſs of Burgundy, king Ed- 
ward's ſiſter. The monaſteries ſoon purchaſed the 
invention, and it was exerciſed at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, St. Alban's, and other places. This noble 
art diſſeminated freſh ſeeds or knowlege, which 
were continually labouring tor birth. The incom- 
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parable ſcience of Algebra alſo began to be known 
in this country; a ſcience which has proved ex- 
tremely uſeful in ſome calculations relating to cer- 
tain branches of commerce, and probably the foun- 
dation of the excellent method of merchants ac- 
counts by double- entry, commonly called Italian 
Book-keeping. 

This century can moreover boaſt of ſundry other 
improvements for regulating and rectifying coin, 
and of the intereſt of money, all which, though not 
lo perfectly well underſtood as in more modern 
times, were however more fo thaa in any former 
century, | 

Engraving on wood and metal was introduced 
into England in this century by the famous Albert 
Durer : Etching was alfo diſcovered very near as 
early, We need not add, that both of theſe ne- 


ceſſarily produced rolling- preſs printing. 


Geographical maps were firſt brought into Eng- 
land by Bartholomew Columbus, in the year 1489: 
and the ſtudy of this ſcience began daily to gain 
ground, through the great encouragement given by 
Henry VII. to perſons of an adventuring ſpirit. 

Painting was in this century greatly improved, 
and the art of peripeRive and clair obſcure began 
now to animate the canvas, and diffuſe juſtneſs and 
propriety through all the works of the pencil. 

Sculpture, which is a more limited art, and ea- 
ſier to be attained, was in this century likewiſe car- 
ried to ſome degree of perfection. 

Mufic was as yet rude, nor was it thoroughly 
cultivated till after the ſixteenth century; but even 
in the ſtate it was at the period we now treat of, we 


| have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to imagine that it was 
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very far ſuperior to that of the Greeks, as they 
have left no monument of this art, by which we 
can gather that they ſung in parts. 

We find, in the Collection of Public Acts, an 
annuity or ſalary granted by Henry VII. to his 
poet Jaureat, Bernard Andreas (or Andrews) of 
ten marks yearly (or about ſix pounds modern mo- 
ney); a tad inſtance of the low eſteem in which 
poetry was held in thoſe times. 

As to architecture, it was [till in a very low ſtate; 
the hand of induſtry had not yet changed our lorry 
wooden dwcllings into ſumptuovs palaces; the 
tharched roots and mud walls ſtill remained in the 
flreets of London; and the manner oi living among 
the people in general, was coarſe, hard, and inde- 
licate. The greateſt noblemen, when they went 
into the country, carried their la lies behind them 
on horſeback; princeſſes themtelves ſeldom tra— 
velled in any other manner, being covered only 

ich a riding cloak of waxed cloth in rainy wea- 
ther. Indeed, on certain occaſions, they made a 
momentary ditplay or ſtretch ot luxury; but this 
did in no wiſe imply that general magnificence, nor 
thoſe uſeful conventencics, which to tar excced the 
pomp of a ſingle day. The magnificence of thole 
times were only tor days or public ſolemnity; 
whereas at prelent, the ſhews and entertainments 
which we ſee common every day, the number of 
gilt coaches, and the multitude of lamps which are 
lighted up during the night-time in the ſtrects of 
all our great cities, exhibit far greater riches, pien- 
ty, and convenience, than the molt brilliant cere- 
monies of the moſt mighty monarchs of the fit- 
teenth or ſixteenth centuries, 


COMMERCE. 


The general mercantile characteriſtic cf this fit- 
teenth century is, that almolt every important in- 
cident in it contributes more or leſs to its being an 
introduction to the ſucceeding commerce and opu- 
lence of Europe, and very eminently fo to thoſe of 
the Briaſh empire, which, towards the concluſion 
of this century, by marriages and other concurring 
eircumſtances, viſibly tended to a conlolidation of 
all its formerly disjointed parts and intereſts into 
one united dominion, by the bleſſings of the Al- 
mighty, in ſucceeding times brought to maturity. 

With particular regard to the improvement 
and increatc of commerce, navigation, and manu— 
facturcs, as well as of agricuiture and fifherics, 
and even or ſome mercaniule and mechanic arts, 
this century undoubtedly excels any preceding 
one; witn n ts the building of larger ſhips, and the 
undertaking of remoter voyages, cven prior to the 
actual dilcovery of either of the Indies; remote 
Iles and ſtrange coaſts diſcovered and partly planc- 
ed, till at length new worlds being diſcovered, be. 
fore the final concluſion of this century, ſundry 
new and unheard-of materials for commerce and 
manufactures were hereby brought among us. 

It may, perhaps, be deemed no unacceptable 
piece ot curioſity to fee the under-named lift of 
Engliſh manufactures and merchandize ſo early ex- 
ported as the year 1428. Ic 1s a licence granted 
by Henry VI. to the king of Portugal's agent to 
export them cultom-tree, as being tor the proper 
ule of his Portuguele majelly and of the prince his 
ſon“, viz. 
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1. Six ſilver cups gilt. 

2. The following woollen goods, viz. two piece: 
of ſcarlet; one piece of ſanguine, dyed in grain; 
two pieces deblodis (we know not what) ; two 
pieces of Muſtrevillers ; two pieces of marble co- 
lour ; two pieces of ruſſet of Muſtrevillers; two 
pieces of blanch cloth of Lynn; one piece of white 
cloth; three hundred pieces of Eſſex ſtraits ; two 
thouſand veſſeis of amber, being diſhes, plates, 
laucers, &c. (this is called “ electrum“ in the re- 
cord, but could never be pure amber, as it muſt 
have been of an immenſe value, but was probably 
a mixture of brats, or tin, or pewter, a practice 
formerly uſed to give an amber-colcur to veſlel; 
and other matters made ct ir}; two beds with cur- 
rains, of the largeſt ſize ; four beds, of a middling 
ſize, with red and green colours; four red and 
green pallet-beds ; two green beds, with cur- 
tains; eight pieces of red cloth; four pieces of 
green; ſixty rolls or bales of worſted, red, white, 
and green; twelve dozen of lances, and twenty- 
ſix faddle-hortes. 

And the ſame year king Henry VI. orants the 
like licence to the agent of the ducheſs of Gloceſter 
and Hainault, of exporcing the following merchan- 
dize duty free: 

Thirty-four yards of grey Muſtrevillers; thirteen 
yards of grey cloth; ſeven yards and half of mo— 
ray, dyed in grain; ten yards and half of red, 
twenty-two yards of green, ſix yards of white, and 
twenty-four yards of grey cloth; two yards and 
halt ot brunette; twelve yards of red flowered ſattin 
(ſatyn figerato); two entire white kerſeys; three 
mantles of coney- fur; one and half timber of mar- 
tin fur; certain caſks of grain and meal; and twelve 
yards of white cloth. 

To this account of ſome of our exported com- 
modities, we ſhall add, as matter of equal enter- 
tainment to the curious reader, the following ac- 
count of the materials of commerce brought from 
almoſt every part of Europe into this country, 
France only excepted, with which nation England 
was at this time (viz. abcut the year 1430) en- 
gaged in an unfortunate war, It is taken from a 
poem in Hackluyt's firſt vol. p. 187, 188, &c. 
entitled the Proceſs of Englith Policy, and is not 
only curious on account of its exhibiting a orief 
{tate of the then productions and manufactures of 
the different countries of Europe, whereby we may 
behold the wonderful alterations that have taken 
place almoſt every where in thoſe reſpects within 
the ſpace of about three hundred years, but it af- 
fords us alſo the ſatisfaction to know, that even ſo 
early as this time, the great political maxim, never 
too often to be inculcated, That without our be- 


ing always ſuperior to any nation on the ſeas, not 


only our trader, but even our very exiſtence as a free 
and independent nation, mutt be loft,” was well 
underſtood ; though in ſome other points the go- 
vernment ſeemed not ſuſſiciently to have known 
their true commercial intereſts +. 

This account is in ſubſtance as follows: 

. From Spain came wines, figs, raiſins, dates, 
liquorice, oil, grain (probably for dycrs), ſoap, wax, 
iron, wool, wadmot, kid-ſkins, ſaffron, and quick- 
ſilver; all which (lays our author) are tranſported 
to Bruges, (the then great emporium of Flanders, 


by her haven of Sluys, where are fo many fair and 


* Anderſon, Rymer's Fœdera, vol. x. p. 391. 


+ Anderſon's Orig. of Commerce, vol. i. p. 258. 
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large ſhips : but then (ſays our poet) they muſt all 
pals between Dover and Calais. ; 

« II. From Flanders the Spaniſh ſhips lade 
homewards fine cioth of Ypres and of Courtray, 
of all colours, much fuſtian, and allo linen cloth. 
Thus (lays he), if we be malter at ſea, both Spain 
and Flanders, who depend ſo much mutually on 
each other, mult neceſſarily keep meaſures with us. 
And if England ſhould think tit to deny to Plan- 
ders her wool and tin, and ſhould alſo prevent the 
Spaniſh wool (which they work up with Engliſh 
wool) from getting to Flanders, the laſt named 
{mall country would be ſoon ſtarved. 

„III. Portugal is our friend, it ſends much mer- 
chandize into England, and our people reſort thi- 
ther for trade. They have wines, oils, wax, grain, 
hgs, railins, dates, honey, Cordovan leather, hides, 
&c. all which are carried in great quantity to Flan- 
ders (which our author here juſtly terms the then 
ſtaple or all Chriſtendom); and as Portugal is count- 
ed changeable, they are in our power whilſt we 
are maſters of the Narrow Seas. 

« TV, Brittany ſupplies Flanders with ſalt, wines, 
linen, and canvas. "The Bretons, eſpecially thoſe of 
St. Maloe's (whom their dukes, who were generally 
friends to England, could ſeldom keep under due 
ſubjection), having been great ſea-robbers, and 
often done much hurt on our coaſts, landing, kill- 
ing, and burning, &c. to our ſhame: whereas, 
would we keep weil the Narrow Seas, they durſt 
not be our focs. 

« V. Scotland's commodities are wool, wool- 
fells, and hides; their wool is ſent to Flanders to 
be draped, though not ſo good as the Engliſh wool 
with which it is th-re worked up. The Scots mult 
paſs by the Engliſh coaſt in their way to Flanders; 
and therefore may be ealily intercepted, Scotland 
brings from Flanders ſmall mercery, (which in 
thoſe times meant many kinds of ſmall wares, &c.) 
and haberdaſhery wares in great quantities. More- 
over, one halt of the Scottiſh ſhips are generally 
laden home from Flanders with cart-wheels and 
wheel-barrows, 

« VI. The Eaſterlings, Pruſſia, and Germany, 
ſend beer and bacon into Flanders, olmond, copper, 
bow-ſtaves, ſteel, wax, peltry, pitch and tar, oak- 
boards, Cologne- thread, wool-cards, fuſtians, can- 
vas and buckram. And they bring back from 
Flanders, filver plate and wedges of ſilver (which 
come to Flanders in great plenty from Bohemia and 
Hungary); alto woollen cloth of all colours. They 
allo (lays our author) venture greatly unto the bay 
(of Biſcay) for ſalt, ſo neceſſary for them. All 
which, &c. they could not do, without our premil- 
ſion, if we kept the Narrow Seas.” 

« VII. Genoa reſorts to England in her huge 
ſhips named carracks, bringing many commodities, 
as cloth of gold, ſilk, paper, much woad, wool 
(of Spain probably), oil, cotton, roch-alum, and 
gold coin; and they bring back from us wool, and 
woollen cloth made with our own wool. They alſo 
often go from England to Flanders, where their 
chief ſtaple is: ſo that the Genoeſe we have like- 
wiſe in our power.“ 

« VIII. The Venetians and Florentines, in their 
great gallies, bring all ſort of ſpices and grocery 
wares, ſweet wines, and a great variety of ſmall 
wares and trifles, drugs, ſugar, &c. and from us 
they carry home wool, cloth, tin, and our gold 


coins. They alſo deal much in uſury both in Eng- 
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land and Flanders. — (This ſhews the ballance 
in thoſe times was againſt us with the Italian re- 
publics.) 

IX. To the Brabant marts (which we call fairs), 
we ſend Engliſh cloth, and bring back mercery, 
haberdaſhery, and grocery. 

« To thole marts repair the-Engliſh, French, 
Catalans, Lombards, Genoele, Scots, Spaniards, and * 
the Iriſh who live there, and deal in great quanti- 
ties of hides, &c.” But he adds (as he ſays on 
good authority) * The Engliſh buy more goods at 
thoſe marts than all other nations do all together: 
wheretore (ſays he) let us keep the ſea well, and they 
muſt be our friends.” And here he laments the 
neglect of our ſhipping for the guard of the ſea. 

« X. Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, afforded 
little merchandize properly of their own, but mad- 
der and woad for dyers, garlic, onions, and falt-fiſh; 
for the other rich merchandize which the Engliſh 
buy at the ſaid marts come 1n carts over-land trom 
Burgundy, Cologne, &c. 

« XI. treland's commodities are hides and fiſh, 
(as ſalmon, herrings, and hake), wool, linen cloth 
and ſkins of wild beaſts.” (Here we may remark 
the antiquity of a linen manufacture in Ireland.) 
To keep Ireland in obedience to us is of great 
importance, and cannot be done without our being 
malters at ſea. And the like may be ſaid, as to 
Calais.” | 

By an act of parliament paſſed anno 1463, in 
the third year of Edward IV. cap. iv. we find the 
following liſt. of foreign manufactures prohibited 
to be imported into England : woollen caps, wool- 
len cloths, laces, corles, ribbons, fringes of ſilk and 
of thread, laces of thread, filk, twined filk in any 
wiſe, embroidered laces of gold and of filk, gold 
ſaddles, ſtirrups, or any harneſs pertaining to 
ſaddles, ſpurs, boſſes for bridles, hand-irons, grid- 
Irons, locks, hammers, pincers, fire-tongs, dripping- 
pans, dice, tennis balls, points, purſes, globes, 
girdles, harneſs for girdles of iron, latten, ſteel, tin, 
or alkemine, any thing wrought of any tawed lea- 
ther, furs, buſkins, ſhoes, galoches, or corks, knives, 
daggers, wood-knives, bodkins, ſheers for taylors, 
ſciſſars, razors, cheſſinen, playing-cards, combs, 
pattens, pack-needles, painted ware, forcers, caſ- 
kets, rings of copper or of latten gilt, chafing- 
diſhes, hanging-candleſticks, chafing-balls, ſacring- 
bells, rings for curtains, ladles, ſcummers, counter- 
feit baſons, ewers, hats, bruſhes, wool-cards, black 
iron-thread commonly called and named white wire, 
upon forfeiture of the ſame; one moiety to the 
king, the other to the informer. Iriſh manufac- 
tures are, however, excepted; as alſo ſuch as 
ſhould be taken by ſea or by wreck. Magiſtrates 
of cities and towns are hereby authorized to ſearch 
for defective and unlawtul wares, which ſhall be 
forfeited ; excepting, however, the liberty of the 
dean of the free chapel of St. Martin's le Grand, 
in London, and its precincts. The above catalogue 
of merchandize may ſhew what manufactures were 
at that time brought to any perfection in Eng- 
land.“ 

The fiſhing trade of England, for exportation, 
mult have been conliderable at this period, for in 
the twenty ſecond year of king Edward IV. anno 
1482, we find no fewer than four ſtatutes for the 
well packing, in caſks, ſalmon, herrings, eels, &c. 
and other barrelled fiſh. Theſe are ſome of the 
earlieſt ſtatutes for packing fiſh ; yet there are ſun- 


dry 
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dry older laws for the preſervation of the fry of 
ſalmon and lampreys in the rivers Thames and 
Medway ; but thele are only for home contump- 
tion. 7 

By an act of parliament of the firſt year of Ri- 
chard III. we find the quality and dimenſions of all 
kinds of Engliſh woollen cloths regulated in the 
following manner. 

« 1, That no broad-cloth be put to ſale, or ex- 
ported, till it be fully watered. | 

„ 2, The dimenſions of all kinds of cloths were 
directed to be as follow, viz. 

« 2. Broad - cloths ſhall be at length twenty-four 
yards (and to every yard an inch); breadth, eight 
quarters within the liſts. 

„ 4, Half. cloths, twelve yards long, and not to 
exceed ſixteen yards; and breadth as above. 

« 5. Straits, two yards long; and breadth, one 
yard within the liſts. 

« 6, Kerlcys eighteen yards long; and breadth, 
one yard and a nail within the liſts. | 

« 7, No ſetting, drawing, or tentering, of thoſe 
cloths, after watering. 

« 8, None ſhall ict, caſt, or put on ſaid cloths, 
flocks or other deceittul thing. 

« g. Nor any chalk on white cloths. 

« 10. Nor ſheerman ſheer or cancel any cloths 
till fully watered. ET 

« 11. Tenters ſhall not be kept within doors, 


but alone in open places. 


« 12, No cloth ſhall be dyed with cork or or- 


chel. | 
« 13. The cloth and liſts ſhall be dyed of one 


colour. | 

Excepting out of this act cloth of bay, and al- 
ſo cloths made in Winton and Sarum, uſually join- 
ed with bay; and alſo plonkets, jackens, celeſtines, 


packery- Whites, veſſes, cogware, worſteds, flo- 


rences, baſtards, kendals, ſayling ware, with cre- 
mil liſts and friſe ware, ſo as in other reſpects they 
be fair and legally made “.“ 

In the laſt year of the ſaid king Richard III. we 
have a commiſſion of his, appointing the firſt con- 
ſul for Engliſh merchants in foreign parts, together 
with the ſalary allotted him, in the following 
words : 

« We, underſtanding that the city of Piſa is a 
very proper place for the reſidence of our mer- 
chants, and being aſſured of the fidelity and pro- 
biry of Laurentio Strozzi, a merchant of Florence, 
have and do, at the requeſt of our merchants al- 
ready frequenting Piſa, and of ſuch as are to reſort 
thither, appoint him to be Conſul and Preſident of 
all our merchants at Piſa and parts adjacent ; al- 
lowing him for his trouble herein the fourth part 
of one per cent. on all goods of Engliſhmen im- 

rted to, or exported from thence+.” 

Henry VII. made it the chief glory of his reign 
to raiſe, cheriſh, and ſupport the induſtrious com- 
mons, who, ceaſing to live in an abject, deſpicable 
dependence on the great, ſought to avail themſelves 
of the riſing arts and flowing commerce which 
England began at this time to enjoy. The ſupport 
of agriculture was one of the mealures which this 
great prince had chiefly at heart, becauſe it en- 
couraged the yeomanry, the ſtrength and nerves 
of the Engliſh ſtate, and its great barrier againſt 
the encroachments of the barons. He perceived 
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evidently, that the power of the latter, troubleſome 
to the peace of the land, grew weak in proportion 
as the villains, who by their induſtry could make 
themſelves free men, grew ſtrong, which always 
nappened according as commerce and agriculture 
prevailed : but the late civil wars had in ſome re- 
ſpects ruined agriculture almoſt to the depopula- 
tion of the ſtate, and an infinite quantity of arable 
lands were now turned into paſture, 

But this vaſt uſe of paſturage had one great ad- 
vantage in it, which was the encouragement of in- 
cloſures; for it does not appear that it was then 
much the practice to incloſe arable ground. The 
great art therefore was to encourage thoſe incloſures 
without diſcouraging the practice to incloſe arable 
land, and hus to prevent depopulacing paſturages. 
This was done by an ordinance paſted inthe parli- 
ament of 1450, enafting ** That all houſes of 
huſbandry that were uſed and occupied with twenty 


acres of ground, and upwards, ſhould be manured 


and kept up for cver, together with a competent 
proportion of land to be uſed anu vccupicd with it.“ 
This act, as lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, in a man— 
ner forced the occupicrs of ſuch houſes as art de- 
ſcribed in the fame, to raiſe themſelves above the 
degree of cottagers or villains, and to become men 
of property and ſubſtance : it had, 'kewife, a far- 
ther tendency, that it raiſed a ſemina. v ur infantry, 
or foot-ſoldiers, and therefore prevented England 
from being obliged, lik France and Italy, to hire 
infantry from other nations. | 

Bur perhaps Henry did not in any reſpect ſhew 
a more maſterly ſtroke of policy, than he did in an 
act paſſed in this parliament, for the encouraging 
national power at the expence of national luxury. 
The Venetians, the Genocſe, the Spaniards, and 
the Portugueſe, not forgetting the Bretons, had, 
for ſome ages, been the carriers of all Europe by 
ſea; the Engliſh had, indeed, cultivated navigation 
and commerce, but upon principles more convenient 
than ſtable; for, they had in a manner naturalized 
all England to foreigners who ſhould retort there- 
unto; and when foreigners ſettled here, bringing 
with them the ſpirit of commerce and induſtry, and 
their ſons becoming Engliſhmen, it was perhaps, 
rightpolicy; but the valt alteration now introduced 
in the ſyſtem of power and property, all over Eu- 
rope, joined to the dreadful effects which the civil 
wars in England had been attended with, prevented 
foreigners from ſettling in the kingdom, though not 
from reſorting to it: the money therefore given as 
freight for imported commodities, was ſo much loſs 
to the nation without any retribution, but the in- 
creaſe of luxury. But Henry formed a noble plan 
of making a public emolument from private luxu- 


ry; an act therefore paſſed, That no Gaſcoign or 


Guyon wine, or Thoulouſe wood, ſhould be brought 
into this realm but by Engliſh ſhips, and Engiſh 
maſters and mariners; nor any perſon ſhall fræight 
in a ſtranger's ſhip, to be brought into this realm, 
or carried forth, if he may have ſufficient freight in 
the ſame port in a denizen's ſhip.” 

The benefit of commerce thus provided for, 
manufactures came next under conſideration. In 
this Henry's chief care was to encourage the wool- 
len, that ſtaple commodity of this kingdom. The 
firſt ſtep towards this was to repreſs the extravagant 


| prices into which the great perſons, and, by their 


- ® Anderſon, vol. i. p. 299. Satutes at Large, 1 Rich. III. 
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example, the lower ſort, had run for cloaths, in 
which curioſity ſupplied the place of uſe, and 
' which tended more to the encouragement of luxury, 
than the conſumption of manufacture; an act 
therefore was paſted, impoſing a penalty of forty 
ſhillings upon any perſon who ſhall ſell by retale a 
broad yard of the fineſt ſcarlet in grain for above 
fixtcen ſhillings; or other grained cloth of the 
fineſt makings for above eleven ſhillings. A like 

c 
which, under the tame forfeiture, the price of the 
beſt hat was fixed at twenty pence; and that of the 
beſt cap at two ſhillings and eight pence. 

Henry VII. alſo made it his buſineſs to take ad- 
vantage of the jarring intereſts which prevailed on the 
continent, for improving the trade and commerce 
of his own kingdom: with this view he granted 
ſafe-condutts to all merchants, in particular thoſe 
of France, to come and trade with England, and 
to buy up her woollen goods, tin, lead, and her other 
native commodities, by paying the accuſtomed du- 
ties to the crown. 

In a treaty he made with Philip archduke of 
Auſtria, governor of the Low Countries, towards the 
latter end of his reign, we meet with the follow- 
ing remarkable articles. 

« It is agreed, that the fiſhers belonging to either 
prince may ſecurely any where fail the ſea, and fiſh 
without any impediment, licence, or ſafe- conduct.“ 
It is likewiſe provided.“ That the trading ſub- 
jects of neither prince ſhall import into the har- 
bours or dominions of either, any commodities or 
merchandize belonging to the enemy of that 
prince.“ And in the following article it is pro- 
vided “ That, in caſe of a ſhipwreck, if any per- 
ſon or any animal, a cat, or a dog, or a cock, 
ſhould remain alive on board a ſhipwrecked veſſel 
upon the coaſts of either party, in that caſe the 
cargo belonging to the ſubjects of either ſhall not 
be deemed confiſcated, but remain ſafe for a year 
and a day, till a proper claimant ſhall appear.” 

But that which diſtinguiſhed this century above 
all other tranſactions in the commercial way, was 
the attempt made by Chriſtopher Columbus to 
diſcover a new world. This fortunate adventurer 
was the ſon of a mechanic of Genoa, a wool-comber 
as is ſaid; he had obſerved the improvements 
which the Portugueſe had made in their diſcoveries 
towards the Faſt Indies, and he had been project- 
ing ſome diſcoveries towards the Weſt. Having 
digeſted his conjectures and reaſons why this was 
feaſible, he laid them before his natural ſovereign, 
the ſtate of Genoa. Being rejected there, he ap- 
plied to the king of Portugal, whoſe miniſters, as 
he diſcovered, wanted to cheat him. He then went 
into Spain, from whence he diſpatched his brother 
Bartholomew, a man of the ſame turn of genius 
with himſelf, into England, with a commiſſion to 
lay his ſchemes before Henry. Bartholemew meet- 
ing with great misfortunes on his voyage, had ſuch 
difficulties to be introduced to Henry, that his 
brotherChriſtopher, deſpairingof ſucceſs in England, 
applied to the court of Spain. In the mean while 
Bartholomew, having publiſhed a ſpecimen of his 
2 in a Map of the World, which he projected, 

ad admittance to Henry, who was not at all 
averſe to commune with him, and actually entered 
into an agreement about employing his brother 
Chriſtopher in the propoſed diſcovery : But 
Henry's frugal caution, his deſire to be fully in- 
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formed, and to be himſelſ maſter of the ſubject, 
and the affairs of ſtate which employed his head, 
ſeem to have occaſioned ſuch a delay in the execu- 
tion, that Chriſtopher Columbus actually agreed 
with the court of Spain; and in Auguſt, ſet out 
upon thoſe diſcoveries which he made, and which 
(whether for the happineſs or detriment of man- 
kind, we ſhall not determine) are now fo greatly 
improved. 

Henry, however, let few opportunities ſlip of en- 
couraging the adventuring ſpirit of diſcovery, as 
the ſureſt means of upholding that taſte for com- 
merce, which was to aſſure treaſure to his ſubjects 
and himſelf. On the fifth of March, 1497, he 
granted a licence to John Cabot, a Venetian, and 
Ludovic, Sebaſtian, and Sancho, his ſons, to ſail 
with five ſhips, under Engliſh colours, for diſ- 
covering new iſlands or countries. Henry ſeems, 
when he granted - this licence, not to have been 
himſelf engaged in the expence of fitting out theſe 
ſhips, for there is no limitation either as to their 
burden or number of feamen who were to go on 
board. Fabian ſays, that Cabot promiſed to diſ- 
cover a very rich iſland ; and we are told by 
other writers, that the king afterwards was an ad- 
venturer himſelf, by cauſing a ſhip to be fitted our 
at Briſtol, ro which the London merchants added 
three or four more; but this expedition did not 
take place till next year; and Cabot's ſcheme 
ſeems to have been to find out a north-welt paſſage 
to the Indies, which he actually attempted, and, 
after making ſeveral valuable dilcoveries, he ſailed 
down to Cape Florida, and returned richly laden to 
England, where he was knighted by Henry. Ir is 
obſervable that Henry, 1n the licence he gives for 
this expedition, provides that Cabot ſhould, be- 
ſides the ordinary cuſtoms and tolls, pay the crown 
a fifth of all his nett gains. Thus Cabot in effect 
was the firſt that diſcovered the continent of Ame- 
ca; for neither Americus or Columbus knew any 
thing of it at this time. 

Upon Cabot's return, and report of the diſcove- 
ries he had made on the continent of America, from 
whence he brought with him three ſavages, Hen- 
ry was more than ever prompted to improve theſe 
beginnings : he knighted Cabot as a reward for his 
labours and ſucceſs, and invited ſeveral merchants 
and others to enter into engagements with the crown 
for peopling and cullivating, under the royal pa- 
tent, the diſcoveries which had been or might be 
made. | 

At the ſame time he confirmed a treaty with the 
city of Riga, very advantageous to the Engliſh na- 
tion; for by this treaty the citizens of Riga were 
obliged to cancel a debt of ten thouſand fix hun- 
dred nobles, which was due to them from the crown 
of England, upon condition that Henry ſhould re- 
ſtore- them to the liberty of trading to his coaſts. 
Henry likewiſe this year .revived his treaties of 
commerce, upon very advantageous terms, with 
the ſubjects of the archduke. : 

Not long after the return of Cabot from his Ame- 
rican expedition, letters patent were granted by 
Henry to James Elliot and Thomas Aſhurſt, two 
merchants of Briſtol, and John Gonzales and Fran- 
ciſco Fernandez, two ſubjects of the crown of Por- 
tugal, to ſail with as many ſhips, and of what bur- 
den they pleaſed, under Engliſh colours, for mak- 
ing new diſcoveries: but there 1s in this charter an 
expreſs proviſion that they ſhall not enter upon any 
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lands or territories poſſeſſed by the king of Portu- 
gal, or any of Henry's allies. It may be likewiſe 
proper to obſerve, that the contractors had power 
to puniſh all outrages committed by their crews 
and coloniſts, and particularly all rapes of women, 
inhabitants of the diſcovered countries. By another 
article, it is provided that no native of England 
ſhall, for forty years, preſume to trade to any 
country diſcovered by the ſaid undertakers, without 
the king's and their ſpecial leave: if, when the 
forty years are expired, any ſuch trade ſhould .be 
carried on without the licence as aforeſaid, the con- 
traveners are to forfeit ſhip and cargo, one half to 
the king, and the other half to the proprietors. It 
is farther provided, that every maſter of a ſhip ſhall 
have liberty of importing from the ſaid diſcovered 
countries four hogſheads duty free; a quarter- 
maſter two, and a ſailor one hogſhead, for their 


own uſe. OY: 
In the year 1505, the twentieth of this king's 


reign, we find the firſt charter granted for incorpo- 


rating and eſtabliſhing * the merchants trading in 
woollen cloth of all kinds to the Netherlands, by 
the ſtyle of the Fellowſhip of Merchants Adven- 
turers of England.” By this charter they had au- 
thority given them to hold courts and marts at Ca- 


lais, provided that they exacted no more than ten 
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marks of any merchant whatever for his freedom in 
this fellowſhip for trading to Flanders, Brabant, 
Holland, Zealand, &c. and allo enjoining all mer- 
chants adventurers to come into the freedom of 
this fellowſhip. 

We ſhall now cloſe this article with an obſerva- 
tion of the rate of living in theſe times, compared 
with that in our days. The Chronicon Pretioſum 
ſays, that hay was, in the year 1505, eight ſhillings 
per load, bur that it had been uſually five ſhillings 
per load ; yet the year following it was at ten and 


twelve ſhillings per load. This ſeems nearly to 


correſpond with the proportion of wheat, &c. in 
thoſe days to the ſame in our own times, viz ſtill 
nearly about one to five; for by the preceding plen- 
tiful ſeaſons (ſays Stowe, ſub anno 1499), wheat 
was ſo low as four ſhillings (i. e. ſix ſhillings of our 
money) per quarter ; bay-ſalt about two ſhillings 
per quarter; and a tun of Gaſcon wine, twopounds: 
ſo that ſuppoſing, very probably, the mean or mo- 
derate price of wheat to be now eight ſhillings per 


quarter, or twelve ſhillings of modern money, this 


brings it to the proportion of three one third to one 
in our. days, - forty ſhillings per quarter being (if 
every other neceſſary were as cheap) about the mo- 
derate price of wheat at our time. 
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figure in hiſtory, than the monarch whoſe 

remarkable reign we are now entering up- 
on: he aſcended the throne with every advantage 
that nature and fortune could poſſibly give him. 
Amiable in his perſon and addreſs, in the flower of 
youth, bleſſed with uncommon talents, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of immenſe treaſures, he ſaw himſelf, at eigh- 
teen years of age, at the head of a flouriſhing king. 
dom, where the arts and ſciences wanted only a li- 
beral benefactor to promote their progreſs; and 
the public tranquility being ſecured by an honour- 
able peace and by powerful alliances, his people 
had already formed great expectations from his di- 
ſtinguiſhed abilities, not doubting that he would 
ſo employ his great wealth as to make the pleaſing 
arts of peace univerſally ſucceſsful, and, by re- 
warding ingenuity and induſtry, free them from the 
cruel oppreſſions they had ſuffered in the preceding 
reign, to gratify the odious paſſion of avarice, one 
of the moſt deteſtable that can poſſeſs the mind of 
a great prince. In fact, they were not diſappointed; 
for the young monarch was no ſooner ſeated on the 
throne, than he ſhewed himſelf the reverſe of his 
father, by a liberality of temper which bordered 
on profuſion ; but was fundamentally beneficial to 
his ſubjects, though, in particular inſtances, his 
generoſity was miſapplied. 

His education, by order of his father, before the 
death of his brother Arthur, was certainly in a 
great meaſure eccleſiaſtic; from whence ſome have 
concluded, that the king intended, as Arthur was 


Fs princes have made a more conſiderable 
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married, and there was no proſpect of his ſucceed- 
ing to the crown, to have brought him up for the 
church : this circumſtance is very immaterial, and 
not worthy the attention that has been paid it, 
much leſs the diſputes it has occaſioned} it is cer- 
tain, however, that he very early imbibed a taſte 
for polite learning, and for theology in particular, 
which he cultivated ever after with peculiar atten- 
tion, beſtowing the cloſeſt application, whenever he 
had leiſure from public affairs, on this particular 
ſcience : and whoever examines his conduct with 
candour, will find that to this turn of mind is to be 
aſcribed all his public meaſures with reſpect to re- 
ligion, and not to his quarrel with the pope con- 
cerning his divorce from Catherine of Arragon, 
which, after all the pains that has been taken to re- 
preſent it as the firſt cauſe of his ſhaking off the pa- 
pal yoke, will appear, to the impartial, no other 
than a favourable opportunity which the king rea- 
dily embraced, to carry into execution a reforma- 
tion which the hiſtory of former reigns had ſhewn 
him the neceſſity of, and which a prince of his po- 
litical abilities could not read but with abhorrence, 
and an ardent deſire to free his people from the 
cruel impoſitions of a foreign eccleſiaſtical tyrant. 
This being premiſed, we purſue the thread of our 
hiſtory. 

After the interment of Henry VII. with uncom- 
mon funeral pomp, in the ſtately mauſoleum he 
had erected in his life-time, in his own chapel in 
Weſtminſter abbey, the firſt prudent action which 
did honour to the judgment of the young monarch, 

was 
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' was his continuing his father's miniſters and coun- 
ſellors in their offices. The board was compoſed 
of the following perſons, William Warham, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land; Richard Fox, biſnop of Wincheſter, ſecre- 
tary and lord privy-ſeal; Thomas Howard, earl of 
Surry, lord-trcafurer, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, 
Main in the battle of Boſworth-fie id, fighting for 
Richard III. George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
lord- ſte ward of the king's houſhold ; Thomas Ru- 
thal, doctor of laws; ſir Edward Poynings, Knight 
of the Garter, comptroller, whole name is ſtill fa- 
mous for a ſtatute of his in Ircland, in the former 
reign; ſir Charles Somerſet, lord Herbert of Gower, 
Chepſtow, and Ragland, lord-chamberlain {ir Tho- 
mas Lovel, maſter of the wards and conſtable of 
the Tower; fir Henry Wyat ; fir Henry Marney, 
afterwards lord Marney ; fir Thomas Darcy, after- 
wards lord Darcy. Thele the lord Herbert, in his 
Hiſtory of Henry VIII. tells us were ſelected out of 
thoſe the late king had moit truited, by the countels 
of Richmond, grand-mother to the young monarch. 
But though Henry, as being little experienced in 


the ways of government, was pleaſcd to make uſe 


at firſt of thole who had been at the head of affairs 
in his father's life-time, yet it is to be oblcrved, 
that when theſe grew over-bearing and inſolent, 
preſuming too much on the king's youth and in- 
experience in affairs of government, he ſoon con- 
vinced them that by continuing his father's ſer- 
vants he did not intend to make himſelf ſo many 
maſters, and diſmiſſed them with the ſame good 
policy that he at firſt continued them. 

The late king, on his death-bed, had ſigned a 
general amneſty, but with ſome exceptions : this 
was publiſhed ſoon after his interment, but, to 
the great joy and ſatisfaction of the people, Dud 
ley and Emplon, the two grand inſtruments of 
oppreſſion in the late reign were excluded, and a 
proclamation was iſſued, inviting the people to 
prefer complaints againſt them; ſo that in a ſhort 
time there appeared ſufficient evidence of their 
grievous extortions, and they were ſummoned to 
attend the privy-council, when Empſon made a 
defence, wherein he threw the whole blame upon 
the late king, inſiſting that they had only obeyed 
his orders. Though this was true in fact, yet it 
was not conſidered, even in theſe early days of li- 
berty, as any extenuation of their offence ; but the 


letter of the law not expreſsly condemning them as 


felons for this ſpecies of extortion, the council 
were obliged to commit them to the Tower, 
and determine on a freſh accuſation, which was 
that of a treaſonable conſpiracy againſt the new 
king, upon which they were tried and condemned, 
but without ſuch ſufficient evidence of their crime 
as the law, in ſuch caſes, requires: indeed, the 
whole foundation of a charge which was ſwelled 
into high-trealon appears by the teſtimony of the 
beſt hiſtorians to have been this, ** That, con- 
ſcious of the popular odium they had incurred by 
their unjuſt proceedings, they had ſummoned their 
friends, when they found the late king was on the 
his death-bed, to conſult them on the neceſſary 
meaſures to be taken to ſecure them from the public 
reſentment.” Theſe meaſures were conſtrued into 
a conſpiracy to ſeize the perſon of the new king, 
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and to take up arms in defence of themſclves and 
their party. On the ſuppoſition of this abſurd and 
improbable conſpiracy they were condemned to 
die; but their execution was delayed till the fol- 
lowing year, 1510, when the executors of the late 
king having diſcovered ſome very flagrant acts of 
oppreſſion, made reſtitution to the injured parties; 
and theſe tranſactions being made public, the peo- 
ple were ſo incenſed againſt them, that the king 
ordered their immediate execution. 

The ſeizing of theſe wicked miniſters, and the 
proceedings againſt them, fully engaged the atten- 
tion of the common people; but the court had a 
more important queſtion to canvas, which required 
the matureſt deliberation, and the moſt able advice. 
This was no leſs than © Whether the king thould 
conſummate his marriage with Catherine of Arra- 
gon, to whom he was ſolemnly contratted ?” But it 
muſt be oblerved, that the king, when priace of 
Wales, at the age of fourteen, had proteſted againtt 
any conſent on his part to this contract, made for 
him by his father in his nonage; and this proteſta- 
tion was made in the preſence of ſufficient wit- 
nefles, but was kept a profound ſecret for many 
years after the period we are now conſidering: it 
is neceſſary to mention it here, becauſe it ap- 
pears probable that Henry VII. whole motive to 
this contract was avarice, had ſome ſcruples con- 
cerning the legality of the contract in point of prox- 
imity. 

The council which decided this grand queſtion 
conſiſted of the late king's miniſters and counſe]- 
lors, and amongſt theſe was Fox, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, a zealous prelate, violently bigotted to the 
papal authority: his opinion greatly contributed to 
determine the king and council in favour of Ca- 
therine ; for when Warham, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, urged that a man's marrying his brother's wi- 
dow was contrary to the Levitical law, and that 
the pope's diſpenſation, though obtained, was in- 
valid, as being inſufficient to cancel a poſitive law 
of God; Fox, who regarded only the political con- 
venience attending this match, oppoſed to this ar- 
gument the unlimited authority of Chriſt's vicar, 
and told the king, that it ought to ſatisfy his con- 
ſcience that the pope had granted the diſpenſation. 
To this idle ſophiſtry he added ſome arguments 
founded in ſound policy, and which ſhewed him an 
ableſtateſman: he repreſented the danger of forcing 
Ferdinand into a league with France, and the two 
monarchs joining to reſent the affront offered to 
the king of Arragon by ſending back his daughter, 
after ſhe had been ſo long affianced to Henry; and, 
what is very remakable, which we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention again, when we come to the pro- 
ceedings for the divorce, the biſhop, after enlarg- 
ing on the amiable qualities of Catherine, aſſured 
the king, that there was no doubt of her being ſtill 
a virgin, for that ſhe had offered to ſubmit to the 
uſual deciſion of a jury of matrons, for the confirm- 
ation of this point. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
finding that the king and council inclined to the opi- 
nion of the biſhop of Wincheſter, gave up the 
point reſpecting the validity of the diſpenſation, 
and the king ſoon after conſummated this marriage, 
which afterwards engaged the attention of all the 
courts of Europe “. 


»The council determined this 2 affair on the third | the king created fir Edward Howard ſtandard-bearer of Eng- 
of June, 150g ; they were married the ſeventh, and crown- | land. 


ed the twenty-fourth of the ſame month, On this occaſion 
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As Henry was very young, newly married, and 
fond of pleaſure, he gave little attention to the at- 
fairs of government; and the nation enjoying a 
profound peace, the internal policy of the (tate 
was well preferved by the vigilance and experi- 
ence of the ancient miniſters and of the council; 
while the king ſpent his whole time in ſuch pleaſures 
and amuſements as were then in vogue; and to pro- 
cure him theſe, no coſt was ſpared. This the biſhop 
of Wincheſter could not bear, without complain- 
ing to the earl of Surry, the lord high-treaſurer, 
and expoſtulating with him on his great change ot 
conduct; whereas in the late reign he was reckon- 
ed more parſimonious than the king himſelf, he now 
readily gave into his new maſter's extravagancies, 
and encouraged him in all his profuſion. The pru- 
dent prelate finding his re monſtrances ineffectual, 
that his murmucings gave diſguſt, and judging that 
his diſmiſſion would ſoon follow, artfully contrived 
to preſerve his intereſt at court, When his credit 
ſhould be totally loſt, and perſonal attendance with- 
drawn: for this purpoſe he introduced at court the 
famous Dr. Thomas Woolley, as almoner to the 
king's houſhold; a place which the biſhop ſtill had 
credit to procure him, elpecially as he could plead 
his former ſervices ; for having recommended him, 
in the late reign to fir Thomas Lovel, in the ſame 
capacity, he was by his means employed in nego- 
ciating the marriage of Henry VII. and Margaret, 
ducheſs of Savoy, upon which occaſion, though he 
gave a convincing proof of his talent, he was not 
however, conſidered as yet in any other light than 
that of a riſing churchman. 

This young clergyman, ſet up by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter as a proper ſpy to watch the motions of 
the earl of Surry, who had brought on the pre- 
late's diſgrace, afterwards made as conſpicuous a 
figure in the eyes of Europe, as Henry himſelf. 

The moſt remarkable public events during the 
firſt year of this reign were the renewal of the treaties 
concluded between Henry VII. and the king of 
Scotland, and between the emperor Maximilian 
and the king of England, which were ratified and 
confirmed about the middle of this year; about the 
ſame time, Henry having nominated Chriſtopher 
Bambridge to the archbiſhopric of York, that pre- 
late went to Rome to ſolicit the pope's confirma- 
tion of his election, where the king continued him 
in the character of his ambaſſador, to watch the 
motions of pope Julius II. a pontiff of a daring 
and enterpriſing genius, who was on the point of 
entering into a confederacy with the moſt powerful 
princes of Europe, with a view to recover lome do- 
minions which the republic of Venice had ſeized 
from the Eccleſiaſtic State, in the time of his pre- 
deceſſors. 

The emperor Maximilian, Lewis XII. king of 
France, and duke of Milan, Ferdinand king of 
Arragon and Naples, and the duke of Ferrara, had 
all much the ſame complaints and the ſame pretexts 
to engage them in a league againſt the Venetians, 
who by force and policy had increaſed their do- 
mains at the expence of each of theſe princes, and 
were now become ſo formidable that no one power 
in Europe durſt attack them ſeparately: each there- 
fore, with a view to recover what he pretended was 
his juſt right, and to add to it the ſpoils of con- 
queſt, engaged ſecretly to aſſiſt the reſt; and this 
ſhameful confederacy was ratified by treaties-ſigned 
at Cambray, from whence it became cuſtomary in 
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hiſtory to call this infamous piece of treachery, per- 
hdy, and cowardice, the famous Lgague of Cam- 
bray. The better to deceive the unſuſpecting re- 
public, it was pretended that the congreſs at Cam- 
bray was only held for ſettling a difference amicably 
between the emperor, 2s guardian to Charles of 
Auftria, and the duke of Gueldres ; but as this ar- 
tifice ſoon loſt its effect, a treaty of perpetual peace 
was ſigned and publiſhed, between the pope, 
Lewis XII. the emperor, and Ferdinand; and 
this was declared to be the end of the congreſs; 
while at the ſame time, the ſecret treaty againſt the 
Venetians was ſigned, and, in a very ſhort time 
after, ſuddenly carried into execution. For juſt 
before the death of Henry VII. namely in the be- 
ginning of April, 1509, Lewis took the ficld with 
a powertul ariny, and, entering the territories of 
the republic on the ſide of Milan, in a ſhort ſpace 
of time made himſelf maſter of Cremona and five 
other capital cities, after having routed the army of 
the Venetians, undiſciplined, and collected in haſte, 
under the command of count Petigliano: this ſuc- 
cels of the French ſo intimidated the towns ſituated 
on the Iſtria, which the republic had taken from the 
empire, that they ſubmitted to Maximilian: at the 
lame time the pope's army fell upon la Romagna, 
and reduced its cities to the obedience of the holy 
ſee : the duke of Ferrara recovered Rovigo; and 
Ferdinand paid off an old debt by recovering the 
five maritime towns in the kingdom of Naples, 
which had been mortgaged to the Venetians, who 
in one campaign were dilpoſſeſſed of their extenſive 
territories, and reduced to the ſingle city of Venice 
and its dependencies. It is true Ferdinand alone 
had not tried his ſtrength againſt them, but when 
they were ſo reduced by the other confederates as 
to be obliged to ſue to the pope for pardon and 


peace, they were obliged to offer Ferdinand the 


five maritime towns, in order to draw him off from 
the league. 

Lewis having accompliſhed his views, withdrew 
his army and returned to France, only ſending off 
a detachment to ſupport the emperor, who had not 
men enough to garriſon the places that had fub- 
mitted to him: in the mean time the Venetians 
made their peace with the pope; and the emperor 
having made an unſucceſsful] attempt on Padua, 
he retired to Germany, and ſent home the French 
general; by which conduct the republic enjoyed a 
ſhort truce, and had time to continue their nego- 
ciations with his holineſs, already grown jealous of 
the union between the emperor and the king of 
France, and apprehending more danger to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical territories from theſe powerful princes 
than from the once flouriſhing republic of Venice, 
and imagining there was a private treaty between 
them to get poſſeſſion of all Italy, he formed the 
project of breaking the league of Cambray, of 
diſuniting the powers engaged in it, of forming an 
alliance with the Venetians on certain conditions, 
of engaging the king of England in his intereſts, 
and of tomenting a quarrel berween the emperor 
and the king of France. 

Whilſt Julius was imployed in forming theſe 
projects, the parliament of England aſſembled, on 
the twenty-firſt of January, 1510, when the fir(t 
care of the commons was to repreſent ſeveral 
grievances, occaſioned by the rigour of ſome 
ſtatutes in force, which gave too great a power to 
the miniſters of the crown to oppreſs the people, 
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fo mitigated ang} explained in this parliament, as to 
prevent all abuſes of them by future miniſters. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, Lewis ſent am- 
baſſadors to London, to renew the treaties made 
with the late king, which the young monarch and 
his miniſters had neglected, though, by the tenor 
of the treaty of Eſtaples, on the death of Henry 
VII. it was his ſucceſſor's buſineſs to apply for the 
renewal -of this treaty. * Lewis overlooked this 
omiſſion, and fearing, as Henry was a young and 
ſprightly prince, he might be engaged in ſome 
enterprize againſt his dominions, either by the 

rſuaſions ot the pope or the emperor, he ordered 
his ambaſſadors to conclude a new treaty with him, 
without mentioning former treaties: by the pre- 
ſent it was agreed, that the peace between the two 
king's ſhould laſt till the death of one of them; 
that it ſhould be ratified by the parliament of 
England and the ſtates general of France ; and that 
the pope's approbation ſhould be obtained, with a 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the firſt vio- 
lator of the treaty *.” 

In the mean the pope was maturating his plan, 
_ firſt againſt Lewis, and afterwards againſt the em- 
peror, in cafe he ſhould not bring him over to his 
party : his firſt care was to endeavour to excite all 
the ſtates of Europe againſt France ; and, in order 
to engage our young monarch in his favour, he 
beſtowed on him this year a molt ſingular mark of 
apoſtolical favour : he ſent him a conſecrated golden 
roſe, which the popes uſed to preſent only to their 
moſt favourite princes; and Ferdinand having at 
length taken the pope's party, propoſed an artful 
treaty of alliance with his ſon-in-law, the king of 
England, which he had reaſon to expect would, 
by its conſequences, draw him into a war againſt 
France; for in this treaty which was concluded and 
ſigned at London on the twenty-fourth of May, 
1510, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, . That in caſe 
either Henry or Ferdinand ſhould be attacked by 
any prince whatever, the other fhould be obliged 
to declare war againſt him, though he ſhould then 
be his ally : and that if either was attacked by the 
king of France, the other ſhould be obliged to 
take tht field againſt him in perſon.” 

This treaty reflects great diſhonour on the mi- 
niſters of Henry, who had juſt concluded a new 
treaty with Lewis, which ſecured their maſter from 
any attacks from France, conſequently there could 
be no neceſſity for providing for a danger there 
was no reaſon to apprehend, by a treaty wholly in 
fayour of Ferdinand, and likely to engage the na- 
tion in an unneceſſary foreign quarrel; but the 
Engliſh court at this period was wholly taken up 
with pleaſure and amulement, which wauld not ad- 
mit of leiſure to deliberate and weigh every article 
of a treaty. 

In the midſt of the general diflipation of the 
court, when each was vying with another in the 
magnificence of carouſals, Wolſey was privately 
torming the plan of his future grandeur. He al- 
ready began to attract the king's favour, and was 
this year promoted to the deanery of Lincoln, and 
to this was added a preſent of a country-houſe, 
which had fallen to the king by the confiſcation of 
the eſtate of Empſon, lately beheaded : but it cer- 
tainly is an error to rank Wolſey amongſt the mi- 
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niſtry at this period +, for it is no where aſſerted, 
that he was even of the king's council; nor is it 
probable that if Wolſey had been in power, he 
would have made fo bad a uſe of his political abili- 
ties, as to have given his conſent to ſo weak a treaty 
as that concluded with Ferdinand, the conlequences 
of which will ſoon appear, as we mult return to the 
affairs of Italy, which are intimately interwoven 
with thoſe of England, throughout the major part 
of this reign. 

The pope's plan being ripe for execution, he 
quarrelled with Lewis XII. on the molt trivolous 
pretext, by diſpoſing of a vacant biſhopric in Pro- 
vence, without aſking the king's conſent. Lewis 
complained of this proceeding : the pope inſiſting 
ſtrenuouſly upon his apoſtolical authority, and 
Lewis ſtanding up as ſtifly for his independence, 
this produced an open rupture; the pope nowopen- 
ly declared the league he had entered into with the 
Venetians, and ſent his orders to the duke of Fer- 
rara to renounce the league of Cambray and join 
with him. But the duke refuſed ro comply with 
his commands, and continued ſteady to the king of 
France; this gave Julius a handle to interdict him 
and confiſcate his duchy: and, that his intention 
might be the better known, he refuſed the tribute 
which the duke offered, as uſual, for the fief of 
Ferrara, held of the ſee of Rome. 

Ferdinand, in order to ſupport the pope's in- 
tereſt, to whom he had united himſelf, uſed all his 
endeavours at this time to draw Henry from his al- 
liance with Lewis, who all this time never ſuſpect- 
ed the Arragonian prince, but concluded, from 
the repeated aſſurances of his ambaſſador, that he 
ſtill firmly adhered to the treaty of Cambray. 

While Ferdinand was thus working in ſecret, the 
pope ſtirred up a new enemy againſt France, by 
engaging the biſhop of Sion, who was in great cre- 
dit with the Swiſs, to ſet them at variance with 
Lewis, by demanding an augmentation of their 
ſubſidy : on Lewis's refuſal, and entering into an 
alliance with the Griſons, their enemies, they im- 
mediately fell into the biſhop of Sion's meaſures, 
and, in a diet at Lucerne, reſolved to declare for 
the pope, and to ſend an army into the duchy of 
Milan. 

The pope carried on theſe negociations with ſo 
much privacy and expedition, that Lewis, when 
he found the papal army was in the field, imagined 
it was deſigned to act ſolely againſt the duke of 
Ferrara, and therefore he only ſent orders to his 
general, Chaumont, governor of Milan, to ſup- 
port the duke in caſe of an attack: but ſoon after, 
the Venetian fleet, in conjunction with the pope's 
forces, making an unſucceſsful attempt to ſurprize 
Genoa, his eyes were immediately opened to the 
grand deſigns that were forming againſt him by Ju- 
lius, in conjunction with Ferdinand and the Vene- 
tians, and therefore loſt no time in ſending freſh 
inſtructions to the governor of Milan. Chaumont 
received his new orders very ſeaſonably, for hear- 
ing that the pope was arrived at Bologna, and 1n- 
tended to lay ſiege to Ferrara as ſoon as the rein- 
forcements he expected ſhould arrive, he reſolved 
to ſurprize him, and accordingly departed from 
Milan, at the head of a powerful army, and, if he 
had not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by treating 
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have put an end to all the projects of this enter- 
prizing pontiff; but, while he was buſy in hear- 
ing propofals, ſome Venetian troops had time to 
throw themſelves into the caſtle, and Chaumont 
not being prepared for a regular ſiege, was obliged 
to retreat. | 

The pope loudly complained of this pretended 
inſult, and ordered his miniſters to expatiate largely 
thereon in every court of Europe, but particularly 
at London, in order to engage Henry to eſpouſe 
his cauſe : he alſo excommunicated all the French 
officers; and ſoon after made a ſecond attempt, in 
conjunction with the Venetian fleet, upon Genoa, 
but without ſucceſs : and the Swils army, that was 
to enter the Milaneſe, under the conduct of the 
biſhop of Sion, finding the paſſes into that country 
well defended, and not being paid by the pope ac- 
cording to agreement, dilperſed and returned 
home. 

Lewis at laſt, having tried every means to ob- 
tain a reconciliation with the pope, and finding all 
his propaſals were rejected, derermined no longer to 
keep any meaſures with him ; and therefore torm- 
ing a new alliance with the emperor, he afterwards 
aſſembled a ſynod at Todͤrs, that he might have 
the ſanction of their authority for his future con- 
duct. The ſynod determined, that Lewis ſhould 
offer freſh terms of reconciliation to his holineſs ; 
and that, in caſe of a refuſal, he might attack him 
with a ſafe conſcience. This decree obtained, and 
Julius ſtill refuſing to come to an accommodation, 
Lewis concluded a ſecond treaty with the emperor, 
whereby it was reſolved to ſummon a general coun- 
cil to meet at Piſa, in order to depoſe Julius; and 
for this purpoſe they gained over nine cardinals, 
who agreed to call the council in their names. 

At the ſame time the French king publiſhed his 
complaints againſt Ferdinand of Arragon, for his 
behaviour in aſſiſting the pope ; but Ferdinand de- 
fended himſelf by maintaining, that, in quality of 
vaſſal to the ſee of Rome, he was bound to protect 
the pope's perſon and dominions; that he did not 
conſider the diſputes between France and the pope, 
but only firmly adhered to the articles of the treaty 
of Cambray. 

While things were in this ſituation, Henry of 
England was revelling in pleaſures, which, how- 
ever, received ſome little damp in the beginning of 
the year 1511, by the queen being brought to bed 
of a ſon in January,which died the following month; 
and it was ſoon after this event that Henry firſt 
ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of attending to the 
important affair of Italy; and, with an impetuoſi- 
ty of temper equal to his want of judgment and 
experience, allured by the charms of conqueſt, he 
blindly embraced the artful propoſals of Ferdinand 
who, to engage him the more readily to enter into 
the confederacy againſt France, promiſed to aſſiſt 
him in the recovery of Guienne, which had for- 
merly belonged to the crown of England; and 
while a treaty for this purpoſe was negociating at 
London, Henry endeavoured to maintain a good 
underſtanding with the _ of Scotland, appoint- 
ing miniſters to ſettle all differences between them; 
but a — 2 event gave riſ to a freſh diſagree- 
ment, and finally determined James to ſupport 
Lewis againſt the confederates, and to oppoſe all 
Henry's meaſures. The ſubject of this quar- 
re] between England and Scotland was the tak- 
ing of a Scots veſſel which had committed ſome 
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acts of piracy in the Britiſh Channel, ſeizing and 
deſtroying all Portugueſe ſhips that paſſed that 
way, in revenge for the murder of a private per- 
ſon (one John Barton, a Scots merchant), by the 
Portugueſe, an act which that government by 
no means authorized; and yet James had the im- 
prudence, on account of this tranſaction, to grant 
commiſſions to the ſon of the decealed (whom he 
alſo knighted by the name of fir Andrew Barton), 
for equipping two large frigates to cruiſe in the 
Britiſh channel, and obſtruct the trade between 
Portugal and England. The ambaſſador of Portu- 
gal complained loudly of this inſult at the court of 
London; and Henry thereupon ordered out two 
ſhips of ſuperior force, under the command of ſir 
Thomas and fir Edward Howard, to fight the Scot- 
tiſh pirate. They met, and an engagement enſued, 
in which Barton was lain, and his ſhip taken. The 
king of Scotland demanded reſtitution and ſatisfac- 
tion, for what he termed a breach of treaties ; but 
Henry alleging that pirates were not entitled to 
the law of nations, James in return vowed revenge. 

This affair gave Henry a fair opportunity of ar- 
raying the militia of the kingdom to prepare againſt 
an invaſion from Scotland, while in reality he was 
meditating a war againſt France. On the other 
hand, the king of Arragon, afraid to puſh matters 
too far at once, repreſented to Henry his ardent de- 
fire to continue the war he was engaged in againſt 
the Moors, and defireJ a ſuccour of a thouſand 
Engliſh archers, which were immediately ſent him, 
under the conduct of fir Thomas Darcy. Having 
received this aid, he plainly diſcovered his inten- 
tions by employing it, and the reſt of his forces, 
againſt France, and not againſt the Moors as he had 
pretended. 

At the ſame time the ambaſſadors from the Ve- 
netians at London, and the archbiſhop of York, 
Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, who had lately ob- 
tained a cardinal's hat, ſo ſtrongly preſſed the king 
and council to engage in the league againſt France, 
that at length they prevailed; and Henry, forget- 
ting the ties of honour and equity, renounced his 
late alliance with France, and impoliticly entered 
into the ſelfiſh views of the pope and Ferdinand. 
Lewis, though unacquainted with the tranſactions 
between the kings of England and Arragon, yet 
had a ſuſpicion that the pope was ſecretly forming 
alliances, and that he had ſome more extenſive 
ou in view than the conqueſt of Ferrara ; and 

nowing that he could gain little or nothing by a 
war with the haughty pontiff, while on the other 
hand he had much to loſe, he determined to at- 
tempt once more a reconciliation : to this end he 
made him ſome condeſcending as wy; by Chau- 
mont, his general, while he lay before Mirandola; 
but Julius, knowing how ſtrongly he was ſupport- 
ed, rejected them with diſdain, and continued the 
ſiege till the town ſurrendered. 

The king of France finding his holineſs would 
not liſten to any terms of accommodation, ordered 
Chaumont to loſe no farther time in fruitleſs par- 
leys, but at all events to ſupport the duke of Fer- 
rara. The French general, accordingly, by forced 
marches, though in the depth of winter, joined 
the laſt- mentioned prince. This ſeaſonable acti- 
vity ſo diſconcerted the pope and Ferdinand, that, 
though their forces were ſuperior to thoſe of the 
French, yet they durſt not order an attack; and 
the pope, in order to fix Maximilian on his ſide, 

put 
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put into his hands the important city of Modena, 
which Chaumont was preparing to beſiege; and 
from this time the emperor appears to be greatly 
eſtranged from the cauſe of France. The king 
of Arragon, however, ſtill diſſembled with Lewis, 
and would not declare againſt him till he was quite 
fure of Henry; and, to gain time, while the ſecret 
treaty was finiſhing at London, he affected to be 
well diſpoſcd to peace, and propoſed a congrels at 
Mantua. All parties having agreed, the congreſs 
was opened, but with no other view on the part of 
the allies than to amuſe tae French king, whole 
forces were victorious, while they were ſecretly 
ſtrengthening the confederacy by the acquiſition 
of Henry. Thus was Lewis overpowered by ſtra- 
tagem, at a time when his army, fluſhed with ſuc- 
ceſs, and dreaded by the allies, might have made 
its way through the whole Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
have reduced the pope to the laſt extremity. At 
length, however, he ordered the marſhal de Tri- 
vulce, who had ſucceeded Chaumont, lately de- 
ceaſed, to fall upon the enemy by ſurprize: Tri- 
vulce accordingly ſurprized and took Concordia, 
at the very time when, by conlent of the emperor 
and Ferdinand the ſummons was publiſhed for call- 
ing the council of Piſa, in order to depoſe the pope; 
and afterwards by continual marches he came up 
with the army of the allies, and offered them battle, 
but in vain; he then reſolved to approach Bologna, 
where the pope was in perſon, with a view to en- 

age the inhabitans to riſe in favour of the family 
of Bentivoglio, who had been formerly ſovereigns 
of Bologna. The pope on his approach retired to 
Ravenna, leaving his prime miniſter to take care of 
the city. He was no ſooner gone than the inha- 
bitants, agreeable to Trivulce's expectations, raiſed 
a tumult, obliged the cardinal de Pavia, the pope's 
agent to fly, and reſtored the government of the 
city to the Bentivoglios; while this was tranſact- 
ing, the army of the allies approached the gates, 
and finding the pope and the cardinal were fled, 
they followed the example; and the citizens and 
peaſants ſallying out, entire ſtripped their camp, 
which rendered the army unfit tor ſervice during 
that campaign. The cowardly cardinal was ſtabbed 
by the duke d'Urbino, his nephew ; while his ho- 
lineſs had the ſenſible mortification of returning to 
Rome, attended only by a few domeſtics, and of 
ſeeing the placards for holding the council of Piſa, 
in which his character was ſeverely handled, ſtuck 
up in all the towns and villages through which -he 

aſſed. 
£ The duke of Ferrara, improving the favourable 
juncture, eaſily recovered his dominions; and it 
was generally imagined that Lewis would ſoon be- 
come maſter of Rome. Inſtead of this, through 
ſcruple of conſcience, being urged by the queen 
not to oppoſe the church too far, he ordered Tri- 
vulce to retire to Milan; and the pope now ſaw 
himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of propoſing an ac- 
commodation to Lewis, who readily agreed to his 
terms, which were rather thoſe of a conqueror than 
of a vanquiſhed prince: but while the emperor's con- 
fent (which Lewis inſiſted on) was obtaining to this 
accommodation, his holineſs received the welcome 
news that Ferdinand's fleet, deſtined to aſſiſt him, 
was arrived at Naples, and immediately altered his 
meaſures, demanding ſuch freſh conceſſions from 
Lewis, as left him no room to doubt that his whole 
aim in this negociation was to gain time. This 
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prevarication highly exaſperated the king of France, 
who immediately ordered his general to ſend ſtrong 
detachments to Bologna, and firmly to ſupport the 
Bentivoghos ; he allo added a reinforcement to the 
emperor's troops in the ſtate of Venice, and took 
every precaution to prevent a ſurprize by Ferdinand, 
whom he now regarded as his declared enemy. 
The pope, on the other hand, having advice thar 
Ferdinand had nearly gained over the king of Eng- 
land, determined to ſummon a general council, in 
oppoſition to that of Piſa; accordingly he publiſhed 
a bull for holding a council at the Lateran, ar 
Rome, on the nineteenth of April, 1512, whereas 
that of Piſa was ſummoned tor the firſt ot Septem- 
ber, 1511; fo that the ſublequent council of the 
Lateran was contrived to annul the proceedings of 
that held at Piſa. 

The affairs of Italy now remained in a very per- 
plexed ſituation: the pope and the Venetians only 
were at open war with Lewis XII. while Ferdinand 
and the pope had promiſed ſecretly to aſſiſt each 
other againſt France, yet waited for the junction of 
Henry, and in the mean time miſtruſted a ſeparate 
accommodation with Lewis. 

Art length Ferdinand, being moſt ſuſpicious of an 
accommodation between France and the pope, ſaw 
himſelf under a necefſity of openly avowing his in- 
tentions, and accordingly he {ent his whole arma- 
ment, which he pretended was deſtined for Africa, 
to Naples, and declared that he would defend the 
church againſt the inſults of Lewis; and ſoon 
after Henry promiſed to enter into this unjuſt con- 
federacy; as for the emperor he remained quiet 
at Inſpruck, neither abſolutely forſaking Lewis his 
ally, nor yet acting agreeable to treaty againſt the 
confederates, but ſeemed determined to wait the 
event, and take part with the moſt powerful. 
While this was tranſacting, the cardinals who were 
in oppoſition to the pope, appointed commiſſioners 
to open the council of Piſa, and though this was 
only for form ſake, that the appointed day of 
opening it might be obſerved, yet the pope was fo 
enraged at it, that he excommunicated the Floren- 
tines and Piſans, and put the cities of Milan and 
Piſa under an interdict; which only haſtened the 
actual aſſembly and ſitting of that council for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs on the fourth of November 
and on the eleventh following, Ferdinand having 
by his ſecret negociations, at length fixed the court 
of London in the pope's intereſt; it was agreed, that 
Henry and himſelf ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to the 
court of France, to demand a ceſſation of all hoſti- 
lities againſt Julius, and to declare in caſe of refuſal, 
that, as became Chriſtian princes, they would ſup- 
port the cauſe of the church, Lewis having been 
long prepared for this rupture, returned an anſwer 
becoming his dignity, and loudly inveighed againſt 
the perfidious conduct of Henry and Ferdinand; 
and ſoon after, viz. on the fourth of October, 
1511, a league was concluded at Rome by the 
pope, the king of Arragon, and theVenetians, and 
ſpaces were left in the league to be filled up by 
the king of England's miniſter at Rome ; but he 
was ordered not to accede to the treaty at this time, 
the court of London expecting to obtain ſome ſe- 
cret articles from the pope in favour of England; 
but a circumſtance happened in the interim, which 
prevented all farther delay, and engaged Henry 
to ſign the league without waiting for any better 


terms for his own kingdom : for John d'Albret, 


king 
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king of Navarre, being in ſtrict alliance with 
France, declared for the council of Pita, which fur- 
niſhed the king of Arragon with a pretext for de- 
Yriving him of his kingdom; and the better to put 
this delign in execution, he repreſented to Henry, 
that this was a tavourable opportunity for recover- 
ing and reſtoring to the crown of England the pro- 
vince of Guienne, which had formerly belonged to 
the Engliſh, and he generouſly promiſed to turniſh 
the neceilary troops and ammunition, to ſave 
Henry the expence of tranſporting them from Eng- 
land. Deceived by this offer, and the too com- 
mon ambition of ſovereigns, the hopes of extend- 
ing his dominions, the Engliſh monarch entered 
into the league, which by good policy he ought 
to have avoided, not only as the peace lately re- 
newed with France was a very advantageous one 
for England, but as, by diverting the arms of 
that kingdom and turning them againſt Italy, he 
was ſecured in the quiet poſſeſſion of his own king- 
dom, which had been continually expoſed to in- 
vaſions from France. The league at Rome being 
now ratified, in a ſhort time a ſeparate treaty of al- 
liance was ſigned at London between Ferdinand 
and Henry, in the preamble to which they very 
indecently and unjuſtly accuſe Lewis “of impiety, 
and repreſent him as a ſacrilegious perſon, who had 
violated the peace of the church, and waged a ci- 
vil war againſt the vicar of Chriſt; and that, hav- 
ing attempted in vain to engage him to deſiſt from 
his cruel hoſtilities againſt the holy ſee, they had 
entered into a ſolemn league and alliance for the 
defence, exaltation, and increaſe of the catholic 
faith and of the holy Roman church, ſo unjuſtly 
oppreſſed: and for this purpole it was mutually 
agreed, that they ſhould diſtreſs the king of France 
by carrying war into Guienne, which ſhould be 
conquered for the king of England, to whom it 
juſtly belonged ; that they ſhould adhere to the 
council of Lateran, and oppoſe that of Piſa and all 
its adherents; that neither king ſhould make peace 
without conlent of the other; that this treaty ſhould 
not cance] thoſe which the two princes had tormer- 
ly concluded; and that it ſhould be ratificd in four 
months *.” | 

In this ſtate, with regard to England, ſtood af- 
fairs in the year 1511. Very little of import- 
ance then paſſed with relation to domeſtic concerns: 
Henry was chiefly employed in ſpending the mo- 
ney left him by his father, and in all the parade of 
magunificence. His favourite ſeat was Greenwich, 
and his chief companions were William Compton 
and Charles Brandon (the latter of whom was after- 
wards the famous duke of Suffolk), ſir Edward 
Howard, Edward Neville, Thomas Grey, marquis 
af Dorſet, with Bourchier, earl of Eſſex, and Court- 
ney, earl of Devonſhire. 

But before we cloſe the tranſactions of this year, 
it is neceſſary that we ſhould give ſome account of 
two expeditions ſet on foot from England, in the 
beginning of this year. Henry had granted an al- 
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ſiſtance of a thouſand archers to Ferdinand, to be 
employed againſt the Moors, and to be command- 
ed by the lord Darcy, governor of Berwick. He 
allo lent fir Edward Poynings, with a body of forces 
conſiſting of fifteen hundred men, who were to be 
employed by Margaret, ducheſs of Savoy, againſt 
the duke of Gueldres, in the Low Countries. 

The lord Darcy embarking at Plymouth in the 
month of March, landed ſafe at Cales (or Cadiz), 
in Spain, where he was received by Ferdinand with 
great friendſhip and magnificence ; but about the 
time he arrived, that prince had altered the deſtina- 
tion of his troops, and was bent upon his Italian 
expedition. The lord Darcy received the declara- 
tion of this with no little diſſatisfaction, which 
communicating itſelf to the Engliſh ſoldiery, occa- 
ſioned ſome diſturbances in the town, and about 
the beginning of Auguſt the troops returned to 
England. 

As to the forces under fir Edward Poynings, they 
ſailed from Sandwich about April, and joined the 
French army at Bois le Duc. A few days after their 
arrival they had an opportunity of ſhewing their 
courage in ſeveral encounters and attacks of places; 
but the enemy keeping themſelves on the detenſive 
all the time the Engliſh were in that country, the 
latter, as ſoon as the time limited for their ſervice 
expired, deſired and obtained leave to return home, 
which they did about the middle of October, with 
the loſs of above one hundred men. 

On the fourth day of February, 1512, the par- 
liament of England fat : at the opening of the ſeſ- 
lions a very plaulible ſpeech was made in behalf of 
the king, with regard to the part he had taken in 
the preſent diſturbances of Europe. Perhaps the 
members were not inſenſible of the error in politics 
which he and his council had committed; but ag 
the honour of the nation was now engaged, and as 
the public entertained a very high opinion of 
Henry, the commons granted him a handiome ſup - 
ply, and the clergy did the ſame. | | 

Thus ſtrengthened, the king, upon the riſing of 
the parhamenx, entered into ſerious deliberation 
with his council, on the beſt methods for proſecut- 
ing with vigour the war againſt France; and Sil- 
veſter, biſhop of Worceſter, and fir Robert Wing · 
field, being ſent as ambaſſadors to the council of 
Lateranz the next meaſure reſolved upon, was 
concerning the operations of the approaching cam- 
paign, by ſea and land. Sir Edward Howard, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Surry, had, upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions, given great proofs of his abilities in the ſea-ſer- 
vice, and was therefore appointed lord high- admiral 
of England. 

The indenture entered into between the king 
and the admiral on this occaſion is very particular, 
and affords us great light as to the manner of fit- 
ring out fleets at this time ; the reader therefore 
cannot be diſpleaſed at ſeeing in the note + a part 
of this indenture, eſpecially as very few hiſtorians 
have given any particular account of the ſtate of 

| the 
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— * 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiii. p. 310, &c. 

+ I. Beſides three thouſand men, armed for ſea-war, there 
were to be ſeven hundred ſoldiers, mariners, and gunners, in 
the ſhip called the Regent. The above three thouſand men 
conſiſted of the eighteen captains of the Engliſh ſhips, ſeven- 
tcen hundred and fifty ſoldiers, and twelve hundred and thirty- 
to mariners and gunners. 

II. The admiral to have, for the maintenance of himſelf in 
diet, and for wages and reward, ten ſhillings daily pay, dur- 
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ing the voyage; and each captain one ſhilling and ſix pence 
per day, 1. e. two ſhillings and ſeven pence of our modern 
money. 

III. The ſoldiers, mariners, and gunners to have per month, 
or twenty eight days, five ſhillings wages, and five ſhillings 
more for victuals. 

IV. The admiral undertakes to manage his armament for 
the before-named and following allowance, he receiving three 
months expence always beforchand. Item, for the coat of 
every 
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the marine in theſe days. Indeed, from this year 
we may properly date the commencement of what 
may be called an Engliſh navy-royal, that is a 
number of ſtout ſhips tor war actually belonging 
to, and permanently kept on foot by, the Englith 
crown for natural defence, Henry VIII. being the 
firſt Engliſh king who effectually purſued this plan, 
and for that end firſt eſtabliſhed a royal navy-office, 
with commiſſioners, &c. nearly as at preſent: and, 
according to lord Herbert, the king built, in the 
preceding year, the largeſt ſhip ever known in 


England before; it was built ar Woolwich, which 


place is ſaid to have had the firſt or oldeſt royal dock 
of any place in England. This is the ſhip which 
in the indenture is called the Regent. The next 
year a magazine and ſtore-houſe was firſt erected at 
Deptford, near London, which has ſince become 
a large town. But to return. 
. Every thing being now in readineſs for the ex- 
pedition, the marquis of Dorſet was appointed ge- 
heral of the land forces, and had as officers under 
him, the three brothers John, Anthony, and Leo- 
hard Grey, the lord Thomas Howard, the lords 
Brooke, Willoughby, Ferrers, and Burford, fir 
Richard Cornwall, ſir Maurice Berkeley, fir Grit- 
tith Rice or ap Rice, and many other perſons of 
great diſtinction and courage. f 
But here I muſt obſerve, that Ferdinand acted 
with his uſual policy and deceit; for when he firſt 
propoſed the affair of Guienne to Henry, he pro- 
miſed to furniſh him with troops and ammunition 
for the conqueſt ; but after he found that Henry 
greedily ſwallowed the bait, he contrived in the 
late treaty to change theſe propoſals, by agreeing 
to furniſh only his quota of troops, and to provide 
forty tranſports and ammunition, proviſions, &c. 
at a moderate price. < 
The fleet was got ready with ſuch expedition, 
that in May following it = to ſea, and landed the 
troops in the province of Guipuſcoa in the middle 
of June. The Engliſh admiral, in his return, made 
ſome ſucceſsful deſcents on the coaſt of Brittany; 
and Henry learning that Lewis had fitted out a 
erful fleet, ſent a reinforcement to Howard. 
Soon after the French fleet failed from Breſt, and 
met the Engliſh in the Channel, when a general 
engagement enſued, the deciſion of which was pre- 
vented by a moſt raſh and deſperate action of one of 
the captains of the French fleet, named Porſmo- 
guere, who, being grappled by the great Engliſh 
thip the Regent“, and finding himſelf overpowered, 
madly ſet fire to his powder-room, which blew up 
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both ſhips, by which every perſon on board them 
periſhed, to the amount of ſixteen hundred. This 
diſmal cataſtrophe lo affected both parties, that the 
engagement ceaſed ; the French ret1-1ng to Breſt, 
and the Engliſh remaining in the Channel. 

The marquis of Dorſet being ignorant of Ferdi- 
nand's intentions, was ſurprized to find, that, in- 
ſtead of purſuing the conqueſt of Guienne, that 
prince gave ſuch inſtructions to his general, the 
duke d' Alva, as plainly ſhewed his whole aim was 
to conquer Navarre for himſelf; for the Spaniſh 
general, inſtead of joining the Engliſh army, which 
was encamped near Fontarabia, with a deſign to 
beſiege Bayonne in conjunction with Ferdinand's 
forces, as had been agreed, kent moving about 
the frontiers of Navarre; and Ferdinand ſent to 
the Engliſh general, to acquaint him, that as the 
king ot Navarre was ſupported by France, he 
thought it would not be advileable to attack Ba- 
yonne till they had taken ſome meaſures about Na- 
varre, becauſe, while they were carrying on the ſiege, 
the king of Navarre might call in the French, and, 
by encamping between the mountains of Navarre 
and the fea, prevent all ſupplies of proviſions paſſ- 
ing to the camp before Bayonne: on theſe conſider- 
ations he ſaid he judged it neceſſary to try to gain 
the king of Navarre to their party, before they un- 
dertook the ſiege. The Engliſh general, not ſul- 
pecting any deceit, readily agreed to theſe propo- 
lals, and ſent an Engliſh officer to the king of Na- 
varre, to deſire him to join the allies; while Fer- 
dinand, who knew his attachment to France, ſent 
him a ſummons to join them, couched in ſuch 
terms as, he was well convinced, would only be 
treated at beſt with great coldneſs; however, his 
anſwer was very moderate, having reſolved to ob- 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrality. But Ferdinand, not con- 
tent with this, inſiſted on his declaring in their fa- 
vour, or delivering up four capital places as a ſe- 
curity that he would not act againſt them. This 
propoſal was rejected with the contempt it merited, 
and in the mean time a French army approached 
the frontiers of Bearn, which obliged the marquis 
of Dorſet to remonſtrate to Ferdinand, that the 
time expended in treating with the king of Na- 
varre had given the French leiſure to approach and 
defend their frontiers ;. and inſiſted, that he ſhould 
declare if he would attack Guienne agreeable to 
the treaty of London, Ferdinand replied, that, in 
the preſent poſture of affairs, he could not fend his 
army to the ſiege of Bayonne, and leave his own 
dominions defenceleſs and a prey to the incurſions 


every captain and ſoldier, four ſhillings ; and of every mariner 
and gunner, one ſhilling and eight pence. 

V. For the dead ſhares of the ſaid eighteen Engliſh ſhips 
the admiral was to have as follows, viz. 


Tons burden. Dead ſhares. 


For the Regent, bein 1000 four pilots 0 
the Mary Roſe 500 . 0 
the Peter Pomegranate 400 — 28 
John Hopton's ſhi o 
kde Nicholas = 1 = * ares — * 
the Mary George 300 — 
The reſt of the eighteen . were, 
One of 240 tons Two of 140 tons 
One of 200 Three of 120 
Three of 160 One of 100 
- Oneof 180 One of 70 


Moreover, for re-viQtualling and watering the ſaid eighteen 
ſhips (they are here nineteen) the admiral was allowed two 
crayers, viz. one of ſixty-five tons, and the other of fifty- 
ive; in the former, twelve mariners and a boy, in the latter, 
ten and a boy, beſides their commanders ; each of the maſters 


and mariners to have ten ſhillings per month (as before) for 
wages and victuals. 

VI. All the ſoldiers and ſailors to have fix pence per day 
for conduct money, allowing a day's journey to be twelve miles 
only. 

And foraſmuch as our ſovereign lord, at his own coſts and 
charges, victualleth the ſaid army and navy, the ſaid admiral 
ſhall therefore reſerve for the king one half of all gains and 
winnings of the war, which he and the fleet, or any of them, 
ſhall fortune to obtain in the voyage, either on land or water ; 
and alſo all priſoners, being * x Mas and one ſhip royal of 
two — tons or upwards, with the ordnance and apparel 
of every prize to be taken by them. Rymer's Fœdera, vol. 
xiii. p. 326, 327. 

This Engliſh fleet was, by agreement, to guard the ſeas 
from the Channel to the Streight's Mouth of Gibraltar ; and 
king Ferdinand's fleet was to do the like in the Mediterranean. 
It was about this time that ſhips began to be reck-ned by 
guns and tonnage jointly, gunners being now the firſt time 
mentioned in the Fœdera. 

* Commanded by fir Thomas Knevet. 
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of the French and of the ſubjects of the king of 
Navarre; that it was more for their joint intereſt 
to paſs through Navarre and ſecure three or four 
conliderable places, in order to prevent the enemy 
making uſe of that kingdom againſt him; he there. 
fore requeſted that the Engliſh would advance and 
join the duke d' Alva; that his army ſhould make 
the vanguard, and be expoſed to the greateſt dan- 
er; that in the mean while the ſiege of Bayonne 
could not be ſaid to be retarded, but rather haſtened 
by the ſecureſt means, for that the King of Na- 
varre only wanted to be hard preſſed, in order to 
ſave appearances, when he ſhould enter into the 
league. To this the Engliſh general replied, that 
he had no inſtructions to act offenſively againſt the 
king of Navarre ; that the duke d' Alva might 
march his army through that prince's dominions, 
and take poſſeſſion of his towns, if he thought pro- 
per; but that he ſhould remain where he was. 
Ferdinand {till perſiſted in his deſign, and while 
he was endeavouring to bring over the Engliſh ge- 
neral to join his army, he ordered d'Alva to inveſt 
Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre, which ſoon 
ſurrendered, and the king took refuge in France, 
where he entered into an offenſive and defenſive 
treaty of alliance with Lewis, to whom, however, 
he was obliged to make ſeveral conceſſions, and in 
particular to cede to him the town of Salvatierra 
and all Bearn. After the ſurrender of Pampeluna, 
Ferdinand, inſtead of ſending d' Alva to join the 
marquis of Dorſet, ordered him to purſue his con- 
ueſts, ſo that the Engliſh army ſerved as an army 
of obſervation, intimidating the French from at- 
rempting to ſuccour Navarre, while the Spaniſh 
general ſubdued the great eſt part of that kingdom 
witaout moleſtation. 
In the mean time Ferdinand artfully diſpatched 
a meſſenger to London, to amuſe Henry with a 
different repreſentation of the ſtate of affairs, and 
to requeſt him to order the Engliſh to join his army. 
Before this order, which Ferdinand obtained from 
Henry, could reach the marquis of Dorlet, the 
duke d'Alva had taken St. Jean de Pied de Port, 
and then Ferdinand, content with his acquiſitions, 
made a ſhew of joining the Engliſh army, and pro- 
poſed to march directly to the ſiege of Bayonne; 
but that able general, the marquis of Dorſet, now 
refuſed in his turn, alleging that it was become im- 
practicable, as the French had gained time to en- 
trench themſelves between Bayonne and Salvatier- 
ra; and even the garriſon of Bayonne mult, during 
thele delays, have provided themſelves with every 
thing neceſſary for a long ſiege; beſides, the ſitu- 
ation of the French was ſuch, that he mult hazard 
the loſs of all his army by croſſing the river Bidaſ- 
ſoa, Ferdinand was apprized of all theſe obſtacles, 
but was willing, if poſſible, to throw all the blame 
on the marquis, who at laſt was highly incenſed 
at his conduct, and, perceiving his army daily di- 
miniſhed through ſickneſs and ſcarcity of proviſion, 
he demanded tranſports to convey them to Eng- 
land ; theſe were granted by Ferdinand with an 
appearance of diſcontent, bur as he had gained his 
point in ſubduing Navarre, which he now annex- 
ed to the crown of Spain, it is not to be doubted 
that he ſecretly rejoiced at the voluntary retreat of 
the Englith army. 
Before the embarkation took place, the marquis 
was taken ill, and was ſucceeded in command by 
lord Howard, who received an order from court 
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for the Engliſh army to remain all the winter where 
it was, and to obey Ferdinand in all his directions; 
but theſe now produced a mutiny in the army, 
which inſiſted on embarking z and when they ar- 
rived in England, the king was at firſt greatly in- 
cenſed againſt the marquis of Dorſet; but when 
the proceedings of the whole campaigh came to be 


fairly ſtated; he too plainly perceived that Ferdi- 


nand had ſhamefully impoſed upon him and his 
impolitic miniſters; and of this he was more fully 
convinced towards the end of the year, when he 
ſaw that prince in full poſſeſſion of Navarre, and 
pretending to maintain himſelf in it by virtue of a 
bull from the pope, who had excommunicated 
John d'Albret, king of Navarre, for adhering to 
the council of Piſa, and had declared a right of 
poſſeſſion in favour of the conqueror. Henry, 
though undeceived by theſe meaſures, was forced 
in his turn to diſſemble, being apprehenſive that 
Ferdinand would make his peace with Lewis. 

* While Ferdinand was making himſelf maſter of 
Navarre, the confederate army, conliſting of 
the pope's forces, thoſe of the Venetians, and a 
detachment of Ferdinand's, under the command 
of the vice-roy of Naples, undertook the ſiege of 
Bologna, at the pope's expreſs deſire, contrary to 
the ſentiments of the vice-roy and of the general of 
the Venetian army: but Gaſton de Foix, duke of 
Nemours, governor of Milan, coming to the re- 
lief of the place with a powerful force, the allies 
were obliged to raiſe the ſiege: and, in a few days 
after, the lame general defeated the Venetian army, 
and at length totally routed that of the allies ; but 
it coſt him his life, for he was ſlain in purſuing the 
vanquiſhed too warmly, after he had gained a com- 
plete victory. | 

After his death, la Paliſſe took the command of 
the army, and made himſelf maſter of Ravenna; 
upon which all the towns. belonging to the pope in 
la Romagna voluntarily ſurrendered to the cardinal 
de St. Severin, who was legate in the French army 
from the council of Piſa, now removed to Milan. 

This rapid ſucceſs of the French threw the cardi- 
nals of the pope's party at Rome into ſuch con- 
ſternation, that they publicly petitioned Julius to 
make peace with France ; bur the pope probably 
knew that the affairs of France were on the de- 
cline, and that the council of Piſa would have little 
or no weight when that of the Lateran was open- 
ed, for he perſiſted in refuſing to offer any terms 
of accommodation, and only made his forces ad- 
vance to prevent the French marching to Rome, 
which they might eaſily have done, if la Paliſſe had 
not judged it more for his maſter's intereſt to oppoſe 
the progreſs of the Swiſs, who, encouraged by the 
cardinal of Sion, had entered the duchy of Milan 
with ſixteen thouſand men; this engaged la Pa- 
life to fly to the aſſiſtance of that country; leaving 
only a ſmall detachment, under the conduct of 
St. Severin, to defend his new conqueſts in la 
Romagna. In proportion as the French army re- 
treated from the pope's dominions, his holineſs aſ- 
ſumed his accuſtomed haughtineſs and implacabi- 
lity, and he now reſolved to open the council of 
Lateran, and to refuſe every offer of peace: he 
next proceeded to excommunicate Lewis, and laid 
France under an interdict; his pretence for this ſe- 
vere ſentence was the detention of his legate at 
Milan, where, though a priſoner, his authority ſo 


far prevailed, that the inhabitants of that city re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed to acknowlege the authority of the council 
removed there from Piſa. In the abſence of la Pa- 
lifle all the towns of la Romagna once more ſub- 
mitted to the pope; Ferdinand was become maſter 
of Navarre ;. and Lewis was obliged to have an ar- 
my in Bearn, in order to prevent the Engliſh in- 
vading Guienne; beſides this, the emperor was ſe- 
eretly agreeing to withdraw from France a body 
of German troops, lent to Lewis for the defence of 
the Milaneſe : thus the affairs of Lewis grew eve- 
ry day more deſperate, and la Palifle, finding him- 
ſelf too weak to defend the duchy of Milan againſt 
the Swils army, after the emperor had recalled his 
troops, was obliged to ſend for the remainder of his 
army, which he had left under the command of the 
cardinal St. Severin for the defence of Ia Romagna. 

The Swiſs army having obtained the emperor's 
permiſſion, marched to Trent, and thus entered 
the duchy of Milan by an indirect road, which the 
French did not ſuſpect, as the emperor was in al- 
"Hance with Lewis; by this means they avoided all 
the paſſes which la Paliſſe had ſtrongly guarded, 
and having joined the Venetians, they marched di- 
rectly to Milan, which totally diſconcerted the mea- 
ſures of the French general, who, not being ſtrong 
enough to give battle to the united army of the 
Swiſs and Venetians, was forced to retire into the 
fortified towns, and there wait for relief from France; 
which not arriving as he expected, he found it was 
in vain to attempt the defence of that country, and 
therefore retreated with his army to France: upon 
. this the council of Piſa was once more removed to 
Lyons, the prelates that compoſed it following the 
motions of la Paliſſe, for their own ſecurity. 

After the retreat of the French, the whole du- 
chy of Milan ſurrendered to the Venetian and Swiſs 
army, except Parma, Placentia, and Reggio, which 
were ceded to the pope; and Alexander Bentivoglio 
once more abandoned Bologna to the mercy of his 
holineſs, who, by this revolution, in a ſhort ſpace 
of time ſaw his affairs totally retrieved, by the 
French being entirely driven out of Italy : but, for 
the completion of his wiſhes, there ſtil} remained 
the following changes to take place; the reſtora- 
tion of the Sforzas to the duchy of Milan, the ex- 
pulſion of the duke of Ferrara, the reſtoration of 
the Medici at Florence, and the driving the Ger- 
mans and Spaniards out of Italy. For this end he 
. procured a congreſs of the allies to be held at Man- 
tua, where it was agreed to reſtore Sforza to Mi- 
lan, and to re-eſtabliſh the houſe of Medici at Flo- 
rence. In conſequence of this agreement, the army 
of the allies approached Florence, and compelled the 
inhabitants to admit the Medici as citizens, but 
not as governors z but the cardinal de Medici en- 
tering the city, by virtue of the new agreement, 
while the army of the allies were at the gates, he 
took that opportunity of railing a ſedition in his fa- 
vour, by means of which the gates were opened to 
the allied army, and the government was veſted in 
the houſe of Medici as before their baniſhmenr. 

Having gained theſe points, Julius, fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, determined to loſe no time in accompliſhing 
the reſt: for this end a ſecond meeting of the allies 
was held at Rome, but he could obtain nothing of 
the Venetians, who would not act againſt the duke 
of Ferrara, becauſe he was ſupported by Ferdinand. 
He then endeavoured to bring about an accommo- 
dation between the emperor and the Venetians ; 
but in this he was likewiſe unſucceſsful, owing to 
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the hard terms propoſed by the emperor: and when 
he found there was no other method of completin 
his ambitious views, and probably that one of theſe 
powers might recal the French into Italy, he en- 
tered into an unjuſt league, offenſive and defen- 
ſive, with the emperor againſt the Venetians. The 
emperor, on his part, engaged to become a prin- 
cipal in the treaty formerly made at Rome, between 
Ferdinand, the pope, Henry of England, and the 
Venetians, who were by this treaty to be excluded 
from the former; he alſo promiſed to renounce 
the authority of the council of Piſa, and to aban- 
don the duke of Ferrara and the family of Benti- 
voglio. This treaty beiflg ratified, the biſhop of 
Gurck, the emperor's miniſter, renounced, in the 
next aſſembly of the Lateran council, the authori- 
ty of that of Piſa, and annulled all the former pro- 
ceedings of his maſter in its ſupport. 

To return to the affairs of England. It is re- 
markable, that in all theſe revolutions in Italy, and 
in the ſeveral negociations conſequent thereupon, 
the principals in the league at Rome ſeemed whol- 
ly to forget that Henry was of their party, ſo that he 
was merely conſidered as a neceſſary agent to carry on 
the deſigns of the pope and Ferdinand; yet, though 
he was not ſo much as mentioned in any of the 
tranſactions, after the emperor and the pope had 
concluded their treaty, they, in conjunction with 
Ferdinand, once more formed a ſcheme for impoſ- 
ing on the youth and inexperience of the Engliſh 
monarch, and, through the corruption or weakneſs 
of his miniſtry, ſucceeded a ſecond time. It 
was repreſented to him, that, having driven the 
French from Italy, they now intended to unite their 
forces and turn them againſt France, promiſing to 
give Henry all proper aſſiſtance to recover Guiefne 
and Normandy. In conſequence of thefe offers 
Henry ſent ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, with full powers 
to enter into a league with the pope, the emperor, 
Ferdinand, and Charles of Auſtria, ſovereign of 
the Netherlands, againft the king of France : and 
the parliament being aſſembled in November, rea- 
dily granted a ſubſidy for the ſupport of this confe- 
deracy ; while the pope, the better to enable the 
king to carry his arms into France with expedition, 
ſent over a plenary indulgence to all his ſubjects 
who ſhould voluntarily aſſiſt him with their perſons 
or eſtates. 

Henry, that he might be able to proſecute this 
war without being interrupted by his neighbour, 
the king of Scotland, ſent ambaſſadors to his court, 
with aſſurances that he would on his part inviolably 
adhere to the treaty of peace ſubſiſting between 
them : but the affair of Barton, and the detention 
of his ſhips, had deeply affected James, who only 
waited a proper opportunity to reſent it, and the 
intended expedition againſt France ſeemed to offer 
him a favourable one, ſince England would be 
drained of men and money for this impolitic enter- 
prize : accordingly he ſecretly treated with Lewis, 
and agreed to make an incurſion into England as 
ſoon as the Engliſh ſhould land in France; and, by 
way of preparing matters for a rupture, he equipped 
a fleet, which he lent over to the continent, under 
colour of paying a compliment to the queen of 
France; but it was diſabled, and ſome of the ſhips 
loſt, in a ſtorm. But when Henry ſoon after de- 
clared war againſt Lewis, the ſecret was divulged ; 
for a treaty was ſuddenly ſigned between France 
and Scotland, which had been long concerted, Up- 
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pretence of ſettling all differences between the two 

crowns, but in reality to obſerve the preparations 

that were making by the king of Scotland to aſſiſt 

Lewis, and allo to procure a copy of the treaty 

with France: which they effected“; and then 

Henry, finding a war with Scotland was inevitable, 

gave a commiſſion to the earl of Surry to levy an 

army in the North of England, and to act againſt. 
the Scots, if they attempted to enter England with 

an armed force. 

Of all the allies concerned in the confederacy 
againſt France, the king of England alone had ſe- 
rious views upon that kingdom: the pope's ſole 
aim was to deſtroy the council of Piſa, to ſeize on 
the poſſeſſions of the duke of Ferrara, and in pro- 
ceſs of time to drive the emperor out of Venice, 
with whom he was allied only from the motives of 
intereſt; his only deſign therefore, with reſpect to 
France, was to find her employment” at home: 
the king of Arragon wanted only to ſecure Navarre: 
the emperor, who was naturally covetous, was en- 
deavouring to fell his friendſhip to the higheſt 
bidder, as occaſion offered : the Venetians were en- 
deavouring to put an end to a deſtructive war, on 
the beſt terms they could obtain from the emperor 
by the ſtrength of money: conſequently, while 
Henry was making ready for his expedition, theſe 
allies were ſeparately contriving the means of ac- 
compliſhing their particular views, without any re- 
gard to his meditated conqueſt of Guienne and 
Normandy. | 

The firſt proof of this treachery was given by 
the emperor, who, early in the year 1513, pro- 
poſed a new league with France, offering to aſſiſt 
Lewis in recovering the duchy of Milan, if that 
prince would aid him againſt the Venetians ; he 
likewiſe demanded the ſecond daughter of Lewis 
for Charles of Auſtria, his grand-1on ; but to this 
propoſal, terms were annexed that were ſo inconſiſtent 
and incompatible with the intereſt of France, that 
they argued both extreme weakneſs and arrogance 
in Maximilian, and were treated with that indig- 


nation they juſtly merited : but they had one good | 


effect in favour of Lewis, for the Venetians, who 
earneſtly deſired an union with France, liſtened to 
terms of accommodation as ſoon as they found the 
emperor was attempting to be before-hand with 
them. While the treaty was negociating between 
France and the Venetians, the grand promoter of 
the confederacy, pope Julius II. died in the midſt 
of his preparations againſt the duke of Ferrara, and 
by his death gave a new turn to the ſyſtem of af- 
fairs in Europe, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 

He was ſucceeded by the cardinal John de Me- 
dici, the ſame who, in the preceding year, had re- 
ſtored his family to the government of Florence: 
he aſſumed the name of Leo X. and, though while 
a cardinal he had diſapproved of ſeveral of the vio- 
lent meaſures taken by Julius, yet he ſeemed now 
determined to purſue his plan with regard to the 
affairs of Italy. He was doubly intereſted to keep 
the French from returning into that country, not 
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only on account of the eccleſiaſtical dominions, but 
for the ſecurity of the houſe of Medici; and he was 
equally incenſed againſt the council of Piſa. In 
this ſituation of affairs, all the allies animated 
Henry to purſue the war againſt France; and, the 
better to perſuade him of the fincerity of their 
friendſhip, they entered into a new treaty at Mech- 
un. This treaty was chriſtened by the name of the 
Holy League againſt France, and we have a copy 
of it in Mr. Rymer's Collection ꝶ, containing in 
ſubſtance as follows: 

I. The firſt article of the confederation made 
between the pope, the emperor, and the kings of 
England and Arragon, againſt Lewis XII. was to 
be friends of the friends, and enemies of the ene- 
mies, &c. to give mutual aid, at the charges of 
the demandant. 

II. To denounce war, after thirty days after 
the date hereof, and within two months to invade 
him, viz. the pope in Provence or Dauphine, the 
emperor in ſome other fit place, the king of Eng- 
land in Aquitaine or Guienne, Picardy or Normandy, 
the king of Arragon in Bearne, Languedoc, and 
Aquitaine: not to deſiſt from any hoftility, or 
make any truce, without common conſent. 

„III. That the ſubjects of the confederates ſerve 
not the enemy, under pain of loſing life and goods. 

IV. That the emperor (if he hath not yer 
done it) ſhall recal the authority by him given to 
the ſchiſmatical cardinals and their conventicle, and 
within a month after the date of this, ſignifying his 
pleaſure, ſhall void and nullify all their proceed- 
ings and acts in the ſame. 

« V. The pope ſhall, at the requeſt of the con- 
federates, fulminate hiseccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 
all that oppoſe this league. | 

« VI. The king of England ſhall give the em- 
peror (towards the great charges he ſhall be at) 
one hundred thouſand crowns. | 

« VII. Yet the emperor, by this treaty, will not 
engage his grand-child Charles (now under his tui- 
tion) into this war with Lewis.” 

Lewis, as a counterpoiſe to this league, entered 
into alliance with the Venetians, and immediately 
ſent an army into Italy, under the command of la 
Tremouille, on whoſe approach Sforza abandoned 
Milan, and left the duchy open to the French army, 
who took poſſeſſion without oppoſition; and, much 
about the ſame time, Alviano, the Venetian gene- 
ral, took ſeveral conſiderable places, and the French 
intereſt prevailing at Genoa, Lewis was again put 
in poſſeſſion of that government. But a quick re- 
volution ſucceeded this ſhort ſucceſs; for Tre- 
mouille being repulſed at the fiege of Novarra, and 
afterwards totally defeated by the Swiſs, Sforza re- 
turned to Milan, and the French loſt Genoa ; and, 
to add to their misfortunes, the Venetian general was 
defeated, and the ſtate, terrified by theſe two acci- 
dents, referred themſelves to the pope, imploring 
his protection of their affairs. 

By this time every thing was ready in England 
for the expedition to France, and Henry's eyes 
were at laſt opened to the many impolitions that 


It was expreſſed in the treaty ratified by both kings, 
That whereas before the kings of Scotland and France were 
obliged to aſſiſt one another, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, or 
ſuch as ſhould offer to invert the hereditary right or ſucceſſion 
to their reſpective crowns, they became now bound to aid and 
aſſiſt one another, and even in perſon if occaſion ſhould require 
it, 8 all who may live — die ; that is, the king of Scot- 
land, rather than his allies, the king of France and the duke 


of Gueldres, ſhould periſh, undertook, in conjunction with 
78 
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them, to make war againſt the pope and all Italy, the emperor 
and all Germany, the king of England and his formidable 
dominions of England and Ireland, 'the king of Arragon and 
all Spain, the governeſs of the Netherlands and all Holland, 
Brabant, — &c. the ſtate of Venice, the cantons of 
Switzerland, &c.” The original is preſerved in the Public 
Regiſter Office in Edinburgh. 
+ Vol. xiii. p 354+ 
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had been practiſed on him, not only by foreigners 
but his own miniſters: the aſpiring genius of Wol- 
ſey, who had lately been advanced to the dignity 
of a privy-counſellor, where he ſoon diſcovered his 
great talents for public affairs, put the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who had placed him about the royal 
perſon, upon eizing this opportunity to inſtruct his 
creature in the method of ſecuring the king's f- 
vour, and of increaſing his confidence in him, by 
which the good biſhop hoped to obtain the advance- 
ment of Wolſey, and the removal of the king's fa- 
vourites. This was ſoon after effected; for Wol- 
ſey, having gained the eſteem of the king, by com- 
plying with all his foibles, and by humouring him 
in his paſſions, he took the liberty of remonſtrating 
to him on the ill conduct of affairs; and fully con- 
vinced Henry how greatly he had been abuſed, 
both at home and abroad. The king finding that 
an able miniſter was wanting, to recover his affairs, 
rightly judged that the propereſt perſon for this of- 
fice was the man who had been capable of diſco- 
yering to him the inſufficiency of his former coun- 
cil : accordingly from this hour Wolſey was en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of public affairs; 
and for the following ſeventeen years managed all 
the king's buſineſs, both at home and abroad; with 
what ſucceſs, will be ſeen in the courſe of the hi- 
ſtory. 
The firſt hoſtilities againſt France commenced 
at ſea. Admiral Howard having attacked ſome 
French gallies, under the command of Pregent, 
an able ſea officer in the ſervice of Lewis, during 
the engagement, the admiral's ſhip having grappled 
Pregent's galley, he boarded her ſword in hand, 
and threw the French into great confuſion ; but 
unfortunately the galley having diſengaged herſelf 
from the Engliſh, the admiral was left on board 
with a few attendants, and in the confuſion was 
knocked overboard with a handſpike, and killed, 
before it was known who he was. The loſs of the 
admiral fo intimidated the Engliſh, that they im- 
mediately tacked about, and bore away for their 
own coaſt. The French, encouraged by the ſuc- 
ceſs of this action, and being joined by ſome ſhips 
from Breſt to reinforce them, approached the coaſt 
of England, and made a deſcent, but in a ſmall 
body, in Suſſex, where they did ſome trifling da- 
mage, and then retired to their fleet. *Henry ap- 

inted the late admiral's brother, fir Thomas 
Howard, to ſucceed him in the command of his 
fleet. 

Shortly after, Henry came to the knowlege of 
a truce which Ferdinand had entered into with 
Lewis for one year, and to which his good father- 
in-law had made him a party, without giving him 
the leaſt intimation of ſuch an unexpected meaſure. 
Upon this Henry ſent an ambaſſador to upbraid him 
for his perfidious conduct, and to infiſt on his ful- 
filling the treaty of Mechlin. Ferdinand ſtill plead- 
ed his integrity, urged the neceſſity of his affairs, 
which had forced him into this truce, deſired 
Henry to agree to it, and promiſed to fulkil all his 
engagements at the expiration of this truce : but 
Henry had now a miniſter that was not to be amuſ- 
ed in this manner: and ſhortly after, the em 
peror having ſent the king of England a frivolous 
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excuſe for not obſerving his part of the treaty, this 
year it was reſolved that England ſhould carry the 
war into France alone; and thus Ferdinand equally 
betrayed Lewis and Henry, for the former, truſt- 
ing to the truce, had ſent his beſt troops into Italy, 
and left his own dominions expoſed to the invalion 
from England. 

Reſolved not to loſe the fruits of the great pre- 
parations which had been made for the French ex- 
pedition, and which were now nearly completed, 
Henry, on the ſecond of May this year, iſſued a 
commiſſion for a general muſter of the army. The 
marquis of Dorlet was made lieutenant-general un- 
der Henry himſelf; the earl of Shrewſbury was ap- 
pointed to command the firſt column; the lord 
Mountjoy, William Atclyff, and Miles Gerard, 
were ordered to take up tranſports, which were to 
rendezvous at the ports of Dover, Sandwich, Win- 
chelſea, Haſtings, and Rye; and laſtly, queen 
Catherine was appointed guardian of the kingdom 
during Henry's abſence : her commiſſion for this 
purpole was very ample, having command given 
her over all the troops in England, and a power, 
in conjunction with five noblemen, of taking up 
money upon loan, and giving ſecurity for the ſums 
to be employed tor railing and maintaining forces“. 

The ſea was now open and ſafe for Henry and 
his army: it was, however, warmly debated in the 
council, how far it was proper for the king to ex- 
poſe his own perſon in the expedition; but his va- 
nity getting the better of all other conſiderations, 
he determined to hazard every thing in purſuit of 
what he called glory, the council conſented, and the 
laſt orders were given for the tranſports to put to 
ſea. At the ſame time Henry, willing to oblige 
his favourite, Charles Brandon, who had greatly 
endeared himſelf to his royal maſter by his ſweet- 
neſs of temper and many perſonal accompliſhments, 
and who, though with all the appearance of ſeek- 
ing pleaſure only, indulged a noble ambition, gave 
him a very high poſt in his army, created him vil- 
count Liſle +, and raiſed him next year to the dig- 
nity of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, though already 
jealous of the leaſt competitorſhip in Henry's eſ- 
teem, yet was ſo won by the captivating frankneſs 
of this young courtier, that, inſtead of oppoſing, 
he cloſed with Henry's bent towards him, and 
found a conveniency in his ſovereign's having ſuch 
a friend, with whom he could amuſe himſelt dur- 
ing thoſe hours which might have elſe been uneaſy 
to the miniſter , and it was reſolved that both of 
them ſhould attend the king in his French expedi- 
tion; Wolſey in the character of almoner of the 
houſhold. 

Nothing now remained but to pravide for the 
| _ of the kingdom, in caſe of the worſt event, 

y putting the unfortunate earl of Suffolk, ſtill a 
priſoner in the Tower, to death. His brother Ri- 
chard de la Pole was at that time in the French 
ſervice, which has made ſome hiſtorians conjecture, 
that Henry putthe earl co death in reſentmentfor his 
brother's ſerving againſt him; but it is more pro- 
bable that the king was determined to prevent the 
ſucceſſion of the crown falling to the houſe of 
York, in caſe of his own death during this expe- 


dition: and if we believe the French writers, it 


®* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiii. p. 368, 369, Ke. 
+ On the fifteenth of May, 1513. 
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was in conſequence of Henry VII's dying com- 


mands to his ſon. However this might be, it is 
certain that Henry was inexorable to all entreaties 
in the earl's favour, who loſt his head upon Tower- 
hill on the twenty-niath of April. ; 

About the beginning of June this year, two di- 
viſions of the Engliſh troops were embarked, and 
ſafely landed at Calais, where they remained till 
the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, when an order 
came from court for their marching towards Te- 
rouenne, a town of Artois, ſituated on the Lys, ſix 
miles from St. Omer's. The place was at this 
time ſtrongly fortified, and had in it a garriſon 
of between two and three thouſand men, under 
Telegni, ſeneſchal of Rouvergne, and Anthony 
de Crequy. Upon the approach of the Engliſh 
army, on the twenty-ſecond day of June, with- 
in cannon-ſhot of the place, the enemy's artil- 
lery played lo furiouſly upon them, that the ba- 
ron Carew, maſter of the ordnance, was killed by 
the lord Herbert's ſide. The Engliſh, however, 
ſar down within a mile of the town; the earl of 
Shrewſbury on the north-weſt and the lord Herbert 
on the eaſt. By this diſpoſition they inveſted the 
place ſo as to cut off the garriſon from all relief, 
and to maintain their poſts till they were reinforced. 
And here it will not be improper to take a review 
of the number of theſe forces, and the names of 
their commanders, who were ſent from England to 
prepare the way for Henry. 

The firſt diviſion conſiſted of eight thouſand 
men, and was commanded by George Talbot, earl 
of Shrewſbury, and Thomas Stanley, earl of Der- 
by, attended by Thomas Docwra, lord- prior of 
the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, Robert Rad- 
cliff, lord Fitz Walter, the lord Haſtings, the 
lord Cobham, and fir Rice ap Thomas, cap 
tain of the light-horſe. The ſecond diviſion was 
headed by the lord Herbert“, lord-chamberlain 
of the houſhold, under whom ſerved Piercy, 
earl of Northumberland, the earls of Kent and 
Wiltſhire, the lords Audley and Delewar, the ba- 
rons Carew and Curſon, with many other knights 
and gentlemen. This diviſion conſiſted of ſix thou- 
ſand men. | 

About the thirtieth of June Henry ſet ſail in per- 
ſon for Calais, with about four hundred ſhips in 
his company, commanded by Hopton, gentleman- 
porter to the bed-chamber, for the lord-admiral, 
Thomas Howard, was then employed in the North 
againſt the Scots. Upon his arrival at Calais he 
was complimented by the ambaſſadors of the em- 
peror, the ducheſs of Savoy, and the duke of Brunſ- 
wick. The troops which Henry brought over with 
him, and which formed the third diviſion of his 
army, conſiſted of about twelve thouſand men; the 
vanguard was commanded by Charles Brandon, viſ- 
count Liſle, and Henry Bourchier, earl of Eſſex 
the centre by the king himſelf, under whom ſerved 
Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, ſir Ed- 
ward Poynings, and fir Henry Guilford as ſtandard- 
bearer, As to the rear-guard it ſeemed rather for 
parade than uſe, being chiefly compoſed of retainers 
belonging to the two great churchmen who waited 
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upon Henry in this expedition, Fox, the old biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and the riſing favourite, Wolfey. 
The Engliſh army had allo a noble train of artillery, 
among which the French hiſtorians mention a very 
fine ſet of cannon called the Twelve Apoſtles. The 
king, conſidering how far the river Thames was 
expoſed to inſults from foreign enemies, gave or- 
ders before his departure for erecting a platform of 
cannon at Graveſend, and another oppoſite to it on 
the Eſſex ſhore, where Tilbury Fort now ſtands. 

Henry remained ſome days at Calais, attending 
the ſucceſs of the ſiege of Terouenne, under the 
carlof Shrewſbury and lord Herbert. Theſe generals 
ſent advice that the duke of Longueville was on his 
march to relieve the place, upon which Henry haſ- 
tened to the ſiege, and arrived before the town on 
the fourth of Auguſt. A few days after the emper- 
or deſired a conference with the king, between Aire 
and Terouenne, after which Maximilian ſerved in 
the Engliſh camp as a volunteer, and even ſubmitted 
to receive pay for his ſervice, his avaricious and 
ſelfiſh views leading him to any means, however 
deſpicable, to compaſs his deſigns. The duke of 
Longueville approaching Terouenne, the king 
paſſed the Lys with the main body of his army, and 
an engagement enſued, which was but of ſhort du- 
ration, for the French, without any motive to be 
aſſigned for their conduct, made a precipitate re- 
treat, particularly the cavalry, which gave occaſion 
to the calling this ſkirmiſh the Battle of the Spurs . 
The principal officers, endeavouring in vain to rally 
their forces, choſe to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war than follow this ſhameful example. After 
the battle, the beſieged, deſpairing of ſuccours, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, and, on the twenty-fourth 
of Auguſt, the king entered the city, attended by 
the emperor and his illuſtrious priſoners, the duke 
Longueville, the chevalier Bayard, and other French 
officers of diſtinction. By ſome ſecret agreement be- 
tween the king and the emperor, to whom Henry 
ſeems deſtined to be the eternal dupe, the city wasde- 
livered into the hands of the latter, who ordered it to 
be razed to the foundation; which ſhews that he did 
not ſubmit to ſerve as a volunteer in the Engliſh 
army, but in hopes of an ample reward; and it is 
more than probable, that the flattering Henry's 
vanity at his firſt appearance in the field, by doing 
him this ſignal honour, procured him the ceſſion 
of Terouenne, to the ſurprize of every one. 

The next place Henry reſolved to attack was 
Tournay, which at this time was in a weak and de- 
fenceleſs ſtate; and while the preparations were 
making for this ſiege, the king went to Liſle to pay 
a viſit to Margaret of Auſtria, who governed the 
Low Countries. He ſtaid with her three days, and 
then joined his army on its march to Tournay ; and 
ſoon after the emperor left the king, upon ſome 
diſguſt ; fo that what moſt hiſtorians have aſſerted, 
that the ſiege of Tournay was undertaken through 
the emperor's intrigues ſeems entirely groundlels, 
eſpecially as Tournay appeared to be an eaſy con- 
queſt, the garriſon being thin and ill provided; 
whereas Boulogne, which they imagined he would 
have attacked, if he had conſidered his own intereſts 


Charles Somerſet, natural ſon by Joan Hill, of Henry 
duke of Somerſet (who loſt his life in 3 Edward IV.) married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of William Herbert, earl of 
Huntingron, by reaſon whereof he bore the title of lord Her- 
bert, and as ſuch had ſummons to parliament, 1 Henry VII. 
3 Henry VIII. He was lord chamberlain to Henry VII. and 


— 


continued in the ſame office to king Henry VIII. From him 
are deſcended the preſent Somerſets, dukes of Beauſort. 

+ Becauſe the French made more uſe of their ſpurs than 
their ſwords. Rapin. It is alſo called the Battle of Guinegaſte. 
It was gained on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 1513. 
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before thoſe of the emperor, was well fortified 
and 'had a ſtrong garriſon. Tournay ſurrendered 
in a few days after the king appeared betore 1t; 
and on the fitteenth of September the king entered 
the city, having granted very favourable terms to 
the inhabitants. It being reſolved in a council of 
war to keep this place, the king appointed fir Ed- 
ward Poynings governor, and gave him a ſtrong 
garriſon: and, ſome time after, he gave the admini- 
{tration of the biſhopric to Wolley, the F rench pre- 
late having refuſed to ſwear fealty to him. 

The day after the king entered Tournay, Mar- 
garet of Auſtria, attended by the archduke Charles, 
her nephew, for whom ſhe held the government of 
the Netherlands, paid a viſit to the Engliſh monarch, 
to congratulate him on the ſucceſs of his arms. For 
ſeveral days the king entertained his gueſts with 
the diverſions of thole times, as tilts, tournaments, 
running at the ring, &c. and, amidſt all theſe 
amuſements, a treaty was ſet on foot between Henry 
and the emperor, on the part of his grand-ſon 
Charles: by this treaty, which the king ſigned at 
Liſle, the emperor agreed to keep a ſtrong force 
in Artois and Hainault, for the joint defence of 
Tournay and of the Low Countries during the win- 
ter; and Henry, on his part, agreed to pay for the 
maintenance of theſe troops the ſum of two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. It was allo agreed, that 
Henry ſhould carry the war into Guienne, Nor- 
mandy, or Picardy, before the firſt of June, 1514, 
and that the emperor ſhould attack ſome other pro- 
vince of France: and that, before the fifteenth of 
May in the ſame year, the emperor, Margaret, 
Charles, the king and queen of England, and the 
princeſs Mary of England, ſhould meet at Calais, 
to celebrate the nuptials of the archduke with the 

rinceſs Mary, purſuant to the treaty concluded 
by the emperor and the late king of England.” 

Having thus ſettled the operations of the enſu- 
ing year, the king prepared to return to England. 
In the mean time Ferdinand, thinking his credit 
was ſtill good with the king, ſent an ambaſſador to 
him, with propoſals for a new treaty : but he was 
no longer attended to; for, on the ſeventeenth of 
October, the king left Liſle, and, on the twenty- 
fourth of the ſame month, arrived ſafely in Eng- 
land, highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his firſt 
campaign. 

It is now neceſſary to take a view of the tranſ- 
actions of Lewis, in oppoſition to the dangers he 
was threatened with from every quarter. The mis- 
fortunes of the campaign in Italy, joined to the 
progreſs of the Engliſh arms, and an invaſion of 
the Swiſs, threw his affairs into ſo deſperate a ſitu- 
ation, that he was obliged to compound with the 
Swiſs army, already entered into Burgundy, for 
the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns, and to 
think of a reconciliatioh with the pope; as the firſt 
ſtep towards which he renounced the council of Piſa, 
which was now grown very thin; and Leo X. not 
having any perſonal enmity to him, this meaſure 
ſoon effected a reconciliation. This renunciation 
was ſolemnly made in the tenth ſeſſion of the coun- 
eil of Lateran, in the month of December, 1513, 
and effectually took away all pretext from the kings 
of England and Arragon for levying war againſt 


him. The pope, being reconciled to Lewis, wrote | 


a letter to Henry, wherein he referred to one he 
had ſent him on his acceſſion to the pontificate, ex- 
horting him to peace, which exhortation was now 
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ſtrongly urged and enforced, as Henry had avow- 
edly taken up arms for the defence and ſupport of 
the church, which he had happily accompliſhed by 
his victories, and therefore it was reaſonable he 
ſhould lay down his arms. This ſecond letter ef- 
fectually undeceived Henry, who had been fo long 
blind to his own intereſt ; he now plainly ſaw that 
all the allies, himſelf excepted, having accompliſhed 
the particular deſigns for which they had engaged 
him in a war with France, were now determined to 
leave the whole weight of it upon him; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that Henry from that inſtant 
formed a reſolution to conclude a peace with France, 
without ſo much as conlulting his perfidious al- 
lies, | 

The king's foreign affairs being thus happily 
ſettled, his next care was to put an end to the war 
with Scotland, which, during his ablence, had de- 
clared itſelf againſt England, under pretence of an 
ancient alliance with France, which obliged that na- 
tion to aſſiſt France whenever the king of Eng- 
land ſhould invade that country. The war with 
England was carried in the Scottiſh parliament by 
a great majority, but not without a warm and ſen- 
ſible oppolition from thoſe who had the true intereſt 
of their country at heart ; but the French intereſt, 
and their money prevailed. However, to preſerve 
ſome form of decency, James wrote Henry a let- 
ter, which was delivered to him at the ſiege of 
Terouenne : it contained complaints of ſundry 
grievances, demanding immediate redreſs, and 
threatening a declaration of war if he did not deſiſt 
from his deſigns againſt France. Henry's anſwer 
was delayed, on account of the ſiege, till the twelfth 
of Auguſt, and it is probable that he ſaw from the 
contents of James's letter, that it was mere matter 
of form, and that no anſwer that could be given 


would divert the king of Scotland from taking this 


favourable opportunity of invading England, for 
which he had been making ſuch conſiderable pre- 
parations before the king paſſed over to France. 
Henry, in his anſwer, warmly reproached the king 
of Scotland for entering into a war with England 
on ſo frivolous a pretext as that of aſſiſting France; 
he ſet before him the fate of the king of Navarre, 
who had juſt been deprived of his dominions for 
engaging unneceſſarily in the quarrels of France; 
at the ſame time aſſuring him, that he had receiv- 
ed ſuch early intelligence of his baſe deſigns, that 
he had taken care to provide for the ſecurity of 
England againſt all his attempts, before he quitted 
itz and he concluded with vowing revenge on every 
occaſion. | 
It is plain that James had no ſerious intention o 
accommodating his differences with Henry by 
means of the letter he wrote him ; for, without 
waiting for an anſwer, he took the field in Auguſt, 
and entered Northumberland at the head of ſixty 
thouſand men. The firſt place he took of any note 
was Norham caſtle, which ſurrendered to him after 
a ſiege of ſix days. The earl of Surry, purſuant 
to the king's commiſſion before he went to France, 
had levied an army of twenty thouſand men, and 
was then in Yorkſhirez with this army he imme- 
diately marched to meet the Scots, and on the 
fourth of September, having advanced near enough, 
he ſent to offer battle to the king of Scotland, who 
anſwered the herald, that he would accept it in 
three days. The herald, on his return, reported, 
that the king of Scotland was encamped in a very 
advantageous 
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advantageous ſituation on the ridge of Mount Che- 
viot; that there was but one narrow field by which 
to approach him, and that all the ordnance were 
placed at the foot of the hill to defend this pals. 
On this repreſentation, the earl of Surry changed 
his reſolution, and determined not to give the 
Scots battle till they ſhould quit this ſituation. 
The Engliſh army not appearing on the day ap- 

ointed, the king held a council of war, in which 
an old nobleman adviſed him to retire to Scotland 
with his booty, telling him that he had done enough 
to fulfil his engagements with France; and that it 
was not prudent to hazard a battle with the Engliſh 
in their own country; and that, in ſerving France, 
Scotland was not to be neglected merely to pleate 
the French ambaſſador, who wanted others to un- 
dertake hazardous enterprizes to relieve his maſter 
from his preſent difficulties. This prudent advice 
was over-ruled, and the king determined to take 
the firlt favourable opportunity of giving battle to 
the Engliſh. In the mean time the earl of Surry, 
in order to draw the king from his advantageous 
poſt, marched his forces along a river which ſepa- 
rated the two armies, and made a feint to enter 
Scotland by way of Carlifle, the river leading to 
that city. James, obſerving this motion, let fire to 
his camp, and marched his troops along the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river: the wind happening to drive 
the ſmoke directly in the faces the Scots, the earl 
of Surry took advantage of this happy circum- 
ſtance, and forded the river almoſt unperceiv- 
ed, which obliged the king of Scotland to draw 
up his army in great confuſion, and poſſeſs himſelf 
as faſt as poſſible of a place called Floddon Field : 
to add to the earl of Surry's good fortune, king 

ames's army was greatly leſſened by deſertion; 
for many, diſl:king the removal of the camp, and 
approving the advice given by ſome of the nobles, 
and by the queen, of returning to Scotland, had 
abſolutely followed it, with the forces under their 
command; of this number were the earls of An- 
ous and Hume +. In this ſituation the earl of 
Surry attacked him, and, after a very ſharp and 
well-fought battle, the Engliſh army gained the 
victory; but as the battle continued till night, and 
the ſlaughter was very great on both ſides“, the 
Engliſh were not ſenſible of their ſucceſs till the 
next morning, when they found themſelves maſters 
of the field. The circumitances of this battle are 
variouſly reported, the event alone remains indil- 
putable ; for which reaſon we ſhall only add, that 
on all hands it is acknowleged that king James 
fought with great bravery, and often refuſed to re- 
tire when preſ{:! to it on account of his perſonal 
danger : whether he fell in the battle, or was ſlain 
afterwards by treachery, ſtill remains undecided 


however, a dead body, ſuppoſed to be that of the. 


late Scottiſh king, was tound, and conveyed to 
London in a leaden coffin, where it remained for 
ſome time unburied, till Henry had obtained per- 
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miſſion from the pope to have the funeral rites per- 
formed, his holinets having excommunicated him 
for taking part with France, in oppoſition to the 
church. James IV. had made a will betore he 
took the field, in conlequence of which, on his 
demiſe, his queen Margaret was mad regent dur- 
ing the minority of his eldeſt fon, who was but two 
years old when his father loſt his life. He was im- 
mediately acknowleged king, by the name of 
James V. and the queen-mother, who was Henry 
of England's ſiſter, wrote a letter to her brother, on 
his return from France, to delire him not to purſue 
the war during her regency; in conlequence of 
which the king ordered the carl of Surry to with- 
draw his forces, and the affairs of Scotland gave 
him no farther trouble at this time. 

It has already been oblerved, that Henry, to- 
wards the cloſe of the year 1513, had taken a re- 
ſolution to enter into a treaty of peace with France, 
and as the remainder of this year affords nothing 
worthy of notice in England, the time being paſſed 
away in continual rejoicings and amuſements, on 
account of the king's late victories, it will be pro- 
per to conſider the ſtate of affairs abroad, that we 
may form a better idea of the peace with France, 
which took place in the following year. 

After Lewis was reconciled to the pope, and had 
procured him to write a letter to the king of Eng- 
land, recommending an accommodation with 
France, renewed the negociation which had been 
begun at Liſle with the emperor, concerning the 
marriage of his daughter Rence with Charles of 
Auſtria. This gave the pope freſh uncafineſs, as 
by this treaty Milan mult have fallen into the hands 
of the French; and therefore he joined with the 
Swiſs in labouring to ſettle the family of the Sforzas 
in that duchy. The chief aim of the Venetians 
was to obtain an honourable peace with the em- 
peror, which they deſpaired of, in this caſe, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of France, which was not to be ex- 
pected, unleſs they agreed to aſſiſt Lewis in recover- 
ing Genoa and the duchy of Milan. The emperor, 
on his part, had no inclination for peace, the 
war having been carried on to his advantage againſt 
the Venetians at the expence-of his allies: and as 
for Ferdinand, it was his deſire to embroil the af- 
fairs of Italy as much as poſſible, that he might 
thereby remain in quiet poſſeſſion of Navarre : 
with this view he was conſtantly changing ſides, 
and, to gain time, equally deceiving all parties. 
His truce with France being expired, he renewed 
it for another year: and the pope, alarmed at the 
negociation between the emperor and Lewis, en- 
deavoured to reconcile the latter with the Swiſs, 
and the emperor with theVenetians, that the French 
might not get footing again in Italy; but all his 
attempts proved unſucceſsful, for, after a long ne- 
gociation, the Venetians and the emperor choſe him 
arbiter of their diſputes, and he pronounced a pro- 
viſional decree, ** that a truce ſhould immediately 


+ Smollet ſays the Scottiſh army was diminiſhed near one 
half, and that the Engliſh were now ſuperior in number; but 
his whole account of this tranſanction widely differs from all 
other hiſtorians, whether Engliſh or Scottiſh. 

* Hall ſays, there were fifteen hundred Engliſh, and twelve 
thouſand Scots ſlain, fol. 43. According to Buchanan, there 
fell above five thouſand Scot:. In this battle the vanguard 
was led by the lord Thomas Howard, who had with him the 
lords Clifford, Conyers, Latimer, Scrope of Upſale, Lumley, 
Ogle ; ſir Nicholas Appleyard, fir William Sidney, fir Wil- 
liam Gaſcoyne, fir Stephen Bull, fir Henry Shirburne, &c. 
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The right wing was commanded by fir Edmund Howard, and 
the left by fir Marmaduke Conſtable. The rear was brought 
up by the earl of Surry himſelf, who was attended by the lord 
Scrope of Bolton, fir Philip Tilney, fir George Darcy, fir 
Thomas Berkeley, fir John Stanley, fir John Willoughby. 
&c. the lord Dacres, and fir Edward Stanley, with their 
horſe, being appointed as a reſerve On the Scots ſide there 
fell one archbiſhop, two biſhops, four abbots, twelve earls, 
and ſeventeen barons, with eight or ten. thouſand common 
ſoldiers. See a deſcription of the battle in my lord Herbert, 
p- 18. Hall, fol. 38, &c. Stowe, p. 492. 
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take place : that the emperor ſhould, by way of 
depoſit or ſecurity, till the final deciſion of their dil- 
pute, put in his hands the town of Vincenza ; and 
that the Venetians ſhould do the ſame with reſpect 
to Crema, and ſhould pay the emperor fifty thou- 
{and ducats : but that this proviſional agreement 
ſhould be null, if not ratificd by both parties : * 
and the Venetians not ratifying it, the agreement 
was accordingly annulled. Nearly in this ſituation 
the affairs of the belligerant powers remained till 
the campaign of 1514. 


On the third of January, this year, the parlia- 


ment of England aſſembled, in which nothing of 
importance was tranſacted, except that the king 
created ſeveral peers; and amongſt the reſt he cre- 
ated the earl of Surry duke of Nortolk, thereby 
reſtoring him, for his good ſervices, to the title 
which his father had loit with his life, in the de- 
fence of Richard III. at the battle of Boſworth * : 
by this change Thomas Howard, ſon and heir of 
the new duke, became earl of Surry. Charles 
Brandon, viſcount Liſle, was now created duke of 
Suffolk ; and Charles Somerſet, lord Herbert, earl 
of Worceſter : Margaret of York, daughter of the 
duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. obtain- 
ed at the ſame time the title of counteſs of Salil- 
bury, as heireſs to the earl of Warwick, her bro- 
ther, beheaded by Henry VII T. Wolley was, 
during this ſeſſion, promoted to the biſhopric of 
Lincoln by the pope, and admitted to retain the 
adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay : ſo ſen- 
ſible was the pope of the value of ſuch a friend in 
the Engliſh court. 

In the mean time the negociation with France 
was in great forwardneſs ; but was carried on with 
great ſecrecy, no perſon being made acquainted 
with it but Wolſey; and the whole tranſaction was 
managed, on the part of Lewis, by the duke of 
Longueville, who was taken priſoner at the Battle 
of the Spurs, and who had a ſecret commiſſion ap- 
pointing him the king of France's ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary on this occaſion. As ſoon as all the pre- 
Iiminaries were ſettled, Lewis ſent over two public 
ambaſſadors, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities imme- 
diately took place, and, after ſome little obſtruc- 
tions, three difinitive treaties were ſigned on the 
ſeventh day of Auguſt. 

The firſt treaty ſtipulated, 

That the peace ſhould ſubſiſt till the demiſe 
of one of the parties; and that the ſucceſſor ſhould 
give notice to the ſurvivor, within twelve months, 
it he intended to renew the treaty. 

That all impoſitions laid on the merchandize 
of the ſubjects of either crown within the preceding 
fifty-two years, ſhould be aboliſhed. 

That rebellious ſubjects ſhould not be har- 
boured or protected by either party. 

That the peace ſhould not be deemed violated 
by any private tumults or diſorders that might 
ariſe on either fide. 

That each ſhould defend the dominions of the 


other when attacked, at the expence of the crown 
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that ſhould demand aſſiſtance, provided the attack 
ſnould be made in conſequence of this treaty, in 
which Scotland was included, on condition no hoſti- 
lities were committed by that kingdom againſt 
England after the twenty- fifth of November.“ 

The ſecond treaty was a contract of marriage 
between Lewis and the princeſs Mary, Henry's ſiſ- 
ter, who had been ſolemnly contracted to Charles 
of Auſtria, but that prince not appearing at Ca- 
lais at the time appointed for the ſolemnization 
of the marriage, by the treaty of Liſle, Henry 
now thought proper to give her to Lewis, who 
had lately buried his queen. It was agreed by this 
treaty, | 

« That the marriage between Lewis and the 
princeſs Mary ſhould be contracted by proxies, in 
ten days after the ſigning of the treaty. 

« That the princeſs ſhould be conducted to 
Abbeville at the expence of the king of England 
and that Lewis ſhould conſummate the marriage in 
four days after her arrival. 

That the princeſs Mary's dower ſhould be four 
hundred thouſand crowns, one half of which ſhould 
be laid out in jewels; and in caſe of recovery, that 
Lewis ſhould only be obliged to reſtore the jewels : 
the other half was to be paid by acquittal of fo 
much of the ſum of one million of crowns which 
Lewis agreed to pay to Henry by the third treaty, 
in which he acknowleged, 

„ That, by the treaty of Eſtaples, Charles VIII. 
was bound to pay to Henry VII. or his ſucceſſors, 
the ſum of ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand 
crowns, and that he was obliged to pay the arrears 
of that ſum. 

« Alſo that Charles, duke of Orleans, his father, 
by an obligation dated in March, 1444, appeared 
to be indebted to Margaret, ducheſs of Somerſet, 
grand-mother to Henry VIII. wherefore theſe two 
lums remaining {till unpaid, by this treaty Lewis 
bound himſelf to pay to the king of England, or 
his ſucceſſors, a million of crowns, by half yearly 
payments till the whole was diſcharged 4.“ 

Thus the war between France and England was 
ended on very advantageous terms for Henry, who 
had ſuffered himſelf to be drawn into it by the ſu- 
perior policy of his allies. Before the ſecond treaty 
was ſigned, it was judged neceſſary for the princels 
to declare, in preſence of two notaries, that ſhe 
had been betrothed to Charles of Auſtria without 
her conſent ; that Charles, on his part, had failed 
in the performance of his promiſe to be contracted 
to her by. proxy, as ſoon as ſhe attained the age of 
fourteen; and that his counſellors and confederates 
had lately inſpired him with enmity againſt her 
brother, the king of England ; on which accounts 
ſhe deemed the intended marriage with him null 
and void, and that ſhe was at full liberty to marry 
the king of France : which marriage was accord- 
ingly conſummated at Abbeville, in the month of 
October, withour ſo much as demanding a diſpen- 
ſation from the pope to abſolve the princeſs from 
her former contract, 


CAS 


For his memorable victory over the Scots at Floddon, he 
had a ſpecial grant from the king, to himſelf and the heirs 

male of his body, of an honourable augmentation to his arms; 
namely, to bear on the bend thereof the upper half of a red 
lyon (painted as the arms of Scotland are) pierced through the 
mouth with an arrow. He was created duke of Norfolk, Feb. 
1, 1514. His father derived his deſcent (by the heirs male 
of Mowbray, and Seagrave) from Thomas Brotherton, ſon to 


king Edward I. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 268. 


+ She was wife to fir Richard Pole, deſcended from an an- 
tient ſtock of that name ſome where in Wales, This fir Ri- 
chard was made chief-gentleman of the bed-chamber to prince 
Arthur, and knight of the moſt noble order of the garter. He 
had four ſons by the lady Margaret ; Henry, afterwards lord 
Montague, Geffrey, Arthur, and Reginald, the famous car- 
dinal Pole, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and one of the three 
that preſided at the council of Trent, 

1 Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 423-439. 
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While Wolſey was engaged in this important ne- 
ociation, cardinal Bambridge, archbiſhop of Vork, 
Was poiſoned at Rome, by Kinaldo de Modena, his 
chaplain, in revenge for a blow he had given him. 
Notice was ſent to the king of his death by cardi- 
nal Julius de Medici, afterwards pope Clement VII. 
acquainting him at the ſame time, that he had pre- 
vailed on the pope to keep the ſee of York vacant 
till the king's pleaſure was known. Upon this the 
king demanded the archbiſhopric for Wolſey, which 
was readily granted. The remainder of this year 
affords little matter of any conſequence, except the 
intrigues of the emperor and Ferdinand, who la- 
boured to the laſt to prevent the peace between 
England and France, and to obſtruct its good ef- 
fects. As to domeſtic affairs, the king enjoyed 
perfect tranquility, and ſpent his time in his uſual 
diverſions. 

On the firſt day of the following year, 1515, 
died Lewis XII. leaving behind him the glorious 
character of Father of his Country. But the death 
of this prince made no alteration in Henry's affairs, 
for the count d' Angouleſme, who ſucceeded him 
by the name of Francis I. plainly diſcovered his 
intention of purſuing the plan of his predeceſſor, 
by adding to his other titles that of duke of Milan. 
By this event Lewis's young queen was left miſtreſs 
of her perſon, and accordingly ſhe took care to 
prevent any future difpoſal of it to anſwer political 
ends, for ſhe privately married Charles Brandon, 
the newly created duke of Suffolk. Her affection 
for this accempliſhed nobleman was ſo well known, 
even before her marriage with Lewis, that when 
ſhe went over to France, the count d'Angouleſme 
took care to have her narrowly watched, leſt ſhe 
ſhould give the king an heir to his excluſion, 
Henry, ſuſpecting her deſign, wrote to her, in 
February, not to diſpoſe of herſelf without his con- 
ſent; but the queen, truſting to her intereſt with 
her brother, thought proper to give her hand to 
her beloved Brandon, and to write to the king what 
ſne had done, taking the whole blame to herſelf: 
and though Henry was diſpleaſed at firſt, in a ſhort 
time he was reconciled, and they returned to the 
Engliſh court. 

As England was now free from all foreign and 
domeſtic diſputes, the parliament, which met on 
the fifth of February this year, was wholly employ- 
ed in enacting ſome wholclome and beneficial laws 
reſpecting the civil and commercial intereſts of the 
nation, of which in their proper place. 

About the middle of March this year, Francis I. 
ſent inſtructions to his ambaſſador at London to re- 
new the alliance with Henry, as alſo the bond for a 
million of crowns ſigned by Lewis. And in the 
month of May king Ferdinand ſent an ambaſſador 
to London, to propoſe the renewal of his alliance 
with Henry, and to court his friendſhip; but 
Henry had been ſo often deceived by him, that the 
ambaſſador was received very coldly, and probably 
would never have ſucceeded in his negociations, 
had not Wolſey been brought to favour his maſter's 
intereſt, and to bring about a reconciliation, which 
he effected in the month of October. 

While theſe things were tranſacting at home, 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, had aſſumed the 
government of the Low Countries, and had made 
a treaty with Francis I. which a little alarmed 
Henry, who had reaſon to fear his reſenting the 
diſpoſal of the princeſs Mary to another, when ſhe 
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fifteen thouſand of their countrymen arriving, it 
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had been contracted to him in his minority: the 
king therefore ſent two ambaſſadors to Bruſſels to 
palliate his conduct, and ſolicit the friendſhip of 
Charles; but they were very ill received, and no 
notice was taken of the ſubject of their embaſſy for 
ſeveral months: the young archduke prudently de- 
clined entering into any party, till he ſaw more of 
the intentions of the other powers, and particularly 
of Francis I. who began to make preparations for 
carrying on a new war in Italy. Indeed, as ſoon as 

he aſcended the throne, he declared that he would 

expel the Sforzas from the duchy of Milan, and 

annex that duchy to the crown of France, As he 

was a prince poſſeſſed of equal valour and ambi- 
tion, the eyes of all parties were turned upon him, 

and Ferdinand began to prepare for the defence of 
Naples and Navarre : but he might have been re- 
lieved from his fears for the preſent, by a renewal 

of the truce which Francis propoſed to him, on 

condition that he would remain neuter in the af- 

fairs of Milan; however, Ferdinand was ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to deceive others, that he could not rely 
on Francis, and therefore rejected his propoſal, 

and made uſe of it to engage the emperor and the 

Swiſs to join with him in the defence of Milan; 

thereby to divert Francis from any thoughts of 
turning his arms againſt Navarre, whillt he ſaw 

himſelt likely to be ſo ſtrongly oppoſed in his at- 
tempt to recover Milan, that it was neceſſary to 
employ all his ſtrength in that quarter. The em- 
peror readily entered into a league with Ferdi- 

nand, and the Swiſs were at laſt prevailed upon, 

though with much difficulty, for the French had a 
party amongſt them; but the allies agreeing to 
pay them thirty thouſand ducats monthly, they 
ſigned the treaty in conjunction with Ferdinand, 
the emperor, and Sforza, duke of Milan. 

Ferdinand having gained this point, engaged 
them to attack Francis in his own kingdom, as the 
ſhorteſt way to divert him from any attempts on 
Milan; and he promiſed on his part, to make a 
diverſion on the ſide of Fontarabia, while they 
ſhould attack Burgundy: as for the emperor, he 
was to continue the war in the Venetian territories, 
to prevent their aſſiſting Francis. The ſole aim of 
Ferdinand in this confederacy being, at all events, 
to lecure Navarre, he no ſooner learned that Fran- 
cis was marching his forces towards the Alps, 
in order to enter the duchy of Milan, than he 
diſbanded the army he had raiſed for the defence of 
Navarre, leaving Milan to the care of the Swiſs; 
and fo very deceitful was he in this, as in all his 
other treaties of alliance, that even his army in 
Italy, under the command of the vice roy of Naples, 
had no orders to aſſiſt the Swiſs, while on the other 
hand, the emperor and the pope, who had been 
included in the league, remained totally inactive, 
and the Swiſs were left alone to ſuſtain the burden 
of the war, in the ſame' manner as Henry had been 
ſerved a few years before. 

Francis having ſucceſsfully marched his army 
through a defile between mount Viſo and mount 
Cenis, which, being deemed an impracticable 
paſs, had. been left unguarded, the Swiſs retired 
precipitately to Milan, and the French advanced 
to the ſame city : a negociation was then ſet on 
foot for engaging the Swiſs to withdraw their 
forces, in conſideration of a certain ſum of money 
offered them by Francis; but a reinforcement of 
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was reſolved, by the advice of cardinal Sion, t9 
attack the French, who were encamped at Marig- 
nano, and little expected them. This reſolution 
colt them dear, for they loſt ten thouſand men in 
the action, and were totally defeated ; the remain- 
der of the army returned home, and Francis made 
himſelf maſter of the duchy of Milan: as to Maxi- 
milian Storza, the late duke, he had ſhut himſelf 
up in the citadel of Milan, which he was obliged to 
ſurrender on capitulation, and agree to retire to 
France, there to reſide as a private gentleman. 
In the mean time Octavian Fregoſa had reduced 
Genoa to the obedience of France, and initead of 
a doge declared himſelt governor for the king his 
maſter, 

The popes, when they chanced to make leagues 
or undertake wars that did not proſper, could al- 
ways find a way to extricate themſelves in quality 
of head of the church and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Leo X. had been in hopes that Francis would ne- 
ver be able to enter Italy, and joined in the league 
againſt him lo privately, that Francis knew nothing 
of it till he came to Verceil ; but his holineſs no 
ſooner received tidings of the victory of Marigna- 
no, than he made propoſals of reconciliation to 
Francis; and though the pontiff's behaviour had 
been ſuch that he deſerved no favour from that vic- 
torious prince, yet he obtained however advantages 
which he could ſcarcely have expected, had he even 
been his friend from the beginning. 

As the Scots had been comprehended in the re- 
newal of the late treaty between Francis and Hen- 
ry, it will be proper to atrend the hiſtory of that 
people, ſo far as it is connected with that of Eng- 
land. James IV. who was lain in the battle of 
Floddon, had left one only ſon his ſucceſſor, who 
was not as yet two years of age; but, ſoon after his 
death, his queen was delivered of a poſthumous 
child. She had been by his will declared regent of 
the kingdom, and the ſurviving nobility had ſub- 
mitted to her authority, which, however, was but 
of fhort duration; for giving her hand to Archibald 
Douglas, earl of Angus, the party which oppoſed 
that nobleman, headed by the earl of Hume, per- 
ſuaded the ſtates to beſtow the regency on John 
Stuart, duke of Albany, ſon of Alexander, duke of 
Albany, brother to James III. who, having died 
in France, where he took refuge J, left his title to 
this ſon, a young nobleman of great abilities, and 
warmly devoted to the intereſts of Lewis XII. 
who had diſtinguiſhed him with many marks of 
favour and regard. Lewis XII. dying during theſe 
tranſactions, Francis I. his ſucceſſor, having great 
reaſons not to diſoblige the king of England, who 
violently oppoſed the election of the duke of Al- 
bany, would not ſuffer that nobleman to depart till 
he had compleated his treaty with Henry, ſo that 
he did not arrive in Scotland before the eighth of 
May this year; and the firſt act of his government 
upon record, was on the twenty-lecond of the ſame 
month, when, as regent and protector of Scotland, 
he confirmed the acceſſion of the Scots to the late 
treaty between France and England +. 

Francis I. from the inſtant of his acceſſion to the 
crown of France, had formed the deſign of getting 
Tournay out of the hands of the Engliſh , for this 
purpoſe he had made ſome overtures to Henry, but 
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the Engliſh monarch demanding ſome places in ex- 
change which Francis thought above an equivalent, 
the negociation was dropped. The truth is, that 
Wolley, feartul, if this compromiſe ſhould take 
place, he ſhould loſe the valuable adminiſtration of 
that biſhopric, had perſuaded Henry, who was 
wholly governed by his advice, to ſtand upon ſuch 
terms as the miniſter knew muſt -fruſtrate the de- 
ſign: and by his inſtigation, twelve hundred car- 
penters and maſons were ſent over this year, with 
three hundred other labourers, for making ſome 
additional works to the toon; and orders were 
tranſmitted to the Jord Mountjoy, the governor, 
to be in a particular manner upon his guard to pre- 
vent a ſurprize, which Wolſey affected to fear on 
the part of the French king. 

Francis, nettled at this proceeding, perſuaded 
the pope (Leo X.) who durſt not diſoblige him, to 
reinſtate Guillard, the former biſhop of Tournay, 
in that fee; a bull was accordingly iſſued for that 
purpoſe, and obtained before Wolſey knew any 
thing of the matter. This mandate gave great of- 
fence both to Henry and his favourite, who thus 
ſaw himielf deprived of a very lucrative office: but 
Francis, who had never an intention to break en- 
tirely with Wolley, whoſe triendſhip was ſo neceſ- 
ſary to him about Henry's perſon, endeavoured to 
appeaſe the powerful prelate by promiſing to exert 
his utmolt efforts to procure him a cardinals hat, 
which he knew to be the principal object of his 
ambition. | 

Wolley before this had mae feveral advances to 
obtain that honour: upon the death of cardinal 
Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, he had employed 
Adrian de Caſtello, who was biſhop of Bath, and 
collector for the pope in England, to be his agent 
in this affair; but de Caſtello, inſtead of promot- 
ing, had betrayed Wolſcy's intereſt, which when 
the latter knew, he was ſo exaſperated, that he 
threw Polydore Virgil, the hiſtorian, who was ſub- 
collector in England to Caſtello, into the Tower, 
from whence he was with great difficulty afterwards 
releaſed, though not till Wolſey had obtained the 
cardinal's hat, which Francis at this time actually 
procured him“; but the haughty prelate looked 
upon the favour as due to his merit, and, inſtead 
of ſhewing himſelf grateful to Francis, he ſtill re- 
tained an implacable hatred againſt him, on account 
of the affair of Tournay, and did all he could, not 
only to exaſperate Henry, but to promote a gene- 
ral league in Europe againſt him. 

Henry's cabinet- council was at this time com- 
poſed of Wolſey; Fox, the old biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk ; and 
Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury : the four lat- 
ter, though extremely devoted to the king, made 
the intereſt of their country the governing principle 
of all their councils, and were deſirous that the 
king might huſband both his treaſure and his re- 
putation. As Francis had hitherto behaved with 
ſeeming good faith towards England, they ſaw no 
reaſon for indulging ſo bitter a ſpirit againtt France, 
and accordingly oppoſed the cardinal in the coun- 
cil, when he was labouring to prove that it was the 
intereſt of England to humble the French monarch: 
at the ſame time they adviſed the king rather to 
turn his arms againſt Scotland, where the French 


t See p. 120. of this volume. 
+ Rymer's Fcœdera, vol. xiii. p. 508, 511. 
In September. Hall, fol. 57. Ile was cardinal by the 


title of Sanz Cæciliæ trans Tiberim ; or, Sancti Ciriaci in 
termis. Rymer's Fœd. vol. xi. p. 529, 530. 
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A. D. 1515. 
party, under the duke of Albany, prevailed over 
the intereſt of his ſiſter. ED 

Wolſey, impatient of controul, and holding it 
for a maxim, * that thoſe who were not with, muſt 
be againlt him,” reſented this oppoſition ſo much, 
that he never ceaſed till he had alienated the — 
favour and countenance from the honeſt counſel- 
lors, who were not long before they perceived the 
change, nor much at a loſs to divine the cauſe: 
they for ſome time, however, kept their ſentiments 
to themſelves; but at laſt old Wincheſter's patience 
forſook him, at beholding a creature of his own 
rearing, over-top himlelf and every one at court, 
and ſought leave to retire to his biſhopric, which 
was ealily granted him : however, before he left 
the council-board, he told the king in his blunt 
way, „that he hoped he would not ſuffer the ſer- 
vant to be greater than the maſter.” *« Fear not, 
my good lord biſhop (replied Henry), it ſhall be 
my care that ſubjects ſhall obey, and not command.” 
An anſwer which ſtung Fox to the quick, who now 
haſtened his departure for his dioceſe. He was fol- 
lowed in his relignation by the duke of Norfolk, 
who likewiſe withdrew from a court where he per- 
ceived he was looked upon as little better than a 
cypher. The duke of Suffolk ſoon after applying 
for the remiſſion of a large ſum of money he had 
borrowed from the crown, to ſupport the great fi- 
gure he had made in France, was violently oppoſed 
in his ſuit by Wolſey, upon which he allo retired 
from court. A 

But there yet remained a formidable rival at the 
council-board, who mult be removed betore Wol- 
ſey could completely carry his point; this was War- 
ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of ap- 
proved diſintereſtedneſs and prudence, who had 
never indeed entered into any court intrigu s, but, 


being poſſeſſed of the great-ſeal as chancellor, he 


was often uneaſy to Wolley ; but the latter not 
daring to puſh at him in a violent manner, com- 
paſſed his ends in another way, and managed ſo as 
to oblige Warham to reſign the great ſeal. 

Since his promotion to the dignity of cardinal 
he had become more vain, proud, and imperious 
than ever; but the chief ſtreſs of his arrogance 
was levelled againſt Warham : to mortify whom, 
he this year got himſelf appointed legate a latere 
from the pope, which gave him precedency 1n the 
province of the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and be- 
ing thus empowered to have thelegatine croſs borne 
before him, he cauſed that of York to be alſo car- 
ried erect along with it. We have ſpoken elſe- 
where of the conteſt between the two ſees, which, 
after having cauſed violent quarrels, could not be 
decided but by the king's expreſs commands to the 
archbiſhops of York not to have the croſs carried 
before them in the other province; but Wolley, 


who thought himſelf much above his predeceſſors, 


prepared to revive the conteſt in contempt of theſe 
prohibitions, and made ſuch other encroachments 
upon the archbiſhop in his eccleſiaſtical capacity, as 
left him little better than a cypher at court. War- 
ham, who was of a peaceable temper, ſeeing the 
molt valuable rights and privileges of his primacy 
trampled upon by this inſolent miniſter, and know- 
ing that if heſhould attempt to oppoſe him, he ſhould 
not ſucceed, by reaſon of the abſolute ſway the 
other had over the king, he reſigned the great. ſeal 
into Henry's hands, who, two days after, com- 
mitted it to the cuſtody of Wolſey, whom he en- 
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abled to ſupport his increaſing dignity with con- 
tinual benefactions of prebends, wardſhips, and 
other perquiſites. Beſides the revenues of his ar- 
chiepiſcopal ſee, and the office of chancellor, he 
farmed at a low rate the biſhoprics of Bath, Wor- 
ceſter, and Hereford, poſſeſſed by Italians, who 
were allowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad 
to purchaſe this indulgence by parting with a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of their profits. 

Wolſey being now rid of every check upon his 
conduct, purſued his favourite project of being 
revenged upon Francis I. by ſetting the king his 
maſter at variance with him, and cauſing him to 
enter into a league againſt France. Having proper- 
ly prepared Henry by repeated inſinuations of the 
danger of letting France grow too powerful, he pri- 
vately acquainted the emperor Maximilian, that it 
would not be difficult to diſengage his matter from 
his connexion with Francis; and in the mean time 
he perſuaded Henry to renew the alliance between 
Spain and England, notwithſtanding the treachery 
and deceit with which Ferdinand of Arragon had 
formerly behaved. 

As to Maximilian, he was overjoyed at this pro- 
poſal : he had for ſome time been apprehenſive 
that the balance of power mult be ruined in Italy 
by the ſucceſs of Francis, unleſs he could raiſe him 
up a competitor for the duchy of Milan the pre- 
ſent conjuncture appeared moſt favourable to his 
project, and he diſpatched an ambaſſador to Lon- 
don, to ſolicit ſuccours for Francis Sforza, who 
now reſided in Germany, and had borne the title of 
duke of Milan ever ſince the captivity of his elder 
brother. 

Notwithſtanding all the arrogance of Wolſey, he 
ſaw many difficulties offer themſclves to the carry- 
ing on his deſigns; but he obviated them all by 
that politic diſſimulation which ſerved him fo effec- 
tually through the whole courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion: he deſired Henry not to rely wholly on his 
advice, but to ſummon a general council, and take 
the opinions of the ableſt ſtateſmen of the king- 
dom; at the ſame time he was ſure that his ſove- 
reign was already ſo prepoſſeſſed by the force of 
the arguments he had laid before him, that any 
oppoſition to his plan would only end in the con- 
fuſion of thoſe who ſhould ſet themſelves up 
againſt it. 

A general council being ſummoned on this oc- 
caſion, Wolſey opened the aſſembly with a long 
and laboured ſpeech, in which he very roundly 
gave his opinion for a breach with France, and 
expatiated on the reaſons which Henry had to be 
diſſatisfied with that court; he in particular dwelt 
upon the protection which Francis had afforded to 
the duke of Albany, who, by French intereſt, had 
wreſted the government of Scotland from a princeſs 
of the Englith blood; and, after many florid argu- 
ments, concluded with obſerving, that the daily 
ſucceſſes of Francis, and the continual accretion of 
his power, were alone ſufficient reaſons for England 
to interpole to check the progreſs of thoſe arms, 
which, in a ſhort time, ſhe might expect to ſee 
turned againſt herſelf, There was a ſtrong oppo- 
ſition made to this belligerant ſcheme, drawn trom 
the ſacred nature of public taith, and of the en- 
_—_— between Henry and Francis: but the 
biſhop of Durham and ſome other new counſel- 
lors, introduced by the cardinal, declared them- 
ſelves to be ſtrongly of his opinion. 

At 


ny 
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At laſt, the debate being over, Henry declared | prevailed with them to return into Scotland. In 


himſelf in favour of his miniſter's ſentiments, bur, 
in order to follow a middle courſe, added, “ that 
he did not mean to plunge England into a war, but 
to raiſe work for France by ſupporting the Storza 
family ;” as, in all 1 had been ſuggeſted 
to him by his favourite and director. Agreeable to 
theſe views he empowered Richard Pace, his am- 
baſſador at the court of the emperor Maximilian, 
to treat with that ſovereign and the duke of Milan 
on this ſubject, and in the mean time ſupplied them 
with a large ſum of money. ME 

Sforza was not ungrateful for this inſtance of 
Wolſey's friendſhip, as appears from an authentic 
note of hand given to Wolſey by Michael de Ab- 
batis, ſecretary to the duke of Milan, for a penſion 
of ten thouſand ducats to the cardinal, as ſoon as 
his maſter ſhould recover poſſeſſion of his duchy“. 

I muſt now, before we cloſe the year 1515, 
briefly mention the affairs of Scotland, which like- 
wiſe engaged the government's attention. We 
have already obſerved, that Alexander, duke of 
Albany, arrived in Scotland in the beginning of 
the year, where he found the kingdom involved in 
civil diſcord and diſſention, which the king of Eng- 
land carefully fomented. As uncle to the infant 
James V. he aſſumed the title of Protector of the 
Scottiſh realm, and, by the connivance of the pope, 
filled the benefices with his own creatures. 

The duke of Albany, though of Scottiſh extrac- 
tion, was a ſtranger to Scotland, being born in the 
time of his father's baniſhment, nor could he fo 
much as ſpeak the country language: in this ſitua- 
tion he was under a neceſſity to be guided by the 
counſels of others, natives of the kingdom ; and 
he adopted thoſe of Hepburn, biſhop of Murray, 
a paſſionate and factious prelate, who having a 
difaute about his dioceſe with Fermor, archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, who was ſupported by the earl of 
Hume, he repreſented this nobleman ſo diſadvan- 
tageouſly to the regent, that the latter treated him 
with manifeſt ſigns of coldneſs, and even con- 


tempt. 

- being naturally proud and haughty, was 
ſtung to the quick with Albany's behaviour, and 
reſolved to let him ſee that he was not a perſon to 
be affronted with impunity : he directly reconciled 
himſelf to the queen dowager, and perſuading her 
that the king her ſon was in danger, adviſed 
her to carry him over privately to England, and 
to throw both herſelf and the young monarch upon 
the protection of Henry. The queen, alarmed 
for the ſafety of her ſon, gave into the advice of 
Hume, and had actually got as far as Stirling with 
the infant King on their way ſouthward, when Al- 
bany, having received intelligence of their deſign, 
ſuddenly ſurprized them both: however, he ſhew- 
ed fo much regard for the queen of Scotland, as 
to leave her at liberty to retire into England, which 
ſhe did this year, with her huſband the earl of An- 
gus ; but the perſon of the young monarch was by 
Albany delivered to the care of noblemen of the 
\ 617 np diſtinction and neareſt relation to the crown. 

As for Hume, he, with the earl of Arran, a noble- 
man allied to his family, made his eſcape into 
England ; whereupon the regent ſent ambaſſadors 
to Henry, to juſtify his conduct ; and at the ſame 
time ſo artfully treated with the fugitives, that he 


the mean time the queen of Scotland was delivered 
of a daughter at Harbottle caſtle, in Northumber- 
land, who was chriſtened by the name of Mar— 
garet. | 

The beginning of the year 1316 was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the death of the famous Ferdinand, king of 
Arragon, by which event the crown of Spain of 
courſe devolved upon prince Charles, whoſe mo- 
ther Juanna remained ſtill unfit for government. 
Wolſey, to his great mortification, now ſaw his 
meaſures broke, for engaging all Europe in a war 
with France ; for a diviſion happening in the coun- 
cils of the young prince of Spain, and a diſpute 
about the regency of Caſtile during his minority, 
de Chievres, his governor, who had a great aſcen- 
dant over him, and always inclined to the French 
party, perſuaded Charles to take no manner of 
concern in the affairs of Europe until thoſe of his 
own territories were ſettled. Nothing remarkable 
paſſed in England in the beginning of the year 
1516, except the birth of a princeſs, of whom 
the queen was delivered on the eighteenth day of 
February, at Greenwich, and who was afterwards 
the infamous queen Mary. h 

It was not without reaſon that Maximilian had 
readily embraced the opportunity offered him by 
cardinal Wolſey, of making war upon France: 
there was no more likelihood of his being able to 
keep his conqueſts in the ſtate of Venice, ſince 
Francis I. was become maſter of the Milaneſe, and 
had joined forces with the Venetians; nor could he 
expect any farther aſſiſtance from the pope, who 
had lately made his peace with the French king 
he therefore found he ſhould be obliged to act alone 
in Italy : but firſt he tried to cajole Henry, by of- 
fering to inveſt him with the duchy of Milan, and 
then to reſign the imperial diadem in his favour, 
and put him in poſſeſſion of the empire. At the 
ſame time he delivered to Pace, Henry's ambaſſa- 
dor at his court, a plan for executing his project, in 
which it was propoſed, “ that the king of England 
ſhould croſs the fea with two thouſand horſe and 
four thouſand archers, and march through the Low 
Countries to Triers, where Maximilian was to meet 
him, with the electors and other German princes, 
and the reſignation of the empire was to be accom- 
pliſhed, and the inveſtiture of Milan granted. An 
army, raiſed in the empire, was to be there aſſem- 
bled, ready to enter France on that ſide, on being 
Joined by one thouſand Engliſh horſe and three 
thouſand archers, under the duke of Suffolk, or 
ſome other general of equal quality ; whilſt Henry, 
with a thouſand horſe and as many archers, and 
another body of German troops, ſhould paſs through 
the Auſtrian territories, and the country of the 
Griſons, to the lake of Coma, and fo to Milan; 
from whence, matters being thus ſettled, Maxi- 
milian was to attend him to Rome, where he ſhould 
be crowned emperor +.” 

Whatever ambition Henry had in his nature, he 
had too good a judgment to accept of this glaring 
propoſal : he was by this time perfectly well ac- 
quainted with Maximilian, and therefore, thank- 
ing him for his offer, he deſired he would defer the 
execution of his ſcheme to a more favourable op- 
portunity, and in the mean time gratified him with 
a ſum of money, which was the real object of the 
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emperor's purſuit, who was fo eager for driving 
the French out of Italy, that he employed this mo- 
ney in raiſing an army of about twenty thouſand 
Germans and Swiſs, with which, in the month of 
March, he entered the ſtate of Venice, while the 
Venetians, aſſiſted by a body of French troops, 
commanded by Lautrec, were beſieging Breſcia. 
Upon his approach the French and Venetians raited 
the ſiege, and, after making a ſhew of oppoling his 
paſſage of the rivers Mincio, Oglio, and Adda, 
retired to Milan to avoid a battle. Then the em- 
peror approached Milan without muck difficulty; 
but thirteen thouſand Swils arriving at the ſame 
time, on the other ſide of the town, to the aſſiſtance 
of the French, Maximilian ſaw his enterprize was 
impracticable ; and having reaſon, from ſome in- 
rercepted letters, to apprehend a conſpiracy was 
formed for ſeizing his perſon, he decamped with 
great precipitation, and repaſſed the Adda. The 
French, puſhing the Imperialiſts in their retreat, 
cut off numbers of them, while (till greater num- 
bers were daily deſerting. Maximilian, abandon- 
ing all his conqueſts, retired with the utmoſt expe- 
dition into the Trentin, and the French in a few 
days took Breſcia. All this happened before the 
twenty-ſeventh of May, when the ambaſſador Pace 
ſent advice of the ſucceſſes of the French; but their 
career was then ſtopped, being repulſed with loſs 


in ſeveral attacks upon Verona, and forced to raiſe 


the ſiege of that place upon the approach of count 
William de Roquendolt, one of Maximilian's ge- 
nerals, 

Whilſt the emperor was endeavouring to em- 


broil the French affairs, Francis was forming a new 


project for the conqueſt of Naples, and tried to 
render the pope propitious to his undertaking ; but 
Leo wiſhed for nothing ſo eagerly as the expulſion 
of the French from Italy, and, forgetting all his 
obligations to Francis, laboured to make the beſt 
of the preſent poſture of affairs, and, while he 
amuſed the king of France with vague negociations, 
exerted all his endeavours in private to traverſe his 
deſigns. 

Maximilian ſtill ſeemed determined to purſue the 
war, and make another expedition into Italy. It 
was with this view, and in the hopes of getting 
more money from England, that he ſent the cardi- 
nal of Sion thither, to apologize for his late retreat 
from the Milaneſe, and to propoſe a new alliance. 
The cardinal acted his part ſo well, that he once 
more brought Henry to truſt his court; and, on 
the twentieth of October this year, the plan of a new 
treaty was formed for the defence of holy church, 
and for reſtraining the unbounded ambition of cer- 
tain princes. The young king of Spain and his 
mother were parties in this treaty, as were likewiſe 
the cantons of Switzerland, The heads of the trea- 
ty now concluded were as follow : 

J. That the confederates ſhould defend one an- 
other, and bring aid by land, at their own coſt, 
being required, within one month after complaint 
againſt the enemy, 

« II. If the enemy have not port. towns, &c. then 
the war ſnould alſo be made by ſea by them both, 
and the fleet ſupplied if it be diminiſhed, &c. 

III. That no peace ſhall be made with the ene- 
my, or truce, but by mutual conſent. 

« IV. Place alſo was left for other princes what- 


— 
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ſoe ver, to come into this league within eight months, 
by conſent of all the confederates. 

„V. That pope Leo X. ſhall be comprized in 
this league, if he will excommunicate the perſons 
and ſtates that ſhall moleſt the confederates, and 
that he enter within ſix months. 

VI. That the Swiſs ſhall be admitted if they 
will, ſo that they bind themſelves not to ſerve under 
any other princes, and on that condition to have 
penſions.” 

This laſt article ſeems to have had no effect, ſince 
the king of France made, about the ſame time, a 
league with the whole Helvetic body (ſtyled the 
Treaty of Perpetual Peace), in which, upon aug- 
menting their penſions, the Swiſs engaged never to 
aſſiſt any potentate againſt France. 

As nothing in this league pointed directly againſt 
France, Francis took great care not to puſh Hen 
into any open breach ; he even, on the fifth day of 
November, this year, punctually paid fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, as ſtipulated by the late treaty with 
England; and now perceiving the inſincerity of 
the pope, he dropped all thoughts of the conqueſt 
of Naples, and applied himſelf to gain over Charles, 
the young king of Spain. This latter, wiſely re- 
ſolving, if poſſible, in the infant ſtate of his go- 
vernment, to live well with all, ſo as to be ſure of 
the aſſiſtance of the one ſtate, if he ſhould be at- 
tacked by the other, agreed to open conferences at 
Noyon, de Boih acting for the king of France, and 
de Chievres for the king of Spain. Each of thoſe 
miniſters had been tutor to his maſter, and was 
zealous for his intereſt. The conferences lafted 
thirteen days, and ended in a treaty, by which it was 
agreed, That Charles ſhould marry mademoiſelle 
Louiſa, the daughter of Francis, inſtead of madame 
Renee, the late king's daughter; and that he ſhould 
pay one hundred thouſand crowns a year for the 
board of the young lady, who was but a year old, 
until ſhe was marriageable. In conſideration of 
this, Francis was to reſign to Charles all his pre- 
tenſions to the kingdom of Naples. By another ar- 
ticle it was agreed, that Charles ſhould, within fix 
months, reſign the kingdom of Navarre to Henry 
d' Albret, ſon of John d'Albret and Catherine, king 
and queen of Navarre, who had been diſpoſſeſſed 
by Ferdinand; and in caſe he ſhould not perform 
this article, Francis ſhould be allowed to aſſiſt the 
king of Navarre “. 

Soon after, the emperor, that mean, mercenary, 
timid, and inconſtant prince, weary of his league 
with England, that brought him in no money, and 
afraid that Francis might interrupt his grandſon 
Charles's journey into Spain, and thereby defeat 
the whole ſcheme of his ſucceſſion, did, towards 
the end of this year, agree that a congreſs ſhould 
be held at Bruges, and a treaty of peace with France 
was ſigned by his miniſters at Cambray, in March 
following, by which, for the conſideration of two 
hundred thouſand ducats, Maximilian delivered 
up Verona into the hands of the French general, 
who immediately reſtored it to the Venetians. 

The Engliſh court was not much alarmed at the 
treaty of Noyon : the diſcerning Wolſey plainly 
ſaw that Charles, by this treaty, meant nothing 
more than to gain time, by granting Francis what- 
ever he could deſire, for fear of being hindered by 
him from going to take poſſeſſion of his dominions: 
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but the conduct of Maximilian was of a much more 
ſerious nature ro England, and the cardinal now 
ſaw his whole ſyſtem of politics daſhed in pieces 
by a ſingle blow. The emperor had, by his treaty 
with France, ſhut himltelt out of Italy, the promil- 
ing alliance againſt France was vaniſhed into imoke, 
and the great ſums Henry had advanced appeared 
to have been uſcleſly ſquandered : in a word, 
England was obliged for ſome time to taſte the 
ſweets of peace, that molt deſireable of all ſtates to 
a trading and a maritime power, ſuch as ſhe at this 
time began to be. 


But it fared not ſo well with her ſiſter kingdom, 


Scotland, where the Humes {till continued to fo— 
ment diſturbances ; and Henry, at their inſtiga- 
tion, had, in the beginning of this year, wrote to 
the Scottiſh parliament, deſiring that they would 
ſend back the duke of Albany to France, becaule 
it was not proper that the young king ſhould be in 
the power of his preſumptive heir ; and he threat- 
ened, in caſe they ſhould refuſe to comply with this 
propoſal, that he would take other meaſures for the 
preſervation of his nephew. The parliament, in 
anſwer to this letter from Henry, ſent a memorial, 
or, as they ſtyle it, © a refulal to the King of Eng- 
land, touching his advice to remove the duke of 
Albany from the government of the young king 
of Scotland,” ſealed with the ſeals of the chief no- 
bility of the kingdom. In this paper, after ſome 
reaſoning with Henry touching the nature of his 
demands, they tell him, that “ the duke had been 
elected regent without one diſſenting voice in all 
their parliament, whole ordinances and elections 
were not to be impugned by any perſon whatſo- 
ever“.“ 

The Humes finding their ſcheme fruſtrated by 
the noble reſolution of the parliament, perſuaded 
Hamilton, earl of Arran, to claim the regency, as 
kinſman to the king, and in the mean time they 
levied troops to ſupport his pretenſions. The duke 
of Albany being informed of this conſpiracy, march- 
ed againſt the earl of Arran, and in a few days re- 
duced his caſtle of Hamilton; then the Humes, 

ulling off the maſk, made themſelves maſters of 
— which they demoliſhed; but being defeat- 
ed and taken in fight, they were brought to trial, 
and loſt their lives and eſtates as traitors to their 
country. The regent having thus eſtabliſhed his 
authority, ated with ſo much prudence that he 
preſerved the affections of the Scots, and gained 
the eſteem of Henry and his miniſter, notwithſtand- 
ing all that the party of the queen dowager could 
do to hinder it; and, on the laſt day of December, 
1516, Henry agreed to a truce with Scotland for 
one year. | 

The year1517 affords very little buſineſs for the 
hiſtorian's pen in relation to affairs in England, 
which now enjoyed a profound peace, fave that a 
ſedition was raiſed by the London apprentices, on 
account of the great nuinber of foreign tradeſmen 
that had ſettled in England, on the great encourage 
ment which cardinal Wolſey, who may truly be 
ſtyled the father of revived learning in this coun- 
try, gave to men of learning and abilities in the 
polite and mechanic arts. As thole foreigners, at 
their firſt ſettlement, generally excelled the Engliſh 
in dexterity and application to their buſineſs, the 
ſhopkeepers and the lower ler of artificers complain- 
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ed that their cuſtomers fell off, and that greater 
encouragement was given to foreigners than to the 
natives. From murmurings they came to acts of 
outrage, and many ſtrangers were inſulted and 
beaten upon the ſtreets, until the government was 
obliged to interfere by iſſuing an order for all tradet- 
men to keep their apprentices and ſervants within 
doors from ſeven at night till nine in the morning: 
but the latter lo ill brooked this reſtraint, that, on 
the evening of the thirtieth of April, they gathered 
in great numbers, broke open leveral pritons, ſet 
criminals at liberty, and pulled down the houſes of 
foreigners. But they were ſuppreſſed in a few days, 
and many of them condemned to death: one Lin- 
coln, a broker, their ringleader, with a few others, 
were actually executed; but all the reſt, amount- 
ing to above four thouland, were pardoned at the 
interceſſion and by the advice of cardinal Woltey. 

This year England was viſited with a return of 
that moſt dreadtul epidemical difeafe, the {weating 
ſickneſs. The effects were very ſudden, tor it prov- 
ed fatal in three hours after the patient was aſſect- 
ed. When it firſt began, Henry's court was ex- 
tremely ſplendid and numerous, on account of the 
queen of Scotland's being in London upon a viſit 
to her brother; but the dreadful havock which the 
ſickneſs made, ſoon thinned it: that princeſs retired 
to Berwick with her huſband ; the law-terms were 
adjourned ; and Henry, to keep as much as he 
could the infection from his family, reduced his 
officers and domeſtics to a very ſmall number. It 
was computed, that in ſome rowns haif, and ia 
others one third of the inhabitants, died of this 
dreadtul diſtemper. 

In the mean while Maximilian, finding his late 


conduct in Italy had reduced him very low in the 


eſteem of the Engliſh court, ſought to revive Henry's 
ambition by keeping him in hopes of the imperial 
dignity : what abſurdities will not ambition and 
avarice lead meninto! Though Henry had at firſt 
affected to decline this honour, it made an imprel- 
ſion upon his mind ; and now that the emperor 
had come into the Low Countries, to viſit his grand- 
ſon Charles, he diſpatched the earl of Worceſter 
and Dr. Cuthbert Tunſtal to treat with Maximi- 
lian, and propoſe an interview; but when they 
came to preſs the point of reſignation home to Ma- 
ximilian, he ſhuffled in ſuch a manner that the am- 
baſſadors plainly perceived that he had no deſign 
to part with the imperial crown, and that his pro- 
poſal was no other than a plot to draw more money 
from the king their maiter. Of this they gave 
Henry notice, and Wolſey now diſſuaded him from 
having any farther concern with Maximilian, or 
from the leaſt truſting him, unleſs he ſhould, by 
his actions, give ſome previous earneſt of his ſince- 
rity ; and, above all, he wifely and honeſtly put 
the king in mind of his father's maxim, * that the 
leſſer dominion is always ſwallowed up in the greater,” 
and that the dignity of an emperor of Germany 
mult do great prcjudice to the great figure which 
England then made, 

And, indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that Henry, 
through the management of the cardinal, was at 
this time in very high reputation all over Europe, 
as appears from the many letters, and other inſtru- 
ments, upon our public records, ſent to the govern- 


ment of England during this pacific year, in parti- 


— 
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cular an application from the pope and the whole 
college of cardinals, imploring a ſubſidy againſt 
the Turks, who had juſt defeated the ſultan of 
the Mamelucks* in Egypt, and who, they ob- 
ſerved, would certainly turn their arms next againſt 
the Chriſtians; though it afterwards appeared, that 


the ſole deſign of pope Leo was to enrich himſelf 


and his family with the ſpoils of Chriſtendom. 

This pontiff had, in the preceding year, made 
uſe of the intereſt and arms of Francis I. to ſtrip 
Francis Maria de la Rovera of the duchy of Urbi- 
no, which he beſtowed on Laurentio de Medici, 
one of his own nephews; but Rovera, in this year, 
by the help of the Spaniſh forces, recovered his 
duchy : though Francis I. being afraid of loſing 
Milan by the intrigues of the pope, not only ſup- 
plied his holinels with troops tor the war of Urbi- 
no, but likewiſe offered Catherine, heireſs of the 
houſe of Boulogne, in marriage to Laurentio de 
Medici, who eſpouſed her accordingly. The pope 
was ſo well pleated with the match, that he indulged 
Francis with a tenth upon his clergy, on pretence 
of maintaining the war againſt the Infidels. 

At the ſame time, to indemnify himſelf for the 
mortification he had ſuffered by Rovera's ſucceſs, 
he availed himſelf of the friendſhip he now enter- 
tained with all the princes of Europe, each of which 
vied with one another in giving his holineſs proofs 
of their eſteem: the ſeaſon was to be improved, and 
the progreſs of the Turks gave a plauſible handle 
for beginning the operations, and laying all the 
Chriſtian world under an immenſe tax. 

It was ſtill taught and believed for a good 
while, that the pope, out of the inexhauſtible 
treaſure of the church, ariſing from the merits of 
Chriſt, and works of ſupererogation of the ſaints, 
had a power of diſtributing indulgencies on certain 
conditions preſcribed by him, to the greateſt and 
moſt profligate of ſinners, for a plenary remiſſion 
of lin (as it is practiſed at this day in Portugal, &c.) 
Theſe indulgences were ſuppoſed at firſt to reach 
only to relaxation of penances or eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
cipline. Urban II. in the beginning of the XIth 
century, was the firſt that granted a full remiſſion 
of all fins, to thoſe who ſhould take up arms for 
the recovery of the Holy Land from the Infidels; 
which cuſtom was kept up by his ſucceſſors, 
ſome of whom extended the benefit of their in- 
dulgences to ſuch perſons who, being unwilling or 
unable to go, maintained a ſoldier in their room. 
At length theſe ſpiritual favours were diſtributed to 
thoſe who took the field againſt the enemies of holy 
church, or heretics. Great ſums were raiſed by 
this means, but ſeldom applied to the ends for 
which they were intended. Leo X. reſolved to 
follow ſo good precedents, the benefit whereof was 
to extend even to the dead, whoſe fouls, upon pay- 
ment of ſo much money, were immediately re- 
deemed out of purgatory. People had likewiſe the 
liberty of eating eggs and white meats on faſt days, 
and of chuſing their confeſſor, and the like. 
Guicciardini ſays, that the powers for releaſing 
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| ſouls out of purgatory were openly played for in 


taverns. 

The order of Dominicans, as being moſt in fa- 
vour with the lower rank of people, were made the 
brokers of this ſcandalous commerce; each friar or 
agent was entruſted with a fer of indulgencies of 
all prices, of all denominations, in all caſes, and 
for all fins; and the better to collect the money 
ariſing from this market, all Chriſtendom was di- 
vided into different departments, in each of which 
a certain number of thole prieſts were commiſſion- 
ed to recommend and enforce the utility of indul- 
gences. 

But Leo had, in ſome meaſure, already defeated 
his own intention; the great encouragement he 
had given to learning, bad awakened curiofity in 
thoſe whoſe profeſſion it was to be ſcholars, and 
the flagrant practices of his agents had diſpoſed 
many of the common people againſt him: never- 
theleſs, ſuch was the authority of the ſee of Rome 
at this time all over Europe, that it is hard to ſay 
where this evil would have ſtopped, had ir not been 
tor Martin Luther, an Augultin friar, profeſſor of 
divinity at Wirtemberg in Saxony, a man of great 
parts, learning, and ſpirit, who, full of zeal againſt 
theſe abuſes and novelties, roſe up to expoſe and 
refute them. He confined himſelf to his ſubject in 
his firſt writings, but having occaſion afterwards 
to enquire into the grounds and pretences upon 
which ſuch indulgences were founded, he began to 
call in queſtion ſome of the received notions about 
penance, purgatory, and the papal authority : this 
he did in ninety-five problematical theſes, which 
he ſent this year to Albert of Brandenburgh, arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, which he offered to maintain 
againſt all opponents, Hence aroſe a controverſy, 
in which other doctrines were diſputed. And this 
happening at a time when the art of printing had 
rendered learning more eaſy and general than it 
had been in former ages, a foundation was laid for 
one of the moſt remarkable and important revolu- 
tions in the human mind that occurs in hiſtory, ei- 
ther ancient or modern; this was no other than 
the Reformation, an incident which opened the 
eyes of men to diſcover the cheats and impoſitions 
of the court of Rome, and, together with the in- 
eſtimable privilege of the freedom of private judg- 
ment in religious matters, introduced the no lets 
valuable bleſſing of civil and political liberty. 

Had any one told Luther at that time, that he 
would ſubvert the Roman catholic religion in al- 
moſt one half of Europe, he would not have be- 
lieved it. He went farther than he intended; as 
is the caſe in all diſputes, and in almoſt all tranſ- 
actions. It has been ſaid, and with an air of 
probability, that the beſt method to have made 
this zealous reformer change his opinion, would 
have been to have ſent him a cardinal's hat; but 
the contempt he was held in by the church of 
Rome proved fatal to her power; for Luther, ſee- 
ing himſelf upon the brink of a great undertaking, 
that of a total breach with the court of Rome, and 


The word Mameluck ſignifies in Syriac, a hired ſoldier. 
Jovius ſays, they were Circaſſian ſlaves, fold by the Tartars 
and Podolians to the merchants, and being trained up at 
Cairo in military exerciſes, were picked out for the ſultan's 

uard, and preferred to the higheſt poſts, who in 1255, re- 
olved to obtain the kingdom of Egypt for themſelves. The 
government was elective, and the ſon could claim no inheri- 
tance but his father's perſonal eſtate, Every Mameluck, whoſe 
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number in all was about fixteen or eighteen thouſand, had a 
vote in the election, and required a gold ducat of the ſultan, 
as ſoon as choſen. There were in all of this race ſixteen kings, 
from the year before-mentioned, to the preſent year 1517, 
when Tonombeius II. their laſt king, was conquered in the 
firſt year of his reign, by Selimus I. Thus Egypt became a 
province of the 'Turkith empire, as it ſtill continues. Heylin, 
&c. Guicciard. 
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not receiving aſſurances of protection from any of 
the German princes, though ſeveral of them had 
given ear to his doctrine, he endeavoured to re- 
concile himſelf to the pope, by writing a letter to 
cardinal Cajetanus, in which he makes an apology 
for his behaviour, and promiſes to drop his diſpute 
concerning indulgences, provided ſilence was im- 
poſed upon his adverſaries; but the court of Rome 
taking the letter as a proof that Luther was intimi- 
dated, and would ſoon become tractable, paid no 
regard to his propoſal of a reconciliation: but at 


jength the controverſy aroſe to ſuch an height, that 


Leo, though in his own mind he deſpiſed ſuch kind 
of diſputes, was obliged, as pope, to interfere in 


defence of the doctrine of indulgences, and of his 


own right to grant them. 

Luther now ſaw that he had no hopes but by de- 
claring open war againſt the pope himſelf. Not to 
enter into particulars, he firſt appealed to a general 
council againſt his holineſs ; he then proceeded to 
plead * tor reſtoring the cup to the laity; for re- 
forming the diſorders of monaſteries; and for abo. 
liſhing auricular confeſſion.” Upon the pope's con- 
demning forty-two of his articles, upon thoſe and 
other heads, and ordering his books to be burned 
by the univerſities of Louvaine and Cologne, this 
bold reformer, in a public aſſembly of the univer- 
fity of Wirtemberg, threw into a fire, made in an 
open ſquare, all the pope's bulls and decretals. 

At length the old elector of Saxony, Frederick 
ſurnamed the Wiſe, and ſeveral other German 
princes, with a great body of the people, openly 
eſpouled Luther, whoſe writings were thereby diſ- 
perſed all over Europe, and in England eſpecially, 
where the diſpoſitions of the people at this time 
ſeemed particularly favourable to the great event 
which ſoon after. happened. But it is now time to 
reſume our relation of civil tranſactions. The ſick- 
neſs, or rather plague, which ſtill continued in 
England, ſeems, for the moſt part of this year, to 
have confined Henry to a private life; we ſhall 
therefore proceed to the more buſy year 1518. 

The French king, who had ſtill greatly at heart 
the recovering of Tournay, thought he could not 
hope to ſucceed in that deſign, unleſs he could 
gain Wolley over to his intereſt ; and this was only 
to be done by indemnifying him for the loſs of the 
adminiſtration of that biſhopric : accordingly he 
ſent a gentleman of his bed-chamber over to Eng- 
land in the ſpring of this year, in order to ſound 
the cardinal on that ſubject. The meſſenger found 
Wolley very ready to liſten to the overtures he had 
to make: the truth is, that this miniſter was hear- 
tily tired of his biſhopric, as he found very little 
regard paid to his adminiſtratorſhip, and conſe- 
quently he could draw very little profit from it; 
and as he had no hopes that Maximilian, who was 


exceſſively poor, and Charles taken up with ſettling | 


his affairs in Spain, would come up to his price, 
he reſolved to make the beſt bargain he could with 
Francis, who agreed to give him a bond for the 
payment of twelve thouſand crowns annually, dur- 
ing his (the cardinal's) life, in conſideration of the 
tols he might ſuſtain by the redelivery of Tournay. 
This private convention being ſettled, Wolſey on 
a ſudden changed his ſtrain, and repreſented to 
Henry, that the reſtoring of Tournay to the crown 
of France would be the moſt political meaſure he 
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could purſue, inaſmuch as the citizens had, ever 
ſince it came into the poſſeſſion of England, been 
contriving how to deliver it up to France, and the 
keeping it colt every year an immenle ſum to the 
king, while the nation received no return either in 
power or profit. This argument, however Po- 
lydore Virgil and ſome other prejudiced writers 
may have tried to miſrepreſent the motives of it 
with regard to the cardinal, was certainly juſt, and 
founded on ſound policy. Henry ſaw it in this 
light, and, though it is probable that he might 
think his favourite had a point to gain in it for his 
own advantage, yet, as his intereſt and that of the 
nation happened to coincide, the king aſſented to 
the propoſal ; and admiral Bonivet, with the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, and Villeroy, ſecretary of ſtate, 
were ſent over by Francis, in the latter part of the 
ſummer, with a retinue of no fewer than twelve 
hundred perſons, to open the negociation : at the 
ſame time they brought a letter, all written by 
the hand of Francis himſelf, to Henry, with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of his friendſhip, and ſome 
preſents. | 

Wolſey had now a commiſſion given him by 
Henry, for ſettling preliminaries with Villeroy 
and the generous offers of Francis had ſuch an ef- 
fect with the Engliſh miniſter, that in a few days 
four different treaties were engroſſed. 

The firſt related to the marriage between the 
princeſs Mary and the dauphin, which was to be 
ſolemnized as ſoon as the young prince ſhould be 
full fourteen years old, each of the two kings pro- 
miſing to pay five hundred thouſand crowns, in 
cale it was his fault that the marriage was not 
completed. Mary's dower was to be three hun- 
dred thirty-three thouſand crowns of gold, one 
half to be paid on the day of marriage, and the 
other within a year after. The jointure was to be 
as great as had ever been aſſigned to any queen of 
France, and particularly to Anne of Brittany, and 
Mary of England, wives to Lewis XII. 

The ſecond treaty was upon the reſtitution of 
Tournay, for which Francis I. engaged to pay 
Henry ſix hundred thouſand crowns of thirty-five 
pence Tournois each, belides fifty thouſand livres 
Tournois due to him from the inhabitants. But 
out of theſe two ſums Francis was to keep back the 
princeſs Mary's dower. As to the payments, he 
obliged himſelf to pay fifty thouſand livres upon 
taking poſſeſſion of the place, and then twenty-five 
thouſand livres every ſix months, till the whole was 
paid. 

Fhe third treaty concerned the outrages which 
might be committed for the future againſt the 
peace by the ſubjects of either king, and contained 
certain regulations to procure ſpeedy reparation. 

By the fourth, the two monarchs agreed upon an 
interview in the village of Sandinfelt, between Ar- 
dres and Guiſnes“. 

Theſe treaties being ratified, the princeſs Mary 
was betrothed to the dauphin in St. Paul's church, 
at London; and the earl of Worceſter (late the 
lord Herbert), with Weſt, biſhop of Ely, and a 
magnificent train, were ſent over to demand the per- 
formance of Francis, who ſwore to the obſervance 
of the treaties, delivered hoſtages for the payment 


of the money, and, in the name of his ſon, fulfilled 


the contract of marriage. 


—— 


* Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 624q—679. 
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During theſe tranſactions, which took up the 
greateſt part of the year, pope Leo, ſtill intent up- 
on the affair of the cruſade (or rather the ſums he 
propoſed to raile by virtue of that holy bubble) 
appointed cardinal Laurentius Campeius, or Cam- 
pejo, his legate a latere® to the court of England, 
with inſtructions to ſolicit Henry's engagement in 
the general league, or five years truce, amongſt all 
the princes of Europe, in order to proſecute jointly 
the war againſt the Infidels; and an authority to 
demand a tenth of the Engliſh clergy for the ſame 
ſervice. Iu 

Campejo ſet out from Rome in the beginning 
of May, on his way to England; but Wolley, hav- 
ing gotten notice of his appointment, ſent one of 
his confidents to Rome, to complain to the pope 
of the affront put upon him by the nomination of 
another legate, while he reſided cardinal in Eng- 
land. Leo being unwilling to difoblige fo power- 
ful a favourite, joined Wolley in the legation with 
Campejo, and at the ſame time ſent the Engliſh 
cardinal a commiſſion, veſting him with the ſole 
right of viſiting Engliſh monaſteries. Campejo 
arrived in England in July ; but when he came to 
open the points of his embaſſy, Wolley, who was 
the pope's enemy in every one of theſe matters, 
managed it ſo that the Engliſh clergy gave a flat 
denial to the pope's demand; and as to the project 
of the league, he repreſented it to Henry in its uſt 
light, that of a ſtale expedient for ſqueezing from 
the crown ſubſidies to the ſee of Rome: Henry 
therefore declined all ſuch engagements. There is 
in the Collection of Public Acts a bull of Leo X. 
with extraordinary powers to the two legates, au- 
thoriſing them to grant a plenary indulgence to the 
faithful of both ſexes who ſhould be preſent at the 
maſs which either of the legates ſhould celebrate in 
the preſence of the king and queen, or at leaſt at 
the Benediction, provided they confeſſed their ſins 
or deſired to confeſs, and were peniteat+. Among 
other circumſtances which this year contributed to 
Wolſey's greatneſs, we are to mention two new 
grants conferred on him by the king: by the firſt 
he is empowered to give letters patent of deniza- 
tion, under the great ſeal, to all who ſhould ſue 
unto him for the ſame; and by the other he had 
the following full powers from Henry, which we 
ſhall give in the words of the patent 4. 

To doo and make out our letters patent, un- 
der our great-ſele, from time to time, of all congie 
d'elires, royal aſſentes, reſtitution of temporalities, 
as well as archbiſhoprickes, biſhoprickes, monaſte- 
ries, abbies, and priors of our foundation, as of 
all other houſes of religion, beyng for the tyme in 
oure handes by any other meane, within this our 
royalme of England, Wales, and the Marches of 
the ſame, unto tuch perſon or perſons, as hereafter 
ſhall, by due order, ſue for ſuch congie d'clires, 
royal aſſentes, and reſtitutions of temporalities. 
And allo that ye, by virtue hereof, from tyme to 
tyme, doo cauſe to be made out our commiſſions 
and writtes of Dedimus proteſtatem to ſuch as ye 
ſhall think convenyent to take the omagies and 
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fealtiſe of all manner of perſons, as well archbu- 
ſnops, buſhops, or other, due unto us for our 
ſaid temporalities; and that all ſuch ſummes of 
money as from tyme to tyme ſhall be due unto us 
by reaſon of the ſaid archbuſhoprickes, buſhop- 
rickes, monaſteries, abbeys, priories, and houtes 
of religion, be always contented and paid to our 
uſe, in our hanaper of our Chauncerie, unto the 
clerke of the ſame for the tyme being. And theis 
our letters ſhall be to you ſufficient warrant and 
diſcharge in the premiſles at all tymes hereafter.” 

Thole, with other dignities and powers, now 
conferred upon the cardinal, gave him double luſtre 
abroad, and made him reſpected equal to a crown- 
ed head; and ſuch was the deference paid him by 
the court of Rome, who were fearful of doing the 
leaſt thing to diſoblige him, that, on his applica- 
tion, cardinal Adrian de Caſtello, whom, as was 
before obſerved, he had gotten removed from the 
office of pope's collector in England, was now de- 
prived of the cardinalate and of the biſhopric of 
Bath and Wells, which had been conterred on him, 
and the adminiſtration of which was now given to 
Wolley, in order, as is there ſaid, to enable him 
the better to ſupport his dignity of cardinal and le- 
gate of the holy lee. 

Campejo's negociation, however, was in no wiſe 
accelerated by theſe conceſſions of the pope to his 
Engliſh colleague, for all he could obtain was a de- 
fenlive alliance in favour of the holy ſee, in caſe it 
fhould be attacked by the infidels, to which Henry, 
about the end of the year, agreed, with room for 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of Spain to 
enter into the ſame. This cold alliance, however, 
was far from anſwering the views of his holineſs, 
who intended to fill his coffers with the money 
which the more diſtant powers were to advance, 
to buy off a perſonal attendance upon this expedi- 
tion; nevertheleſs, he approved and ratified the 
treaty, and the report of an intended invaſion by 
the Infidels, immediately vaniſhed. 

The genius of the Engliſh was daily taking a 
new and more pacific turn; it was now cultivating 
riſing arts, 1t was improving trade, and encourag- 
ing manufactures ; and we muſt do cardinal Wol- 
ley the juſtice to ſay, that he made the nobleſt uſe 
of his power, excepting the vanity that attended 
it, that any miniſter ever did. His polt of high- 
chancellor placed him at the fountain of juſtice, 
and never was it better adminiſtered ; he was par- 
ticularly careful in puniſhing that moſt deſtructive 
of all evils, perjury : he was a great protector of 
the poor, and enforced ſeveral excellent laws for 
the protection of the mercantile and induſtrious 
part of the people. We have already obſerved, that 
he was a great promoter of the arts and ſciences : 
the learning of the Engliſh was at this time equally 
uſeleſs and heavy, and their taſte none; Wolſey 
law this, and had the virtue to attempt to improve 
the one, and to introduce the other. With this 
view he ſpared no pains to find out men of literary 
merit, nor thought any reward too great for ſuch 
merit. He employed no miniſters but ſuch as were 
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There are four ſorts of legates. 1. They whom the pope 
ſends to preſide at general councils. 2. The pope's perpetual 
vicars in countries remote from Rome; thus * a the Refor- 
mation, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was legatus natus apoſ- 
tolicæ ſedis. z. They who for a certain time, and in certain 
places, are delegated to convene ſynods for reſtoring church 
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diſcipline and other emergencies. 4. The name of legate is 
given to the pope's extraordinary ambaſſadors to emperors 
and kings, who are called legati a latere. At preſent none 
but cardinals have this character. 

+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiu. p. 609. 

t Ibid, p. 605. 
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ſcholars; and under his adminiſtration the dignities 
of the law, of the church, and of the ſtate were 
filled with men whoſe merit was their only recom- 
mendation: Dr. Clark and Dr. Knight were, through 
him, made biſhops; Dr. Taylor was made maſter 
of the Rolls; Dr. Pace, one of the principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate; Dr. Gardiner, who had a very fine 
turn for letters, was employed in ſeveral ambaſſies; 
not to mention Cromwell and Moore, who, by 
his means, role to the higheſt offices in the ſtate 
with a vaſt number of other promotions, equally 
juſt and generous. | 

He this year laid before the king a ſcheme for 
the advancement of learning, particularly at Ox- 
ford, which he propoſed to effect by founding ſe- 
veral lectures for the furtherance of the belles let- 
tres, and by reforming the ſtatutes of that great 
ſeminary. Henry, whoſe heart was as yet good, 
had a regard for the proſperity of his people, and 
gladly lent his countenance and authority to the 
noble and patriotic views of his favourite. The 
ſtatutes of the univerſity were put into Woltey's 
hands, and he had the new-modelling of them, 
which was followed by the noble inſtitutions by 
him erected for the encouragement of learning, 
the particulars of which we have given us by a 
late writer of his life, and were as follow. 

The firſt was that of theology, whereof one 
Blackwell, an excellent divine, was the firſt lecturer, 
of whom honourable mention is made in an epiſtle 
from the univerſity to the cardinal, wherein they 
acquaint his eminency, © that they are not able to 
expreſs the great benefit of his lectures in general, 
and more particularly the theological.” Secondly, 
civil law; but who was the firſt perſon who read 
this lecture does nor appear. Thirdly, of phyſic ; 
the firſt who diſcharged this province was Thomas 
Muſgrave, maſter of arts. Fourthly, philoſophy ; 
though we know nothing more concerning the per- 
ſon who was firſt appointed to read this leEture than 
that the initial letters of his name were L. B. 
Fifchly, for the mathemarics, one Richard Crutcher 
was the firſt reader, of whom we find this character, 
repreſenting his morals and learing : © Crutcher is 
a perſon of ſo great probity and goodneſs, that he 
deſerves a better fortune than is common to mathe- 
maticians; and ſo great a maſter of his art, that he 
merits to be called ſo, by way of eminence and pe- 
culiar diſtinction.““ He was a native of Holland, 
and educated in the colleges of Wirtemburg and 
Cologne. Sixthly, for the Greek language, one 
Calphurnius, a native of Greece, was firſt ap- 
pointed by the cardinal to this province, who firſt 
taught the pronunciation of that language in Ox- 
ford, as it is now read. Seventhly, for rhetoric 
and humanity, Clement was the firſt reader, who 
was ſucceeded by Thomas Luport, concerning 
whom More writes to his friend Eraſmus, „That 
he read in both tongues with the greateſt reputa- 
dion “.“ 

Neither muſt jt be forgotten, that Henry, in 
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imitation of the beſt regulated cities in Italy, and 
at the requeſt of the cardinal, and that of ſeveral 
other learned men mentioned in the preamble to 
the patent , founded the College of Phyſicians, 
to check (to ule the words of the ſaid patent) 
the boldneſs of thoſe unſkilful men, who profeſs 
phyſic more out of avarice, than any confidence of 
a ſafe conſcience ;” a ſalutary and undegenerating 
inſtitution |! 

At the ſame time that Wolſey was giving proofs 
of his glorious zeal for learning, he was excrung all 
the painful talents of a conſumn ate politician, 
The peace which Europe now enjoyed was inter- 
rupted in the beginning of the year 15i9, by the 
death of the emperor Maximilian , of whole mer- 
cenary feeble character the preceding pages have 
furniſhed ſome lively inſtances. This event neceſ- 
ſarily induced Wolley, as an able miniſter, to change 
his party with regard to France ; for, upon the 
emperor's death, Francis I. declared himſelf a can- 
didate to ſucceed him ; a deſign which, had it ta- 
ken place, mult have proved very injurious to the 
intereſts of England: but Wolſey found means to 
fruſtrate it, through the means of Dr. Pace, the 
ſhrewdeſt negociator of the court of England, who 
ſo managed matters, that Charles, king of Spain, 
grandlon of the deceaſed emperor, was elected by 
a majority of one voice among the electors ||. 

The election of Charles was a terrible mortifica- 
tion to Francis, and the jealouly of thoſe two po- 
rent princes occaſioned the bloody wars, of which 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the courle of this 
reign. In the mean time, as the government of 
England was now free from the fears of ſeeing a 
king of France emperor of Germany, Wolſey now 
renewed the former negociations with Francis, 
from whom he had received, while the election of 
an emperor was depending, a commiſſion conſtitut- 
ing him that prince's procurator, commiſſary, and 
deputy for ſettling the whole particulars of the ap- 
proaching interview between him and Henry; but 
it may be obſerved, that the advances made the 
cardinal not only by this monarch, but likewiſe by 
the new emperor, who, ſoon after his election, gave 
him a penſion of five thouſand ducats upon the 
biſhopric of Pace, in Caſtile, and two thouſand 
more upon the biſhopric of Pala, was not ſo much 
the effect of any perſonal eſteem for the miniſter, 
as through the fear of loſing the friendſhip of the 
king his maſter, whom they knew to be entirely 
governed by him. Francis, on his part, togive Hen- 
ry a freſh mark of his reſpect, deſired him to ſtand 
god-father to his ſecond fon, afterwards king of 
France by the name of Henry II. Hence we may 
perceive how happy Henry's ſituation then was, and 
how glorious his reign might have been, had he 
wiſely improved it; but, unfortunately for him, by 
his after-· conduct he forfeited all thoſe advantages, 
and incurred a load of guilt and infamy. 

As for Wolley, all his fine qualities were diſ- 
graced by his inſolence, pride, and rapaciouſneſs: 


®* Grove's Wolſey, p 20, 21. 

+ John Chamber, Thomas Lynacre, Ferdinand de Vic- 
toria, Nicholas Halſewell, John Frances, and Robert Yaxley, 
our phyſicians. Ibid. p. 45, 46. 

t On the twelfth of January. He was king of the Romans, 
and called emperor, though never crowned by that title. Some 
ſay, the reaſon was, becauſe he declined the charge and ha- 
zard of going into Italy, to receive the imperial crown at the 


pope's hands, He ſpent his leiſure hours in poetry, and writing 


the hiſtory of his own life in Dutch verſe. As knight of the 
— his obſequy was ſolemnly kept in St. Paul's, by our 
ing and the knights of that order. Herbert, p. 34. 

[| There were then but ſeven electors, viz. the archbiſhops of 
Mentz and Cologne, the count Palatine, the duke of Saxony, 
the archbiſhop of Treves (or Triers), the marquis of Branden- 
burgh, and the king of Bohemia. The eleQorate of Bavaria 
was erected in 1648, and that of Brunſwick Lunenburg Han- 
over in 1693. 
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having lately prevailed on the pope to recal Cam- 
pejo, and to veſt him with the ſole power of legate, 

he opened a new tribunal called the Legatine 

Court, wherein he exerciſed very high, if not il- 

legal powers. It was in effect a court of conſcience, 
that took cognizance of almoſt all the actions of 

life; and one John Allen, doctor of laws, being 

appointed judge of this bench, committed the 

moſt flagrant acts of violence and extortion, on 

pretence of reforming the manners of the people. 

He pretended that his juriſdiction reached to all ſuits 

ariſing from wills, and contracts of marriage, and 

tried an infinite number of cauſes which properly 

belonged to other courts; while the king's judges 
were afraid to oppoſe his encroachments. While 
his ſubſtitute thus harraſſed the laity, the cardinal 
himſelf treated the clergy with no leſs rigour and 
ſeverity : he beſtowed all the benefices of the king- 
dom upon his favourites, nor durſt any one com- 
plain to the king of theſe arbitrary and oppreſſive 
meaſures, until Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ventured to inform him of the diſcontents of the 
people, and the inſolence of his miniſter. And ſhortly 
after, John London, a prieſt, boldly accuſing the 
judge of the legate's court of malverſation in his 
office, the king reſolved to take cognizance of the 
affair himſelf; and Allen being convicted of num- 
berleſs miſdemeanors, the king ſo reprimanded the 
cardinal for his choice of ſuch a man, that from 
thenceforward he became more cautious how he 
acted. 

The cardinal's pomp was equal to his power: 
he now celebrated mals with all the ſtate and mag- 
nificence of the ſovereign pontiff, being conſtantly 
ſerved by biſhops, and even earls and dukes pre- 
ſented him with the water and towel. In his habit 
he was moſt gorgeous : beſides the richneſs of his 
veſtments, which in that reſpe& were even regal, 
he wore ſhoes of filver gilt, ſet with pearls and 
precious ſtones: whenever he went abroad, he cauſ- 
ed two large croſſes (the one for York, and the 
other as legate) of maſſy ſilver to be carried be- 
fore him by two tall prieſts; as alſo two pole-axes 
and two pillars of ſilver gilt, and golden cuſhions; 
with a train of ſtately horſes, richly capariſoned. 
Nor was he content with the great power, wealth, 
and authority he enjoyed in England, while there 
was one degree of eccleſiaſtical dignity to which 
he had not yet attained ; accordingly he already 
began to concert meaſures for procuring the papa- 
cy, whenever the holy ſee ſhould become vacant, 
and the king of France had actually promiſed him 
the votes of fourteen cardinals; but ſince Charles 
had been elected to the imperial dignity, Wolſey 
ſeemed to think that prince more capable of ad- 
vancing him to the papal throne, and began gra- 
dually to detach his maſter from the intereſts of 
France, and engage him in the behalf of the houſe 
of Auſtria, 

The news of the approaching interview between 
Henry and Francis alarmed Charles V. who feared 
it might be a means of creating a perſonal friend- 
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ſhip between the two monarchs, or of producing a 
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league between them to his prejudice. Theſe ap- 
prehenſions put him upon endeavouring to gain the 
cardinal fo far over to his intereſt as to try his ma- 
ſter, king Henry, to agree that Charles, in his re- 
turn from Spain to Flanders, might land in Eng- 
land, and confer with the king before the latter 
paſſed over to France. The cardinal, who, as we 
have juſt obſerved, thought it his intereſt to make 
a friend of Charles, brought Henry to conſent to 
this propoſal, by obſerving to him, that if Charles 
landed in the manner propoſed, and went to the 
court of England, ſuch an action could not be 
deemed an interview, but merely a viſit to his aunt 
Catherine, Henry's conſort. The king not only 
conſented, but agreed to have a formal interview 
with Charles, after that with the king of France 
was over. In conſequence of this private agree- 
ment, Charles ſet ſail from Corunna, and, about 
the twenty fifth of May, 1520, landed at Dover, 
while Henry had proceeded as far as Canterbury, 
on his road to France, Wolſey having now ſettled 
every thing relating to the * the inter- 
view between his maſter and Francis. 

Upon the news of the emperor's landing, Wol- 
ſey was immediately diſpatched to compliment his 
imperial majeſty at Dover, where he was next day 
met by Henry in perſon, who conducted him to 
Canterbury, whither likewiſe the queen came, to 
pay her reſpects to her nephew, whom ſhe had ne- 
ver ſeen before. The emperor, during his ſtay; 
laboured to diſſuade the king of England from his 
intended interview with Francis; but Henry told 
him, with an air of frankneſs, that he had gone too 
far to retract, but, at the ſame time, aſſured him 
that nothing ſhould paſs between him and Francis 
to his prejudice. We have nothing beſides that is 
material to relate concerning this viſit, excepting 
that Charles renewed the treaty of commerce which 
had been concluded in 1506, and then took his 
leave of the Engliſh court. 

Henry having made ſome neceſſary reformations 
in his court, where the licentious behaviour of ſe- 
veral young noblemen had given offence, ſet fail 
for France, on the thirty-firſt of May, and landed 
the ſame evening at Calais *, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town near the frontiers. 
Francis, attended by a like ſplendid retinue, repair- 
ed to Ardres, a few miles diſtant, and the two 
monarchs met, for the firſt time, at a place ſituated 
between theſe two towns, bur ſtill within Henry's 
French territories, Francis having agreed to pay 
that compliment to the Engliſh king in conſidera- 
tion of his having paſſed the ſea in order to come to 
the interview. 

The reader can ſcarcely exceed in his idea of the 
magnificence of the interview between the two 
kings; it was ſo ſplendid, that the place where it 
was held was called the Field of Cloth of Gold. 
Henry had cauſed a building, three hundred and 
twenty-eight feet ſquare, to be erected, from which 


a private gallery reached to the caſtle of Guiſnes; 


* He was attended by his own queen, the queen dowager 
of France (married to the duke of Suffolk), cardinal Wolſey, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Buckingham; the marquis of Dorſet; the biſhops of Dur- 
ham, Ely, Armagh, Cheſter, Rocheſter, Exeter, Hereford, 
and Llandaff ; the lord prior of England; the earls of Staf- 
ford, Northumberland, 2 Shrewſbury, Worceſter, 


Devonſhire, Kent, Wiltſhire, Derby, Eſſex, and Kildare; 
the lords Abergavenny, Curſon, Maltravers, Montacute, Her- 
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bert, St. John, Roſs, Fitz Walter, Haſtings, Delawar, 
Mountjoy, Dacres, Ferrers, Cobham, Daubeney, Morley, 
Lumley, and Howard, with many others, knights, eſquires, 
and gentry to the number of four thouſand three hundred and 
thirty- four perſons; and of horſes one thouſand fix hundred 
and thirty-ſeven, beſides thoſe who attended the queen dowa- 
ger of France and the duke her huſband, and the cardinal's 
retinue. See Grove's Wolſey, p. 111. 112. 
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the parts of this great building were artificially 
framed in England, and brought over for this pur- 
le. Its outlide was covered with painted cloth, 
o as to have the appearance ot fine hewn work, and 
its inſide richly hung with tapeſtry: in the front 
was painted a device, being the figure of an Eng- 
liſh archer, with theſe words for the motto, cv1 
ADH RTO PRT EST, he prevails, whom I tavour,” 
thereby expreſſing Henry's ſituation, as holding 
in his hands the ballance of power among the poli- 
ticians of Europe. 3 

Francis at firſt propoſed to lodge in a rich pavi- 
lion of cloth of gold; but the wind having thrown 
it down, he cauſed a large houſe, no wile ſumptu- 
ous, but built of ſuch materials as could be got in 
haſte, to be erected near Ardres. Wolſey was ſent 
thither to him on the fifth of June, to ſettle every 
ching for the final ratification of the late treaties 
between him and Henry. This was done next 
day, with only two additional articles one re- 
ferring all matters in diſpute to the judgment 
and award of the counteſs d' Angouleſme (mo- 
ther to Francis) and cardinal Wolſey; the other, 
providing, that when the million of crowns, ſti- 
pulated by the treaty of May, 1513, was fatil- 
fied, the king of France ſhould pay one hundred 
thouſand livres Tournois yearly to Henry, till the 
marriage of the dauphin with the princels Mary 
of England ſhould be ſolemnized in the face of the 
church.” ; 

The intelligent reader, who is ſenſible upon what 
ſmall incidents the greateſt events of life turn, 
cannot be offended it we ſubjoin ſome particulars 
of this famous interview, which ſtrongly mark the 
diſpoſitions of the two kings. When Henry, at 
their firlt meeting, was reading the draught of the 
propoſed treaty, inſtead of pronouncing his own 
titles of I, Henry, king of France and England,” 
he ſtopped ſhort, and very handſomely told Francis, 
that he had almoſt been hurried into a breach of 
good manners, and went on with the ſimple appel. 
lation of, I, king Henry.” Francis, charmed 
with this delicacy, returned him the compliment 
by an obliging bow; and obſerving in Henry a 
frankneſs of diſpoſition, and a kind of willingneſs 
to ſhake off the reſtraints of formality, he reſolved 
to hold converſation with him in a more friendly 
manner. | 

It had been agreed that Francis ſhould viſit the 
queen of England at Guiſnes, while Henry was 
viſiting the queen of France at Ardres ; and that 
neither viſit ſhould continue longer than an ap- 
pointed ſignal. Both accordingly withdrew to their 
reſpective lodgings ; and Francis took that oppor- 
tunity of ſlipping from all his guards, and going 
with only two gentlemen and a page to Guiſnes, 
where he found the commanding officer for the 
day, with two hundred archers, poſted on the 
bridge : the officer knew Francis, who addreſſed 
him with an air of franknels : © Gentlemen (ſaid 
he) you are all my priſoners; and I order you to 
conduct me to the apartment of my brother the 
king of England.” The officer inſtartly obeyed, 
and Henry was aſtoniſhed on ſeeing his brother of 


A. D. 1520, 1527. 


France enter his chamber ſingle; but inſtantly re- 
covered himſelf, and, embracing Francis, „Bro- 
ther (ſaid he) you have ſerved me as ſhrewd a turn 
as ever one man did another; you have inſtructed 
me with what confidence to behave towards you : 
[ yield myſelt your priſoner from this hour.” Upon 
this Henry immediately made Francis a preſent of 
a rich collar which he wore about his own neck, to 
the value of fifty thouſand angels: and Francis 
preſented Henry with a bracelet from his own arm 
of double the value. A converſation then enſued, 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of both kings, who laid 
alide the formalities of ſtate in their enſuing con- 
verſations“. 

1he emperor had daily information from the 
cardinal, and even from Henry himſelf, concern- 
ing what paſſed at the interview; but ſtill he 
was extremely uneaſy about the event. Having 
occaſion ſoon after to come to Gravelines, Henry 
went, on the tenth of July, with a noble train, to 
viſit him there; and being met on the way by his 
imperial majeſty in perſon, was entertained with 
as much magnificence as the place would admit. 
This meeting gave Francis great diſquiet : he or- 
dered la Pluche, one of his miniſters at the im- 
perial court, to require Charles's acceſſion to the 
triple league, in his new quality of emperor ; but 


the latter waved the demand, ſaying that as he 


had already ſigned it by the name of Charles, he 
deemed that ſufficient; Henry at the ſame time 
declaring himſelf of the like opinion. This left 
Francis no farther room to doubt of an intimate 
connection ſubſiſting between his rival and the court 
of England. The interview between theſe princes 
did not laſt above three days; Henry returning to 
England about the middle of July, and Charles, 
after paſſing ſome time in Flanders, proceeded to 
Aix la Chapelle, where he was crowned emperor, 
on the twenty- third of October, with great ſolem- 
nity; and, to crown his good fortune, he about 
this time received an incredible acceſſion of wealth 
by the bravery and conduct of Hernando Cortez, 
who ſubdued the Mexican empire*, by whoſe trea- 
ſures both this prince and his ſucceſſor, Philip II. 
were afterwards enabled to aſpire to univerſal mo- 
narchy. 

The poſture of affairs in the beginning of the 
year 1521 ſeemed to threaten Europe with a fatal 
war. The violent perſonal emulation and political 
jealouſy which ſubliſted between the new emperor 
and the French king ſoon broke forth into action. 
Theſe two princes invaded the dominions of each 
other with numerous armies ; and, after they had 
gratified their ambition by ſome petty conqueſts, 
and glutted their revenge by committing the moſt 
terrible ravages and devaſtations, they preferred 
their complaints to the king of England, as the 
moſt proper perſon to decide the difference between 
them. 

Henry, influenced by the cardinal, affected to 
lay the blame of this rupture upon Francis ; ne- 
vertheleſs, profeſſing to obſerve an exact neutrali- 
ty, he prevailed on the contending princes to ſend 
their ambaſſadors to Calais, where they ſhould find 


+ Guicciardin. Lord Herbert. 5 

Hernando Cortez, undertaker of the expedition to Ame- 
rica, going, in the year 1518, with about four hundred foot, 
and fifteen horſe, and ſeven little field pieces, into — = 
—_ but diverſly affected kingdoms, did ſo dexterouſly be- 


ave himſelf, that playing the part ſometimes of an ambaſſa- 


dor, and ſometimes of a ſoldier, he availed himſelf of all. 
And in concluſion, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of his 
countrymen and enemies, laid a foundation of a greater domi- 
nion than any man before him did. Herbert, p. 34. See 
Don Ant. de Solis, Hiſt. of Mexico, 
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cardinal Wolſey, veſted with full powers to act in 


is (Henry's) name as mediator. Charles willingly 
—— propoſal, becauſe he knew himſelt 
ſure of the favourite's intereſt ; and Francis durſt 
not reject it, leſt he ſhould turniſh Henry with a 
colour to declare openly for his enemy: it was 
therefore agreed, that the plenipotentiaries of 
the two monarchs, the pope's nuncio, and the car- 
dinal of York, ſhould meet at Calais on the fourth 

f Augult, : 

de — appointed for the congreſs of Calais 
being come, Wolſey repaired thither, attended by 
a moſt ſplendid retinue of noblemen, prelates, 
and gentlemen; in the mean time a ſix weeks truce 
was appointed between the emperor and the king 
of France“. According to the lord Herbert, the 
cardinal mediator had given the emperor a hint not 
to agree, whatever ſeeming advances were made, to 
any peace with France: it is certain, from the 
whole tenor of his conduct, that Wolſey entered 
upon this his high office with very partial ſenti- 
ments, and a firm reſolution to make his maſter de- 
clare againſt Francis, whom he thought not ſo able 
to ſerve him in his great deſign of obtaining the 
papal dignity as the emperor. The conſequence 
of theſe underhand dealings was, that Charles in- 
fiſted on ſuch high and unreaſonable terms, that 
Francis abſolutely refuſed to agree to the condi- 
tions he offered. 

This refuſal furniſhed Wolſey with a pretext to 
undertake a journey to Bruges, in order to confer 
perſonally with the emperor, and find out ſome ex- 
pedient to procure a peace between the two mon- 
archs : accordingly, on the twentieth of Auguſt, 
he ſet out, attended by four hundred and ſixty 
horſe, and was met by the emperor himſelf, a mile 
out of the town of Bruges. Here he concluded a 
league between Henry and the emperor, againſt 
France, by which the king of England obliged 
himſelf, in caſe of Francis's noncompliance with 
the terms offered him by the emperor, to invade 
France with an army of forty thouſand men, and 
to beſtow upon Charles the princeſs Mary, his only 
child, who had now ſome proſpect of ſucceeding 
to the throne, notwithſtanding that the emperor 
had already agreed to eſpouſe the king of France's 
daughter, and that the Engliſh princels was already 
affianced to the dauphin of France +. . 

Thus ended this ſecret negociation, for it can be 
called no other, between Wolſey and Charles, and 
thus was Henry wrought upon by his miniſter to 
declare himſelf the enemy of Francis I. without the 
leaſt provocation, and contrary to all the rules of 
ſound policy, conſidering the vaſt and continually 
increaſing power of the emperor, which it was his 
intereſt to ballance. 

Wolley — now placed matters on ſuch a 
footing as he thought moſt for his own intereſt, 


and having nothing more to do in the quality of 


mediator, he returned to England about the latter 
end of the year, and preſented Henry a moſt mag- 
nificent bull from the pope, conferring upon him 
the title of Defender of the Faith, in conſideration 
of a book which Henry had written againſt Luther, 
and which ſhall be farther taken notice of, in the 
eccleſiaſtical part of this hiſtory. But it is now 
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now time to take a view of what paſſed in England 
during this year. | 

The cardinal had long borne a grudge to the 
duke of Buckingham, on account of that noble- 
man having not only made free with his character 
in public converſation, but having offered him 
ſome perſonal affronts; in particular it is ſaid, that 
the duke one day holding the baſon to the king, 
ſoon after his return from France, the cardinal, 
when the king had waſhed, dipped his hands in the 
ſame water, upon which the duke, enraged at his 
inſolence, threw the water into his ſhoes : the cardi- 
nal, ready to burſt with rage, told him, in a threat- 
ening tone, that he would fit upon his ſkirts. The 
duke, in order to expoſe the cardinal's malice to 
the king, came the next day to court richly dreſſed, 
but without any ſkirts to his coat: the king aſking 
what he meant by appearing in that ſtrange taſhian ? 
he repeated the cardinal's threats, with the occaſion 
of them, adding, that he thus equipped himſelf to 
baulk the cardinal of his intention, tor that now he 
could not fit upon his ſkirts. 

This jeſt, however, did the duke no ſervice, 
for from that inſtant Wolſey vowed his deſtruc- 
tion, He began by depriving him of his two beſt 
friends, the earl of Northumberland, his father- 
in-law, and the earl of Surry, his ſon-in-law; the 
former of whom he cauſed to be put under arreſt, 
on account of ſome matter in law concerning a 
wardſhip ; and the latter he ſent into an honour- 
able baniſhment, by making him lord- lieutenant 
of Ireland. The duke of Buckingham thus ſtand- 
ing alone, the cardinal gained over one Knevet, a 
retainer of the duke's, but who, upon being diſ- 
charged his ſervice for ſome miſdemeanor, was now 
his mortal enemy : this fellow gave information 
againſt his maſter, that he ſhould fay in private 
company, that, ſhould the king die without iſſue, 
he would lay claim to the crown, as the deſcend- 
ant of Anne of Gloceſter, grand-daughter of Ed- 
ward III. and that, ſhould he ever aſcend the throne, 
he would puniſh Wolſey in the moſt exemplary 
manner; alſo that the ſaid duke correſponded with 
one Hopkins, a monk in the priory of Hinton, 
who pretended to the gift of prophecy, and flatter- 
ed the duke with aſſurances of his ſucceeding to 
the crown of England, 

The cardinal now thought he had gotten ſuffi- 
cient matter for an accuſation, which he ſo aggra- 
vated to the king, that orders we inſtantly iflued 
for apprehending the duke, who, on the fifteenth 
of April, was committed to the Tower, and ſhortly 
after was arraigned in Weſtminſter-hall, before the 
duke of Nortolk (who was, for the time, con- 
ſtituted Jord high-ſteward) of divers points of high- 
treaſon : the ſubſtance of the charge againſt him 
was, © that, in the ſecond year of the king's reign, 
and at divers times before and after, he had ima- 
gined and compaſſed the king's death, at London, 
and at Thornbury, in Gloceſterſhire ; and that, in 
the ſixth year of the king's reign, he went in per- 
ſon to the priory of Hinton, and there had confer- 
ence with the aforeſaid Nicholas Hopkins, who 
told him that he ſhould be king; and that he had 
often ſaid to the lord Abergavenny, who had mar- 
ried one of his daughters, that if king Henry died 


The plenipotentiary on the part of the emperor was 
Galinara, his chancellor, an able politician and complete 
courtier. The chancellor du Prat, de Silva the firſt preſident, 
and the marſhal de Chabannes acted for the king of France 


while Genutio, biſhop of Aſcotio and nuncio from the pope, 
appeared in behalf of his holineſs. Hall, Rymer. 
+ Lord Herbert. Fiddes. 
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without iſſue, he would make ſure of the rule of 
the realm, in ſpite of whoſoever ſaid the contrary; 
ſwearing, that if the lord Abergavenny ever reveal- 
ed this, he would fight with him to death.” 

The duke made a long and vigorous defence ; 
bur, atter a full hearing, he was, by his peers, 
found guilty, and condemned; and, on F riday the 
feventecnth of May, was beheaded on Tower-hill . 
Thus tell Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 


who was deſcended from Edmund, earl of Stafford, | 
who married Anne, daughter of Thomas of Wood- | 
ſtock, duke of Gloceſter, and ſon of Edward III. 


He was alſo earl of Hereford, Stafford, and 
Northampton. He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland ; and had 
iſſue Henry, lord Stafford; Elizaberh, married to 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surry (ſon to the duke 
of Norfolk); Catherine, married to Ralph Neville, 
earl of Weſtmoreland; and Mary, married to 
George Neville, lord Abergavenny. In this duke 
the office of hereditary high-conſtable, which he 
inherited from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford (and 
which was the greateſt poſt in the kingdom, its 
power extending, in ſome caſes, even to controul 
the crown), became forfeited, and was never atter- 
wards revived}. His ſon Henry was, by an act 
of parliament, in the year following, reſtored in 
blood, though not to his father's honours or eſtates ; 
butſome of theſe were afterwards granted him: and 
George, lord Abergavenny, his ſon-in-law, was 
impriſoned for miſpriſion of treaſon, but ſoon re- 
ſtored to favour. 

We are now, af er a long interval, to enter up- 
on ſome review of the affairs of Ireland, as they 
ſtand connected with the affairs of England. In 
the late reign, the earl of Kildare, and the mini- 
ſters of ſtate, who had favoured Simnel, had re- 
ceived their pardon ; and fir Richard Edgcombe 
was ſent over, with five hundred men, to take a 
freſh oath of allegiance from the Iriſh nobility to 
Henry's government. We have already ſeen what 
ſhare theſe people had in ſupporting Perkin War- 
beck, and the earl of Kildare, for that and ſeveral 
other reaſons, was detained priſoner in England in 
the year 1496. Henry VII. however, ſaw within 
this nobleman ſuch great ſentiments of honour and 
valour, that he ſoon after gave him his liberty, and 
even raiſed him to the dignity of lord- lieutenant, 
in which ſtation he acquitted himſelf with great 
loyalty and honour : and in the year 1499, he act- 
ed as lord-deputy under Henry, then the ſecond 
fon of the king, who was made lord lieutenant. In 
year 1504, he, with great courage and reſolution, 
quelled a conſpiracy of ſome of the chief nobility in 
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Ireland, who had brought a great army into the 
field, which he totally defeated with very little loſs 
to himſelf. All the reſt of Henry VIPs reign was 
tree from any commotions in Ireland, and Kildare 
was continued in that government nll his death, 
which happened in 1513, the fifth year of the pre- 
ſent reign, when he was ſucceeded, as well in his 
poſts as eſtates, by his ſon, who in no wiſe dege- 
nerated from the virtues of his father ||. | 

He began his adminiſtration with great ſucceſ: 
againſt the turbulent Iriſh ; but Wolſey finding it 
neceſſary to remove the earl of Surry to a greater 
diſtance from the court, on account of the duke of 
Buckingham's affair, Kiidare was called to Eng- 
land, to anſwer ſome frivolous complaints, and 
| Surry was ſent over in his room, though with powers 
ſo greatly circumſcribed, that he found he could 
not maintain his character with any degree dignity, 
and ſoon after had intereſt enough to get himſelf 
recalled from this troubleſome poſt, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Pierce, earl of Ormond. Under him 
the Iriſh again took arms againſt the Engliſh go- 
vernment, encouraged by the earl of Surry's carry- 
ing away with him all the Engliſh forces. The 
truth is, the Iriſh, without the pale of the Engliſh 
government, ſeem as yet to have conſidered them- 
Lives as an independent and unconquered people: 
each clan had its own head, who made war and 
| peace, as he was provoked or ſatisfied ; fo that 
Henry found the beſt meaſures he could take in 
reſpect to Ireland, was to ſupport the principal 
chiefs one againſt another : and in this ſituation 
ſtood the affairs of Ireland towards the end of this 
year. 

On the firſt day of December, this year, died 
pope Leo X. (John de Medici) in the forty-ſixth 
year of his age and the ninth of his pontificate. 
He had, a little before his death, granted to car- 
dinal Wolſey, for life, the adminiſtration of the ab- 
bey of St. Alban's, which, being authorized by 
the king of England, was afterwards confirmed, 
and the cardinal's dignity of legate renewed by 
Adrian VI. Leo's ſucceſſor in the papacy. 

Wolſey was not without hopes of being choſen 
at this time to fill the vacant ſee, and had actually 
in different ſcrutinies nine, twelve, and nineteen 
voices, this laſt number b ing more than half the 
number of cardinals aſſembled in the conclave “. 
He applied to the emperor for his intereſt; and 
Henry, zealous for the elevation of his favourite, 
ſent Dr. Pace to Rome, with inſtructions to pro- 
mote his election; but theſe meaſures proved in 
vain: Charles V. though he had engaged to aſſiſt 
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Wolſey with all his intereſt, had no inclination to 


+ Baker's Chron. p. 267. 
1 Dugdale's Baron. vol. i. p. 171. 
[| Cox's Hiſt, of Ireland, p. 190, 191. 
The conclave is in the Vatican, where there is a long 
— full of cells, which are choſen by the cardinals by lot. 
he funeral of the deceaſed pope laſting nine days, on the tenth 
each cardinal goes to his cell, and are ſhut up in the conclave 
with one ſervant, called a conclaviſt, with each a ſecretary and 
ntleman to attend them, carry their meſſages, and manage 
eir intrigues. The conclave is guarded by the militia of 
the city, to prevent their receiving any letters; and the diſhes 
of meat (which are received in at a window by the conclaviſt) 
are ſearched by the maſter of the ceremonies for the ſame reaſon. 
The cardinals meet every morning and evening in the chapel 
for a ſcrutiny, which is done by writing their ſuffrages in the 
billets done up in two folds, and ſealed with two ſeals. In the 
firſt fold, the conclayiſt writes the name of the cardinal his 


maſter votes for, becauſe the cardinal's hand would be known. 
In the ' ſecond the cardinal writes his own name; and on the 
outſide, the conclaviſt writes any motto the cardinal pleaſes, as 
Deo volente, by which they know their own billets when they 
are read, for the fold containing the elector's name is not open- 
ed till the pope is choſen, and then he opens all to know who 
elected him. When the billets are ready, they put them, after 
a ſhort prayer, into a chalice upon the altar, and appoint two 
of their number to read the names of the cardinals aloud, and 
keep account of the votes for each. And this they do till two 
thirds of the votes fall upon one perſon; and if they do not, 
the billets are all burnt. The court of Rome conſiſts at pre- 
ſent of the pope and ſeventy cardinals ; viz. fifty cardinal- 
prieſts, fourteen cardinal-deacons, and fix cardinal-biſhops, 
who are for the moſt part of the pope's privy-council. See 
Puffendorf's Introduction to the Hiltory of — ; and Relig. 
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perform his promiſe; he wanted to have a pope 
who ſhould be entirely at his devotion, and he was 
too well acquainted with the imperious temper of 
Wolſey to think that he could ever manage ſuch a 
ontiff; he therefore determined to advance cardi- 
nal Adrian Florentio, biſhop of Tortoſa, who acted 
as his prime miniſter in Spain, to the papal chair, 
and proceeded fo artfully therein, that this prelate 
was unanimouſly elected pope before the arrival of 
Pace at Rome, and thereby his imperial majeſty was 
furniſhed with a plauſible excuſe for the failure of 
Wolſey's application; and as he was defirous to 
maintain a friendly correſpondence with this fa- 
vourite, on whole pleaſure he knew in a great mea- 
ſure depended whether or not he ſhould live on good 
erms with Henry, he granted him a penſion of 
rwenty-five thouſand ducats a year, in lieu of the 
adminiſtration of the fee of Paca, granted him by 
the late pope, beſides another of nine thouſand 
thouſand crowns a year, in lieu of that of Tournay, 
the payment whereof Charles undertook, ſince, at- 
ter the league above-mentioned, it could not be 
expected from Francis. 

This prince had by this time gotten intelligence 
of the private league made at Bruges, which he 
doubted not would be followed by a war with 
England ; he therefore, in order to oblige Henry 
to declare himſelf one way or the other, on the 
twenty third of February, 1522, ſent a letter to 
the king of England, putting him in mind of the 
treaty of October, 1518, between them and the 
late pope and the preſent emperor, whereby the 
contracting parties obliged themſelves, upon no- 
tice of any of their territories being invaded, to re- 
quire the invader to deſiſt and make ſatisfaction for 
what he had done, and in failure thereof to declare 
war againſt him, requiring Henry accordingly to 
declare himſelf an enemy to the emperor, whoſe 
troops had taken Mouzan, in Champagne, and 
joined thoſe of the late pope in an invaſion of the 
Milaneſe. 

This ſrems to have made Henry declare himſelf 
ſooner than he intended; and accordingly, about 
the latter end of March, he ſent Clarencicux king 
of arms to the French court, with a declaration, 
that he looked upon Francis as the breaker of the 
common peace, and therefore found himſelf under 
a neceſſity of taking part with the emperor againſt 
him. Nothing but war was now to be looked for; 
the ambaſſadors on both ſides were recalled, the 
effects of merchants were ſeized in both countries, 


and Henry fitted out a ſtrong fleet for making 


prizes of the French ſhips, and protecting the Eng- 
liſh commerce. 'The command of this fleet was 
given to the carl of Surry, who was now in high 
tavour, and made lord high- admiral of England. 

Beſides the other motives which induced the King 
of England to ſide openly with the emperor, he 
pretended great cauſe of complaint againſt Francis 
in regard to ſome tranſactions of his, relating to the 
affairs of Scotland, of which it will be neceſſary 
here to take a curlory review. 

Towards the latter end of the preceding year, 
the duke of Albany had returned to Scotland from 
France, where he had ben detained ſome time at 
the inſtances of Henry, who wanted to avail him- 
ſelt of the regent's abſence to procure an aſcen- 
dant in the Scottiſh couacil ; beſides, he ſuſpected 
the duke of a deſign to marry his ſiſter, the queen 


dowager of Scotland, who, having a diſpute with | 
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her huſband, the earl of Angus, had applied' to 
the pope tor a divorce, and in the mean time nor 
only refuſed to cohabit with the earl, but gave all 
her intereſt to Albany. Henry upon this complain- 
ed that Francis had deceived him, in fuftering 
the duke to return to Scotland: he likewiſe reviv- 
ed his complaints againſt the duke to the Scottiſh 
parliament, in the beginning of this year 1522, ac- 
cuſing him of procuring a difſention between the 
queen dowager and her huſband, and of an inten- 
tion to procure a divorce that he might marry her 
himſelf; and concluded with inſiſting that the duke 
might be removed from the regency and the cuſto- 
dy of the young king. The parhament of Scor- 
land replied to this letter with ſo much ſpirit and 
firmneſs that Henry plainly faw they were refolved 
to ſtand by the duke. He allo now learned, that, 
upon the return of the cardinal, without commu- 
nicating any reſult of his conferences at Bruges to 
Francis or his minifters, the latter, ſuſpecting what 
was indeed the truth, had thought it neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by a ſtrict alliance with Scotland, 
through the means of the duke of Albany, with 
whom he had, on the twenty eighth of December, 
in the foregoing year, concluded a treaty at Edin- 
burgh, by which, in caſe of a war between Francis 
and Henry, the Scots were to ſend ſix thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the former; and if Scot- 
land was attacked, which Henry ſeemed to threaten, 
if the duke was not removed from the regency, 
Francis was to aid the Scots with a powerful force : 
and to bind this treaty, a marriage was ſtipulated 
between one of the daughters of France and the 
young king of Scotland. Theſe conſiderations, 
partly real and partly pretended, were by Henry 
made uſe of as his reaſons for preparing for a 
double war againſt France and Scotland. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when Charles V. 
paid a new viſit to England, with a vie to ſtrengthen | 
his intereſt with Henry and the cardinal, whom he 
was fearful of having diſobliged by what had paſſed 
at the late conclave, and alſo to confirm the ar- 
ticles agreed upon at Bruges. He landed, on the 
twenty- ſixth of May, this year, at Dover, whither 
the cardinal went to receive him with a magnificent 
train, and was followed by Henry himſelf two days 
afterwards, who conducted the emperor to his court 
at Greenwich. As Wolſey did not think this a 
proper juncture to ſhe any reſentment, the em- 
peror had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his reception, 
and found a ready compliance with all his deſires. 
After ſome days were paſſed in the cuſtomary di- 
verſions of thoſe times, the king carried the em- 
peror to Windſor, where he was inſtalled of the 
order of the Garter. This done, the two monarchs 
received the ſacrament from the hands of the cardi- 
nal (who omitted nothing to diſplay his grandeur 
on the occaſion), and ſwore to the treaty of Bruges, 
to which ſome new articles were now added. The 
preamble to this treaty, as containing the grounds 
of the war which afterwards happened, we fhall 
here give. 

i Whereas there was lately war begun between 
us, Charles, and the king of France; and, by vir- 
tue of a league between us king Henry, and the 
{aid king of France, both we and Francis, by our 
letters, required aid of the ſaid king Henry, one 
againſt the other, and the ſaid king of England, 
in the beginning of this year, to compals theſe 
differences, ſent to Calais the moſt reverend fathe 
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in God, Thomas, catdinal of York, as his lieute- 
nant, before whom, when many diſputes had been 
on both ſides who firſt began the war, and it was 
found that the fault was in the French king, and 
that he firſt began with us, not in Luxemburg only, 
but by his captains alſo in Navarre, and hired fo- 
reign ſoldiers which were not his own ſubjects, to 
break the public peace, contrary to the treaty of 
London; wherefore, when the moſt reverend fa- 
ther could not effect at Calais neither peace nor 
truce, under any honourable conditions, the king 
of England underſtanding, as well by the relation 
of the moſt reverend father, as by the letter of 
Francis king of France, written by his orators and 
captains, which were ſhewed to the king of Eng- 
land, that the ſaid Francis had broken both the 
treaty of London, and all other treaties and agree- 
ments of affinity concluded between them, nor 
only by ſending the duke of Albany into Scotland 
(which was againſt his oath given), but allo deny- 
ing the king of England his penlion, and violating 
his ſubjects, againſt the league z the ſaid king of 
England hath reſolved thereupon to fend us aid 
againſt him, accordingly as he is bound by the 
treaty of London: and therefore, upon treaty of a 

rpetual and ſtricter contederacy between us and 
the ſaid king Henry, and alſo of a marriage with 
the princeſs Mary, we being on both ſides free from 
all agreement made heretofore in this kind with 
the French, have concluded both league and al- 
liance in manner following.” 

As the treaty itſelf is too long, we ſhall only 
give its principal claules, which are as follow. _ 

« That Henry ſhall give with the princeſs Mary 
four hundred thouſand crowns; the tame to be re- 
ſtored to the king of England's executors, in caſe 
that the ſaid princeſs ſhould ſucceed to the crown 
of England; but ſubject to the deduction of ſuch 
ſums as Maximilian the late emperor borrowed of 
Henry VII. and that the marriage ſhall be con- 
ſummated as ſoon as the princeſs ſhall be twelve 
years of age : her fortune to be made a million of 
crowns in caſe of Henry's having a ſon; and ſhe to 
be inveſted with a jointure of fifry thouſand crowns 
a year,” | 

"The chief articles of the treaty of alliance were 
as follow. 

That before the end of May, 1524, or ſooner, 
the emperor ſhall declare war, in all his dominions, 
againſt the king of France, and invade France on 
the ſide of Spain, with thirty thouſand foot and ten 
thouſand horſe ; while Henry was to enter France, 
with the like force on what ſide he found moſt con- 
venient. In like manner each was to furniſh three 
thouſand marines, for inveſting the coaſt of France 
by ſea ; and likewiſe a competent number of ſol- 
diers to harraſs the frontiers of France on the ſide 
of Artois and Picardy ; the emperor obliging him- 
ſelf to do his beſt to recal all German mercenaries 
out of the French pay. 

*The emperor was to aſſiſt Henry, ſhould the 


latter think proper to attempt to annex the crown 


of Scotland to England, or entirely to reduce Ire- 
land: and Henry was to aſſiſt the emperor if he 
ſhould attempt to reduce the dukes of Gueldres or 
Frieſland, or any of the rebel feudatories of the em- 
pire : and that neither prince ſhall make peace, nor 


diminiſh their contingencies, without conſent of 
the other; and that both ſhould declare their pre- 
tenſions to the places to be recovered from France, 
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before the firſt of May, 1524, that proper reſtitu- 
tion may be made. The whole of the treaty to be 
kept ſecret from the French. 

It was agreed allo, That this treaty ſhall be 
ſignified to pope Adrian VI. and he be intreated to 
enter into it, and held as a principal contrahenc 
if he accept it within three months. The Vene- 
tians, if they will accept this treaty within three 
months, ſo as, according as they ought by the treaty 
of London, they will torſake the French and de- 
clare themſclves againſt him, ſhall be comprehend- 
ed. The Swils ſhall have this treaty ſignified to 
them, and be practiſed to renounce the French, or 
at leaſt ro be neutral. None ſhall be comprized in 
this treaty which is enemy to either of the two 
principal contrahents; for the reſt, each may have 
his friends.” 

We mult not forget that there was in this treaty 
2 clauſe, by which both contracting parties obliged 
themſelves to appear before Wolſey as judge, in 
what place he ſhould chule, and voluntarily ſubmic 
to his juriſdiction as legate; and confeſſing them- 
ſelves to be bound to obſerve this treaty, ſhall re- 
quire the ſaid legate to pronounce the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt them, if they violate the 
articles thereof. 

t the ſame time that this treaty was conclud- 
ed, Charles gave Henry an indemnification, by 
which he bound himſelf to ſave Henry harmleſs for 
all the ſums of money and penſions, which were or 
ſhould be due to king Henry from Francis, upon 
former agreements, and now were or ſhouid be 
with-held by the ſaid Francis, upon denunciation 
of war againit him. 

In the mean time, to ingratiate himſelf with 
Henry and the Engliſh nation, the emperor, dur- 
ing his ſtay here (which was but five weeks) pre- 
ſented the earl of Surry, high-admiral of England, 
with a commiſſion for being admiral of his domi- 
nions likewiſe : and the Engliſh fleet being now 
joined by a great number of Flemiſh ſhips, and 
lome Venetian gallies, the whole amounting to one 
hundred and eighty ſail, the earl of Surry, as lord 
high-admiral of both kingdoms, took command 
thereof; and the emperor going on board on the 
third of July, landed, on the ſixteenth of the ſame 
month, at St. Andero, on the coaſt of Biſcay, in 
Spain ; after which, cruiſing off the French coaſt, 
he made a deſcent near Cherbourg, and, after hav- 
ing deſtroyed the adjacent country, ſailed for Mor- 
laix, in Brittany, and burnt and plundered that 
town, from whence he brought a great booty; but 
the ſeaſon advancing, and his men growing ſickly, 
he returned home. 

The war being thoroughly reſolved upon, Henry's 
next concern was how to get money for its ſupport. 
He did not chuſe to call a parliament to demand a 
ſubſidy, ſeeing that he could allege no juſt cauſe 
for undertaking a war ſo detrimental to the trade 
and commerce of his ſubjects: however, money 
muſt be raiſed, and it was the cardinal's buſineſs, 
who had embarked his maſter in the war, to find 
means. His firſt ſtep was to borrow twenty thou- 
ſand pounds of the citizens of London, and other 
ſums of other perſons capable of advancing them. 
A general loan was then demanded, in the king's 
name, of the tenth of all the eſtates of the tempo- 
rality, and a fourth of the clergy, requiring the 
Londoners to give in the value of their eſtates up- 


on oath ; but they oppoſed this method of taxa- 
tion 
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tion in the moſt ſtrenuous manner, alleging, with 
great juſtice, the impoſſibility of giving an exact 
account of their effects, ſeeing that, as a trading 
people, the greateſt part of their properties were 
in the hands of their corrzſponden's in foreign parts. 
This argument bore ſo much conviction with it, 
that the king contented himſelf with a ſum barely 
ſufficient to bear his expences until a parliament 
fhould be called, to which at laſt he was obliged to 
have recourſe. | 

The moneys thus raiſed falling far ſhort of the 
king's neceſſity, a general muſter and valuation was 
appointed, by means of a new Domeſday: book, to 
be formed in a very peculiar manner. Stowe glves 
us an account of this ſurvey from the original war- 
rant, dated at Brentwood, in Eſſex, March 27, 
1522, It was by appointing commiſſioners through- 
out all the counties of England; and theſe com- 
miſſioners were to iſſue warrants to the conſtable of 
every hundred, who was commanded to charge 
the conſtables of every pariſh within the ſaid 
hundred to appear perſonally before certain com- 
miſſioners, and to bring with them the names 
of all perſons above ſixteen years old, dwelling 
within the ſaid hundred, and td enjoin them to 
repair to a certain place afſigned, with their arms, 
and declare what their names are, and to whom 
they belong, and who is lord of every town or 
hamlet, and who ſtewards, and who perſons of the 
town, and what their benefice 1s worth, and who 
owners of every parcel of land within the ſaid pre- 
cincts, and what is the yearly value of every man's 
land, what ſtock on the lands, and who the owner 
thereof; alſo what ſtrangers dwell there, and what 
buſineſs they follow; alſo the value and ſubſtance 
of every perſon above ſixteen years of age; allo 
what penſions go thence to religious and ſpiritual 
_—_ -. 

Henry reſolved to apply ſome part of the money 
his favourite had thus ſqueezed from the people, 
in chaſtiſing the Scots for the little regard they had 
ſhewn to his demands in the caſe of the duke of 
Albany. In the ſpring of the year ſir William Fitz 
Williams, vice- admiral of England, had put to 
ſea with his ſquadron, and failed up the Firch of 
Forth; but the Scots had ſo well ſecured their ſhip- 
ping, that he was obliged to return without effect- 
ing any thing to their detriment. On the thirtieth 
of July, George, earl of Shrewſbury, was appoint- 
ed to command as the king's lieutenant againſt 
the Scots, and had a commiſſion for making a ge- 
neral array of the northern counties, in order to 
enter Scotland ; but the duke of Albany had by 
this time raiſed a ſtrong army, and advanced as far 
as the river Eſk, near Carliſle, with an intention 
to invade England ; but when he gave orders for 
paſſing the borders, many of the principal nobility 
refuſed to advance, alleging that it would be ex- 


tremely impolitic to involve their country in an 


unneceſſary war with England, ſince they had no 
quarrel with Henry, nor he with them, but on ac- 
count of their adhering to the duke as regent. This 
latter, finding it impoſſible to engage the Scots in 
a war on his account, and ſeeing no remedy, made 
a ſhorc truce with the lord Dacres of the North, who 
had been detached by the earl of Shrewſbury, and 
had burnt the town of Kelſo : and, under favour 
of this ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities the duke retreated to 
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Edinburgh, where he diſmifſed his army, and ſail- 
ed, the twenty- fifth of October, for France, to get 
a body of foreign troops from Francis, his ally, dy 
the help of whom he hoped, at his return, to make 
the Scots more tractable. Here we ſhall have time 
to take a ſhort view of the ſtate of affairs in Ikaly, 
where the events of the war proved very unfavour- 
able to Francis. 

The new pope was entirely in the intereſt of 
Spain, and conſequently an enemy to France. A 
little before the death of the late pontiff, Leo X. 
the crafty cardinal of Sion, finding means to cor- 
rupt the Swiſs in the French pay, had brought 
them over to the allies, who were thereby vaſtly 
ſuperior to the French army. The conſequence of 
this was, that Proſper Colonna, the + th gene- 
ral, paſſed the Adda, and ſurprized Milan, where 
he had a correſpondence. This was followed by 
the reduction of Pavia, Lodi, Parma, and Placen- 
tia, an many other places in the Milaneſe; and this 
year Cremona and Genoa fell into the hands of the 
Imperialiſts. The Venctians, who had hitherto 
been the friends and confederates of France, afraid 
of the reſentment of the allies, began to treat 
with the emperor, and civilly deſired Lautrec, who 
commanded for the French in Italy, to retire out of 
their territories, where he had taken refuge with 
his troops after a defeat he had ſuffered in atracking 
the Imperialiſts at Bicocque and, about the latter 
end of this year, Henry and the emperor prevailed 
on tkem, partly by threats, and partly by fair pro- 
miſes, to engage to obſerve a neutrality. They 
were chiefly induced to do this from the dreadful 
apprehenſions they were under from the Turks, 
who had this year taken Belgrade rom the king 
of Hungary, and the iſland of Rhodes from the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ; beiides, the new 
pope, the devoted ſervant of the emperor, had 
found means to gain over the dukes of Ferrara and 
Urbino, and thereby terribly weakened the French 
intereſt in Italy. In Navarre the French kept their 
ground with good ſucceſs, under the marſhal de 
Chavennes, who compelled the Spaniards to raiſe 
the ſiege of Fontarabia . 

Such was the ſtate of England and of Engliſh 
concerns on the continent 1n the beginning ot the 
year 1523, when the cardinal, finding how diſ- 
agreeable his late method of raiſing money had 
been to the nation, adviſed the king to convoke a 
parliament, which accordingly met on the fifteenth 
of April, at Black-friars, in London: the clergy 
meeting in convocation at the ſame time, Wolſey, 
to convince the laity that he did not intend to but- 
then their ſhoulders only, in what he had lately 
done, began the plan of his operations with his re- 
verend brethren, of whom he demanded a ſubſidy 
of one half of their annual revenues, payable in 
five years. This unreaſonable demand was ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed by Fox and Fiſher, biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Rocheſter; but the cardinal, incenſed, 
at their heſitation, rated them ſo roundly in a ſpeech 
he made on the occaſion, that the reſt of the clergy 
were diſcouraged from ſupporting them, and the 
ſubſidy was agreed to. 

Having thus ſucceeded in the convocation, he re- 
paired to the houſe of commons, where he made a 
very long and copious ſpeech on the ſtate of affairs, 


— 
— 


ſetting forth the faithleſineſs and ambition of the 


* Stowe's Annals, p. 515. 
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French king, and the neceſſity of England's taking 
part with the emperor, concluding his harangue 
with a demand of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
to be raiſed by the fifth {or four ſhillings in the 
pound) of every man's goods and lands; payable 
in four years J. 

This demand was enforced the day after by fir 
Thomas Moore, a creature of the cardinal's : but 
the members objecting to the extravagance of the 
ſum required, occaſioned many and warm debates, 
which at length ended in an offer of granting the 
king two ſhillings in the pound from thoſe poſſeſſ- 


ing twenty pounds and upwards per annum, and. 


one ſhilling in the pound for all who had above 
forty ſhillings per annum; and for thoſe under for- 
ty ſhillings, and above the age of ſixteen, two pence 
per head, to be paid in three years. 

The cardinal, impatient of the leaft controul, 
when he had a point to gain, was much offended 
at this backwarduels of the commons, and accord- 
ingly, returning to the houſe, by an inſinuating 
ipeech prevailed on them to reſume the debates on 
a more extenſive plan; at the ſame time he had re- 
courſe to a notorious falſhood to win them over to his 
will, by telling the houſe that the lords had agreed to 
four ſhillings in the pound; whereas the lords had 
granted nothing, but waited to ſee what the com- 
mons would do. We are told farther, by ſome of 
our oldeſt hiſtorians, that when ſeveral members of 
the houſe begged Wolſey to prevail with the king 
to moderate his demand, he peremptorily replied, 
&« that rather than attempt to perſuade the king 
to abate one ſhilling, he would have his tongue 
plucked out of his head with hot pinchers.” 

The debate was then revived, and laſted four- 
teen or fifteen days, and at laſt it was agreed, up- 
on the motion of fir John Huſſey, which was K. 
conded by Mr. Montague, a lawyer of great credit 
in the houſe, and of great weight in the debates “, 
that thoſe of fifty pounds a year ſhould pay three 
ſhillings in the pound for two years ; which, faith 
the lord Herbert, being at length continued to the 
fourth year, and extended to ſuch as were worth 
five pounds in goods, was all that could be ob- 
rained ; and the parliament was, on the thirty-firſt 
of July, adjourned to Weſtminſter, where it fat 
till the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, when it was diſſolved. 
For the ſtatutes made in this parliament, we refer 
the reader to their proper head. 

About this time the biſhop of Durham died, and 
the king gave that biſhopric to the cardinal, who 
reſigned the biſhopric of Bath and Wells to Dr. 
ee Clark, maſter of the Rolls; and ſir Henry 

arney, who was vice- chamberlain, was made lord 

rivy-ſeal, and ſhortly after created a baron. Allo, 

uring this parliament, Arthur Plantagenet, baſtard 
ſon to king Edward IV. was created viſcount Liſle 
in right of his wife, who was widow to Edmund 
Dudley, the wicked miniſter of Henry VII. 

In the ſummer of this year, Chriſtiern, king of 
Denmark and Sweden, who had married the em— 
peror's ſiſter, and had been driven out of his domi- 
nions by his own ſubjects, on account of his in- 
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ſufferable cruelty, came into England with his 
queen, and was honourably received by Henry, 
who made him many valuable prelents : he then 
went to Flanders, where he remained as a baniſhed 
man. Some years after, king Henry ſent ambaſ. 
ſadors, to perſuade his people to receive him again; 
but they could not prevail, ſo great was the hatred 
of his ſubjects againſt this tyrannical king. 

Henry being thus, by the timidity or the vena- 
lity of parliament, furniſhed with an immenſe ſum, 
prepared to put in execution his great engagements, 
The Venetians had been ſtrongly tolicited by the 
Imperial and Engliſh ambaſſadors to renounce their 
alliance with Francis: the ſenate was for a good 
while irreſolute what party to take, but finding, 
by advices from their ambaſſador at Paris, that 
Francis, through want of money, diſturbances in 
his court, and the neceſſity of defending his fron- 
tier againſt the attempts of the Spaniards, the 
Englith, and the Flemings, was not in a condition 
to ſend over an army into Italy, they agreed, on 
the twenty- eighth of June, to a league with the 
emperor, Ferdinand, archduke of Auftria, and 
Sforza, duke of Milan, by which they engaged to 
furniſh ſix hundred men at arms, with as many 
light horſe, and ſix thouſand foot, for the defence 
as well of the Milaneſe as of the kingdom of Naples, 
againſt all powers whatever, except the Turks, 
with whom they durſt not break; and the emperor 
was to aſſiſt them with the ſame force, if any of 
their territories ſhould be invaded. The pope, at 
the requeſt of the contracting parties, entered into 
this league, and was followed by the republics of 
Florence, Genoa, Lucca, and Sienna || ; the mar- 
quis of Mantua was appointed general of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical and Florentine troops, a ſeparate army of 
obſervation was formed, ind Proſper Colonna was 
made generaliſſimo of the grand alliance. 

Francis behaved on this occaſion with an in- 
trepidity truly heroic; and it 1s more than pro- 
bable that he might have been able to have with- 
ſtood all the efforts of his enemies, had it not 
been for the injuſtice he was guilty of towards 
Charles, conftable of Bourbon, to whom he had 
been indebted for the ſucceſs of his arms in Italy. 
It was not thought ſufficient to mortify him on 
all occaſions, but Louiſa of Savoy, counteſs of An- 
gouleſme, the king's mother, being deſirous of 
marrying the conſtable, who was lately become a 
widower, and having been refuſed by him, re- 
ſolved to ruin the man ſhe could not wed, and pre- 


ferred a ſuit againſt him, which was deemed highly 


unjuſt by all the lawyers of thoſe times, and which 
no other but a powerful queen-mother could have 
gained. This ſuit was for no leſs than all the 
poſſeſſions of the family of Bourbon. The judges 
ſuffered themſelves to be prevailed on by the 
queen's ſolicitations; and, by a ſentence of ſe- 
queſtration, ſtripped the conſtable at once of all his 
eſtates ; who thereupon ſent his friend, the biſhop 
of Autun, to requeſt the king at leaſt to put a ſtop 
to the proceedings: but the king would not evenſee 


the biſhop. Upon this the conſtable, who had already 


t Hall, p. 109. Lord Herbert. p. 55. 

* It 15 ſaid, that when Henry was Cat of the commons 
having refuſed to grant the required fupply, he was ſo incenſed 
that he ſent for this Mr. Montague, and addreſſed himſelf to 
him in the following manner: Ho! man! will they not ſuf- 


fer my bill to paſs ?” and laying his hand on Montague's head, 


who was then on his knees before him: Get my bill paſſed 

by to-morrow (ſaid he), or elſe to-morrow this head of yours 

ſhall be off.” Such was thehaughty and tyrannical ſtyle employed 

by this arbitrary king, to the free-born natives. of England; 

and ſuch the oppreſſive practiſes of his imperious miniſter! 
Peter Martyris Ep. 781. Belcar. lib. xii. 
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been ſtrongly ſolicited by Charles V. to enter into 
his ſervice, now, in a fit of deſpair and anger, ac- 
cepted the offer. It wouid have been truly heroic 
in him, to have continued to do his duty to his 
country, though ill treated; but there is another 
kind of heroilm, that of revenge: unfortunately, 
Charles of Bourbon, made choice of the latter, 
quitted France, and entered into the emperor's 
ſervice. Few men ever taſted the fatal pleaſure of 
revenge more fully than himſelf. 

The emperor received him with open arms, and 
immediately made Henry acquainted with the at- 
fair, who ſent fir John Ruſſel, an able negociator, 
over to Calais, to treat with the conſtable, whom 
he brought to enter into a league offenſive and de- 
fenſive with the emperor and the king of England, 
by which he obliged himſelf to act againſt Francis 
in the heart of his dominions with an army of his 
own vaſſals, reinforced by ſeven thouſand Impe- 
rialiſts, while Charles and Henry ſhould attack the 
French in Bearne and Picardy. It was alſo ſtipu- 
lated in this treaty, that, after they ſhould have 
conquered France, the conſtable was to have for 
his ſhare Provence, erected into a kingdom, and 
eſpouſe the emperor's ſiſter Eleonora, widow of 
don Emanuel, king of Portugal“. 

In the mean time, as the affairs of Italy preſſed, 
and the emperor was ſenſible of the great advan- 
tages a general muſt have, who knew the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of all the French troops, he conſti- 
tuted the conſtable his lizutenant-general in Italy, 
and the latter repaired to Milan, which was now in 
the hands of the French admiral Bonnevet, Bour- 
bon's greateſt enemy. 

But about this time Henry was greatly chagrined 
by the news of the duke of Albany being ready to fail 
from France, with a reinforcement of foreign troops, 
for Scotland. Uponthisthe earlof Surry wasappoint- 
ed general of the army to act againſt the Scots; and ſir 
William Fitz Williams was ſent, with a ſquadron of 
thirty-ſix ſhips, to cruize off the French coaſt, and 
pom the duke's getting out; but being obliged 

y ſevere gales of wind to return to the Downs, the 
duke took the advantage of his abſence to put to 
ſea, and, failing weſt-about, landed in Scotland 
about the middle of September, which country the 
earl of Surry had by this time entered and moſt 
miſerably ravaged, burning the town of Jedburgh 
and ſeveral villages and caſtles. 

The duke of Albany, upon his arrival, called a 

arliament at Edinburgh, when, after ſome debate, 
it was reſolved to march againſt the Engliſh. Ac- 
cordingly, the duke, taking the field with a nu- 
merous army, approached the Engliſh borders, 
where he heard that the earl of Surry was then ly- 
ing at Newcaſtle ; upon which he ſent a herald to 
him, promiſing him, if he would come forth to 
meet him, he would give him battle; and if he 
took him priſoner, grant him good quarter. To 
this defiance the earl replied, that he ſhould in no 
wiſe decline meeting the duke in the field; but, if 
he took him priſoner, all the quarter he would 
give him ſhould be to cut off his head and ſend it 
to his maſter, the king of England. 

The laſt day of October, the duke of Albany 
croſſing a wooden bridge over the Tweed, which 
divided England from Scotland, with a part of his 
army, laid ſiege to the caſtle of Werk, which was 
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very near capitulating, when fir William Liſle, the 
commander, making a ſudden ſally at the head of 
his garriſon, drove the enemy from before the place, 
with the lois of three hundred men, moſt of them 
French. By this time the earl of durry's army be- 
ing reinforced, for which purpoſe he had returned 
back out of Scotland, amounted to vpwards of 
forty thouſand men; but having received orders 
from court to act only upon the defenſive (left by 
preſſing the Scots too much they might be brought 
to unite among themſelves), he did not follow the 
enemy into their own country. Shortly after, 
the queen dowager of Scotland ſent to her brother, 
the king of England, deſiring him to refrain from 
farther hoſtilities, and agree to a twelve-month's 
truce, which propolal Henry readuy conſented to, 
as it left him more at leiſure to proſecute his de- 
ſigns againſt France. Accordingly orders were 
lent to the earl of Surry, to diſband his army, and 
that nobleman returned to court, where he ſoon 
after took the title of duke of Norfolk, fallen to 
him by the death of his father, the old duke. 

Henry had been ſo taken up with attending to 
the affairs of Scotland, that it was the twenty-tourth 
of Auguſt this year before the Engliſh army could 
be carried over to Calais. It was commanded by 
the duke of Suffolk, under whom ſerved ſeveral 
valiant noblemen, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
On his arrival at St. Omer's, in September, he was 
Joined by three thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe in the Imp:rial ſervice ; and a council of war 
being held, it was reſolved to coaſt along the 
Somme, and, if poſſible, draw the French to a 
battle: but theſe latter not daring to hazard an en- 
gagement, contented themſelves with harraſſing 
the enemy by flying parties, and depended on the 
ſtrength of their ä garriſons, and the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon of the year, to prevent the Engliſh 
taking winter-quarters in their country. | 

The duke of Suffolk coming before Bray, a 
town on the Somme garriſoned by ſixteen hundred 
men, took it by aſſault on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, and, paſſing the river, made bimſelf maſter 
of Montdidier, Roye, and other conſiderable 
places. He thus cont.nued to advance tiil he came 
to the Oyſe, within eleven leagues of Par.s, which 
put that city in the utmoſt conſternation : how- 
ever, the arrival of the duke de Vendoſme with a 
large body of troops re-animated the inhabitants, 
and filled the Engliſh, in their turn, with appre- 
henſions, leſt their proviſions ſhould be cut off, 
and themſelves encloſed between this army, and 
one which was forming by marſhal Tremouille, 
from draughts out of the garriſons of Picardy. The 
Engliſh were maſters of no ſtrong towns to main- 
tain themſelves in, during the winter, which now 
ſet in fo ſevere that numbers of the ſoldiers died 
by the extremity of the cold, and Suffolk found 
himſelf obliged to retire to Calais, to put his army 
into winter- quarters. The neceſſary effect of this 
treaty was, that almoſt all the.places he had taken 
during the campaign fell again into the hands of 
the French. 

The emperor was not.more ſucceſsful in the at- 
tempt he made at the ſame time upon Gaſcony, 
though he had come in perſon into Navarre, in 
order to haſten the enterprize. His troops, making 


| a feint of laying liege to Fontarabia, paſſed the 
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mountains the next day, encamped at St. John de 
Luz, and on the eighth of September inveſted 
Bayonne. | 

The city was nobly defended by Lautrec, the 
French general, and the attack was as obſtinate as 
the defence. The Spaniards had inveſted it on all 
| fides by fea and land, and inceſſantly battered the 
walls with great fury; but Lautrec animating not 
only the ſmall number of ſoldiers that were in the 
garriſon, but even the women and children, to de. 
tend the place, the Spaniards, after ravaging all 
the country round, and finding the rigour of the 
ſeaſon increaſe, were obliged to draw off their 
troops, and return to their own country, leaving a 
ſufficicentnumber however to renew the ſiege of Font- 
arabia. Thus ended the operations of the two ex- 
peditions deſigned againſt France: we are now to 
attend the third, which the reader may remember 
was to be attempted by the conſtable of Bourbon, 
with his own vaſſals and a body of German troops, 
in the very heart of the kingdom. 

It was September before theſe troops, command- 
ed by general Furſtemberg in the conſtable's ab- 
ſence in Italy, entered Burgundy through the 
Franche Comte, who, after taking Coiſſi, paſſed 
the Meuſe, and made himſelf maſter of Monteclair ; 
but being ſurprized by the count de Guiſe, and 
having no horſe to oppoſe to the French cavalry, 
he relolved to retire into Lorraine : he could nor, 
however, make his retreat ſo ſafcly but that Guile, 
falling upon his rear near Neufchatel, cut in pieces 
the beſt part of his troops. 

As to Francis, the rebellion and flight of the 
conſtable of Bourbon threw him into the greateſt 
perplexities. He was juſt ſetting out from Lyons, 
to head his army in Italy, when he hcard of the 
treaty this revengeful ſubject had made with his 
enemies, and tearing he might have intereſt enough 
to foment a rebellion in France, he committed the 
care of the Italian war to admiral Bonnivet, to 

whom he gave the ſole command of his army there, 
amounting to thirty-three thouſand men, and who 
poaſſed the Alps about the end of Auguſt or the 
| —— of September. Bonnivet was but an 
indifferent ſoldier, and a worle ſtateſman: he took, 
however, Novara and ſome other places of no great 
conlequence in Italy; and had he marched directly 
to Milan, he might have recovered it for his ma- 
ſter z but he loſt ſo much time in treating with the 
inhabitants, at four Jeagues diſtance from the city, 
that the conſtable of Bourbon had an opportunity 
to put it in a ſtate of defence. The reſt of the 
campaign was ſpent in ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
made by the admiral upon Cremona and Milan, in 
all which he was diſappointed. At laſt, after being 
in danger of his army ſtarving in camp, and daily 
threatened with a mutiny from the Swils troops, he 
ſent his forces into winter- quarters in Piedmont. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, pope Adri- 
an VI. died, and the conclave was ſplit into two 
different factions, one of which favoured cardinal 
Colonna, and the other Julio de Medici, a natu 
ral ſon of Julio de Medici, uncle to pope Leo X. 
the latter of whom, after a debate of fifty days, 
was choſen pope, and aſſumed the name of Cle- 
ment VII. 

Wolley was no ſooner informed of Adrian's 
death, than he perſuaded Henry to write a letter 
with his own hand to the emperor, recommending 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms to the papal throne ; 
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but Charles had already eſpouſed the cauſe of Ju- 
lio, and the Engliſh cardinal affected to bear his 
diſappointment with all the reſignation of an her- 
mit, though, in all likelihood, his heart was in- 
flamed with revenge againſt the emperor, who had 
twice deceived him in a point which he, from his 
inmoſt ſoul, ſo much coveted to gain: however, 
his ambition was in ſome meaſure gratified by the 
new pope, who beſtowed on him a grant of the le- 
gatine power for life, which had never been con- 
terred upon any other perſon. 

Before we cloſe the tranſactions of this buſy year, 
it will be neceſſary to mention a word or two con- 
cerning the ſtate of affairs in Scotland towards the 
end of it. 

The duke of Albany, upon his return to Edin- 
burgh from his unſucceſsful attempt againſt Eng- 
land, did not find the eſtates of the realm ſo obſe- 
quious to him as they uſed to be: James V. was 
now in the thirteenth year of his age, and many of 
the nobility thought it was high time that he 
ſhould be taken out of wardſhip and initiated into 
the affairs of government. This was the general 


ſenſe of the nation; and the duke of Albany, ſeeing 


it difficult to {tem the tide, deſired leave to return 
to France : he was taken at his word, and going 
over in the following year, his poſt of governor was 
aboliſhed, and the queen, in her ſon's name, aſ- 
ſuming the government of the kingdom, had, 
jointly with eight lords, the cuſtody of the royal 
perſon. The truce lately concluded was ſoon after 
tollowed by a treaty for a perpetual peace, and for 
the marriage of the young king of Scotland with 
the princeſs Mary, Henry's only child, and as yer 
the heir of his dominions. As for the duke of Al- 
bany, he never again returned to Scotland ; and 
the Scottiſh nobles, diſtracted by their own inteſ- 
tine difſentions, were not able, for a number of 
years, to give any more diſturbance to England. 

The year 1524 opened with ſome military ope- 
rations on the frontiers of Spain, that made the 
emperor amends for the ill ſucceſs of his arms in 
the preceding campaign, for his troops, under the 
command of the conſtable of Caſtile, having en- 
tered Bearne in January, and taken Mueillan, St. 
Palais, and Sauveterre, and cut off all communi- 
cation between Bayonne and Fontarabia, they in- 
veſted this laſt place on the firſt of February, and 
on the twenty-ſeventh Frangel, the French gover- 
nor, capitulated for a ſurrender ; for which he was 
ſoon after condemned by a council of war, and de- 
oraded : however, the Spaniſh army ſuffered ſo 
much by the ſeverity of the weather during this 
ſiege, and the toil of the operations, that it was 
not fit for any farther buſineſs for ſome time. 

The emperor's arms were no leſs ſucceſsful in 
Italy, where the confederate generals, at the 
head of whom was the conſtable of Bourbon, hav- 
ing taken Marignano, reſolved to attack admiral 
Bonnivet before he ſhould receive the reinforce- 
ment he expected from France. The operations of 
the allies, who took the field as early as the be- 
ginning of March this year, were ſo quick, that 
they actually drove the French quite out of the 
Milaneſe, and forced Bonnivet to repaſs the Alps. 
Bur this great ſucceſs of the Imperialiſts alarmed 
not only the pope, but the duke of Milan and the 
Venetians, who now began to cool greatly in their 
ardour to the cauſe of the league, ſeeing themſelves 


ready to be ſwallowed up by the Imperial power 
: and 
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and the Venetians actually withdrew their troops 
out of the Milancle, 

The evacuation of Iraly left the emperor now at 
liberty to carry the war into the heart of France ; 
and, agreeable to this ſcheme, which had been 
concerted between Charles, Henry, and the con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, the latter paſſed the Alps, and 
entered Provence about the end of July, with fif- 
teen thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and a train 
of eighteen pieces of cannon; and, after having 
made an ealy conqueſt of the almoſt defencelcts 
towns of Antibes, Frejus, Vignolles, and Aix, the 
imperial army, on the nineteenth day of Augult, 
{ar down before Marſeilles, which was defended by 
a garriſon of three thouſand foot and two hundred 
men at arms, beſides nine thouſand inhabitants, 
who took arms on the occaſion. In the mean time 
don Hugh de Mengada, the Spaniſh admiral, who 
had been ſent with a ſtout fleet from Genoa, to aſ- 
ſiſt the operations of the land- forces, took Toulon. 
The ſiege continued to be vigorouſly, but ineffec- 
tually, prefſed for almoſt a month; but on the ap- 
proach of Francis, with an army of forty thouſand 
men to its relief, the conſtable was obliged to riſe 
from before the place and retreat with ſome preci- 
pitation into the Italian territories. 

Francis hereupon reſolved to march immediate- 
ly into the Milaneſe by a ſhorter route; and the 
conſtable, being apprized of his deſign, redoubled 
his diligence in order to prevent it: thus the 
two armies, marching by different routes, ar 
rived the ſame day, the one at Alba the other at 
Vexcelli, both in that duchy; then the conſtable 
being joined by the vice- roy of Naples, at Pavia, 
they conſulted upon what was to be done in this 
unlucky juncture, when finding money and provi- 
ſions grow ſcarce, it was reſolved to abandon Mi- 
lan, where a terrible plague now raged, and hav- 
ing ſtrongly reinforced the garriſons of Pavia and 
Alexandria, they retired to Socino. Thus Francis 
took poſſeſſion of Milan without oppoſition, and 
undertook the ſiege of Pavia, one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in Italy, in the 1 of November. 

The arrival of the French in Italy, and the ſuc- 
ceſs they had hitherto met with, determined the 
Venetians and Florentines to abandon the party of 
the emperor; and at the ſame time pope Clement 
VII. forgetful of the obligations he owed to Charles, 
or conſidering himſelf as the guardian of Italy, en- 
gaged privately to ſupport Francis againſt the pow- 
erful confederacy which had been made to over- 
whelm him, and made a ſecret treaty with that mo- 
narch, by which he promiſed to give a free paſſage 
through his dominions to a body of French troops 
that were to march under the duke of Albany, now 
returned from Scotland, for the conqueſt of Naples, 
and who was accordingly ſent thither early in the 
enſuing ſpring; and the pope publiſhed his accom- 
modation with the French king, which he wanted 
the world to conſider as the effect of compulſion. 
The emperor, however, ſaw through the trick, and 
even threatened to take ſevere vengeance on the 
treacherous pontiff; though, in truth, this league 
of Clement wi:h Francis was in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of the ſucceſs of Charles's arms, as it induced 
Francis to divide his forces, by which his army was 
greatly weakened. | 

Mean while the court of England ſeemed to 
adopt new maxims. By the. agreement between 
tae allied parties, while the emperor was making 
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Henry was to have fallen with another, in conjunc- 
tion with the Flemings, into Picardy; but this he 
had neglected to do, by which means Francis had 
been enabled to draw down in a manner the whole 
force of his kingdom to Avignon, and march to 
the relief ot Marſeilles, as has been already related. 
Not only fo, but the king of England had diſcon— 
tinued the payment of a tublidy he had granted to 
the duke of Bourbon, and even demanded reim- 
burſement of a ſum of money he had lent Charles 
when he was laſt in England. I heſe concurring 
proofs of a coolneſs to the general caule, alarmed 
the emperor not a little; and his ſuſpicions were 
{till farther increaſed by hearing from his ambaſla- 
dor in England, that a perſon ſent by Louiſa, 
counteſs of Angouleime, mother of Francis, whom 
her ton had left regent of his kingdom during his 
expedition into Italy, had been ſome time at Hen- 
ry's court, where he had long and frequent conter- 
ences with cardinal Wolſcy. In a word, Charles 
foreſaw that the king of En land intended no leſs 
than to abandon his cauſe, and engage in a league 
with his enemy, and doubted not that this altera- 
tion in the ſentiments of Henry was owing to the 
inſtigation of Wolſey, out of revenge for his 
(Charles's) having twice diſobliged him in the at- 
fair of the papacy ; and the behaviour of pope Cle- 
ment plainly ſhewed that he would ſecond the en- 
deavours of the cardinal. 

That pontiff now ſhewed the greateſt deference 
and reſpect to the court of England: he confirmed 
the title of Defender of the Faith, which his pre- 
deceſſor Leo had granted to Henry; he iſſued a 
bull, impowering the cardinal to ſuppreſs as many 
monaſteries as he ſhould think proper, to raiſe the 
yearly rent of three thouſand ducats, to endow a 
college which he was about to found; and, in the 
month of December, he, with the king's conſent, 
appointed cardinal Laurentius Campejo biſhop of 
Saliſbury. 

We muſt now return to the ſiege of Pavia, to 
behold an event which made a very great alteration 
in the affairs of Europe, wherein England was 
deeply concerned. 

Francis had weakened his army by the detach- 
ment he had ſent off, under the duke or Albany, to- 
wards Naples; and Pavia, to which he had laid ſiege, 
being extremely well provided tor a defence, the Im- 
perial generals had fotne hopes of attacking the 
French atadiladvantage. The arrival of the duke of 
Bourbon, who joined Lannoy, vice-roy of Naples, 
with twelve thouſand Germans, on February g, 
1525,determined the Imperialiſts to attempt to raite 
the ſiege of Pavia: with this view they marched 
within a mile of the French camp. They were not 
yet ſo ſtrong as the enemy; but having no money to 
pay their forces, it was neceſſary for them to come 
to an action, leſt their men ſhould diſband, which 
would have proved full as fatal as the loſs of a 
battle. Had Francis raiſed the ſiege, the Imperial 
troops would doubtleſs have diſperſed, and he 
might have reduced the Milaneſe without any diffi- 
culty ; but thinking his honour concerned, he re- 
ſolved either to make himſelf maſter of Pavia, or 
loſe his life before the place. 

As the French camp was very ſtrongly entrench- 
ed, the conſtable was obliged to wait above a fort- 
night before he could put his reſolves of attacking 
Francis in execution. Mean while however, the 
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Swiſs having recalled their ſix thouſand men from 
the French ſervice, and theſe troops departing not- 
withſtanding all the king's endeavours to detain 
them, beſides the deſertion of three thouſand Ita- 
lians under John de Medici, who diſbanded them- 
ſelves, the conſtable thought he ſhould no longer 
neglect an opportunity ſo tavourable to his purpole; 
and on the eve of St. Matthias, February 24, be- 
ing the emperor's birth-day, he attacked the French 
camp in the dead of the night. 

Upon the firſt alarm being given, Francis put 
himſelf at the head of two thouſand gens d' armes 
within the camp, and fell with ſuch impetuoſity 
upon a body of troops, commanded by the mar- 
quis of Peſcara, that this general was unhorſed and 
dangerouſly wounded, and the entire body he com- 
manded mult have been ruined, had not he been 
ſuccoured by the duke of Bourbon, who had al- 
ready made a terrible carnage in another quarter 
of the camp, and now returning, fell upon the 
French gens d' armes with irreſiſtible fury: all that 
the great officers now ſurviving could do, was to 
aſſemble and defend the perſon of theirſovereign, 
who fought like a Kknight-errant, ſword in hand: 
la Peliſſe, la Tremouilie, Galeas de San Severino, 
and admiral Bonnivet fell by his ſide, and he was 
ſurrovnded by the Imperial cavalry, the officers of 
which perceiving, by his armour, that he was ſome 
perion of great rank, reſolved to take him alive, 
and for that purpoſe ſlew his horſe : in his fall he 
received a wound in the leg, not withſtanding which 
he ſtarted up, and ſtill fought on foot with ſurpriz- 
ing proweſs. 

It happened that Pomperant, an officer of ſome 
diſtinction, who had accompanied the duke of Bour- 
bon in his revolt, came up at that inſtant, who 
ſeeing the king in ſuch a dangerous ſituation, drew 
his ſword, and, placing himlelf by the fide of 
Francis, aſſiſted him in keeping off the ſoldiers who 
preſſed upon him in order to take him alive; at the 
lame time he deſired that the duke of Bourbon 
might be calied to receive the king as a priſoner : 
Francis, cranſported with rage, declared that he 
would rather die than deliver his tword to a traitor ; 
then, turning to Pomperant, * Send for Lannoy, 
viceroy of Naples (faid he), to him I will ſurren— 
der.” That officer accordingly approaching, the 
king ſaid to him, in the Italian language, Mr. 
de Lannoy, there is the [word of a king, who de- 
ſerves ſome commendation, ſeeing, before he parts 
with it, he has made ule of it in ſhedding the blood 
of many ©. your army, and who is not a priſoner 
through cov.ardice, but the accidents of fortune.“ 
Lannoy reccived the ſword upon his knee, and re- 
ſpectfully &1Aed the king's hand, to whom he then 
preſented iis own ſword, ſaying, I beg your ma- 
jeſty will ve fo good as to receive mine, which hath 
this day ſpared the lives of many Frenchmen ; it 
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does not become the emperor's officer to leave a 
king diſarmed, though a priſoner.” 

Francis was now conveyed to the viceroy's tent, 
where his wounds were dreſſed, and he was treated 
with all poſſible reſpect. Lannoy is ſaid to have 
begged his majeſty would fee the conſtable of Bour- 
bon, who, at his requeſt, was admitted, and, 
kiſſed his hand : but ſome hiſtorians aſſert, that he 
poſitively refuſed to admit the duke into his pre- 
lence. He ought not to have provoked the duke's 
reſentment by acts of tyranny and injuſtice, which, 
by the law of nature, cancel the obligation of al- 
legiance, for the duries of allegiance and protec- 
tion are reciprocal, Next day Francis was conduct- 
ed to the ſtrong fortreſs of Pizighitoni, where he 
remained for ſome time under the guard of Alva- 
20n, the Spaniſh governor of the place, who pre- 
ſerved to him all the punctilios of decorum. On 
the fourteenth of Auguſt, the royal captive was, by 
the emperor's order, conducted to Madrid. 

Never was letter more true than that which this 
prince wrote to the queen regent, his mother, the 
night after the battle: Madam, all is loſt, fave 
our honour,” Every thing ſeemed to foretel his 
inevitable ruin. His frontiers were unguarded, 
his treaſury exhauſted, a general conſternation pre- 
vailed throughout all orders of the ſtate, and vio- 
lent diſſeations in the council of the queen, who 
governed the Kingdom during his abſence; laſtly, 
the king of England threatened France with an in- 
vaſion, and to rev:ve the fatal times of Edward III. 
and Henry V. | 

Charles V. without having as yet unſheathed his 
ſword, kept a great king priſoner in his capital of 
Madrid: and here Charles for once ſeems to have 
neglected to make che utmoſt of his good fortune; 
for, inſtead of entering France in perſon, to take 
advantage of the victory his generals had gained in 
Italy, he remaincd idle in Spain; and in room of 
ſeizing Milan for himſelf, he thought it neceſſary 
to beſtow the 1nveſtiture of that duchy on Francis 
Sforza, that he might not give umbrage to the reſt 
of Italy. Henry of England likewiſe, inſtead of 
joining with Charles to diſmember France, became 
jealous of his rifing greatneſs, and reſolved to ſup- 
port France againſt the emperor ; for which pur- 
poſe he, on the ninth of June, entered into treaty 
with the queen regent, for procuring the liberty 
of her ſon; and this negociation was carried on ſo 
heartily, that, on the third of Auguſt, a treaty of 
peace and alliance was actually ſigned between John 
Joachim de Paſſau, lord of Vaux, and John Brinon, 
preſident of Rouen, ambaſſadors from the queen 
mother of France, at London; and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the duke of Norfolk, treaſurer of 
England, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Wor- 
ceſter, the biſhop of Ely, and fir Thomas Moore, 
ſub-treaſurer of England, on the other“. In a 

| word, 


* The principal articles of this treaty (as we find them in 
- the Fœdera, vol. xiv. p. 39) were as follow: 

That all tranſactions of the late war ſhould be forgot and 
forgiven on both fides, and that the ſubjects of the two crowns 
| ſhould live together in good correſpondence. 

„% hat they ſhould turniſh ſuccours to one another in caſe 
of an attack from a third power; which ſuccours were to be 
in propo ion to their ſeveral abilities. 

„The the intercourſe of commerce ſhould be again opened 
between the two natious ; neither fide to harbour the rebels of 
the other. 

«© That 


riſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed ; and that 
their nd 


allies ſhould be comprehended in the treaty, But 


that neither of the contracting powers ſhould maintain or pro- 
tect thoſe allies in any uſurpations which they have made ſince 
the date of the treaty of London in 1518. 

That Francis ſhould, within three months after he is at 
liberty, ratify the preſent treaty. 

That the conftable of Bourbon, the duke of Vendoſme 
and Longueville, the count de St. Paul de Lautrec, the count 
de Sevennes, the lords of Montmorency and Breſay, with the 
counts Mauſurier and Brunne, and nine of the chief cities in 
the kingdom of France ſhuuld engage for Francis's ratifying 
and fultilling the ſaid treaty ” 

By another treaty, which is dated at Tours, the ſixteenth 
of Auguſt, and ratified the thirtieth of the ſame * at 

ore 
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word, the captivity of Francis, which to all appear- 
ance ſhould have occaſioned ſuch great revoluions, 
roduced nothing of any conſequence or advantage 
ngland or the empire. IS, 
Y Tis court of F —— had too much ſenſe, if not 
titude, to forget the good offices of cardinal 
Wolſey on this occaſion, to whoſe management 
Henry committed this, as he did almoſt every other 
affair of ſtate : the cardinal was promiſed the ar- 
rears of the penſion which had been granted to 
him in lieu of the admi-iſtration of the biſhopric of 
Tournay, which amounted to the ſum of twenty- 
nine thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-three 
crowns of gold, and furthermore gratified with the 
additional ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold. And now Henry finding his treaſury was al- 
moſt emptied, he committed the care of recruiting 
it to Wolley. 

That miniſter, inſtead of applying to parliament, 
from which he had already received a repulſe, iſ- 
ſued a decree, in the king's name, to levy through 
the whole realm one ſixth of all lay revenues, and a 
fourth of the clergy's effects. This impoſt was 
conſidered as ſuch a violent encroachment on the 
liberty of the ſubje&, and ſuch a flagrant violation 
of Magna Charta, that it produced a general cla- 
mour over the whole nation, and almoſt cauſed a 
rebellion z which being repreſented to the king, he 
diſowned the meaſure, ſaying that ©* no neceſſities 
of his, though ever ſo great, ſhould make him at- 
tempt the raiſing money in any other way than by 
the people's conſent in parliament.” Thus this il- 
le * roject of the cardinal was defeated, though 
it * an indelible ſtain upon his memory: how- 
ever, he ſoon fell upon another method of fleecing 
the ſubject, which he thought would not appear 
altogether ſo odious; this was by way of benevo- 
lence: and to carry that through, heſentforthe lord- 
mayor and aldermen of London, and told them, that 
he had prevailed with the king to recal his commiſ- 
fion for the heavy tax, and to throw himſelf on their 
free-gifts. Bur in this he was likewiſe diſappoint- 
ed, for the magiſtrates of London refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the impoſition, alleging, that the practice of 
raiſing money by benevolence had been aboliſhed 
by Richard III. In ſhort, the court finding that 
they could not carry their point in any way, it was 


laid aſide, and a general pardon was iſſued for all 


delinquents, on account either of the loan or the 
benevolence. 

Henry ſeems to have been hitherto unacquainted 
with the arbitrary meaſures of the cardinal, and to 
have imagined that the people were happy and con- 
tented under his mild and gentle adminiſtration ; 
but the clamours and frequent inſurrections which 
had happened in conſequence of the late attempts 
to oppreſs the ſubje& having ſatisfied him to the 
contrary, he was highly incenſed againſt the fa- 
fourite, who could not appeaſe his maſter's wrath 
without the moſt humble and abject ſubmiſſion : 
he produced his will, in which he had left all his 
ſubſtance to the king ; and at length found means 
to convince him, that all he did was for his honour, 
and ſhould turn out for his profit. To confirm 
his proteſtations by deeds, he made Henry, about 
this time, a preſent of his ſtately palace ar Hamp- 
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ton-court; and jn return the king granted him 
this year letters patent for the founding of his col- 
lege at Oxford, of which farther notice will be ta- 
ken in the eccleſiaſtical part of this hiſtory. 
Before the cloſe of this year, ſeveral promotions 

were made: among others, Henry Fitzroy, the 
king's natural ſon, by the lady Elizabeth Blunt, 
daughter of fir John Blunt, and widow of fir Gil- 
bert Talbois, was made duke of Richmond and. 
Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, and lord high-ad- 
miral of all the king's dominions, Engliſh, French, 
and Iriſh. This young nobleman, though he died 
before he attained his eighteenth year, is much ce- 
lebrated by the writers of that time for his ac- 
compliſhments both of body and mind. 2 

Towards the end of this year almoſt all the 
powers of Europe intereſted themſelves in pro- 
curing the liberty of Francis; but the emperor in- 
ſiſted upon ſuch harſh terms, that Francis declared 
he was reſolved to ſuffer any extremity rather than 
give way to them, and actually ſeat into France, by 
by the ducheſs of Alengon, his ſiſter, who had 
come to viſit him in his confinement at Madrid, a 
public act ſigned by his own hand, conſenting that 
his ſon, the dauphin, ſhould be crowned king of 
France, while he himſelf would remain a captive 
for the reſt of his days. 

This appearance of reſolution in Francis had ſo 
great an effect on Charles, together with the gene- 
rous advice and remonſtrance of Guatinara, the 
Imperial chancellor, that the former began to abate 
conſiderably in his demands, and to treat in earneſt 
of Francis's liberty, and a treaty was accordingly 
ſigned on the fourteenth of January, 1526, at 
Madrid, the principal articles of which are as follow. 

That Francis ſhould give up to the emperor, 
all the duchy of Burgundy, with its dependencies, 
with full ſovereignty, within ſix weeks after the 
king's return to France, without any regard to 
the decrees of parliament, the Salique law, or any 
other claim. 4 

« That Francis ſhould be ſet at liberty, in his own 
kingdom, by the tenth of March enſuing, at which 
time the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, his two 
eldeſt ſons, were to be pur into the emperor's hands 
as hoſtages; or, inſtead of the duke of Orleans, 
the duke of Vendoſme and Albany, with ten other 
of the chief nobility of France: but this laſt alter- 
native was at the option of the ducheſs regent. It 
was likewiſe agreed, that upon the return of thoſe 
hoſtages to France, the duke of Angouleſme, third 
ſon to Francis, ſhould be given to Charles, to be 
kept and brought up in his court; and with him 
Francis likewiſe obliged himſelf, in caſe the reſti- 


tution of Burgundy ſhould not be made in fix weeks, 


to return priſoner to Charles. 

« Francis gives up all his pretenſions to the king- 
dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, the lordſhip 
of Genoa, the county of Aſti, Arras, Tournay, 
Mortaigne, St. Amand, Liſle, Douay, Orchies, 
Hedin, and allo all ſovereignty which he could pre- 
tend to over the countries of Flanders and Artois, 
and all other terricories which the emperor was c- 
tually in poſſeſſion of. 

That the emperor ſhould reſign all his rights 
and pretenſions ta the cities and lordſhips of Pe- 


More (a houſe of king Henry's) a ſtate is formed of all the 
arrears and demands which Henry had upon France, amount- 


ing in the whole to two millions of crowns ; and the manner in 


80 


which they were to be paid is ſettled ; and the ſame cautioners 
as before, were bound to ſee it diſcharged. 
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ronne, Montdidier, Roan, Boulogne, Guiſnes, Pon- 
thieu, and all the cities and territories lying upon 
the river Somme. 2180 

% That there ſhall be between the two powers a 
league offenſive and defenſive; and that the king 
ſhall be obliged to furniſh troops to the emperor, 
for completing the conqueſt of the duchy of Milan. 

e That Francis ſhould marry the emperor's ſiſter, 
the queen dowager of Portugal; who was to have 
from the emperor two hundred thouſand crowns, 
with ſeveral lordſhips in diſpute berween the two 
powers; but upon condition of her renouncing all 
other pretenſions and demands i on the houle of 
Auſtria, unleſs the emperor aud his brother ſhould 
die without childrfn. Thc dauphin was likewiſe 
to marry Mary, infauta ot Portugal, and daughter 
to the late king Emanuel, and to the queen dow- 
ager, who was to be F rancis's wife. 

« Francis was to do all he could to engage 
Henry d'Albrer, king of Navarre, to renounce his 
pretenſions upon that crown: and if he could not 

evail in this, he was to give him no aſliſtance. 

e was likewiſe to withdraw all ſupport from 
the dukes of Gueldres and Wirtemberg, and the 
houſe of la Mark; and to lend his fleet, fitted out 
at his own expence for three months, to carry the 
emperor, when he had a mind to go to Italy for his 
coronation. 

The duke of Bourbon was to re-enter into 
poſſeſſion of all his eſtates, as were all his followers ; 
and they were to be left at liberty withour ranſom : 
he was likewiſe to indemnify the Caſtilians, and 
other Spaniards, for what they had ſuffered in the 
late war, to the amouut of three hundred thouſand 
ducats: and the governeſs of the Low Countries 

was to be indemnifted for Francis's keeping her out 
of the poſſeſſion of the county of Charolois“.“ 

Such, with ſome other private ſtipulations, was 
the famous treaty of Madrid, which Francis bound 
himſelf by oath to ratify at the firſt rown he ſhould 
enter upon his arrival in his own dominions ; but 
the ceremonies of exchanging Francis for the hoſ- 
tages could not be performed till the eighteenth of 
March, when he was ſet at liberty; and arriving at 
Bayonne, he immediately diſpatched a letter to 
Henry of England, thanking him for the grear 
ſhare he had in his deliverance ; but when the Im- 
perial miniſter waited on him, requiring him to 
ratify the treaty, he made ſuch evaſions as plainly 
ſhewed that he was reſolved not to be bound to the 
performance. This double-dealing gave riſe to 
mutual reproaches between the emperor and him ; 
the lye given on each ſide, challenges in conſe- 

uence of that, and a thouſand idle actions, which 
threw a kind of ridicule on the moſt important 
events, and ſeemed to degrade the two chief per- 
ſonages in Chriſtendom. | 

As ſoon as Francis arrived at Bourdeaux, he ra- 
tified the treaty concluded at More with the king 
of England. From Bourdeaux he came to Cognac, 
where he made ſome ſtay with the viceroy of Naples, 
ſtill in his train, preſſing him to ratify and execute 
the treaty of Madrid, or return to Spain, as he had 
ſworn to do when he ſigned that treaty ; but all in 
vain, for the French monarch at length told the 
viceroy in plain terms, that as the treaty did not 
concern himſelf alone, but all his realm, particu- 


larly his ſubjects of Burgundy, he could not there- 
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fore ratify it before he had aſſembled the ſtates of 
his kingdom, eſpecially thoſe of that duchy.” 
But he offered to give the emperor two millions of 
crowns as an equivalent for Burgundy; but Charles 
would not conſent to the leaſt alteration in the treaty, 

The pope, the Venetians, and the duke of Mi- 
lan, had readily foreſeen that Francis would act in 
this manner, as the treaty of Madrid had been ex- 
torted from him, while under confinement, and there. 
fore they ſent private agents to Cognac, who hav- 
ing found Dr. Taylor there, who had been ſent by 
Wolſey from the court of England, they, on con- 
ferring together, ſoon found out that their diſpoſi. 
tions were the ſame, namely, to curb the riſfin 
power of the emperor; and having ſounded Fran- 
cis on this head, they likewiſe found him perfectly 
ready to concur with them therein, and in a ſhorr 
time they concluded a treaty with Francis, at Co- 
gnac, on the twenty-ſecond of May, which was 
chriſtened by the name of the Moſt Holy League 
and was entirely the effect of that great aſcendancy 
which England had then ia the atfairs of Europe 
for the terms were in a manner dictated by Wol- 
ſey, and were zs follow. 

« The alla were, at their common expence, to 
levy an army of thirty thouland foot, two thouſand 
hve hun ed men at arms, and three thouiand 
lighe horte, the particular number which each 
power was to furniſh being ſpecified : and the like 
agreement made with regard to the ſhips and gal- 
lies they were reſpectively to equip. They were 
immediately to levy Swils troops, and Francis was 
ro aſſiſt them therein by his credit with the can- 
cons, whom he was to engage, if poſſible, to un- 
dertake the defence of the Milaneſe, on the ſame 
conditions they had done formerly. The king of 
France engaged never to diſturb Francis Sforza in 
the enjoyment of the duchy of Milan, upon his 
paying him an annuity not exceeding fifty thouſand 
crowns a year, in lieu of his pretenſions, and pro- 
viding for his brother Maximilian, who had for 
ſome years had a large penſion in France for his 
ſubſiſtence, The duke was likewiſe to marry a 
princeſs of the blood of France, choſen by the 
pope; and the county of Aſti was to be reſtored to 
the king as having been the eſtate of his anceſtors ; 
or at leaſt, the government thereof be given to his 
ſon, the duke of Orleans. The ſovereignty and 
title of lord of Genoa were to be reſtored to the 
king: and if the emperor rejected the common re- 
queſt of all the allies, for ſetting the two ſons of 
France at liberty; for leaving all the Italian princes 
in quiet poſſeſſion of their territories; for being at- 
tended, when he came to Italy to be crowned, with 


no greater a train than the pope, the duke of Mi- 


lan, and the Venetians ſhould think confiſtent with 
the ſafety of the country, and ſuitable to his im- 
perial dignity ; and for paying the ſums he owed to 
the king of England, by ſeveral treaties; they 
were, when they had driven his troops out of the 
Milaneſe, to invade Naples. If this kingdom was 
reduced, the pope was fo diſpoſe of it ; but who- 
ever ſhould be placed. on the throne was to pay 
the king of France an annuity not leſs than ſeventy- 
five thouſand crowns a year; otherwiſe this prince 
was to reclaim all his rights, and might enter thereon. 
The family of Medici was to be maintained at 
Florence, with all their rights and prerogatives. 


+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiv. p. 308. 
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And the king of England, being declared protector 
of the league, was, in gratitude for his ſervices, 
to have a duchy or principality in Naples, worth 
thirty-ſix thouſand ducats a year z and the cardinal 
of York, for his good ſervices, was to have another 
of ten thouland; to theinſelves and ſucceſſors“.“ 
Such were the principal articles of this league, 
which was made while the Imperial ambaſſadors 
were at Cognac, though they knew nothing of it 
till the next month, In the mean time they repre- 
ſented to Francis, that, norwithſtanding the ſtates 
of Burgundy might refuſe to comply with the pro 
miſed ceſſion of that duchy, his majeſty might ſtill 
keep his word by returning to his priſon in Spain, 
as his anceſtor, king John, had done with regard 
to England. But Francis complained of the ill 
treatment he had met with in his captivity, and re- 
peated his offer of two millions of crowns in lieu 
of Burgundy, and the like ſum for the ranſom of 
his two ſons. The ambaſſadors upon this ſent an- 
other expreſs to their court, who returned with the 
emperor's ultimate reſolution, to run all hazards 
rather than ſuffer the leaſt abatement in the articles 
ſtipulated by the treaty of Madrid. 

The ambaſſadors returning this anſwer from their 
maſter, were ſurprized with the league above-men- 
tioned being publiſhed in their preſence; upon this 
they took their leave of the French court immedi- 
ately, and returned to Spain, 

The chief view of the French king in entering 
into the league of Cognac, ſrems to have been to 
frighten the emperor, hoping that the open decla- 
ration of the court of England to aſſiſt him with all 
its forces, would give weight to the inſtances that 
Henry was at this time actually making at the Im- 
perial court for delivering him back his children; 
and accordingly he was not very forward in drawing 
the ſword, becauſe willing to leave room for an ac- 
commodation. But this conduct had almoſt prov- 
ed the ruin of the Italian ſtates; for the pope and 
the Venetians, relying upon the aſſiſtance of France 
and England, ſent their troops into the field, un- 
der the command of the duke of Urbino; but 
the Swiſs forces, who were paid by France, and 
the marquis de Saluces, who commanded the French 
troops in Italy, were ſo ſlow in their motions, that 
Sforza, duke of Milan, who ſtill remained ſnut up 
in the caſtle of that city, was obliged, on the 
twenty - fourth of July, to ſurrender to the duke of 
Bourbon, the emperor's general, and retire to L o- 
di, which had been taken by the pope's troops. 

And now Charles reſolved to chaſtize thoſe allies 
who had deſerted him in the time of danger: of 
theſe the moſt conſiderable was the Roman pontiff, 
who, though he had chiefly owed his election to 
the good offices of the emperor, had been fo un- 
grateful as to abandon the intereſt of his benefactor, 
and eſpouſe the cauſe of the French monarch. In 
order to puniſh his holineſs for this inſtance of per- 
fidy and ingratitude, Charles commanded the duke 
of Burgundy to advance towards the city of Rome, 
and attack Clement VII. in his capital, Bourbon 
executed his commiſſion with equal bravery and 
conduct; and, though he loſt his life in the at- 
tempt , the prince of Orange, who ſucceeded 


ö 
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length ſtormed and ſacked, and the 
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him in the command, continued the aſſault with 
ſo much vigour and reſolution, that the city was at 


pope himſelf 
made priſoner. | | 

The kings of France and England were fo great- 
ly alarmed at the rapid run of ſucceſs which con- 
ſtantly attended the emperor's arms, that they now 
engaged in a freſh league to oppole the growing 


power of that formidable monarch. Accordingly, 


Francis having ſent a folemn embaſly ro London; 
in the ſpring of the year 1527, the negotiators. 
made ſo good uſe of their time, that, on the laſt 
day of April, according to the lord Herbert, three 
treaties were concluded. The contents of the firſt 
were, | 
That the two kings ſhould jointly ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors to the emperor, with offers concerning the 
the ranſom of the two hoſtages, and to demand the 
payment of what was due to the king of England. 

That if he rejected the offers, or gave no an- 
ſwer within twenty days, the two kings ſhould pro- 
claim war againſt him. 

& Another article of this treaty contained a mu- 
tual engagement for the marriage of Francis, or his 
ſon the duke of Orleans, with the princeſs Mary, at 
the king of France's choice, and upon ſuch terms 
as ſhould be agreed on when the time came .“ Pro- 
bably, this treaty was to be made public, in order 
to induce the emperor to deſiſt from his claim to 
Burgundy and be ſatisfied with the offered equi-. 
valent. | 

By the ſecond, it was agreed, | 

That in caſe the emperor rejected their pro- 

poſals or deferred his anſwer, all commerce ſhould, 


be forbidden with his ſubjects by the two kings, 
allowing them however forty days to withdraw their 
effects. 


That the two kings ſhould make war upon the 


emperor in the Low Countries, with an army of 


thirty thouſand foot and fifteen hundred men at 


arms, and that two thirds of the foot and all the 
| horle ij ſhould be furniſhed by the king of France. 


a fleet with fifteen 


That they ſhould 2 * 1 5 
ing of France ſhou 


thouſand men, whercof the 
find ten thouſand. 


| « Thar if the king of Portugal or any other 


prince or ſtate ſhould join with the emperor, they 
ſhould be declared enemies to both the kings, 
That the pope and Venetians ſhould be deem- 
ed included in the league, provided they continued 
the war 1n Italy. ny 
«© That the king of France ſhould endeavour to 
perſuade the king of Navarre, the duke of Guel- 
dres, and Robert de la Mark, to make war upgn 
the emperor. %% 
„That the two kings ſhould uſe their joint en- 
deavours to encourage John de Zapol to proſecute 
his right to the crown of Hungary, in caſe he had 
not already made an alliance with the Turk, in 
order to keep the emperor's brother Ferdinand em- 
ployed in thoſe parts. | 1 
„That the league ſhould be notified to the 
princes of Germany, and the two kings endeavour 
to prevent their aſſiſting the emperor.” 
The ſubſtance, of the third treaty was: 


— 


* Guicciardin, Belcar. lib. xviii. n. 54. 

.+ «He was ſhot dead, as he was planting a ladder with his 
own hand again a baſtion. Guicciardini. 

t Hall ſays, the people were very much againſt this match, 


hecauſe the princeſs Mary being Henry's preſumptive heir, if 


he died without ſons, ſtie would of courſe ſucceed to the throne; 
and, on account of her marriage, it was feared ſhe would be 


too much under the influence of France. Fol. 155. 


Twenty thoutand foot, and fifteen hundred men at arms, 
Lord Herbert, p. $1. 
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« ], That this treaty ſhould not derogate from | 


that of More, which remained in force. 

« II. That there ſhould be perpetual peace be- 
tween Francis and Henry and their reſpective ſub- 
ſects. 
* 4 III. That neither of them ſhould give aid or 
advice to any perſon whatever that ſnould attack 
the dominions of the other. 

« IV. Henry renounced for himſelf and ſucceſ- 


ſors all right and title to the kingdom of France 9, 


and in general, whatever Francis now poſſeſſed. 

« V. In canſideration whereof, Francis bound 
kimſelf and ſucceſſors to pay to Henry's ſucceſſors 
an annual penſion for ever, of fifty thouſand 
crowns, at two payments namely, on the firlt of 
May and the firſt of November, and that the pay- 

ment of the penfion ſhould commence, on the firſt 

of thoſe two days which ſhould happen after Henry's 
death, without deduction of what ſhould remain to 
be paid after Henry's decesſe of the two millions 
ſtipulated by the treaty of More. : 

« VI. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give 
yearly to Henry fifteen thouſand crowns worth of 
falt of Bruage J, beſides the fore-mentioned fifty 
thouſand crowns. ET: 

« VII. That to prevent the objection which 

ight hereafter be made, that a king cannot bind 
his ſucteſſors, the two kings ſhould cauſe the treaty 
to be confirmed by the ſtates of their realms, and 
held as a perpetual and inviolable law. | 

% VIII. That the treaty ſhould be approved and 
confirmed by the archbiſhops, biſhops, princes, 
dukes, carls, barons, and other great men of the 
two kingdoms, whoſe names were inſerted in this 
article, under forfeiture of all their goods; and by 
the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, Roan, Bour- 
deaux, as well as by all the courts of juſtice in 
England.” : 
. Fhe news of the pope's captivity arriving ſoon 
after the concluſion of theſe treaties, the parties 
agreed, that, inſtead of carrying the war on in the 
Low Countries, they ſhould act ſolely in Italy; and 
as Engliſh troops could not be tranſported into 
that country without great trouble, time, and ex- 
pence, the French king took upon himſelf the 
maintenance of the war, on condition of Henry's 
paying him a certain monthly ſubſidy. And now, 
as a mutual earneſt of friendſhip, Francis beſtowed 
upon Henry the order of a _— of St. Michael; 
while Henty, in return, choſe Francis a knight of 
the Garter. | 

The pope's impriſonment affording reaſon to fuſ- 
pect that the emperor might force him to fome im- 

roper ule of his eccleſiaſtical authority, cardinal 
Woiſey was ſent over to Francis about the meaſures 
fit to be taken on the ſubject. They met a Amiens, 
and, on the eighteenth of Auguſt, agreed, . that 
neither king ſhould allow a general council (the li- 
berty of which conſtituted its —— authority) 
to be either called or ſit, nor admit any bull to be 
iſſued to the prejudice of either realms, whilſt the 

Pope continued in captivity ; and that the method 
of government in ſpiritual matters, in both realms, 
during that time, ſhould be ſettled for England by 
the cardinal of York, with the concurrence of a 


convocation; and in France, by the king and an | 
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aſſembly of the French clergy: at the ſame time it 
was agreed, that the princeſs Mary of England 
ſhould be given to the duke of Orleans (inſtead of 
Francis), as of a more ſuitable age for her; and 
that this young prince ſhould be brought up in the 
court of England“. 

The emperor was extremely perplexed at theſe 
negociations, and ſought to break their force by 
ſeeming to comply with the propoſitions which 
Francis had made to the viceroy of Naples, when 
the latter required him to ratify the treaty of Ma- 
drid: but he paid all the compliment of this com- 
pliance to Henry, whoſe ambaſſadors at his court 
were daily preſſing for the enlargement of the pope; 
and he now publiſhed a kind of manifeſto, as from 
himſelf, addreſſed to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
dared at Valladolid, in which he ſpecifies not only 
his own conceſſions, but the offers of Francis: a 
copy of theſe articles were alſo tranſmitted to Wol- 
ſey, who was acquainted that Charles had ſignified 
he was willing to have them moderated by the king 
of England. At the ſame time, to bring that 
monarch, if poſſible, off from the allies of the 
Clementine or Moſt Holy League, Charles offered 
by one of his miniſters, to give the daughter 
of Portugal, with the Milaneſe for her dowry, 
to the duke of Richmond, Henry's beloved na- 
tural ſon; but matters had now taken a new 
turn, and very little attention was paid to what 
Charles propoſed, who next endeavoured to gain 
over the cardinal, by advantageous offers; but 
Wolſey was too far engaged with Francis to retreat, 
or he was determined at all events to be revenged 
on the emperor, by whom he had been twice de- 
ceived and perhaps the king's divorce from Ca- 
therine was already reſolved upon, in which caſe 
he could not poſſibly eſpouſe the intereſt of Charles. 


Certain it is, the cardinal, in a letter to the king, 


dated on the thirty - fitſt of Auguſt, told him it was 
already reported in Spain, that his majeſty intend- 
ed to obtain a divorce ;z and counſelled him to ſend 
orders to his ambaſſadors in that country to ſtifle 


the rumour as ſoon poſſible, by alleging it had no 


other foundation than ſome ſcruples expreſſed by 
the biſhop of Tarbe, one of the plenipotentiaries 
from the French king to the court of England, on 
the ſubject of the propoſed match between the duke 
of Orleans and the princeſs Mary, as if there had 
been ſome room to doubt her legitimacy. 

At the ſame time the cardinal ſhewed himſelf re- 
ſolved to compaſs his ends by arms, if he could 
not by treaty; at leaſt he continued to act as if 
arms were the moſt effectual means to give ſucceſs 
to negociations, for he perſuaded Francis to fend 
orders to marſha] Lautrec, his general for Italy, to 


advance into that country, in ſupport of the Cle- 


mentine league, at the head of the French army, 
which was to join that of the Italian princes. 
Accordingly, on the firſt of Auguſt, Lautrec, 
entering the Milaneſe, took Alexandria; and ſoon 
after, aſſiſted by Doria, who commanded a ſquadron 
of fourteen gallies for the king of France, he in- 
veſted Genoa by ſea and land, and obliged that city 
to capitulate, and the marſhal de Trevulce was ap- 
pointed to command the garriſon. The Lomeline, 


Viginnano, Bragraſſa, and Pavia were his next 


i * —t——— 


J Jus, titulum, & verum dominium in regno Franciz. leagues from Rochelle. The ſalt in this diſtrict brings in the 


Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 220. 


q A town in —— famous for its ſaltepits, about eight! _* Lord Herbert, p. 85. 


king of France fourteen millions of livres per annum. 


conqueſts; 
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and Antonio de Legna, who command- 
ais not having a foficient force to reſiſt 
him, be might eaſily have made himſelf, maſter 
of that capital; but by his affected delays he 
plainly hewed that he had private orders not to be 
too much in earneſt. The king of France was as 
yet uncertain of the iſſue of the treaty for the ran- 
jom of his ſons; and if the emperor could be pre- 
vailed upon to accept of the ceſſion of the Milaneſe 
inſtead of Burgundy, rather than run the hazard 
of loſing both, that project would have been ob. 
ſtructed by the putting of Francis Sforza in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the capital of his duchy. 1 
Theſe were not reaſons to be urged to the princes 
of the league; but Wolſey having given the pope, 
who entirely depended upon the friendſhip of 
the Engliſh court, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, cardinal Cibo was ſent to 
ſummon Lautrec to march directly to Rome for 
the pope's relief, in conſequence of the treaties 
lately concluded between the courts of England 
and France. Lautrec took a middle way between 
the ſolicitations of the duke of Milan and the Ve- 
netians, who preſſed him to make himſelf ſure of 
the Milaneſe, the applications of the pope, and 
the ſecret views of his own court. He left the 
conqueſt of Milan to be completed by the forces 
of the Venetians and Sforza; and, paſling the Po, 
on the eighteenth of October, he took poſſeſſion of 
Parma and Placentia, which opened their gates to 
him, and at the ſame time he found means to 
draw off the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua from the 
emperor's intereſt, 
That prince, ſeeing the ill effects of his detain- 
ing the pope a captive in the ſtorm that was railing 
againſt him, came to a reſolution of ſetting his 
holineſs at liberty, and had ſent an order to the vice- 
roy of Naples for that pos but as the ſecurity 
he exacted from the pope for his ranſom was greater 
than the pontiff could grant, the negociation pro- 
ceeded very ſlowly ; but the march of Lautrec for 
the eccleſiaſtical dominions haſtened the treaty, 
which was at length concluded to this effect: 
That the pope fhould not oppoſe the emperor 
with regard either to Milan or Naples; that his 
holineſs ſhould grant to Charles the teath of all 
eccleſiaſtical revenues within his dominions ; that 
he ſhould pay ninety-five thouſand ducats be- 
fore he left the caſtle of St..Angelo (where he 
was detained priſoner), and thrice that ſum af- 
terwards ; that, till the two firſt payments ſhould 
be made, the pope ſhould be conducted to ſome 
place of ſafety, out of Rome, and give hoſ- 
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The treaty being ſigned, and the cardinals of 
Ceſſis and Orſino delivered in hoſtage, it was agreed, 
that, on the tenth of December, the pope ſhould 
be taken out of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and con- 
ducted to a place appointed; but, as he was afraid 
of being detained a good while longer, as he was 
not in a condition to perform the pecuniary ſtipu- 
lations, he made his eſca, e in diſguiſe the night 
before, and was eſcorted by Lewis Gonzaga to Or- 
vieto, 3 | 
As ſoon as Lautrec heard that the pope was at 
liberty, he reſtored to him the city of Parma, and 
marched to Bologna, where he ſtaid three weeks, 
expecting freſh orders from the king his maſter. 
Some days after, he received a letter from the pope, 
acknowleging himſelf indebted to the marſhal for 
his liberty; at the ſame time acquainting him, 
that having been forced to grant the Imperialiſts 
whatever they were pleaſed to demand of him, he 
did not think himſelf bound to keep his word. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, Hen- 
ry's attention was engaged by an affair of a more 
domeſtic, and to him of a more important, nature: 
this was no other than a divorce from his queen 
Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
King and queen of Spain, and aunt to Charles V. 
This affair is the moſt remarkable we meet with in 
the hiſtory of almoſt any country, whether we 
conſider it in itfelf, with reſpect to the parties con- 
cerned, or, for the conſequences it was attended 
with, 

Henry VIII. was, by nature, ſenſual, violent, 
and obſtinate in his deſires : he had lately caſt his 
eyes on Anne Boleyn *, a young lady of his court, 
who at this juncture was one of the maids of honour 
to the queen; her free and ſprightly carriage ſeem- 
ed to promiſe very little reſiſtance, nevertheleſs ſhe 
had ſtill the prudence not to yield to the king's ſo- 
licitations, by which ſhe ſo inflamed his paſſion that 
he reſolved to make her his wife. 

But how was he to procure a divorce, or annul 
his marriage with a perſon like queen Catherine, 
whom he could not reproach with harſnneſs, ill 
conduct, nor even that moroſe humour which is fo 
frequently found in women of ſtrict virtue? Add 
to this, that he had lived with her upwards of 
eighteen years, during which time ſhe had brought 
him three children, of which there was one till 
living, viz. the princeſs Mary, afterwards queen 
of England. Catherine was a princeſs of the higheſt 
quality, powerful in her family, relations, and 
friends; her title to be his wife had been confirmed 
by all the ſanction which could be given by that 
religion to which he and all the greateſt princes of 


Anna, or Anne Boleyn was of a good though not a 
noble family. Sir Thomas Boleyn, her father, married a 
ſiſter of the duke of Norfolk, and had by her this Anne, who 
was born, according to Camden, in 150%, about two years 
before Henry VIII. mounted the throne. Her father was 
twice ambaſſador to Francis I. in 1545, and again in 1317. 
He was made viſcount Rochford in 1525 ; and afterwards earl 
of Wiltſhire and Ormond, in right of his mother. Anne, 
his daughter, when only ſeven years of age, was carried over 
to France, in 1514, wien Mary, the King's ſiſter, went and 
conſummated her marriage, at Abbeville, with Lewis XII. 
and after that king's deceaſe ſhe continued in the French court, 
in the ſame poſt So Claude, conſort of Francis I. till that 
queen's deceaſe, when ſhe was taken into the family of Mar- 
— ducheſs of Alengon. Coming from France in 1825, 

er father brought her to court, where Henry's queen Ca- 
therine took ſnch a liking to her, that ſhe made her one of her 
maids of honour. Her fine perſon, livgly wit, and pleaſant 
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and agreeable converſation, accompanied with all the eaſe, po- 
liteneſs, accompliſhments, and graces, which an education in 
the court of France could give her, naturally procured her many 
admirers ; among theſe, Henry, lord Piercy, ſon and heir to 
the carl of Northumberland, gained ſo much upon het affections, 
that ſ:lemn promiſes of marriage were made een them, in 
the preſence of witneſſes. This coming to the king's ears, 
who was by this time deeply ſmitten himſelf, he employed 
Wolſey, whoſe pupil the young nobleman was, to break of 
the match. Both parties were obliged to releaſe each other 
from their promiſes ; but retained ever after a violent reſent- 
ment a aal the cardinal, As for the lord Piercy, he was, 
by his father, ſoon after married to the daughter of the carl of 
Shrewſbury : and we ſhall ſee Anne mount the royal bed, and 
from thence be conducted to the ſcaffold. Sir Roger Twiſ- 


| den's Account of Anne Boleyn, from an authentic MS. 7. 
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Europe were devoted. This princeſs, as we have 
already ſeen, was firſt married to prince Ar- 
thur, eldeſt ſon to Henry VII. who died a few 


months after the nuptials Henry procured a diſ- 
penſation from pope Julius II. and made a contract 
of marriage between her and his ſecond fon, this 
Henry VIII. who, as ſoon as he came to the crown 
by his facher's death, was ſolemnly eſpouſed to her. 
A conſiderable time afterwards he had a natural 
ſon by one of his miſtreſſes, whom he created 
duke of Richmond, and of whom he was remark- 
ably fond; but he had then only conceived a diſ- 
like to his marriage, and no ſcruples of conſcience : 
but as ſoon as he fell fo paſſionately in love with 
Anne Boleyn, and found that he could not obtain 
her without marriage, he inſtantly began to feel a 
remorſe of conſcience, and ſhuddered to think how 
much he had offended God by having lived eigh- 
teen years with Catherine of Arragon as his wite. 

He was not long before he opened to Wolley the 
great ſecret of his heart; and this artful miniſter, 
affecting to belicve that thoſe ſentiments did not 

ring from the diſtaſte of an old, nor the love of a 
new object, but purely from ſcruples of conſcience, 
fell in with his maſter's deſigns about the divorce, 
and thought he could not have found a time more 
favourable than the preſent to his wiſhes : France 
depended on the friendſhip of England, and the 
pope could be relieved only by Henry's ſupport ; 
and Wolſey doubted not, by his addreſs, his au- 
thority, and the force of his money (he being then 
about to ſet out for France, whither he was to car- 

with him twenty four thouſand pounds in ſpecie) 
x 9 he ſhould be able to procure powers to him- 
ſelf from the pope for determining the matter of 
the divorce in Henry's favour. 

As the pope was at this time in captivity, and no 
ſuits could be regularly carried on in the. court of 
Rome, two methods were propoſed for getting the 
affair diſpatched : one was, to engage the cardinals, 
not impriſoned with the pope, to meet at Avignon, 
and take upon them the adminiſtration of eccleſi- 
aftical affairs during Clement's detention: the other 
was, to obtain from the pope a commiſſion, con- 
ſtituting Wolſey his vicar- general in all countries 
on this ſide the Alps“. But the latter of theſe 
methods was diſagreeable to the French, and the 
former was deemed very difficult, if not impracti- 
cable. 

However, as the pope's compliance with any 
requeſt of the court of England was not doubted, | 
under his preſent circumſtances, the king ſent Dr. 
Knight as his envoy to Rome, ordering him to paſs | 
by . in France, where the cardinal then 
was, and to receive his eminency's inſtructions for 
his conduct. Knight did ſo; and having received 
them, proceeded on his journey, being furniſhed 
with two inſtruments, drawn up in England and 
reviſed by the cardinal, which the pope was to be 
requeſted to ſign, viz. a commiſſion to Wolſey, 
empowering him to call in whom he pleaſed to his 
aſſiſtance, to enquire into the validity of pope Ju- 
lius's bull; to proceed in the cauſe, and to give 
ſentence with regard to the divorce and ſubſequent 
marriage: for which laſt the pope was likewiſe de- 
ſired to grant a diſpenſation. He was alſo to bind 
himſelf never to repeal theſe acts. At the ſame 
time Knight was furniſhed with ten thouſand du- 
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over to favour his ſolicitations. But as the pope 
was priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh captain, 
it was impoſſible for Knight to have an audience; 
he found. means, however, to convey to his holi— 
neſs a memorial, containing the ſum of his com- 
miſſion, to which the pope returned a favourable 
anſwer : but as it was impracticable for the Eng— 
liſh envoy to have acceſs to the pontiff's perton, 
the matter was carried no farther at that time. 

This ſeems to have occalioned Henry's recalling 
the cardinal from France, in order to conſult hin 
again on the difficulties attending this afFrir: Wel— 
ley accordingly arr.ved on the thirti-th of Septem- 
ber, bringing back with him the great-ſeal of Eng- 
land, which, by an unprecedented ſtrain of power, 
he had carried over to France, and left at Calais, 

Upon the pope's eſcaping from Rome ty Oryi- 
eto, on the ninth of December, Knight followed 
him thither, as did alſo fir Gregory Call, the 
king's agent in Italy, and ren-wed their inſ-ances 
for the acts being forthwith expedited, Clements 
circumſtances were now ſuch that he was grea:!y 
perplexed how to act. To have annulled the mar- 
riage under the preſent circumſtances of its being 
contracted and conſummated contrary to a law 
which was morally irreverſible, and eternally bind- 
ing, would have given a mortal blow to the high 
claim of the diſpenſing power in popes : to grant 
the acts in his then ſituation, while the French 
army was at a diſtance from his relief, and 
while he was ſurrounded by the troops of his in- 
veterate enemy, appeared to him certain deſtruc- 
tion. On the other hand, he knew of what great ſer- 
vice the court of England had been, and could 
be, to him, and dreaded every thing from its re- 
ſentment, ſhould he diſoblige Henry in this favou- 
rite point. He therefore endeav>ured to find a 
medium between throwing himſelf entirely into the 
arms of the emperor, and making him his irrecon- 
cileable enemy; he therefore fer all his wits to 
work to ſpin out the affair by ways and means the 
king miſtruſted not: to that end he told the Eng- 
liſh envoys, that, before he ſigned the acts, he 
ſhould be glad to conſult the cardinal de Santi 
Quatro, 

Knight and Caſſali, on hearing this, immedi- 
ately repaired to that cardinal, and offered him four 
thouſand crowns down, if he would befriend them 
in their ſuit, with other promiſes more than ſuffi- 
cient to biaſs a needy and plundered Italian: he 
promiſed them all the good offices in his power; 
bur his eminency and the pope ſeem to have un- 
derſtood each other perfectly well, tor the cardinal 
having examined the inſtruments drawn up by 
Wolſey, found very your faults in them, parti: 
cularly in the affair of the commiſſion, and took 
upon him to draw up one more perfect : which 
done, Knight and Caſſali went to the pope, and 
prefled him to bgn. 

His holineſs finding himſel/ ſo much preſſed, 

ut into their hands the commiſſion for cardinal 

Volſey to try the marriage, and the diſpenſation 
for the king; but with this expreſs proviſion, that 
Henry ſhould not proceed to any proceſs upon them 
before his holineſs was delivered from all appre- 
henſions from the Imperialiſts; at the ſame time 
he perſuaded the envoys to accept of the acts with 


— 
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a poſt-date, viz. April 13, 1528; by which he 
had it in his power, as the commiſſion could not 
operate before this date, to revoke it, in caſe 
the emperor was ſucceſsful; or deliberate upon 
the confirmation of it, if the allies ſhould pre- 
vail. As for the bull of decretal, to annul the 
marriage of Henry with Catherine, he promiſed 
to lend it to England aiter the agents. Thus, how- 
ever urgent Henry was to have this affair terminat- 
cd, he tound, at the cloſe of the year 1.527, that 
he was but jult where he began. 

While this affair was thus warmly ſoliciting at 
the court of Rome, a very ſtrong ſpirit was work- 
ing at the Engliſh court againſt cardinal Wolſey, 
by means of the new favourite, Anne Boleyn, who, 
being in her heart a great favourer of the reforma- 
tion began in religion by Luther and his followers, 
and knowing Wolſey to be a profeſſed enemy to 
that ſect, and to poſſeſs all Henry's eſteem, ſhe 
uled all her endeavours to eſtrange that prince from 
him. Something of this kind ſeems to have been 
effected about this time for Knight having ſet out 
for England with the commiſſion and diſpenſation, 
left Cailali behind at Orvietto, who received a dil- 
patch, dated December 27, but from whence it 
does not appear, requiring him to apply to the 
pope for a legate to be ſent over to England for 
determining the matter of a divorce. It is certain 
that Wolley does not appear to have been actuated 
in his proceedings in this affair, by any regard he 
had for Anne Boleyn; it rather ſeems that he had 
winked at the king's growing paſlion for her, but 
had never thought it would have terminated in ma- 
trimony ; and that when he found this likely to be 
the caſe, he cooled in the zeal he had before ex- 
preſſed for the divorce; and this might occaſion 
the ſending for a legate, who might be'tempted by 
advantageous offers to ſtir more heartily in favour 
of the king's deſires. 

Be that as it may, Caſſali, on receiving this diſ- 
patch, waited on the pope, and communicated the 
contents thereof to him. Clement was extremely 
alarmed at the demand, which could not, as the 
former acts had been, be granted without throwing 
off the maſk, and declaring to the Imperialiſts, who 
were (till maſters of Rome, that he was reſolved to 
proceed in the matter of the divorce : his holineſs, 
in this dilemma, ordered the cardinals de Santi 
Quatro and Simonetta, two of the moſt able of that 
venerable body remaining about him, to attend 
while the demand of the Engliſh court ſhould be 
debated before ſir Gregory Caſſali. After mature 
conſultation and deliberation, the pope gave it as 
his opinion, “ That if the queen ſhould, as ſhe 
certainly would, proteſt againſt the proceedings fo 
carried on in an incompetent place, and by judges 
who had it not in their power to be impartial, and 
appeal to his tribunal, he could not help avocating 
the thing to himlelf, which would give ſuch advan- 
tages to the Imperialiſts, as might diſappoint all 
Henry's wiſhes. That this being the unavoidable 
conſequence of any judicial proceeding, he thought 
. Henry's beſt way, if he really was convinced in 
conſciouſneſs of the unlawfulneſs of his marriage, 
was to proceed upon the commiſſion ſent to Wol- 
ley by ſecretary Knight, or upon his legatine ca- 
pacity, and for the king immediately, without 
any manner of noiſe, to marry another wife, and 
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then to ſend for a legate in full form to confirm the 
ſentence.” The two cardinals were ftrongly of the 
ſame opinion; and told Caſſali, „That in caſe the 
queen ſhould appeal, his holineſs could not, with- 
out flying in the face of all juſtice and decency, 
refule an inhibition to the Imperialiſts, and an avo- 
cation of the whole proceſs to the court of Rome: 
but that if the king went fo far as an actual marri- 
age, the pope could not be ſolicited for any inhi- 
bition, and would take care to confirm all the pro- 
ceedings, fo as that there ſhould be no manner of 
diſpute upon it.” His holineſs, at the ſame time, 
charged Caſſali, who was an Italian, to ſignify to 
the Engliſh court, that theſe were only the ſenti- 
ments of the two cardinals, Santi Quatro and 
Simonetta. As to the propoſal of ſending a le- 
gate, he ſaid, © there were but ſix cardinals of all 
the conclave qualified in point of abilities to be 
ſent, five of whom were very improper, on account 
of their bodily infirmities ; and that Campejo, who 
was very ill of the gout at Rome, was the only pro- 
per perion to be truſted: his holineſs concluded 
with deſiring Caſſali to acquaint the Engliſh court 
of his earneft diſpoſitions to oblige Henry in the 
affair, ſaying, that he was ture the emperor never 
would forgive him for what he had done, and thar 
he threw himſelf into his majeſty's arms; that he 
had but very faint hopes of relief from the French, 
or from any but the — of England and the car- 
dinal of York “.“ 

Henry looked upon this as a ſnare of the pope's. 
He conſidered, that it was not poſſible to have 
ſuch a cauſe tried without noiſe, ſin: e it was neceſ- 
ſary the queen ſhould be heard, otherwiſe the ſen- 
rence would be evidently void: in the next place, 
ſhould he do what the pope propoſed, he would 
have been entirely at the pontiff's mercy, who, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the canoniſts, would have 
had it in his power to refuſe to confirm the cardi- 
nal's ſentence, as well as the marriage that ſhould 
be contracted in conſequence thereof. It was there- 
fore determined to apply directly to the pope, and 
require new bulls, on pretence that the cardinal of 
York found his commiſſion inſufficient Purſuant to 
this reſolution the king ſent Stephen Gardiner, 
Wolley's ſecretary, and Edward Fox, both of them 
able men, the firſt one of the beſt canoniſts, the 
latter one of the deepeſt theologiſts in the age, to 
manage the affair. They were inſtructed to declare 
to the pope, that the king, conceiving the diſpenſa- 
tion to be inſuffictent to his purpoſe, they were come 
to have all impediments removed, in a more full 
and leſs exceptionable manner. Here we ſhall leave 
them, as we are now to attend the progrels of the 
war and differences among the three great powers 
of Europe, which had ſo great an influence in 
forwarding or retarding Henry's ſolicitations with 
the pope. 1 

The French and Enghh ambaſſadors had in vain 
exerted their utmoſt endeavours with the emperor 
to moderate the articles of the treaty of Madrid; 
but, after an infinite number of memorials, propo- 
ſitions, and replies, the emperor could only be 
brought to relax in the point of Burgundy, con- 
ſenting that his right to that duchy ſhould be de- 
termined in a way of juſtice ; upon which both 
French- and Engliſh ambaſſadors deſired leave to 
depart, which was very readily granted them: and, 


* Burnet. Lord Herbert. Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 36, c. 
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after they were gone, two perſons, who had come 
with them in their train, and whoſe characters were 
hitherto unknown, deſired an audience of Charles, 
and appeared to be the one Clarencieux and the 
other Guienne king at arms, who, being admitted 
into the Imperial preſence, on the twenty-ſecond 
day of January, 1528, at Burgos, Guienne defied 
Charles, in the name of Francis, on the following 
accounts : for not agreeing to a juſt and honour- 
able peace, and for detaining the two royal hol- 
tages; for not paying to the king of England the 
money due to him ; for having detained the pope a 
priſoner ; and for kindling a war in Italy. It was 
next the turn of Clarencieux, who ſpoke like the 
herald of him who was arbiter of the Chriſtian world, 
requiring Charles inſtantly to accept of the terms 
of peace which had been offered, or to receive his 
declaration of war, which he then pronounced. But 
both heralds, before they finiſhed their ſpeeches, 
declared they had orders to offer forty days notice 
to the ſubjects of Charles, for withdrawing their 
perſons and effects out of the dominions of the kings 
their maſters. 

A few days after, Charles ordered a long la- 
boured reply to be given to Clarencieux : it con- 
ſiſted, in the firſt place, of a gentle reproach to 
Henry, who ſeemed to ſeek for a quarrel : Charles 
ſaid, * That, upon his brother of England's ac- 
count, he had abated in the demands he could have 
made by the treaty of Madrid, even ſo far as to be 
contented to accept of the ſame propoſals which 
Francis, when at liberty, had made to the viceroy 
.of Naples : he diſclaimed having had any hand in 
the captivity of the pope, who he declared was now 
free : and he laid the non-payment of the juſt 
debts he owed to Henry, upon the ambaſſadors of 
the latter not being furniſhed with the original 
bonds and contracts, without which he could, as 
he ſaid, have no full acquittance : the matter of in- 
demnification was, he ſaid, not without its diffi- 
culties, which would require commiſſioners on both 
ſides to remove: as to the penalty upon the mar- 
riage, he ſaid, the civilians and canoniſts were 
agreed, that all penal ſtipulations, whereby the 
free power of marrying in a proper place, are, ip- 
ſo facto, void: that Henry could not make it ap- 
pear, that he had fulfilled on his part the treaty of 
Windſor, of which he ſought to avail himſelf: that 
he had required the princeſs Mary to be ſent to 
him, but had been refuſed; and that he had ſuffi- 
cient proofs in his hands of a marriage: treaty be- 
tween her and the king of Scotland, even while the 
contract between her and him (Charles) was ſup- 
poſed to be in full force; and this, as he conceived, 
turned the penalty upon Henry: he next took no- 
tice of the treatment de Praet, his ambaſſador, met 
with at the court of England, only for doing his 
duty; of the ſame court's entertaining Joachim, a 
declared French agent, in direct violation of the 
treaties between himſelf and Henry: he complain- 
ed of Henry riſing in his demands, in proportion 
as he abated in his; and of the groſs affront offered 
to the imperial houſe, if, as fame reported, Henry 
was ſoliciting a divorce from his queen : he next 
proceeds to reproach him with endeavouring to 
palm upon him a baſtard (as Henry muſt imply 
the princeſs Mary to be), if he was ſoliciting ſuch 
a divorce: he concludes with a bitter invective 
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againſt the cardinal, whoſe inſatiable ambition, he 
lays, led him to be his implacable enemy, becaulc 
he would not employ his army in Italy to make 
him pope, as he (the cardinal) had delired, and 
procured his maſter to write co him (Charles) to 
the like effect.“ 

But the emperor dealt not ſo complaiſantly with 
the king of France's herald, whom he ordered to 
tell his maſter, that he had acted like a knave and 
a villain, and that he would maintain it body to 
body; adding, that Francis ought not to have for- 
got the laſt converſation they had together. It ſeems, 
before Francis left Spain, the emperor aſking him 
one day, whether he did really and truly intend to 
perform all the articles capitulated between them ? 
the latter anſwered, ** Yes; and when you find 
that I do not keep my word with you, I wiſh and 
conſent that you hold me and publiſh me for a knave 
and a villain *. Francis, however, though conſcious 
of his having made this ſolemn proteſtation, was 
ſo incenſed at the uſe the emperor had made of it, 
that, in an inſtrument drawn up by his own hand, 
and read on the twenty- eighth of March before the 
Imperial ambaſſador at Paris, he gave the lye di- 
rect to the emperor, accepted his challenge, and re- 
quired Charles to appoint the field, which he did 
in the very place were Francis had been exchanged 
with his two ſons; but ſome difficulties ariſing 
thereon, and Francis affecting delays, theſe ebul- 
litions of a violent reſentment paſſed over without 
any great effects. 

The declaration of war was not agreeable either 
to the Engliſh or the Flemings, as it put a ſtop to 
the commerce, wherein both found great advan- 
tages, and being followed by a ſeizure of the Eng- 
liſn merchants and their effects in Spain, which 
produced a like ſeizure in England and the Low 
Countries. The pope's being ſet at liberty had 
cooled the reſentment which the Engliſh had con- 
ceived againſt the emperor on account of his hold- 
ing him captive, and their animoſities againſt France 
revived. The clothiers, ſpinners, carders, and other 
manufacturers in the country, ſuffered by the 
merchants not buying the cloths ſent to Blackwell- 
hall, under pretence they had no vend for any 
commodities :. this gave occaſion to a general un- 
eaſineſs, and Wolſey was blamed for precipitating 
the declaration of war, though agreeable, in the 
main, to the king's intentions, and the ſtipulations 
with France for acting jointly in that matter: but 
the Flemings, on their ſide, making the like com- 
plaints, Margaret of Auſtria ſent ambaſſadors to 
London to propoſe a truce for eight months with 
regard to all the countries under her government. 
This was ſigned on the fifteenth of June, by her's 
and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, and confirmed 
afterwards by the king of France and the emperor. 
This treaty put a ſtop to the war in all parts but 
Italy, the affairs of which country now claim a part 
of our attention. 

As ſoon as it was known that the negociations in 
Spain had ended in a declaration of war, the mar- 
ſnal de Lautrec entered Romagna, and, having re- 


duced Imola and Rimini to the pope's obedience, 


advanced, in the beginning of February, this year, 
1528, towards Rome, which the Imperialiſts, whoſe 
forces were by this time reduced to fifteen thou- 


ſand, immediately quitted, and retired into the 
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kingdom of Naples, whither Lautrec followed 


them; and, after having reduced ſeveral ſtrong 
towns in that kingdom to his obedience, he, on the 
ninth of May, ſat down before the city of Naples 
itſelf; but as the viceroy, Mongada, had thrown 
himſelf into the place with the greateſt part of the 
Imperial forces, the marſhal would nor venture 
to take it by force, but reſolved to reduce it by 
famine. With this view he poſted his army, a- 
mounting to thirty thouſand men, round the city 
by land, while Philippino Doria blocked it up on 
the ſea ſide with two men of war and eight gallies, 
belonging to his uncle Andrew Doria: by this diſ- 

ofition the beſieged were reduced to great ſtraits, 
and the French general thought himſelf at the eve 
of reducing the capital of Naples, when Andrew 
Doria, having taken ſome diſguſt againſt the French 
king, recalled his nephew Philippino with his gal- 
lies, and declared for the emperor; ſo that the 


French army, having no longer a communication 


by ſea, ſuffered as much as the belieged from a 
ſcarcity of proviſions. At length, to add to their 
misfortunes, their camp was infected by the plague, 
which carried off the greateſt part of the officers 
and ſoldiers; and the marſhal de Lautrec himſelf 
being ſeized with the diſtemper, he died of it on 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt. He was ſucceeded in the 
command by the marquis de Saluces, who imme- 
diately abandoned the enterprize, and retreated to 
Averſa, where he was beſieged in his turn by the 
Imperialiſts, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
Much about the ſame time Andrew Doria, having 
taken Genoa in the emperor's name, reſtored his 
country to liberty, eſtabliſhing that form of go- 
vernment which the inhabitants ſtill retain *. Thus 
the affairs of Italy, which, in the beginning of this 
year, had ſo promiſing an aſpect for Francis, were 
ſo entirely altered, that he had hardly any thing 
left in that country. . 

The war in Italy raiſed freſh obſtacles to Henry's 
divorce from Catherine. Gardiner and Fox arriv- 
ing at Orvieto when Lautrec was on his march 
towards Naples, pope Clement wanted to pro- 
tract the diſcuſſion of this affair until he ſhould ſee 
the ſucceſs of the campaign, and for this purpoſe 
endeavoured to amuſe Henry with a letter written 
in cypher, which nobody could explain. This be- 
haviour was greatly reſented by Henry, who ſent 
orders to his envoys to inſiſt upon his former de- 
mands, and at the ſame time to repreſent to his ho- 
lineſs, that the king was unalterably determined 
never to bed more with Catherine, on account of 
the ſcruples which troubled his conſcience, © when 
he conſidered how expreſly it was forbidden by the 
Levitical law, to uncover the nakedneſs of his 
brother's wife, or go in to his wife's ſiſter. They 
were at the ſame time ordered to repreſent how 
much Henry was affected by the untimely deaths of 
ſeveral of his children, which he conſidered as a 
divine judgment upon him for his breach of the 
above ſacred law, eſpecially when he had no valid 
diſpenſation in the caſe, as ſeveral learned canoniſts 
had agreed that pope Julius's bull of diſpenſation 
being granted on the falſe ſuggeſtion of the marri- 
age being neceſſary to preſerve the peace between 
the crowns of England and Spain, and at the 
requeſt of Henry (VIII.) then not above twelve 
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years of age, and not only incapable of making ſuch 
a requeſt, but abſolutely ignorant of the whole 
tranſaction; and being afterwards extinguiſhed by 
a ſecret proteſtation againſt this marriage, which 
this prince made when he came to age of puberty, 
and by the death of Henry VII. was for theſe rea- 
ſons invalid, and the marriage conſequent there- 
upon illegal +.” 

Clement thus importuned, and animated by the 
hopes of ſeeing Naples ſoon reduced by the French 
(whoſe king ſtrongly ſupported Henry's cauſe with 
the pope, both as his brother in-law and ally, and 
likewiſe as the enemy of Charles V.) granted, on 
the twenty-eighth of June this year, a bull, ap- 
pointing the cardinals Campejo and Wolley his le- 
gates a latere, conſtituting them his vicegerents in 
the affair of the divorce, and for that purpoſe veſt- 
ing them with his whole authority; he allo con- 
ſented to furniſh Campejo with a decretal, annull- 
ing the king's marriage. Thele conceſſions were 
made at different periods, to protract the time; 
and when he was at laſt prevailed upon to ſign 
the decretal, he did it very privately, without the 
knowlege of any of his council, and inſiſted that 
no other uſe ſhould be made of it, but barely to 
ſhew it to the king and cardinal Wolſey. This 
laſt, conſidering it as an honourable teſtimony 
as well of his own merit and the pope's favour 
to him, as of his own zeal for the divorce, uſed 
afterwards very ſtrong inſtances with Clement 
for leave that it might. be ſhewn to the privy- 
council of England; but the Imperialiſts being 
by that time maſters of Italy, the pope abſo- 
lutely refuſed his conſent; and (according to 
Burnet's Collection of Records) ſent orders to 
Campejo, who had carried it over with him, 
to burn it, that he might be no more teazed on 
the ſubject. 

As this decretal was not to be made public, 
Gardiner laboured to get the intent of it anſwered, 
in ſome degree, by another inſtrument that mighr 
be ſhewed, and engaged the pope, on the third of 
July, to ſign a promiſe, or, as it is termed, polli- 
citation, importing, that he would nor, on any 
pretence whatever, grant any bull, brief, or other 
writ for inhibiting or revoking the commiſſion 
granted to the two legates, for delaying the proceſs 
or for interrupting them in proceeding to the full 
and final execution of that commiſſion : but if he 
ſhould (which God forbid) do any thing of that 
kind, he declared every ſuch act or attempt to be 
void, and adjudged it to be of no force or effi- 
cacy 4.“ | 

This ſeems to be the laſt act of compliance which 
the pope did in favour of Henry; for, notwith- 
ſtanding all this prince's inſtances, ſupported by 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons of his envoys, Gardiner and 
Fox, for preventing all delays, Campejo, waiting 
the event of the ſiege of Naples, was ſo ſlow in 
his motions, that he did not reach London till the 
beginning of October. Upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, he began his legation by exhorting the king 
to live in good underſtanding with Catherine, and 
deſiſt from his ſolicitation of the divorce : this ad- 
vice being very ill received, he endeavoured to 
perſuade the queen to conſent to the ſeparation z 
but his counſel was rejected by Catherine, who told 


* Guicciardin. lib, xviii. Du Bellay, lib. iii. 
+ Coll. Records, in Burnet, vol. ii. no 26. 
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him, ſhe was the king's lawful wife, and ſo would 
continue until ſhe ſhould be declared otherwiſe by 
the ſentence of the pope himſelf, for that ſhe was 
reſolved not to admit ſuch partial judges as he and 
Wolſey were, to give ſentence in the cauſe. Then 
the legate declared he could proceed no farther, 
till he ſent to his holineſs for freſh inſtructions. 

Henry, vexed at theſe tedious and dilatory pro- 
ceedings, ſent, in December, fir Francis Bryan, 
couſin german to Anne Boleyn, and Peter Vannes, 
his Latin ſecretary, to the court of Rome, to diſ- 
cover, if poſſible, the real ſentiments of his holi. 
nels, to ſearch the pope's chancery tor a pretended 
brief *, which, as the queen's friends alleged, con- 
firmed the diſpenſation of her marriage, granted by 
pope Julius II. and to propoſe ſome plauſible expedi- 
ents for facilitating the determination of the divorce. 
Thele agents, however, found it impoſſible to 
dive into the real deſigns of Clement. That ſubtle 

ontiff was at this time treating with the emperor, 
who made him very advantageous propoſals to gain 
him over to his intereſt, which Clement, incenſed 
at the Venetians for detaining Ravenna and Cerva 
from him, was not diſinclined to accept; and he 
found means to protract the cauſe of the divorce by 
all the arts of delays, promiſes, and denials, in 
hopes that Henry's paſſion would not laſt ſo long 
as an Italian negociation; but herein he was de- 
ceived, for the Engliſh monarch growing more and 
more impatient to enjoy the object of his amoroug 
wiſhes, ſent orders to his envoys to tell the pope 

lainly, in his name, that, ſhould he refuſe grant- 
ing the ſatisfaction demanded, England would cer- 
tainly renounce him and all the popes his ſucceſſors; 
and that, as the king of England had'engaged in 
the war merely with a view to deliver his holineſs 
from impriſonment, all Chriſtendom would look 
with horror upon his ingraticude, ſhould he engage 
in any league againſt his deliverer, of which a re- 
port currently prevailed. Theſe remonſtrances, 
however, produced no effect upon the pope, who an- 
ſwered only in general terms, and pretended to think 
himſelf in a very dangerous ſituation, from which 

he could be relieved by nothing but the ſignal in- 
terpoſition of Heaven. 

Although the pope ſeemed reſolved to thwart 
the king, yet his holineſs did not chuſe to loſe the 
only friend about Henry's perſon, who could pre- 
ſerve him firm with France, and break any views 
he might have of connections with the proteſtant 
princes, and therefore he ſtill continued to heap fa- 
vours upon Wolſey: he granted him ſeveral bulls 
for ſuppreſſing divers ſmall monaſteries, and many 
other grants towards the eſtabliſhment of his two 
colleges, which he knew the cardinal had very 
much at heart; he alſo collated him to the rich 
biſhopric of Wincheſter, vacant by the death of old 
Fox, which happened about this time. 


| 
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Before we cloſe the tranſactions of this year, it 
will be neceſſary to mention ſomething concerning 
the affairs of Scotland. Henry, in the courſe of 
this year, ſent ambaſſadors to the court of his ne- 
phew, James V. with propolals of peace; but a; 
this could not be effected, on account of the diſ- 
tractions of that kingdom, which was divided into 
two factions, headed by the queen-dowager and the 
family of Douglas, a truce was concluded, at 
Berwick, for five years; in a ſeparate article ot 
which it was ſtipulated, that the earl of Angus, 
his brother George, and uncle Archibald, might 
be received and protected in England, on condi- 
tion that they ſhould deliver up to their ſovereign 
the places they held in Scotland; and thar, in caſe 
they ſhould make inroads into their own country, 
the king of England ſhould repair the damages, as 
if it had been done by his own ſubjects +,” 

But now a violent diſtemper which ſeized the 
pope, in the beginning of the year 1529, ſeemed 
to be the forerunner of a very great change in the 
face of affairs. Gardiner communicating this in- 
telligence to Wolley, it revived in the latter all his 
ambition for the popedom : he again prevailed with 
Henry (though that monarch appears for ſome 
time to have entertained but an indifferent opinion 
of him) to ſend inſtructions, or rather he ſent in- 
ſtructions in Henry's name, to his ambaſſadors ar 
Rome, ordering them to do all that they could, 
either by promiſes, threats, or bribes, to engage 
the cardinals to elect him pope. But all his hopes 
were again blaſted by the recovery of Clement, who 
from that time began to look upon the cardinal 
with an evil eye, and to regard him as a dangerous 
rival, who might one day ſupplant him on pretence 
of his baſtardy, for which he had been already re- 


| proached, and even threatened with depoſition by 


the emperor. In theſe ſentiments he reſolved to 
perplex both the cardinal and his maſter to the ut- 
moſt of his power, and all the inſtances of the Eng- 
liſn ambaſſadors could not procure an explanation 
of the pollicitation formerly mentioned, which ap- 
peared very ambiguoully worded, or an enlarge- 
ment of the legate's commiſſion, which was ear-. 
neſtly ſolicited, as neceſſary for a ſpeedy determi- 
tion of the cauſe, and for preventing its avocation 
during the proceſs. The emperor's agents were 
indefatigable as well in oppoſing thoſe motions, as 
in preſſing for a revocation ot the commiſſion al- 
ready given to the legates; and the pope was now 
ſo far engaged with the emperor, that he refuſed 
every thing the king deſired. | 

Henry having nothing farther to expect from the 
court of Rome, recalled his ambaſladors, and in 
their place diſpatched William Bennet, doctor of 
laws, with a letter to his holineſs from the two le- 
gates, wherein, as it afterwards appeared, they al- 


leged that the chief difficulty in the cauſe of the 
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While Campejo was on the road for England, the emper- 
or's miniſters at Rome ſtarted a freſh obſtacle to the divorce, 
by the pretended diſcovery of a brief of Julius II. confirming 
the bull of diſpenſation for Henry's 74 with Catherine; 
but there was this difference between the bull and the brief, 
that the pope ſaid in the bull“ the marriage was perhaps con- 
ſummated; whereas in the brief the word perhaps was left out: 
they inferred from thence, thatJulius H. was not ſurpriſed, fince 
he looked upon Catherine's firſt marriage as conſummated. 
But this brief, of which they only gave an authentic copy, with- 
out ſhewing the original to the king's miniſters, was, proba- 
bly, propoſed ſolely to cauſe time to be loſt in examining it. 
For, there were two reaſons, among many others, which mani- 


feſtly proved it to be a forgery. The firſt was, that this brief, 
granted at Catherine's requeſt, ſuppoſed that princeſs's mar- 
riage with Arthur to have been conſummated, and * ſhe had 
ſworn the contrary; and upon that her agents had grounded 
the validity of Julius's diſpenſation. The ſecond reaſon was 
ſtill more ſtrong, namely, that the brief was dated the 26th of 
December, 1503. Now, as in the date of the briefs, the court 
of Rome begins the year the 25th of December, being Chriſt- 
may-day, this date anſwered to the 26th of December, 1502, 
of the vulgar year, that is, ten months beſore Julius II. was 


Pope. 
+ Rymer's Feed. vol. xiv, p. 246, &c. 
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divorce, was to determine how far the authority 
of the head of the church extended J and as this 
was a matter far above their cognizance, they 

rſuaded his holineſs to evoke the caule before 
his own tribunal, not doubting that the king would 
agree to this evocation, provided he might be pre- 
viouſly afſured that the caule would be determined 
in his favour. It is extremely difficult to account 
for the conduct of Wolſey on this occaſion in join- 
ing in an advice ſo contrary to the intereſt and in- 
clination of the king, with whom he mult by ſuch 
a ſtep be for ever ruined ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
he was either duped by his colleague, or actually 
betraycd the cauſe of his maſter. It may, perhaps, 
be no improbable conjecture, that Wolſey, finding 
his enemies at court had greatly eſtranged the king's 
mind from him, and that his intereſt was alſo 
ruined with the pope, he thought he had now no 
other chance for ſafety, but by doing ſomewhat 
that might make his party once more good with 
the emperor, who was now preparing to make mat- 
ters up with France and England, that he might 
fall upon ſome expedient to prevent his diſgrace 
with Henry. 

Mean while Henry had ſuch excellent intelligence 
abroad, that he intercepted moſt of the queen's 
correſpondence, and at laſt came to the knowlege 
of a treaty which was upon the point of being 
concluded between the pope and the emperor. In 
ſhort, every thing appeared as if there was a neceſ- 
ſity of bringing matters to a ſudden criſis. As 
there was no queſtion that the pope, as ſoon as he 
had obtained his ends of the emperor, would re- 
call the commiſſion, and avocate the cauſe to 
Rome, Henry therefore importuned the legates to 
execute their commiſſions ; and for that purpoſe he 
granted them, on the thirtieth of May, a licence, 
under the great ſeal, authorizing them to proceed 
with all freedom to the trial of the cauſe : and the 
next day they opened the court in the parliament- 
chamber at Black-triars, where their commiſſion 
being read, an order was made for ſummoning 
the king and queen to appear there on Friday the 
eighteenth of June. olſey, as a proof of his 
impartiality, allowed Campejo to preſide, though 
he himſelf was a ſenior cardinal. 

The king and queen removed to their palace of 
Bridewell, to be nearer to the court; and, on the 
day appointed, they both made their appearance 
in court, having two ſeats placed under canopies 
of ſtate, and raiſed ſomewhat higher than the le- 
gates, at whoſe feet ſat the ſecretaries and other 
officers, the court being framed in the manner of 
a conſiſtory, there being preſent divers biſhops, 
doctors, lawyers, and learned counſellors: the 
counſel for the king were Dr. Sangton, dean of the 
chapel, and Dr. Bell; for the queen, Fiſher, biſhop 


of Rocheſter, Standiſh, biſhop of St. Aſaph, and 


Dr. Ridley, the laſt an eminent divine. 

The court being opened by proclamation, the 
queen in perſon read an inſtrument, by which ſhe 
refuſed the judges as partial and incompetent, and 
appealed to the pope, alleging that the cauſe was 
actually evoked, and depending before his holi- 
nels, and deſiring to be allowed competent time 
for the proof of her allegation. The court then 
appointed the twenty-firſt for giving their opinion 
whether they would have any regard to the pro- 
teſt : and, upon the twenty-firſt both ſhe and the 
king appeared again perſonally in court, to hear 
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the determination of the legates upon the head, 
when the judges giving their opinion againſt ad- 
mitting the proteſt and for proceeding, and the 
queen being called upon, roſe, and, falling upon 
her knees before the king, without taking any no- 
tice of the court, addreſſed him in the following 
pathetic ſpeech : 

« Sir, I defire you to take ſome pity upon me, 
and do me juſtice and right : I am a poor woman, 
a ſtranger, born out of your dominions, having 
here no indifferent counſel, and leſs aſſurance of 
tricndſhip. Alas! wherein have I offended, or 
what caule of diſpleaſure have I given, that you in- 
tend thus to put me away? I take God to my 
judge, I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
ever conformable to your will and pleaſure; never 
gainſaying any thing in which you took delight 
without all grudge, or diſcontented countenance, 
[ have loved all them that loved you, howſocver 
their affections have been to me- ward: I have borne 
you children, and have been your wife now theſe 
twenty years of my virginity and marriage-bede I 
make God and your own conſcience the judge: and 
if it otherwiſe be proved, I am content to be put 
from you with ſhame. The king your father, in 
his time, for wiſdom was known to be a ſecond 
Solomon; and Ferdinando of Spain, my father, ac- 
counted the wiſeſt among their kings could they, 
in this match, be ſo far overſeen; or are there now 
wiſer and more learned men than at that time were? 
Surely it ſeemeth wonderful to me, that my mar- 
riage after twenty years ſhould be thus called in 
queſtion, with new invention againſt me, wo 
never intended but honeſtly. Alas! fir, I fee I 
am wronged, having no counſel to ſpeak for me, 
but ſuch as are your ſubjects, and cannot be in- 
different upon my part. I herefore, I moſt hum- 
bly beſeech you, even in charity, to ſtay this courſe, 
until I may have advice and council from Spain : 
if not, your grace's pleaſure be done.“ 

Having thus ſpoke, ſhe aroſe, and, making the 
king a low reverence, departed out of the court, 
and never would appear in it more, or ſuffer any 
perſon to plead for her. 

After her departure, Henry ſpoke extremely 
well of her perſonal behaviour and virtue, declar- 
ing, that in ſuing for a divorce from her, he acted 
purely from a motive of religion and conſcience. 
Wolley then ſtanding up, made an humble requeſt 
to the King, that his highneſs would be pleaſed to 
declare betore that honourable aſſembly, whether 
he had been the cauſe of this his intended divorce, 
wherewith he was charged in the opinion of the 
people? Upon which Henry, in very ſtrong terms, 
cleared the cardinal of that imputation, and laid the 
whole originally upon the objections ſtarted againſt 
the legitimacy of the princeſs Mary by the biſhop of 
Tarbe, when ſent to conclude a marriage between 
the duke of Orleans and that lady. He likewiſe 
ſaid, that he had mentioned the ſame in confeſſion 
to the biſhop of Lincoln ; at the ſame time he 
challenged the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whether 
he had not applied to him for the opinion of the 
biſhop ; and then produced an inſtrument, under 
their hand and ſeals, declaring, * that it was their 
opinion, that there were weighty reaſons of con- 
ſcience for the king's applying to the pope, for 
judging of the validity of the marriage.” 

Mean while the queen was cited to appear again, 


on the twenty-fifth of June; but, inſtead of com- 
plying, 
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plying, ſhe ſent in her appeal in form, from what- | 


ever had been done, or ſhould be done hereafter : 
upon which the court declared her contumacious; 
and the biſhop of Bath was commanded to give 
her the ſame day a freſh and peremptory citation, 
certifying her, that if ſhe did not appear, they would 

roceed in their buſineſs. But Catherine perſiſting 
in her reſolution to pay no regard to the power of 
the court, on the twenty-eizhth of the ſame month, 
ewelve articles, containing the heads of what the 
legates were to proceed upon, relacing to thequeen's 
two marriages, and other matters of the divorce, 
were exhibited in the court, to be diſcuſſed by the 
examination of witneſſes, which took up the beſt 
part of three weeks. The principal articles inſiſted 
upon, were, that prince Arthur and the king were 
brothers ; that prince Arthur had married Cathe- 
rine, and conſummated the marriage ; thar, upon 
the death of prince Archur, Henry, by virtue of a 
diſpenſation, had married the widow ; that this 
marriage with his brother's wife was forbidden both 
by divine and human laws. The king's counſel 
inſiſted principally on the confummation of Ar- 
thur's marriage with Catherine, which the queen had 
denied with an oath, and which, notwithſtanding, 
was proved by the teſtimony of ſeveral perſons, as 
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far as any thing of that nature can be proved *. It 
is therefore hard to conceive by what charm of bi- 
gotry and infatuation ſo wiſe and ſo virtuous a wo- 
man as queen Catherine confeſſedly was, could be 
deluded in perſiſting as ſhe did, that ſhe was a vir- 
gin at the time of her ſecond marriage. 

On the twenty-firſt of July, the king's proteſta- 
tion that he made againſt his marriage with Cathe- 
rine, when prince of Wales, at the age of four- 
teen , was read in the court; and his council 
cloſing their evidence, and demanding judgment, 
Friday the twenty- third of that month was aſſigned 
for the ſaid purpoſe, and his court was now filled 
with expectation of the deciſive ſentence that was 
to crown his paſſion; but that happy moment was 
at a greater diſtance than they could poſſibly fore- 
ſee, for Campejo had by this time received his final 
inſtructions from Rome, that every thing had been 
adjuſted between the pope and the emperor, while 
a treſh propoſal of accommodation had taken place 
between the emperor and Francis, and that the 
pope was reſolved no longer to delay the avocation, 
concerning which the legates themſelves had writ- 
ten to him, and for which he was recetving daily 
inſtances from the the queen and the emperor. 
But it ſeems the avocation was not yet come, and 


— — 
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Robert, viſcount Fitz Walter, depoſed, the prince was then 
about fifteen, and queen Catherine elder; and that the next 
day after being in bed together (which he remembered after 
they entered to be ſolemnly bleſſed), he waited at breakfaſt on 

rince Arthur, where Maurice St. John did carve, and the 

rd Fitz Walter gave drink; at which time the ſaid Maurice 
demanding cf the prince how he had done that night, the prince 
. anſwered, ** I have been in Spain this night.” 

Charles, duke of Suffolk depoſed, that he was in the biſhop 
of London's palace the morrow next following the day of mar- 
riage, and that he waited there upon the prince at-brezkfaſt ; 
confirming however in effect the words of Maurice St. John, 
before ſet down. Farthermore he added, that the Shrove-tide 
following the marriage (which was in November preceding) 
the ſaid prince began to decay and grow fecble in body; which 
—— as the ſaid St. John related, by reaſon the ſaid prince 

y with the lady. | 

Thomas, duke of Norfolk, lord-treaſurer of England, de- 
poſed, that he being, the day after the marriage, in the bi- 
ſhop of London's palace, and the morrow aſter, at the prince's 
breakfaſt, heard the prince's words to Maurice St. John, when 
he ſaid, he had been that night in the midſt of Spain: by 
which words, and becauſe prince Arthur was a gentleman of a 
| ax complexion and nature, and above fifteen, he believed 
that he carnally knew his lady ; becauſe himſelf, at the ſame 
ages did carnally know and uſe; and he belicved this the ra- 

er, that he heard from credible witneſſes, that the ſaid 

prince Arthur did lie with the ſaid lady Catherine five or ſux 
tights afterwards. 
Anthony Willoughby, knight, depoſed, that, being the mor- 
row after the marriage, in the prince's privy-chamber, the 
ſaid prince ſpoke, afore divers witneſſes, theſe words, Wil- 
loug by. give me a cup of ale, for I have been this night in 
the midit of Spain.” After which he ſaid, ** Maſters, it is a 
good paſtime to have a wife.” Which words he alſo repeated 
divers other times. Moreover, he heard ſay, they lay at Lud- 
low together the Shrove-tide following. ; 

Thomas, viicount Rochford, depoſed, that he heard divers 
of prince Arthur's followers confirm the words he uſed of having 
been in Spain. Moreover, he heard ſay, that the king, Henry 
VIII. was perſuaded by his confeſſor, » two years fince, to 
abſtain from the bed of the lady Catherine, leſt he ſhould of- 
fend his conſcience. 

+ This proteſtation, copied from the original deed written 
with his own hand, is here inſerted, for the ſatisfaction of the 
curious reader, 

In the name of God, Amen. In the preſence of you, 
reverend father in Chriſt, lord Richard, and apoſtolic bi- 
thop of Wincheſter, I, Henry, prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Cheſter, do ſay, affirm, and by theſe writ- 
ings declare, that although in the time of my minority, and 
when I was under the years of marriage, I abſolutely contract- 
ed matrimony with the virtuous lady Catherine, daughter of 
the king of Spain; and although alſo, the ſaid contract, by 


reaſon of my being under age, doth appear now of itſelf inſuf. 
ficient, weak, andof no force, vigour, or efficacy; yet foraſ- 
much as that I am come to perfect years, and that thereby the 
ſaid contract may, peradventure, be thought and ſeem, by ſi- 
lent conſent, mutual abode in one houſe, by giving gifts and 
tokens, or by any other way whatſoever, to be apparently ſuf- 
ficient and confirmed : therefore, I, Henry, prince of Wales, 
do hereby proteſt and make known to all mer, that I intend 
not to prove, - ratify, or confirm in any ſort, this —— 
contract, by any thing that I have ſaid or ſhall ſay, have done 
or ſhall do; but I do at this preſent renounce the ſame freely 
of my own accord, unconſtrained either by force, fraud, in- 
treaty, or any way elſe; and I deny it, and wholly propcſe 
and intend quite to relinquiſh this pretended contract of ma- 
trimony, by the beſt — and means that by law more fully, 
effectually, and ſufficiently I may or ſhall be able to do; and 
expreſly do diſavow the ſame, according as by theſe preſents I 
do diſclaim it and diſavow it; and ſo proteſt that I neither will, 
nor intend to conſent unto the contract, or unto the ſaid lady 
Catherine as my eſpouſal wife, by any word, or deed, act, or 
geſture, to be ſpoke, done, performed, or ated by me, or in 
my name, by any whomſoever, whenſocver, or howſoever, 
for the time to come. In witneſs wherecf 1 deſire, require, 
intreat, and adjure you all to give teſtimony hereunto. By me, 
HENRY, prince of Wales. 
The above-written proteſtation was read and made by the 
aforeſaid noble -prince, lord Henry, in the preſence of the 
right reverend father and lord in Chriſt, the lord Richard, by 
divine permiſſion biſhop of Wincheſter, ** judicially in 
his court; and I the writer of this act in his behalf ap ointed, 
and in the preſence of the under-named witneſſes, in the 
5 of our Lord God 1505, the eighth indiction of the moſt 
oly ſee of our father — lord in Chriſt, by divine providence, 
pope Julius II. in his ſecond year, and the twenty - ſeventh of 
the month of June; in which day the ſaid worthy prince was of 
perfect years of marriage, as then he did there affirm in a cer- 
tain outward court within the royal rw of Richmond, fituate 
in the welt part of the ſaid palace aforeſaid, concerning all and 
ſingular which things the moſt noble prince aforeſaid inflantly 
required and intreated me, the aforeſaid notary, to frame an 
inſtrument; and likewiſe the witneſſes, underwritten, to give 
teſtimony in juſtification of all and ſingular the premiſes, the 
aforeſaid moſt noble prince, hath ſubſcribed his name; and 
witneſſes, aforeſaid intreated and required, have ſubſcribed 
their names with their own hands. 
Miles Daubeney, 


C. Somerſet. 
Thomas Routhaſe, 
Nicholas Weſt. 
Harry Marny. 
So it is as aboveſaid, which I, John Read, do witneſs, by 
my hand and ſeal. 
The ſecond proteſtation, when he came to years of mar- 


riage. 


Campejo 
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Campejo had now no remedy left for preſerving | 
Henry's friendſhip and following the ſecret orders 
of the pope, than by pretending, that, as he and his 
brother legate fat there as a part of the conſiſtory 
of Rome, they were obliged to oblerve the ſame 
days of vacation which were obſerved at Rome; 
and accordingly, when the twenty-third of July 
came, inſtead of proceeding to give judgment, he 
ſolemnly adjourned the court to the twenty-eighth 
of September following. 

Henry was thunderſtruck when he heard the ad- 
journment pronounced, and that on the very day 
when he thought himſeif ſure of a ſentence in his 
favour, the hopes whereof had induced him to bear 
the affected delays of the court of Rome through 
all this proceſs. The nation in general was as much 
offended at this dilatorineſs of the legatine court in 
determining a cauſe of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the peace and welfare of the kingdom. 

It was but a fe days after the adjournment of 
the legatine court, when the evocation arrived from 
Rome, by a courier, furniſhed with a bull ſum- 
moning Henry to appear at Rome in forty days, 
on pain of incurring the higheſt cenſures of the 
church. Henry was now in the utmoſt perplexity; 
but, though extremely provoked with the pope, 
he yet thought proper to ſuppreſs his reſentment ; 
he would not, indeed, ſuffer the bull to be notified 
to him in form, but he told the legates that they 
were atfull liberty to obey the pope's order. From 
this period we may juſtly date the commencement 
of Wolſey's fall; and, indeed, he had afted, dur 
ing the whole courſe of this proceeding, with ſuch 
a coldneſs and indifference as ſeemed to be altoge- 
ther inconſiitent with that zealous concern, which, 
on all other occaſions, he ever manifeſted for the 
intereſt of his maſter : but we have already offer- 
ed a conjecture to explain this ambiguity of con- 
duct. 

The caſe of this great miniſter was now very 
deplorable. The emperor and queen Catherine 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to ruin him in the king's 
opinion: they were at great pains to propagate re- 
ports, contrived on purpoſe to accomplith his de- 
ſtruction, and, by means of their agents, Henry 
received copies of letters condemning the divorce, 
which it was ſaid the cardinal had ſent privately to 
his holineſs. The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
with a ſtrong party under their direction, laboured 
with all their influence to ſupplant him as the en- 
groſſer of the royal favour, and embraced all op- 
portunities of miſrepreſenting his actions. But in 
all appearance neither their endeavours, nor thoſe 
of the queen's faction, nor the envy and malignity 
of the world would have effected his diſgrace with- 
out the ſupport they received from Anne Boleyn's 
aſcendancy over the mind of her royal lover, The 
cardinal had adviſed Henry not to marry her, wiſh- 
ing rather he would take to wife the ducheſs of 
Alengon, the princeſs Renee of France, or ſome 
other more ſuitable match; therefore ſhe had de- 
clared herlelf an open and irreconcileable enemy, 
and uſed all her arts with Henry to compaſs his 
ruin. It was expected by every body, that Henry 


would have diſgraced the cardinal immediately 
after the arrival of the bull of evocation from 
the court of Rome, but they were deceived ; 
Henry had ſo much command of himſelf as not to 
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take any manner of notice of his diſhke to his pro- 
ceedings; but, having given Campejo his audience 
81 | 
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of leave, in order to diſpel the chagrin his diſap- 
pointment had given him, and revive his ſpirits, 
he made a progreſs through ſome of the counties 
of England, but left Wolſey behind him, who from 
this time began to think he ſhould not long conti- 
nue in power, but ſtill went on 'in his uſual man- 
ner, and obſerving no alteration in the looks and 
behaviour of the courtiers towards him, did not 
imagine that his diſgrace was ſo near as it proved. 
For his enemies, with Anne Boleyn at their head, 
who accompanied the king in his progreſs, had fo 
effectually worked up that prince's mind, that, on 
his return from his journey, he reſolved to gratify 
their revenge and his own reſentment ; and the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Wolſey's foes, went 
by Henry's order to York Place; now Whitehall, 
and demanded of him the great-ſcal of England, 
which he at firſt refuſed to deliver, ſaying, he held 
it by patent during life; but next day they re- 
turned with their orders in writing under the king's 
hand, and required the cardinal at the ſame time 
to retire to Alhur, now Eſher, a houſe in Surry, 
on the banks of the Thames, which he held as 
biſhop of Wincheſter. Wolley, ſeeing Henry's 


hand to the paper, immediately delivered up the 


ſeal ; and we ſhall leave him in his melancholy re- 
treat, to take a view of the great affairs which 
were tranſacting during the courle of this year on 
the continent, 

The ill ſucceſs of the French arms in Italy dur- 
ing the two laſt campaigns had diſpoſed that court 
ſincerely to peace ; and on the other hand, the em- 
peror, finding that he ſhould reap little advantage 
from his conqueſts, ſo long as the pope continued 
the head of the Clementine League, reſolved to 
make than pontiff his friend at all events, who, 
for the reaſons we have already given, was no leſs 
deſirous of being upon good terms with his Impe- 
rial majeſty ; in this mutual reconciliatory diſpoſi- 
tion they both went heartily to work by their ple- 
nipotentiaries, and, on the twenty-ninth of June 
this year, a treaty was ſigned at Barcelona, on the 
following terms : 

That the emperor ſhould reſtore the family of 
the Medici to Florence, on the fame foot as for- 
merly : that he ſhould caule Ravenna and Cervia to 
be delivered to the pope : that he ſhould put him 
in poſſeſſion of Modena and Reggio, ſaving the 
rights of the empire : that he ſhould aid him to be- 
come maſter of Ferrara: that Franciſco Sforza 
ſhould be reſtored to Milan, if innocent, but if 
guilty, the emperor ſhould not diſpoſe of the duchy 
to any prince the pope ſhould diſlike: that the 
pope and emperor ſhould employ their temporal 
and ſpiritual arms againſt the heretics of Germany: 
that Alexander de Medici ſhould eſpouſe Margaret, 
the emperor's natural daughter: that the pope 
ſhould grant the emperor a fourth of the eccleſi- 
aſtical revenues in his dominions, to wage war with 
the Turks : that he ſhould abſolve all that were 
any way concerned in the taking and ſacking of 
Rome,” 

Such were the terms of the treaty, which the 
emperor, notwithſtanding his late ſucceſs againſt 
the pope's allies, thought it his intereſt to accede 
to, and ſolemnly ratified them at Barcelona. 

Mean while Francis I. ſeeing no other proſpect 
of retrieving his children out of the hands of the 
emperor, relolved to effect an accommodation with 
him; but as they were not on ſuch terms that ei- 
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ther of them could make advances to, or treat with 
the other, Louiſa, Francis's mother, and Margaret 
of Savoy, governante of the Netherlands, under- 
took the negociation, and Cambray was appointed 
to be the place of meeting ; while Francis, in the 
interim, amuled the Venetians, the Florentines, 
and the duke of Ferrara with the promiſe of march- 
ing into Italy at the head of a powerful army. How- 
ever, Charles and Francis being both heartily in- 
clined to a peace, the two ladies, who had under- 
taken the negociation for them, being joined by 
ambaſſadors from all the powers concerned in the 
Clementine League (thoſe of England, which were 
biſhop Tunſtal and fir Thomas More, included), 
on the thiztieth day of Auguſt a treaty was con- 
cluded, upon the baſis of the treaty of Madrid. 
By the treaty of Cambray, the emperor agreed 
« to wave for the preſent his claim upon Burgundy: 
Francis, on his ſide engaged to pay two millions 
of gold crowns for the ranſom of his children; to 
withdraw his troops from Italy ; cede to Charles 
the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois ; reſtore 
the county of Aſti, with all that he till retained in 
the duchy of Milan; renounce all pretenſions to 
the kingdom of Naples; eſpouſe Eleanor, queen 
dowager of Portugal, the emperor's ſiſter ; and re- 
eſtabliſh the heirs of the late duke of Bourbon in 
poſſeſſion of all the eſtates of that family, which 
had been confiſcated.” | 

. By this treaty Francis left all his allies to ſhift 
for themſelves. The Florentines were obliged to 
make their peace with the emperor within four 
months after the ratification of the treaty ; and 
the Venetians to give up all the ſea-ports they had 
made themſelves maſters of, within the kingdom 
of Naples: as to the other allies of the French in 
Italy, no mention was made of them, and conſe- 
quently they were left to the emperor's mercy. 

It is not a little ſurprizing, that Henry having 
proclamed war with the emperor by a herald, there 
was, however, no particular treaty between them, 
Henry on this occaſion ſatisfying himſelf with a 
ſingle article inſerted in this treaty, whereby the 
king of France bound himſelf to pay the two hun- 
dred and ninety thouſand crowns which the em- 
gd owed him, and to redeem the rich fleur de 

is which Maximilian had pawned to Henry VII. 
for fifty thouſand crowns. He did yet more, he 
generouſly forgave Francis the firlt ſum, and made 
a preſent to his godſon Henry, the ſecond ſon of 
the French king, of the other ſum. This is a clear 
evidence, that in making this peace Francis I. had 
not dealt with Henry as he had done with the princes 
of Italy, but had convinced him of the neceſſity he 
was under of concluding it. 

It is now time to return to that ſetting ſtar, Wol- 
ſey, who ſtill continued fluctuating between hope 
and deſpair, the only ſupport he had to graſp at 
being the king's private affection, which he 1ma- 
gined would not ſuffer him to be given up now 


that his hair had grown grey in his ſervice ; but 
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his enemies having gotten the king in the mind to 
chaſtize this overgrown favourite, omitted nothin 
that could keep him in that diſpoſition. Anne 
Boleyn dreaded nothing ſo much as that Henry 
ſhould admit him to a perſonal interview, in which 
caſe ſhe was afraid he might reinſtate himſelf in 
in his former favour. 

The great-ſeal had, upon Wolſey's diſmiſſion 
from the office of chancellor, been given to fir 
Thomas More, a perſon univerſally eſteemed on 
the ſcore of his integrity. Sooh after, viz. on the 
ninth of October, Chriſtopher Hales, the attor- 
ney-general, preſented an information in the King's 
Bench againſt the cardinal, accuſing him of havin 
violated the ſtatute of Præmunire, “ in that he had 
obtained cestain bulls. from Clement VII. (who in 
this bill is treated with no other title than that of 
the biſhop of Rome), by which he exerciſed juriſ- 
diction and authority legatine, to the deprivation 
of the king's power eſtabliſhed in the courts of 
juſtice, to the contempt of the king and his crown, 
and contrary to the ſtatutes of 16 Richard II. 
againſt proviſions; ” with other charges of the like 
import. 

Wolley, finding that he was totally abandoned 
by the king, thought proper not to ſet up any 
defence, which he might very juſtly have done, 
ariſing from the king's aſſent to his exerciſing his 
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| legatine power; but by his attorney he conteſſed 


the facts as laid in the indictment, but pleaded ig- 
norance of the ſtatutes of Proviſion. Upon which 
the court gave ſentence, ** that he was out of the 
king's protection, and his lands, goods, and chattels 
2 and that his perſon might be ſeized up- 
on.” In conſequence of this ſentence, which was 
founded on ſeveral additional articles *, amazingly 
weak and abſurd, ſir William Gaſcoyne, the cardi- 
nal's treaſurer, delivered the whole of Wolſey's 
effects to Henry's officers, and, according to the 
authority of Cavendiſh, who was an eye-witneſs, 
they amounted to an immenſe value. 

Thus fell the ableſt miniſter England ever had 
ſeen, the victim of his maſter's reſentment, not of 
his juſtice ; and by this ſtroke of ſeverity he ſaw 
himſelf on a ſudden reduced from a ſtate of more 
than princely affluence to the abſolute want, for 
ſome days, of the common neceflaries of life, which 
ſo affected him, that he became abjectly diſconſo- 
late, and at length ſickened in conſequence of ſuch 
repeated mortifxcations. Henry's tenderneſs ſeem- 
ed to revive when he heard of the cardinal's wretch- 
ed condition, and he did, as it were by ſtealth, give 
him ſeveral aſſurances and marks of his kindneſs. 
It is true, his paſſion for Anne Boleyn would not 
ſuffer him fully to follow the dictates of his own 
heart, which muſt have told him, that, of all men, 
Wolſey merited not ſuch treatment from him: how- 
ever, he ſent him a ruby as a preſent by his phyſi- 
cian, Dr. Butts, who aſſured him that his highneſs 
was not angry with him in his heart, and that he 
ſhould, in a little time, be convinced of his affec- 


® Theſe articles were forty-four, in number, importing, 
„ That he had abuſed his legatine power; acted tyrannicall 
in the office of chancellor, expedited divers orders of the ut- 
moſt importance, and executed treaties, without the king's 
know lege and concurrence ; behaved deſpotically on many 
occaſions, more like an Eaſtern ſovereign than an Engliſh mi- 
niſter; practiſed extortion, bribery, and all manner o corrup- 
tion; ſought to equal, and even to prefer himſelf to his ma- 
jeſty, by — in orders and inſtructions . Ego & rex meus 

1 


land my king ;” and endangering his ſovereign's health | 


by breathing upon him, and whiſpering in his ear, when he 
knew himſelf deeply infected with the venereal diſtemper.” 

Nothing could be more abſurd, than to accuſe a man of 
high-treaſon for uſing the words Ego & rex meus,” which 
mannerof expreſſion is fully juſtified by the idiom of the Latin 
language, which requires, that the firſt perſon, though ap- 
plied to a peaſant, ſhould always be perferred to the — 
and third, though denoting people in the moſt exalted ſta- 
tion. 


tion. 
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tion. This kind meſſage contributed in a great 
meaſure to the recovery of the cardinal, who ſup- 
licated and obtained the king's permiſſion to live 
for the benefit of the air at Richmond-aouſe, which 
he had formerly received in exchange for Hamp- 
ton- court. i 
The adjournment of the legatine court, and the 
removal of Wolſey, made Henry reſolve to puſh 
his divorce with double vigour. He had been ad- 
viſed by Thomas Cranmer, a doctor of divinity, 
with whom he accidentally fell in company in his 
late progreſs, and who was a man of acknowleged 
iety, learning, and moderation, and withal a le- 
cret friend of the doctrine of Luther, to conſult all 
the univerſitics of Europe, with regard to this con- 
troverted point; alleging, that if they agreed to 
approve the king's marriage with Catherine, his 
majeſty's ſcruples would ceaſe of courſe; if they 
condemned it, the pope, he ſaid, could not reſiſt 
the opinion of all the learned men, nor longer run 
the riſque of rejecting the ſolicitations of fo great a 
monarch. Henry was delighted at this propoſal, 
which to him ſcemed the oracle of peace, and he 
forthwith diſpatched his agents to collect the opi- 
nions of all the univerſities of Europe“, and they 
were enjoincd to ſpare neither money nor ſolicita. 
tions for obtaining a favourable deciſion. 
It afforded an extraordinary and curious ſpectacle 
(ſays Mr. de Voltaire, in his Eſſay on General Hi- 
ſtory +), to behold the king of England, on one 
ſide ſoliciting the ſeveral univerſities of Europe to 
be favourable to his paſſion ; and the emperor on 
the other, preſſing them as warmly for their dect- 
ſion in favour of his aunt; and the king of France 


between both,. ſtanding up for the Levitical law 


againſt that of Deuteronomy, in order to make the 
breach irreparable between Henry of England and 
Charles V. The emperor laviſhed benefices upon 
thoſe Italian doors, who wrote for the validity of 
Catherine's marriage; and Henry = thole as 
bountifully as gave their opinion in his favour. 
At length the univerſities of France, particu- 


larly the Sorbonne, came to a reſolution, that the 


marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arra- 
gon was unlawful, and that Julius had not power 
to diſpenſe with the Levirical law. 

Henry's agents went ſo far as to call in to their 
aſſiſtance the opinions of the Jewiſh rabbins, who 
acknowleged, that by the Deuteronomical law a man 
was commanded to marry his brother's widow ; 
but, ſaid they, this law related only to the country 
of Paleſtine, and it is the Levitical law which ought 
to be obſerved in England. The univerſities and 
rabbins of the Auſtrian territories were of a quite 
different opinion; but theſe, however, were not 
conſulted. In ſhort, Henry had the pleaſure to 
find that, before the end of the enſuing year, 1530, 
it was unanimouſly agreed by all the learned bo- 
dies he had ſent to conſult, “ that the king's mar- 
riage with Catherine of Arragon, being contrary to 
all laws divine and human, could never be render- 
ed valid by the diſpenſation of pope Julius II.“ 

Whilſt the king was applying to foreign univer- 


ſities, he did not neglect aſking the opinion of thoſe 


in England; and in the beginning of the year 


j 
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1530, he wrote a letter with his own hand to the 


univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, which he 
ſent by Longland, biſhopof Lincoln, to the former, 
and by ſecretary Gardiner and Dr. Edward Fox to 
the latter, requeſting them to ſatisfy him, whether 
the marriage of a brother's relict was forbidden or 
not by the law of God and nature? After a vio- 
lent oppoſition from the maſters of arts at Oxford, 
and a — conteſt at Cambridge between thoſe who 
were on each ſide of the queſtion, both thoſe learn- 
ed bodies agreed in determining, © that marrying 
the wife of a brother deceaſed without iſſue, after 
the conſummation of his marriage, was forbidden 
Chriſtians by the law of God and nature;“ and it 
was in congregation ordered by each reſpective uni- 
verſity, that its common-ſcal ſhould be put to this 
determination. The oppoſition which had been 
made in theſe two great ſeminaries, and to combat 
which Henry had recourie to threats of a moſt ir- 
religious and tyrannical import, and ſuch as in ef- 
fect took away the freedom of. debate, was owing 
to thoſe who hated the Lutheran reformers, who, 
they were afraid, would find too much countenance 
and protection under the influence of Anne Boleyn 
and Cranmer, which latter was now growing very 
faſt into favour with the king. 

Heary having overcome theſe obſtacles, and per- 
ceiving that the court of Rome {till continued to 
turn a deaf car to all his remonſtrances, perſuaded 
his chief prelates and nobility to write a ſharp and 
ſpirited letter to the pope, in which, after men- 
tioning the many good offices which the king had 
formetly done to his holineſs, the judgment of ſo 
many learned univerſities, and the little regard he 
had paid to ſo many weighty conſiderations, the 
plainly told him, that ſhould he continue to amuſe 
and deceive them in the affair of the divorce, they 
would renounce their connection with the ſee of 
Rome, and do themſelves that juſtice which, what- 
ever right they had to expect, they had ſo long in 
vain demanded from his holineſs 4.“ 

Lord Herbert ſays this letter was drawn up in 
parliament, but that muſt be a miſtake, the letter 
being dated the thirteenth of July ; it appears by 
the records there could be no ſeſſion at that time, 
the houſes being prorogued from the twenty-firſt 
of June to the firſt of October. The letter it ſeems 
was firſt ſent about to the chief members for their 
hands ; and Cavendiſh tells us, that cardinal Wol- 
ſey himſelf ſigned it with the greateſt apparent 
chearfulneſs. It was ſubſcribed by the two arch- 
biſhops, four biſhops, two dukes, two marquiſes, 
thirteen earls, two viſcounts, twenty-three barons, 
twenty-two abbots, and eleven commoners ; moſt 
of them in immediate dependence on, or expecta- 
tion of, the king's favour. 

The anſwer which Clement returned to this let- 
ter was fo far from being ſatisfactory to Henry, 
that he plainly perceived he had nothing to expect 
but from his own power, aſſiſted by the affections of 
his people; and, in order to prevent any ſtep which 
Clement might take in favour of Catherine, or of 
the diſgraced cardinal, he publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, forbidding all perſons whatever to procure or 
receive any thing from Rome, or elſewhere, that 


* To Orleans and Thoulouſe were ſent fir Francis Brian, 
Fox, afterwards biſhop of Hereford, and Mr. William Paget; 
to Parts, Reginald Pole, of the blood royal ; in Italy the king's 

ents were Dr. Richard Crooke, at Padua; Hieronimo de 


enucci, biſhop of Worceſter, and fir Gregory Caſſali, at 


Rome ; Dr. Stokeſly, at Venice; Dr. Cranmer, Andrew and 
John Caſſali were likewiſe employed in Italy. 
+ Vol. iv. chap. 114. 
I Lord Herbert, p. 142. Rymer's Fadera, vol. xiv. p. 
405 | 
might 
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might be prejudicial to his majeſty's prerogative, 
or to promulgate any thing of that nature, upon 
pain of incurring the penalties mentioned in the 
ſtatute of Proviſors and Præmunire. He then ap- 
pointed ſeveral l-arned men to compare all that had 
been written on the ſubject of the drvorce, and out 
of all the tranſcripts of fathers and councils, ro 
colle& whatſoever might ſtrengthen his cauſe. All 
theſe, and many more, were ſummed up in a ſhort 
book, and printed, firlt in Latin and then in Eng- 
liſh, with the determinations of the univerſities be- 
fore it *; and a particular anſwer to a book which 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, had compoſed in de- 
fence of the marriage. 

The parliament, while it continued ſitting, was 
as favourable to Henry as he could poſſibly wiſh, 
taking into their conſideration a great number of 
eccleſiaſtical grievances, and providing means of 
redreſs for the fame; and even went ſo far that 
the commons ſent Audley, their ſpeaker, with 
thirty of their moſt confiderable members, to com- 
plain to the houle of peers againſt the biſhop of 


Rocheſter, for reflecting upon the repreſentatives | 
of the Engliſh commons, by an expreſſion he made 


uſe of, in the upper houle. importing, „that no- 
thing would ſatisfy the commons but the total ruin 
of the church.“ The charge, however, not being 
properly ſupported, the biſhop, by ſome concel- 
ſional interpretations, extricated himſelf from this 
troubleiome affair. 
| Nevertheleſs, the commons proceeded to paſs 
{ſeveral bills for the reformation of the clergy, which 
had the aſſent of the lords. The contents of theſe 
bills will be found under their proper heads, at the 
end of this centennial period. | 

While theſe things were in agitation, - cardinal 
Wolſey remained at his country-houſe at Rich- 
mond, living betwixt hape and fear, without be- 
ing able to form any probable conjecture of the 
king's behaviour towards him ; for at the ſame 
time that the compaſſion which the king expreſſed 
for him ſome what revived his drooping ſpirits, it 
made his enemies apprehenſive of his return to 
court; and therefore they never ceaſed to alienate 
the king's mind from him, and, thinking him too 
near the court at Richmond, they prevailed on 


Henry to ſend him an order for retiring to his arch-' 


biſhopric of York. The cardinal obeyed this com- 
mand, though not without great reluctance, and 
retired, by flow journeys, to Cawood, a caſtle about 
twelve miles from York, attended by a retinue of 
one hundred and twenty horſemen. He had, dur- 
ing the ſitting of the parliament, the mortification 
to ſee a bill paſs, ratifying the forfeiture of his ef- 


fects and eſtates to the king, and, among others, 


his college at Oxford, which he had nearly com 


pleted, the loſs of which, as he himſelf declared, 

gave him more heart-felt concern than that of all 

his pomp and riches : however, Henry afterwards 
founded it in his own name. 1 

Wolſey, notwithſtanding the diſgrace he labour- 

ed under, had not entirely laid aſide the thoughts 
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of worldly grandeur ; he intended to be inſtalled, 
according to the ancient cuſtom, with great ſolem- 
nity, in the cathedral of York, which ceremony 
was to be performed on the ſeventh of November, 
with a magnificence little ſuitable to his circum- 
ſtances. The king, indeed, had, in the beginning 
of the year, reinſtated him in the poſſcſſion of the 
revenues of his archbiſhopric, and thoſe of the ſee 
of Wincheſter, with about ſix thouſand pounds in 
plate, money, and furniture, part of his former 
great effects; and thele, with ſome other marks of 
the royal favour, beſtowed on him, made it thought 
that Henry's intention was rather to mortify the 
pride, than totally ruin the fortune of his old mi- 
niſter. 

But his enemies did not allow him to remain 
long unmoleſted in his new retreat; He had, af- 
ter he came to his dioceſe, applied himſelf ſtrictly 
to the duties of his charge: and his aſſiduity in 
the paſtoral care, his charity to the poor, his hoſpi- 
tality and obliging receprion of ail perſons, had 
gained him the love and eſteem of all ordeis of 
men in the country, and now, for the firſt time in 
his life, he began to be popular, the p-ople crowd- 
ing to fee him and aſk his benediction, whereſoever 
he paſſed. This popularity, with the great con- 
courſe of gentry expected on occaſion of his inſtal- 
ment, were made ule of by Anne Bol-yn and her 
party as a pretence to charge him with treaſonable 
deſigns, which the jealouſy of Henry diſpoſed him 
too readily to ſuſpect; and, on the fourth of No- 
vember, the earl of Northumberland was ſent down, 
with fir Walter Walſh, to arreſt him for high. trea- 
ſop ; which was done on the Friday before the de- 
ſigned ſolemnity of his inſtallation : but the earl not 
producing his warrant, Woltey refuſed to obey the 
arreſt, at the ſame time inſiſting upon his privilege 
as cardinal ; till fir Walter coming into the room, 
he readily ſubmitted to him, as being ſufficiently 
authorized by his poſt of gentleman of the king's 
privy-chamber, 

The cardinal, ſtill truſting to the repeated pro- 
miſes of Henry, ſet out with ſome degree of chear- 
fulneſs with his keeper towards London, who had 
the king's expreſs command to allow him as much 
time as he ſhould demand. Upon the road fir 
William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, met 
him, with a party of guards, and told him that 
he was ordered by Henry to attend him to London, 
where he was to take his trial, Ar the ſight of 
Kingſton, Wolſey gave himſelf up for loſt, nor 
could all the aſſurances of that gentleman, or the 
other royal officers, of the king's being favourably 
ihclined towards him, gave him the leaſt comfort; 
he ſeemed now to abandon himſelf to deſpair. Ca- 
vendiſh will have it that he took poiſon ; however 
that might be, it is certain that one day, as he fat 
at dinner, in Sheffield caſtle, he was ſeized with an 
extraordinary coldneſs in his ſtomach ; yet, ill as 
he was, he proceeded by ſmall journeys to Leiceſter 
abbey, where he expired of a violent dyſentery, on 
Tueſday the twenty-ninth of November, 1 530+. 0 

Suc 
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* Burnet, vol. i. p. 97. Three of theſe MSS, are in the 
Cotton Library. 

+ Finding his end draw near, he admitted Kingſton into the 
hed-chamber, where he held with him his laſt converſation, 
which is too important not to be given in the very words of Ca- 
vendiſh, who took them from the eirdinal's own mouth. 

« Sir (ſaid Wolſey), I watch but God's pleaſure to render up 


* 


* 


my poor ſoul to kim ; I pray you, have me heartily commended 
unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech him, on my behalf, to 
call to his princely remembrance all matters that have been 
between us, from the beginning, and the progreſs; and eſ- 
—— between good queen Catharine aud him; then ſhall 
is grace's conſcience know whether I have offended him, or 
not, He is a prince of molt royal carriage, and hath a 1 

eart; 
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Such was the fate of the wiſeſt and ableſt ſtateſ- 
man that ever directed the affairs of England; but 
however great his talents were, his addreſs was ſtill 
more wonderful, in managing, for twenty years 
together, ſuch a prince as Henry was; a province 
to which none of thoſe who ſucèeeded him in power 
were equal. His low birth did not hinder his hav- 
ing a greatneſs of mind, and, as we have already 
ſeen, he formed noble deſigns for the encourage- 
ment of learning, and the reformation of the at- 
fairs of the kingdom. His adminiſtration was 
ſuch as raiſed his king and country to an envied 
pitch of greatnels. With regard to foreign af- 
fairs, while he had the ſole adminiſtration, it was 
ſound, great, and ſucceſsful, With regard to do- 
meſtic, his conduct was firm, but unpopular; this 
was owing to his too great obſequiouſneſs to the 
will of an imperious prince, who, ſeduced by the 
intrigues of an artful and beloved miſtreſs, ſacrificed 
this uſeful ſervant, in the moſt ungrateful manner, 
to the malice of his enemies; and when we conſi- 
der, that the following part of Henry's reign was 
much more unfortunate and criminal than that 
which was directed by Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall 
be apt to conclude, that if he deſerved not the great 
praiſes which his few friends have beſtowed upon 
him, neither did he merit the virulent reproaches 
with which his numerous enemies have loaded his 
memory. Certain it is, that almoſt all ranks and 
degrees of Henry's ſubjects had motives, either of 
intereſt or conſcience, for condemning Wolley : 
the papiſts hated him for ſhaking the very founda- 
tions of that policy by which their church had 
ſo long become a mart of iniquity and a den of 
thieves: the reformed, or proteſtants, could not 
bear him, becauſe he was an enthuſiaſt for the ab- 
ſurdities of the papal religion. But let not the 
reader imagine that we offer here any defence for 
the goodneſs of Wolley's heart: it is but too true 
that his virtues were the reſult of the moſt dan- 
gerous vices, namely, an unbounded ambition 
and an inſupportable vanity, to gratify which he 
frequently exerciſed great acts of cruelty and in- 
Juſtice. Thus, by ſeeming to care only for him- 
ſelf while in power, he fell unlamented, and 
died deſpiſed ; furniſhing a dreadful inſtance, that 
the boldeſt offender will, ſooner or later, find him- 
ſelf unable to clude the wholeſome laws which are 
the bulwarks of this happy nation, or to eſcape the 
puniſhment which they decree for thoſe who inſo- 
lently attempt to remove the palladium of Engliſh 
liberty! Before we diſmiſs this extraordinary tub- 
ject from this part of our hiſtory, we ſhall, for the 
entertainment of our readers, give a brief account 
of his birth and ſurpriſing rile, as we have them 
tranſmitted to us from the beſt authorities. 

Thomas Wolſey was born in March, 1471. 
He was the fon of a butcher at Ipſwich, in the 
county of Suffolk : as he gave very early indi- 
cations of uncommon talents and addreſs, his pa- 
rents taxed their ſubſtance to the higheſt to give 
him a liberal education; and he was lent ſo young 


al 


. 
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to Oxford, that he commenced bachelor of arts at 
fourteen years of age, from whence he was called 
the Boy- bachelor. Soon after he was elected fel- 
low of Magdalen college, and, when maſter of 
arts, had the care of the ſchool adjoining to that 

college committed to him. Being charged with 

the education of the marquis of Dorſet's three 

ſons, his lordſhip preſented him to the rectory 

of Lymington, in Somerſetſhire, on the tenth of 
October, 1500. He had not long reſided at his 

living, before fir Amias Powlet, a juſtice of peace, 

put him in the ſtocks for being drunk (as is ſaid), 

and raiſing diſturbance, at a fair in the neighbour- 

hood. By the recommendation of fir John Nanfan, 

he was made one of the king's chaplains. In 1506, 

he was inſtituted to the rectory of Bedgrave, in the 

dioceſe of Norwich; having then, beſides the 

rectory of Lymington, the vicarage of Lyde, in 

Kent“. Whilſt he was king's chaplain, he inſi- 

nuated himſelf. into the favour of Fox, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and ſir Thomas Lovel, who recom- 
mended him to the king as a fit perſon to be em- 

ployed in negociating the marriage between Henry 
VII. and Margaret, ducheſs of Savoy, He was 
diſpatched to the emperor her father, and returned 

with ſuch ſpeed, that the king ſeeing him, ſuppoſed 
he had not been gone. Having reported his em- 

baſſy, he was made dean of Lincoln, February 8, 
1508, and on the 20th of the ſame month, pre- 
bendary of Walton Brinhold, in that church. In 
theſe circumſtances he was when he was introduced 
at court by biſhop For, after Henry VII's death, 
where he ſoon found means to inſinuate himſelf into 
the favour of his ſon and ſuccefforÞ+. 

It is now time to turn our eyes towards the con- 
tinent, and remark the principal tranſactions there, 
during the courſe of this year, ſo far as they relate 
to this country. | 

T he treaties of Barcelona and Cambray, already 
mentioned, having effected a peace between the 
king of France and the emperor, the latter took 
ſhipping at Barcelona, with nine thouſand men, 


and arrived at Genoa, where the peace of Cam- 


bray being publiſhed, the Venetians, the Floren- 
tines, and the dukes of Milan and Ferrara, finding 
themſelves abandoned by France, were glad to re- 
fer the diſcuſſion of their affairs to a conference be- 
tween Charles and the pope, at Bologna, where all 
their different ambaſſadors attended. There the 
emperor decreed, that the Venetians ſhould reſtore 
Ravenna and Cervia to the pope, and to himſelf 
ſome places which they ſtill occupied in the king- 
dom of Naples; Francis Sforza was put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his duchy of Milan: and then repaired to 
Rome to receive the Imperial crown from the hands 
of the pope, and to kiſs the feet of bim whom he 
had fo lately detained a captive ; and then, at the 
requeſt of his holineſs, he ordered his army to 
march againſt the Florentines, who continued to 
refuſe their obedience to the family of Medici 
but, after a gallant defence, in which the emperor's 
general, the prince of Orange, was killed, they 


heart; but rather than he will miſs or want any part of his 
will, he will endanger the one half of his kingdom. I do aſ- 
ſure you, I have often kneeled before him, ſometimes three 
hours together, to perſuade him from his will and appetite, 
but could not prevail: Mr. Kingſton, had I but ſerved God 


ſervice of my God, but only to my prince: therefore let me 
adviſe you, if you be one of the privy-council, as by your 
wiſdom you are tit, take heed what you put in the king's head; 
for you can never put it out again.” The reit of this ſpeech 
earneſtly recommends to Henry the ſuppreſſion of Lutheraniſm, 


as diligently as I have ſerved the king, he would not have | and all other hereſies: and in a few minutes after he expired. 


ey hairs. But this is the juſt reward I 
iligent pains and ſtudy, not regarding the 


given me over in my 
muſt receive for my 


82 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiii. p. 217. 
+ Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation. 
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wereforced to ſubmit, and Charles eſtabliſhed Alex- 
ander de Medicis, his ſon-in-law, on the ſame foot- 
ing which his anceſtors had gained, and rendered 
the ſovereign power hereditary in his family. 

Vn the firſt of June, this year, Francis retrieved 
his two ſons, who were hoſtages in Spain, upon 
paying the emperor one million two hundred thou- 
jand crowns in hand, and giving lecurity for the 
payment of the reſt of the ſum after that he mar- 
ried Eleanora, the empercr's lifter and queen dow- 
agerof Portugal, purſuant to the treaty of Cambray. 
Thus the king of France law himſelf at length in 
profound tranquillity, though the late war had caſt 
him immenſe ſums, the lots of Genoa and Milan, 


the ſovercig:ty of Flanders and Artois, a year's 


captivity, an infinite deal of vexation, and no ſmall 
ortion of his honour and reputation. 

As for the emperor, ſince he had made peace 
with France, and that Italy had in a manner ſub— 
mitted to his yoke, he became maſter of Spain, 
Italy, and the Low Countries; his brother Ferdi— 
nand was actually king of Bohemia, and had been 
elected king Hungary. Poſſeſſed of theſe advan- 
tages, Charles began to form mighty projects, and 
flattered himſclf with the hopes of having it in his 
power to ſubdue the reſt of Europe“; and Henry 
received information from Crook, one of his agents 
at Venice, that the emperor was even then tamper- 
ing with the Scots for invading England, and thac 
he had relolved to pay them a ſubſidy for that pur- 

le. ** 

* this time the Reformtion had made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in Germany, although Charles 
had expelled Luther and all his adherents from 
the empire, and Clement VII. had endeavoured to 
uſe rough meaſures to extirpate this hereſy, as it 
was called. This proceeding had raiſed ſuch an 
animoſity among the princes of the empire who 
favoured the reformed, that ſeemed to threaten a 
civil war; but Charles, thinking his late peace with 
France enabled him to command obedience, con- 
voked a diet this year at Spires, where it was de- 
creed, that no innovation ſhould be made in religion. 


This decree was conceived to derogate from that li- 


berty of conſcience which former general aſlemblies 
had granted; and the electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg; Erneſt and Francis, dukes of Lunenburg; 
Philip, landgrave of Heſſe ; and Wolfgang, prince 


of Anhalt, with fourteen of the moſt conſiderable 


cities of the empire, oppoſed this new decree by a 
ſolemn proteſtation, with an appeal to a future 
general council: hence, from this time the Lu— 
theran party came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Proteſtants. The pope, provoked at their pre- 
ſumption, and dreading the thoughts of a general 
council, for fear of being depoled, prevailed on 


Charles, in an interview with him at Bologna, to 


adopt his ſentiments, which were to make uſe of 
arms for ſuppreſſing the Proteſtants, alleging, that 
force was the only way of bringing back to the church 
perions that could not be otherwiſe ſilenced; and the 
emperor concurring with him in opinion, ſummoned 
a diet of the empire to meet at Augſburg, on the 
eighth of April in the ſucceeding year, 1531, re- 
ſolving to carry every thing therein with the higheſt 
hand, and to compel the Proteſtants to ſubmit ro 
the church of Rome, without waiting for the judg- 
ment of a council, 
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But, notwithſtanding that the emperor ſeemed 
ſo ready to pleaſe the pope in all ſuch requeſts az 
he thought might tend to his own intereſt, yet he, 
on other occaſions, ſenſibly mortified the pontiff, 
and in particular by obliging him to reſtore Modena 
and Reggio to the duke of Ferrara, which his ho- 
lineſs pretended was contrary to the article of the 
treaty of Barcclona:; beſides he now began to en- 
tertain a violent jealouſy of the houſe of 4 uſtria, 
inſomuch that we find him propoling, in the month 
of September, to give Henry a diſpenſation for 
having two wives; but Henry, encouraged by the 
diſpoſition of his people, and the deciſion of all the 
learned bodies in Europe, in his favour, was de- 
termined to have every thing or nothing from the 
pope, who had no more power for granting a dil- 
penſation for living with two wives, than he had 
tor diſpenſing with the king's marrying his brother's 
widow ; and, in caſe of refuſal, to diſclaim all papal 
juriſdiction 1n the affair of the divorce, and abide 
by the determination of his own parliament and 
clergy. 

For this purpoſe, on the ſixth of January, 1331, 
a new ſeſſion ot parliament was held, after having 
undergone various prorogations, and fir Thomas 
More, the chancellor, opened it with a ſpeech, 
wherein he {ct forth, © that the king's deſire of ſee- 
ing the marriage annulled, did not proceed from 
carnal motives, as ſome malicious tongues had in- 
ſinuated, but aroſe purely from ſcruples of his 
own conſcience, and his zeal for the good of his 
kingdom, that the ſucceſſion to the throne might 
not be diſputed after his death :” then he produced 
a great number of books and treatiſes, compoſed 
by the moſt learned divines and caſuiſts in Europe, 
on the ſubject of the divorce, with extracts of ſe- 
veral authors, both ancient and modern, and the 
deciſions of the univerſities of France, Italy, and 
England: thoſe were left on the table, for the pe- 
ruſal of the members. And in the mean time the 
king communicated his deſign to the convocation 
of the clergy, who unanimouſly agreed that the 
marriage was contrary to the law of God +, 

This inſtance of complaiſance, however, did not 
free them from a proſecution which Henry had de- 
termined to commence againſt them. Cardinal 
Wolſey had been found guilty of exerciſing the le- 
gatine power in England without a ſpecial licence 
from the king, and of dilpoling in that capacity 
of ſeveral benefices, contrary to the ſtatures of 
Proviſors and Præmunire, conſequently thoſe who 
owned his authority were guilty of the ſame crime, 
This was the caſe with the whole body of the cler- 
gy, who were accordingly charged with having vio- 
lated the Jaws of the realm. This proſecution was 
certainly mc intamous, it we conſider with what 


a plenitude of power the king had inveſted Wolſey; 


in vain did they plead, “ that they ſuppoſed it 
agreeable to the king's will, who employed the car- 
dinal all the time as his firit miniſter, ſo that it was 
in vain for them to oppole his juriſdiction, inaſ- 
much as ſuch an attempt would have been un- 


Aavoidably their ruin.” They weratold, that the 


laws being in force, they were to take notice of 
them at their peri], and ignorance was no excuſe.” 
They were found guilty of the crime with which 
they were charged, and all their effects were forfeit- 


ed, and their perſons put ou: of the king's protection. 


* Guicciardin, Mezeray. 


+ Rymer's Fad. vol. xiv. p. 454—472. 
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However, the king ſhewed himſelf ready, upon 
their petition, to accept of one hundred thouſand 
pounds from the province of Canterbury, and to 
grant them a pardon. As to the province of York, 
they compounded for nineteen thouſand pounds“. 
Bus the chief advantage which Henry received 
on this occaſion was with regard to his prerogative z 
tor in the petition which the clergy preſented for 
their pardon, they unanimouſly ſtyled him Protec- 
tor and Supreme Hxad of the Church and Clergy 
of England |. We hall fee hereafter what ule 
Henry made of his new title. ; 

The whole, of Henry's proceeding in this affair 
ſeems to have been dictated by a deſire ot ſqueez- 
ing a large ſum of money from the clergy, as alſo 
to humble the pride of that body. He knew he 
was ſupported by the commons, who were ready 
to go all lengths to curb the eceleſiaſtics, nor did 
he apprehend being oppoſed by the temporal peers. 
The Proteitant religion was at this time ſecretly 
favoured by many perſons in England, where the 
writings and ſermons of Wickliff and his diſci- 
ples had long ago began to diſpel the miſt of 1g- 
norance and ſuperſtition from the minds of the peo- 
ple; who, beſides, were opprefſed by the pope's 
uſurpations, and ſcandalized at the lewd and im- 
moral lives of rhe late pontiffs who had filled Sr. 
Peter's chair; ſo that they eagerly wiſhed for an 
opportunity to deliver themlelves from ſuch an in- 
tolerable and diſgraceful yoke : add to this, that 
Henry wiſely judged, that ſuch a ſhew of reſolu- 
tion on his {ide would, if any thing could, bring 
the pope to do whatever he could defire in his 
« weighty matter,” by which name he affected to 
call the affair of his divorce. 

There were few of the commons who had not, 
in ſome manner or another, maintained cauſes in 
the legatine court, and therefore they were as li- 
able to the penalties of the ſtatutes of Præmunire, 
&c. as the clergy themſelves; and the ſpirit Henry 
had ſhewn againſt that body, made the members 
of the houſe of commons to apprehenſive for their 
own ſafety, that they petitioned Henry to be in- 
cluded in the pardon intended to be iſſued to the 
clergy, which requeſt he granted them F. This 
condeſcenſion had a very good effect in Henry's 
favour, for ſoon after this the parliament was pro- 
rogued ; and the members, going to their ſe- 
veral counties, filled the minds of the people againſt 
the pope, and with an high opinion of the king's 
clemency. Henry, on his part, as ſoon as the 
parliament broke up, cauſed the deciſions and 
writings in favour of the divorce to be printed and 
publiſhed, that his ſubjects might have time to 
conſider the caſe before the next ſeſſion. 

The queen having, towards the latter end of 
the year, ſent a petition to the court of Rome, 
ſetting forth that Henry ſeemed reſolved to pro- 
ceed to a ſecond marriage, Clement had publiſh- 
ed a brief, citing the king to appear at Rome, and 
another, dated the fifth of January this year, 15231, 
decrecing any ſuch marriage void, and its iſſue il- 
legitimate; it likewiſe required the king to live 
with the queen as his wife, and pronounced the 
ſevereſt penalties againſt all who ſhould be aſſiſting 


. 
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news of this brief came to England it gave Henry 
prodigious diſquiet, notwithſtanding all the aſſur- 
ances he had of ſupport from his parliament and 
people; he therefore not only laid the deciſion of the 
univerſities before his parliament, in the manner al- 
ready related, but alſo thought proper to conſult 
foreign lawyers upon the ſubject. The univerſity 
of Orleans, famous for its faculty of law, gave it 
as a deciſion, ** that the citation of a king to Rome 
in a matrimonial cauſe, which ought generally to 
be examined and determined in the country of the 
parties abode, was a thing unſupported by any pre- 
cedent, and therefore the ſaid citation, and all other 
proceſs carried on againſt the king on occaſion of 
his abſence, were null and invalid, and contrary to 
all the reaſons and method of law and equity 4.“ 
Henry, who had ſtill ſome religious qualms hang- 
ing about him, made uſe alſo of the good offices of 
the King of France, and even wrote himſelf to the 
pope, to get the cauſe remitted to England, as 
the place where it had ariſen, and where, accord- 
ing to the canon of the primitive church, it ought 
to be tried.” But the anſwer of the pope was 
calculated only to prevail on him to conſtitute a 
proxy, that the Roman conſiſtory might be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the cauſe, and promiſing him in that caſe 
to adminiſter ſpeedy and impartial juſtice. The 
king, knowing well the conſequences of ſuch a 
ſtep, would appoint no proxy to appear for him at 
Rome; nor would the pope conſent to have the 
cauſe, which he had evoked before himſelf and the 
college of cardinals, be examined by delegates in 
England, in which he was greatly upheld by the 
Imperial faction in the college. 
While Henry was thus careful to ſatisfy all the 
world of the uprightneſs of his intention, and the 
reaſonableneſs of his conduct, he ordered a com- 
mittee of his council to wait on queen Catherine 
with the determination of the univerſities on the 
matter of the divorce and citation, and to lay be- 
fore her the conſequences of her obſtinacy, both ag 
to the pope, to the kingdom, to herſelf, and to 
her poſterity, offering to refer the whole affair to 
the judgment of four ſpiritual and four temporal 
lords. Catherine ſtill ſtanding obſtinately to her 
appeal, and declining all juriſdiction but that of the 
pope, the king, who had hitherto in all reſpects 
(except in the point of abſtaining from her bed) 
treated her as his queen, and behaved towards her 
in the genteeleſt and kindeſt manner, fo that there 
was no outward appearance of a diſagreement, re- 
ſolved now to proceed in another manner, being 
not only vexed at her obſtinacy, but highly reſent- 
ing the indignity ſhe had offered him by getting 
him cited to Rome, and therefore another meſſage 
was ſent her, importing, that his majeſty deſired 
to have no farther intercourſe with her, and that 
ſhe might chuſe any one of the royal manors, at a 
diſtance from the court, for the place of her reſi- 
dence. To this meſſage the queen anſwered with 
a noble ſpirit, © that ſhe ſhould, in obedience to 
his majeſty's orders, remove from his preſence ;_ 


but that to what place ſoever ſhe was ſent, nothing. 


could remove her trom being the king's wife.” She 
took her leave of the king at Windſor, on the four- 


or acceſſory to any ſecond marriage. When the | teenth of July, after which it does not appear 


* Ryncr's Fœdera, vol. xiv. p. 423. 
+ Burnet, vol. i. p. 112. Atterbury's Rights, &c. P- 84. 
$ Burnet, vol. i. p. 113. 


nnn... 


q On the thirty- firſt of March. Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 123 
t Legrand, tom. iii. Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 416, & ſeq. 
| See this letter at large, in Burnet's Collections. 
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that Henry ever ſaw her: ſhe retired firſt to More, 
then to Eaſt Hampſtead, and afterwards to Ampt- 
hill. 

What had lately paſſed in the parliament and 
convocation, and the near proſpe& of Anne Bo- 
leyn's being raiſed to the royal dignity, did not a 
little encourage the friends of the reformed reli- 
gion. They began now to diſpute openly about 
the moſt difficult and abſtruſe points of religion; 
but, by the indiſcreet overflowing of their zeal, 
ſubjected themſelves to ſome diſagreeable checks. 
Henry, afraid of the conſequences with which ſuch 
a ſpirit, if too far indulged, night poſſibly be at- 
tended, reſolved to convince his people, that, 
though he was inclined to ſhake off the papal yolce, 
he did not mean to violate the fundamental truths 
of Chriſtianity, as held by the church, and there- 
fore ordered the laws againſt heretics to be ſtrictly 

ut in execution; in conſequence of which three 
en. namely, Bilncy, Bay field, and Bay- 
nard (the two firſt eccleſiaſtics, and the other a 
lawyer) were condemned to the flames, and cxc- 
cuted in Smithfield“. 

The conferences between the emperor and the 
Proteſtant princes of Germany, at Augſburg, break- 
ing up with increaſed animoſities on both ſides, the 
Tetormed princes and cities met, either perſonally 
or by their deputies, at Smalcald , where they 
proteſted againſt the coronation of the emperor's 
brother Ferdinand of Auſtria, as king of the Ro- 
mans, and wrote a letter to Henry, ſetting forth 
their grievances, and requeſting his aſſiſtance, who 
anſwered them in ſuch favourable terms, that, full 
of ſpirits, they prepared to take arms againſt the 
emperor ; and the Swiſs cantons, who had declar- 
ed againſt the corruptions of the Romiſh church, 
offered to enter into the league, but were refuſed by 
the duke of Saxony, on account of ſome religious 
differences. Soon after, the emperor having raiſed 
a great army to take the field againſt the Turks, 
who, at the inſtigation of Francis (become jealous 
of Charles's increaſing greatneſs), had invaded the 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, under their 
warlike emperor Solyman ; the princes of the re- 
formation, looking upon this army as deſigned 
againſt them, ſolicited both Henry and Francis for 
ſpeedy ſuccours: thoſe two monarchs concluded an 
agreement with the princes of the league, and 
Francis perſuaded Henry to aſſiſt them with fifty 
thouſand crowns, remitted by the hands of the 
French ambaſſador at the Engliſh court. The re- 
ſolution taken by the two kings to ſupport the 
Proteſtants in Germany aroſe not from religious 
motives, but in order to oppoſe the growing power 
of the Auſtrian family. But it is now time to attend 
the affairs of England. 

The parliament meeting, according to adjourn- 
ment, in the month of January, 1532, the commons 
were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to redreſs the 
grievances the people had ſo long complained of in 
vain with reſpect to the papal power and eccleſiaſti- 
cal privileges. Accordingly, toon after their meet- 
ing, they preſented an addreſs to the king, intreat- 
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ing his majeſty to agree to the reformation of ſeve. 
ral abuſes which had crept into the immunities 
granted to the clergy, and of which they hag 
compiled a whole volume, which was preſented to 
the King by their ſpeaker. Though nothing could 
be a more ſcaſonable requeſt to Henry, he decentiy 
diſſembled his ſatisfaction, and ſaid, he would 
come to no reſolution till he had heard both par- 
ties.“ By this anſwer he meant to ſhew the cler. 
gy how much they ſtood in nerd of the royal pro- 
tection, hated as they were by the parliament, which 
were entirely at his devotion. Several acts were 
paſſed, which ſlightly touched upon ſome of the 
privileges of the clergy, which were all allowed of 
by Henry, that he might ſtrengthen his own power 
againſt that formidable body, and ſtrike the greater 
terror into the court of Rome. But no act made 
lo great a no1ic as one brought into this parliament 
againſt any perion paying of future annates to the 
pope. The act ſets forth fo fully the intolerable 
grievances of the ſubject on this head, that it claims 
a place here for the reader's information. Its ſub. 
{tance 1s as follows: 

„That the kingdom was impoveriſhed by the 
great ſums paid to the Roman pontiff: that, ſince 
the ſecond year of the late reign, above one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds have been ſent to Rome, 
on account of annates or firſt- fruits, palls and bulls 
tor biſhoprics : that the annates had been originally 
deligned as a contribution for ſupporting a war 
againſt the Infidels; but as they were not applied 
to that purpole, it was decreed, that they ſhould 
not be paid for the future: that no more than 
five per cent. of the annual revenue ſhould be 
given for the bulls of biſhoprics ; that, if the 
pope ſhould refule to grant them on theſe terms, 
the biſhop elect ſhould be preſented by the king 
to the metropolitan of the province, in order to 
be conſecrated; but ſhould the metropolitan re- 
fuſe conſecration, on pretence of wanting palls 
and bulls, two prelates appointed by the king 
ſhould perform the ceremony; and then the elect 
ſhould be held as lawfully conſecrated. Never- 
theleſs, the parliament declared, that the king 
ſhould be at liberty to annul or confirm this act 
within the limited time; and it, in that interval, 
he ſhould compromiſe his difference with the court 
of Rome, it ſhould obtain the force and authority 
of a law; but ſhould the pope, on account of this 
act, pretend to diſturb the kingdom with ſen- 
tence of excommunication and interdict, theſe cen- 
ſures ſhould be utterly diſregarded: all eccleſiaſtics 


were forbid to receive or publiſh them ; but were 


enjoined to celebrate divine ſervice, as if they had 
never been iſſued ||.” v5 

But though the parliament ſhewed itſelf hearti- 
ly diſpoſed to promote the king's meaſures for hum- 
bling the court of Rome, and aſſiſting him to ex- 
tend his own power over the clergy of his kingdom, 
yet they would not ſuffer the leaſt attempt to be 
made againſt any of thoſe privileges and emolu- 
ments which they had gained from the weakening 
the feodal ſyſtem in England, during the late reign, 


During this ſeſſion of parliament, one Richard Rouſe, a 
cook, on the ſixteenth of February, poiſoned ſome ſoup in the 
biſhop of Rocheſter's kitchen, with which ſeventeen perſons 
were mortally in{eQed ; one of the gentlemen died of it, and 
ſome poor people, that were charitably fed with the remainder, 
were alſo ãnſected, one woman dying. The perſon was ap- 

rehended, and by act of parliament (22 Hen. VIII.) poiſon- 
ing was declared treaſon, and Rouſe was attainted and ſen- 


tenced to be broiled to death, which was to be the puniſhment 
of poiſoning for all times to come; (but was repealed 1 Ed. 
VI. and 1 Mzariz I.) The ſentence was executed in Smithfield 
ſoon after, Burnet, Stow, p. 560. Hall, f l. 199. 
+ Atown of Heſſe, in the circle of Lower Saxony, in 
Germany, ſituated on the river Werra. Buſching. 
Lord Herbert. Atterbury's Rights, &c. p. 86. 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 117. 7 
t 
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It was now grown a common practice for ſuch of 


| mmons who held lands of the crown, and the 
_ lords, to make, by will or deeds, ſuch ſettle- 
ments of their eſtates as deprived the king and the 
ſuperior barons of all aids and emoluments ariſing 
from thoſe dependencies : .a bill therefore was 
brought into the houle of lords this ſeſſion, and by 
them paſſed, for preventing ſuch practices; but 
being ſent down to the commons, they would 
neither agree to the bill, nor provide any expedi- 


ent in favour of the crown. This gave the king 


great offence, and he expoſtulated with them in 
pretty harſh terms about their refuſal, ſaying, ** that 
he had in that bill offered a great mitigation of 
what the law allowed him to claim; and that if 
they would not accept it, they ſhould feel all the 
rigour of the law.” The commons, however, con- 
tinued obſtinate, and the bill did not pals: the 
difference between the king and the parliament 
aroſe ſo high, that the latter, with a view to mor- 
tify him, permitted one Temſe, a member, to 
make and ſpeak to a motion, that an addreſs ſhould 
be preſented ro the king, entreating him to take 
back his queen, and prevent all the inconvenien- 
cies which the illegitimation of the princeſs Mary 
muſt neceiſarily occaſion. Henry was greatly en- 
raged at the preſumption of this commoner ; bur, 
as he was extremely cautious of giving the leaſt 
unneceſſary offence to the commons, we do not 
find that any cenſure was inflicted upon Temſe. 
An epidemical diſtemper breaking out in London 
at this time, the parliament was prorogued on the 
fourteenth of May to the February of the following 
ear. 

: The proceedings of the Engliſh parliament, which 
were intimated by Henry's ambaſſadors, Dr. Ed- 
ward Karne and Dr. Bonner, to his holineſs and 
the cardinals, threw the papal court into terrible 
alarms. The conclave was much divided in ſenti— 
ments; the Imperial party preſſed the pope to pro- 
ceed againſt Henry with the utmoſt eccleſiaſtical ri- 
gour; but Clement thought it was his intereſt ſtill to 
temporize, or at leaſt to delay giving any definitive 
ſentence : accordingly he wrote a cajoling letter to 
Henry, aſſuring him that his holineſs was ſo much 
piqued with the emperor, and fo entirely in the in- 
tereſt of Francis, Henry's ally, that Henry need lie 
under no apprehenſions of truſting the whole cauſe 
to his determination. : 

In the mean time, intelligence being received 
that the emperor had propoſed an interview with 
the pope, Henry and Francis were greatly alarmed 
thereat; the former, leſt Charles ſhould bring his 
holineſs to do ſomewhat prejudicial to his ſuit of 
divorce; the latter, leſt ſuch a conference might 
defeat the deſigns he had formed of wreſting the 
duchy of Milan from the Sforza family, and getting 
the pope to beſtow it upon his ſecond ſon, the duke 
of Orleans, who in that caſe was to marry the pope's 
niece, Catherine de Medicis, afterwards ſo famous 
in hiſtory. It was therefore mutually agreed, that 
a new treaty ſhould be entered into between the 
courts of France and England. Accordingly, on 
the tyenty-third of June this year, the following 
league was made, viz. That the two kings ſhould 
mutually aſſiſt each other; the former with five 
thouſand archers, the latter with five hundred men 
at arms, in caſe the emperor invaded either of their 
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territories by land ; and with a fleet manned with 
fifteen thouſand men, in caſe he attacked them by 
ſea.” This treaty was accompanied by a propoſal 
of an interview between Henry and Francis, to be 
held in October following, which was agreed to. 

It being apparent to the whole nation, that 
Henry's intention was to marry Anne Boleyn, who 
was looked upon to be a Proteftant; and either to 
force the pope into his meaſures, or elſe to ſepa- 
rate from his obedience; fir Thomas More, the 
lord-chancellor, who, though an excellent miniſter, 
and a man of great lrarning, was a perfect enthu- 
ſiaſt in point of ſubmiſſion to the papal authority, 
diſliking the perſon and proceedings of Anne Bo- 
leyn, and being apprehenſive of the fatal conſe- 
quences that might attend a total rupture with the 
court of Rome, reſigned the great-ſeal, which was 
thereupon given by the king to fir Thomas Aud- 
ley, who was firſt conſtituted keeper of the great- 
ſeal; and, on the ſeventh of January following, 
declared lord-chancellor. 

On the twenty-third of Auguſt died Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; an event which gave 
Henry no ſmall ſatisfaction, as thereby he thought 
he might ſafely get the affair of his divorce deter- 
mined in his own dominions : for though the de- 
ceaſed prelate was in his judgment againſt the mar- 
riage with Catherine, yet he was too much devoted 
to the ſee of Rome to do any act, or exert his own 
authority, in contempt of the papal power; and he 
had ſome time before his death, made a private 
proteſt againſt all that the parliament had done, ſo 
tar as it might encroach upon the rights of the 
church, or be to the prejudice of the pope, or 
the ſee of Rome“ :“ therefore it could not well be 
ſuppoſed that he would take upon him to determine 
a cauſe which the pope, had evoked, and reſerved 
to his own cognizance. The king named for his 
ſucceſſor Dr. Thomas Cranmer, who was at this 
time employed in ſoliciting the learned men and 
bodies abroad, in Germany eſpecially, to favour 
the king's divorce, and was a perſon whom Henry 
had found, in ſentiments of religion and politics, 
to be according to his own heart. 

On the eleventh of October, the king went over 
to Calais with a royal retinue, in order to have an 
interview with the French monarch between that 
place and Boulogne. On this occaſion he was ac- 
companied by Anne Boleyn, whom he had lately 
created marchioneſs of Pembroke. The two princes 
entertained each other with great pomp and mag- 
nificence, but without tranſacting any buſineſs of 
importance, owing to the diſſimulation of Francis, 
who, indeed, promiſed to procure Henry ſatisfac- 
tion 1n the affair of the divorce, or to break with 
the pope, though at this very time he was engaged 
in a ſecret treaty with Clement, about the marri- 
age of his ſecond ſon, the duke of Orleans, and 
Catherine de Medicis, as already mentioned. 

Heary returned to England on the fourteenth of 
November; and in the month of January in the 
following year, 1533, was privately married ta 
Anne Boleyn, by Dr. Rowland Lee, afterwards 
biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. The ceremony 
was performed in the preſence of Cranmer, now 
returned to England, the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and Anne's father (lately created earl of 
Wiltſhire), her mother and brothers. 
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The parliament meeting, agreeable to its proro- 
gation, in the month of February, among other 
acts paſſed one againſt appeals to Rome in cauſes 
of matrimony, divorce, wiils, rights of tythes, ob- 
lations, and obventions, declaring the ſame to be 
cauſes appropriated to the cognizance of the ſpiri- 
tual courts of this kingdom *. The preamble to 
this act, to be found in our ſtatute-books, ſuffici- 
ently ſhews the general ſenſe of the nation with re- 
gard to the pope's power. 

All this while the convocation as well as the par- 
liament was ſitting; and Cranmer, being inſtalled 
in his archiepiſcopal dignity on the thirtieth of 
March, he, on the third of April, took his ſeat in 
the upper houſe of convocation, when two queſtions 
were brought before it from the king, relating to 
his marriage with Catherine: I. Whether or not 
the diſpenſation of pope Julius II. for the ſaid mar- 
riage was ſufficient to render it binding and valid? 
H. Whether or not the conſummation of Arthur's 
nuptials with that princeſs had been fully demon- 
ftrared ? 

There were ſeventy-five divines preſent in perſon, 
and one hundred and ninety-ſeven by proxy, in 
all two hundred and ſeventy-two; and after various 
arguments and debates, for ſeveral days, it was 
relolved, by the ſuffrages of two hundred and fifty- 
three, 

„I. That ſuch a marriage was contrary to the 
law of God, and indiſpenſible by the pope.” 
There were five biſhops preſent at theſe debates, 
and five others appeared by their proxies; two of 
the former, viz. the biſhops of Rocheſter and Llan- 
daft, with as many abbots, three priors, and twelve 
other divines, nineteen in all, diſſenting from the 
determination, 

II. In regard to the ſecond queſtion, it was 
reſolved, © That by the evidences laid before the 
convocation, prince Arthur's confummation was 
ſufficiently proved.” At the canvaſſing this point 
there were preſent forty-four lawyers and canoniſts, 
three of which were biſhops: there were three 
others, who gave their proxies to Gardiner (lately 
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made biſhop. of Wincheſter); and of the whole | 


number, amounting to forty-ſeven, only the biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, and five more diſſented, from 
the reſolution. The ſame anſwers were given by 
the convocation of York, only two diſſenting out 
of upwards of an hundred divines and canoniſts. 

It was next reſolved at court, that Cranmer 
ſhould take upon him to pronounce the ſentence of 
divorce ; a ſtep which was now become abſolutely 
neceſſary, as the king could no longer conceal his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was now become 
pregnant. In the firſt place, however, the queen 
was once more applied to, to withdraw her appeal 
to the pope, and to ſubmit; but ſhe remained firm 
againſt both, and the marchioneſs of Pembroke 
was declared queen of England on the twelfth of 
April, being Eaſter-eve. Upon this, Cranmer, after 
making the proper citations to the queen, and go- 
ing through a formal proceſs, pronounced a len- 
tence of divorce, on the twenty-third of May, 
which was intimated to the emperor by ſir Thomas 
Wyat, Henry's reſident at the Imperial court: 
queen Anne was ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter, 
on the firſt day of June; and it was ordered that 
Catherine, for the future, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
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by no other title than that of princeſs dowager of 
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Wales. However, Henry was perſuaded to yield 
a little to her Spaniſh pride, by conniving at thoſe 
about her, whom ſhe inſiſted ſhould continue to 
treat her in the quality of a queen. 

In the mean time the news of the whole proceſs 
and the ſentence paſſed by the new archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, together with a copy of a book pub. 
liſhed by the king on this occaſion, in which he 
treated the papal authority pretty cavalierly, reach- 
ed Rome, and ſo exaſperated Clement, that the 
Imperial faction found it no difficult matter to per- 
ſuade his holineſs to annul the archbiſhop's ſentence; 
and he threatened Henry with excommunication, 
in caſe the latter did not condeſcend to have the 
ſentence confirmed by the ſee of Rome by a cer- 
tain day in September following, the pope not 
doubting but he ſhould be able to reclaim this re- 
fractory ſon of the church by the means of the 
king of France, with whom he was about to have 
an interview at Marſeilles on account of the marri— 
age of Catherine de Medicis with the duke of Or- 
leans. | 

Many arts were made uſe of, on this occaſion, 
by the court of France to ſoften Henry; but he 
was ſo very ſure of his parliament and clergy, that 
Langay, the French ambaſſador, found him ex- 
tremely cold in the matter, and by no means diſ- 
poſed to have any farther intercourſe with the pope: 
however, he was at length perſuaded to order 
the duke of Norfolk, the lord Rochford, brother to 
the new queen, and ſeveral other gentlemen of di- 
ſtinction, to accompany Francis to Marſeilles, to 
ſee whether there were any hopes of accommodat- 
ing matters on an amicable footing : but the duke 
of Norfolk and the others, hearing of the proceed- 
ings of the conſiſtory of Rome, were recalled at 
their own requeſt ; yet, after all, Francis prevail- 
ed upon Henry to ſend Gardiner, the new biſhop 
of Wincheſter, fir Francis Bryan, a relation of 
the queen's, and fir John Wallop, wich Edmund 
Bonner, a courtprieſt, to be witneſſes of what ſhould 
paſs at the interview. | 

The pope arrived at Marſeilles on the fourteenth 
of October, with his niece Catherine de Medicis, 
and was received by Francis and the duke of Or- 
leans with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. 
They immediately fell upon buſineſs ; the marri- 
was celebrated, and an ample dowry (but all to be 
conquered by Francis) was given to the young 
bride. | 

It was at this interview that the French king 
prevailed with the pope to give Henry entire ſatis- 
faction, promiſing to exclude the cardinals of the 
emperor's faction, if the king of England would 
ſubmit the cauſe of the divorce to be reheard and 
judged by himſelf in conſiſtory; but Bonner, not 
being acquainted with this compromiſe, demand- 
ed an audience of the pope, and (agreeable to in- 
ſtructions he had received from Henry) acquainted 
his holineſs with Henry's appeal to the next gene- 
ral council from the ſentence given, or to be given, 
againſt him ; and then, after he had been anſwer- 
ed by Clement that ſuch an appeal was unlawful, 
he lodged the like appeal in the name of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury from the ſentence which an- 
nulled his judgment for the divorce, which put 
the pope into ſuch a rage, that he even proceeded 
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to threaten Bonner with a ſevere puniſhment for his 
inſolence. This happened on the ſeventh of No- 
vember . OR 

Thus all hopes of reconciliation between Henry 
and the pope were broken off for the preſent, and 
Clement departed from Marleilles on the twelfth of 
November ; but as it was Francis's intereſt to 
pleaſe Henry and the pope allo, he diſpatched John 
du Bcllay, archbiſhop of Par.s, to the court of Lon- 
don, who found means to perſuade Henry to agree, 
that if the pope would put off the execution of his 
ſentence until he had indifferent judges ſent, who 
might hear the buſineſs, he would on his part de- 
fer what he was inclined to do in relation to with- 
drawing his obedience from the Roman ſee. The 
archbiſhop upon this, though in the depth of a ſe- 
vere winter, ſet out for Rome, where he got the 

pe's conſent to try the cauſe at Cambray, by ſuch 
Judges as the king of England ſhould have no rea- 
{on to except againſt. i 

But when matters were brought to this criſis, 
the pope flew off, till he could have Henry's con- 
ceſſion, ſigned by his own hand, and fixed a day 
for the return of the courier, which proved the pro- 
vidential means to bring the arts and politics 
of men to nought ; for the courier not returning 
preciſely within the limited time, the Imperial car. 
dinals, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of 
the archbiſhop of Paris for a delay of ſix days lon- 
ger, prevailed with the pope to precipitate a ſen- 
tence, by which Henry's marriage with Catherine 
was declared valid, he was commanded to live with 
her as his wife, and excommunication was pro- 
nounced againſt him if he refuſed. Within two 
days after this ſentence was fulminated, the cou- 
rier arrived from England with full powers for the 
archbiſhop of Paris, declaring that Henry accepted 
the propoſed judgment, provided that the Impe- 
rialifhs and their faction, who were his declared 
enemies, did not interfere, But all was too late, 
and the archbiſhop of Paris, finding the pope im- 
moveable, returned to France, the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors leaving Rome at the ſame time. 

From a review of what happened between the 
time of the archbiſhop of Paris's ſetting out from 
England, and the time of fulminating the ſentence, 
it evidently appears that Henry never intended to 
part with his ſupremacy, and therefore he muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have acted in this caſe with great inſin- 
cerity, only to obtain the pope's conſent in the 
cauſe of the divorce, to quiet ſome people's con- 
ſciences, that he might get rid of Catherine with 
more grace, and then to drop him there, and to 
withdraw his obedience ; for immediately on the 
departure of the archbiſhop of Paris, viz. on the 
ſecond of December, a council was called, in which 
ſeveral violent reſolutions were taken againſt the 
papal authority, at a time when Henry's cauſe was 
actually in ſubmiſſion before the pope, and before 
he could poſſibly know the iſſue of that negociation. 

The parliament meeting on January 15, 1534. 
began the ſeſſion with an act annulling the ſtature 


of Henry IV. againſt heretics : not that the parli- 


ament meant to exempt them from the penalty of 
the laws, for by the new act they were condemned 
to the flames; but, in order to abridge the power 
of the clergy, and hinder them from being ſole 
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judges in ſuch caſes, it was decreed that heretics 
ſhould be tried according to the laws of the land, 
without any regard to the canon law. 

By another ſtatute it was enacted, that no ſynod 
or convocation of the clergy ſhould be aſſembled 
without the king's permiſſion; that his majeſty 
ſhould nominate ſixteen perſons from the parlia- 
ment, and as many from the clergy, to examine 
the canons and conſtitutions of the church, with 
power to aboliſh ſuch as were uſeleſs, and confirm 
thoſe that were neceſſary. An act of attainder 
was likewiſe paſſed againſt Elizabeth Barton, com- 
monly called the Holy Maid of Kent, a native of 
the pariſh of Aldington, who was employed by 
certain eccleſiaſtics as a fit inſtrument to raiſe diſ- 
turbances in the kingdom. 

This woman had been long ſubject to hyſterical 
fits, during which her countenance and body un- 
derwent moſt violent contorſions, and ſhe frequent- 
ly uttered many ſtrange and incoherent expreſ- | 
ſions, from whence the ignorant and credulous 
people were induced to believe that ſhe ſpoke by 
the inſpiration of Heaven : even fir Thomas More 
and Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, were weak enough 
to look upon her as ſomething more than mortal. 
Finding, therefore, that ſhe gained credit every 
day, the papiſts pur her upon ſpeaking and pro- 
pheſying againſt the king's divorce, and his ſecond 
marriage, which ſhe did with great warmth ; and 
at laſt ſhe became ſo bold as to pretend that God 
had revealed to her, < that if the king went on in 
his divorce, and took another wife, he ſhould not 
be king a month longer, and that he ſhould die a 
villain's death.” It is no leſs true than extraor- 
dinary, that Fiſher and More, even after ſhe came 
thus to ſpeak treaſon, appear to have been weak 
enough to have talked to her, if not to have en- 
couraged her; but More was ſoon convinced of 
the impoſture, and gave an early account of it to 
Thomas Cromwell, now one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate. Henry at firſt neglected this woman; but 
finding that ſhe was upheld not only by the regular 
clergy but the pope's agents in England, he re- 
ſolved to proceed againſt her with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity : accordingly the Maid and her accomplices 
were —. in the Star Chamber, where they 
confeſſed all the particulars of the impoſture; and 
appeared upon a ſcaffold in St. Paul's church, where 
the articles of their confeſſion were read in their 
hearing; from thence they were conveyed to the 
Tower, where they remained till the parliament 
met, which having conſidered the caſe, pronounced 
it a conſpiracy againſt the king's life and crown, 
and Elizabeth with her accomplices were attainted 
of high-treaſon. The biſhop of Rocheſter, Tho- 
mas Gold, Thomas Lawrence, Edward Thwaites, 
John Addiſon, and Thomas Abiſe were ad- 
judged guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, to for- 
feit their goods and chattels to the king, and to 
be impriſoned during his majeſty's pleaſure ; and 
Elizabeth and her confederates were afterwards 
hung at Tyburn. 

The parliament then proceeded to enact ſeveral 
laws for regulating affairs of an eccleſiaſtical nature. 
They confirmed the ſtatutes againſt annates; they 
decreed, ** that for the future the pope ſhould have 
no ſhare in the election or confirmation of biſhops, 


+ While theſe things were tranſacting, queen Anne was brought to bed of a daughter, on the ſeventh of September, 


afterwards the famous queen Elizabeth. 


but 
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but that, when a ſee became vacant, the king 
* ſhould ſend to the chapter a conge d'elire, or li- 
cence, to ele& a new biſhop; and if the election 
ſhould not be made in twelve days after the date 
of the licence, the right of chuling ſhould fall to 
the king: that the bifhop elect ſhould ſwear fealty 
to the king, who ſhould preſent him to the arch- 
biſhop, for conſecration; and ſhould the elect, or the 
archbiſhop, refule to obey this order, they ſhould be 
liable to the penalties of the act of Premunire : 
that no perlon ſhould preſume to apply to the bi- 
ſhop of Rome for bulls, palls, or any other religious 
purpole : that Peter-pence, together with all pro- 
curations, delegations, bulls, and diſpenſations, 
iſſued by the court of Rome, ſhould be entirely 
aboliſhed : that the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould 
be empowered to grant ſuch diſpenſations as were 
conſiſtent with the law of God, provided that part 
of the money thence ariſing ſhould be paid into the 
king's Exchequer : that all religious houles, whe- 
ther exempted or non- exempted, ſhould be ſubject 
to the viſitation of the archbiſhop: that the king's 
marriage with Catherine, ſhould be deemed null 
and void; and that the ſucceſſion ſhould be ſettled 
upon the iſſue of his lawful wife Anne, whether 
male or female.” The members having ſworn to 
maintain the ſucceſſion in this manner, the two 
houſes were, on the thirtieth of March, prorogued 
till the third of November following. 

Thus ended this memorable parliament, and thus 
the total difunion of the crown and people of Eng- 
land from the court, though not from the church, of 
Rome, was effected. Thole who pretended, that 
no great kingdom could break with the pope with- 
out manifeſt danger, now ſaw that a ſingle blow was 
ſufficient to overthrow this venerable coloſſus: in 
fact, the taxes which the court of Rome had ſo long 
impoſed on the Engliſh, were founded only on that 

eople's willingneſs to be laid under contribution; 
ba as ſoon as they relolved to be no longer ſo, it 
was found, that a power founded only in form 1s 
nothing in itſelf. | 

After the ſeparation of the parliament, Henry 
ſent commiſſioners through the whole kingdom to 
adminiſter the oath of ſupremacy and allegiance to 
all his ſubjects, as alſo that concerning the ſucceſ- 
fion ; Henry looking upon this oath as the teſt, 
not only of his ſubjects loyalty, but of their at- 
tachment to the parliamentary proccedings : it im- 
ported, that they would be faithful to the king, 
queen, their ſucceſſion, and heirs and ſucceſſors ; 
that they held the king to be ſupreme head of the 


Engliſh church, and the pope to be no more than 


any other biſhop ; that they renounced all obedi- 
ence to the pontiff of Rome ; that they (ſuch of 
them as were of the clergy) would preach the pure 
doctrines of the holy Scripture; and that they 
would pray for the king as the head of the Engliſh 
church, then for the queen, her iſſue, and laftly 
for the archbiſhop of Canterbury.” Which oath 
was generally taken by the clergy as well as the laity, 
except John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir 
Thomas More, late lord-chancellor, who would 
not ſubſcribe thereto, alleging, that they could not 
take ſuch oaths, without endangering their ſouls of 
eternal damnation ; upon which they were both 
committed to the Tower of London. In the mean 
time Henry tried, by the means of the archbiſhop 
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of Lork, Edward Lee, and the biſhop of Durham, 
Cuthbert Tunſtal, to perſuade Catherine once more 
to renounce the title of queen; to which ſhe, with 


an unbroken ſpirit, dęclared ſhe never would. 

Charles V. Catherinè's nephew, having under- 
taken to execute the pope's ſentence of depoſition 
againſt the king of England, Henry thought pro- 
per to endeavour to prevent his deſigns, or at leaſt 
to put himſelf in a poſture of defence againſt 
them. For this end he propoſed a new treaty with 
Francis, king of France; but as Francis always 
acted with him purely on a principle of ſelf intereſt, 
and being allo unwilling to give any umbrage to 
the pope, whoſe relation he was now become, 
Henry was not able to bring him to a ſettled alli- 
ance that might render their union effectual for the 
common defence ; on the contrary, Francis ſhuffled 
with him, and deceived him in an egregious man- 
ner, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 

The king, though he had no reaſon to apprehend 
any danger from his own ſubjects, to whom the late 
acts were in general agreeable, ſtill thought it pro- 
= to provide againſt all events, and to fortify 

imſelf by foreign alliances. The emperor had 
threatened to ſtir up an invaſion from Scotland; 
therefore, to prevent any hoſtility from that quar- 
ter, Henry now made a peace with his nephew, 
James V. for their joint lives, and a year after the 
death of either. This peace, which was conclud- 
ed at London on the eleventh of May this year, 
contained two articles never inſerted in any former 
treaty, and which aroſe from the preſent circum- 
ſtances of affairs : one was, that this treaty ſhould 
not derogate from the old leagues ſubſiſting be- 
tween France and Scotland ; the other, that it 
ſhould not be infringed by any ſentence or cenſure 
againſt either of the contracting parties, or his do- 
minions. Henry alſo, on reſtoring the caſtle of 
Eddrington, which had been ſome time before 
ſurprized by the Engliſh, obtained liberty for 
Archibald, earl of Angus, his brother George and 
his uncle Archibald Douglas, with ſome other 
Scottiſh fugitives that had entered into his ſervice, 
to reſide in England, upon his undertaking that 
they ſhould make no hoſtile attempt upon Scot- 
land“. Henry was ſo well pleaſed to have his ne- 
phew his friend and ally, that the lord William 
Howard was ſent to Scotland with the order of the 
Garter to James. 

On the twenty-ſixth of September this year, pope 
Clement VII. died, and was ſucceeded by cardinal 
Farneſe, who was elected on the twelfth of Octo- 
ber following, and aſſumed the name of Paul III. 
This event gave a great blow to the hopes and in- 
tereſts of Francis, it ruined all his mighty expeCta- 
tions of his new alliance with the houſe of Medi- 
cis, and obliged him to be more than ever atten- 
tive to his engagements with England. Henry was 
ſenſible of all this, and reſolved to avail himſelf of 
ſuch a juncture by getting Francis to guaranty the 
late act of ſucceſſion, which Francis did in a very 
ample manner, promiſing, on the word and faith 
of a king, and under the forfeiture of his goods, 
and of all the goods of his ſubjects, in the form of 
a contract of guaranty, both tor himſelf, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, that he, at all times and in all places, 
particularly 1n all ſynods and general councils, and 
before all perſons, and againſt all men whatſoever, 
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that ſhould oppoſe it, of what rank or condition ſo- 
ever they might be, he would, both by himlelt and 
by his ſubjects, maintain and defend it, and (if 
need were) jullify it by a ſtrong hand, and with 
all his forces; nor would he ever, for the future, 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly, go 
againſt it, or io much as attempt it, nor ſuffer it to 
be attempted by any other, as much as in him 
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But the death of Clement VII. made no altera- 

tion in the meaſures taken by the court of England 
to ſhake off the papal yoke, eſpecially as it had now 
little to fear from the emperor, who began to find 
work enough in Germany; beſides, Henry had, 
by his negociations, fecured moſt of the northern 
powers, who were in general inclined to the re- 
formed religion. Paget was ſent to reſide with the 
princes of the reformation in Germany; and, about 
the latter end of the ſummer, ambaſſadors came 
from the Lubeckers, with offers of entering into 
an offenſive league againſt the Pope, and bringing 
with them their confe ſſion of faith, which they 
preſented ro Henry. 

The parliament meeting, according to proroga- 
tion, on the twenty-third of November, enacted 
ſeveral important laws to prevent all furure con- 
nexion between the kingdom of England and the 
Roman pontiff. One of their firſt acts was to con- 
firm the king's title of Supreme Head of the Church 
of England, and to entail the ſame on his ſucceſ- 
ſors. They declared all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak, 
write, or imagine any thing prejudicial to the king 
or queen, guilty of high-trealon, and debarred 
from all benefit of ſanctuaries. They compoſed a 
form of oath, to be taken by the whole nation, 
with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, and 
annulled all former oaths on the fame ſubject +. 
They aſſigned to the king the annates or firſt- fruits 
(formerly paid to the pope), together with the 
tythes of all benefices, By another act proviſion 
was made for twenty-five ſuffragan biſhops, who 
had power given them to exerciſe ſuch juriſdiction 
as the biſhop of the dioceſe ſhould grant them : 
and Henry, after paſſing a general pardon, put an 
end to the ſeſſion; but Fiſher and More, who had 
been previouſly convicted of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
were excepted out of the pardon. At the fame 
time Henry iſſued a proclamation, ordering all the 
Juſtices to inſpect the behaviour of the biſhops and 
clergy, particularly to obſerve whether they preached 
againſt the abuſes of the church of Rome, and in 
ſupport of the king's ſupremacy, and to give in- 
formation againſt thoſe whom they ſhould deem 
cold and inſincere in the diſcharge of their duty. 
Another proclamation was alſo iſſued, ordering 
that the name of Pope ſhould be diſcontinued and 
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be eraſed from all prayers, rubrics, canons, maſs- 
books, &c. All the prelates renounced obedience 
to the biſhop of Rome, and among the reſt Gardi- 
ner, biſhop of Wincheſter, though in his heart he 
was - {till bigotly addicted to all the abſurdities 
of the Romiſh religion, and a deadly enemy to all 
reformers. 

By this time the reformation had taken deep 
root in England as well as in Germany, notwith- 
ſtanding the violent and cru-l perſecution to which 
its profeſſors were ſubjected. The writings of Lu- 
ther were generally read here, and even the New 
Teſtament was tranſlated into the Engliſh lan- 
guage by one Tindal, who afterwards retired into 
the Low Countries: however, to the eternal re- 
proach of Henry and his reforming government, 
this book, as ſoon as it made its appearance, was 
condemned to the flames, as were ſeveral perſons 
who were ſo incautious as to declare their ſenti- 
ments too freely in point of religion. Theſe ſeve- 
rities, however, inſtead of ſuppreſſing, ſerved only 
to ſtrengthen the ſpirit of religious oppoſition, which 
was ſtill farther inflamed by the quarrel with the 
Roman pontiff. 

Anne Boleyn, archbiſhop Cranmer, and ſecreta- 
ry Cromwell were in their hearts ſtaunch friends to 
the reformation, and encouragers of its promoters; 
while, on the other hand, the duke of Norfolk, 
with Gardiner and Longland, biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Lincoln, and many other eccleſiaſtics 
who frequented the court, were ſtill for preſerving 
all the abſurdities of the Romiſh religion, and for 
keeping the flames of perſecution in full blaze 
againſt the reformers. 

Henry himſelf, though he had renounced his 
ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, was in ſeveral re- 
ſpe&s a bigotted Catholic, and a ſtrict adherer to 
the real preſence in the ſacrament; beſides, he had 
written a book againſt Luther, who had anſwered 
him with great freedom, not to ſay ſcurrility. This 
had — Henry beyond a poſſibility of recon- 
ciliation: in fine, Henry wanted to be the pope's 
rival. but without being either a Lutheran or a 
Sacramentarian; he ſtill preſerved the invocation 
of ſaints, but under certain reſtrictions; it was 
with him equally a crime to believe in the authori- 
ty of the pope, and to be a Proteſtant: and we 
wall ſee, in the courſe of this reign, where he alike 
condemned to the flames thoſe who ſpoke in favour 
of the Roman pontiff, and thoſe who declared for 
the reformed religion in Germany. In particular, 
he now ordered the prior of the Carthuſian monks 
of the Charterhouſe, London, the prior of Hex- 
ham, Benaſe a monk of Sion college, and John 
Haile vicar of Iſleworth, together with three 
monks of the Charterhouſe, to be hanged and quar- 


+ The new oath was conceived in the following terms : 
Ve ſhall ſwear to bear faith, truth, and obedience alone to 
the king's majeſty, and to the heirs of his body, of his moſt 
dear and entirely beloved lawful wife, queen Anne, begotten 
and to be begotten ; and farther, to the heirs of the ſaid ſove- 
reign lord, according to the limitation of the ſtatute made for 
ſurety of his ſucceſſion in the crown of this realm mentioned 
and contained, and not to any other within this realm, nor fo- 
reign authority or potentate : and in caſe any oath be made, 
or hath been made by you to any perſon or perſons, that then 
ye do repute the ſame as vain 4 oy annihilate; and that, to 
your common wit and uttermoſt of your power, without guile, 
fraud, or other undue means, ye ſhall obſerve, keep, main- 
rain, and defend the ſaid act of ſucceſſion, and all the whole ef- 
ſects and contents thereof, and all other acts and ſtatutes made 
iu confirmation or for execution of the ſame, or any ching there- 
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in contained: and this ye ſhall do againſt all manner of per- 
ſons, of what eſtate, dignity, degree, or condition ſoever they 
be; and in no wiſe to do or attempt, directly or indirectly, any 
thing or things, privily or apart, to the let, hindrance, da- 
mage, or derogation thereof, or of any part of the ſame, by 
any manner of means, or for any manner of pretence. So help 
you God, and all ſaints, and the holy evangeliſts.“ 

t By this act the towns of Thetford, Ipſwich, Colcheſter, 
Dover, Gnildford, Southampton, Taunton, Shafteſbury, 
Malton, Marlborough, Bedford, Leiceſter, Gloceſter, Shrewſ- 
bury, Briſtol, Penrith, Bridgewater, Nottingham, Grantham, 
Hull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and the towns of Pereth and 
Berwick, St. German's, and the Iſle of Wight, were to be 
taken and accepted for ſees of biſhops ſuffragan to be made in 
England and Wales. See their commiſſion in biſhop Burnet's 
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tered at Tyburn, 
year, for refuſing to ſubmit to the new laws: and 
2 little before, orders were given for burning 
twenty-ſeven Proteſtants, viz. John Frith,- a man 
of great learning, Andrew Hewet, and nineteen 
men and ſix women, born in Holland, to convince 
the world that his ſeverity to the ecclefiaſtics was 
not actuated by any fondneſs he was charged with 
for the new religion. | 

At length this perſecution reached biſhop Fiſher 
and fir Thomas More, who fill continued priſoners 
in the Tower, and who were now ſingled out for a 
terror to the boldeſt oppolers of the king's mea- 
ſures: Henry was determined they ſhould renounce 
the pope, and acknowlege his marriage: act and ſuc- 
ceſſion, as eſtabliſhed by parliament. 
III. who ſucceeded Clement VII. thought to ſave 
Fiſher's life by ſending him a cardinal's har, while 
matters were preparing for his trial; but in this he 
only gave Henry the ſatisfaction of bringing a 
cardinal to the block; for Fiſher refuſing to take 
the oath of ſupremacy, a commiſſion was made our 
for trying him by his peers, for miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon in the caſe ot the Maid of Kent, and allo for 
denying the king's ſupremacy, and on the ſeven- 
teenth of May he was tried before the lord-chan- 
cellor, the duke of Suffolk, with tome other lords 
and all the judges, who found him guilty, and he 
received ſentence of death accordingly. He re- 
ceived the notice of his execution with great com- 

ſure of mind in the morning before he was be- 
headed; and when he came to the block, after a 
ſhort prayer in favour of popery, and praying for 
the king, and that God would blefs him with a 
good council, he calmly reſigned his neck to the 
executioner, on the twenty-lecond of June, on 
Tower-hill. He had the character of a learned 
and devout man, but very weak and obſtinate, 
and much addicted to the ſuperſtitions of his edu- 
cation, 

The ſame oath of ſupremacy, for the refuſing 

of which biſhop Fiſher loſt his head, being alto 
tendered to fir Thomas More, he refuſed to take it 
likewiſe, for which he was tried by the ſame court, 
and loſt his head on firſt day of July ; though 
Henry reaped nothing but reproach and infamy 
from the death of a man who was univerſally ef 
teemed for his virtue, and admired for his wit and 
pleaſantry, which did not forſake him even in his 
lat moments; and he died with an unconcern that 
in others would have appeared to be levity, but in 
him was nature. 
Theſe executions were followed by freſh injunc- 
tions iſſued by Henry to all archbiſhops and biſhops, 
for enforcing the doctrine of the king's ſupremacy ; 
a declaration was alſo ſent them by ſecretary Crom- 
well to the ſame effect, which they were ordered to 
read from their pulpits ; and it does not appear 
that one prelate refuſed to comply with theſe or- 
ders, ſo much did they ſtand in awe of Henty's 
fiery and vindictive temper: and this ſeems to be 
the epocha from whence we may date Henry VIII's 
reſolution to govern by force and abſolute power. 

At this very time fir Gregory Caſſali was ſtill at 
the court of Rome as Henry's agent, and had fre- 
quent conferences with pope Paul about ſome ex- 
pedient to heal the breach which Clement VII. had 

made with England by his too great precipitation; 
but news arriving that biſhop Fiſher and fir Tho- 
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on the eighteenth of July this | mas More were executed for denying the king's 


Pope Paul. 
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ſupremacy, the pope broke off all intercourſe with 
Caſſali, and, by a thundering bull, paſſed eceleſiaſtical 
cenſures againſt the king of England, ſummoning 
him, and all his adherents, to appear at Rome with. 
in ninety days, to anſwer for their crimes ; if they 
ſhould tail, he laid them under the ſentence of ex. 
communication, deprived the king of his realm 
ſubjected the kingdom to an interdict, declared 
Henry's iſſue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate, annulled 
all treaties which other powers had concluded with 
the king of England, beſtowed his kingdom on the 
firit perſon who choſe to attempt the conqueſt of it 
commanded the Engliſh nobility to take arms 
againſt him, abſolved all his ſubjects from their al. 
legiance, forbad all Chriſtians to communicate with 
the Engliſh, and declared it lawful for any one 
to convert their effects to their own uſe *. This 
bull was paſſed on the thirticth of Auguſt, this 
year; but it was not publiſhed at this time 
the pope thinking it prudent to delay the publi. 
cation, until it could be ſupported by the Imperial 
arms. 

In the mean time the French king, in order to 
ſound the inclinations of Henry, ſent over Philip 
Chabot, admiral of France, to communicate ſome 
overtures of peace, which had been made by 
the emperor. That prince propoſed a marriage 
between the third daughter of Francis and Philip 
prince of Spain, and another match between the 
dauphin and the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry 
and Catherine. Henry received this embaſſy with 
ſome degree of contempt : he ſaid, that the em- 
peror's offer of the princeſs Mary was of itſelf ridi- 
culous, ſince ſhe was not at his diſpoſal, and thar 
he knew how to keep her from ever being ſo; and 
that as to ſome other propoſals of the emperor, con- 
cerning the duchy of Milan, it was very plain that 
Charles intended only to divide France and Enga- 
land, that he might the better anſwer his ends up- 
on both: however, Henry propoſed, in his turn, 
that his new-born daughter Elizabeth ſhould be 
married to the duke of Angouleſme, third fon to 
Francis, on condition that the French king, with 
the nobility, parliaments, and univerſities of France, 
ſhould engage to procure thoſe ſentences which had 
been fulmiaated by the biſhop of Rome, on ac- 
count of the divorce, revoked. This propoſal was 
embraced by Francis ; and accordingly, in May 
this year, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Ely, 
fir William Fitz Williams, and Dr. Fox, were or- 
dered to treat concerning the marriage with the 
commiſſioners of Francis. But the latter demand- 
ing that Henry ſhould furniſh him with ſuccours 
for the war he had undertaken againſt Savoy, and 
releaſe him entircly from the perpetual penſion of 
one hundred thouſand crowns, which he had ob- 
liged himſelf by treaty to pay to the king of Eng- 
land, Henry judged from this demand, that Fran- 
cis meant only to ſhuffle with him, and therefore de- 
clared, that fo far from renouncing the penſion, he 
inſiſted upon the payment of the arrears within a 
Iimited time. This reply broke off the negocia- 
tion : and while the emperor carried his arms into 
Africa, where he reſtored Muley Haſſein to his 
kingdom of Tunis, from which he had been ex- 
pelled by the famous corſair Barbaroſſa, Francis 
attacked the duchy of Savoy, which he reduced in 
the very firſt campaign. 
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The bull lately ſigned by the pope was intended 
rather to terrify Henry, than to be put in force; 
however, it was ſo ordered as to be made known to 
all the courts of Europe : but it had the contrary 
effect, for, as ſoon as Henry was informed there- 
of, and that, amongſt other ſchemes, the pope in- 
tended to give England to ſome of the German 
popiſh princes, he reſolved to counterballance that 
project, and engaged Francis I. to concur with him 
in an embaſſy to the Proteſtant league of Smalcald : 
Henry ſent Edward Fox and Dr. Heath, to whom 
Francis joined William de Bellay, lord of Langey. 
But theſe monarchs propoſed an union with the 
league only in a political view, to keep the emperor 
employed in that country by an inteſtine” war, with- 
out any regard to the Proteſtant religion. The 
Proteſtant princes of Germany, on the other hand, 
were willing to live in all due ſubjection to the em- 
peror, provided they could be ſecured in the free 
exercile of their religion; therefore, to cover their 
intentions, and to draw the Proteſtants into their 
intereſt, it was neceſſary for Henry and Francis to 
feign a conformity of ſentiments with them in re- 
ligious natters, and a defire to eſtabliſh the refor- 
mation in their kingdoms. Had theſe ſentiments 
been real, no doubt they would have been readily 
embraced ; but the cruelty with which both kings 
treated the reformed in their reſpective dominions 
was a proof of their inſincerity, and therefore, be- 
fore the princes of the league would proceed in any 
alliance with them, the — of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Heſſe communicated certain propoſals 
to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, the purport of which 
appears from lord Herbert to have been as fol- 
lows: 

They demanded, ** That Henry ſhould approve 
and embrace the Augſburg Confeſſion of Faith, and 
defend it with all his power in a free council; that 
he ſhould approve of no place for holding a coun- 
cil without their conſent ; that if the pope ſhould 
call a council at his own pleaſure, Henry ſhould 
join with them in proteſting againſt it; that he 
ſhould accept of the title of Protector of the 
League; that he ſhould never return to the pope's 
obedience ; that he ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies 
and laſtly, that he ſhould pay one hundred thouſand 
crowns towards the defence of the league, and in 
caſe of a long war two hundred thouſand crowns, 
upon condition that what was remaining ſhould be 
reſtored when the war ſhould be at an end *.” 

How diſagreeable loever theſe articles were to 
Henry, the advantage he propoſed to himſelf by 
gaining the German Proteſtants to his intereſt, 
made him ſeem to approve of their propoſals in 
general; and, to gain their belief of his ſincerity, 
Fox had inſtructions to aſſure the princes, that if 
commiſſioners were ſent from them to Henry, there 
would be no manner of doubt of their perfectly 
agreeing in every thing. But the Germans were 
not to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon: they gave in a 
paper, by which they evidently ſhewed that Henry 
had proceeded no farther in the reformation than 
aboliſhing the pope's ſupremacy and ſome religious 
houſes ; but that he ſtill retained all the other 
moſt material and groſs errors of the Romiſh church. 
Thus ſtood affairs at the cloſe of the year 1535. 

On the twenty-ninth of January, 1536, the un- 
happy queen Catherine died at Kimbolton, in 
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Huntingdonſhire, after having ſuffered a long ſe- 


ries of vexations. A little before ſhe expired, ſhe 
wrote a very affecting letter to the king, to whom 
ſhe gave the appellation of her moſt dear lord, 
king, and huſband.” Henry, it ſeems, was great- 
ly touched at reading this letter, and even dropped 
ſome tears at the remembrance of a woman whoſe 
virtue deſerved a better fare. Queen Anne, how- 
ever, did not behave with even due decorum on 
on this occaſion ; ſhe rejoiced openly at the death 
of Catherine, and ſeemed to take pleaſure in com- 
municating her ſatisfaction to the public, little 
thinking that her own fate was ſo near at hand. 
The remains of this unfortunate queen were depo- 
ſited in the abbey- church of Peterborough, which 
Henry afterwards converted into an epiſcopal ca- 
thedral. 

On the fourth of February, this year, the par- 
liament far for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The greateſt 
matter which came under their conſideration at this 
tire, was to effect an entire union between Eng- 
land and Wales. It appears from the lord Herbert, 
who has, on this head, introduced into his hiſtory 
2 curious diſſertation, to which the reader is re- 
ferred, that at that time, in ſeveral counties of Wales 
different forms of juſtice prevailed, and the laws 
were eluded by the greateſt criminals, if they had 
but the good fortune to eſcape out of one county 
into another: to remedy theſe and other flagrant 
abuſes, and to introduce an uniformity through- 
out all the country, the following act was paſſed. 

That albeit the dominion, principality, and 
country of Wales be as a member and part of the 
temporal crown of this realm, whereof therefore 
the king 1s head and ruler, yet, as it hath divers 
rights, uſages, . laws, and cuſtoms, different from 
the laws and cuſtoms of this realm ; and becauſe 
their language is different from that which is ſpoken 
here; and that many rude people hereupon have 
made diſtinction and diverſity between his highneſs's 
other ſubjects and them, to the cauſing much diſ- 
cord and ſedition; his highneſs therefore, out of 
his love and favour to his ſubjects of Wales, and 
for reducing them to his laws, doth, by advice and 
conſent of his parliament, ordain and enact, that 
Wales ſhould be united and incorporated henceforth 
to and within his realm of England ; and that his 
ſubjects ſhould enjoy and inherit all and ſingular 
freedoms, liberties, rights, privileges, and Jaws, 
which his highneſs's ſubjects elſewhere enjoy and 
inherit : and therefore, that inheritances ſhould de- 
ſcend after the manner of England, without divi- 
ſion or partition, and not after any tenure or form 
of Welſh laws and cuſtoms. And foraſmuch as 
there are divers lordſhips-marchers within the ſaid 
country and dominion of Wales, being no parcel 
of any other ſhires, where the laws and one cor- 
rection is uſed and had, and that in them and 
the counties adjoining, manifold murders, robbe- 
ries, felonies, and the like, have been done, con- 
trary to all law and juſtice, becauſe the offenders, 
making their refuge from one lordſhip-marcher to 
another, were continued without puniſhment and 
correction; therefore, it was enacted, that the ſaid 
lordſhips marchers ſhould be united, annexed, and 
joined to divers ſhires, ſpecified in the ſaid act.“ 

And now Henry, who had been greatly affront- 


ed by the contumacious reports which the monkiſn 
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clergy had ſpread abroad with regard to hisproceed- 
ings in the buſineſs of the reformation, relolved to 
take ample vengeance upon them for the fame. 
With this view, after having deliberated with his 
council, a general viſitatioa was ordered to be made 
of all the monaſteries, and ſtrict inqueſt ro be taken 
of all their titles and revenurs; and allo of the mo- 
rals of the friars and others, and the regulations 
obſerved in each order; and ſecretray Cromwell 
was, by a commiſſion under the king's own hand, 
created vicar-general and gencral viſitor of all the 
monaſteries and other privileged places. Cromwell, 
thus appointed, nominated tor his ſubſtitutes to 
examine the monaſteries the doctors (in divinity) 
Leigh, Leighton, Patrick, and London, who drew 
up a fer of heads of viſitation, which they well 
knew would bring in moſt of the houſes guilty. 
The vilitation, the particulars of which will more 
properly tall into the ecclefiaſtical part of our hi- 
ſtory, was accordingly performed with great rigour, 
and, if we may credit the reports of the viſitors 
themſelves, they diſcovered ſuch abominations and 
ſcenes of vice, debauchery, and impoſture, as were 
not only diſgraceful to religion, but even ſhocking 
to human nature. 

The report of the viſitors being read in parlia- 
ment, a bill for the demolition of all the leſter mo- 
naſteries was brought in, and paſſed, We cannot 
know the general realon for this bill better than by 
its preamble, which ſets forth, ©. That ſmall re- 
ligious houſes under the number of twelve perſons, 
had been long and notoriouſly guilty of victous 
and abominable living, and uid much conſume and 
waſte their churches, lands, and other things be- 
longing to them; and that, for above two hundred 


years, there had been many viſitations for reform- 


ing theſe abuſes, but with no ſucceſs, their vicious 
living increaſing daily, ſo that, except ſmall houſes 
were diſſolved, and the religious put into greater 
monaſteries, there could no reformation be expect: 
ed in that matter: whereupon the king, having re- 
ceived full information of theſe abuſes, both by his 
viſitors and other credible ways, and conſidering 
that there were divers great monaſteries, in which 
religion was well kept and obſerved, which had 
not the full number in them that they might and 
ought to receive, had made a full declaration of 
the premiſes in parliament, whereupon it was en— 
acted, that all houſes which might ſpend yearly 
two hundred pounds, or within it, ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed, and their revenues converted to better 
uſes, and they compelled to reform themſelves.“ 
Another act paſſed, by which all theſe houſes, 
churches, lands, and eſtates were given to the king, 
with thoſe of all houſes already diſſolved: and by 
theſe acts no fewer than three hundred and ſeventy- ſix 
abbeys fellto the crown. By another act, it was de- 
clared, that no tenths ſhould be exacted that year; 
and by another, a court of augmentation was erect- 
ed, whereby order was taken concerning the reli- 
gious houſes that were ſurrendered or ſuppreſſed, 
and how the king's revenue ſhould be increaſed 
thereby ; and officers for this purpoſe were ap- 
pointed, 
. But whatever Henry's pretence might be for 
letting on foot this ſcrutiny, it is certain that his 
principal motives were to wreak his vengeance up- 
on the monks, whom he regarded as his mortal 
enemies, and to increaſe his revenues with the 
plunder of their houſes. Soon a'ter the diſſolution 
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of the abbeys the king put an end to this parliament 
(which had been the moſt compliant that England 
had ever ſeen), on the fourtecnth of April, after 
fitting ſix years. 

The king's ſevere proceedings againſt the religi- 
ous houſes regained him, in ſome meaſure, the 
confidence of the German Proteſtant princes ; and 
they wrote to Henry in terms of great complaiſance 
trom Smalcald, where they were now aſſembled to 
lettle the famous Smalcaldic league for the preſer- 
vation of thoſe of the reformed perſuaſion. This 
produced an obliging meſſzge from Henry, with 
lome explanation with regard to their former pro- 
poſals ; but {till the princes declined giving any 
umbrage to the emperor. This was not inſiſted on 
by Henry. Another anſwer was lent by the princes, 
in which they promiſe to ſend an embaſſy into Eng- 
land; and ſome of their molt learned men, among 
whom was the famous Melancthon, were nominat- 
ed for that purpole : and there is the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe, in the preſent ſituation of Henry's 
affairs, that this negociation would have ſucceeded 
to the advantage of the great work of retormation, 
had not the popiſh faction here found means to de- 
prive the Proteſtants of the intereſt of queen Anne, 
whoſe death happened ſhortly after the arrival of theſe 
divines, which very much altered the face of affairs 
as well as the king's mind, in reſpect to the refor- 
mation, which ſhe openly countenanced, and which 
was in effect the cauſe of her deplorable fate. 

Henry's affection, which had been increaſed by 
oppoſition during the proſecution of the divorce, 
was now cooled by ſatiety, and he no longer look- 
ed on his lovely conſort with the fame fond regard 
as heretofore. It is true, ſhe wanted none of the 
agreeable qualities, and had many of the valuable 
kind : ſhe was lively, pleaſant, and gay in conver- 
ſation; and, though ſtrictly virtuous in her con- 
duct, ſhe indulged her humour rather too far; and, 
having been bred in the freedoms of the court of 
France, was not ſo attentive as ſhe ought to have 
been in her exalted and tickliſh ſituation, and ei- 
ther took or permitted liberties which gave offence 
to an impetuous huſband, who had pride enough 
to make him the moſt jealous of mortals, and the 
moſt furious in his jealouſy. | 

The Auſtrian party about court, all who diſliked 
the divorce from Catherine, and all that oppoſed 
the retormation, which ſhe was ſuppoled to tavour, 
were her enemies, and taking notice of every little 
indiſcretion ſhe was guilty of, improved it to raiſe 
in the king a ſuſpicion of her virtue. The viſ- 
counteſs Rochford in particular, who was wife to 
the queen's brother, but who lived on bad terms 
with her huſband, and, as ſhe was a woman of the 
moſt abandoned character, paid no regard ei- 
ther to truth or humanity in the calumnies which 
ſhe invented, pretended that her own huſband 
carried on a criminal correſpondence with his ſiſter; 
and not only fo, but ſhe inſiſted that ſhe had like- 
wiſe granted favours to Henry Norris, groom of 
the ſtole, Weſton and Brereton, gentlemen of the 
king's bed-chamber, together with one Mark Sme- 
ton, a muſician. This information rouſed all the 
rage in Henry's breaſt, who was alſo not a little 
chagrined at an accident which befel the queen 
lome time before, of being brought to bed of a 
dead child. ; 

Nothing however tranſpired till the firſt of May 
this year, when a tilting match was held at _ 
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ch. in which the lord Rochford was chief chal- 
— Henry Norris the chief defendant. It 
is laid, that during the diverſions Henry obſerved 
the queen drop her handkerchief, which one of the 
ſuſpected perlons cook up, and uled it to wipe his 
face ; to a mind prepared like Henry's, this acci- 
dent, which though, in all probability, entirely ca- 
ſual, was a demonſtration of his wite's infidelity : 
accordingly allona ſudden the diverſions were broke 
up, and Henry, without taking any notice of the 
queen or her court, with no more than fix perſons 
in his retinue, abruptly departed to his palace of 
Weſtminſter. ; 

The queen following, was, upon her arrival, 
met by the duke of Norfolk, and ſome other lords 
of the council, who ſignified to her, that it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure ſhe ſhould be confined to her 
chamber. At the ſame time the lord Rochford and 
Norris were committed to the Tower, as were 
Brereton, Weſton, and Smeton. Next day, be- 
ing the ſecond of May, the queen was conducted 
to the ſame priſon by the duke of Norfolk and 
other lords, who reſigned her into the cuſtody of 
fir William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower; 
and a commiſſion was made out for trying her on 
the tweltth of May in that place, the duke of 
Norfolk being appointed lord high-ſteward on that 
occaſion, with twenty-ſix other peers. The charges 
brought againſt her were of the moſt deteſtable na- 
ture, viz. * That ſhe had procured her brother, 
and the four other perſons in cuſtody, to lie with 
her, and that ſhe had made each of them believe 
that he had the preference above all mankind 1n her 
heart; and that ſhe had ſaid to each of them, that 
the king never had her heart.” Smeton had, by 
fair promiſes, been brought to confeſs, that he had 
thrice carnal knowlege of her; but it was not 
thought proper to contront him with her; nor, in- 
deed, could he be an evidence, as he had been con- 
demned three days before to ſuffer, notwithſtanding 
his aſſurances of pardon upon confeſſion. The only 
thing that appeared in relation to her brother, the 
lord Rochford, was his laying his hand on the 
queen's bed while he whiſpered to her one day ; 
an action done before company, and warranted 
from the near relationſhip between them. In ſhort, 
to the eternal infamy of her judges, ſhe was 
condemned without its being ever known upon 
what evidence her ſentence was grounded; and the 
nineteenth of May was the day appointed for her 
execution, which was that of being burnt or be- 
headed, at the king's pleaſure. 

Henry, not fatisficd with this act of ſeverity, 
would needs be divorced from her before her death, 
and archbiſhop Cranmer was ſent to the Tower, 
and received her confeſſion of precontract, or pro- 
miſe of marriage, between the lord Henry Piercy 
(now earl of Northumberland) and herſelf, betore 
that ſhe had made with the king; upon which the 
archbiſhop pronounced, according to the rules of 
canon law, the ſentence of divorce. It was pro- 
bably a tenderneſs for her daughter, the young 
Elizabeth, that engaged her to make this confet- 
ſion, for the earl of Northumberland protelted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner that no ſuch contract 
had ever paſſed between them. It was, how- 
ever, expected that ſhe would have defended her 
innocency when about to die, but the ſame motives 
leem to have operated even then, as ſhe feared 
cvery thing for her daughter from the ſavage tem- 
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per of the king, ſhould ſhe expoſe him too much; 
accordingly, when ſhe came on the ſcaffold, ſhe 
made no reflections. on the hardſhips ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained, nor ſaid any thing touching the grounds on 
which ſentence had paſted upon her; ſhe only de- 
fired © that every body would judge the beſt,” 
acknowleged her obligations to the king, prayed 
for him, and entreated the ſpectators to do the 
lame for her, and then ſubmitting her neck to the 
fatal ſtroke, her head was ſevered from her body at 
one blow, by an executioner, who had been ſent 
for from Calais, on account of his remarkable dex- 
terity in his bloody profeſſion. 

The lord Rochtord was tried and condemned at 
the ſame time with the queen his ſiſter, and, to- 
gether with the four other gentlemen, ſuffered 
death three days before her, all of them, Smeton 
excepted, declaring at their deaths the queen's 
and their own innocence of the facts for which they 
ſuffered. 

The very day after the queen's execution Henry 
was married to Jane Seymour, the reigning beauty 
of the court, daughter to ſir John Seymour, and 
one of the maids of honour to Anne, on whom 
the king had for ſome time caſt an amorous eye: 
eager as he was to gratify his brutal appetites, he 
totally forgot all regard to decency and decorum, 
and his cruel and barbarous heart, more worthy of 
an infernal fiend than a human creature, was not 
in the leaſt affected by the bloody cataſtrophe of a 
perſon who had ſo long been the object of his 
moſt tender affe ction. 

In conſequence of the ſentence of divorce which 
Henry had procured from his late queen Anne be- 
fore her death, the princeſs Elizabeth, his daugh- 
ter by her, who was at this time about three years 
of age, and been ſtyled princeſs of Wales, was now 
divelted of that title; and the princeſs Mary, his 
other daughter by Catherine, whom he had treated 
with great ſeverity on account of her attachment to 
her mother, and her refuſal to aſſent to the ſtatutes 
which had been lately enacted againſt the papal 
authority, was now perſuaded by the popiſh faction 
to attempt a reconciliation with the king at this 
juncture; accordingly ſhe ſubſcribed to the act of 
tupremacy, the renunciation of the biſhop of Rome, 
and to the unlawfulneſs of her own mother's mar- 
riage, that ſhe might the more effectually remove 
the lady Elizabeth from the king's preſence and 
affections ; but Henry, though he was reconciled 
to Mary, yet continued to educate the infant prin- 
ceſs at court, with all the care and tenderneſs of a 
father, 

On the eighth day of June a new parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, as did alſo the convocation, and 
both thoſe houſes confirmed the ſentence paſſed up- 
on the late queen Anne; but, what is very re- 
markable in favour of the queen's innocency, the 
commons attainted the deceaſed for pride and the 
carnal deſires of her body, and for confederating in 
divers treaſons againſt the king's royal perſon, &c. 
The convocation alleged nothing againſt her but 
the pretended precontract with the carl of North- 
umberland when lord Piercy, though that noble- 
man had ſworn in the moſt folemn manner, that no 
ſuch engagement had ever exiſted. 

The parliament alſo enacted a ſtatute, by which 
they repealed the former act of ſucceſſion, declaring 
the children of the king's two firſt marriages ille- 
gitimate, and adjudging the crown, after his death, 
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of ſuch ſucceſſion cither by will or letters patent 
under the great-ſeal, and pronounced all thoſe who 
maintained the validity of his two firſt marriages 
guilty of high- treaſon. 

Then the king informed them of ſome advances 
made to him from pope Paul III. who on hearing 
of the execution of queen Anne, and death of 
queen Catherine, hoped he might bring Henry to 
a good agreement with him; but Henry declaring 
in parliament that his ſeparation from the biſhop of 
Rome was fo fixed, and had proceeded upon ſuch 
ſolid grounds, that he never would liſten to any 
accommodation, the two houſes, ſervilely obſequi- 
ous to the king's will, in order to convince his 
holineſs that all hopes of re uniting the Engliſh 
church to his juriſdiction were vain and groundleſs, 
paſſed an act, ſubjecting to the penalty of Præmu- 
nire all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to reſtore the 
papal power in England; and all magiſtrates who 
ſhould neglect to put this law in execution were con- 
demned to the ſame puniſhment: and by another 
act they arinulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſations, 
exemptions, and privileges procured from the court 
of Rome, ſaving however to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury the right of confirming what ſhould be 
deemed advantageous to the church and people. 

By a third act it was prohibited any one to marry 
with the next degrees of royal blood, without per- 
miſſion from the king. This act paſſed upon the 
following occaſion: the lady Margaret Douglas, 
daughter to Henry's ſiſter, the queen dowager of 
Scotland, by the earl of Angus, her ſecond huſ- 
band, was now at the Engliſh court, where ſhe was 
courted by the lord Thomas Howard, brother to 

the duke of Norfolk. This courtſhip, which had 
proceeded to the length of mutual promiſes, com- 
ing to Henry's ears, the lovers were committed to 
the Tower of London; and lord Thomas, upon 
circumſtances brought againſt him of aſpiring to 
the crown, was attainted of high-treaſon in parlia- 
ment. The queen of Scotland hearing of her daugh- 
ter's impriſonment, wrote ſtrongly in her favour to 
Henry, but without effect; nor was ſhe releaſed 
till after the death of lord Thomas, which 
happened in the Tower. A fourth law was 
enacted, that all encroachments of parliament up- 
on the king's prerogative, before he ſhould have at- 
rained the age of twenty-four, might be annulled 
under the great- ſeal of England. Theſe were the 
moſt material acts for our purpoſe in this ſeſſion of 
parliament, which was finiſhed on the eighteenth 
day of July, and which one would be tempted to 
think had aſſembled for no other purpoſe than that 
- of beſtowing upon Henry a more extenſive autho- 
rity than any of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 

Neither was the convocation leſs compliant with 
the crown than the parliament had been ; for, be- 
ſides ratifying the ſentence of divorce between the 
king and Anne Boleyn, they alſo gave their ſanc- 
tion to a ſyſtem of religion which Henry, who dif- 
fered from all his ſubjects in point of belief, had 
been at the pains to digeſt; the contents of which 
will fall more properly into another part of our hi- 
ſtory. Before the convocation broke up, the king 
acquainted them that he was ſummoned to a coun- 
cil, which was, by agreement between the pope 
and the emperor, to be held at Mantua. As a 
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neral council carried with it a popular and play. 
ible ſound, it was neceſſary to guard againſt its 
conſequences with reſpect to the ſteps which had 
been taken by Henry, who had reaſon to believe its 
members would be no way favourable to him: he 
was under ſome difficulty by the appeal he had 
made from the pope to a general council; but Cran- 
mer, and ſome other prelates, made him eaſy on 
that head, and a decree paſſed in convocation, de. 
hning what a general council was, and ſhewing 
that no ſuch could be called by the authority of 
the pope, or in the preſent juncture of affairs; and 
that no juſtice was to be expected where the 
biſhop of Rome was to preſide. Strengthened by 
this opinion, Henry publiſhed a flaming proteſla- 
tion againſt the approaching council. 

About this time Reginald Pole began to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by his taſte and learning: he was fon 
to Margaret, counteſs of Saliſbury, the daughter 
and heireſs of George, duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV, and conſequently allied to the king, 
who determined to advance him to the higheſt dig- 
nities of the church, conferred upon him the deanry 
of Exeter, and ſent him to finiſh his ſtudies at the 
univerſity of Paris. He refuſed to concur with 
Henry's agents in procuring the deciſion of the 
French univerſities, in favour of the divorce, which 
he diſapproved. He afterwards returned to Eng- 
land, and agreed with the clergy in owning Henry 
ſupreme head of the church. Then he travelled 
into Italy, where he acquired a great character for 
his wit and eloquence; and Henry being informed 
that he openly condemned him for his ſeparation 
from the Apoſtolic ſee, and that he had publiſhed 
a book intituled De unione eccleſiaſtica (or, Con- 
cerning Eccleſiaſtical Union), in which he treated 
the king with great ſeverity, comparing him to Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and even exhorting the emperor 
and other European princes to attack him, with all 
their forces, he reſolved, if poſſible, to get him in 
his power, and, diſſembling his reſentment, ſent to 
deſire him to come over to explain ſome paſſages in 
his book, which were ſomewhat dark and obſcure; 
but finding him upon his guard, he now ſtripped 
him of his dignities, and wreaked his revenge cn 
Pole's family and relations. The pope, however, took 
care to reward his attachment to the ſee of Rome, 
by preſenting him with a cardinal's hat, which 
bound him cloſer than ever to the intereſt of his 
holineſs. 

The ſuppreſſion of the ſmall monaſteries, though 
enacted in the firſt ſeſſion of parliament, did not 
take place till the month of Auguſt this year, 
when it occaſioned great clamours through the 
whole nation, as the viſitors executed their com- 
miſſion with inhuman ſeverity, and were guilty of 
the groſſeſt embezzlements: and the pope having 
again excommunicated Henry, and declared him 
depoſed, put the kingdom under an interdict, and 
forbidden his ſubjects to obey him, the monks 
every where inſinuated into the minds of the country 
people, that it was their duty to take up arms 
againſt one who had trampled under foot all their 
civil and religious liberties. The people, who had 
ſucked in with their milk the principles that were now 
at once to be aboliſhed, eagerly liſtened to theſe in- 
ſinuations; and the popiſh emiſſaries had been ſo 
ſucceſsful, that in Lincolnſhire, about the end of 
September, upwards of twenty thouſand ſouls aſ- 
ſembled under the command of one Mackerel, 
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prior of Barlings, who took the name of Captain 
Cobler, and publiſhed their grievances by way of 
petition to the king, complaining of the ſupprel- 
lion of the monaſteries, the ſubverſion of their an- 
cient faith, the embracing new doctrines, &c. 
The king anſwered this petition in an ample mani- 
feſto, and ſent the duke of Suffolk, with a few 
troops, to reduce the mutineers to obedience, who 
upon promiſe of pardon diſperſed of themſelves; 
but their leader being taken, with ſome of the 
principal ringleaders, they were executed for trea- 
jon and rebellion. | | 

This ſucceſs was of the greateſt conſequence to 
the king's affairs, for at this time one Aſke, a gen- 
tleman of fortune in Yorxſhire, extremely well fitted 
to act at the head of a popular inſurrection, had 
drawn the people of that county together, and they 
were joined by a little army of outed monks, who 
carried before them a banner, on which a crucifix 
and the five wounds, with a chalice, were painted. 
The ſame device was worn upon their ſleeves, to 
animate them in favour of their endangered reli- 
gion : they gave their march the title of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, and all who joined them were 
obliged to take an oath, „that they entered into 
the Pilgrimage of Grace for the love of God, the 
preſervation of the king's perſon and iſſue, the pu- 
rifying the nobility and driving away all baſe-born 
counſellors, and for no particular profit of their 
own, nor to do diſpleaſure to any, nor to kill any 

rſon for envy, but to take before them the croſs 
of Chriſt, his faith, the reſtitution of the church, 
and the ſuppreſſion of heretics and their opinions,” 
Theſe ſpecious pretences ſo deluded the people, 
that the rebels were ſoon forty thouſand ſtrong; 
and meeting with no reſiſtance, they fat ſuddenly 
down before Pontefract caſtle, which was looked 
upon as a place of ſtrength, and which was then 
held by the archbiſhop of York and Thomas lord 
Darcy, who quickly ſurrendered to them: they next 
made themſelves maſters of York and Hull; and 
Aſke, by perſuaſions and threats, obliged all the no- 
bility of the county to join him, except Henry 
Clifford, earl of Cumberland, who heid out his 
caſtle of Skipton againſt all the rebel forces, and 
fir Ralph Ewer, who defended his caſtle of Scar- 
borough till he was relieved, though himſelf and 
men had nothing to ſubſiſt on for three weeks but 
bread and water. 

The government not being able to muſter above 
five thouſand men, and finding that the rebels were 
not to be amuſed, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
ordering all the nobility to meet the king at North 
ampton on the ſeventh of November; in the mean 
time his little army, under the command of the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Shrewſbury, and the 
marquis of Exeter, encamped at Doncalter, muſt 
have been entirely routed by the rebels, who ad- 
vanced to give them battle, had not the river Don, 
the only paſs by which they could advance to the 
town, happily been rendered impaſſable by a heavy 
rain, This lucky accident gave the duke of Nor- 
folk an opportunity to propoſe a conference with 
the chiefs of the mutineers, when the latter gave in 
the following demands : 

„That a general pardon be granted; a parlia- 
ment to be held at York, and courts of juſtice to 
be held there; that none on the north ſide of Trent 
might be brought to London upon any law-ſuit ; 
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thoſe for the laſt ſubſidy, for uſes, for making 
words miſpriſion of treaſon, and for the clergy's 
paying firſt-truits and tenths to the king: they de- 
fired the princeſs Mary might be reſtored to her 
right of ſucceſſion, the pope to his wonted juriſ 
diction, and the monks to their houſes again; that 
the Lutherans might be puniſhed ; that Audley, 
the lord-· chancellor, and Cromwell, the lord privy- 
feal, might be excluded from the next parkament 
and Leigh and Leighton, who had viſited the mo- 
naſteries, might be impriſoned for bribery and ex- 
tortion ” 

Though the king was highly exaſperated againſt 
the inſurgents, yet the accounts he daily received 
of their ſtrength obliged him, much againſt his 
will, to ſend down a general pardon, directed to 
the duke of Norfolk. but with orders not to publiſh 
it but in the laſt extremity. That very ſoon hap- 
pened, for the rebels once more preparing to force 
the paſſage of the river, the duke was obliged to 
publiſh the pardon. This reſtored a ſhort tranqui- 
lity; but the prieſts renewing their practices for 
diſturbing the public peace, and with too much 
ſucceſs, the duxe of Norfolk and the earl of 
Shrewſbury had orders to continue in the North all 
the winter. The duke uſing his power with great 
rigour, by putting the martial law in full force 
againſt every one who would not take the oath of 
ſupremacy, thoſe proceedings gave riſe to a freſh 
rebellion. Two gentlemen, called Muſgrave and 
Treby, putting themſelves at the head of eight 
thouland peaſants, made an attempt upon Carliſle, 
from which however they were repulſed, and af- 
terwards entirely defeated by the duke of Norfolk. 
Muſgrave eſcaped, bur Treby, with ſeventy of his 
followers, were taken and hanged upon the walls 
of Carliſle, 

This happened in February, 1537, and the king 
now ordered to court ſuch of the heads of the for- 
mer inſurrection whom he thought he had moſt 
reaſon to fear : Aſke readily obeyed, and at firſt 
was well received at court; but the lords Darcy, 
Huſſey, and other chiefs of the rebels, not following 
his example, were ſeized and ſent priſoners to 
London. The two noblemen were arraigned at 
Weſtminſter, found guilty, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill; thoſe of inferior degree were hanged at Ty- 
burn and other places; Aſke himſelf, leaving the 
court ſhortly after without licence, was taken and 
hanged in chains at York, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral pardon which had been granted. 

Fortunately for Henry, James V. was in France 
during thele rebellions, ſo that the inſurgents had 
no aſſiſtance from Scotland. James returned home 
with his young queen, Magdalen, daughter of 
Francis, whom he had lately eſpouſed, about the 
beginning of the year; and ſhe dying ſoon after her 
arrival in Scotland, cardinal Beaton and Robert 
Maxwell were ſent over to France, to treat of an- 
other marriage between James and Mary of Guile, 
the duke of Longueville's widow, which ſoon at- 
ter took place. 

Henry was now ſo fluſhed with ſlaughter by the 
frequent executions carried on by his order and 
under his eye, that he feemed to take a delight in 
ſhedding blood : he ordered Thomas Fitz Ge- 
rald, ſon of the late earl of Kildare, twice lord- 
deputy of Ireland, and five of his uncles, after a 
long confinement in the Tower for an inſurrection 


they deſired a repeal of ſome acts of parliament, ; in Ireland, to be executed on the thirtieth of March, 
for 
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for a terror to that people, who he feared would 
rite and join the emperor againſt his crown and au- 
thority in Ireland: but the earl of Kildare's youngeſt 
fon, Gerald Fitz Gerald, had the good fortune to 
male his eſcape by a ſtratagem, and got over to 
France, and from thence to the Low Countries; 
but finding it unſafe to continue there, he went 
and offered his lervice to cardinal Pole, who atter- 
wards made uſe of him in his deſigns againſt his 
king and country, | : l 

The king's next care was fo to ruin the affairs of 
the monks, who hai been the principal promoters 
of the late diſturbances, that they might never 
more be able to give him trouble; and having em- 
ployed ſecretary Cromwell to procure addreſſes 
trom the two univerſities, ſetting forth, that the 
numbers of religious houſes ſtill remaining were 
unprofitable, nay pernicious, to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, as tending only to harbour lazy drones and 
ſwarms of impoltors, he gave orders for a total 
ſuppreſſion of many of thoſe houſes, and to ſeize 
their revenues. The rich abbey of Furneſe, in 
Lincolnſhire, ſurrendered on the ninth of April; 
the abbey of Bermondſey, in Surry, on the firlt of 

une: and that of Biſham, in Berkſhire, on the 
fifth of July. 

On the twelfth of October, this year, the queen 
was delivered of a young prince, at Hampton-court, 
to the inexpre ſſible joy of all the nation, and of 
Henry in particular. - The having a ſon and un- 
doubted heir to all his dominions, was a bleſſing 
which had been the ſubje&t of his moſt ardent 
wiſhes; but his ſatisfaction on this occaſion receiv- 
ed a conliderable check by the death of the queen 
ſoon after her delivery : ſhe was the beſt beloved 


of all his wives, and highly celebrated for her hu- 


mility, goodneſs, and affability. She was buried 
with great pomp at Windſor, Henry was ſo at- 
flicted with the loſs of her, that, for ſome days af- 
ter her death, he ſhut himſelf up from all company. 
The new-born prince was baptized by the name 
of Edward ; and, three days after, he was declared 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter. To diſtinguiſh this happy event the more, 
lir Edward Seymour, brother to the queen, was 
created carl of Hertford and lord Beauchamp; fir 
William Fitz Williams, lord high admiral of Eng- 
land, was created earl of Southampton: ſome 
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months after, ſir William Paulet, treaſurer of the 
houſhold, was made lord St. John; and fir John 
Ruſſel, comptroller, was created lord Ruffel. 

Bur the birth of alon and heir did not free Henry 
from the terrors of an invaſion which he ſaw threate;... 
ing him from the emperor, who had concludeda truce 
with the kingof France, that he might be more at jj. 
berty, with all the forces of Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, to attack England. The king 
therefore came to a final reſolution of ſupprefiing 
all the religious houſes in his dominions, confider. 
ing them as ſeminaries for promoting diſaffection to 
his government, and the monks as ſubjects to the 
pope rather than to himſelt, devoted wholly to the 
intereſt of the ſce o Rome, and uſing all their en- 
deavours to alienate the minds of the people from 
their lawtul ſovercign, and ſeduce them to an im- 
plicit obedience to the papal authority, by conti. 
nual pretences to falſe miracles, or other monattic 
jugglings; and at the ſame time were themſelves 
ready, on every occaſion, to promote and further 
the ichemes of the pope and the emperor againſt his 
crown and dignity, 

Fearful however, that this meaſure might occa- 
ſion ſome clamours in the nation, he prudently be- 
gan with removing the prejudices of the people, 
by expoling the enormities committed in thoſe re- 
ceptacles of vice and debauchery, and to diſabuſe 
them with regard to the ſuppolcd ſanctity of relics, 
images, and all other trumpery of ſuperſtition : he 
ordered the commiſſioners to examine, and, if pol- 
ible, diſcover the arts by which the mokns impoſed 
upon the ignorance of the vulgar. This ſecond 
viſitation produced a detection of an infinite num- 
ber of holy cheats, and pretended relics, made uſe 
of to encourage ſuperſtition rather than devotion in 
the people, and to draw them into pilgrimages 
and offerings. The principal of theſe we have, to 
ſatisfy the curioſity of the reader, thrown into a note 
at the foot of the page“. The diſcoveries made on 
this occaſion raiſed a general indignation in all 
ranks, to find how they had been abuſed: they 
deteſted the authors of ſuch forgeries; the mona- 
ſteries grew infamous, and thus was the Engliſh ſu- 
perſtition, in point of images and relics, extin- 
guiſhed. 

The multitude of thoſe impoſitions gave Henry, 
who wanted to have the great houſes diſſolved, 


* With regard to the implements of idolatry and ſuperſtition, 
Reading ſeems to have been the — repoſitory of the nation. 
There the vilitors found an angel with one wing, that brought 
over the head of the ſpear that pierced the fide of Jeſus Chriſt, 
with ſuch a catalogue of other relics as filled up tour ſheets of 
paper. a 

At St. Edmundſbury, they diſcovered ſome of the coals that 
roaſted St. Laurence; the parings of St. Edmund's toes; the 
girdle of the Virgin Mary, and ſome of her milk; the head of 
St. Urſula; the penknite and boots of St. Thomas a Becket ; 
part of the ſame ſaint's ſhirt, much reverenced by big-bellied 
women; and certain relics to prevent a head-ach, and the 
generation of weeds among corn. 

There were likewiſe diſcovered in the monaſteries, ſome im- 
poltures of a more artificial nature. At Hales, in the county 
of Glouceſter, had been ſhewn, for ſeveral ages, the blood of 
Chriſt, pretended to be brought from Jeruſalem; and it is 
natural to think, that this relic would be held in the higheſt 
eſtimation. 

This relic was ſuppoſed to be attended with a very ſurpriſing 
circumitance : the tacred blood was not viſible to any one in 
mortal ſin, even when ſet before him; and, till he had per- 
formed good works; ſufficient for his abſolution, it would not 
deign to diſcover itielf to his longing eyes. 

At the diſſolution of the monaitery, the whole contrivance 
was diſcovered, Io of the monks, who were entruſted with 


the ſecret, had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed 
every week ; they put it into a phial, one fide of which was 
thin and tranſparent, and the other thick and obſcure. When 
any rich pilgrim arrived, they were ſure to heim the dark 
ſide of the phial, till maſſes and ofvrings had expiated his 
crimes ; and then, finding his money, or patience, or faith, ex- 
hauſled, they bleſſed him with the happy ſight, by turning the 
bright fide of the phial. 

There was a crucifix at Boxley in Kent, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Rood cf Grace, which had been long held iu the 
higheſt veneration, becauſe it had been teen to bend and raiſe 
ittelf, ſhake the head, hands, and feet, roll the eyes, and move 
the lips. The puppet, being brought to London, was broke 
in pieces, in fight of the people, at St. Paul's croſs, where 
with their own eyes, they beheld the ſprings and wheels by 
which it had been aQuated, 

A great wooden idol of Wales, called Darvel Gatheren, 
was brought up to London, and cut in pieces: and, by a cruel 
refinement of vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn friar 
Forreit, who was condemned for denying the ſupremacy, and 
ſome heretical opiaions. 

A finger of St. Andrew, covered with a thin plate of filrer, 
had been pawned by the convent of Wettacre, lor a debt of 
forty pounds; but as the king's commit! ons refu od to fe- 
deem the pledge, the people made merry wich the poor credi- 
tor, on account of his ſecurity. 
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vaſt advantages, a+ it is natural to think that the 
religious of monalteries where they were carried 
on, would ſubmit to any thing rather than be ex- 

ofed, and might caſily be brought to ſurrender 
their houies, to avoid the puniſhineac they deſerv- 
ed. Such impurities and diſorders were found in 
many as would ſurpaſs credibility, if not unexcep- 
tionably atteſted ; and ſome were ſo notoriouily 
ruilty, that they ſigned conceſſions of the diſſolute 
nels of cheir lives and converlation. A great num- 
ber of monks, and even ſome abbots and friars, 
were found guilty of holding correſpondence with 
the rebels, and executed as traitors ; and the reſt, 
as they had now no privileges to ſcreen them 
from the civil judicature, were glad to compound 
for their offences by a ſurrender of their monaſte- 
ries. On one or other of theſe accounts, no leſs 
than one hundred and fifty-nine monaſteries were 
reſigned in the courſe of the year 1538 into the 
king's hands; and the example continually gained 
ground, fo that hardly a week paſſed without ſome 
new ſurrender. 

Whilſt Henry was thus employed in rooting out 
ſuperſtition and burning images the moſt in repute 
for peculiar virtues and wonder working properties, 
he could not well overlook the moſt famous and 
reſpected of all the inſtruments of popiſh idolatry, 
theſhrineof St. Thomasof Canterbury. Becker was 
indebted for his ſaintſhip to the vigorous efforts he 
had exerted in defence of the authority of the holy 
ſee, and therefore it may be readily conceived how 
obnoxious io Henry a ſaint of this character muſt 
appear, and how contrary to all his ſchemes of 
aboliſhing the power of the pontilf of Rome: he 
could not bear the thoughts that ſuch a furious and 
obſtinate rebel to his prince ſhould be held in ſuch 
veneration, and his tomb frequented by ſuch nu- 
merous pilgrimages, and enriched with ſuch ſu- 
perb prelents. Proceſſes were in thoſe days carried 
on againſt the dead in the ſame manner as againſt 
the living: the like form was uſed rowards Becker; 
his life and actions underwent a ſtrict examination, 
and were generally condemned; the miracles pre- 
tended to be wrought at his tomb were proved to 
be forgeries; his name was ordered to be eraſed 
from the calendar, the office for his feſtival ex- 
punged from the breviary, his bones to be burnt, 
and his aſhes diſperſed. At the ſame time the 
riches of his ſhrine, which were ineftimable, were 
converted to. the king's uſe : among other things 
there was a very fine diamond, which Lewis VII. 
of France, who made a pilgrimage to this ſaint's 
remains, had depoſited at his tomb, was by Henry's 
orders ſet in a ring, which he ever after wore 
on his thumb. Thus did Henry at once indulge 
his two darling paſſions, avarice and revenge, by 
enriching himſelf with the ſpoils, and uncanonizing 
a prelate whom the papal power had, for his inſo- 
lence to his king, raiſed to be a ſaint. 

The news of theſe proceedings no ſooner reach- 
ed Rome, than that city was filled with libels and 
ſatires againſt the perſon and conduct of Henry: 
he was repreſented as the moſt impious and ſacrile- 
gious tyrant that ever diſgraced the royal title or 
dignity: he was compared to Belſhazzar, Nero, 


Domitian, Diocleſian, and in particular to Julian 


the Apoſtate, whom he was ſaid to reſemble in his 
learning and apoſtacy, though greatly inferior in 
point of morals. 
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In theſe invectives, which were handed about all 
over Europe, cardinal Pole's ſtyle was eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed. Henry, whoſe vanity and bloody diſpolt- 
tion increaſed every day, reſolved to avenge him- 
ſelf for theſe groſs inſults on all the friends of Pole 
in England, and the more eſpecially as the emiſſa- 
ries he kept at the court of Rome informed him, 
that all the intelligence from England was addreſſed 
to the cardinal, He ordered Courtney, marquis 
of Exeter (who was ſon to Catherine, daughter to 
Edward IV.), Pole, lord Montague, ſir Edward 
Neville, brother to lord Abergavenny, and ſir 
Geoffrey Pole, to be arreſted for correſponding with 
that prelate, who, being found guilty, were all 
beheaded except fir Geoffrey Pole, who, hav- 
ing turned evidence againſt the reſt, had his par- 
don. Theſe were ſhocking ſeverities; but, indeed, 
if it was duly proved that the ſufferers held a cor- 
reſpondence with Pole, Henry is not ſo blameable, 
lince it is certain that at this time Pole was the 
pope's agent to (tir up not only England, but all 
Europe, againſt Henry. 

Pope Paul III. had hitherto ſuſpended the bull 
of excommunication, which he had formerly paſled 
againſt Henry, in hopes of being one day able to 
accommodate his difference with that monarch ; 
but finding that the Jate proceedings in England 
had ſhut the door againſt all reconciliation, he, on 
the ſeventeenth of December this year, publiſhed 
the bull with great ſolemaity, and endeavoured to 
excite the neighbouring princes againſt the Engliſh 
monarch, and even offered his kingdom to James 
of Scotland, provided he was able and willing to 
ſubdue it: and his agents found means to affix this 
bull in ſeveral places, both in France, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Henry, unterrified by this mock 
thunder, reſolved to ſet his holineſs at defiance : 
with this view he exacted of all biſhops and abbots 
a new oath, by which they renounced the pope's 
authority: and a new tranſlation of the Bible, which 
had been undertaken at the inſtance of Cranmer 
and Cromwell (who thought nothing could fo ef- 
fectually root out papal ſuperſtition as a free toler- 
ation of the ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue), being 
completed, he ordered copies thereof to be imme- 
diately printed, and ſet up in every church, at the 
Joint expence of the incumbent and pariſhioners ; 
and at the ſame time Cromwell obtained the royal 
warrant, enjoining the clergy to read the Lord's 
Prayer, the Confeſſion of Faith, and the Ten Com- 
mandments in Engliſh : they were ordered to re- 
commend good works, and to teach the people 
that relics, roſaries, and all other trumpery of the 
like nature, were unneceſſary to ſalvation. All the 
images, to Which devotees were accuſtomed to 
make offerings, were removed ; all the tapers were 
taken away out of the churches, except thoſe that 
burned before the images of Chriſt ; and all the 
invocations of “ Ora pro nobis“ (Pray for us), 
added to the prayers addreſſed to ſaints, were en- 
tirely aboliſhed. os {gp 

Much about the ſame time, viz. the begin- 
ning of the year 1539, the king having under- 
ſtood that there was a learned man, named Lam- 

bert, who denied the real preſence in the ſacra- 
ment, to which Henry was blindly devoted, not- 
withſtanding that it is, of all the abſurdities of the 
Romiſh church, the moſt abſurd and ridiculous; 


this vain monarch thought he had found a fine op- 
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portunity where he could at once exerciſe his ſu- 
premacy and diſplay his learning, reſolved to 
have the glory of diſputing with this reformer, 
who had appealed from a ſentence given againſt him 
by archbiſhop Cranmer. Public notice was accord- 
ingly given, that the king deſigned to enter the 
liſts againſt this ſchool maſter, for he was of no 
higher degree, and lcaffolds were erected in Weſt- 
minſter- hall for the accommodation of the audience, 
without any regard had to the injuſtice of thus 
mixing the diſputant and the judge. The end of 
this ditputation was, that IIenry gave his antago- 
nilt his choice, either to recant his opinion, or to 
be burned: Lambert nobly made choice of the 
latter, and the king had the mean cruelty to order 
him to be executed, which was inflicted upon him 
with the greateſt rigour. - 

But a parliamentary ſanction was now required, 
as well to confirm what had been done, as to eſtab- 
liſh future meaſures : accordingly, on the twenty- 
eighth of April, the parliament fat, whom Henry 
found ſtill complying in every thing ; and, among 
many remarkable ſtatutes, it was enacted, 

« That the king, for the time being, with the ad- 
vice of his council, or the more part of them, may 
ſet forth proclamations, under ſuch penalties and 
pains as to him and them ſhall ſeem neceffary, 
which ſhall be obſerved as though they were made 


by act of parliament: but this ſhall not be prejudi- 


cial to any perſon's inheritance, offices, liberties, 
goods, chattels, or life. And whoſoever ſhall 
willingly offead any article contained in the faid 
proclamation, ſhall pay ſuch forfeiture, or be ſo 
long impriſoned, as ſhall be expreſſed in the ſaid 
proclamation. And if any offending will depart 
the realm, to the intent he will not anſwer his ſaid 
offence, he ſhall be adjudged a traitor.” 

Buy another act, the king was empowered to no- 
minate ſuch a number of biſhops, ſees for biſhops, 
cathedral churches, and endow them with ſuch 
poſſeſſions as he will. By another act the order of 
the kcuſe of lords was regulated: Cromwell, as 
king's vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical matters, was to 
have the precedency of both archbiſhops. Ir was 
likewiſe enacted, That all leaſes made of manors 
belonging to monaſteries diſſolved, or to be diſ- 
weck and aſſured to the king, ſhould take effect; 


wherein is expreſſed, that the king ſhould poſ- 


ſels and enjoy to him, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, for 
ever, all monaſteries, abbeys, priories, nunneries, 
colleges, hoſpitals, houſes of friars, or other reli- 
gious and eccleſiaſtical houſes and places, which, 
ſince the fourth of February, 27 Henry VIII. have 
been diſſolved, ſuppreſſed, renounced, relinquiſhed, 
forfeited, given up, or by any other means come 
to his highnels; or which ſhall be diſſolved, &c. 
as allo all manors, lordſhips, lands, tenements, 


rights, liberties, &c. belonging to them; all which 


(except ſuch as came by attainder or treaſon) 
ſhould be under ſurvey and governance of the king's 
courtof augmentation of the revenues of the crown; 
other mens titles yet ſaved.” “ 

In this parliament a committee of religion was 
appointed, upon the lord-chancellor's motion, 
ſhewing it to be the King's deſire to have all 


his ſubjects of one religion. The members 


of the committee were the lord vice gerent, 
Cromwell, the two archbiſhops, the biſhops of 
Durham, Bath and Wells, Ely, Bangor, Carliſle, 
and Worceſter. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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A.D. 1539. 
the biſhops of Ely and Worceſter, and Cromwell, 


were on one ſide; and the debates were fo violent, 
that on the ſixteenth of May. the duke of Norfolk 
told the lords, that the committee had made no pro- 
greſs, and that therefore he would take the liberty 
to offer,to the houſe certain articles to be debated on, 
and, if approved, to paſs into the form of a per- 
petual law. Thele articles were as follow. 

« Firſt, If any perſon, by word, writing, print- 
ing, cyphering, or any otherwiſe, do preach, teach, 
diſpute, or hold opinion, that in the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment of the altar, under form of bread and wine 
(after the conſecration thereof), there is not pre- 
ſent really the natural body and blood of our ſa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt, conceived of the Virgin Mary; 
or that, after the ſaid conſecration, there remaineth 


any ſubſtance of bread and wine, or any other ſub. 


ſtance but the ſubſtance of Chriſt, God and man, 
or that in the fleſh under form of bread, is not the 
very blood of Chriſt; or that the blood, un- 
der form of wine, is not the very fleſh of Chriſt as 
well apart as though they were both together, or 
affirm the ſaid ſacrament to be-of other ſubſtance 
than is aforeſaid, or deprave the ſaid bleſſed ſacra- 
ment, then he ſhall be adjudged an heretic, and 
ſuffer death by burning, and ſhall forfeit to the 
Kings all lands, tenements, hereditaments, goods, 
and chattels, as in caſe of high-treaſon. 

“ Secondly, And if any perſon preach, in any 
ſermon or collection openly made, or teach in 
any common ſchoo! or congregation, or obſtinately 
affirm or defend, that the communion of the bleſſed 
ſacrament in both kinds is neceſſary for the health 
of man's ſoul, or ought, or ſhould be adminiſtered 
in both kinds, or that it is neceſſary to be received 
by any perſon other than the prieſt, being at maſs 
and conſecrating the ſame : 

* Thirdly, Or that any man, after the order of 
prieſthood received, may marry, or contract matri- 
mony : 

„ Fourthly, Or that any man or woman which 


| adviſedly hath vowed, or profeſſed, or ſhould avow 


or profeſs chaſtity or widowhood, may marry, or 
contract marriage : | 

„ Fifthly, Or that private maſſes be not law- 
ful, or not laudable, or ſhould not be uſed, or be 
not agreeable to the laws of God: 

„ Sixthly, Or that auricular confeſſion is not 
expedient and neceſſary to be uſed in the church of 
God; he ſhall be adjudged to ſuffer death, and 
forfeit lands and goods as a felon.” 

Theſe articles, before they paſſed into the form 
of a law, admitted of great debates. The third 
and fourth pointed directly at Cranmer, who ſpoke 
greatly againſt all but the firſt, he being himſelf a 
Lutheran. As to the other articles, they were 
matter of private ſpeculation, but againſt Cran- 
mer's ſenſe. They were, however, carried into a 
moſt bloody and deteſtable law, and Henry himſelt 
took great pains in drawing up and correCting them 
into the form we ſee them here. At the ſame time 
the chancellor moved for a bill to be brought in, for 
puniſhing ſuch as diſputed againſt thoſe articles: 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of Durham 
and Wincheſter, with Dr. Tregonwell, a maſter in 
chancery, had the drawing up of this bill, which 
was more to Henry's liking than one which had 
been preſented by the other party. On the ſeventh 
of June it was brought into the houſe, and had a 


firſt reading; on the ninth it was read a ſecond 


time; 
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time; on the tenth it was engroſſed, and read a third 
time. BiſhopBurnet, who vas a great favourerof Cran- 
mer, ſays, that when it paſſed the houſeof peers, Hen- 
ry himſelf defired Cranmer to leave the houte, as he 
could not in conſcience vote forthe bill, butthatCran- 
mer replied He could as little in conſcience vote 
againſt it,“ and therefore ſtaid for that purpoſe. 

The title of this act was, An act for aboliſhing 
diverſity of opinions in certain articles concerning 
the Chriſtian religion.“ It appears from the preamble 
to the act, in which the articles are rehearſed, that 
Henry himſelf was preſent at every day's debate, 
and made a great parade of his learning in the houſe 
of pecrs, fo that the parliament gave him public 
thanks. After rehearſing the articles, which we 
have already ſeen, it is enacted, “that if any, after 
the twelfth of July, did ſpeak, preach, or write, 
againſt the firſt article, they were to be judged 
heretics, and to be burned, without any abjuration, 
and to forfeit their real and perſonal eſtates to the 
king: and thoſe who preached, or obſtinately diſ- 

puted againſt the other articles, were to be judged 
felons, and to ſuffer death as felons without bene- 
fit of the clergy : and thole who, either in word or 
writing, ſpoke againſt them, were to be priſoners 
during the king's pleaſure, and forfeit their goods 
and chattels to the king for the firit time; and if 
they offend ſo the ſecond time, they were to ſuffer 
as felons. All the marriages of prielts are declared 
void; and if any prieſt did {ti}] keep any ſuch 
woman, whom he had ſo married, and lived fa- 
miliarly with her as his wife, he was to be judged a 
felon : and if a prieſt lived carnally with any other 
woman, he was, upon the firſt conviction, to for- 
feit his benefices, goods, and chattels, and to be 
impriſoned during the king's pleaſure; and upon 
the ſecond conviction, to ſuffer as a felon. The 
women lo offending were allo to be puniſhed in the 
ſame manner as the prieſts. And thoſe who con- 
temned, or abſtained from confeſſion, or the ſacra- 
ment, at the accuſtomed times, for the firſt offence 
were to forfeit their goods and chattels, and be 
impriſoned; and for the ſecond, were to be ad- 
judged of felony. And for the execution of this 
act, commiſſions were to be iſſued out to all arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, and the chancellors and com- 
miſſaries, and ſuch others in the ſeveral ſhires, as 
the king ſhould name, to hold their ſeſſions quar- 
terly, or oftener; and they were to proceed upon 
prelentments and by a jury. Thoſe commiſſioners 
were to ſwear, that they ſhould execute their com- 
miſſion indifferently, without favour, affection, 
corruption, or malice : all eccleſiaſtical incumbents 
were to read this act in their churches once a quarter. 
And in the end a proviſo was added, concerning 
the vows of chaſtity, that they ſhould not oblige 
any, except ſuch as had taken them at or above 
the age of twenty-one years, or had not been com- 
pelled to take them.” 

Such were the deteſtable articles which opened 
in England the flood-gates of civil murder : and 
now the reader is to expect, during the remainder 
of this reign, to meet with barbarities committed 
under the forms of juſtice, as deteſtable as any to 
be met with in profane hiſtory, and under the moſt 
bloody tyrants. Cranmer alone had the good for- 
tune to weather the ſtorm of Henry's indignation, 
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for his oppoſition to the articles; but he thought 
proper to fend his wife, whom he had married in 
Germany, back for ſome time to her own country. 
The counteſs of Saliſbury, cardinal Pole (her ſon), 
the marchioneſs of Exeter, fir Adrian Forteſcue, 
and fir Thomas Dingley, were attainted of treaſon, 
as accomplices with the late marquis of Exeter : 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, though feventy years of 
age, behaved with great ſpirit; but upon her trial a 
correſpondence between her and her fon was proved, 
ſome of the pope's bulis were found in her houſe, 
and ſhe was convicted of not ſuffering any ſervant 
about her to comply with the alteration introduced 
by the king into religion. Forteſcue and Dingley 
were executed, as the counteis was two years after; 
but the marchioneſs died a natural death, and the 
cardinal kept out of Henry's reach. Ir appears 
that Cromwell drove on thoſe proſecutions very 
furiouſly, and aſked the judges for their opinions, 
whether a man might be attainted in parliament 
without being brought to make an anſwer? The 
judges anſwered, “That the parliament being the 
ſupreme judicature, whatever it did was law, and 
could not be queſtioned :” by this anſwer aboliſh- 
ing that ſacred diſtinction between an abſolute and 
arbitrary power. 

All the religious houſes throughout England, to 
the number ot ſix hundred and forty- five, were by 
this time ſuppreſſed, either by ſurrender, purchaſe, 
or forfeirure, ninety colleges had been demoliſhed, 
two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy four chan- 
tries, and one hundred and ten hoſpitals* ; but all 
this had been done without the authority of parlia- 
ment, it was therefore neceſſary to have its concur- 
rence and ſanction, which was eaſily obtained; 
and Henry having formed a icheme for erecting 
ſeveral new biſhoprics, and for endowing them 
with the lands of diſſolved monaſteries, an act 
paſſed for enabling him to execute this deſign. He 
propoſed to found ſixteen, but having diſpoſed too 
laviſhly of the lands deſtined at firſt for their en- 
dowment, he erected only ſix biſhoprics, viz. of 
Weſtminſter, Cheſter, Oxford, Briſtol, Gloceſter, 
and reterborough. There were libraries well fur- 
niſhed with books in ſeveral of the abbeys, and, 
out of the great regard he had for learning, he em- 
ployed the famous antiquary John Leland to col- 
lect all the moſt valuable manuſcripts and choiceſt 
monuments of antiquity that were left in thoſe 
houſes. Ee allo propoſed ſeveral other noble foun- 
dations, partiularly of a college for the ſtudy of the 
civil law, the purity of the Latin and French lan- 
guages, and the knowlege of foreign affairs, to 
ſerve as a ſeminary for miniſters of ſtate and am- 
baſſadors ro foreign courts. There could not be a 
more ' favourable opportunity for effecting theſe 
uleful ſchemes than what now offered, but Henry's 
own prodigality, and the rapaciouſneis of his cour- 
tiers, prevented this and others of his beſt deligns. 

The parhament having thus ſervilely complied 
with all that Henry could aſk, and having fat to 
the twenty-c1ghth of June, was then prorogued to 
the third of November, afterwards to the four- 
teenth of January, and again to the welfth of April, 
in the enſuing year, when it fat again to do buſi- 
neſs; but in the interim there fell out ſeveral 
events which deſerve to be related. 


3 


The yearly value of all the ſuppreſſed houſes amounted to 
one hundred and ſixty- one thouſand one hundred pounds, be · 


lides the money which aroſe from the materials of the houſes, 
from plate, jewels, and church-ornaments. 
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As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the fix 
bloody articles were vigorouſly executed; com- 
miſſioners were appointed in every county to de- 
tet any who ſhould be hardy enough to dilobey 
them. Shaxton, biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer, 
biſhop of Worceſter, reſigned their ſees rather than 
ſubſcribe to them; but this expedient did not de- 
liver them from the perſecution now raiſed againſt 
all recuſants: they were accuſed of having ſpoken 
againſt the articles, and therefore were immedi— 
atcly committed to the Tower, after they had re- 
ſigned their inſtruments into the king's hands: the 
ſtrong perſonal friendſhip which Henry had for 
Cranmer, preſerved that prelate from the ſame 
treatment, though he had not only openly oppoſed 
them in the houſe, but even ſpoke and wrote 
againſt them. 

The king's will was now become the ſole mea- 
ſure of the law, becauſe both the proteſtant and 
popiſh party cultivated his favour with the moſt 
abject complailance : Bonner, lately made biſhop 
of London, though in ſecret a zealous partizan of 
the pope's power, managed his intereſt with ſuch 
dexterity, that he obtained letters patent adjudg- 
ing to him the ſpiritualities as well as the tempo- 
ralities of his biſhopric during the king's plealure : 
and Gardiner, a moſt bigotted ſon of the Romiſh 
church, maintained his influence by the moſt ex- 
travagant ſubmiſſion and profound diſſimulation. 

On the other hand, Cranmer and Cromwell, 
alarmed at the bloody ſtatutes and leveral other 
proceedings of Henry, which ſeemed to denote his 
attachment to the catholic faith, and finding their 
credit begin to decline, thought there was no me- 
thod fo effectual to recover their influence as that 
of perſuading the king to eſpouſe another wife, up- 
on whoſe protection they could depend. With this 
view they cait their eyes upon Anne, daugh- 
ter to the duke of Cleves, and younger fiſter to 
the duche!s of Saxony. Henry was fo well pleaſed 
with this propoſal, when made to him, that he em- 
ployed Cromweil to negociate the marriage: the 
tamous Hans Holbein was ordered to draw the la 
dy's picture, and did it ſo flatteringly, that Henry 
grew fond of her at diſtance ; in ſhort, the negoci- 
ation went ſo briſkly on that the match was con- 
cluded in a few weeks; and the old duke of Cleves 
dying in the mean while, a counter-marriage was 
propoſed between the princeſs Mary of England 
and the young duke of Cleves; but though this 
marriage did not take effect, the earl of Southamp- 
ton (Fitz Williams) was ordered, in November, to 
go with a fleet of fifty ſhips to bring over the new 
queen, who about the end of December this year 
arrived in England. 

While this matter was tranſacting, and fome 
time before, Henry foreſeeing a rupture between 
the emperor and the Proteſtants of Germany, ſent 
new ambaſſadors to the league of Smalcald to en- 
courage them in their oppoſition to the houſe of 
Auſtria, and to promiſe he would engage in their 
aſſociation ; bur they perceiving his only drift was 
ro amuſe them and intimidate the emperor by means 
of a negociation with his enemies, they frankly 
gave the Engliſn monarch to underſtand that they 
would not unite with him on any other terms than 
that of his accepting the Augſburg Confeſſion of 
Faith. They laid, they had heard, with great 
mortification, of his perſecuting their brethren in 
his kingdom, and in particular complained of che 
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law of the ſix articles, the injuſtice of which Me. 
lancthon explained to him in a ſubmiſſive letter. 
Henry was ſhocked at the freedom of their expo. 
tulation ; and Gardiner, who dreaded, as a fatal 
blow to the catholic religion, an alliance between 
Henry and the proteſtant princes, by flattering his 
maſter's vanity effectually kept alive his reſent- 
ment. 

Towards the end of this year the inhabitants of 
Ghent mutinied, and offered to acknowlege the 
French king for their ſoverrign, if he would pro- 
tect them from the reſentment of the emperor. But 
Francis rejected their propoſal, which he commu— 
nicated to Charles, who had by this time amuſed 
him ſo effectually with the promiſe of reſtoring to 
him the duchy of Milan, that he ventured to pats 
through his dominions en the faith of a ſimple late. 
conduct, and even viſited him at Paris, where he 
was received with the ſame honours which the 
French paid to their own ſovercign. 

It was at this very period that Anne of Cleves 
arrived in England; and the union of this prince; 
with Henry would, in all probability, have totally 
fruſtrated all the attempts of Gardiner and the ret} 
of the popiſnh party for the future, had ſhe anſwer— 
ed the beauty and great character given of her by 
her friends; but when Henry, all impatience to 
ſee his conſort, of whom he had entertained fo high 
an idea, beheld her on her arrival at Rocheſter, whither 
he went for that purpoſe, he was ſo diſappointed, 
that he is ſaid to have ſwore in a rage, © that they 
had brought over a Flanders mare to him.” How- 
ever grols and indelicate his expreſſions might be, 
his behaviour was more decent, for next day he 
made her a private viſit, This lady is allowed on 
all hands to have poſſeſſed a great ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, but as her perſon was far from being delicate, 
as ſhe had a maſculine turn and floridneſs of fea- 
tures, could ſpeak nothing but German, which 
Henry did not underſtand, and was extremely de- 
fective in all the winning graces of behaviour and 
converſation, he conceived an incurable averſion 
for her, and even then would abruptly have broken 
off the match, had not his affairs at home required 
the friendſhip and alliance of the German princes, 
her relations; theſe conſiderations, which were 
urged very home by Cranmer and Cromwell, made 
him at length conſent to proceed in the marriage, 
but with ſo viſible a reluctance, as made Cromwell 
and all his party tremble, | 

On the ſixth of January, 1540, the marriage was 
celebrated, but it ſerved only to encreaſe Henry's 
diſlike into downright Joathing : he toid Cromwell 
next morning, that he ſuſpected the queen was no 
maid, and that he could never conquer his a verſion 
to ſo diſagreeable a partner as ſhe was; and there 
the matter reſted for ſome time. 

Heary ſtill continuing to be alarmed at the cloſe 
connection that appeared to ſubſiſt between the king 
of France and the emperor, immediately upon 
Charles's departure from the French court, tent 
over the Cuke of Norfolk with very great propo- 
ſals to Francis, if he would break with the emperor: 
he offered him his aſſiſtance tor recovering Milan, 
ro diſcharge all the arrears of his penſion, and to 
enter into a ſtrict league with him, both againſt 
the pope and the houle of Auſtria: but Francis, 
who ſtill flattered himſelf that Charles would per- 
form his promiſes to him, rejected all the duke's 
propoſals. The French monarch, however, gra 
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the dupe of the dependence he placed on the em- 
peror, for that prince no ſooner got into his own 
dominions than he made ſeveral ſhuffling excuſes 
in relation to beſtowing on Francis the inveſtiture 
of Milan; and at laſt, having ſuppreſſed the inſur- 
rection of Ghent, flatly denied his having made 
any ſuch promile. i : 

The parliament meeting on the twelfth of April, 
Cromwell opened the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, in 
which he intormed the two houſes, that the king, 
in order to terminate all diſputes about religion, 
had appointed commiſſioners to examine the con- 
teſted articles, that a ſtandard of faith might be 
eſtabliſhed upon the word of God alone; and that 
after the truch ſhould be thus made known to his 

eople, he was reſolved to puniſh with the utmoſt 
leverity all thoſe who ſhould preſume to prefer their 
own opinions to the eſtabliſhed articles of belief, 
Thoſe commiſſioners, being approved by the parlia 
ment, received orders to begin their enquiry with- 
out delay : and in the mean time the king created 
Cromwell earl of Eſſex, upon the death of Bour- 
chier by a fall from his horſe, and all the eſtate of 
that ancient and noble family went along with the 
title *. 

But he did not long enjoy theſe ſmiles of fortune 
and of his prince's favour ; for on the parliament's 
breaking up, which was prorogued to the twenty- 
fifth of May, the duke of Nortolk, Gardiner, and 
the reſt of the popiſh party, reſolved to work his 
ruin, hoping that his fall would facilitate a reconci- 
liation with the pope, which Cromwell always op- 
poſed. They did not, however, chuſe to make 
this attack abruptly, but contrived to throw Ca- 
therine Howard (daughter to the lord Edmund 
Howard, the duke's brother), a beautiful young 
lady, in the king's way, who was till fretting at 
his diſappointment with Anne of Cleves, knowin 
very well, that if the young lady could gain his at- 
fections, there would be no hazard in the attempt 
upon the obnoxious miniſter. Gardiner, at once 
the prieſt and the pander, took upon him the ma- 
nagement of this affair. Catherine was brought 
ro court; the king liked her, and the biſhop made 
frequent entertainments at his own houſe for the 
royal lover and his miſtreſs; and Henry was ſo 
pleaſed with her company, that ſhe won his conſent 
to marry her. 

This new affection in Henry conſequently raiſed 
the duke of Nortolk's and Gardiner's credit high 
in the cabinet; and the king, thinking himſelf in 
no neceſſity to continue his negociations with the 
German proteſtant powers, in which Cromwell 
ſerved him chiefly, grew more and more cool to- 
wards that miniſter, and ſeemed pleaſed to hear 
any thing to his diſadvantage : the duke and the 
biſhop, eagerly bent upon his deſtruction, let lip 
no opportunity of blackening him in Henry's opi- 
nion. They repreſented to him, that the king- 
dom in general was diſſatisfied with his miniſter, 
who, they believed, had abuſed his majeſty's con- 
fidence ; that as theſe complaints and murmurings 
were chiefly about religion, under the direction of 
the vicegerent, it would be prudent to ſatisfy the 
people by examining his conduct ſtrictly, and even 
to ſacrifice him, in order to enſure tranquility. In 
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ſhort, theſe and the like inſinuations had ſuch an 
effect on Henry, that he reſolved the ruin of this 
too faithful ſervant, that he might make a merit 
of offering a ſacriſice to the public reſentment. This 
reſolution, however, was kept ſo ſecret, that, un- 
ſuſpecting any thing, the deſtined victim came to 
the council board on the thirteenth of June, where 
the duke of Norfolk, by Henry's order, arreſted him 
for high-trraſon; and he was lent priſoner to the 
Tower, where he experienced the common fate of 
all degraded miniſters. He was no ſooner ſeized, 
but torſaken by all but his friend Cranmer, who 
alone ventured to write to the king in his favour, 
though to no purpoſe; for the unfortunate Crom- 
well, without being heard in his own defence, 
was, by abillof attainder, found guilty of divers here- 
ſies and treaſons, and condemned to ſuffer the pains 
of death, as the king ſhould think proper to direct. 
The fall of Cromwell was immediately followed 
by the diſſolution of the marriage of Henry and his 
new wife; a diſſolution which he had almoſt from 
her firſt arrival wiſhed for, not only on account of 
his averſion to her perſon, but becauſe he was by 
this time become enamoured of Catherine Howard, 
as already mentioned. The whole houſe of lords, 
with a committee of the commons, waited upon 
the king with an addreſs, deſiring he would order 
trial to be made of the validity of his marriage; 
and Henry complying with their requeſt (which 
he himſelt, indeed, put them upon making), a 
commiſſion was granted for trying it in convoca- 
tion. T hey forthwith procceded' to the examina- 
tion of witneſſes, including the depoſitions of the 
king, the members of the privy-council, a decla- 
ration under the hand of Cromwell, ſigned in the 
Tower, the evidence of the earl of Southampton, 
fir Anthony Denny, Dr, Chambers and Dr. Butts 
the queen's phyſicians, and ſome of the ladies of 
the bed-chamber. The ſubſtance of the whole 
amounted to theſe particulars : that there had been 
a | pr pray between the queen and the marquis 
of Lorraine; that it did not appear whether theſe 
eſpouſals were made by the parties themſelves, or in 
words of the preſent tenſe ; that the king, having 
married her againſt his will, had not given a pure, 
inward, and complete conſent ; and that he had ne- 
ver conſummated the marriage. | 
Thele frivolous objections were ſtrongly inſiſted 
on by the popiſh party; and Cranmer, being in- 
fluenced by the fear of irrecoverably loſing the king's 
favour, yielded his aſſent, ſo that the convocation 
unanimouſly adjudged the marriage null; and on 
the ninth day of July ſentence was given for its diſ- 
ſolution. On. the tenth this ſentence was notified 
to both houſes, by whom it was approved. Then 
the king ſent the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Southampton, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, -to 
intimate the tranſaction to Anne of Cleves, who 
expreſſed no ſort of diſſatisfaction at the divorce. 
They told her, the king would, by letters patent, 
declare her his adopted ſiſter, and give her prece- 
dency before all the ladies of England, except his 
own wife and daughters; that an eſtate of three 
thouſand pounds per annum ſhould be allotted for 
her maintenance; and that ſhe might either live in 
England, or return to her on country. She choſe 
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the former, and was even prevailed upon to write 
a letter to her brother, the duke of Cleves, the 
purport of which was, to acquaint him, that ſhe 
had been moſt tenderly and generouſly treated by 
the king, whom ſhe could not juſtly have as her 
huſband ; and conjuring him not to ſuffer any 
thing that had happened to her, to break the good 
underſtanding that ſubſiſted between the two courts. 
Every thing being thus ſettled, a bill was brought 
the next day, being the twelfth of July, into par- 
liament, where it paſſed both houſes, for annulling 
the king's marriage with the queen: by this act the 
marriage was declared void, and it was made high- 
treaſon to judge or believe otherwiſe “. And here 
we mult obſerve, that no one could have had the 
impudence to make uſe of ſuch reaſons as Henry 
did to bring about the divorce, without being very 
ſure that thoſe ro whom they were offered, would 
be mean enough to allow their validity. The 
bands of juſtice and ſhame had been long broken 
through, and both clergy and parhament made no 
ſcruple of complying with every thing he thought 
proper to enjoin. 

The parliament then proceeded to paſs ſome 
other acts, viz. for the attainder of the lord Hun- 
gerford and ſeveral other perſons, accuſed of plot- 
ting againſt the government and being ſacramenta- 
rians; for the regulating ſanctuaries, and reducing 
their number; for repealing the penalty of death 
denounced by the ſtatute of the Six Articles againſt 
incontinent prieſts and their women; for confirm- 
ing what ſhould be declared to be Chriſtian doctrine 
by the biſhops and divines, empowered by the king's 
commiſſion to draw up a book intituled the Erudi- 
tion of a Chriſtian man; for erecting a court of 
wards, and another of the firſt-fruits and tenths ; 
with others of too ſpecial a nature to have a place 
here. | 

But we cannot avoid taking particular notice of 
an act paſſed at this time, which declared that all 
marriages ſhould be firm and good, notwithſtand- 
ing any precontract, not actually carried into con- 
ſummation. This was a very extraordinary act at 
this time, after two of Henry's own marriages had 
been diſſolved under the pretence of an unconſum- 
mated contract, ſo that it obliquely condemned the 
proceedings in both divorces : but we are to re- 
member, that he had a daughter living by Anne 
Boleyn, whoſe legitimacy this act juſtified. The 
ſame act mentions, *«* that all marriages ſhall 
be lawful when not within the degrees of kindred 
mentioned by the law of God.” This, no doubt, 
was made with a view to make way for Henry's 
-marriage with Catherine Howard, who was within 
the degree of relation prohibited by the canon-law, 
being couſin-german to Anne Boleyn. The laſt act 
of .this parliament was a general free pardon of all 
hereſies, treaſons, felonies, and offences, but with 
ſome exceptions, of which number were Crom- 
well, the counteſs of Saliſbury, mother to cardinal 
Pole, and others then in priſon +. 

As Cromwell's execution had been deferred, he 
was 1n ſome hopes of obtaining his pardon, and the 
more, as having written the king a very ſubmiſſive 
letter: his majeſty was ſo moved therewith, that 
he cauſed it to be thrice read over to him ; but the 
ſolicitations of Norfolk and Gardiner, ſeconded by 
thoſe of Catherine Howard, who acted in their fa- 
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vour, rendered the endeavours of the priſoner or 
his friends fruitleſs: a miniſter in diſgrace finds 
few perſons generous enough to intercede in his be- 
halt; Cranmer was the only one who diſcharged 
the part of a true friend. On this occaſion he wrote 
a very pathetic letter to Henry, interceding for the 
unhappy Cromwell, declaring his firm belief of 
his innocence from any diſloyal meaning, and even 
went ſo far as to wiſh that Henry might find an- 
other counſellor equal to him in capacity, diligence, 
and fidelity : but the falten favourite's ruin bein 
reſolved on, the king ſigned a warrant for behead- 
ing him on the twenty-eighth of July. 

When he was brought to the ſcaffold on Tower. 
hill, his regard for his fon hindered him from ex- 
patiating upon his own innocence: he thanked God 
for bringing him to that death for his tranſgreſſions: 
he acknowleged his offences againſt God and his 
prince, who had raiſed him from a low degree; 
confeſſed that he had been ſeduced, but that now 
he died in the catholic faith : then he deſired the 
byſtanders to pray for the king, the prince, and 
for himſelf : and having ſpent a little time at his 
own private devotion, ſubmitted his neck to the 
executioner, who mangled him in a moſt ſhocking 
manner. However, the care he had taken in his 
laſt moments to ſay nothing that might offend the 
king, turned to the advantage of his ſon Gregory, 
who was, a few months afterwards, created a peer, 
by the title of lord Cromwell : the office of vicar- 
general died with Cromwell, no one deſiring a poſt 
ſo obnoxious to envy, and fo fatal to the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſor. It now remains to ſay ſomewhat concern- 
ing the riſe and character of this great miniſter. 

Thomas Cromwell was born at Putney, in Surry, 
about five miles from London; his father was no 
better than a country blackſmith ; but he being 
bleſſed with a ſprightly genius and a ready capacity 
to learn languages, acquired ſo great reputation in 
the art of war under the duke of Bourbon, whom 
he accompanied at the ſacking of Rome in 1527, 
and ſkill in the modern tongues, and intereſts of 
the ſtates through which he travelled, as, upon his 
return, recommended him to the favour and ſer- 
vice of cardinal Wolſey. He was retained in the 
cardinal's ſervice in quality of a ſolicitor, and dil- 
charged that office with ſo much integrity, reſolu- 
tion, and gratitude to his patron, that, after the car- 
dinal's diſgrace and death, the king, notwithſtand- 
ing he had oppoſed him, by defending his maſ- 
ter in the houſe of commons againſt the articles of 
impeachment, eſteemed hima proper agent for him- 
ſelf in more important affairs, and voluntary re- 
tained him in his ſervice. Mr. Cromwell ſoon im- 
proved the royal favour to his own advantage, for 
the king, who took a pleaſure in raiſing men of 
low birth to great honours, being highly ſatisfied 
with the management of the affairs committed to 
him, declared him a privy-counſellor and maſter of 
the jewel-houſe, in 1531; and next year raiſed him 


| to be clerk of the hanaper and chancellor of the 


Exchequer. In 1534, he was appointed principal 
ſecretary of ſtate and maſter of the Rolls; and in 
1535, he was created viſitor general, to inſpect 
the eſtates and abuſes of the monks, friars, and 
nuns, in order to the ſuppreſſion of their houſes; 
he was afterwards nominated the king's vicar- 


general over all the ſpiritualities under his majeſty 


. ® Burnet, vol. i. p. 282. 
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as ſupreme head of the church; jn virtue of which 
commiſſion he had the ſuperintendency of all 
the biſhops and ſecular as well as regular clergy in 
the kingdom. On the ſecond of July, 1536, he 
was ſworn in lord-keeper of the privy- ſeal; and on 
the ninth of the ſame month was advanced to the 
dignity of a baron of England, with the ſtyle and 
title of lord Cromwell, baron of Oakham, in the 
county of Rutland. In 1537, he accepted of the 
office of chief-juſtice itinerant of all the foreſts be- 
ond Trent; and the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt, in 
the ſame year, he was honoured with the Garter. 
In 1538 he obtained the conſtableſhip of Cariſbroke 
caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, beſides many other 
rants from the crown, and a grant of the caſtle 
and lordſhip of Oakham. In 1540, on the ſeven- 
teenth of April, he was created earl of Eſſex, and 
ſoon after he was made lord high-chamberlain of 
England. 
Cromwell's chief fault was an exceſs of obſequi- 
ouſneſs to the king's pleaſure, the effect of an inor- 
dinate zeal for his maſter's ſervice: in other re- 
ſpects he is ſcarce ſufficiently to be admired for his 
prodigious parts, excellent judgment, infinite ap- 
plication to buſineſs, wonderful dexterity in ma- 
naging affairs, great moderation in the exerciſe of 
his authority, calmneſs of temper in his dealings 
with all perions, and under provocations ſufficient 
to ruffle the ſedateſt perſons, an uncommon gene- 
roſity and nobleneſs of mind, notwithſtanding the 
meanneſs of his extraction, and for an unexampled 
condecenſion in the height of his pomp, vouchſafing 


to take notice of his old acquaintance, and ſhew 


his gratitude for favours received. 

Some few days after Cromwell's death, Henry 

ve a terrible inſtance of that cruelty which ſeem- 
ed to have taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul: papiſts and 
reformers were alike the objects of this infernal 

aſſion, and ſuffered in the ſame flames. Dr. 
— who had made a figure in an embaſſy to 
the German princes, Thomas Gerard, a reforming 
miniſter, and a favourite with the late queen Anne, 
and William Jerom, vicar of Stepney, who had 
been; unheard, attainted of hereſy by the parlia- 
ment, and were now condemned to the ſtake; but 
when they came there, neither they nor the ſheriff 
knew for what they ſuffered. Along with them 
were executed Gregory Buttolph, Adam Damp- 
lip, Edmund Brinbolme, and Clement Philpot (all 
bigotted papiſts), for denying the king's ſupre- 
Macy. 

On the eighth of Auguſt Catherine Howard was 
declared queen of England, having been for ſome 
time privately married to Henry. By this marri- 
age the popiſh intereſt was ſtrengthened, and that 
party made a ſtrong puſh at Cranmer; but Henry's 
affection for him was ſo unmoveable that the plot 
miſcarried : though it is highly probable, that, 
had not the queen's intereſt been broken by her in- 
continency, Cranmer would have followed Crom- 
well. 

All this time Henry was intent upon the re- 
formation he propoſed in religion; the com- 
miſſioners appointed to draw up a declaration of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, under the title of the Ne- 
ceſſary Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, preſented 
their book to the king, who ordered it to be imme- 
diately publiſhed, and it was, by the royal autho- 
rity, recommended to all perſons as a rule for di- 
recting their belief and practice. Of the contents 
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of this book, we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak in an- 
other place. 

About the end of this year there were ſome be- 
ginnings of a miſunderſtanding berween Francis 
and Henry, which at length terminated in a war. 
Francis had ordered a fortreſs to be built at Ardres, 
and a bridge to be made over to the Engliſh pale. 
But the lord Maltravers, governor of Calais, not 
ſuffering this encroachment, ſent a detachment of 
his garriſon, and beat down the bridge. The French 
rebuilt it, and the Engliſh demoliſhed ic a ſecond 
time : whereupon Francis ordering the marſhal de 
Biez to raiſe troops in Picardy in order to ſupport 
the operations of his people, Henry ſent a rein- 
forcement to the garriſon of Calais, under the 
command of Henry Howard, earl of Surry, Wil- 
liam Fitz Williams, earl of Southampton, and John, 
lord Ruſſel, who alſo took with them fifteen hun- 
dred workmen, to repair the walls and fortifica- 
tion of Guiſnes. But the two kings, willing to 
avoid a rupture on fo flight an occaſion, it was 
agreed to name commiſſioners for ending all differ- 
ences : the earl of Hertford and fir Edward Karne 
were appointed by Henry ; bur, after repeated 
meetings with the French commiſſioners, neither 
party receiving any ſatisfaction, each provided for 
their defence in caſe of an attac. 

Francis was much on the ſame terms with the 
emperor, who, after refuſing to perform his pro- 
mile in regard to his giving up to Francis the Mi- 
laneſe, had offered his eldeſt daughter in marriage 
to the duke of Orleans, with Flanders to her for- 
rune, with the title of king ; but Francis, whofol- 
lowed his humour or relentment rather than the 
maxims of good policy, was reſolved to accept of 
no equivalent for the Milaneſe, which he conſider- 
ed as his lawful inheritance : this revived the ani- 
moſity between thoſe princes to a higher degree 
than ever; and Francis ſoon had new provocation 
given him, for having ſent ambaſſadors to the 
courts of Conſtantinople and Venice, as they failed 
down the Po in a boat, they were aſſaſſinated by 
the orders of the marquis del Vaſco, governor of 
Milan. The French king complained loudly of 
this outrage, for which, however, Charles retuſed 
to give him ſatisfaction. A war now appeared un- 
avoidable, and both ſides prepared for it, fortify- 
ing themſelves with new alliances; but Francis not 
being ready, and the emperor engaged in an ex- 
pedition againſt Algiers, it did not break out for 
ſome time. Such was the general ſtate of things 
at the end of the year 1540. 

But, before we proceed to the tranſactions which 
mark the ſucceeding year, it will be neceſſary to 
rake notice, that the reformation intended in Eng- 
land, had, by Henry's orders, been carried over 
to Ireland, where it met with ſtrong oppoſition 
from the papiſts; but in a parliament held at Dub- 
lin, in December, 1537, under the lord Grey, who 
was appointed by Henry his lieutenant in that king- 
dom, the king's ſupremacy was there eſtablifhed in 
the ſame manner as in England, and the biſhop of 
Rome's authority aboliſhed : but the efforts which 
the government made for this purpoſe were ſo ge- 
nerally diſguſtful to the people, that it appears, by 
a letter from Brown, archbiſhop of Dublin, to ſe- 
cretary Cromwell, that there was a very dangerous 
correſpondence carried on betwixt the native Iriſh 
and the Romiſh powers on the continent, This 


broke out, in the year 1529, into a general inſur- 
rection, 
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rection under O Neil, who profeſſed himſelf a 
champion for the old religion ; but the deputy 
(lord Grey) being aſſiſted by ſome Engliſh forces, 
lent from Cheſhire, defeated the rebels in a pitch- 
ed battle, which reſtored the peace of the country 
for ſome time. The lord Grey's enemies, how- 
ever, prevailed on Henry, this year (1540), to 
ſend him to the Tower, on a charge of malverſa- 
tion and treaſonable correſpondence, and he ſut- 
fered death in the beginning of the enſuing year. 

We now return to the affairs of England, where 
Henry, being alarmed by frequent inſurrections 
from the popiſh faction, eſpecially in the North, 
reſolved to ſtrike a terror into their minds, by mak- 
ing them a bloody vilit in perſon : he according- 
ly, in the beginning of the year 1541, gave orders 
for a progrels into Yorkſhire. But, before his 
ſetting out, the old counteſs of Saliſbury, then 
upwards of ſeventy, was, without the leaſt regard 
to her ſex, high rank, or years, brought to the 
ſcaffold, on the twenty-feventh of May, tor hold- 
ing a correſpondence with her ſon, cardinal Pole. 
The fate of this unhappy princels, who underwent 
her ſentence with unparalleled magnanimity, drew 
tears from every eye but thoſe of the obdurate 
Henry. 

This execution, or rather barbarous murder be- 
ing over, Henry ſet out on his progreſs for the 
North, where the terror of his preſence ſtruck all 
oppoſition dead at his feet. The people of Lincoln- 
ſhire, who had been lately unruly, fought to ap- 

eaſe his anger by a ſum of money, which they of- 


fered as a propitiation for their miſdemeanors ; and 


the Yorkſhiremen imitated their example : Henry 
accepted of the commuration, and, after a few ex- 
ecutions of thoſe who had been moſt active in raiſ- 
ing diſturbances, took the reſt into his favour. And 
now reflecting, that by his late proceedings he had 
expoſed himlelf to the reſentment of all the catholic 
princes of Europe, who would not fail to take the 
firſt opportunity of making him feel the effect of 


their vengeance, he reſolved, if poſſible, to ſtrengthen 


his alliance with his nephew, James V. of Scotland, 
that, in caſe of a rupture with any other potentate, 
he might at leaſt be ſecure from any attempts 
on his dominions from ſo near a neighbour. | 
With this view he ſent fir Ralph Sadler to Edin- 
burgh, to propoſe to James an interview at York ; 
bur cardinal Beaton, and the reſt of the Scottiſh 
prelates, took care to prevent a meeting, which 
they imagined would prove fatal to the clergy of 
Scotland: they were apprehenſive that Henry might, 
in a perlonal conterence, prevail upon his nephew 
to take the ſame ſteps with himſelf, by ſcizing the 
monaſteries and other eccleſiaſtical emoluments in- 
to his own hands; and therefore they uſed not only 
all the credit which they had with their maſter, as 
being his miniſters, and employed by him in all 
his affairs, but alio made him the largeſt promiles, 
to divert him from entering into an engagement 
with Henry. James, tempted by the aſſurance of 
thirty thouſand crowns a year to be duly paid him by 
the clergy, who were ready in any difficulty to al- 
Hiſt him with all their fortunes, and by the proſpect 


'of upwards of one hundred thouſand crowns a year 


which they undertook to raiſe for him, by the for- 
feitures of heretics, refuſed to come to the inter- 


view, which was conſidered as a plain declaration 


of a hoſtile diſpoſition, and that he intended to 
break with his uncle. Henry, diſappointed, de- 
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luded, and full of reſentment, quitted York about 
the latter end of September, and, continuing his 
progreſs through ſeveral counties, returned to Lon- 
don, where he met with a cauſe of ſtill greater un- 
eaſineſs. 

Henry had left the lord- chancellor Audley and 
the earl of Hertford to manage his affairs in Lon- 
don during his progreſs. While he was at Vork, 
one Laſcelles gave the archbiſhop information, that 
the queen, in the former part of her life, had been 
little better than a common ſtrumpet: to confirm 
this, Laſcelles offered to produce the evidence of 
his ſiſter, who had been a lervanc in the old duchet; 
of Nortolk's houſe, where the queen had been edu- 
cated, and had continued a criminal intrigue with 
two ſervants at the ſame houſe, Derham and Man- 
nock. Cranmer was naturally rouſed by this in- 
formation, eſpecially as it regarded a perſon whom 
he knew to be the profeſſed foe to his principles 
and perſon ; but the point was extremely delicate, 
and the ſmalleſt trip might ruin him; he therefore 
laid the matter betore the lord-chancellor and the 
earl of Hertford, and they were of opinion that he 
ſhould acquaint the king with it. As the matter 
was of ſuch a delicate nature that he could not 
well expreſs it by word of mouth, he drew up the 
account in writing, and, on the ſecond of Novem- 


ber, prelented it to his majeſty, the court being by 


this time returned to London. 

Henry, who had pretended a wonderful ſagacity 
on this ſubject in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, had 
not diſcovered any want of virginity in Catherine 
Howard, and was ſtill ſo much in love with her, 
that he had even put up a prayer in his chapel, re- 
turning thanks to God for the felicity he enjoyed 
in the conjugal ſtate; and even ordered the biſhop 
of Lincoln, his confeſſor, ro compoſe a form of 
thankſgiving for that purpole. No words can ex- 
preſs his ſurprize and trouble when he received 
the archbiſhop's relation of the queen's infamy, 
and was fo fully convinced of his conſort's fidelity, 
that he at firſt gave no credit to the information, 
and ſaid to the lord privy-ſeal, the lord-admiral, 
fir Anthony Brown, and fir Thomas Wriotheſley, 
that he looked upon the whole to be a malicicus 
forgery ; but as he could not reſt till he knew 
the certainty of the matter, he would have it en- 
quired into, with ſuch precautions as might pre- 
ſerve the queen from any ſcandal if ſhe were inno- 
cent: it was therefore reſolved that the lord privy- 
ſeal ſhould examine Laſcelles, which he did, and 
found him ſteady in his information. The ſame 
nobleman next, by Henry's orders, found means 
to examine the ſiſter of Laſcelles, and arreſt Der- 
ham and Mannock. All this being done, the pro- 
bability of the charge grew ſtronger every day ; 
the woman confirmed her teſtimony by undeniable 
evidence and circumſtances: Derham confeſſed 
repeated acts of impurity with the queen before 
her marriage ; Mannock did the ſame ; and it was 
proved, that even ſince her marriage ſhe had paſſed 
a whole night in her bed-chamber with one Cul- 
pepper, to whom ſhe had made ſome preſents. 

It was with an inconceivable grief, and ſuch an 
agonizing diſtraction of mind as, barring all ut- 
terance of ſpeech, found vent only in a torrent of 
tears, that Henry received the report of the exa- 
minations. Archbiſhop Cranmer, the lord-chan- 
cellor, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, being appointed to 

interrogate 
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interrogate the queen on the ſubject, ſhe at firſt 
denied all; but finding them fully apprized of her 

ractices, the confeſſed the whole to the archbiſhop, 
and the conteſſion being put into writing, ſhe ſign- 
ed it with her own hand. The lady Rochtord par- 
ticularly, the ſame who had been ſo inſtrumental 
in the death of queen Anne Boleyn, was found to 
have bren an inſtrument in the queen's abominable 
lewdnels, and both of them were at the ſame time 
{ent to the Tower, and the relt of their accomplices 
to different priſons. Agnes, the old duchels of 
Norfolk, was ſent to prilon as being privy to 
the queen's crimes z the countels of Bridgwater, 
the lord William Howard (then Henry's amballia- 
dor in France, but recalled on this occalion) and 
his lady *, four other men, and five women, were 
all committed to priſon likewiſe ; and it was re- 
ſolved to proceed againſt them for miſprifion of 
treaſon. 

Any other perſon but Henry would have been 
weary of continually expoſing the real or pretended 
infamy of his family ; but he, on the contrary, de- 
termined to make it as public as poſſible ; and be- 
ing ſenſible that the belt and readieſt method to 
take vengeance on thoſe who had offended him, 
would be to convoke a parliament, the uſual in- 
ſtrument of his tyranny, orders were iſſued for it to 
aſſemble on the ſixteenth of January of the follow- 
ing year, 1542. 

The parliament being ſat down, the lord-chan- 
cellor made a motion in the houſe of lords, to take 
into conſideration Henry's cale through his queen's 
lewdneſs : this produced an act, in form of a peti- 
tion, in which, after deſiring the king not to be 
grieved at this misfortune, they requeſted that 
the queen and her accomplices, with her procureſs 
the lady Rochford, might be attainted of high- 
treaſon; and thar all thoſe who knew of the queen's 
vicious life betore her marriage, and had concealed 
it, as the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, and the 
other noble and common perſonages above-men- 
tioned, who were already impriſoned, might be at- 
tainted of miſpriſion of trealon. 

It was alſo enacted, ** That whoever ſhould know 
any thing of the incontinence of the queen (for 
the time being), ſhould reveal it with all poſſible 
ſpeed, under the pains of treaſon. And if the king, 
or his ſucceſſors, ſhould incline to marry any wo- 
man whom they took to be a pure and clean maid, 
if ſhe, not being fo, did not declare the ſame to 
the king, it ſhould be high-treaſon ; and all who 
knew it, and did not reveal it, ſhould be guilty of 
miſpriſion of trealon. And that if the queen, or 
the prince's wife, ſhould procure any perſon, by 
meſſages or words, to have criminal converſation 
with her, or any other by words or meſſages ſhould 


ſolicit them, they, their counſellors and abettors, 


ſhould be adjudged traitors.” 


* 
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In conſequence of this remarkable act, the queen 
and lady Rochford were behcaded on Tower-hill, 
on the tweltch of February, about ſeven months 
after ſhe had been married to the king. The queen 
confeſſed the miſcondutt of her former life, but 
endeavoured to periuade the world that ſhe had al- 
ways been faithtul ſince her marriage, with regard 
to the king. As for lady Rochtord, every one 
looked upon her execution as a judgment of Hea- 
ven for her having been the principal inſtrument of 
the death of Anne Boleyn, her ſiſter-in-law, and of 
her own huſband ; and this notorious inſtance of 
her profligate lite rended much to clear their cha- 
racers in the opinion of the world. As to the du- 
cheſs dowager of Nortolk and the others atrainted 
of miſpriſion of treaſon, the king was pleaſed to 
pardon them, and by degrees diſcharge them from 
their confinements. Derham was hanged ; Man- 
nock got off by giving up his eſtate, waich was 
very conſiderable; and the other criminals were 
lentenced to perpetual impriſonment. 

Thoſe examples being made, the parliament pro- 
ceeded to other regulations, which will be found 
under the head of Laws, at the end of this period. 
But the moſt diſtinguiſhed act of this parliament 
was that which paſſed on the twenty- third of Janu- 
ary, declaring Henry to be King inſtead of Lord 
of Ireland; and the proclamation notifying this al- 
teration of his ſtyle was read in the houle of peers. 
This ſcems in its effects to have been a very poli- 
tic ſtep; for whether the Iriſh chieftains had been 
much weakened before, or thought it more ſuit- 
able to their notions of honour to yield obedience 
and own a ſubordination to the royal dignity, 
James, earl of Deſmond, coming over in the ſum- 
mer to England, made his ſubmiſſion ; and his ex- 
ample was ſoon followed by the heads of ſeveral 
ſepts, or tribes, who were content to take titles of 
honour after the Engliſh manner. Thus William 
de Burgh, or Bourk, was created baron of Dun- 
kellyn and earl of Clanricard ; Mawer O Brien, 
earl of Thomond ; and his fon, Conat O Brien, 
lord of Ibrackain ; Connac O Neil was made earl 
of Tyrone; and his ſon Matthew, lord 6f Dun- 
gannon. 

This parliament, before it ſeparated, willing to 
approve itſelf as pliant to the king's will as we have 
ſhewn the laſt to have been, paſled an act to annul 
all the local ſtatutes of colleges and hoſpitals, and 
to abſolve all the governors, preſidents, and fellows 
of them from their oath of obedience to the ſame, 
becaule the king wanted to ſeize upon them, as he 
had done the abbeys : accordingly ſome of them 
were ſurrendered into his hands; but a more expe- 
ditious method was taken in the ſequel. The par- 
liament, having now anſwered all the king's pur- 
poſes, was prorogued on the firſt day of April to 
the third of November following. 


* Rapin, by miſtake, ſuppoſes theſe to be her father and 
mother, whereas they were her uncle and aunt: her father was 
the lord Edmund Howard. As the family of the Howards 
ſpread themſelves into ſeveral branches, in order to prevent 
confuſion, it will be proper to inſert here a ſhort genealogical 
account of that family, which ſhall be carried on in due time. 
Sir Robert Howard (temp. Hen. VI.) married Margaret, 
daughter and coheir to Thomas de Mowbray, duke of Norfolk) 
by whom he had John, created duke of Norfolk the twenty- 
I June, 1 Ric. III. (and lain afterwards, at Boſworth fight, 
who married firſt, Catherine, daughter of William, lord Mo- 
lins ; by whom he had Thomas, created earl of Surry 1 Rich. 
III. and reſtored to the fame title 4 Hen, VII. and to that of 
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duke of Norfolk 5 Hen. VIII. ſecondly, Margaret, daughterof fir 
John Chedworth. The ſaid Thomas married firſt Elizabeth, 
daughter and ſole heir of fir Frederick Tilney ; by whom 
he had 'Thomas, the third duke of Norfolk; fir Edward, 
knight of the Garter, and high admiral; and Edmund, 
father to this queen Catherine. His ſecond wife was Agnes, 
liter and heir of fir Philip Tilney ; by whom he had Wil. 
liam, created Baron of Effingham, the eleventh day of March, 
(1 Mary); and Thomas, who died in the Tower, 1527, 
where he was confined on account of Margaret Douglas, daugh- 
= of the queen of Scotland. Dugdale's Baron, val. II. p. 
265, 278. ; 
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During theſe tranſactions Henry was meditating 
vengeance on the king of Scotland for the affron: 
which he had received from that monarch 1n 
the affair of the -interview, and finding he was 
in a condition to make himlelt reſpected, by the 
ſubſidies and privileges granted in the laſt parlia- 
ment, he reſolved to loſe no time to carry his de- 
ſigns into exccution; but firſt of all he endeavour- 
ed to tie up the hands of the king of France, by 
propoſing the renewal of the treaty of perpetual 

eace with England, that Francis might not be 
able to aſſiſt the king of Scotland as uſual. For 
this purpole Paget, an able miniſter, was lent over 
to the court of France with very Hattering offers; 
but Franc7s ſoon dived into the deſign of this ne- 
gociation, and, without mentioning the king of 
Scotland, whom he was reſolved not to abandon in 
time of need, embarraſſed Henry with a reciprocal 
demand of his afliſtance to recover the Milaneſe, 
purſuant to former treaties: to which Henry re- 
plied, that he was ready ſo to do whenloever Fran- 
cis ſhould fulfil his engagement of aboliſhing the 
papal authority in France. In ſhort, this embaſſy, 
initead of ſtrengthening former treaties, ſeemed on- 
ly to open the breach; and, from the numerous 
altercations, it is plain there could be no friendihip 
between the two courts. In the mean time the 
emperor, having loſt his fleet and army before Al- 
giers, Francis reſolved to take advantage of his diſ- 
treſs, and this year he invaded, by four different 
places, the territories of Charles; but the ſucceſs 
of the campaign fell far ſhort, upon the whole, ot 
what he expected from it. 

As for Henry, finding that the king of France 
was not to be lured over to his purpoſe, he reſolved 
to act of himſelf; and, concealing his real motives, 
which were to oblige Scotland to renounce the pope's 
authority, he revived the old pretenſions of the kings 
of England to the ſovereignty of Scotland; he al- 
ſo pretended a violation of the truce by king James's 
denial of ſome lands of ſmall value on the fron- 
tier, and his having given an aſylum to ſome Eng- 
liſh rebels. Thele particulars were pompoully let 
forth in a manifeſto, but not publiſhed till his ar- 
my was juſt ready to enter Scotland, in order that he 
might take the Scots unprepared : however, James 
ſoon got notice of the levies making in England ; 
and his reſentment againſt Henry's proceedings 
was kept alive and heightened by the French am- 
baſſador, who brought with him ſupplies of men 
and money, and was extremely laviſh in the pro- 
miſes he made in his maſter's name. 

About the beginning of October, and not be- 
fore, Henry having railed an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men, gave the command of them to the duke 
af Norfolk as his lieutenant-general, who rendez- 
vouſed his forces at Newcaſtle. The earl of South- 
ampton (Fitz Williams) was appointed to com- 
mand the van; but he died at Newcaſtle, univerſally 


regretted for his great abilities as a ſtateſman, and 


his approved courage and ſkill as an admiral and 
general. On the twenty-firſt of October the Eng- 
liſn entered Scotland, when they were met by an 
herald from James, who expoſtulated upon the in- 


quſtice of ſuch an invaſion, before any war was pro- 


claimed; but the duke, regardleſs of theſe remon- 


ſtranccs, ravaged all the country bordering on the 
Tweed, and retired to Berwick, on account of the 
. ſeverity of the ſcaſon. George Gordon, earl of 


Huntley, had been ſent by James, with a body of 
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ten thouſand men, to oppoſe theſe depredations; 
but he was lo interior in force to the Engliſh, that 
he was obliged to act upon the defenſive. 

James in the mean time having levied an army 
of fifteen thouland men, with a train of artillery, 
appointed the lord Maxwell, warden of the Welt 
Marches of Scotland, his generat, and determined 
to invade England on the weſtern fide of the Sol. 
way Firth. Thither the Scottiſh monarch repair- 
ed in perſon ; bur he ſoon left the field, after hav- 
ing conferred the chief command upon his favou— 
rite, Oliver, lord Sinclair, an upſtart nobleman, 
who was mortally hated by all the old nobility, 


who, on this occaſion, chole rather to ſacrifice 


their king, their country, and their own honour, 
than ſuffer the diſparagement offered to them in 
putting ſuch a perſon over their heads: in a word, 
when Sinclair read his commiſſion in the front of the 
army, the officers declared they would not ſerve un— 
der him, and the troops, following their example, 
threw down their arms, while all was uproar and 
contuſion through the ranks, All the Engliſh 
forces in a condition to oppole the Scottiſh army 
did not amount to above five hundred, then underſir 
Thomas Wharton, the batlard Dacres, and Mut. 
grave; but this handful was formed into a hover- 
ing party, to oblerve the motions of the Scots; 
and ſeeing them ſuddenly break their ranks, and 
fall into a general diſorder, they charged them with 
ſuch fury, that the Scots, having no one to head 
them, and thinking that the duke of Norfolk, 
with his whole army, was at hand, fell into an er.- 
tire rout, while the Engliſh, 1mproving the advan- 
tage the enemy's panic offered them, purſued with 
great ardour, and, with very little or no oppoſi- 
tion, took the earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the 
lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Gray, the 
general Sinclatr, with about two hundred gentle- 
men, and eight hundred common ſoldiers with all 
their baggage and artillery. 

This rout, or rather defeat, happened at a place 
called Solway Moſs, near Carlifle. James was then 
at Caerlevaroc, where he received the mourntul 
intelligence of the ſlaughter, captivity, and diſper- 
ſion of his army: this unexpected account ſo at- 
fected his ſpirits, that he betook himfelt to his bed. 
News being brought him, that his queen was deli- 
vered of a daughter, it increaſed his melancholy, 
which finiſhed his life on the fourteenth day ct 
December, twenty-four days after the fatal field of 
Solway Moſs, leaving behind him his new-born 
daughter Mary, heireſs of the Scottiſh throne, 

The death of king James, and the birth of a 
daughter, heireſs to a kingdom, whole friendſnip 
was of ſo much importance to England, gave a 
new turn to Henry's countels : he wiſcly forbore 
driving the Scots to deſpair, by taking any ſevere 
advantages of his late victory; on the contrary, he 
formed a ſcheme for uniting the two kingdoms by 
means of a match been Edward, prince of Wales, 
and the young queen of Scotland, With this 
view he ordered his miniſters to ſound the inchna- 
tions of the Scottiſh priſoners on the ſubject, and 
finding them well diſpoſed to encourage ſuch a pro- 
ject, he ſet them at liberty, on condition that they 
ſhould return to London, in caſe it could not be et- 
fected. Together with them, Henry tent fir Ralph 
Sadler, with private inſtructions for gaining over the 
government of Scotland in favour ot the match; the 
earl of Angus and his brother alſo returned 9 to 
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their own country, after having lived as refugees 
at the Engliſh court. : 

The parliament of England meeting the twenty- 
ſecond of January, 1543, were ſo well pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of the king's arms againſt the Scots, 
chat they granted him a very conſiderable ſubſidy, 
as well for defraying his charges in the war as for 
his other occaſions Then they paſted an act, per- 
mitting the nobility, gentry, and merchants to have 
Engliſh Bibles in their houſes, together with cer- 
tain other religious books mentioned in the ſtatute, 
for the inſtruction of their families. This law, 
which was procured by the intereſt of Cranmer, 
contained a clauſe that mitigated the puniſhment 
of thoſe who ſhould be charged with hereſy : but 
the parliament impowered his majeſty to repeal or 
change this act as he ſhould find it expedient, 

The brhaviour of Francis to Henry's ambaſſa- 
dors had ſo diſſatisfied the latter, that, thinking 
himſelf ſure of Scotland, from the late victory and 
the meaſures he had taken upon the death of James, 
he determined to enter into a league with the em- 

ror, the mortal enemy of France, that he might 
convince the French monarch how impoliticly he 
had acted in ſhewing {o little regard to his offers. 
Accordingly, on the eleventh of February this year, 
a few days after the breaking up of the ſeſſion of 
parliament, a treaty was concluded at London: it 
contained a league for England, only with what 
Henry held in Picardy; and on the part of Charles, 
for the provinces of the Low Countries under his 
dominion *, without any mention of Spain or Ger- 
many. The league was to this effect: 

« That the emperor and the king of England 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to the king of France, to 
declare to him, that by his lolicitations only the 
Turks had inveſted Chriſtendom; that therefore the 
two confederate monarchs exhorted him to break 
his alliance with the Intidels, to hold them for ene- 
mies, and renounce his correſpondence with them; 
that they demanded, moreover, he ſhould ſatisfy 
the damages done to Chriſtendom by calling in 
thoſe cruel enemies; that he ſhould give over the 
war he had begun 1n leveral places, that the em- 
peror might apply hiqmſelf to the defence of 
Chriſtendom; that he ſhould cauſe the town of 
Muran, taken by the Turks, to be reſtored to king 
Ferdinand, and to the emperor Caſtro Novo, which 
they had beſieged with the aid of twelve French 
gallies; that he ſhould repair the loſſes the Germans 
had ſuſtained by the Turkiſh invaſion : laſtly, that 
he ſhould ſatisfy the king of England for whatever 
he owed him, and give him lecurity for the pay- 
ment of the hundred thouſand crowns.” 

After theſe preliminaries, the two confederate 
monarchs agreed, that they would not make peace 
or truce but upon thele conditions: “ that Francis 
ſhould pay the king of England whatever was due 
to him; and, for ſecurity of the annual penſion, 
lurrender into his hands the earldom of Ponthieu, 
Montreuil, Ardres, and Terouenne, free from all 
homage; for which however Henry ſhould conſent 
that the yearly revenues thence ariſing ſhould be in 
lieu of the penlion : moreover, that Francis ſhould 
reſtore to the emperor the duchy of Burgundy. 
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« That if the king of France ſhould delay but 
ten days to accept theſe conditions, the two con- 
tederate monarchs ſhould proclaim war againſt him, 
with a declaration that they would never make 
peace till the king of England was in poſſeſſion of 
Normandy, Guienne, and the kingdom of Vrance; 
and the emperor, of Abbeville, Amicns, Bray, 
Corbeil, Peronne, Ham, St. Quintin, and the 
whole duchy of Burgundy. | 

« Laſlly they agreed that each ſhould take the 
field, and invade France with twenty-fve thouſand 
men, of whom live thouſand ſhould be cavalry : 


and allo each of them ſhould fit out ſhips, with two 


f 
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or three thouſand armed men.“ 

One of Henry's chief views in this league with 
the emperor, was to carry his deligns upon Scot- 
land into execution; but there he found, much 
againſt his expectations, irre ſiſtible obſtacles. The 
Scottiſh priſoners, upon their return home, found 
that unhappy country involved in the grrateſt con- 
fuſion: the next heir to the crown (upon the un- 
timely death of James V.) after young Mary, was 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, a nobleman of a 
weak capacity and a peaceable diſpoſition; he was a 
friend to the reformed religion, but altogether un- 
qualified for the management ot public affairs; but the 
friends of the new religion, which were pretty nu- 
merous in Scotland, exhorted him to claim the re- 
gency by virtue of his proximity of blood; and, 
thus encouraged, he relolved to demand it at the 
meeting of the next parhament. 

But this was violently oppoſed by the popiſh 
faction under cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, a prieſt of unpopular manners and a 
perſecuting ſpirit; he had been dignified by the 
pope, to procure him greater reverence trom the 
people and the greater way with his maſter, whom 
he kept firm to the ſee of Rome; he theretore na- 
turally attached himſelf to the French intereſt, in 
oppolition to the Engliſh, and was ſupported by 
the queen-mother, who was lifter to the duke ot 
Guile, and a zealous papiſt. Beaton had, upon 
the death of James, publiſhed his will (which the 
Scots ſay was forged), by which that prince lett 
the government to him, jointly with the earls of 
Argyll, Huntley, and Murray, during his daugh- 
ter's minority; but the nation, not bearing to ler 
a prieſt at the helm of affairs, on the mecting of 
their parliament, in the beginning of this year. 
choſe the earl of Arran ſole regent: and the will 
produced by Beaton was fet aſide. 

Sir Ralph Sadler, who had accompanied the 
captive noblemen from England, as Henry's envoy 
to the Scottiſh parliament, propoled to that aſſem- 
bly the marriage between prince Edward and their 
young queen. This propoſal was ſo warmly tup- 
ported by the Engliſh party in Scotland, that, after 
a long debate it was accepted, and the parliament 
appointed the earl of Angus, his brother fir Wil- 
liam Douglas, and ſome other perſons, to conduct 
the treaty of marriage and peace, which was con- 
cluded on the firſt day of July, importing, * that 
the young queen ſhould be brought into England, 
as ſoon as the ſhould have attained the tenth year 
of her age; and that in the mean time the Scottiſh 


* 'The places and dominions mentioned on king Henry's 
|= are the kingdoms of England and Ireland, the iſlands of 


ight, Jerſey, Guernſey, and Man, the caſtle and earldom of 


Guiſnes, and the towns of Calais and Berwick : and on the 


emperor's part are named the kingdom of Spain (regna Hiſ- 
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paniarum), the provinces of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 

Zealand, Anow, Artois Limburg, Luxemburg, Namur, 

Friezeland, and counties of Dureſſel, Utrecht, and Mechlin. 

Rymer's Feedera, vol. xiv. p. 769, 770. 
t Rymer's Fad, vol. xiv. p. 775. 
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parliament ſhould lend three hoſtages of diſtinc- 
tion to reſide in London till the nuptials ſhould be 
completed : that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
be {till called by that name, and enjoy all its laws 
and lawful liberties, as they had been always juſtly 
and uninterruptedly maintained, oblerved, and ap- 

roved of by the laid kingdom of Scotland: and 
Jaſtly, that the regent, the earl of Arran, ſhould 
be accountable to the prince of Wales for all his 
intromiſtions of the revenues of Scotland, after de- 
ducting the neceſſary expences for the queen's 
maintenance“. 

But though Henry's party had thus carried it in 
the parliament of Scotland for a peace with Eng- 
land and the propoſed marriage, yet all their pro- 
jects were rendered abortive by the intrigues of 
cardinal Beaton, who, by means of a large ſum of 
money which he received from the clergy, who ap- 
prehended their ſuperſtition was in danger, ſhould 
this event take place, gained over ſuch a number 
of partizans, that the people in general exclaimed 
againſt the treaty with England as a union which 
would be productive of their own flavery. The 
Engliſh ambaſſador was inſulted by the populace 
to the hazard of his life; and the regent had no 
longer any power to give him ſatisfaction, much 
leſs to ſend the hoſtages ſtipulated in the treaty. 
Sadler, foreſeeing the conſequence of thele pro- 
ceedings, ſummoned the priſoners to return to Eng 
land according to their promiſe; but none of 
them had ſo much honour to perfom their engage- 
ments, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſlils, 
whoſe noble behaviour fo pleaſed Henry, that he 
loaded him with preſents, and diſmiſſed him with- 
out ranſom; at the ſame time he was lo highly in- 
cenſed at the perfidy of the other priſoners, the at- 
front offered to his envoy, and the clamour raiſed by 
Beaton, and his adherents againſt the Engliſh alli— 
ance, that he reſolved without delay to declare war 
againſt Scotland. : 

Mean while the queen dowager and the cardinal, 
to ſtrengthen their intereſt againſt the party of the 
Hamiltons, perſuaded Matthew Stuart, earl of Le- 
nox to return from France, where he had reſided 
ſome time, aſſuring him that he ſhould eſpouſe the 
queen-dowager, and, in caſe of the infant Mary's 
dcath, be advanced to the throne in preference to 
Arran, whoſe legitimacy was liable to ſome objec- 
tions. Tempted by this project, the earl of Le- 
nox repaired to Scotland, and, on his arrival, con- 
ſented to the breaking off the match between the 
queen and the prince of Wales, and aſſembled a 
body of men, in order to wreſt the young queen 
from the hands of the regent, who, either unable 
or unwilling to contend with his enemies, propoſed 
an accommodation, which was effected. And now 
the queen and the cardinal, who had gained this 
important point, and had no farther occaſion for 
Lenox, wrote.to the king of France to recall him 
into that kingdom; which coming to the earl's 
knowlege, as alſo that a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt his life, in caſe he ſhould continue his ſtay 
in Scotland, quitted the court ſuddenly, and with- 
drew to his caſtle of Dumbarton; and the following 
year he threw himſelf into the arms of the Engliſh. 

During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, Henry, 
notwithſtanding the many misfortunes he had met 


with in his former marriages, ventured once more 
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to enter into that ſtate by eſpouſing a ſixth wife 
in the perſon of Catherine Parr, widow to Neville. 
lord Latimer, and daughter to ſir Thomas Parr, of 
Kendal. The marriage was conſummated on the 
twelfth of July. The new queen was a favourer 
of the reformed, but ſhe had the mortitication to 
behold, a very few days after the celebration of 
her nuptials, a freſh protecution commenced againſt 
her own party, three of whom, Anthony Perlonne 
a prieſt, Robert Teſtwood, a ſinging- man, and 
Henry Fulmer, a taylor, at the inltigation of Gaz. 
diner, biſhop of Wincheiter, were burned at Wind.. 
tor, for reading the writings of the reformed; nor 
dared Catherine interceed tor them. But while the 
bloody Gardiner, lupported by his {till more bloody 
maſter, was thus perlecuting the reformers, his own 
German ſecretary was convicted of denying the 
king's ſupremacy, and executed. I his feems to have 
been done with a view of Henry's continuing his 
character of impartial cruelty to proteitants as well 
as papiſts. The reſt of this year was ſpent in im- 
menſe preparations for the eniuving campaign ; and 
we are told, that, upon this occaſion, caſt pieces of 
iron cannon and mortars were firſt made in Eng— 
land, at Buckſtead, in Suſſex, by Peter Baud 
Ralph Hoge, and Peter Van Colen, Flemiſh arti- 
ficers J. On the twenty-third of December, the 
king, to ſhew his great regard for the queen, who, 
by her extraordinary tenderneſs and ſubmiſſion to 
his will, daily gained upon his affections, created 
her brother, the lord Parr, earl of Eſſex; and her 
uncle, fir William Parr, was made chamberlain of 
her houſhold, with the title of lord Parr of Hor- 
ton, | 

While theſe things paſſed in England, the war 
between the emperor and the king of France was 
carrying on in ſeveral places. In the beginning of 
the ſpring of this year, Francis gained ſome advan- 
tages in the Low Countries, where he took Lan- 
drecy, Emery, Bapanume, Mauveuge, and Lux- 
emburgh ; but Charles arriving, about the end of 
the ſummer, with a ſtrong ſupply of Spaniſh troops, 
Francis, being inferior in numbers, was obliged to 
keep upon the defenſive, This gave the emperor 
an opportunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which, how- 
ever, he was forced to raiſe the ſiege, upon Fran- 


cis's finding means to throw in ſuccours; but he 


made himſelf amends by taking Cambray. Arthe 
ſame time Barbaroſſa, admiral of the Turks, com- 
ing to Marſeilles with an hundred and ten Turkiſh 
gallies, found there the count d'Enghien, of the 
houſe of Bourbon, with two-and-twenty French 
gallies, and they both failed together, and attacked 
Nice on the tenth of Augult, and on the twen- 
tieth became maſters of the town; but the caſtle 
made ſo brave a defence, that the Turkiſh admiral, 
finding he loſt both time and reputation before the 
place, retired and wintered in Provence, from 
whence he returned to Turky in the beginning of 
the following year +. As for Henry, during the 
whole campaign, he aſſiſted the emperor only with 
a ſmall body of troops, under the command of fir 
John Wallop, who lett Calais on the twenty-ſecond 
of July, and had the good fortune, after ravaging 
all the French lands through which they paſſed, to 
Join the Imperial army while it lay, with Charles at 
Its head, before Landrecy : but they both formed 
valt projects the next year, and it was reſolved that 
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both together ſhould raiſe an army of ninety thou- 
ſand toor and twenty thouland horſe; that Henry 
ſhould enter France by the way of Picardy, and 
Charles by that of Champagne; and that both 
armics ſhould join in a certain place and march di— 
rectly ro the gates of Paris: but the lequel will 
ſhew us, that the emperor's views in this alliance 
were very difixrent what he profeſſed, and that at 
the bottom he only wanted to make Henry his 
dupe. : 

The parliament meeting on the fourteenth of 
January, 4 544, its firit act was to regulate the dif- 
terent degrees of thole who, after the king's death, 
might Jay claim to the ſucceſlion. And here it will 
be neceſlary to obſerve, that the negociation pre- 
ceding the late treaty made with the emperor was 
attended with one difficulty: Charles demanded 
chat Henry ſhould own his daughter Mary as his 
legitimate offspring; and the king of England flat- 
ly refuled to comply with his requeſt : neverthe- 
leis he promiſed to aſſign her a rank in the ſuc- 
ceſſion according to the power beſtowed upon him 
in parliament, and at laſt Charles was fatisfied 
with this verbal promiſe; and Henry being now 
delirous to ſtrengthen the friendſhip which had 
been re-eſtabliſhed between him and the emper- 
or, reſolved to perform this promiſe. His par- 
liament, ſervilely compliant with his will, now 
palled an act to ſettle the ſucceſſion in the perſon 
of Edward, prince of Wales, and his iſſue; in 
default of whom the crown was to go to the lady 
Mary, but with certain conditions, to be limited 
by the king's letters patent, or by his laſt will in 
writing, ſealed with his own hand: upon failure of 
her and her iſſue, the crown was to deſcend to the 
lady Elizabeth and her iſſue, with the conditions 
aforeſaid. But the two ladies failing to perform 
the conditions, the ſucceſſion was ſettled upon ſuch 
perſon or perſons as the king ſhould appoint, by 
his letters patent, or his laſt will in writing: but 
in caſe the king left no ſuck conditions, the ladies 
were to enjoy the crown abſolutely. By the re- 
maining part of this act, in caſe of the deceaſe of 
the king's three lawful iſſue, leaving no iſſue, 
Henry was empowered to diſpoſe of the crown by 
his will, ſigned with his own hand. Then follows 
a new oath againit the biſhop of Rome's authority, 
with penalties annexed to all who ſhould refuſe to 
rake it or endeavour to interrupt the act of ſuccel- 
lion. 

Another act of this parliament declared where, 
and before whom, all treaſon committed out of 
England ſhould be tried : that the following titles 
{ſhould for ever be annexed to the imperial crown of 
England, viz. king of England, France, and 
lreland, defender of the faith and church of Eng- 
land and alſo of Ireland, on earth the ſupreme 
head.“ It was likewiſe enacted, that nothing but 
the oath of twelve men, before authorized com- 
miſſioners, could bring any perſon to his trial up- 
on the offences comprehended in the ſtatute of the 
Six Articles; and that all ſuch preſentments ſhould 
be made within one year after the offence com- 
mitted z that no perſon ſhould be impriſoned with- 
out ſuch indictments; and that all indictments 
againſt preachers, or readers, for ſuch offences from 
the pulpit, ſhould be within forty days. Thus the 
bloody ſtatute of the Six Articles was in ſome 
mealure qualified as to its penalties. By another 
act, the king was remitted all ſums he had borrowed 
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ſince the firſt of January, in the thirty-third year 
of his reign, by which all claims againſt him, 
through his iniquitous loans, was at one daſh ſtruck 
oft. Another act provided excellently for the pre- 
ſervation of woods, neceſſary for keeping up the 
royal navy of England. 

The parliament roſe on the twenty-ninth of 
March, and toon after the king tent an armament 
to invade Scotland. The fleet amounted to near 
two hundred ſhips, and had on board a body of 
ten thouſand men: Dudley, lord Liſle, command- 
ed the navy; and the earl of Hertford conducted 
the land forces, as lieutenant-general, with the 
earl of Shrewſbury under him. The troops were 
diſembarked in the neighbourhood of Leith, and, 
after defeating a {mall body which oppoſed them, 
they took that town, and then advanced to Edin- 
burgh, the gates of which they ſoon forced, and 
the Engliſh firſt pillaged, and then ſet the town on 
fire, which continued burning three days. The 
regent earl of Arran, who had been entirely gain- 
ed over by cardinal Beaton, was in no condition to 
reſiit ſo ſtrong an army, and therefore retired with 
his forces to Stirling. The earl of Hertford di- 
rected his march eaſtward, and, being reinforced 
with ſix thouſand men, under the command of the 
lord Ewers, governor of Berwick, he ravaged the 
whole country, burned Haddington and Dunbar, 
and committed many outrages. All this time, 
Francis, who ought to have protected his allies 
the Scots, whom his intrigues had led into this war, 
ſent them only a few troops and a trifling ſum of 
money, under de Larges and de Broſſe, while the 
ſhips which carried them, with all their proviſions and 
ammunition, fell into the hands of the Engliſh, who, 
on the eighteenth of May, returned to England. 

Henry ſhewed very little policy 1n this ſudden 
and violent invaſion, by which he inflamed the reſent- 
ment, without ſubduing the ſpirit, of the Scots; 
however, he put the beſt face he could on the diſ- 
appointment, for it can be called no other, which 
he met with in his expedition, and his next reſort 
was to keep the Scottiſh lords of his party firm to 
his intereſt. He had a fair opening for this by the 
application of the earl of Lenox, who was ſhut 
up in Dunbarton, but found means to ſend his 
brother, the biſhop of Caithneſs, with propoſals to 
Henry, at Carliſle. He accordingly met with the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, the lord Wharton and fir 
Robert Bowes, and in a ſhort time it was agreed, 
Firſt that the Scottiſh lords ſhould cauſe the pure 
word of God to be taught in their countries. 
Secondly, They ſhould continue the king's faith- 
ful friends. Thirdly, They ſhould take care that 
the queen be not ſecretly taken away. Fourthly, 
They ſhould aſſiſt the king to ſeize on ſome caſtles 
on the borders. Henry on his part promiſed to 
lend armies to Scotland both by fea and land, and 
to make the earl of Lenox, as ſoon as he could, 
governor of Scotland ; and that he ſhould beſtow 
his niece, the lady Margaret Douglas, upon him. 
And for the performance of thole articles the bi- 
ſhop of Caithneſs was left as hoſtage in England. 

Ihe earl of Lenox upon this agreement came 
to London, where it was confirmed on the twenty - 
lixth of June, with theſe additional articles: 

« Firſt, The carl of Lenox was to confirm 
the convention made at Carliſle, and to become 
Henry's tervant againſt all who ſhould impugn his 
title or authority in Scotland, or elſewhere. Se- 
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condly, To ſurrender into Henry's hands the caſtle 
of Dunbarton, with the Iſle of Bute; and to help 
him to win the caſtle of Rols. Thirdly, That the 
earl ſhould aſſiſt Henry in becoming the pro- 
tector of the kingdom ot Scotland; that he ſhould 
take care that the Scottiſh queen ſhould not be car- 
ried out of Scotland; that he ſhould do his beſt to 
deliver her into Henry's hands; that Henry ſhould 
make him governor of Scotland; but that he ſhould 
call no parliament, or do any acts of government, 
without Henry's direction.” 
The earl of Lenox was immediately diſpatched 
to Dunbarton + with thirteen ſhips; and, in conſe- 
uence of the treaty with Henry, endeavoured to 
perſuade the governor to deliver the caſtle to the 
king of England ; but he, preterring his duty to his 
affection for the earl, rejected all his advantageous 
offers; ſo that being obliged to withdraw, Lenox 


- vented his rage on the iſles of Arran, Bute, and 


Kyntire ; which hoſtilities were revenged by the 
Scottiſh miniſtry on the perſons and eſtates of the 
earl's friends, till a body of troops, lent from Car- 


liſle, marched to their relief; who, in their inroads, 


took Jedburgh, Kelſo, Coldingham, and ravaged 
without mercy the counties of Tiviot, Marche, and 
Lauderdale, compelling the inhabitants to ſwear al- 
legiance to the king of England. 

In the mean time the emperor called upon Henry 
to fulfil his engagements, in joining with him 
againſt France. On this occaſion, Henry, finding 
that the grants of the laſt parliament were not ſuffi- 
cient for the expences of his intended expedition, 
took an impolitic method of increaſing his finances, 
by raiſing the value of gold from forty-five to forty- 
eight ſhillings the ounce, and ſilver from three 
ſhillings and nine pence to four ſhillings ; and by 
coining bale money, not intrinſically worth above 
half its nominal value, which, after paſſing cur- 
rent in his reign, was cried down by Edward VI. 
and finally called in by queen Elizabeth. _ 

Henry now appointed the queen regent in his 
abſence, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
the earl of Hertford, were placed at the head of 
the council left to aſſiſt her, which was made up 
of Wriotheſley (lately made a baron, and, on the 
death of lord Audley) chancellor, Thirlby, biſhop 
of Weſtminſter, Peters, ſecretary of ſtate, and the 
queen's own uncle, lord Parr of Horton. Henry 
likewiſe provided for the peace of the ſeveral coun- 
ries in his abſence, by appointing proper perſons 
to govern them. 

Every thing being thus ſettled, Henry paſſed 
over to Calais on the eleventh of June, with thirty 
thouſand men, and attended by the flower of the 
Engliſh nobility *®. Soon after his arrival he was 
Joined by the count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, 
with ten thouſand infantry and four thouſand horſe, 
and the whole compoſed an army which nothing in 
that quarter was able to withſtand ; the chief force 
of the French army was employed on the ſide of 
Champagne, reſiſting the progreſs of the Impe- 
rialiſts. It had been propoſed between the emperor 
and Henry, to join their forces together (which it 
was computed would amount to near one hundred 
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thouſand men) and march up directly to Paris; 
and the king's council in this cafe had aviſed hi; 
landing in Normandy, a province rich, defenceleſ, 
and aftording him an ealy paſſage to that metry. 
polis. This would have reduced France (as the 
cardinal du Bellay obſerves, who was in the ſcene 
of action) to the brink of ruin; but the emperor, 
after amuſing himſelf with taking Commercy ang 
Luxemburg, formed the ſiege of Didier, inſtead ot 
ſetting out on his march to join Flenry, This 
opened Henry's eyes; he found that he had been 
deceived by the emperor, and therefore thought i- 
was reaſonable that he ſheuld take towns as well 4; 
Charles; and that the latter havipg failed in fu}. 
filling his engagements, he would endeavour to in. 
demnity himſelf by ſome uſeful conqueſt, theretore, 
inſtead of advancing directly to Paris, he inveſted 
the towns of Montreuil and Boulogne, 

The duke of Norfolk commanded the forces be- 
fore Montrucil, and the king in perſon headed tho 
before Boulogne: this laſt place was defended by 

arvin, the governor, and held out till the four- 
teenth of September, when it ſurrendered, on the 
garriſon being allowed to march to- Montreuil 
with its baggage. Monſtrueil ſtill held out againſt 
the duke of Norfolk. 

During this ſiege the emperor had made himſclf 
maſter of Didier, after an obſtinate ſiege ; and he 
aftewards ſurprized Eſpernay and Chateau Thier- 
ry : but the French army, under the dauphin and 
the duke of Orleans, being now increaſed to forty 
thouſand men, two thouſand gens d'armes, and as 
many light horle, being poſted in his way to Paris, 
he was obliged to march towards Soiſſons. Finding 
it difficult, through a ſcarcity of proviſions, to keep 
his forces together, and impracticable, for want of 
ſtrong towns, to ſecure them to take winter quar- 
ters in the country, he hearkened to a treaty of 
peace propoſed by the king of France, who, know- 
ing the extremities to which Boulogne and Mon- 
treuil were reduced, and fearing that the king of 
England would, after the reduction of thoſe places, 
advance with his army to join the emperor, was ve- 
ry eager to have it concluded. Charles on his part, 
in order to have a pretext to abandon his ally, diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to the Engliſh camp before 
Boulogne to preſs Henry to pertorm his promiſe, 
and meet him with his army and proceed to Paris. 
Henry, who was by this time perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the perfidy of his ally, replied, thar 
he was too far engaged in the ſiege of Boulogne to 
raiſe it with honour; and that the emperor himſelt 
had firſt violated the convention by forming ſieges. 

This anſwer furniſhed Charles with the defirec 
pretext for concluding a peace with Francis, with- 
out including his ally of England. Accordingly 
a treaty was concluded between theſe two princes, 
at Creſpy, in the Laonnois, on the eighteenth of 
September, four days after the ſurrender of Bou- 
logne. The. principal conditions were, «That 
the duke of Orleans ſhould marry Mary of Auſtria, 
the emperor's elleſt daughter, or the ſecond daugh- 
ter of the king of the Romans; and that he ſhould 
have with her, as a fortune, the Milaneſe or the 


+ Or Dunbritton, the capital of a ſhire of that name in the 
weſt Highlands of Scotland, ſituated at the conflux of the ri- 
vers Leven and Clyde, twenty miles from Glaſgow. 

The van was commanded by the duke of Norfolk; the 
main hody was led by the duke of Suffolk, under whom ſerved 


the earl of Arundel, as marſhal of the field, Pawlet, lord St. 


John, and fir Anthony Brown, maſter of the horſe; the rear 
was lead by Ruſſel, lord privy-ſeal, which office he had ob- 
tained upon the death of the carl of Southampton, and under 
him ſerved the earls of Surry and Oxford, the lord Grey of 
Wilton, the lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord Montjoy, and fir 
Francis Brian, In this Civiſion marched the Welſh and 2 
ow 
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Low Countries, with the earldoms of Burgundy 
and Charolois, at the option of the emperor ; but 
it he gave them Milan and Cremona until there 
was a ſon from the marriage: and then ſhould 

ive them the Low Countries, Francis was, for 
himſelt and hcirs, to renounce for ever all preten- 
ſions upon the Milanele and Naples.” Many other 
articles were likewiſe inſerted, material to the hi— 
itory of thoſe two princes, but not for ours, only 
that all their late conqueſts on either ſide were 
given up; and Francis promiſed to ſubmit to 
Charles the arbitration of his differences with the 
king of England. 

The firlt effe& which the treaty of Creſpy had, 
was the withdrawing, by orders trom Charles, all 
the Imperial troops at the ſiege of Montreuil, under 
the count de Buren, which weakened the duke of 
Norfolk ſo much, that Henry ſent him orders to 
raiſe that ſiege entirely, and to join him. This 
was done on the twenty-fiith of September, after 
the duke had laid the adjacent country waſte. And 
Henry hearing that the dauphin was 1n full march 
with all his army, to give him battle, left a ſtrong 

arriſon in Boulogne, under the command of the 
lord- admiral Liſle, whom he made governor, and 
departed for England on the thirtieth of the ſame 
month, gaining a few days march upon the French, 
who, upon this diſappointment, exerted all their 
efforts to retake Boulogne betore the breaches 
were repaired, but without ſucceſs. The public 
records inform us, that whilſt theſe hoſtilities were 
going forward, overtures were made for a treaty 
between France and England, 'and that the earl of 
Hertford and fir William Paget met the French 
commiſſioners at Calais for that purpoſe; but the 
French inſiſting upon the reſtitution of Boulogne 
as an indiſpenſable preliminary, the conferences 
were broken off. 

From theſe and other proceedings of the French 
court, Henry having great reaſon to imagine that 
Francis would attempt an invaſion of England next 
year, on his return home ke put Gravelend, Til- 
bury, Portſmouth, Dover, and all other places on 
the ſea-· coaſts liable to ſurprize from the French 
fleet, in a poſture of defence. 

The king had been at a very great expence in 
his French expedition“, and the keeping of Bou-— 
logne being likely to coſt him a great deal more, 
to provide for this growing charge, and to reple- 
niſh his exhauſted Exchequer, he had recourſe to the 
extraordinary way of a benevolence. The com- 
miſſioners appointed to levy it in London, meeting 
in January, 1545, at Baynard's caſtle, found the 
affair liable to very great difficulties, ſome of the 
richeſt citizens abſolutely refuſing, and others ex- 
culing themſelves on account of inability, through 
their not being paid for the corn with which they 
had ſupplied the army : in a word, there appeared 
a general reluctance among ſuch as were able to 
advance money; and one alderman Read, who 
ſhewed himſelf more refractory than the reſt, was, 
by a deteſtable ſtretch of arbitrary power, ſent to 
ſerve as a ſoldier in the Northern Marches. This 
ſeverity ſo intimidated the reit of the recuſants, that 
they at length conſented to the royal demand. Ir 
appears from authentic accounts, that Henry on 
this occaſion raiſed upwards of ſeventy thouſand 


pounds, excluſive of the cities of London and York, | 
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land, and Durham. 

Henry's ſuſpicion of a French invaſion was ſhewn 
this year to have been well founded; for Francis 
had employed all the laſt winter and'great part of 
this ſpring in making preparations for the recovery 
of Boulogne, and a deſcent on the coaſt of Eng- 
land. He had fitted out one hundred and fifty large 
ſhips of war with ſixty of a ſmaller ſize, and brought 
twenty-five gallies from Marſeilles to Havre de 
Grace. This flect he ſent; under the command of 
admiral Annebaut, to invade England; who, ſet— 
ting fail in July, arrived, on the eighteenth of that 
month, off St. Helen's in the Iſle of Wight, and, 
after ſome ſkirmiſhes with a ſquadron of ſixty Eng- 
liſh veſſels that lay at Spithead, but whom he durſt 
not follow cloſe in fhore, for want of pilots, landed 
on the iſland, which he cruelly ravaged ; but his 
troops being repulſed by the militia of the coun- 
try, they fled to their ſhips, which ſoon after let 
ſail for France, but were again driven upon the 
coaſt of England, where they were again encoun- 
tered by the Engliſh fleet, now encreaſed to up- 
wards of one hundred fail; both ſides engaged with 
equal fury, but night parting them after they had 
fought two hours, the French got into Havre de 
Grace, and the Engliſh admiral (lord Lille), ſteering 
towards Normandy, ravaged the coaſts ot that pro- 
vince, and took a great number of the French ſhips. 

In the mean time Francis was exerting all his 
efforts to diſtreſs, block up, and take Boulogne, 
and had fitted out this great naval armament prin- 
cipally with a view to thut up that port; but his 
ſchemes for that purpoſe, though ſupported by a 
land army of two hundred thouſand men, proved 
abortive ; all that the French monarch could do, 
was to ravage the little territory of Oye, whence 
the garriſon of Calais uſed to have their forage and 
ſome cattle for their ſubſiſtence ; and this done, he 
retired to Amiens, diſmiſſing his forces. The 
Engliſh, in this campaign acted only on. the de- 
fenſive; ten thouſand lancequenets and four thou- 
land horſe, which had been levied in Germany, be- 
ing hindered by Henry's good ally, the emperor, 
from paſſing through his territories. While the 
French were thus employed, the duke of Orleans 
died at Chateau Montier, to the unſpeakable regret 
of his father Francis, whoſe peace with the emperor 
in a great meaſure depended upon the life ot that 
young prince. | 

Francis ſeeing all his meaſures had miſcarried, 
that his kingdom was exhauſted, and himſelf 
threatened with a new war by the emperor, as the 
conditions of the treaty of Creſpy were diſſolved 
by the death of the duke of Orleans, began to be 
very deſirous of reconciling himſelf to Henry: for 
this purpoſe he engaged the princes of the Smal- 
caldic league to offer themſelves as mediators. This 
interpoſition appeared the more natural, as they 
were menaced by the emperor, who had entered 
into a negociation with the 1 urks, and could not be 
ſuppoſed to find out a better expedient for their own 
ſatety than effecting a reconciliation between the 
kings of France and England, and ſoliciting the 
protection of theſe two princes. They accordingly 
offered their mediation, which was accepted with 
great ſeeming cordiality, and they mediated ſo ear- 
neſtly, that conferences for a prace between the two 
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* Lord Herbert ſays five hundred and eighty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighteen pounds. 
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nations were appointed between Ardres and Guiſnes: 
but as Henry would neither admit the Scots, with 

whom he was at war, to be included in the treaty, 

nor conſent to the reſtitution of Boulogne, the 

conferences broke off without any effect; though 

Henry, in order to frighten Francis into a compli- 

ance, ſent the biſhops of Wincheſter and Welt 

minſter as his ambaſladors to Charles, to propole 

terms of reconciliation with him. 

On the other hand, Francis, who thought that a 
diverſion in Scotland would be the the moſt likely 
means to work upon Henry, ſent the ſieur de Lorges, 
count de Montgommeti, over thither with five 
thouſand men, and ordered him to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to perſuade the Scots to make a power- 
ful inroad on the frontiers of England. Mentgom- 
meri arrivinz in Scotland, joined his troops with 
thoſe of the regent, and both, making together fit- 
teen thouland men, advanced towards the T weed. 
For ſome days leveral parties paſted the river, and 


did ſome damage to the Engliſh ; but the French 


general could never perſuade the Scots to venture 
over with the whole army; on the contrary, upon 
news that the earl of Hertford was advancing, at 
the kead of twelve thouland men, they haſtily re- 
tired, and preſently after diſbanded as uiual. This 
was all that paſſed in Scotland, worthy notice, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1545. 
The Engliſh parliament meeting on the twenty— 
third of November, the convocation continued tor 
two years the ſubſidy given the king of fix ſhillings 
in the pound: at the ſame time the commons ſup- 
preſſed, by an act, all the colleges and hoſpitals, 
and gave their lands to the king: the motive, or 
rather pretence of this ſuppreſñon, was the abule 
of theſe foundations, but the parliament really de- 
ſigned it towards the defraying the expence of the 
wars with France and Scotland; but this not ſuf— 
ficing, the commons raiſed him a a much larger 
ſum: and then, after paſſing ſeveral acts, which 
cannot have a place here, the parliament was pro- 
rogued, on Chriſtmas- eve, till the fourth of No- 
vember in the year following. However, before 
the ſeſſion ended, the king came to the houſe in 
great ſolemnity, and, having ordered the attend- 
ance of the commons and both houſes of convoca- 
tion, he addreſſed them in a ſpeech, which, for 
its curioſity we ſhall here inſert, as handed down 
to us by the lord Herbert, in his Complete Hiſtory. 
„Although my chancellor, for the time being, 
hath, before this time, uſed very elegantly and 
ſubſtantially to make anſwer to ſuch orations as hath 
been ſet forth in the high court of parliament, yet 
is he not ſo able to open and ſet forth my mind and 
meaning, the ſecrets of my heart, in ſo plain and 
ample a manner as | myſelf am and can do; where- 
tore I, taking upon me to anſwer your eloquent 
oration, Mr. Speaker, ſay, that where you in the 
name of our well beloved commons have both 
praiſed and extolled me for the notable qualities 
that you have conceived to be in me, I moſt heartily 
thank you all, that you have put me in remem- 
brance of my duty, which is to endeavour myſelf 
to obtain and get ſuch excellent qualities and ne- 
ceſſary virtues, as a prince or governor ought to 
have, of which gifts I recognize myſelf both bare 


and barren; but of ſuch ſmall quantities as God hath 
endued me witha!, I render to his goodneſs my 


moſt humble thanks, intending, with all my will 
and diligence, to get and acquire to me ſuch nct- 
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able virtues and princely qualities as you have al- 
leged to be incorporated in my perſon. Thoſe 
thanks tor your loving admonition and good coun- 
ſel firſt remembered, I eftſoons thank you again, 
becaule that you, conſidering our great charge (not 
for our plcalure, but for our defence; not tor our 
gain, but to our great colt) which we have lately 
luſtained, as well in defence againſt our and your 
enemies, as for the conqueſt of that fortreſs which 
was to this realm molt diſpleaſant, and ſhall be 
(by God's grace) hereafter to our nation moſt pro- 
fitable and pleaſant, have freely of your own mind 
granted to us a certain ſubſidy, here in an act ſpe- 
cified, which verily we take in good part, regard. 
ing more your kindneſs than the profit thercof; as 
he that ſetteth more by your loving hearts, than by 
your ſubſtance, Beſides, this hearty kindaeis, | 
cannot a little rejoice when I conſider the perfect 
truſt and confidence which you have put in me, as 
men having unfeigned belief in my good doing and 
Juſt proceedings tor you, without my delire or re- 
queſt, have committed to mine order and diſpoſition 
all chantries, colleges, hoſpitals, and other places, 
Ipecified in a certain act, firmly truſting that I will 
order them to the glory ot God, and to the profit of 
the common wealthy, Surely it I, contrary to your 
expectation, ſhould ſuſfer the miniſters of the church 
to decay, or learning, which is ſo great a jewel, to 
be diminiſhed, or poor and miſerable people to be 
unrelieved, you might lay that I, being put in to 
ſpecial a truſt as I am, in this caſe, were no truity 
triend to you, nor charitable to mine, even as a 
Chriſtian ; neither a lover of the public, nor yet 
one that feared God, to whom account mult be 
rendered of all our doings. Doubt not, I pray you, 
but your expectation ſhall be ſerved more godly 
and goodly, than you will wiſh or deſire, as here- 
after you ſhall plainly perceive. Now, ſith ] ſince 
find ſuch ſucceis in your part towards me, I can- 
not chule but love and favour you, affirming that 
no prince in the world favoureth his ſubjects more 
than I do, nor no ſubject or commons more love 
and obey their ſovereign lord tian I perceive you 
do, for whoſe defence my treaſure, or (if neceſſity 
required) my perſon, ſhall not be unadventuted. 
Yet although 1 with you, and you wiſh me, to be 
in this pertect love and concord, this amity cannot 
continue except you, my lords temporal and my 
lords ſpiritual, and you my loving ſubjects, ſtudy 
and take pains to amend one thing, which ſurely 
is amiſs and out of order, to which I mott heartily 
require you; which 1s, that charity and concord 18 
not among you, but diicord and diſiention beareth 
rule in every place. St. Paul faith to the Ccrin- 
thians, in the thirteenth chapter © Charity is gentle, 
charity is not envious, charity is not proud,” and 
ſo forth: in the ſame chapter behold then, what 
love and charity is amongſt you when one calleth 
another © heretic, anabaptiſt,” and he calleth 
him again, © papiſt, hypocrite, phariſee.“ Be 
theſe tokens of charity amongſt you? Are thele 
ſigns of fraternal love between you? No, no; | 
aſſure you, that this lack of charity among yourſelves 
will be the hindrance and aſſwaging of the fervent 
love betwixt us. As | ſaid before, except this 
wound be ſalved, and clcariy made whole, I mult 
judge the fauit and occaſion of this diſcord to be 
partly by the negligence of you, the fathers and 
preachers of ſpirituality; for if I know a man that 
liveth in adultery, I muſt judge him a lecherous — 
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carnal perſon: if I ſee a man boaſt and brag him- 
ſelf, I cannot but deem him a proud man, I hear 
daily, that you, of the clergy, preach one againſt 
another, without charity or diſcretion z ſome be 10 
ſtitr in their old mumpſimus; others be too buſy 
and curious in their new mumplimus : thus all men 
almolt be in variety and diſcord; a few or none 
preach truly and ſincerely the word of God, ac- 
cording as they ought to do. Shall I judge you 
charitable perſons, doing this? No, no; I cannot 
do ſo. Alas! how can the poor fouls live in con- 
cord, when you preachers ſow among then, in your 
ſermons, debate and diſcord ? Of you they look 
light, and you bring them to darknels. Amend 
theſe crimes, I exhort you, and ſet forth God's 
word, both by your preaching and good example 
given; or elle I, whom God hath appointed his 
vicar and high miniſter here, will ſee theſe divi- 
ſions extinct, and theſe enormities corrected, ac- 
cording to my very duty, or elle J am a very un- 
profitable ſervant and untrue officer. Although, I 
lay, the ſpiritual men be in ſome fault, that charity 
is not kept amongſt them, yet the temporality be 
not clear and unipotted of malice and envy : for 
you rail on biſhops, ſpeak ſlanderouſly of prieſts, 
and rebuke and taunt preachers, both contrary to 
good order and Chriſtian fraternity. If you know 
{urely that a biſhop or preacher erreth, or teacheth 
perverſe doctrine, come and declare it to ſome of 
our council, or to us, to whom is committed by God 
the high authority to reform and order ſuch cauſes 
and behaviours, and be not judges of yourſelves, 
of your fantaſtical opinions and vain expoſitions. 
In ſuch light cauſes you may ſlightly err; and 
although you be permitted to read the holy ſerip- 
tures, and to have the word of God in your mother- 
tongue, you muſt underſtand, that it is licenſed 
you ſo to do only to inform your own conlciences, 
and to inſtruct your children and families, and not 
to diſpute and make the ſcriptures a railing and 
taunting-ſtock againſt prieſts and preachers, as many 
light perſons do. I am very ſorry to know and 
hear how irreverently that moſt precious jewel, the 
word of God, is diſputed, rhimed, ſung and gan- 
gled in every alehouſe or tavern, contrary to the 
true meaning and doctrine of the fame: and yet 
even I am as much ſorry that the readers of the 
ſame follow it in doing fo faintly and fo coldly : 
for this I am ſure, that charity was never ſo faint 
amongſt you, and virtuous and godly living was 
never leſs uſed, nor God himſelf among Chriſtians 
was never leſs reverenced, honoured, or ſerved. 
Therefore, as I ſaid before, be in charity one with 
another, like brothers; love, dread, and ſerve 
God, to which I, as your ſupreme head and ſove- 
reign lord, exhort and require you; and then 1 
doubt not but that love and league which I ſpake 
of at the beginning, ſhall never be broken or dil- 
ſolved betwixt us. 

« To the making of the laws which you have 
now made and concluded, I exhort you the makers 
to be diligent in putting them in execution, as you 
were in the making and farthering the ſame, or 
elle your labour ſhall be in vain, and your com- 
monwealth nothing relieved. And now, to your 
petition concerning our royal aſſent to be given to 
ſuch acts as have paſſed both houſes, they ſhall be 
read openly that you may hear them.” 

In the courſe of this year died Charles Brandon, | 
duke of Suffolk, who had always continued in the 
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higheſt degree of favour with the King, and uni- 
verlally beloved and eſteemed by all ranks of people 
for his courteouſneſs and readineſs on all occaſions, - 
to aſliſt the diſtreſſed : he was, in his heart, a friend 
to the reformed, but did not chuſe to hazard his in- 
tereſt with the king by any unſeaſonable or violent 
interpoſition in their favour, though he let ſlip no 
opportunity of doing them ſervice, when he found 
the king in a favourable diſpoſition for ſuch a ten- 
tative. He died on the fourth of Auguſt, and lies 
buried in St. George's chapel, at Windſor, near 
the remains of Henry VI. He had four wives : 
his third was Mary, daughter to Henry VII. and 
widow of Lewis XII. of France; he had a ſon by 
her, who died before him, and two daughters : he 
had two other ſons by his laſt wife, who both died 
without iſſue. 

The beginning of the campaign in the year 
1546, was unfavourable for the Engliſh in France. 
The earl of Surry, who had been ſent to command 
in Boulogne, inſtead of the lord Liſle, met with a 
rude check in attempting to intercept a convoy of 
proviſions going to the fort of Outre Eau, which 
the French had built at the mouth of the port. 
This was followed by a more conſiderable defeat 
given the Engliſh, under the ſame general, by the 
marſhal de Biez, who, being attacked as he was 
conducting a much larger convoy, routed the earl, 
killing about eight hundred of his men, among 
whom was fir Edward Poynings, and taking one 
hundred and twenty priſoners. The king, Who. 
did not like unfortunate generals, made William, 
lord Grey of Wilton, governor of Boulogne, and 
at the ſame time recalled the earl of Surry, and ſent 
over the earl of Hertford with a body of forces, to 
oppoſe the enemy, and provide for the ſecurity of 
the place, which he did by erecting forts at Am- 
bleteuſe and Blackneſs, places that the French had 
intended to ſeize and fortify, in order to cut off the 
communication between Calais and Boulogne. But 
while the war ſeemed to be recommencing with 
greater fury than ever between France and England, 
the Proteſtant princes again endeavoured to get 
their mediation accepted, and met with all the ſuc- 
ceſs they could wiſh. 

Henry, whoſe animoſity againſt Francis was not 
violent or perſonal, had ſufficiently gratified his 
humour by the ſhort war he had carried on againſt 
him; and having reaſon to apprehend, from his 
great increaſe in corpulency, and viſible decay of 
ſtrength, that his end was not far off, he was de- 
ſirous of finiſhing a quarrel, which might prove 
dangerous to his kingdom during a minority : 
Francis likewiſe, on his part, was not averſe to an 
accommodation with England, becauſe, having 
now loſt his fon, the duke of Orleans, he was afraid 
that Charles ſhould again attack him when he was 
unprovided either of men or money to make a ſuit- 
able defence. 

With ſuch circumſtances on both ſides the two 
princes readily liftened to the propoſals of their 
triends, and agreed to treat at Campes, a place be- 
tween Ardres and Guiſnes; the plenipotentiaries 
for Henry were the lord Liſle, fir William Paget, 
and Dr. Hatton: thoſe for Francis were the admi- 
ral Annebault, and Mr. Raymond, firſt preſident 
of the parliament of Rouen. After ſeveral confer- 
ences, a treaty was concluded on the ſeventh of 
June, the purport of which was to the following 
effect: 
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« That the king of France ſhall pay regularly 
the penſion due by the treaty of Moore, the thir- 
tieth of Auguſt, 1525, confirmed by ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent treaties z as alſo the penſion of ſalt, in a 
treaty of the twenty-fifth of April, 1527, valued 
afterwards at ten thouſand crowns a year. But as 
Henry pretends the ſaid penſion, given in lieu of 
the ſalt, is to be perpetual, and as Francis main- 
tains on the contrary, that it is to ceaſe on Henry's 
death, it is agreed that if the diſpolition ſhall be 
found to be perpetual, Francis ſhall pay it to 
Henry and his ſucceſſors for ever. | 

« Moreover, Francis ſhall pay to the king of 
England, on the feaſt of St. Michael, 1554, or 
within a fortnight atter, the ſum of two millions of 
crowns de. ſoleil, as well for the arrears of the pen- 
fion of the ten thouſand crowns, as for Henry's 
expence of the ſiege of Boulogne, undertaken ſole- 
ly to procure his money, in keeping and main- 
taining chat place. 

« As to the article of the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, which Henry preſented to Francis, on 
condition he punctually obſerved the treaties ; as 
the two kings differ in point of fact, it is agreed the 
diſpure ſhall be decided by commiſſioners appoint- 
ed on both ſides, within ſuch a time; or by four 
impartial lawyers, in caſe the commiſſioners end not 
the affair. 

« Ir is farther agreed, that the king of England 
ſhall keep Boulogne, with its territories (the li- 
mits whereof are ſettled by the treaty), till he 
receive whatever is due to him. 

That when all the ſums ſhall be paid to Hen- 
ry, Boulogne ſhall be reſtored to France; and no- 
thing that is faſtened to the ground, ſhall be im- 
paired or carried away. 

« That, from the date hereof to the ſurrender 
of Boulogne, neither of the two princes ſhall raiſe 
any fort or new fortification within the territory of 
Boulogne ; but thoſe already begun may be fi- 
niſned.“ | 

The emperor was included by both parties in 
the peace : as for Scotland, Henry agreed it ſhould 
be included, on condition that the Scots gave him 
no cauſe to make war upon them; and in caſe 
they did, they were to be included no otherwiſe 
than according to the treaty of April 5, 1515. 

The wax was hardly cold upon this treaty, when 
a new quarrel had like to have ariſen between the 
two kings ; for the earl of Hertford, purſuant to the 
laſt article, going on to complete a fort which he 
had begun about three weeks before the treaty, the 
French ſet to work in erecting another fort, called 
Chaſtillon's Garden, at Porter, near the mouth of 
the harbour of Boulogne, on pretence that the mar- 
ſhal de Biez had formerly began one there, by 
entrenching himſelf on the place; but the differ- 
ence between a trench and a fortification was too 
well known to Henry for him to ſuffer this piece 
of chicanery, and the lord Grey demoliſhed it by 
his orders. The peace was hereupon proclaimed 
in London, on the thirteenth of June, though it was 
not ratified by the king of France till the firſt day 
of Auguſt, fifteen days after the term preſcribed 
for the ratification was expired. 

Some time before the treaty was in agitation, the 
Proteſtants of Germany ſent Philip, brother of the 
elector Palatine, to demand ſuccours from Henry, 
and in particular to ſolicit a ſupply of one hundred 
thouſand crowns, for the defence of the league ; 
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but, inſtead of money, he ſent them ſeven propo- 
ſitions, containing the terms upon which he was 
willing to engage in a defenſive league with them. 
In the mean time the emperor and the pope formed 
an alliance for their deſtruction ; his holineſs ſup- 
plied him with money and a ſtrong body of troops, 
under the command of Octavian Farneſe. The 
Proteſtants armed in their own defence, under the 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe; bur 
At 
length the king of the Romans falling into the 
territories of the elector of Saxony, that prince was 
obliged to go to the relief of his own ſubjects; and 
the landgrave being weakened by his departure, 
retired into his own dominions, fo that the emperor, 
being left maſter of the field, reduced Francfort, 
Ulm, and ſeveral other towns of the league. 

While Henry, againſt all the maxims of right 
policy, continued an unconcerned ſpectator of 
Charles thus ſwallowing up the liberties of Ger— 
many, thoſe who favoured the reformation in Scot- 
land, were perſecuted by that hot-headed zealot 
cardinal Beaton, who governed every thing with an 
uncontrouled ſway, though under the matk of the 
regent's authority: ſeveral perſons were condemn- 
ed to the flames tor hereſy, and the cardinal is ſaid 
to have taken an inhuman pleaſure in being ſpecta- 
tor of their ſufferings : but he did not long triumph 
in his cruelty, for he was himſelf this year aſſaſſi- 
nated by Norman Lefly, eldeſt fon to the earl of 
Rothes, on account of fome quarrel between them, 

Nor were the Proteſtants leſs harraſſed in Eng- 
land, where daily perſecutions were carried on againſt 
them. This {ſeverity was chiefly encouraged by 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and the lord Rich, 
aſſiſted by Wriotheſley the chancellor; nor was the 
duke of Nortolk behind-hand in promoting the 
ſame cruel meaſures: and Henry's natural ferocity 
being increaſed by the anguiſh of an inveterate ulcer 
in one of his legs, he readily gave into all the 
ſchemes of bloodihed and barbarity that Gardiner 
and his popiſh counſellors thought proper to inſpire 
him with. Among other perſons who ſuffered on 
account of their opinions, was Mrs. Anne Aſkew, 
or Aſcue, a gentlewoman of good birth and excel- 
lent parts, who was well known to many perſons at 
court: this lady, being convicted of denying the 
real preſence in the euchariſt, was condemned to 
the flames, and choſe to ſuffer death, rather than 
purchaſe pardon at the expence of abjuring her 
faith. Chancellor Wriotheſley, who was a zealous 
papiſt, imagining that her reſolution proceeded 
from the encouragement given her by perſons of 
diſtinction about the court, who were friends to 
the reformation, cauſed this poor woman to be put 
to the rack in priſon, though already under ſen- 
tence of death; and is even ſaid to have aſſiſted 
with his own hands in adminiſtering the torture, 
which was done in ſuch a mercileſs manner, that 
almoſt all her bones were diſlocated. This the bore, 
however, with amazing fortitude ; nor could they 
extort a ſyllable from her in accuſation of any one: 
at length ſhe was conveyed to the ſtake, where ſhe 
ſuffered with four men, condemned on the {ame ac- 
count; Shaxton, biſhop of Saliſbury, who had 
been impriſoned for refuſing to conform to the 
Six Articles, but had ſaved his life by recanting, 
attending them to the place of execution, where he 
preached a ſermon, reproaching them in the harſheſt 
terms for their obſtinacy and hereſy. 

Gardiner 
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Gardiner and the popiſh faction perceiving that 
the king was now more furiouſly than ever incenſed 
againſt the ſacramentarians, made another effort to 
deſtroy Cranmer, but ſtill without effect; for Henry, 
retaining his affection for the archbiſhop, preſerved 
his perſon from the plots of his enemies, and even 

obliged them to be outwardly reconciled to him; 
but they were very near wreaking their vengeance 
on a perſon of ſtill higher dignity. : 

The queen was then paſt the bloom of life, but 
continued ſtill agreeable; ſhe had lived with pru- 
dence, and free from envy; and in the main, her 
conduct was irreproachable. In her heart ſhe was 
a favourer of the reformed, but ſhe underſtood the 
king's humour ſo well, that ſhe never preſumed to 
ſtand up openly in their defence: this prudent con- 
duct, and her extraordinary ſubmiſſion to Henry's 
will, had ſo greatly won upon his affections, that 
he even ſuffered her to have ſermons preached in 
her privy-chamber, betore ſome of her ladies. 
The popiſh faction could not obſerve this without 
great regret, and they at laſt ventured to whiſper in 
the king's ears, that ſhe was the life of all the hereſy 
with which the land was peſtered. The king, at 

firſt, took no notice of theſe inſinuations, and even 

ſuffered her to diſpute with himſelf on ſome religi- 
ous points, imagining that ſhe did it only for in- 
ſtruction. This liberty, however, being by cuſtom 
carried ſomewhat too far by the queen, Henry ex- 
preſſed his diſlike at her preſuming to differ in opi- 
nion from him, and thewed more coolneſs than 
uſual towards her; he even went fo far as to diſ- 
cover his diſlike to Gardiner, who failed not to 
cheriſh his reicarmeat by aggravating the queen's 
known attachment ro the Lutheran principles, 
and the pains ſhe took to inſtil her religion into the 
ladies of the court, who attended on her. This 
being alſo confirmed, and other accuſations of the 
like ſort laid againſt her by Wriotheſley, who had 
the bloody impudence to propoſe taking off the 
queen's head, as the only means to cruſh for ever 
thoſe of her ſect, Henry was at once ſo weak and 
inhuman as to ſubſcribe the articles urged againſt 
her, and upon which ſhe was to be tried for her 
life. 

The two blood leeches, Gardiner and Wriotheſ- 
ley, now exulted in the ſuppoſed ſucceſs of their 
ſchemes, and looked upon the queen's ruin as in- 
evitable : but Heaven, who delights to turn the 
wiſdom of the wicked into folly, interpoſed to ſnatch 
the innocent victim from the toils of her enemies. 
The lord-chancellor dropping the copy of the ar- 
ticles, with Henry's ſubſcription to it, it fell into 
the queen's hands, who, upon ſeeing it, concluded 
her 11 loſt: however, being adviſed by one of 
her friends to go to the king and try to appeaſe 
him, ſhe took their advice, and, being a little re- 
covered from her conſternation, ſhe went into 
the king's apartment, who received her with his 
cuſtomary kindneſs, and began with her, as uſual, 
upon the head of religion; but ſhe declined the ſub- 
je, and expreſſed uncommon deference to his 
majeſty's opinion, to whoſe learning and judgment 
ſhe ſaid ſhe perfectly reſigned herſelf. “ Not fo, 
by St. Mary! (replied Henry, in ſome perturba- 
tion), you are become a doctor, Kate, to inſtruct 
us, as we take it, and not to be inſtructed or di- 
rected by us.” The queen, feigning much ſur- 
prize, anſwered very mildly, „that ſhe ſhould ne- 
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ver have preſumed to argue with him upon any ſub- 
ject, except to amuſe the pain of his infirmities, 
or with a view to profit by his ſuperior erudition in 


theſe matters.” And 1s it even ſo, ſweetheart 


(replied Henry, kiſſing her with great tenderneſs), 


then we are friends again.” He then diſmiſſed her, 
with very tender aſſurances of his inviolable love to 
her. 

This reconciliation paſſed in the preſence only of 
a third perſon, the lady Herbert, the queen's 
ſiſter, ſo that Wriotheſley and Gardiner ſtill thought 
their work of death went ſmoothly on; but they 
were ſoon undeceived, to their no ſmall mortifica- 
tion ; for on the morrow, which was the day ap- 
pointed for carrying the queen to the Tower, the 
king, going to take the air in the garden, ſent for 
her; and 1oon after came in the chancellor, with 
forty of the guard, in order to arreſt her; but the 
king, taking himaſide, was obſerved toſpeak to him 
in a very angry tone of voice, and even overheard 
to order him, with reviling language, out of his 
preſence. Upon the king's return to the queen, 
ſhe perceiving him 1n a rage with the chancellor, en- 
deavoured to intercede for him; but ſhe received 
no other anſwer from Henry, than that ſhe little 
knew how ill he deſerved at her hands. 

However liable Henry was to be wrought up to 
a fury by the artful ſuggeſtions of evil-intending 
perſons, to the prejudice of any one, he never liked 
the accuſers: this appeared itrongly in the preſent 
inſtance, for he took ſuch a diſlike to Gardiner, for 
the baſe part which he had acted with regard to the 
queen, that he could never after bear the ſight of 
him; and though the biſhop ſought by the vileſt 
adulation to reinſtate himſelf in his favour, he totally 
diſcarded him; and Henry at this time being to 
make his will, it was propoſed that Gardiner ſnould 
be one of the executors; but the king would not 
hear of it, ſaying “ that he was ſo contentious and 
troubleſome a fellow, that he would be continually 
ſtirring up diſſention amongſt the other executors.” 

If the reformed were over-joyed at the diſgrace 
of their rancorous perſecutor Gardiner, they had 
{till greater cauſe to triumph in the downfal of the 
duke of Nortolk, a nobleman equally averſe to 
their religion, and, by his great credit and influ- 
ence at court, capable of hurting them in a 
more effectual manner than even the biſhop. Ir is 
more than probable that Norfolk had a hand in 
the late attempt againſt the queen; at leaſt it is 
certain that he took the lead in all the deſigns 
formed againſt Cranmer, whom he had lately treat- 
ed with the greateſt indignity at the council- board, 
for which he received a moſt ſevere reprimand from 
the king himſelf. Whether the part he had acted 
in theſe affairs contributed to his diſgrace, or whe- 
ther Henry, who had lately began to diſcourage 
the popiſh party in his councils, and, finding his 
end aproaching, thought it unwile to leave them in 
a capacity of making head againſt the future go- 
vernment, the ruin of the duke of Norfolk and his 
ſon, the earl of Surry, ſeems about this time to 
have been concluded on. 

The duke, though poſſeſſed of no great genius, 
had all the requiſites of a complete courtier, and 
had acquired no inconſiderable degree of military 
fame; long experience in buſineſs had rendered 
him wiſe and cautious ; and he had ſerved the king 
with fidelity and ſucceſs. His ſon, the earl of 


Surry, 
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Surry, was a young gentleman of great courage, 
an aſpiring mind, quick parts, and uncommon 
learning for the age he lived in; but proud, ambi- 
tious, headſtrong, vindictive, raſh ; capable of ſay- 
ing any thing in a paſſion, and of doing every thing 
to gratify his reſentment. He had been greatly in- 
cenſed at being recalled from the government of 
Boulogne, and at the earl of Hertford's being ſent 
to command the forces in that country ; this had 
provoked him to ſay, that © within a little time 
they ſhould ſmart for it,“ and to uſe other ex- 

reſſions ſavouring of revenge, and ſhewing as 
well a diſlike of the king as a hatred of his coun- 
ſellors. | 

The old duke, his father, to prevent the ill con- 
ſequences of his ſon's reſentment, and the ruin 
which the diſſention between him and the Seymour 
family might one day beget, as the earl of Hert- 
ford was likely, after the king's death, to be at the 
head of the adminiſtration, as guardian of the mi- 
nor ſucceſſor, would fain have had the earl of Sur- 
ry, then a widower, marry one of the earl of 
Hertford's daughters, to which the latter was not 
averſe ; he likewiſe propoſed a match between his 
own daughter the ducheſs dowager of Richmond 
(relict of the duke of that name, the king's natu- 
ral ſon), and fir Thomas Seymour, brother to 
Hertford. 

The high ſpirit of Surry would not brook this 
alliance, and the contemptuous manner in which 
he rejected it ſo exaſperated the Seymour family, 
that they inſinuated to Henry, that the earl enter- 
tained the ambitious hope of a marriage with the 

rinceſs Mary, in which caſe the great intereſt the 
Toward family had, might endanger the government 
of young Edward: they even hinted, that he _ 
his aſpiring views to the crown, and that he actual- 
ly bore the arms of Edward the Confeſſor, with- 
out any mark of difference or diminution. This 
was a matter which affected Henry in the moſt 
ſenſible part ; and this conſideration, added to the 
ſentiments he already entertained, determined him 
to ſacrifice the Howards to his jealouſy ; and the 
diviſion that prevailed in that illuſtrious tamily con- 
tributed greatly to facilitate his deſign. 

There was a ſecret grudge ſubſiſting between the 
earl of Surry and his ſiſter, the ducheſs of Rich- 
mond : the earl had alſo had a diſpute with his fa- 
ther, and they were ſcarcely reconciled at this time. 
The duke of Norfolk had alſo a quarrel upon his 
hands with his own ducheſs, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward Stafford, late duke of Buckingham; 
and, by an effect of his free way of living, or her 
jealouſy, they had been parted for four years, and 
expreſſed their rancour againſt each other ſo open- 
ly as gave no ſmall ſcandal. On this occaſion, the 
ducheſs, eager to ſatisfy her revenge, informed 
againſt her huſband to the miniſtry, and diſcloſed 
all ſhe knew of his ſecrets or reſentments; and was 
Joined in this perfidious part by Mrs. Holland, a 
woman whom the duke had kept for ſome years, but 
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had lately turned off; though all their evidence 
amounted to ſcarcely the colour of an accuſation, 
That of the ducheſs conſiſted in little more than 
complaints of the duke's infidelity to her, and his 
uſing her ill, Mrs. Holland ſwore that the duke 
had, in confidence, told her that he was hated by 
the king's council, many of whom were upſtart 


noblemen; and, becauſe of his affection to the 


popiſh doctrines and ſacraments, that he even 
thought himſelf lighted by the king, who had 
not of late called him to the cabinet or privy- 
council : ſhe likewiſe ſaid, that the duke bore the 
arms of England, with a badge of labels of ſilver, 
which were appropriated to the prince of Wales. 

The ducheſs of Richmond depoſed againſt her 
brother, the earl of Surry, that he had expreſſed 
an averſion to the earl of Hertford; and that he 
had ſaid, if the king died, the new men (mean- 
ing the council) ſhould ſmart for the affront they 
had put upon him, in ſending that nobleman to 
ſuperſede him in command. She, ſaid alſo, that 
her brother had diſſuaded her from reading the 
ſcriptures ; and diſcloſed ſome other trifling inde- 
cencies of which he had been guilty. Upon theſe 
general accuſations the king ordered both father 
and fon to be arreſted, which was accordingly done 
on the twelfth of December ; the one was car- 
ried to the Tower by water and the other by land, 
without either knowing of the other's apprehenſion, 
After that, declaration was publicly made in the 
king's name, that all perſons who had any accuſa- 
tion to prefer againſt the two impriſoned noblemen, 
ſhould be graciouſly heard ; and that the royal par- 
don and protection ſhould be granted to any one 
concerned in any plot with them, who would come 
and make a diſcovery. Upon this fir Richard 
Southwell, a member of the privy-council, de- 
clared that he had ſome matters of treaſon to diſ- 
cloſe againſt the earl of Surry ; but the latter diſ- 
claimed his charge, and offered to maintain his 
innocence againſt his accuſer in ſingle combat, 
which was denied him. 

In the beginning of January, 1547, the unfor- 
tunate earl was brought to his trial, by a jury of 
commoners, picked by the court, and before tae 
lord-chancellor, the lord-mayor, and other com- 
miſſioners, at Guildhall in London; when, notwith- 
ſtanding a moſt ſpirited and eloquent defence made 
by the noble priſoner, the jury, being commanded 
rather than inſtructed, found him guilty of high- 
treaſon, and he received ſentence of death, which 
was executed by beheading him upon Tower-hill, 
on the nineteenth of January “. 

The old duke preſaged his own fate in that of 
his ſon; and, by the advice of the few friends ad- 
verfity had left him, he endeavoured to appeaſe 
the king's reſentment by the moſt ſubmiſſive letters: 
but Henry's breaſt was inſenſible to all the emotions 
of pity; and neither the duke's ſubmiſſion, nor his 
innocence, could ſatisfy the tyrant, unleſs he ſhould 
own himfelf guilty, under his own hand. A com- 


ot __— Howard (eldeſt ſon of Thomas, third duke of 
Norfolk, y Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham) died much pitied, being a man of great parts 
and high courage, with many other noble qualities. His ſen- 
tence was generally condemned as an act of high injuſtice and 
ſeverity, which loaded the Seymours with a popular odium 
they could never overcome. Sir Richard Southwell depoſing, 
that he knew certain things of the earl, which touched his f. 
delity to the king. the earl vehementlyaffirmed himſelfa true man, 
and offered to fight in his ſhirt with his accuſer. As to the 


uſing the arms of the Confeſſor, he ſaid he did it according 
to the opinion of the king's heralds. His ſiſter Mary, ducheſs of 
Richmond, being examined, confeſſed that the earl her brother 
ſhould ſay, Theſe new men, (meaning the Seymours) loved 
no nobility; and if God called away the king, they ſhould 
ſmart for it;“ with ſome other paſſionate van and circum- 
ſtantial ſpeeches little for his advantage. He was buried at 
Framlingham in the county of Suffolk. Herbert, p. 263, &c. 
Burnet, vol. 1. P. 345, &c. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 
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mittee of council was ſent to examine him; and, I which in ſuch extraordinary things muſt be ſtriftly 
after ſome conference, obtained from him, partly | taken, the will was of no force.” The objections 
by threats and partly by promiſes of the royal cle | of the Scottiſh writers have, indeed, been ſtrenu- 
mency, a paper intituled his voluntary confeſſion, | oully oppoſed, and an attempt made to refute them 
ſigned by his own hand, and containing the follow- | by the late learned Mr. Horrabin, in his treatiſe of 
ing articles: I. That he had, at ſundry times, | the Hereditary Right of the Crown of England. 
and to different perſons, diſcloſed the ſecrets of | But, be this matter as it may, it was taken for 
the king's council. II. That he had concealed | granted that Henry had made his will, in which, 
his ſon's trealon in uſing the arms (called Edward | according to the power given him by parliament, 
the Confeſſor's) appropriated to the king of Eng- | in the year 1543, he ſettled the ſucceſſion to the 
land, and to which neither he nor his children, nor | crown of England in the following manner. 
his anceſtors, had any title. And, III. That he « Firſt, upon the prince of Wales and his poſte- 
had, ever ſince his father's death, borne in the firlt | rity. Secondly, upon the children of his preſent 
quarter of his arms the arms of England, with a | queen, or thoſe of any future marriage he mighe 
difference of the labels of ſilver, being the proper | make. Thirdly, upon the princeſs Mary and - 
arms of prince Edward, which was done to the | iſſue, but with the expreſs condition, that ſhe ſhould 
prejudice and diſheriſon of the king and prince, | marry with the conſent of the executors of his will 
and gave occalion for diſturbing or interrupting | and teſtament. Fourthly, upon the lady Elizabeth, 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, and deſtroying the | with the ſame proviſo. Fifthly, upon the lady 
rince's inheritance.” This he acknowleged to be | Frances Brandon, daughter to his ſiſter the queen 
high-trealon, and confeſſing he deſerved to be at- | of France, by the duke of Suffolk. Sixthly, up- 
tainted for ir, humbly threw himſelf upon the | on the lady Eleanor Brandon, youngeſt filter to 
king's mercy. Frances. Laſtly, failing all thoſe, upon the nexc 
The parliament, which was then fitting, taking | of kin.“ By other clauſes of his will he named ſix- 
this paper inte conlideration, and having been | teen executors, who were as follow, viz. the arch- 
properly prepared for the bloody compliment they biſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor Wriotheſley, 
were to pay their inhuman maſter, paſſed a bill of | the earl of Hertford (young Edward's uncle), lord 
attainder againſt the duke of Norfolk and his ſon, | St. John, lord Ruſſel, lord viſcount Lifle, biſhop 
the carl of Surry, well knowing that the accula- | Tunſtal, fir Anthony Brown, fir Edward Monta- 
tion againſt the duke was too frivolous, and too ill | gu, juſtice Bromley, fir William Paget, fir An- 
ſupported, to bear his being brought to a public | thony Denny, fir William Herbert, fir Edward 
trial before his peers; and this act received the | Wotton, and Dr. Wotten his brother. To the lords 
royal aſſent on the twenty-ſeventh of January, by | who were his executors he left five hundred marks 
the lord-chancellor and other commiſſioners ap- | each, and to the commoners three hundred; and 
inted for that purpoſe by Henry, who was un- | ordered his executors to pay all his debts. He 
able to ſtir abroad, and immediately thereupon a | made the prince of Wales heir to all his move- 
warrant was ordered for cutting off the duke's head: | ables, but charged him to be ſubje& to the advice 
and this ſeems to have been the laſt act of Henry's | of his council until he was eighteen years old. 


life. He left three thouſand pounds a year to each of his 
He had, ſo far-back as the thirtieth of Decem- | daughters, with ten thouſand pounds of addition, 


ber, made his will; but before that time he was | as their whole fortune, if the executors thought 
grown ſo unwieldy and diſeaſed that he could not | proper. To the queen he left three thouſand 
write : fir Anthony Denny, John Gates, and Wil- | pounds in jewels or plate, with a thouſand pounds 
liam Cheek, three of his domeſtics, were empower- | in money.” | | 
ed to ſign all acts of government; as were a com- Henry perceiving that his diſſolution was faſt 
mittee of council toput a ſtamp, imitating the king's | approaching, was abſolutely bent to ſend his noble 
hand-writing, and the royal ſigner, to all acts which | priſoner, the duke of Norfolk, out of the world 
required either. Thoſe circumſtances furniſhed | before him, and had for this purpoſe ſent to the 
matter to the advocates for the poſterity of his | lieutenant of the Tower to have the duke executed 
eldeſt ſiſter, Margaret, who apprehended they were | on Tower-hill, on the twenty-ninth of January; 
unequally dealt by therein, to diſpute the validity | but, fortunately for that nobleman, Henry himſelf 
of this will, denying that it was ever ſigned by | was called to anſwer for the wickedneſs of his paſt 
Henry: and even ſo late as the reign of queen | life the very night preceding. | 
Anne, this diſpute was again revived, when a com- The rapid approach of Henry's laſt moments 
mittee of the houſe of commons were appointed to | was very viſible to all about him; but as, by an 
ſearch for it, but the original was not to be found; act paſſed in his reign, it had been declared high- 
they did indeed find, in the chapter-houſe of Weſt- | treaſon to foretel the king's death, no one would 
minſter, a roll conſiſting of ſeveral ſheers of paper | run the riſk of acquainting him with his ſituation, 
tacked together with a braid of green and white | not knowing but, in the violence of his paſſion, he 
ribbond, written in a mean and flovenly character, might execute the law in all its rigour upon the au- 
and pretended to be ſigned by king Henry's own | thor of ſuch friendly intelligence, eſpecially: as he 
hand on the top of the firſt and the end of the laſt | had fo lately given an inſtance in his treatment of 
page; but, upon comparing the fame with his | the Howard family, that his cruelty was not at an 
ſtamp and his uſual hand-writing, it agreed with | ebb with his life. 
neither, being fairer than ever he could write, and | At length, however, fir Anthony Denny ven- 
ſtiff like a counterfeit hand: and Maitland, fecre- | tured to diſcloſe to him the fatal ſectet, and ex- 
tary to Mary, queen of Scots, in a letter of his to | horted him to prepare for that tranſition which was 
Cecil, queen Elizabeth's ſecretary, inſiſted, * that | ſo near at hand, as his legs were already mortified; 
as this will was not ſigned, but only ſtamped, and | for which Henry, contrary to all expectation, thank- 
that not being according to the act of parliament, | ed him, and deſired that Cranmer might be ſent 
% | ; 4 E | for ; 
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for; but he was ſpeechleſs before the archbiſhop 
arriyed. When that prelate beſought him to give 
ſome fign of his truſt in God, through the merits 
of Chrilt, he ſqueezed his hand with great fervency, 
and immediately afterwards expired, in the fifty- 
fifth vear and ſeventh month of his life, and the 
thirty-ſeventh year and tenth month of his reign, 
on the twenty-eighth of January, 1547, about two 
in the morning. 

The conduct of Henry VIII. was ſo different 
and inconſiſtent with itſelf in the ſeveral periods of 
his life, that it is extremely difficult, it not impoſ- 
ſible, to give a juſt deſcription of his character, 
which, as his hiſtorian, the lord Herbert, oblerves, 
may be belt learned from his actions. While the 
natural modeſty of youth reſtrained the violence of 
his turbulent paſſions, Henry's government was 
the admiration of foreigners, and cauſed him to be 
almoſt adored by his own people : but in his more 
advanced years he became rapacious, arbitrary, fro- 
ward, fretful, and ſo cruel that he ſeemed to de- 
light in the blood of his ſubjects. The gratifica- 
tion of his own ſenſual and brutal appetites appears 
to have been the grand object of all his purſuits: to 
this he ſacrificed every obligation of juſtice, every 
dictate of conſcience, and every feeling of huma- 
nity : the cruel fate of the unhappy Anne Boleyn 
will fix an eternal mark of infamy on his character. 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that, with all his 
vices, foibles, and imperfections, Henry had ma- 
ny great and agreeable qualities, both by nature 
and education : he had a deep judgment in all af- 
fairs to which he applied ; he was not only liberal 
and indulgent to his family and court, but even to 
ftrangers. He made choice of able and good men 
for the clergy, and of able counſellors for his ſtate 
affairs. Ir 1s full as undeniable (as fir Thomas 
More obſerved) that he was ſuperior to all the 

rinces his cotemporaries in knowlege and learn- 
ing; that he was a great encourager of the ſciences, 
«and literature; that his court was fuller of learned 
menthan moſt univerſities, he making them hiscom- 
panions as well as counſellors, and advancing them 
to high dignities both in church and ſtate. He was 
particularly careful to give his children a taſte for 
—— and by his example introduced a faſhion 
among the nobility, of educating theirs in the ſame 
manner. There were two fundamental defects in 
Henry's nature, to which all his faults in govern- 
ment may be aſcribed, theſe were pride and avarice; 
to the latter of theſe paſſions cardinal du Bellay, who 
knew him well, aſcribes the proſecution of Wolſey, 
in order to get poſſeſſion of that prelate's riches : 
as for the pride ot his heart it was immeaſurable, and 
hence aroſe that exceſſive obſtinacy and wilfulneſs, 
which (as Wolſey with his dying breath told fr 
William Kingſton) “would make him ſacrifice half 
his realm, rather than not have his will.” After 
all, it muit be owned, that this nation under him 
role to a very high pitch of honour and conſidera- 
tion among its neighbours ; and it is inconteſtable, 
that he was the firſt who delivered the Engliſh 
church from its laviſh and diſgraceful ſubjection to 
the ſee of Rome; and by that ſtep laid the foun- 
dation of civil liberty : though in this work he ſeems 
to have been actuated rather by the impulſe of his 
vicious and unruly paſſions, than by the motives of 
conſcience or 2 We ſhall conclude this ſhort 
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character of the eighth Henry with the following 
remark, that while his political abilities entitle | 
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him to the appellation of a Great Prince, his 
tyranny, cruelty, and oppreſſion ſcem to exclude 
him from the character of a Good Sovercign. 

Henry was goodly in his appearance; his pre- 
ſence had the ſtamp of majeſty: he poſſeſſed a rea- 
dy wit, an eaſy and flowing eloquence, and an in- 
comparable activity, grace, and dexterity, in thoſe 
military exerciſes and elegant diverſions which were 
the uſual entertainment of thoſe times 

The following account of the ceremonies of 
Henry's interment cannot be diſpleaſing to the cu- 
rious reader, as it will furniſh him an oppor- 
tunity of drawing a compariſon between the ideas 
of magnificence in thoſe days, and the taſte which 
prevails in this enlightened age, 

His body remaining privately in a chamber, was 
there cered and put in a cothn of lead, while a 
ſumptuous hearſcof virgins wax was prepared within 
the chapel at Whitehall, with ſix goodly pillars, 
weighing by eſtimation two thauſand pounds, un- 
der which hearſe was a canopy of lich cloth of 
gold, whoſe valences were half gold and half black 
ſilk, into which the corpſe was conveyed, covered 
with a pall of cloth of tiſlur; an altar being erected 
at the eaſt end, richly. adorned with black velvet 
and eſcutcheons of the king's arms; the hearſe was 
railed about with timber, covered with black cloth, 
with which the chapel, cloiſter, hall, and chamber, 
were likewiſe hung. Within the rail were ſeats for 
the twelve lords mourners, to kneel or fit; and herg 
the corple remained from the ſecond of February 
to the fourteenth, ſerved with day and night- 
watches, a herald ſtanding at the weſt end of the 
hearſe, and deſiring the people to pray, ſaying, 
Jou ſhall of your charity pray for the ſoul of the 
moſt famous prince, king Henry VIII. our late 
moſt gracious — and maſter.“ 

On the fourteenth of February, about ten in the 
morning, the king's body ſet forward towards 
Windſor, in a ſtately chariot, his effigies lying on 
the coffin, with the true imperial crown on the 
head, and under it a night- cap of black ſattin ſet 
full of precious ſtones, and apparelled with robes 
of crimſon velvet, furred with minever powdered 
with ermin; the collar of the Garter, with the order 
of St. George, about the neck; a crimſon ſattin 
doublet, embroidered with gold; two bracelets of 
gold about the wriſts, ſet with ſtones and pearls; 
a fair armouring ſword by the fide; the ſceptte in 
the right hand and the ball in the left; a pair of 
ſcarlet hole, crimſon velvet ſhoes, gloves on the 
hands, and ſeveral diamond rings on the fingers; 
drawn by eight horſes trapped with black, adorned 
with eſcuccheons and a ſhaffedon on their heads, on 
each of which rode a child of honour, carrying a 
bannerole of the king's arms. Thus, with an ex- 
ceeding great train, of tour miles in length, the 
body was conducted to Ston, where it was received 
at the door by the biſhops ot London, Briſtol, and 
Gloceſter, who performed dirge that night, and 
next morning the corpſe, being brought into the 
church, was placed in a hearſe like that at White— 
hall, but the efſigies was conveyed into the veltry, 

The next morning, about ſix v'clock, after the 
third ſound of the trumpets, the whole company, 
the marquis of Dorſet being chief mourner, pro- 
ceeded for Windſor, and brought the corpſe to the 
caſtle college gate about one of the clock; from 
which place. to the weſt docr of the church a large 
way was railed in on both ſides, and hung with 

black 
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black cloth and eſcutcheons; the church and choir 
being likewiſe hung round with black; the biſhops 
of Wincheſter, London, and Ely, in their pon- 
tifical robes, with the ſub-dean of the king's chapel, 
and all the ſinging- men of the ſame, and the dean 
of Windtor, with all the canons and their whole 
choir, received the corple at the aforeſaid place, 
whence, after incenſing and ſuch like ceremonies, 
it was carried into the church, the ſinging-men of 
the king's chapel on the right hand, and thoſe of 
Windſor on the left, preceding it. Thus the effigies 
was firſt conveyed into the choir by divers knights 
and gentlemen, and then the coffin, by ſixteen 
yeomen, with black ſtaves in their hands, was 
brought into a hearſe made in the midſt of the 
choir, under which was provided a goodly vault 
to bury the corpſe in, over which was laid a grate, 
whereon [ſtood the ſaid hearſe with the coffin and 
picture. The hrarſe was like that at Whitehall, 
only it conſiſted of thirteen great pillars, and 
weighed, by eſtimation, four thouſand pounds, 
having about 1t the twelve banners of deſcents. 
Thus the uſual ceremonies being performed, the 
body remained there that nighr. 

Wedneſday being the lixteenth of February, 
about four o'clock began the Communion of the 
Trinity, performed by the ſub-dean of Wind- 
ſor and the ſub-dean of the king's chapel, where, 
after an offering of gold by the chief mourner, of 
the knights of the Garter of St. George, and of 
the king's hatchments, banneroles, banners, and 
other trophies, as allo of the king's hearſe, richly 
trapped, came four gentlemen uſhers, and took 
away the pall of cloth of tiſſue, the picture being 
conveyed away before by ſix knights into the vel- 
try; after which ſixteen ſtrong yeomen of the 
guards took the coffin, and with five ſtrong linen 
towels, which they had tor their fees, put it into the 
vault, near unto the body of queen Jane Seymour, 
his third wife, the grate being firſt taken way : 
then the lord chamberlain, the lord great-maſter, 
the treaſurer, the comptroller, and the ſerjeant- 
porter, breaking their white ſtaves upon their heads 
in three parts, as did likewiſe all the gentlemen 
uſhers, threw them into the grave; when Garter, 
aſſiſted by the biſhops of Canterbury and Durham, 
declared the ſtate and the name of the molt goodly 
prince their maſter, king Edward the ſixth. Thus 
the funeral ending, the trumpets ſounded in the 
rood loft, and the company departed. 

Henry had iſſue as follows. 

By his firſt wife, Catherine of Spain, he had a ſon 
named 

Henry, born January 1, 1511, who died on the 
twenty-leventh of February following. 

Another ſon, born the latter end of the year 
1514, who died an infant. Anda daughter, 

Mary, born February 11, 1516, who came, af- 
ter her brother Edward's death, to be queen of 
England. 

By the ſecond, Anne Boleyn, he had the famous 
queen Elizabeth. And 

A male child, ſtill- born on January 19, 1539. 
By the third, Jane Seymour, he had a ſon, named 

Edward, who ſucceeded him immediately in the 
throne. 

By his three laſt, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr, he had had no iſſue. 

By Elizabeth, daughter cf John Blount, and 
widow of ſir Gilbert Taill:bois, he had a natural 
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ſon, named Henry Fitz Roy, who, not being yer 
ſeven years old, was, on the eighteenth of June, 
1525, Created knight of the Garter, earl of Notting- 
ham, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and made 
lieutenant of all the king's forces north of the 
Trent, and warden of the Marches of Scotland. 
On the twenty- ſixth of July next following, he was 
conſtituted admiral of England ; and, about five 
years after, made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The 
handſomeneſs of his perſon, the quickneſs of his 
parts, his expertneſs in all kinds of military exer- 
ciſes, his excellent diſpoſition, and the rare endow- 
mentis of his mind, gained him the character of 
the fineſt youth of the age, and raiſed the expec- 
tation of the world very high in his favour. Theſe 
accompliſhments, the honours he had received, and 
the extraordinary fondneſs which Henry always ex- 
preſſed for him, raiſed a notion that, in defect of 
legitimate male iſſue, he would have found a way 
to raiſe this natural fon to the throne. But what- 
ever deſigns he had for his advantage, they proved 
abortive by this youth's too early death, when he 
was about ſeventeen years old, and before he had 
conſummated his marriage with the lady Mary 
Howard. He died on the twenty-fourth of July, 
1536, and was buried at Thetford, in Norfolk. 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 

In his ninth year happened a ſweating ſickneſs, 
whereof infinite multitudes in many parts of Eng- 
land died, eſpecially in London; and was fo violent, 
that in three, and ſometimes two hours, it took 
away mens lives, and ſpared neither rich nor poor; 
for in the king's court the lord Clinton, lord Grey 
of Wilton, and many knights, gentlemen, and of- 
ficers died of it. It began in July, and continued 
to the midſt of December. 5 

In his fifteenth year, after great rains and winds, 
there followed ſo ſevere a froſt, that many died for 
cold, and ſome loſt fingers, ſome toes, and many 
their nails. | 

About his fifreenth year, divers things were 
newly brought into England; whereupon this 
rhyme was made : | 

Turkeys, carps, hops, piccards, and beer, . 

Came into England all in one year. 

In his nineteenth year, by extremity of rain in 
ſeed-time, there followed a great dearth of corn, 
which would have cauſed great calamity, but thar 
it was relieved in London by merchants of the 
Steel-yard, out of Germany, and a thouſand quar- 
ters ſupplied out of the king's own proviſion. 

In his twentieth year, in the end of May, began 
in London another ſweating ſickneſs, which after- 


wards infected all places of the realm, by reaſon 


whereof the term was adjourned, and the circuit of 
the aſſize alſo; many died in the court, as fir 
Francis Poynes, fir William Compton, knights, 
and William Carew, eſq. of the king's privy-coun- 
cil: the king himſelf, tor a ſpace, removed almoſt 
every day, till he came to Tittinghanger, a place 
of the abbot of St. Alban's, where he, with the 
queen and a ſmall number, remained till the ſick- 
neſs was paſſed, 

In his thirtieth year, the manner of caſting pipes 
of lead for conveying water under ground withour 
uſing of folder, was firſt invented by Robert 
Brocke, clerk, one of the king's chaplains: a pro- 
fitable invention. Robett Cooper, goldſmith, was 
the firſt that made the inſtruments, and put this in- 


vention in practice. 


In 
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In his three-and-thirtieth year, there was a great 
mortality in the realm; and withal ſo great a 
drought, that ſmall rivers were clean dried up; 
much cattle died for wanr of water, and the Thames 
was grown fo ſhallow, that the ſalt- water flowed 
above London bridge, till the rain had increaſed the 
freſh water. 

In his ſix-and-thirtieth year was a great plague in 
London; ſo as Michaelmas term was adjourned to 
St. Alban's, and there kept. 


OF ENGLAND. 


In his ſeven-and-thirtieth year, on Tueſday in 
Eaſter-week, William Foxley, pot-maker for the 
mint of the Tower of London, fell aſleep, and 
could not be waked, either by pinching, burning, 
or any other means, till the firſt day of the next 
term, which was full fourteen days: and when 
he awoke, was found in all points as if he had 
ſlept but one night, and lived in perfect health 
forty years after. 
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ED WAR D VI. the third King 
| A. D. 


DWARDP VI. the only fon of king Henry 
| E VIII. by his third wife, Jane Seymour, was, 
at the death of his father, only nine years and three 
months old, but a prince of molt promiſing parts, 
as appears by the united teſtimony of all his hiſto- 
rians, both cotemporary and others. When the 
eighth Henry reſigned his breath, Edward was with 
his ſiſter, the princeſs Elizabeth, at Hertford, whi- 
ther Edward, earl of Hertford, and fir Anthony 
Brown, knight, were ſent by the council to bring 
the young king to London: but they did not in- 
form him of their meſſage till they had brought him 
as far as Enfield, where they notified to him his 
father's death, and paid their homage to him as 
their ſovereign. The next day, the thirty-firſt of 
January, they conducted him ſafe to London, and, 
having lodged him the Tower, the council repair- 
etl in a body to pay their reſpects to him, and pro- 
claimed him king of England on the ſame day. 

We have before ſhewn that Henry, by virtue of 


an ct of parliament, had ſettled the ſucceſſion of | 


this prince by will; he had alſo appointed him a 
privy-council, being the ſame perſons whom he had 
nominated the executors of his will : therefore, on 
the firſt of February, theſe counſellors met, open- 
ed the will, and found that the late king had nomi- 
nated them regents of the kingdom and governors 
of his fon, till he ſhould attain the age of eighteen 
years. Theſe were, 


Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The lord Wriotheſley, lord-chancellor. 

The lord Ruſſel, privy-ſeal. 

The earl of Hertford, lord high-chamberlain. 

The viſcount Lifle, lord admiral. 

Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham. 

Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of the horſe. 

Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate. 

Sir Edward North, chance llor of the court of aug- 
mentation. 

Sir Edward Montagy, lord chiet-juſtice of the Com- 
mon pleas. 


Judge Bramley, pou gentlemen of the 


Sir Anthony Denny, privy-chamber 


Sir William Herbert, 
Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais. 
Dr. Wotton, his brother, dean of Canterbury and 


York. 


' Beſides theſe ſixteen, who were to exerciſe the 
ſovereign authority during the minority of the pre- 
teat king, Henry had nominated twelve other per- 


| down to act nothing without the conſent 


of EncLanD of the Houſe of Tupon, 
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ſons to be as aſſiſtant counſellors to them, to be 
called in as need ſhould require. Theſe were 


Henry Fitz Allan, earl of Arundel. 
William Parr, earl of Eſſex, brother to the queen 
dowager. | 

Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate. 

Sir Richard Rich, counſellor at law. 

Sir John Baker. 

Sir Ralph Sadler. 

Sir Thomas Seymour, the king's uncle, and bro- 
ther to the earl of Hertford. | | 

Sir Richard Southwell. 

Sir Edmund Peckham. 

Sir Thomas Cheney, treaſurer of the houſhold, 

Sir John Gage, comptroller. 

Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain. 


The executors having taken the proper oaths, 
notifications were made to all the courts of Europe 
concerning the new eſtabliſhment; and all the com- 
miſſions to judges and juſtices under the great ſeal, 
were renewed. But no ſooner had the regents 
ſettled the form of government agreeable to Henry's 
laſt will, which was publicly read, but a change 
was propoſed : ſome of the regents obſerved, that 
it would be very troubleſome for the people, and 
particularly for foreign miniſters, to be forced to 
apply to ſixteen perſons of equal authority, and 
moved that one ſhould be choſen from amongſt 
them, to be head and preſident, with the title of 
Protector of the king's realm, and Governor of his 
perſon.” 

Ho reaſonable ſoever this change might appear 
to the majority, for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the 
lord- chancellor Wriotheſley, fearing, as in fact it 
happened, that the choice would fall upon the king's 
uncle, the earl of Hertford, who was not his friend, 
and that this would abſolutely deprive him of that 
ſway in the government, which otherwiſe he might 
have expected from his high office of chancellor, 
oppoſed this propoſal with all his might, declaring 
that the regents had no power to depart from the 
late king's will, authoriſed by act of parliament: 
but matters had been ſo well prepared before hand, 
that the chancellor's objections were over- ruled; 
it was reſolved to appoint a protector, and that 
the earl of Hertford ſhould be the perſon. He 


was accordingly declared, on the firſt of February, 
Governor of the king's perſon and Protector of all 
his realms; but, at the ſame time, he was _ 
of the 


other 
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other regents, ſo that, in fact, he had only pre. 
eminence wichout power. On the ſixth of the ſame 
month the ncw protector excrciled the fhrit act of his 
high authority, by knighting the young king, in 
the prefence of the lord-mayor of London and ma- 
ny other lords and gentlemen; then the king, riſing 
up under his canopy of ſtate, dubbed the lora- 
mavor (Henry Hobberthorn) knight ; which ap- 

cars to have been the firſt act of ſovereignty done 
by Edward VI. 

The next thing which fell under the care of the 
regents and council was to make preparations for 
the funeral of the deceaſed king, and the coro- 
nation of his ſucceſſor. The firſt of theſe ceremo- 
nies was performed in the manner we have related 
at the end of the former reign, on the fifteenth ot 
February; and two days after (on the ſeventeenth), 
the regency took an extraordinary ſtep, on pretence 
of fultiiling the intention of the late king, who had 
reſolved to make tome promotions among his cour- 
tiers: evidence was examined touching Henry's 
| deſign, and, in contequence of their depoſitions, 
the tollowing promotions were made, though with 
ſome little difference from Henry's intention : 

The earl of Hertford was created duke of So- 
merſet, with the high offices ot lord-treaturer and 
earl-marſhal, vacant by the attainder of the duke 
of Nortolk, then under ſentence of death. 

The earl of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton. 

Dudley, viſcount Lifle, carl of Warwick. 

The lord-chancellor Wriotheſley, earl of South- 
ampton. 

Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Sudley. 

Sir Richard Rich, fir William Willoughby, and 
fir Edmund Sheffield, had the title of barons, by 
the names of their families“. 

It had been at firſt reſolved, that the corona- 
tion ſhould have been pertormed on the nineteenth 
of February, and the marquis of Dorſet had com 
miſſion for being high · conſtable of England that 
day; but it was thought more proper to defer the 
ceremony till the twentieth, which was Shrove 
Sunday, and the lord Ruſſel was made lord-high- 
ſteward for the ſame day. Accordingly, the young 
king, being conducted in great ſtate from the Tower 
through the city of London, took up his lodgings 
in his palace of Weſtminſter on the nineteenth, and 
the day following was crowned with the royal dia- 
dem, anointed in a folema manner, and conſe— 
crated by Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, aſſiſted by other biſhops and all the chief 
nobility of the realm. There was a new form for 
the coronation of this king, which the curious reader 
may ſee in biſhop Burnet's Collections. 
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| To grace this ceremony forty knights of the 
Bath were made ; and, on the Tueſday following, 
the king dubbed fitty knights of the carpet . At 
the fame time a free pardon was granted and pro- 
claimed throughout all the king's dominions, out 
of which were excepted the duke of Nortolk, car- 
dinal Pole, Edward Courtney, eldeſt ton to the 
marquis of Exeter (lately beheaded), Mr. Throg- 
morton, and Dr. Richard Pates, or Pate, who, hav- 
ing been biſhop of Worcelter in the late king's 
reign, had, fome years before, gone out of the 
kingdom to Rome, rather than acknowlege the 
king's ſupremacy over the church of England. It 
appears as if the council thought that the releaſe 
ot theſe perſons would be too confiderable an ac- 
ceſſion to the Romiſh party, and check the ſchemes 
of reformation that had been already planned. 
But now the ſecret enmity between the protec- 
tor's family and the lord-chancelior Wriotheſley, 
carl of Southampton, bruke out into a violent flame, 
which brought on the dilgrace of the latter, and 
in the end proved the ruin of the protector. 
Southampton was an obſtinate, reſtleſs, proud, 
man, impatient of the leatt controul, and, from 
the time of Somerlet's elevation, had determined 
to make him as unealy as poſſible in his high ſta- 
tion by oppoling all his meaſures; and, that he 
might give himſelf up entirely to the affairs of the 
cabinet, he, without any warrant from the king, 
lord protector, or other of the regency, of his own 
authority ventured to put the orcat-feal in commil- 
lion, and appointed four lawyers, Southwell, Tre- 
gonel, Oliver, and Pallaſir, to execute, in his ab- 
lence, the office of high- chancellor of England. A 
meaſure ſo replete with arrogance and pre:umption, 
could not fail of giving great umbrage to the go- 
vernment, who, influenced by the protector, gladly 
ſeized ſuch an opportunity of ruining Southampton. 
The judges being conlulted, declared, that the 
commiſſion he had granted was contrary to the 
laws of the land; and that the chancellor, for ſuch 
an unconſtitutional ſtep, ought not only to be de- 
prived of the ſeals, but might likewiſe be ſubject- 
ed to the ſevereſt puniſhment: thereupon the coun- 
cil ſummoned him to attend, when his behaviour 
was fo indecent and haughty, defending his own 
power, and calling theirs and the protector's in 
queſtion, that he provoked them to uſe him with 
greater ſeverity than they at firſt perhaps intended. 
Accordingly he was commanded to his own houſe, 
not to ſtir from thence till farther orders; and then 
the council came to this reſolution, to deprive him 
of the chancellorſhip, and to keep him under ar- 


reſt, to prevent his interfering in the regency, from 


Me — 


According to the evidence, Henry declared his intention | 


to be that the earl of Hertford ſhould be made duke of Somer- 
ſet, carl-marſhal, and lord-treaſurer, two great offices vacant 
by the attainder of the duke of Norfolk; and his ſon to be 
earl of Wiltſhire, with eight hundred pounds a year of land, 
and three hundred a year out of the next biſhop's land that fell 
void; the carl of Eſſex to be marquis of Eſſex; the viſcount 
Liſle to be carl of Coventry; the lord Wriotheſley to be 
earl of Wincheſter; fir Thomas Seymour, to be baron and 
lord-admiral ; fir Richard Rich, fir John Leiger, fir William 
Willoughby, fir Edward Sheflicld, aud fir Chriſtopher Danby, 
to be barons. 

+ Their names not being found in our general hiſtorians, 
we ſhall give them here, trom an authentic record, for the 
honour and ſatis faction of their poſterity. 

The duke of Suffolk, the earl of Hertford, the lord Falbot, 
the lord Chartes Brandon, the lord Scrope's ſon and heir, fir 
Francis Ruſſel, fir Anthony Browen, fir John Gates, fir Alex- 


85 | 


ander Umpton, of Oxfordhire, fir Valentine Knightley, fir 
George Vernon, of the Peak, fir —— Holcraft (Thomas, 
who perhaps was knight marſhal), the earl of Oxford, the earl 
of Ormond, the lord Herbert, the lord Cromwell, the lord 
Windfor's ſon and heir, fir Richard Devereux, fir Henry Sey- 
mour, ſir Thomas Houſſelyn, fir Edward Molineux, fir Wil- 
liam Balthrope (Babthrope perhaps,) f.r Thomas Nevyl, of 
Hold, fir Henry Tirrel, fir Wymond Carew, the lord Mal- 
travers, the lord Strange, the lord Liſle, the lord Haſtings, 
fir Anthony Cook, of F.flex, fir George Norton, fir Robert 
Litton, fir John Port, of Derbyſhire, fir Chriſtopher Barker, 
Garter, fir James Hales, fir Ihomas Brycknell, fir Angel 
Marcin, fir John Cutts, of E flex, fir William Scarington, and 
iir William Snatke. 

t The chief of whom were fir John Radcliff, fir Thomas 
Grey, fir Anthony Angier, fir John Maſon, fir John Wynd- 
ham, and fir John Vaughan. 
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which they did not preſume to remove him, as he | which they expected from France and England: 
ſat there by the fame authority by which they them- | Henry IPs miniſters did not think proper that he 
ſelves acted. The feals were given, on the leventh | ſhould engage in a war with the emperor, to ſup. 
of March, to fir William Paulet, till another chan- | port a religion for which they had an implacable 
cellor ſhould be appointed. The earl of South- | hatred ; but, as policy leemed to require that ſome 
ampton was not relealed from his continement till | efforts ſhould be made by France to oppoſe the 
the twenty-ninth of June following, when he en-] progrels of the Imperial arms, which had, during 
tered into a recognizance of four thouſand pounds | the latt year's campaign, carried every thing before 
io pay what fine they thould be pleated to impoſe | them, they intimated to Henry the expediency of 
upon him. firſt recovering Boulogne, atter which it would be * 
The protector, exulting in the downfal of a ſtill time enough to protect Germany, in Cafe the 
perſon from whom he naturally expected much op-] emperor grew too powerful there. Mean white, 
poſition, now thought himleclt at tull liberty to con- | the princes of the Smalcaldic league having ſent to 
troul the councils of his ſovercign, and aſpired at | Edward tor aid, fifty thouland crowns were private. 
nothing leſs than to engrols the ſole management | ly given them by the regency, as it was not thought 
of affairs into his own hands. With this view he | prudeat to offend the emperor juſt at this time, 
reſolved to get his powers put upon a broader toun- In this condition ſtood matters at the commence. 
dation, and obtained from the young king a patent | ment of the new government; and we cannot 
conſtituting kim protector, with full regal power, | chule a” more proper place for introducing the 
and appointing him a council, compoſed ot ail the | reader to a knowlege ot the characters and views of 
former executors, or regents, except Southampton; | the ſeveral chief perlonages that had the manage- 
but he had allo power given him of chuling any | ment of atiairs at home; the more cipecially as 
other counſellors at pleature, and was at liberty to | the hiſtory of this reign will be found not lo much 
conſult ſuch only whom he ſhould think proper. | the hiſtory of the King himſelf, as of his governors 
By this patent, which was paſſed on the thirteenth | and miniſters. | 
ot March, Somerſet made himſelf ablolute maiter We ſhall begin with Edward, duke of Somer— 13 
of the government, though in ſo doing he entailed | ſet, the protector, whole character is thus col- 4 
upon himſelf the hatred and envy as well of the | lected by a late impartial writer, He was a per. 
co- executors of the late king's will (which had in] fon of very great virtues, eminent for his piety, 
this cale been manifeſtly infringed), as of many | courteous and affable in his greatneſs, fincere 
other noblemen. and candid in all his tranſactions, a patron of 
The commotions and revolutions in the regency | the poor and oppreſicd, but a better general 
did not, however, ſo far engrols their attention as | than a counſellor: and though he was not without 
to render them forgetful of the public weal, for we | his faults, yet they were only ſuch as human inkr- 
find in the records of ſtate *, two new treaties con- | mity expoſes moſt men to, when they are advanced 
cluded with France; one to renew the ancient al- to a high ſtation. He had, indeed, a tincture of 
liances ſubſiſting between the two crowns, and the | vanity, and a fondneſs for his own notions ; and 
other to explain the articles of peace which the late | being a man of no extraordinary parts, was too 
king Henry had made with Francis, relating to | much at the diſpoſal ot thoſe, who by Batteries and 
the bounds and territories of Boulogne, and the | ſubmiſſions inſinuated themſelves into his eſteem 
| fortifications erecting by both parties in the neigh- | and confidence. He made likewile too great haſte 
= bourhood of that place. Both theſe treaties were | to raiſe a valt eſtate, to be altogether innocent. 
# ſigned at London, on the eleventh of March; but | But, to balance theſe defects, he was never charged 
| 
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Francis I. dying the thirty-firſt of the ſame month, | with perſonal vices, nor guilty of falſehood, of 
prevented their being ratified : he was ſucceeded | perverting juſtice, of cruelty, or of oppreſſion. | 
by his fon the dauphin, who aſſumed the ſceptre Of a very ditterent character was his brother, oy 
by the name of Henry II. Thomas Seymour, lord Sudley; he was proud, 5 
The death of Francis introduced a conſiderable | haughty, and ambitious. Being uncle to the king, 
alteration in the affairs of Europe, and a total one in | he could not bear the diſtinction made between him 
thole ot France; for the new ſovercign, ruled by the | and the duke of Somerſet by their royal nephew, 3 
pernicious counſels of the cardinalof Lorraine and his | thinking himſelf, by his birth and natural endow- *% 
brother, the duke of Guile, could not be prevailed | ments, as worthy as his brother Edward, of having 
upon to confirm the treaties with England; and | a ſhare in the adminiſtration of the government, 
the two brothers being zealous champions tor the | and finding himlelt excluded therefrom by the will 
popiſh authority and religion, reſolved at all events | of the deceaſed king, he immediately made his ad- 
to prevent the projected marriage of Edward with | dreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, hoping by that 
Mary, queen of Scots, their niece: with this view | means one day to compals the throne itſelf, How- 
they pertuaded their maſter to recover Boulogne | ever, his project being not like to ſucceed, he, for 
out of the hands of the Engliſh at any rate, to re- | the preſent, ted his ambition by taking up with the 
zect the treaties, and even to dilown- the ambaſſa | relics of royalty, and married the queen dowager, 
dors which had been lent by the decealed king | before her royal conſort had been dead a moath, 
| Francis to London, to conclude them. In this | which he kept private till he found means, un- 
| itate ſtood affairs at this time between England | known to the protector, to procure a letter from 
and France. the king, recommending him to the queen for an 
As to thoſe of Germany, the Proteſtants, who | huſband. Upon this the marriage was declared, 4 
had been ill uſed by the emperor in the laſt cam- | without uſing any ceremony with' his brother. From 
paign, found themſelves, by the death of Francis I. | this event we may date the breach between the 
and Henry VIII. wholly deprived of the aſſiſtance | protector and admiral, which was never made up, 
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though the protector, who was a man of great mo- 
deration, prevented the quarrel from breaking out: 
But the admiral, lovking upon every promotion and 
act ot power in his brother, to be a leilening or 
cclipling of his own birth and aihnity to the crown, 
gave way to all the means that paition, envy, and 
alice, could invent, to ſupplant him; he joined 
the difcontented and plotting nobles, and attempted 
to corrupt the king himlelt in prejudice to the 
duke. . 

Wriothelley, the earl of Southampton, ſeems to 
have becn a man ot parts; but he was too trouble- 
ſome to his equals, and too violent in his meaſures, 
to keep his tooting in this government. Ihe ſſe- 
verity, however, that it had ſhewn him did not 
diſcourage him irom continuing his 1ntrigues 
and, perhaps, he was the author of that dark ma- 
nagement which wrought the downfal of the pro- 
tector-duke. But he was perſonally, and not un- 
deſervedly, hated for the crurlty of his perſecutions 
when 1n power. 

The character of Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, is ſufficiently known by what has been faid 
of him in the foregoing reign; we ſhall only add 
two things: ihe firſt, that he did not much love 
to meddle with ſtatc-aflairs, for which he was not 
very propcriy qualiticd by reaſon of certain maxims 
of candour and fincerity, which he followed, and 
which were very oppoliteto thoſe generally obſerved 
in the government, of ſtates. Ihe ſecond thing 
concerning Cranmer, is that he was extremely zeal- 
ous to promote the reformation. Since he was no 
longer reſtrained by ſuch a maſter as Henry, he 
was ſo far from concealing his opinions, that he 
even laboured with all his power to eſtabliſh them 
by public authority : he was the firſt mover of 
whatever was done with regard to the reformation. 
But his zcal was tempered with a maxim which he 
believed abſolutely neceſſary, namely, to proceed 
by degrees, and retrench frſt the groſs abuſes, that 
the pcople might be gradually accuſtomed to the 
changes before the tenets of greater conſequence 
were cruthed, | 

Tohn Dudley, earl of Warwick, was ſon of 
Edmund Dudley, who had ſuffered for oppreſſing 
the people in the beginning of the late reign: 
king Henry VIII. however, was pleaſed, after he 
had ſacrificed the father to the relentment of the 
people, to dignity his fon John with the title 
of lord Dudley; and after with that of viſcount 
Liſle. The young favourite improved this happy 
revolution of his affairs by a diligeat obſervance of 
the king's pleaſure : he made a conſiderable figure 
in thole employments at court with which he was 
entruſted, to the King's ſatisfaction, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf ſo remarkably by his bravery and 
conduct in the wars, that he was firſt made governor 
ot Boulogne, and afterwards admiral of a fleet 
fitted out againſt France. He was, in a word, both 
a brave loldier and an artſul courtier, but of very 
indifferent morals: he was blindly addicted to 
his pleaſures, and would ſometimes run into ex- 
ceſive debaucheries; nor was he very ſcrupulous 
with regard to honour and virtue, for as his ambi- 
tion was boundleſs, he did not ſtick at the worſt 
of means to accompliſh his ends; from whence we 
may readily ſuppole that he was not very ſcrupul- 
ous in religious matters: while Henry VIII. 
reigned he kept ſtrictly the bounds preſcribed by 
that prince; and he no ſooner ſaw the majority in 
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king Edward's councii for the reformation, but he 
declared openlx on their fide, as the only way to 
pleaic the king, and ro advance his own fortune. 
But as his icheine to make religion only a means 
to raile himicir, was caſiiy diſcovered by the Pro- 
teſtant party, chiey never put any confidence in him, 
nor woul:} content to his promotion to the chancery, 
as he expected, upon the diſgrace of Wriothzlley 
and theretore, from this diſappointment, we may 
date his diſguſt with the protector, and a refolution 
to try to ruin him, as we ſhall find he effectually 
did, though he had attained by his means the titles 
of earl of Warwick and duke of Northumberland; 
and gained his daughter in marriage for his fon 
viicount Lifle. So implacable is hatred founded 
upon ambition, that ncither the ties of gratitude, 
nor affinity, are able to reconci e it. | 

Theſe characters, properly conſidered, will fur- 
nith the reader with a juſt idea of the leveral revo- 
lutions in the miniſtry during this ſhort reign; and 
for that reaſon we thought it neceffary to introduce 
them. It may have been expected, that we ſhould 
have begun with the character of Edward himſelf; 
but the reader 1s to conlider, that he was at this 
time only nine years ot age, and conſequently could 
not be laid to have any determinate character: he 
indeed, before his death, acquired a character; 
but this is not the proper place to treat of it: we 
ſhall therefore deter, to another opportunity, any 
tarther account of the diſpoſition of Edward, and 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory, 

Henry VIII. had, ſome time before his death, 
determined to torce the Scots to give their young 
queen Mary in marriage to his young fon Edward 
and this match appearing molt advantageous to 
the crown of England, Henry had, during his 
laſt illneſs, given poſitive directions to execute his 
project at ali events; therefore the protector reſolv- 
ed to put in force the dying injunctions of his royal 
maſter, and, if poſſible, to unite the two kingdoms 
by uniting the hands of their two youthful jove- 
reigns, Previous, however, to taking the neceſ- 
ſary fteps for that purpoſe, he thought it adviteable 
to ſettle the internal government of the kingdom, 
and to put the reformation, for which he was a 
ſtaunch friend, upon ſuch a footing as might en- 
able it to baſſle the attacks of its open or concealed 
enemies. | 

In this he was not a little aſſiſted by the affec- 
tion young Edward himſelt had to the reformed 
principles, and by the cool and politic councils of 
Cranmer. This prelate had, without being ſeen to 
{tir 1n the matter, procured ſeveral of the bett books 
written abroad againſt popery, to be tranſlated and 
publiſhed in England. The queen dowager, Cathe- 
rine Parr, not only aſſiſted in publiſhing, but tranſ- 
lated great part of the Paraphraſe of Eraſmus upon 
the New Teſtament, Cranmer had likewife pub- 
liſhed a Catechiſm, which he tranſlated and im- 
proved from the Latin, and which was chiefiy aim- 
ed againſt the aboliſhed worſhip : he alto compoſed 
leveral Homilies, to be delivered by prieſts in the 
nature of ſermons. A book, of which the late king 
was the reputed author, concerning the true dit- 
terence between the regal and the eccleſiaſtical 
powers, was tranilated and publiſhed : at the fame 
time an excellent treatiſe of reformation, by Her- 
man, archbiſhop of Cologne, was rendered into 
Engliſh, and printed; part of the Engliſh ſervice 
for the Evening Prayer, was already, before any 

act 
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act of parliament paſſed for that purpoſe, openly 
performed in the king's chapel: the ſacrament had 
tor ſome time been adminiſtered in both kinds, the 
doctrine of purgatory was exploded among the re- 
formed, and the marriage of the clergy was al- 
lowed. 

The chief oppoſers of the reformation were the 

rinceſs Mary, Wrioth-iley, earl of Southampton, 
Tunital, biſhop of Durham, Bonner, biſhop of 
London, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, with 
ſome other of the biſhops, and many of the inte- 
rior clergy, conſiſting of the ſuppreſſed monks, who 
had been recommended to livings; theſe ſtuck out 
againſt every mealure that did not ſquare exactly 
with the ſtate of things as they were lett by king 
Henry VIII. and the hint was given to all the pa- 

iſts in the nation to puriue the lame argument, in 
which they were warmly teconded by their leaders, 
who charged the protector with deſtroy ing the form 
of government and religion eſtabliſhed by Henry's 
will, from which alone all their authority was de- 
rived. 

But all theſe remonſtrances and efforts produced 
no effect; an act of parliament had beſtowed a 
legiſlative power on the crown, and royal procla- 
mations, even during a minority, poſſeſſed all the 
force and authority of laws: the protector availed 
himſelf of this ſtatute, and, the preſent juncture 
being ſo favourable for the reformation, he, and 
ſuch of the council as were of his ſentiments, re- 
ſolved to improve it. To that end they ordered a 
general viſitation of all the churches : the whole 
kingdom was divided into fix circuits, each of which 
was aſſigned to a certain number of viſitors, who 
were partly laymen and partly eccleſiaſtics. The 
chief purport of their inſtructions was to aboliſh 
certain groſs abuſes that were introduced into di- 
vine ſervice, and particularly with regard to images; 
but at the lame time they were directed to proceed 
with the greateſt delicacy and reſerve. With this 
viſitation commenced the execution of the deſign 
already formed of perfetting the reformation, which 
was properly but juſt begun in the former reign. 

T he protector now turned all his attention to the 
war with Scotland ; and in proſecution of this plan 
aſſembled an army of eighteen thouſand men, and 
equipped a fleet of ſixty ſail, one halt of which were 
ſhips of war, the other loaded with proviſions and 
ammunition ; the command of the fleet he beſtow- 
ed upon lord Clinton, while himſelf, aſſiſted by the 
earl of Warwick, was to conduct the land forces. 
While this armament was getting ready, the French 
ambaſſador, by orders from his court, applied to 
the regency, deſiring them to conſent to a negoci- 
ation, in order to compromiſe matters if poſſible 
without the effuſion of blood. The protector, who 
was defirous of keeping fair with the French court, 
readily prevailed on the regents to comply with 
the ambaſſador's requeſt, and Tonſtal, biſhop of 
Durham, and fir Thomas Rowe, were appointed, 
on the part of England, to meet the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners at Newcaſtle, at which place conferences 
were opened on the fourth of Auguſt; but as Ton- 
ſal and his collegue had orders to break up the 
congreſs immediately, if the Scottiſh ambaſſadors 
had no power to conſent to the marriage, and as 
they declared no ſuch powers were veſted in them, 
the negociatiorr proved fruitleſs, and the protector- 
duke, with his army, entered Scotland, by the way 
of Berwick, on the ſecond of September. 
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The pretence for theſe hoſtile proceedings was 
to revenge ſome depredations committed by the 
Scottiſh borderers : but, beſides that the protector 
renewed the ancient claim of the ſuperiority 05 
England, which was pompouſly aſſerted in a letter 
ſet forth by-biſhop Tonſtal ; and the protector Hint. 
ſelf iſſued a manifeſto, in which he enforced the 
neceſſity and expediency of a marriage being im. 
mediately concluded between the young queen of 
Scots and Edward, by a variety of arguments. 
Thele were deduced from the ſituation of the tuo 
kingdoms, which nature, by cutting them from all 
communication with foreign ſtates, and ſurround. 
ing them by the ocean, ſeemed to have deſigned fe: 
one empire; from the ſimilarity of the inhabitants 
in laws, language, manners, and cuſtoms, by which 
means they might the more ealily be united into one 
people; the equality of the young king and queen 
in point of age and fortune; the imminent danger ig 
which Scotland was perpetually expoled from the 
hoſtile attempts of a richer and more powerful 
neighbour; the many and great advantages that 
mult neceſſarily reſult to the natives of both coun- 
tries from living in a ſtate of peace and ſecurity: 
and the protector added, that, beſides all theſe con- 
ſiderations, poſitive engagements had been made 
for concluding this alliance; and that the Scots 
were bound in honour to perform what their intereſt 
and ſafety ſo loudly demanded. 

He ſoon found, however, that all theſe remon. 
ſtrances were rendered ineſfectual by the arts and 
intrigues of the queen-dowager of Scotland, why 
was warmly attached to the intercits of France and 
to the Roman catholic religion: and, much againſt 
his will, found nothing lett but to compel the Scots 
by force of arms to ſubmit to a meaſure, which no 
motives of policy or prudence could induce them 
to embrace : accordingly, leaving Berwick, he 
continued his march towards Edinburgh, without 
meeting with any reſiſtance, except from ſome 
{mall cattles which were forced to ſurrender at dil- 
cretion. 

The earl of Arran, governor of Scotland, had 
collected the whole force of the kingdom, and his 
army, which was twice as numerous as that of the 
Engliſh, had taken poſt at Muſſelburgh, on a very 
advantageous ground, ſecured by the banks of the 
river Eſke, about {ix miles from Edinburgh. The 
Engliſh army lay at Preſton Pans. Several encoun- 
ters happened while they were in this ſituation, and 
one in particular, in which the earl of Warwick 
was in great danger of being taken priſoner. Ir is 
not improbable that the Engliſh army, notwith- 
ſtanding all the precautions that had been taken, 
found itſelf greatly diſtreſſed in its late march; for 
we find that the protector-duke, on the approach of 
the Scottiſh army, ſent a letter to the earl of Ar- 
ran, in which he aſſured that nobleman of his good 
intentions towards 'the kingdom and people of 
Scotland, and declared himſelf ready to return to 
England, and to pay all the damages they had ſut- 
fered from his army, provided they would allow 
their infant queen to be educated in England, and 
to continue unbetrothed till ſhe ſhould come to 
years of diſcretion, and that then ſhe ſhould be left 
to her own liberty to make choice of a huſband. 
All theſe offers were rejected by the Scots, and ſo- 
veral bravading meſſages came from their camp, 
which expoſed their inſolence rather than diſcovered 
their courage, 

The 
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The protector- duke now reſolved upon a gene- | 
ral engagement as ſoon as a proper opportunity 
ſhould ofter for the ſame with a proſpect of advan- 
tage. The river Eſke ran between the two camps, 
and both armies continued inactive until the Eng- 
liſh ſhips arrived in the Firth of Forth, and lay 10 
as to flank the Scots: the Engliſh then made a 
feint, as if they deſigned to take up a ground which 
commanded the enemy's camp; this had the de- 
fired effect, for when the Scots faw the protector- 
duke alter his poſition, and advance towards the ſca- 
more, they made not the leaſt doubt that he in- 
tended to re- embark and make his eſcape on board 
his ſhips, which at that very time moved into the 
harbour of Muſſelburgh. Deluded by theſe ap- 

earances and their own vanity, orders were given 
tor advancing to charge the flying fue, which they 
could not do without paſſing through a plain which 
lay before the Engliſh camp, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to all the fire as well from the ſhips in the 
harbour as the enemy's army. 

The Scottiſh regent drew up his men in three 
bodies; the earl of Angus commanded the firſt 
line, which was formed of their beſt troops; the 
ſecond line was commanded by the earl of Arran 
himſel!; the third by the gallant George Gordon, 
earl of Huntley ; and the earl of Argyll headed a 
body of Highland archers, who ſerved upon the 
flanks of the ſecond and third lines, and as a guard 
to their artillery. 

The protector-duke was not a little delighted 
when he law the Scots make their movement, which 
aſſured him a cheap and ealy victory. He drew up 
his troops in two lines; the earl of Warwick com- 


manded the firſt, the protector- duke the ſecond, , 
and the lord Grey of Wilton commanded a reſerv- 
ed body of cavalry, with orders to attack that flank. 


of the enemy which was not expoſed to the fire from 
the Englith ſhipping. While the enemy were ad- 


vancing on the plain, they received a full diſcharge 


from the cannon on board the ſhips in the harbour, 
which threw the Highland archers into ſuch con- 
fuſion, that the lord Grey could not reſiſt the 
tempting opportunity of attacking them before they 
could recover themſclves; but this diſobedience of 
orders had well nigh loſt the Engliſh the victory, 
for the Scots rallying behind a deep ſlough, and 
Grey attacking them there with his heavy-armed 
horſe, met a ſevere repulſe; he himſelf was dan- 
cerouſly wounded, lord Edward Seymour, ſon to 
the protector-duke, was unhorſed, the Engliſh 
ſtandard was narrowly faved from falling into the 
enemy's hands : but the earl of Warwick and the 
duke of Somerſet, being determined either to die 
or to conquer, advanced with ſo much ſpeed to the 
ſupport of the cavalry, that the latter formed again 
behind their infantry, and the battle became more 
obſtinate. The ill- armed Scots could, not long 
ſuſtain the diſpute: the camp-artillery of the Eng- 
liſh, which was planted conveniently for the pur- 
poſe on an eminence, played full upon their flank, 
while the ordnance from the ſhipping (anchored 


cloſe in ſhore) galled them on the other; and the 


lord Grey, eager to repair his error, charged them 
in front with his rallied horſe with ſo much reſfolu- 
tion, that their firſt line gave way. The Highland 
archers taking to flight, ſpread the alarm of a ge- 
neral rout through all the ranks, and rendered the 
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whole one general ſcene of confuſipn, terror, flight, 
and conſternation. The braveſt of the Scots were 
put to the ſword, and the rout and laughter be- 
came lo general, that, from the field of battle to 
Edinburgh (a ſpace of upwards of five miles) the 
whole ground was covered with the dead and dy- 
ing. Never was victory more deciſive: according 
to the loweſt calculation, there fell in the fight 
above ten thouſand of the Scots, and about fifteen 
hundred ſurrendered themſelves prifoners. The 
Sco:tiſh nobility behaved very gallantly, and ma- 
ny of them were either killed or taken priſ-ners. 
The lols ſuſtained by the Engliſh was fo inconſider- 
able as hardly ro deſerve mention, it being af- 
tured that not above two hundred were ſlain in the 
action. 

So dreadful a defeat, with other misfortunes that 
followed it, ſeemed to threaten Scotland with ut- 
ter ruin. The regent retired to Edinburgh, and, 
after he had garriſoned the caſtle, ſnut himſelf and 
the queen up in Stirling, with the remains of his 
army. The protector marched directly to Leith, 
which he took without oppoſition; and entering 
Edinburgh, made an attack upon the caſtle; but 
being repulſed, to make amends for the diſappoint- 
ment, he plundered the town, while the fleet, un- 
der lord Clinton, burned all the places on the ſea- 
coaſt, and took all the ſnipping ot the Scots in the 
Hirth of Forth. 

The duke of Somerſet, had he taken all the ad- 
vantages his late victory gave him, muſt doubtleſs 
have torced the young queen out of the Scotriſh 
regent's hands, and ccmpelled him to agree to 
any terms he might have thought proper to ipoſe: 
but he was impatient to return to England, where 
he heard that ſome of the regency, and even his 
own brother, were forming cabals againſt his au- 
thority. Accordingly, after having given orders 
for fortifying the 1fland of St. Cofbmba, which, 
with the help of the Engliſn fleet, commanded the 
Forth and the caſtle of Broughty, which lay in the 
mouth of the Tay (the two chief rivers of Scot- 
land), he departed for England on the eighteenth 
of September, taking his route through the coun- 
ties of Marche and Tiviotdale: he left a garri- 
fon in the caſtle of Hume, and made fir Ralph 
Palmer governor of Roxburgh, which he ordered 
to be repaired ; and, at his return to London, on 
the eighth of October, the mayor and aldermen 
went in their formalities to meet him in Finſbury 
Field“. 

In the mean time the buſineſs of the reforma- 
tion proceeded with great advances: nor were any 
of the prelates found hardy enough to obſtruct the 
commiſſion of viſitation iſſued by the crown, ex- 
cept the biſhops Gardiner and Bonner, who were 
thereupon committed to priſon : and though the 
princeſs Mary, on this occaſion, wrote to the pro- 
rector, ſignifying her diſlike of all the changes 
which were making in religion, he replied, in ve- 
ry ſtrong terms, that he did not think himſelf ob- 
liged to conform to her ſentiments. About this 
time archbiſhop Cranmer, in the king's name, in- 
vited into England the famous Peter Martyr, a na- 
tive of Florence ; Ochinus, who was made a canon 
of Canterbury, with a diſpenſation of reſidence ; 
Fagus, who was made Hebrew profeſſor at Cam- 
bridge, with a penſion of one hundred pounds per 
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annum ; Bucer, who was ſeated in the divinity- | 
chair at Oxford, as Peter Martyr was at Cam- 
bridge, each with a penſion of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

The protector was no ſooner arrived at London, 
than he found that his brother Thomas, who had 
been lately created by patent lord high-admiral of 
England, had not only caballed with his enemies, 
but had made vigorous efforts to ſupplant him in 
his high poſt, having gained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over Edward, that he had perſuaded him to write, 
with his own hand, a letter to the houſe of com- 
mons, recommending him to their choice as go- 
vernor of the king's perſon, a poſt to which he 
ſaid he was intitled by the former ulages of parlia- 
ments, as being uncle to the king. This preten- 
fion {truck at the root of all the protector's great- 
nels, but ſtill he endeavoured to reclaim his brother 
by methods of gentleneſs and munificence; but 
finding him {till determined to puſh his point, the 
duke law that nothing but a parliament could ei- 
ther ſave or ſerve him. Summons were therefore 
iſſued for holding a ſeſſion on the fourth of the fol- 
lowing month. 

In the mean time he informed the council of the 
letter his brother had obtained trom the young 
king, and that he propoſed to offer the ſame to the 
houle at its meeting ; whereupon ſeveral lords were 
ſent by the council to diſſuade the admiral from ſo 
groſs a proceeding : and when they returned with 
a report of his confirmed reſolution to carry the 
letter, they next day ſent an order to him to appear 
before them in council, which he at firſt refuſed to 
comply with, till they threatened to deprive him 
of all his offices, commit him to the Tower, and- 
indict him upon the ſtatute which made it death for 
any perſon to diſturb the eſtabliſhed government. 
Theſe menaces brought him a little to conſider the 
danger he ſhould run by diſobeying the council, 
and at laſt to pretend a reconciliation with his bro- 
ther, and ſubmiſſion to the regency; 1 ſay to pre- 
tend a reconciliation, for he never ceaſed privately 
to incenſe the king againſt the protector and his 
other miniſters, which was diligently obſerved by 
the ſpies ſet over him, and made the protector ever 
after look upon him as a very dangerous enemy. 

The chancellorſhip being at this time vacant, 
ſince the diſgrace of Wriothefley, a few days before 
the parliament met, the privy-counſellor lord 
Rich was made chancellor. He was grand-ſon to 
Richard Rich, a wealthy mercer, and ſheriff of 
London; this gentleman had been bred a lawyer, 
and, by his plant temper, raiſed himſelf to the 
pinnacle of the law. On the third of November, 
the day before the meeting of the parliament, the 
council ordered the great-ſeal to be fixed to a pa- 
tent, to warrant the protector * to ſit in parliament 
upon a ſtool under the cloth of ſtate, on the right 
hand ot the throne, whether the king was preſent 
or not.” The duke, by the ſame patent, was in- 
titled © to all privileges and pre-eminences ever en- 
joyed by any former uncle, either by father's or 
mother's ſide, to a king of England, or by any 
protector of the kingdom during the minority, with 
a Non obſtante to all ſtatutes to the contrary *.” 
Theſe honours were not ſo neceſſary as they were 
invidious, particularly to the old nobility, and cre- 


ated the duke a great many enemies, who ſcrupled 
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not to take occaſion from hence to accuſe him of 
aſpiring too high, and of an intention to deſtro 
the form of government eſtabliſhed by the late king, 

But if Somerſet diſcovered his vanity and weak- 
neſe in aſſuming ſo much ſtate and grandeur, he 
merits the higheſt praiſe on account of the laws en- 
acted, through his influence, in the ſeſſion of parli- 
ament, which now met on the fourth of November, 
and by whom the rigour of former ſtatutes was 
greatly ſoftened, and ſome ſecurity given to the 
privileges of the people. The firſt act was to re- 
peal all laws which extended the crime of treaſon 
beyond the ſtatute of 28 Edw. III. All laws paſſed 
during the late reign extending the crime of felony ; 
all the former laws againſt Lollards, or herctics, 
together with the bloody ſtatute of the Six Articles; 
no perſon was to be accuſed of words but within a 
month after they were ſpoken. By theſe repeals ſome 
of the moſt ſevere laws that ever were enacted in 
England were annulled, and the people began to 
have the happy proſpect of enjoying ſome ſhare of 
civil and religious liberty. Herely, however, was 
{till a capital crime by the common law, and was 
liable to the penalty of burning; but there was no 
preciſe ſtandard by which that crime could be aſcer- 
cained, a circumſtance which might either be ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial to the public ſecurity, 
according to the rigour or lenity of the judges. 

The parliament allo repealed that law, the de- 
ſtruction of all laws, by which the king's procla- 
mation was made equal to a ſtatute; they likewiſe 
mitigated that other law, paſſed in the twenty- 
eighth of the late reign, by which the king was em- 
powered to annul all laws enacted before he had 
attained his twenty-fourth year : at the ſame time 
they left him at liberty, after he ſhould come to 
the ſaid age, to annul them for the future by his 
letters patent; but he could not reverſe any effects 
which had already enſued from them. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral laws enacted, which 
contributed greatly to promote the reformation; 
the cup was reſtored to the laity ; private maſſes 
were aboliſhed; the king was inveſted with a 
power of creating biſhops, without any election of 
the chapter; and all proceſſes in the biſhops courts 
(thoſe of Canterbury excepted) were to be carried 
on in the king's name, and ſealed by his ſeal, as 
in courts of conjmon law. 

In this parliament a ſtatute was made againſt va- 
grants, by which it was enacted, * That any man or 
woman not being diſabled by age, accident, or 
ſickneſs, and not having lands or other means ſuf- 
ficient to maintain them, that wandered up and 
down idly for three days together, without em- 
ployment, ſuch perſons, being brought before two 
Juſtices of the peace, were to be ſlaves two years to 
the perſon that brought them, and marked with 
the letter V.“ 

It appears upon the face of this act, that it 
was chicfly levelled againſt the ouſted monks, 
and other religious perſons, who being deſtitute 
of all proviſions, except a {mall ill-paid penſion, 
which ſome of them had, were obliged to go 
about the country for ſubſiſtance, and, it ſeems, 
gave the people unfavourable impreſſions of the 
reformation. 

But the bill, which made the greateſt noiſe in this 
parliament, was that which gave chantries and col- 
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Jeges to h crown. The pretext for puſhing this 
bill, wa5 to enable the king to pay part of his 
debts; the reaſon was, the hopes which the 
courtiers had, by ſales or gifts of them, to enlarge 
their own eſtates. Cranmer and ſeveral biſhops 
were of opinion, that the revenues of the church, 
by the impropriation of the tythes, and other 
methods of alienation were already too much re- 
duced; he therefore ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the bill, 
and was joined by the biſhops of London, Durham, 
Ely, Norwich, Hereford, Wincheſter, and Chi- 
cheſter: but it paſſed the houſe of peers; and, not- 
withſtanding ſome oppoſition, that of the commons 
likewiſe. An act had paſſed in the late reign, 
granting thole chantries to the crown; but, it 
ſeems, the commiſſioners entruſted with this act 
had neglected to take poſſeſſion of them, and 
therefore this new act became neceſſary. By this 
act no fewer than two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy- four chantries and other religious founda- 
tions fell to the crown, with a few relerves of pen- 
ſions to be paid to the ouſted incumbents. 

It was likewiſe decreed, that all who denied the 
ſupremacy of the king, or maintained that of the 
pope, ſhould, for their firſt offence, forfeit their 

oods and chattels, and be impriſoned during plea- 
ſure; for the ſecond offence, ſhould be ſubject to 

Præmunire; and for the third offence, be attainted 
of high-treaſon. 

The penalties of this laſt crime were denounced 
againſt all who ſhould endeavour, by writing, print- 
ing, or any overt- act or deed, to deprive the king 
of his eſtate or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, 
or to beſtow them on any other, as well as againſt 
the heirs of the crown who ſhould attempt to uſurp 
upon one another, and to break the eſtabliſhed or- 
der of ſucceſſion. 

T he convocation aſſembled at the ſame time with 
the parliament; and as it appeared the freedom of 
theirdebates were greatly hampered by the rigour of 
the Six Articles, the king indulged them with a 
diſpenſation trom that ſtatute, before it was an- 
nulled by parliament. 

The lower houſe of convocation preſented a pe- 
tition, deſiring that they might have the liberty of 
ſitting with the commons in parliament ; or, if this 
privilege, which they pretended to claim by an- 
cient right, was denied them, they required that 
no law concerning religion might be enacted in 
parliament without their conſent and approba- 
tion. 

But the principles of that age were more favour- 
ble to the civil than the eccleſiaſtical power; and, 
though it is probable that the lower clergy had a 
right of ſending repreſentatives to the houſe of 
commons, yet that practice had been diſcontinued 
for above two centuries, and the preſent juncture 
was by no means a proper ſeaſon for endeavouring 
to revive it. 

This parliament, having gone through its buſi- 
neſs, broke up on the tweaty-fourth of December, 
atter having granted the king a ſubſidy, and paſſed 
an act of grace, by which biſhop Gardiner and 
Bonner were diſcharged from the Fleet, none being 
excepted but ſuch priſoners as were confined in 
the Tower of London. 

In the courſe of this year the face of affairs in 
Germany was entirely changed; the emperor de- 
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feated and took priſoner John Frederick, elector of 
Saxony, and declared his couſin Maurice elector, 
who at the ſame time took poſſeſſion of the electoral 
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dominions. After this diſaſter, the landgrave of 
Heſſe, finding himſelf unable to maintain the war, 
made the beſt rerms he could with the emperor, and 
came to him upon the faith of a ſafe- conduct, which 
expreſly ran, that he ſhould not be liable to any 
impriſonment; bur, by a groſs fraud, inſtead of the 
German word einig, which ſignifies any, the word 
eunig, which ſignifies perpetual, was inſerted ; by 
this baſe artifice he was detained a priſoner, to be 
releaſed at the emperor's pleaſure. The impriſon- 
ment of the two heads rendered the proteſtant party 
very weak, and the emperor's triumphant, who 
now made ſundry alterations, tending to deſtroy 
the reformation in Germany “. 

In the beginning of the year 1548, the council 
made ſeveral alterations in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion: it forbad the ſuperſtitious bleſſing of candles 
on the day of the Purification (February 2, thence 
called Candlemzs-day), the bleſſing of aſhes on the 
firſt day of Lent (Aſh Wedneſday), and of palms 
on the Sunday next before Eaſter (or Palm Sun- 
day); all Wakes and Plough-Monday days were 
forbidden, and ordered to be ſuppreſſed. A few 
days after, they approved of the people's zeal in 

ulling down images, and ordered that they ſhould 

e removed out of all churches. They allo did 
what lay in their power to aboliſh auricular confeſ- 
ſion, that badge of popiſh ſlavery which kept the 
deluded people in eternal ſubjection to the tricks 
and impolitions of the prieſts. But theſe great points 
againſt popery were not carried without tome oppo- 
ſition, though confirmed by the king's proclama- 
tion, in virtue of his ſupremacy : Gardiner, though 
{o lately releaſed from confinement, once more at- 
tempted to obſtruct the great work of reformation, 
by publicly proteſting againſt all changes in reli- 
gion during the king's minority, This drew upon 
him the reſentment of the adminiſtration a ſecond 
time, who ſent him to the Tower; and this a& of 
ſeverity to their head intimidated the popiſn party 
to ſuch a degree, that they conformed to the new 
ordinances without heſitation. 

The lord high-admiral Seymour had for ſome 
time continued pretty quiet; but now he returned 
to his former pradtices of caballing with the ſer- 
vants about the king's perſon. As the public had 
a very indifferent opinion of his morals, it was ſuſ- 
pected that the death of his wife (Catherine Parr, 
the queen-dowager), which happened about this 
time, in child-bed, was haſtened by his arts, that 
he might be at liberty to renew his addreſſes to 
the princeſs Elizabeth. It is certain that he was 
charged with this courtſhip before the council, and 
that it was afterwards made an article againſt him; 
nor did he deny it. But we are now to attend the 
affairs of Scotland. 

Upon the return of the proteCtor-duke laſt year 
from that country, he received a letter from the 
earl of Arran, in Stirling, begging he might be al- 
lowed to ſend commiſſioners to treat of an accom- 
modation z on which Somerſet, who was very de- 
ſirous of terminating matters with the Scots in an 
amicable manner, named Berwick as the place of 
meeting, and inveſted the earl of Warwick with 
full powers to ſettle the preliminaries; but no com- 
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annum; Bucer, who was ſeated in the divinity- | 
chair at Oxford, as Peter Martyr was at Cam- 
bridge, each with a penſion of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

The protector was no ſooner arrived at London, 
than he found that his brother Thomas, who had 
been lately created by patent lord high-admiral of 
England, had not only caballed with his enemies, 
but had made vigorous efforts to ſupplant him in 
his high poſt, having gained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over Edward, that he had perſuaded him to write, 
with his own hand, a letter to the houſe of com- 
mons, recommending him to their choice as go- 
vernor of the king's perſon, a poſt to which he 
ſaid he was intitled by the former uſages of parlia- 
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ments, as being uncle to the king. This preten- 


fion ſtruck at the root of all the protector's great- 
neſs, but ſtill he endeavoured to reclaim his brother 
by methods of gentleneſs and munificence ; but 
finding him {till determined to puſh his point, the 
duke ſaw that nothing but a parliament could ei- 
ther ſave or ſerve him. Summons were therefore 
iſſued for holding a ſeſſion on the fourth of the fol- 
lowing month. | 

In the mean time he informed the council of the 
letter his brother had obtained from the young 
king, and that he propoſed to offer the ſame to the 
houle at its meeting; whereupon ſeveral lords were 
ſent by the council to diſſuade the admiral from fo 
groſs a proceeding : and when they returned with 
a report of his confirmed reſolution to carry the 
letter, they next day ſent an order to him to appear 
before them in council, which he at firſt refuſed to 
comply with, till they threatened to deprive him 
of all his offices, commit him to the Tower, and 
indict him upon the ſtatute which made it death for 
any 2 to diſturb the eſtabliſned government. 
Theſe 


menaces brought him a little to conſider the 


danger he ſhould run by diſobeying the council, 
and at laſt to pretend a reconciliation with his bro- 
ther, and ſubmiſſion to the regency; l ſay to pre- 
tend a reconciliation, for he never ceaſed privately 
to incenſe the king againſt the protector and his 
other miniſters, which was diligently obſerved by 
the ſpies ſet over him, and made the protector ever 
after look upon him as a very dangerous enemy. 
The chancellorſhip being at this time vacant, 


ſince the diſgrace of Wriotheſley, a few days before 


the parliament met, the privy-counſellor lord 
Rich was made chancellor. He was grand-ſon to 
Richard Rich, a wealthy mercer, and ſheriff of 
London.; this gentleman had. been bred a lawyer, 
and, by his plant temper, raiſed himſelf to the 
pinnacle of the law. On the third of November, 
the day before the meeting of the parliament, the 
council ordered the great-ſeal to be fixed to a pa- 
tent, to warrant the protector * to ſit in parliament 
upon a ſtool under the cloth of ſtate, on the right 
hand of the throne, whether the king was preſent 
or not.” The duke, by the ſame patent, was in- 
ticled © to all privileges and pre-eminences ever en- 
Joyed by any former uncle, either by father's or 
mother's ſide, to a king of England, or by any 
protector of the kingdom during the minority, with 
a Non obſtante to all ſtatutes to the contrary *.” 
Theſe honours were not fo neceſſary as they were 
invidious, particularly to the old nobility, and cre- 
ated the duke a great many enemies, who ſcrupled 
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not to take occaſion from hence to accuſe him of 
aſpiring too high, and of an intention to deſtroy 
the form of government eſtabliſhed by the late king. 

But if Somerſet diſcovered his vanity and weak 
neſe in aſſuming ſo much ſtate and grandeur, he 
merits the higheſt praiſe on account of the laws en- 
acted, through his influence, in the ſeſſion of parli- 
ament, which now met on the fourth of November, 
and by whom the rigour of former ſtatutes was 
greatly ſoftened, and ſome ſecurity given to the 
privileges of the people. The firſt act was to re- 
peal all laws which extended the crime of treaſon 
beyond the ſtatute of 28 Edw, III. All laws paſſed 
during the late reign extending the crime of felony ; 
all the former laws againſt Lollards, or heretics, 
together with the bloody ſtatute of the Six Articles; 
no perſon was to be accuſed of words but within a 
month after they were ſpoken. By theſe repeals ſome 
of the moſt ſevere laws that ever were enacted in 
England were annulled, and the people began to 
have the happy proſpect of enjoying ſome ſhare of 
civil and religious liberty. Hereſy, however, was 
{till a capital crime by the common law, and was 
liable to the penalty of burning; but there was no 
preciſe ſtandard by which that crime could be aſcer- 
rained, a circumſtance which might either be ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial to the public ſecurity, 
according to the rigour or lenity of the judges. 

The parliament alſo repealed that law, the de- 
ſtruction of all laws, by which the king's procla- 
mation was made equal to a ſtatute; they likewiſe 
mitigated that other law, paſſed in the twenty- 
eighth of the late reign, by which the king was em- 
powered to annul all laws enacted before he had 
attained his twenty- fourth year: at the ſame time 
they left him at liberty, after he ſhould come to 
the ſaid age, to annul them for the future by his 
letters patent; but he could not reverſe any effects 
which had already enſued from them. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral laws enacted, which 
contributed greatly to promote the reformation; 
the cup was reſtored to the laity; private maſſes 
were aboliſhed; the king was inveſted with a 
power of creating biſhops, without any election of 
the chapter; and all proceſſes in the biſhops courts 
(thoſe of Canterbury excepted) were to be carried 
on in the king's name, and ſealed by his ſeal, as 
in courts of common law. 

In this parliament a ſtatute was made againſt va- 
grants, by which it was enacted, * That any man or 
woman not being diſabled by age, accident, or 
ſickneſs, and not having lands or other means ſuf- 
ficient to maintain them, that wandered up and 
down idly for three days together, without em- 
ployment, ſuch perſons, being brought before two 
Juſtices of the peace, were to be ſlaves two years to 
the perſon that brought them, and marked with 
the letter V.“ : 

It appears upon the face of this act, that it 
was chiefly levelled againſt the ouſted monks, 
and other religious perſons, who being deſtitute 
of all proviſions, except a {ſmall ill-paid penſion, 
which ſome of them had, were obliged to go 
about the country for ſubſiſtance, and, it ſeems, 
gave the people unfayourable impreſſions of the 
reformation. | ' 

But the bill, which made the greateſt noiſe in this 
parliament, was that which gave chaatries and col- 
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Jeges to the crown. The pretext for puſhing this 
bill, was to enable the king to pay part of his 
debts; the reaſon was, the hopes which the 
courtiers had, by ſales or gifts of them, to enlarge 
their own eſtates. Cranmer and ſeveral biſhops 
were of opinion, that the revenues of the church, 
by the impropriation of the tythes, and other 
methods of alienation were already too much re- 
duced; he therefore ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the bill, 
and was joined by the biſhops of London, Durham, 
Ely, Norwich, Hereford, Wincheſter, and Chi- 
cheſter: but it paſſed the houſe of peers; and, not- 
withſtanding ſome oppoſition, that of the commons 
likewiſe. An act had paſſed in the late reign, 
oranting thole chantries to the crown; but, it 
ſcems, the commiſſioners entruſted with this act 
had neglected to take poſſeſſion of them, and 
therefore this new act became neceſſary. By this 
act no fewer than two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy-four chantries and other religious founda- 
tions fell to the crown, with a few reſerves of pen- 
ſions to be paid to the ouſted incumbents. 

It was likewiſe decreed, that all who denied the 
ſupremacy of the king, or maintained that of the 
pope, ſhould, for their firſt offence, forfeit their 
goods and chattels, and be impriſoned during plea- 
ſure; for the ſecond offence, ſhould be ſubject to 
Przmunire ; and for the third offence, be attainted 
of high-treaſon. 

The penalties of this laſt crime were denounced 
againſt all who ſhould endeavour, by writing, print- 
ing, or any overt- act or deed, to deprive the king 
of his eſtate or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, 
or to beſtow them on any other, as well as againſt 


the heirs of the crown who ſhould attempt to uſurp 


upon one another, and to break the eſtabliſhed or- 
der of ſucceſſion. 

The convocation aſſembled at the ſame time with 
the parliament; and as it appeared the freedom of 
theirdebates were greatly hampered by the rigour of 
the Six Articles, the king indulged them with a 
diſpenſation from that ſtatute, before it was an- 
nulled by parliament. 

The lower houſe of convocation preſented a pe- 
tition, deſiring that they might have the liberty of 
ſitting with the commons in parliament ; or, if this 
privilege, which they pretended to claim by an- 
cient right, was denied them, they required that 
no law concerning religion might be enacted in 
parliament without their conſent and approba- 
tion. 

But the principles of that age were more favour- 
ble to the civil than the eccleſiaſtical power; and, 
though it is probable that the lower clergy had a 
right of ſending repreſentatives to the houſe of 
commons, yet that practice had been diſcontinued 
for above two centuries, and the preſent juncture 
was by no means a proper ſeaſon for endeavouring 
to revive it. 

This parliament, having gone through its buſi- 
neſs, broke up on the twenty - fourth of December, 
after having granted the king a ſubſidy, and paſſed 
an act of grace, by which biſnop Gardiner and 
Bonner were diſcharged from the Fleet, none being 
excepted but ſuch priſoners as were confined in 
the Tower of London. 

In the courſe of this year the face of affairs in 
Germany was entirely changed; the emperor de- 
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feated and took priſoner John Frederick, elector of 
Saxony, and declared his couſin Maurice elector, 
who at the ſame time took poſſeſſion of the electoral 
dominions. After this diſaſter, the landgrave of 
Heſſe, finding himſelf unable to maintain the war, 
made the beſt terms he could with the emperor, and 
came to him upon the faith of a ſafe- conduct, which 
expreſly ran, that he ſhould not be liable to any 
impriſonment; but, by a groſs fraud, inſtead of the 
German word einig, which ſignifies amy, the word 
eunig, which ſignifies perpetual, was inſerted ; by 
this baſe artifice he was detained a priſoner, to be 
releaſed at the emperor's pleaſure. The impriſon- 
ment of the two heads rendered the proteſtant party 
very weak, and the emperor's triumphant, who 
now made ſundry alterations, tending to deſtroy 
the reformation in Germany *. | 

In the beginning of the year 1548, the council 
made ſeveral alterations in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion: it forbad the ſuperſtitious bleſſing of candles 
on the day of the Purification (February 2, thence 
called Candlemas-day), the bleſſing of aſhes on the 
firſt day of Lent (Aſh Wedneſday), and of palms 
on the Sunday next before Eaſter (or Palm Sun- 
day); all Wakes and Plough-Monday days were 
forbidden, and ordered to be ſuppreſſed. A few 
days after, they approved of the people's zeal in 
— down images, and ordered that they ſhould 

removed out of all churches. They alſo did 
what lay in their power to aboliſh auricular confeſ- 
ſion, that badge of popiſh ſlavery which kept the 
deluded people in eternal ſubjection to the tricks 
and impoſitions of the prieſts. But theſe great points 
againſt popery were not carried without ſome oppo- 
ſition, though confirmed by the king's proclama- 
tion, in virtue of his ſupremacy : Gardiner, though 
ſo lately releaſed from confinement, once more at- 
tempted to obſtruct the great work of reformation, 
by publicly proteſting againſt all changes in reli- 
gion during the king's minority. This drew upon 
him the reſentment of the adminiſtration a ſecond 
time, who ſent him to the Tower; and this act of 
ſeverity to their head intimidated the popiſh party 
to ſuch a degtee, that they conformed to the new 
ordinances without heſitation. 

The lord high-admiral Seymour had for ſome 
time continued pretty quiet; but now he returned 
to his former practices of caballing with the ſer- 
vants about the king's pgrſon. As the public had 
a very indifferent opinion of his morals, it was ſuſ- 
pected that the death of his wife (Catherine Parr, 
the queen-dowager), which happened about this 
time, in child-bed, was haſtened by his arts, that 
he might be at liberty to renew his addreſſes to 
the princeſs Elizabeth. It is certain that he was 
charged with this courtſhip before the council, and 
that it was afterwards made an article againſt him; 
nor did he deny it. But we are now to attend the 
affairs of Scotland, | 

Upon the return of the protector - duke laſt year 
from that country, he received a letter from the 
earl of Arran, in Stirling, begging he might be al- 
lowed to ſend commiſſioners to treat of an accom- 
modation; on which Somerſet, who was very de- 
ſirous of terminating matters with the Scots in an 
amicable manner, named Berwick as the place of 
meeting, and inveſted the earl of Warwick with 
full powers to ſettle the preliminaries; but no com- 
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miſſioners from Scotland ever appeared, this pro- 
poſalof the Scots being only an artifice to gain time, 
until they could receive aſſiſtance from France, 
whoſe miniſtry had given them the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of a powerful ſupport; and in the mean time 
they laid ſiege to Broughty caſtle, which the Eng- 
liſh had garriſoned. This obliged the protector, 
contrary to his inclination, to continue the war, and 
to ſend Francis Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, againſt 
the Scots, in the character of his licutenanr- general, 
having granted him a commiſſion for this — 
by the authority of a new patent, which was after- 
wards urged as an article of accuſation againſt him. 
In the mean time the lord Grey of Wilton took and 
fortified Haddington, which gave him the com- 
mand of the moſt fruitful part of Scotland, and 
from whence he made excurſions to the very gates 
of Edinburgh, from which it was diſtant not above 
twelve miles. Soon after he took the fort of Lau- 
der alſo, without the Scots thinking proper to at- 
rempt the retaking either till they heard of the 
French ſuccours landing at Leith, about the be- 
ginning of June. 5 + . 
Theſe ſuceours conſiſted of ſix thouſand men, 
the beſt troops, and commanded by d' Eſſe, one of 
the beſt officers in France; they would not, how- 
ever, act offenſively againſt England till the young 
N Scotland was put into their hands, and 
nt into France: ſhe was accordingly committed to 
the care of Mr. de Villegagnon, the French admi- 
ral, who conducted her north- about, in order to 
avoſd the Engliſh fleet, under the lord-admiral 
Seymour, who made ſeveral fruitleſs deſcents upon 
the coaſt; but having miſſed the chief object of his 
expedition, he ruturned home, after doing very 
little damage to the enemy. 
The French haying thus obtained their ends, 
joined the Scots in forming the ſiege of Hadding- 
ton, which was nobly defended by Wilford, whom 
the lord Grey had made its governor. While they 
were before the place, they had the good fortune to 
ſurprize and cut ff a party of thirteen hundred 
men, ſent under fir Robert Bowes and fir Thomas 
Palmer to its relief; but were thomſelves forced to 
_ raiſe the ſiege at the approach of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, with rwenty-rwo thouſand men, among whom 
were three thouſand Germans, hired of the princes 
of the league. With ſuch a force it would ſeem 
that the carl had it in his power greatly to diſtreſs 
the enemy; but, by an' infatuation not to be ac- 
counted for, after having ſupplied the caſtle with 
proviſions, he retired-abruptly into England, which 
gave the French fo much ſpirits, that they made 
nan inroad into England as far as Newcaſtle, and, 
meeting with no reſiſtance, returned laden with 
ſpoil. The French general, d' Eſſe, fluſhed with 
this ſucceſs, began to behave with ſo much impe- 
riouſneſs towards the Scots, that the queen-dowa- 
ger wrote over to his court to deſire he might be 
recalled ; but the French miniſtry, though they 
granted her requeſt in this particular, gave her and 
the Scots much greater reaſon of complaint, by 
forcing upon them Mr. Montluc, biſhop of Va- 
lence, to be chancellor of Scotland, who was ſent 
over, under the protection of a new general, Mr. de 
Thermes. 0 
While the war was thus carrying on in Scotland, 
the protector was indefatigable in puſhing the pro- 
greſs of the reformarion. The public offices in the 
church were reviewed; a new Catechiſm was pub- 
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liſhed by Cranmer; and a new Liturgy, drawn up 


after a long conſideration and debate. The pro- 
tector, to take off as much as poſlible, all oppoſi- 
tion to theſe proceedings, affected an extraordinary 
regard for the princeſs Mary, and procured for her 
a grant from the crown of lands to the amount or 
three thouſand five hundred pounds a year; but 
we do no: find that all thoſe extraordinary indy]. 
gences made any impreſſion on her in favour of the 
reformation, on the contray, ſne both ſpoke and 
wrote publicly againſt the late innovations. All 
this ſummer the plague raged in London and Weſt. 
minſter, ſo that the court removed, in September, to 
Hatfield, from which place a proclamation was pub. 
liſhed for adjourning the term on the ſame account, 
and another was ſoon after publiſhed for prevent- 
ing the exportation of all corn and other victuals, 
on account of the prevailing ſcarcity. 

Abour this time the emperor, on occaſion of a 
diſpute between him and the pope, to ſhew his in- 
dependence, propoſed articles ct accommodation 
to the Proteſtants : theſe were known by the ap- 
pellation of his Interim, becauſe they were no 
other than expedients to be uſed until a council 
ſhould be held in ſome town of Germany. Though 
the expreſſions were ſoftened, they at bottom con- 
tained almoſt all the doctrines of the Romiſh church; 
yet they allowed that a man's marriage ſhould be 
no . objection to his receiving the order of prieſt- 
hood; and that the communion in both kinds 
ſhould be allowed to thoſe wha might demand it 
in that manner. This interim was preſented in a 
a diet convoked at Augſburg, and enacted into a 
decree, notwithſtanding the proteſts of ſeveral 


towns of the empire. But all this while the em- 


peror behaved. with the greateſt complaiſance to 
Hoby, the Engliſh ambaſſador at his court, in 
hopes that by their means he might prevail on the 
Germans to accept his: Interim; but, after repeats 
ed trials, finding he had nothing to hope for trom 
England, he began to act with great haughtineſs. 
A tariff had been ſettled in the beginning of Ed - 


ward's reign, which was to continue during all his 


minority, with regard to the Engliſh commerce in 
the Low Countries: this tariff was now broken, 
higher duties were exacted from the Engliſh than 
what had been ſtipulated, and they, receiving no 
redreſs for their complaints tranſmitted over to the 
council here, withdrew from Antwerp with all 
their effects, dent ; 

As the proceedings of the French with regard to 


AT 


Scotland, and other matters, ſince the acceſſion of 


Edward, had greatly diſguſted the court of Eng- 
land, it was thought that a war between the two 
nations would ſoon be the conſequence of their mu- 
tual reſentments; hereupon the Danes offered their 
mediation between England and France, a motion 
which the protector was far from diſcouraging. 
Several ſteps were taken towards maturating this 
project, but in the end it proved abortive. Such 
were the ſtate of affairs at home and abroad, when 
the parliament met, on the twenty - fourth of No- 
vember. This parliament diſtinguiſhed itſelf by 
confirming all the orders of council concerning the 
reformation in religion; and farther, allowed 
prieſts to marry, and confirmed the new Liturgy; 
in compiling which commiſſioners had been em- 
ployed the preceding ſummer. This is nearly the 
ſame liturgy which is now uſed in the church of 
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ilſt theſe things were tranſacting in parlia- 
=> _ the no ſmall ſatisfaction of the friends of 
the Reformation; the protector found himſelf call- 
ed upon to exert all his ower and abilities to coun- 
teract the attempts of his enemies, and to ſecure 
the king's perſon againſt the violent projects of the 
admiral, his brother, who. finding every other ſtep 
to the ſupreme power ſufficiently guarded againſt 
his deſigns, had determined to convey away the 
rſon of the young king to his houſe at Holt, in 
Penbighſhire, to diſplace the protector, and ſeize the 
overnment into his own hands, with the aſſiſtance 
of ten thouſand men which he had privately inliſt- 
ed into his ſervice in divers places. 

The council having gotten information of theſe 
his factious and treaſonable deſigns, iſſued a war- 
rant, on January 5 1549, for the apprehending 
Thomas Seymour, lord Sudley, lord high-admiral, 
and confining him priſoner in the Tower. They 
next iſſued a joint commiſſion to the earl of South- 
ampton, the lord Ruſſel, and ſecretary Petre, to 
receive the depoſition of witneſſes againſt iim; 
when, after having proceeded upon the matter, 
they reporied to the council, on the twenty ſecond 
of February, that the admiral was accuſed “ of 
committing many miſdemeanors in the diſcharge 
of his office of lord high-admiral ; of protecting 
and taking a ſhare with pirates in their robberies, 
and of refuſing juſtice to thoſe that demand- 
edit; of having obſtinately perſiſted in his court- 
ſhip with the lady Elizabeth fqn poop. the 
admonitions of the lord- protector and the council), 
whom he deſigned privately ro marry; as he had 
done the deceaſed queen dowager; and laſtly (which 
ſerved to ſtamp his offence the deeper), his having 
engaged in a confederacy with one Sharrington, 
who had put the Mint of Briſtol into the admi- 
ral's hands, and had ſupplied him, by defrauding 
the king and kingdom, with vaſt ſums of money, 
to enable him to carry on his treaſonable pur- 
poſes F.” 1 5 

Matters being carried to this length, the pro- 
tector made another attempt to bring the admira] 
to a ſuitable temper, offering to ſtop all proceed- 
ings, if he would make a ſubmiſſion and retire 
from court and all public buſineſs: but nothing 
could cure his ambition, or moderate the hatred 
he bore to his brother. This unexpected ſtub- 
bornneſs proved fatal to him; for the examinations 
being laid before the council, as has been already 
ſaid, a charge was drawn up againft the admiral in 
thirty-three articles, the particulars whereof, (as 
they are entered in the council-book) were ſo ma- 
nifeſtly proved by witneſſes, and by letters under 
his own hand, as not to admit of a denial. The 
chancellor and ſeveral members of the council went 
to him the next day, read the charge, and preſſed 
him for an anſwer thereto, either excuſatory or 
confeſſional ; but he refuled to make any anſwer, 
and demanded an open trial, and to be brought 
face to face before his accuſers : yet, though he 
was a peer of the realm, lord high-admiral of Eng- 
land, and uncle to the king, this point of juſtice 
was denied him, and a bill of attainder was ordered 
into the houſe of lords, which was read on the 
twenty- fifth and twenty-ſixth of February, and 
paſſed on the twenty-ſeventh. 

This bill being ſent down to the commons, met 
with ſtrong oppoſition there, on account of paſſing 
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an attainder in the abſence of the condemned patty; 

and it was deſired that the admiral might be 

brought to the bar, and plead for himfclf: but, on 

the fourth of March, a meſſage came from the 

king to the houſe, importing, © that it was not 

neceflary for the admiral to appear before them ; 

but that, if the houſe required it, the lords ſhould 

attend to affirm their evidence“: upon this the bill 

was read the third time, and paſſed, in the fulleſt 

houſe known in thoſe days (upwards of four hun- 
dred members being preſent, and. only ten or 

twelve voting in the negative); and the royal aſſent 

being given to the bill, the admiral was beheaded 

on the twentieth of the ſame month, by warrant 
from the regency, to which were ſet the hands of 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and of his 

brother the protector. On the tcatiold his beha- 

viour was very undaunted, and he perſiſted with his 

dying breath in declaring, that he had never com- 

mitted, or intended, any treaſon againſt the king 

or kingdom. Thus fell Thomas Seymour, baron 

of Sudley, contrary to the moſt effential rules of 
Juſtice, without being heard in his own defence: 

And here let every Briton congratulate himſelf on 

the invaluable acceſſion our liberties have obtained 

ſince that period, inaſmuch as the proceeding which 

was then held legal in the caſe ot the greateſt ſub- 
ject, would now be deemed infamous in that of 
the meaneſt felon. We are told by Strype, that 

indefatigable collector of hiſtorical anecdotes, that 

the admiral's hatred to his brother was carried even 

beyond his life, for he left behind him two letters 

for the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, calculated 

to incenſe them againſt the protector, whom he 

charged with endeavouring to alienate the king's 
affection from them, and to deprive them of their 
right of ſucceſſion. 1 rat 

_ Somerſet, when he ſigned the warrant for cutting 
off his brother's head, did in effect lay his own 
down upon the block ; for they who had been 
moſt forward in puthing the admiral to his fall, 
were the firſt to charge the protector with his 
blood. The nobility hated both, but thought it 
molt prudent to attack them ſeparately ; they re- 
ceived but too good encouragement from the pro- 
tector's unguarded conduct: he had begun a mag- 
nificent palace, ſince called Somerſet-houle, in the 
Strand ; the aſhes of the dead were diſturbed that 
its foundations might be laid, and churches robbed 
of their ſacred ornaments to decorate the riſing pile. 
Whatever private ſentiments the protector might 
entertain of thoſe matters, it was certainly im- 
politic at ſo critical a juncture for him to give 
fo fair a handle to his enemies ; but he truſted ro 
the popularity he had acquired, and in that to a 
broken reed, as the ſequel will ſhew. 

Jn the Jaſt ſeſſion of parliament, the lords paſſed 
an act, giving licence to every one to incloſe his 
own grounds, if he pleaſed ; bat the bill was thrown 
out by the commons: nevertheleſs the lords and 
great men went on incloſing their lands. This bred 
an univerſal diſcontent among the lower people, 
who imagined that a ſcheme had been formed 
to ruin them, and reduce them to flavery ; and 
their diſcontents now broke out into a ſtorm of 
civil commotion, ſhort indeed, but violent. The 
populace firſt took up arms in Wiltſhire and So- 
merſetfhire ; but fir William Herbert diſperſed 
them, and cauſed ſome to be hanged. Soon after 
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there were the like inſurrections in Suſſex, Hamp- 


ſhire, Kent, Gloceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwickſhire, 


Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, 
and Worceſterſhire. 

The protector, perceiving the flame was kind- 
ling all over the kingdom, ſought to prevent the 
direful conſequences of its ſpreading: pardons up- 
on pardons, and proclamations upon proclamations, 
were iſſued in favour of the diſcontented, even at- 
ter they had in many places committed overt-aCts 
of rebeilion. This lenity, inſtead of curing, fed 
the diſeaſe ; the people thought the protector to be 
on their ſide; that both the king and he were un- 
der awe of the great men; and that it was the bu 
ſineſs of the commonalty to give liberty to them, 
and relief to themſelves, 
The chief inſurrections were in Devonſhire and 
Norfolk ; in the former the people aſſembled 1n 
an armed body of fifteen thoutand ſtout able bodied 
men, under leveral leaders, the chief of whom was 
Humphrey Arundel, eſq. It was hoped at court, 


that this might as eafily be diſperſed as the other 


riſings; and the protector, being averle to extre- 
mities, ſent the lord Ruſſel, with a ſmall force, to 
ſtop their proceedings. This nobleman being too 
weak to encounter them in the field, treated with 
them at a diſtance, and encouraged them to make 
known their complaints, offering to ſend the ſame 
to the council. He hoped by this condeſcenſion 
to prevent the flames of rebellion from encreaſing 
to a rage too formidable; but the rebels, who in 
this county were more united than in other coun- 


ties, being moſtly papiſts, and the prieſts having 


gotten in amongſt them, had the inlolence to inſiſt 
on the following articles, without which they de- 
clared they would not lay down their arms. They 
demanded, 

% J. That all the general. councils, and the 
ancient canons of the church, ſhould be obſerv- 
ed. . 

« II. That the act of the Six Articles ſhould be 
again in force. | 

« III. That the maſs ſhould be in Latin, and 
the prieſt alone ſhould receive. 

« IV. That the ſacrament ſhould be lifted up 
and worſhipped, and thoſe who ſhould refuſe to do 
it, ſhould ſuffer as heretics. | 

« V. That the ſacrament ſhould be only given 
to the people at Eaſter, in one kind. 

« VI. That baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered at 
any hour, and at all times. | 

« VII. That holy bread, holy water, and palms, 


be again uſed, and images ſet up, with all the 


other ancient ceremonies. | 
« VIII. That the new liturgy ſhould be laid 
aſide; and the old offices, as well as the proceſſions, 


be reſtored. 
« IX, That all preachers, before their ſermons, 


and prieſts in their maſs, ſhould pray for the ſouls 
in purgatory- 

« X. That the people ſhould be forbid to read 
the Bible. | 

« XI. That Dr. Moreman and Mr. Criſpin 
ſhould be reſtored to their livings. 

« XII. That cardinal Pole ſhould be reſtored, 

« XIII. That every gentleman might have only 
one ſervant for every hundred marks of yearly rent 
belonging to him. | 
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« XIV. That half of the abbey- lands ſhould be 
taken from poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two of the 
chief abbeys in every county; and all the church. 
boxes for ſeven years ſhould be given to the ſaid 
houſes, that devout perſons might live in them 
who ſhould pray for the king and commonwealth. 

% XV. That for their particular grievances 
they ſhould be redreſſed, as Humphrey Arundel 
and the mayor of Bodmyn ſhould inform the king 
and council.” 

The regency received theſe articles with that in. 
dignation they merited ; and when the rebels found 
they were entirely rejected by the council, and 
ſolidly refured by archbiſhop Cranmer, they re- 
duced their demands to eight articles; but, as 
theſe were as intolerable as the former, the court 
broke off all manner of negociation with the De. 
vonſhire rebels, who, on the ſecond of July, laid 
ſiege to Exeter, and reduced the citizens, who alone 
detended it, to ſuch extremities, that they were ob- 
liged to live on horle-fleſh and every kind of ver. 
min. They were chiefly encouraged to the noble 
defence they made by an aged citizen, who, in the 
beginning of the ſiege, brought forth all his ſtock 
of proviſion into the market- place, and openly de- 
clared, ©* that he would feed with one arm and fight 
with the other, before he would conſent to ſurren- 
der the city to a rebel army.” Which declaration 
ſo animated the proteſtants, that they held out till 
the lord Grey of Wilton joined the lord Ruſſel with 
a large body of forces, and giving the rebels battle 
on the ſixth of Auguſt, put them to a total rout, 
numbers of whom ſuffered by martial law; and 
Arundel with ſome of the chiefs were executed at 
London ; while the citizens of Exeter, being re- 
lieved, experienced the gratitude of the king by 
grants of new privileges, and of their country by 
an univerſal applauſe of that loyalty which they in- 
herited from their anceſtors. 

| This, and the“ other inſurrections above-men- 
tioned, and not yet entirely ſuppreſſed, made it 
neceſſary for the government to put each county 
into the beſt poſture of defence human policy and 
the preſent exigence of affairs required and ſug- 
geſted ; and as the number of the king's forces 
were unequal to the ſervice they were daily called 
upon, it was prudently reſolved in a council to 
conſtitute and appoint lords lieutenants of coun- 
ties, whoſe commiſſions are dated July 24, and are 
therein ſtyled the king's juſtices as well as lieute- 
nants. They were, amongſt other very extenſive 
powers, commiſſioned to ſuppreſs all riots, routs, 
and rebellions, and to exerciſe martial law. Theſe 
commiſſions were to be renewed every year *. . 

The Devonſhire inſurrection was hardly quelled 
when another broke out in Norfolk, under the di- 
rection of of one Ket, a tanner, one Flowerden, a 
gentleman of fortune, and others. There, inclo- 
lures were firſt adopted as the chief grievance, as 
religion had been in Devonſhire ; but when their 
numbers increaſed to twenty thouſand, nothing 
would ſerve them but the ſuppreſſion of the gen- 
try, placing new counſellors about the king during 
his minority, and that ſomething ſhould be done 
in favour of what they called the old religion. The 
government rejecting theſe inſolent demands, the 
inſurgents marched to Norwich, their leader, Ket, 
aſſuming the title of Maſter and King of Norfolk and 
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Suffolk, forcing all perſons to follow his camp, and 
loading with irons all ſuch as made any oppoſition 
to his will. The rebels took polt at Menſhold-hill, 
which overlooks the whole city, and which being 
deſtitute of all fortifications, they entered at plea- 
ſure. Their leader, Ket, affecting great auſterity 
and regularity of conduct, held a court of judicature 
under a great oak (called the Tree of Reformation) 
on the top of the hill, forcing the neighbouring 

entry to obey his lawleſs ordinances, and com- 
mitting a thouſand enormities, under the pretence 
of redreſſing ſome abules. 5 

The lord- protector ſought to heal up theſe ſores of 
the commonweal by gentle applications: but the 
rebels having refuſed, with aggravating inſolence, a 

ardon that was offered them, the marquis of 
Northampton, a better courtier than a ſoldier, was 
ſent againſt them, with about a thouſand Engliſh, 
and a body of Italian horſe, under Malateſta, an 
experienced officer ; but the marquis advancing, 
contrary to his orders, to Norwich, he was routed, 
with the loſs of an hundred men ſlain (among whom 
was John lord Sheffield, anceſtor of the late duke of 
Buckingham), and about forty taken priſoners. 
The king then propoled to ſend his uncle Somerſet, 
with a royal army, to put an effectual ſtop to theſe 
outrages, and, by letters under his royal ſignet, 
ordered all the gentry of Eſſex to join him, on an 
appointed day : but whether the duke was afraid 
of loſing his popularity, or was ſwayed by any other 
motive, he very impoliticly declined going on the 
ſervice, and ſuffered the command of ſix thouſand 
foot and fifteen hundred horſe to be given to his 
enemy the earl of Warwick; who marched with 
great expedition againſt the rebels, came up with 
them at Duſſingdale, and, after a bloody engage- 
ment, put them to flight, killing upwards of 
two thouſand : their chieftains being taken, Ket 
was hanged on the walls of Norwich caſtle, his 
brother William on the top of Windham ſteeple, 
and nine of his principal followers on as many 
branches of the oak where Ket had exerciſed his 
arbitrary judicature. 

At the ſame time that the malecontents of Nor- 
folk began to riſe, thoſeof Yorkſhire alſo took arms, 
but their numbers never exceeded three thouſand. 
They aſſembled at Semor in the North Riding, and 
committed ſeveral outrages at firſt; but the vic- 
torious Warwick, after ſuppreſſing the Norfolk re- 
bellion, marched againſt, and quickly defeated 
them. Their ringleaders, Dare and Ambler, be- 
ing taken, were hanged at York, on the twenty- 
firlt of September. | 

But whatever acceſſion of ſtrength accrued to the 
royal authority within the realm by the cruſhing of 
theſe rebellions, the raiſing of them was a great 
diladvantage to the king's affairs in other coun- 
tries. It had diverted the forces deſigned for Scot- 
land; and Mr. de Thermes landing there, with 
freſh ſuccours from France, endeavoured to ſtarve 
the gallant garriſon of Haddington into a ſurren- 
der. The place, however, was ſupplied, from time 
to time, during the ſummer, with proviſions, 
though with great hazard and difficulty; but it be- 
ing thought impracticable to ſupply it in the win- 

ter, the earl of Rutland, lately made warden of the 
Eaſt Marches, in the room of lord Grey, marched 
thither with a ſtrong body of forces; and having 
demoliſhed the fortifications, on the firſt of Octo- 
ber brought off the garriſon, De Thermes ſoon 
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after took Broughty caſtle by ſtorm, putting all 
the defendants to the ſword, except the governor: 
ſo that nothing was left to the Engliſh of their con- 
queſts in that country, beſides the caſtles of Lau- 
der. Douglas, Eymouth, and Roxburgh. 

Nor were theſe all the ill conſequences of the late 
commotions. Henry II. of France, encouraged by 
the inteſtine troubles in England, made an effort 
to execute his favourite ſcheme of recovering Bou- 
logne to his crown. The court had been for ſome 
time apprehenſive that he had ſuch a deſign, and 
had employed ſir William Paget, ambaſſador at the 
Imperial court, to renew the alliance between the 
late king and Charles V. and to engage that prince 
to join in the defence of Boulogne; but Charles 
being now at peace with France, and not thinking 
it convenient for his affairs to be involved in a new 
war with that crown, rejected the propoſal. In the 
mean time Henry, like a good French politician, 
entered the territory of Boulogne at the head of 
an army, took ſeveral caſtles, equipped a powerful 
fleet, and attempted a deſcent on the iſles of Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey ; but a ſtout fleet of Engliſh men of 
war being ſent to ſea, attacked the French near 
Jerſey, and obliged Leo Strozzi, the French ad- 
miral (though an Italian by birth), to retire, with 
the loſs of a thouſand men ſlain in the action; and 
Boulogne was defended againſt the whole power of 
France for a conſiderable time. 

But now Somerſet finding himſelf diſappointed 
in the wiſhed-for alliance with the emperor, began 
ſeriouſly to think of concluding a peace with France 
and Scotland : he not only found himſelf unable to 
ſupport ſuch ruinous and expenſive wars, but he 
alſo knew that he could not cope with the enemies 
of the ſtate without money, and had experienced 
the difficulties and dangers that attend miniſters in 
demanding and raiſing new ſubſidies; again, he 
was fully bent to fulfil the great work of reforma- 
tion, which had been carrying on from the begin- 
ning; and in fine, a war gave the enemies of a 
prime miniſter too great an advantage over him, on 
account of the ill accidents it may produce; where- 
as a peace enables him to guard againſt their at- 
tagks; and he had received certain information, 
that the earls of Warwick and Southampton, his 
mortal enemies, were forming ſchemes deſtructive 
of his authority. In this ſituation then he reſolved 
to ſacrifice Boulogne, and to gain Henry to his aſ- 
ſiſtance: but when he came to propoſe the reſtitu- 
tion of that place in the council, though he backed 
his propoſal with the beſt arguments he could, it 
was rejected by the board with indignation; and 
ſeeing him unable to continue the war, they re- 
ſolved for that very reaſon to thwart his meaſures 
for an accommodation, and to embrace the firſt 
favourable opportunity that ſhould offer for de- 
priving him of his dignity. 

The preſent diſpoſition of the nation ſeemed to 
promiſe them great ſucceſs in the execution of their 
deſigns. The nobility and gentry were highly 
chagrined at the preference the protector ſeemed to 
have given the people in the affair of the incloſures, 
and the commotions conſequent thereupon; and as 
they imputed all the inſults they had lately received 
from the multitude, to his dilatory meaſures, and 
the countenance he had ſhewn the populace, fo 
they dreaded a renewal of the ſame diſorders from 
his preſent affectation of popularity. 
erected a court of requeſts in his own houſe, => 

the 
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the benefit of the poorer people; and he readily | 
embraced every other meaſure, by which he could 
promote their ſafety and welfare. But though 
Somerſet courted, and thought he had acquired 
(as he moſt ceitainly deſerved), the affect ions of 
the people, the intereſt which he had amongit them 
was far from being conſiderable; the popith party, 
which ſtill made a great part of the vulgar :Iliterate 
commonalty, were his inveterate enemies, and 
greedily laid hold of every opportunity to con- 
demn his conduct: the proſecution of his own 
brother, and the ſigning the warrant for his exe- 
cution, appeared in the eye of the world lo unna- 
- tural, that they exceedingly hurt his character; and 
the parade he ſhewed of his wealth in ereCting that 
magnificent palace in the Strand, which ſtill bears 
his name, and the havock he made of ſacred edi- 
fices on that occaſion, gave great offence to all de- 
grees of men. Theſe imprudent and impolitic ac- 
tions had given Somerſet's enemies but too great 
advantages, and they were relolved to make ule of 
them as a plauſible pretext for effecting his ruin. 

After ſeveral complaints, diſputes, and fruitleſs 
treaties tor an accommodation, the lord St. John, 
preſident of the council, the earls of Warwick, 
Southampton, and Arundel, with five other coun- 
fellors, met on Sunday, the ſixth of October, at 
Ely-houſe, in Holborn, where the carl of War- 
wick then reſided ; and, aſſuming to themſelves 
the whole power of the council, {ent for the lord- 
mayor and aldermen of London, and, after arraign- 
ing the protector's conduct in every point for which 
they had the leaſt pretence, required them to obey 
no orders but ſuch as ſhould be iſſued by themſelves. 
The king being informed of this ſeparate meeting 
of his counſellors, ſent ſecretary Petre to demand 
the reaſon thercof; but the junto forced him to 
ſtay with them till they deliberated on the ſtate of 
the nation; when, after having laid all the troubles 
and miſcarriages in the affairs of the ſtate to the 
charge of the protector, they ſent orders to the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower and the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council of London, expreſly forbid 
ding them any longer to acknowlege Edward, 
duke of Somerſet, for protector“. 

The protector, upon the news of this proceed- 
ing, removed the king to Windſor, and armed ſuch 
as he could aſſemble at that place and Hampton- 
court. This ſtep, by giving the diſcontented par- 
ty an additional and plauſible pretext for complaint, 
added ſtrength to the council; for the lord- chan- 
cellor Rich, the marquis of Northampton, the earl 
of Shrewſbury, ſir Thomas Cheney, fir John Gage, 
fir Ralph Sadler, and the lord chief-juſtice Mon- 
tagu, pretending to dread the fatal conſequences of 
ſuch à violence on the perſon of their ſovereign, 
Joined the other counſellors the very next day after 
their meeting; and they then wrote a moſt dutiful 
letter to the Ling, ſetting forth, that they meant 
not in any wile to behave as undutiful or contuma- 
cious ſubjects, but that they were diſguſted with 
the conduct of the duke of Somerſet and his mal- 
verſation, particularly for his having gathered an 
armed force about the royal perſon of their ſove- 
reign, and requeſted that the duke might be or- 
dered to appear and give the council ſatisfaction. 

Somerſet, having the ꝓerſon of the king in 


his power, was inclined to ſet all the attempts 
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of the council at defiance, and it was even re. 
ported that he ſhould ſay, „che King ſhould die 
firſt, if they proceeded to extremities againſt him,” 
This ſpirit, however, was but of ſhort duration. 
for, upon finding that the city and Tower had de. 
clared tor his enemies, and that even his beſt friends 
and confederates had abandoned him, he laid alide 
all thoughts of reſiſtance, and offered to ſubmit 
himſelf to the council, on condition they would 
promiſe to treat him gently; with the hopes of 
which he was for the preſent indulged: neverthe— 
lels, on the twelfth ot October, he was committed 
to the Tower, with ſome of his friends and adhe. 
rents, among whom was Cecil, who afterwards 
made ſuch a confiderable figure at the court of 
Elizabeth. On the fourtcenth, the duke was 
brought before the council, when they read to him 
his impeachment, which confiſted of the following 
articles. | 

« I. That he had not obſerved the conditions on 
which he had been made protector. 

„ JI. That he had treated with ambaſſadors, 
without notifying it to the council; and by his 
own authority kad ditpoſed of governments and 
biſhoprics. 

III. That he had held a court of requeſts in his 
own houſe.” The intent of this court was to hear 
poor men's petitions and ſulis; and vpon hearing 
them he either decided their buſineſs, or ſent his 
letters to the Chancery in their tavour : which was 
reckoned aſtopping the preceetings of the court, or 
influencing the judges, 

„ IV. That he had embaſed the coin. 

„ V. That he had iſſued out proclamaticns in 
the affair of incloſures, againſt the mind ot the 
whole council. 

« VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs 
the late inſurrections, but had even ſupported and 
encouraged them. 

VII. That he had occaſioned the loſs of the 
forts in the territory of Boulogne, by neglecting to 
furniſh them with proviſion and ammunition. 

« III. That he had endeavoured to inſtil into 
the king a bad opinion of his counſcllors, by per- 
ſuading him they intended to deſtroy him; and 
had even ordered ſome perſons to put the king con- 
tinually in mind of it, leſt he ſhould forge: it. 

„IX. That he had cauſed the lords of the 
council to be proclaimed traitors. 

NX. That he had maliciouſly not only put the 
king in great fear, by carrying him ſo ſuddenly to 
Windſor, but caſt him into a dangerous diſcaſc. 

« XI. That he had armed himlelf and ſervants, 
and left the king's ſervants unarmed; and that he 
intended to fly to Jerſey or Guernſey.” 

The duke not being prepared with an anſwer, 
was remanded back to the Tower, and tlie king 
was the ſame day carried back to Hampton- court, 
the marquis of Northampton, the earls of War- 
wick and Southampton, with the lords St. John, 
Ruſſel, and Wentworth, being appointed governors 
of his perſon, while the principal adminiſtration of 
the government was tacitly depoſited in the hands 
of the earl of Warwick, without any title that 
might give him a particular authority. In the 
mean time a revocation was publiſhed, by letters 
patent, of the authority of the governor of the 
king's perſon and protector of the realm, granted 
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to the duke of Somerſet: the cauſe of this revoca- 
tion was expreſſed to be, becauſe of the ill go- 
vernment, rule, and direction of the king's perſon, 
whereby it was brought into great danger; the 
ſub . ects, by civil diſſention, much annoyed ; the 
laws ſubverted, and the king's realms brought into 
peril of utter ruin.” But all the arts of the earl of 
Warwick, and his other enemies, could not bring 
che wiſer and the well-meaning part of the council 
to believe the duke guilty of any thing that was 
intentionally bad againſt the king or the conſtitu- 
tion: they indeed thought him too obnoxious to 
the landed intereſt of England, to continue longer 
at the head of affairs, and therefore willingly en- 

aged in meaſures that were taken for removing 
him, as well as for excluding him from ever return- 
ing to the ſame. | 
Thediſgrace of the protector- duke, and the change 
in the adminiſtration filled the papiſts with the moſt 

leaſing hopes, on the preſumption that the earl of 
— whoſe religious principles were thoſe of 
the popiſn communion, would reſtore the ancient 
faith and mode of worſhip ; but herein they were 
miſerably miſtaken, for Warwick had no religion 
but ambition, and, finding the king had imbibed 
a ſtrong attachment to the proteſtant doctrines, he 
was relolved to humour his inclinations, and not to 
run the riſque of loſing his point (which was to 
ſucceed Somerſet in his title and power) by any 
violent meaſures. With this view he publicly de- 
clared his intention to promote the reformation ; 
and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on Southamp- 
ton (who thought, by his intereſt, to have reco- 
yered the great-ſeal, and) who was the chief ſup- 
port of the Romaniſts, and regarded by Warwick 
as a dangerous rival, that he withdrew from court, 
and ſoon after died of chagrin. Several other 
changes were alſo made, all tending to ſhew the 
popiſh party that they were to expect no merit from 
their being inſtrumental in the downfal of the duke 
of Somerice. The earl of Warwick was made lord 
high-admiral of England, which office had been 
vacant ever ſince the execution of Seymour, the 
protector's brother; the lord St. John was created 
earl of Wiltſhire, and made treaſurer in the room 
of the duke of Somerſet ; Wootton was made ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in the room of ſecretary Smith ; 
and Bonner, biſhop of London, was committed to 
the Marſhalſea, for refuſing to comply with the late 
alterations and amendments made in the rites of 
the Engliſh church : and an attempt was made to 
oblige the princeſs Mary to diſmiſs certain prieſts 
ſhe kept to celebrate maſs in her houſe, and to con- 
form herſelf to the new-eſtabliſhed liturgy ; but 
the princeſs having gotten the emperor to intercede 
powerfully, that ſhe might be indulged in theſe re- 
ſpects, the court who did not chule to offend him 
at this juncture, winked at her conduct, and a ſtop 
was put to ſome proceedings that had been actual- 
ly begun againſt her upon this head. 

On the — of November the parliament 
ſat, agreeable to its prorogation in the beginning 
of the year. It was the ſame parliament that had 
been called together by the rs of Somerſet, and 
which had been ſo pliable to his will. We meet 
with but few acts of civil importpaſſed in this ſeſ- 
ſion: among the private acts, there wax one for re- 
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mour, to her blood; and another for pardoning 
Sharrington, who had been concerned with that 
nobleman in ſeveral dangerous and infamous prac- 
tices. | 

On the twenty-third of December, the late pro- 
tector-duke of Somerſet was brought to ſubſcribe 
the articles againſt himſelf, and to petition the lords 
for their interceſſion for the king's pardon to him- 
ſelf and family: this being read in the houſe of 
lords, it was looked upon as ſo abject a ſtep, that 
they could not help ſuſpecting it had been ex- 
torted from him, and therefore four temporal lords 
and as many biſhops were deputed to know the 
truth from the duke's own mouth, who reported 
from him, that he had voluntarily ſigned the con- 
feſſion. Upon this a bill was brought into parlia- 
ment aga:nſt him, upon the articles above - recited, 
and his ſigned confeſſion was urged as a proof of 
the charge: the bill went through the houſe; the 
duke was turned out of all his places, he was ſtrip- 
ped of all his goods, and fined in two thouſand 
pounds a year in lands. That we may finiſh the 
period of this great man's fall, we ſhall obſerve, 
that, on the ſixth of February following, he was 
ſet at liberty from the Tower, but confined to live 
within four miles of his own houle at Sion; nor was 
he to come to court or council, without being ſum- 
moned : and for the performance of all this, he was 
obliged to give bond for ten thouſand pounds; af- 
ter which he received the king's full pardon for all 
treaſons, offences, miſdemeanors, &c. 
Alfter this the parliament, which was truly pro- 
teſtant, to ſtem the current that was likely to run 
through the nation in favour of popery, upon the 
diſgrace of the duke of Somerſet, thought proper 
to rake ſuch meaſures as might guard the infant 
church from any attacks : thus we find they con- 
firmed the new Liturgy ; ordered all the prayers to 
ſaints to be ſtruck out of the primers publiſhed by 
the late king, and all miſſals, breviaries, &c. to 
be delivered up to ſuch perſons as ſhould be ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe; and commanded that 
they who had preſerved any images taken out of 
churches, ſhould burn ordeface them by a day fixed: 
they then granted the king a ſubſidy, after which 
they were prorogued, on the firſt of February. It 
was during this ſeſſion that the eldeſt ſons of peers 
were firſt permitted to fit in the houſe of commons, 
in the perſon of ſir Francis Ruſſel, who, by the 
death of his brother, becoming heir-apparent to 
the lord Ruſſel, it was carried, after a debate, 
that he ſhould abide in the houſe as he was before: 
ſo it is entered in the original journal of the houſe 
of commons, which is the firſt journal that was 
ever taken in that houſe *. 

On the ſecond of February, 1550, the day after 
the riſing of the parliament, William Parr, marquis 
of Northampton, was made lord high-chamberlain 
of England ; the lord Wentworth, lord-chamber- 
lain of the houſhold; fir Thomas Dacre, vice-cham- 
berlain and captain of the king's guard; and fir 
Anthony Wingfield, comptrollerÞ. 

The beginning of the year 1550 was taken up 
in negociations for a peace between France and 
England ; for, notwithſtanding the violent cla- 
mours which Warwick and his party had raiſed 
againſt the adminiſtration of Somerſet, they found 
themſelves obliged, now that they were inveſted 
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with the ſupreme authority, to purſue the ſame, or 
rather worle meaſures than that nobleman had 
adopted; but as Warwick had particularly ſigna- 
lized himlelt .againſt the propoſal for giving up 
Boulogne, he was forced to contrive to have it de- 
livered up in ſuch a manner, that it might appear 
to be the act of the council, without himſelf be- 
ing liable to the imputations he had lo laviſhly caſt 
upon another on the ſame occaſion. For this end 
he employed one Guidotti, an Italian merchant of 
Southampton, to engage the French miniſtry to 
propole a treaty, upon aſſurances that they might 
obtain Boulogne, upon which their king had ſo 
much ſet his heart. | 

The arttul Itahan performed his commiſſion ſo 
well, that he prevailed on the French court to ot- 
fer to make peace upon equitable terms, and to 
give a ſum of money in conſideration of the re- 
delivery of Boulogne ; which propoſal being laid 
before the Engliſh council, then entirely under the 
influence of Warwick, it was reſolved to ſend ple- 
nipotentiaries to treat with thoſe of France, at a cer- 
tain place in Picardy. Monſieur de la Rochepot, 
of the houſe of Montmorency, Gaſpar de Coligny, 
afterwards the famous admiral de Coligny, and two 
more, were appointed by France ; and the court 
of England made choice of Paget, lately created 
baron of Beaudeſert, the lord Ruſlel, ſecretary Pe- 
tre, and fir John Maſon: and in ſuch a hurry were 
the new miniſtry to have a peace at any rate, that 
by the end of February the treaty was concluded, 
the Engliſh being obliged to give up many of their 
ſtrongeſt demands. The terms of the treaty were 
as follow. 

“ I. All claims of either party to ſtand as they 
were. That the acts of private perſons, if not un- 
puniſhed by the maſters, ſhould not affect the 

ace : that there ſhould be on both ſides a general 
releaſe of priſoners, and commerce between the two 
crowns reſtored, and all ſhips of war to be recalled 
on either ſide. 

„ II. Boulogne, with the new conqueſts, to be 
reſtored to the French, with all the ordnance in 
it, which had belonged to the French, and that 
within ſix months. 

« III. The French to pay four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, each crown ſix ſhillings and eight 
pence (or one hundred and thirty-three thouſand 
three hundred and thirty three pounds (ix ſhillings 
and eight pence ſterling), for the charges and ex- 
pence the Engliſh had been at upon the place; 
one half upon the delivery, the other ſix months 
after; and either ſide to give fix hoſtages for due 
performance. 

« TV. That the forts of Douglas and Lauder, 
built by the Engliſh, with all the cannon, &c. be 
delivered to the Scots, except the cannon that was 
brought from Haddington : but if theſe two forts 
be not in the hands of the Engliſh in the event, 
the king of England ſhall be obliged to demoliſh 
the towns and caſtle of Roxburgh and Eymouth ; 
nor ſhall it be lawful for the Engliſh, French, or 
Scots to rebuild them. 

« V. Though the king of England ſhall reſtore 
Douglas and Lauder, yet he ſhall demoliſh Rox- 
burgh and Eymouth, provided the queen of Scot- 
land do the ſame with the caſtles of Douglas and 
Lauder; in which caſe it ſhall not be lawful for 
the ſovereigns of France, Scotland, or England, 
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nor their ſucceſſors, ever to rebuild Roxburgh or 
Ey mouth. | 

* VI. The kingdomof Scotland ſhall be compre. 
hended in this peace; and the Engliſh muſt not invade 
Scotland without a new and juſt offence given; and 
the queen of Scotland is obliged, within forty days 
after the date of this treaty, to certify to the king 
of England, under her great ſeal, that ſhe accepts 
the ſaid comprehenſion.” 

Thus, fays Mr. de Rapin, all the pains taken by 
Henry VIII. to ſecure a penſion, or rather a tri. 
bute, in lieu of the title he pretended to have to 
the crown of France, were rendered fruitleſs by 
this treaty, which contained in favour of England 
only one indeterminate reſervation of the claim, 
which had occaſioned the effuſion of much blood 
ſince the reign of Edward III. There remains to 
the kings of England only the empty title of king 
of France; none of Edward VT's ſucceſſors having 
ever ſeriouſly thought of proſecuting their pretended 
right. I his treaty, ſigned on the rwenty-fourth of 
March, was duly executed by the contracting par- 
ties; and Boulogne being delivered on the twenty. 
fifch of April, lord Clinton, the governor, was made 
high-admiral, the arrears of the garriſon were paid, 
the foreign ſoldiers diſmiſſed, and the Engliſh well 
rewarded for their gallant defence : Guidotti had a 
preſent of a thouſand crowns, with a penſion of the 
ſame value for life to himſelt, and two hundred and 
fifty to his ſon, for the pains he had taken in accom- 
pliſhing the treaty. It doth not appear whether 
mention was made therein of a match between Ed- 
ward and the French king's eldeſt daughter Eliza- 
beth, which Henry offered the Engliſh monerch as 
a ſort of amends for diſappointing him of the queen 
of Scotland ; but it became next year a ſerious af- 
fair. It ſeems, that when the treaty was brought 
to London to be ratified, the earl of Warwick 
feigned ſickneſs, not to be obliged to ſign a peace 
he had ſo much exclaimed againſt ; Hut this was 
only to impoſe on the public, ſince it is notorious 
that he ſigned all the orders and inſtructions, in 
In virtue whereof the plenipotentiaries had conclud- 
ed it. 

Great were the rejoĩcings ordered by the govern- 
ment for the celebration of this peace, but the na- 
tion in general was far for being pleaſed with it; 
the reſtitution of Boulogne, the propoſal of which 
had been made ſuch a fault in the duke of Somer- 
ſet, opened the eyes of the people, who began to 
be ſenſible that the king's glory and the good of 
the ſtate are but too often made ule of by thole at 
the helm to cover their own private ſchemes, with- 
out any regard to the public welfare. The mur- 
murs on this occaſion ſoon reached the ears of the 
attentive and politic Warwick, who, to divert any 
bad conſequences that the public reſentment might 
bring againſt the adminiſtration, undertook the 
popular office of enquiring into certain miſde- 
meanors of thoſe who had been entruſted with the 
management of the public money, many of whom 
he brought to a ſevere account. He alſo thought 
it neceſſary to make all the friends and well-wiſhers 
of the duke of Somerſet eaſy, rather than to pro- 
voke them; the lord Ruſſel was made earl of Bed- 
ford; Cecil had a promiſe to be made ſecretary of 
ſtate; the duke of Somerſet had hopes given him 
of being reſtored to his ſeat in the council; and, 


as a mark of lincere reconciliation, Warwick's — 
the 
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the lord Liſle, was contracted to a daughter of the 
duke's, and ſeveral of that nobleman's friends, who 
had been impriſoned on his account, were diſcharged 
upon their own recognizances. All the church- 
referments at this time went likewiſe in the chan- 
nel of the reformation, as we ſhall have occaſion to 
obſerve elſewhere. wed 

This year the famous Polydore Virgil, an Italian, 
who had been now forty years in England, had 
leave to go and ſpend the reſidue of his days in his 
own country, the king at the ſame time permitting 
him to enjoy his preferments here (viz. the arch- 
deaconry of Wells and a prebend of Hereford), in 
conſideration of his having employed the beſt part 
of his life in writing an hiſtory of England. 

This year likewile the city of London purchaſed 
of the king all the liberties of the borough of 
Southwark, for the ſum of one thouſand marks. 

Little more remains of a domeſtic nature, de- 
ſerving the notice of this part of our hiſtory for the 
year 1550 : however, before we proceed to the 
next, it will not be improper to mention what had 

aſſed in foreign countries, connected with this 
— 

Paul III. dying on the thirteenth of November, 
1549, the cardinals, who entered the conclave the 
twenty - ninth of the ſame month, agreed in a few 
days to raiſe cardinal Pole to the papal throne, and 
even came in the night to his chamber to adore 
him, according to cuſtom; but he deſired them to 
defer the ceremony till it was day, telling them it 
ought not to be a work of darkneſs. This ſcruple, 
unheard of till then, ſeemed to them ſo extraordi- 
nary, that ſome imputed it to ſtupidity; others 
were afraid, if Pole was pope, he would reform 
the court of Rome, and the college of cardinals in 
particular ; however this might be, from that mo- 
ment they thought of electing another pope. After 
which, being divided into three factions, they 
could not- agree upon the perſon till the February 
following, when they choſe the cardinal de Monte, 
who took the name of Julius III. He gave a 
ſtrange omen of what advancements he intended to 
make, when he gave his own hat (according to the 
cuſtom of the popes, who beſtow their hats before 
they go out of the conclave) on a mean ſervant of 
his, who had the charge of his money; and being 
aſked, what he ſaw in him to make him a cardinal ? 
He anſwered, as much as the cardinals had ſeen 
in him, to make him pope. But it was commonly 
ſaid, that the ſecret of this promotion was an un- 
natural affection to him“. 

In Germany, the emperor, having opened the 
diet of the empire about the end of July, would 
have obliged all the proteſtants to ſubmit to the 
determinations of the council, now removed back 
to Trent. Maurice, elector of Saxony, ſtrongly 
oppoſed it, but with ſo much caution and regard to 
the emperor, that he did not loſe his favour; on 
the contrary, the emperor agreed that the diet 
ſhould declare him general of the army of the em- 
pire, to end the war by the ſiege of Magdeburg, 
the only proteſtant town which yet held our. 
Maurice had great deſigns which the emperor knew 
not, till it was too late to hinder the execution. 

Scotland enjoyed great tranquility after the 
concluſion of the peace. James Hamilton, earl of 
Arran, in Scotland, and duke of Chatelereault, in 
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France, ſtill governed the kingdom as regent; but 
he was himſelf governed by the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, his natural brother, a man of a very 
lewd and infamous life. Let us return now to Eng- 
land, and fee what paſſed during the year 1551. 

As ſoon as the king found himſelf ditembar- 
raſſed from the war in Scotland, by that kingdom 
being included in the late peace with France, and 
that all foreign alarms were at an end, he followed 
the dictates of archbiſhop Cranmer, to promote the 
great work of reformation 3; and as the earl of 
Warwick was determined to preſerve the king's 
favour, he appeared very forward in aſſiſting there- 
in. On the twenty-eighth of January a commiſſion 
paſſed, for certain biſhops, laity, and clergy, to 
enquire after, repreſs, and extirpate the errors of 
the anabaptiſts, libertines, and heretics. On the 
thirteenth of February, Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and Bonner, biſhop of London, were de- 
prived of their ſees for attempting to obſtruct the 
reformation ; as were likewiſe Day, biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, Heath, biſhop of Worceſter, and Veſſey, 
biſhop of Exeter ; who, though they had ever com- 
plied with the new doctrine in tome particulars, were 
yet unwilling to embrace it in its full extent, and 
were known to have a ſtrong attachment to the old 
ſuperſtition, and had even done their utmoſt to re- 
ſtore it. By theſe ſevere, but neceſſary, proceed- 
ings, the whole nation was ſoon brought to an uni- 
formity of worſhip. 

The princeſs Mary alone continued to adhere to 
the maſs, and to reject the new liturgy : ſeveral at- 
tempts were made, both by the king and council, 
to perſuade her to embrace the principles of the 
reformation, bur to no purpoſe, ſhe perſiſting in 
her declaration of abiding by the religion of her 
forefathers. This ſubjected her to ſeveral mortifi- 
cations, and ſhe was at length ſo apprehenſive of the 
effects of her brother's diſpleaſure, that ſhe actual- 
ly reſolved to quit the kingdom, and had even con- 
certed aſcheme for that purpoſe with the governante 
of the Low Countries; but her deſign was diſco- 
vered, and meaſures taken to prevent its execu- 
tion. Her obſtinacy greatly incenſed the king, 
who had conceived an inveterate averſion to the er- 
rors of popery, and, in all probability, gave occa- 
ſion to the earl of Warwick's ſcheme to exclude her 
from the ſucceſſion, by ſetting up the lady Jane 
Grey upon the Engliſh throne at the demiſe of Ed- 
ward, as will be more particularly related here- 
after. 

In April this year, the kingdom was viſited with 
the ſweating ſickneſs. It firſt began at Shrewſbury, 
and ſpread towards the North, continuing till the 
month of October. Whoever was ſeized with it, 
died or recovered within ten hours: if the patient 
took cold, death enſued in leſs than three; if he 
ſlept, he expired raving mad within ſix: and this 
peſtilence raged chiefly amongſt young men of ro- 
buſt conſtitutions: and as it did not affect foreigners 
in England, ſo it ſpread amongſt the Engliſh alone 
reſiding in foreign countries. This ſickneſs carried 
off ſeveral of the nobility alſo, amongſt whom was 
the duke of Suffolk, ſon of Charles Brandon by 
his ſecond wife; as alſo, four days after him, his 
brother, who had ſucceeded him, by which means 
the title of Suffolk became extinct in the family of 
Brandon, which was next in ſucceſſion to the crown, 
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after the two daughters of Henry VIII. The 
earl of Warwick, who had already formed a de- 
ſign upon the crown in favour of his own family, 
cauſed Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet to be cre- 
ated duke of Suffolk, and himſelf duke of North- 
umberland, a title then alſo extinct by the death 
of Henry Piercy, the laſt earl of Northumberland: 
and he promoted his intimate friends, William 
Pawlet, lord St. John and earl of Wiltſhire, lord 
high-treaſurer, to the dignity of marquis of Win- 
cheſter, and ſir William Herbert was created earl 
of Pembroke: at the ſame time William Cecil was 
made ſecretary of ſtate, and knighted; and fir 
Robert Dudley, one of the duke of Northumber- 
land's ſons (the fame who was afterwards the great 
earl of Leiceſter), was ſworn one of the fix ordinary 
gentlemen of the king's chamber, which perhaps 
(ſays fir Richard Baker, in his Chronicle) had bet- 
ter never been, for after his coming into a place ſo 
near about him, the king enjoyed his health but a 
ſhort time : and indeed, by Warwick's forming 
his projects for the advancement of his family ſo 
early, it looked as if he Knew that the king had not 
long to live. 

Soon after theſe promotions, the marquis of 
Northampton, the biſhop of Ely, and ſome other 
perſons ot diſtinction, to the number of twenty-lix, 
were ſent in embaſſy to the court of France, to 
carry over to Henry the order of the Garter, and 
to deſire, in Edward's name, that commiſſioners 
1 be appointed, on the part of France, to treat 
of ſome matters of high importance which they had 
in charge: hereupon the cardinal of Lorraine, 
the duke of Guiſe, and admiral Chatillon, were 
appointed to confer with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
who opened the conference by demanding that the 


oung queen of Scots might be ſent over to Eng- | 


d, in order to perfect the marriage between 
king Edward and her; but to this the French an- 
ſwered, that this could not be, it having been long 
fince determined that the young queen ſhould el- 
pouſe the dauphin of France. Then the Englith 
9 — a marriage between Edward and the lady 

lizabeth, the French king's eldeſt daughter, which 
propoſal was very cordially received by the French 
commiſſioners; but when they came to treat of the 
portion to be given with the lady, the Engliſh de- 
manded at firſt a million and half of crowns, then 
fell to fourteen, and at laſt to eight hundred thou- 
ſand. The French, on their part offered at firſt 
one hundred thouſand crowns, then roſe to two 
hundred thouſand, and higher they would not go, 
alleging it was more than had been given with a 
daughter of France. Upon this the conferences 
were broke up : however, Henry returned his bro- 
ther of England's compliment, by ſending the mar- 
mal de Montmorency, at the head of a ſplendid 
embaſſy, with the order of St. Michael to Edward. 
After this the affair of the marriage was again re- 
fumed, the two hundred thouſand crowns were at 
laſt accepted, and the treaty of alliance and marri- 
age actually ſigned at Angers; but the death of 
Edward happening before the princeſs Elizabeth 
was of age, prevented the conſummation of their 

nuptials. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the queen dowager, 
who had been on a viſit to her daughter and her 
own relations at the-court of France, took England 
in her way back to Scotland, having obtained a 
lafe-conduct from Edward, and landing at Porti- 
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mouth, was there met by ſeveral of the Engliſh 
nobility, who condutted her to London, where ſhe 
took up her lodgings in the biſhop's palace : after 
a ſtay of near a week, during which time ſhe was 
magnificently entertained by Edward at Whitehall, 
ſhe departed, being attended by the ſheriffs of all 
the counties, till ſhe arrived on the borders of Scot- 
land. One Stuart, a Scotchman, being apprchend- 
ed in England about the latter end of the lummer, 
on a charge for intending to poiſon the young 
queen of Scots, was impriſoned, and afterwards 
lent over to France, to be there dealt with accord. 
ing to juſtice. This ſummer likewiſe a treaty was 
ſet on foot for the marriage of the princeis Eliza. 
beth, the king's youngeſt ſiſter, with the king of 
Denmark's eldeſt ſon; but the negociation was 
rendered fruideſs by the lady's poſit. vely declaring 
ſhe would not entertain thoughts of marriage with 
any one. 

Very many excellent regulations were, in the courſe 
of this lummer, ſet on foot for the furtherance 
ot commerce, the meliorating the coin, and other 
purpoles of national import: but all theſe uſeful 
ſchemes were likely to be interrupted, if not en- 
tirely defeated, by the civil commotions ariſing 
from the unbounded ambition of the carl of War- 
wick, now duke of Northumberland, who conſider- 
ed all increaſe of titles or poſſeſſions, either to him- 
ſelf or his adherents, only as ſteps to farther acqui- 
ſitions ; and finding that the duke of Somerſet, 
though deprived of his dignity, and even leſſened 

in the public opinion by his late puſillanimous con- 
duct, ſtill poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of popu- 
larity, he reſolved to ruin a man whom he regard- 
ed as the chief obſtacle to the accompliſhmeat of 
his towering projects. 
The alliance which had been ſo lately concluded 
between their families, had not been productive of 
any cordial union, and only afforded Northumber- 
land the means of effecting with more eaſe the de- 
ſtruction of his rival. He began his infamous de- 
ſign by alienating the affections of the young king 
from his uncle, whom he reprelented as a mott 
dangerous ſubject: he cauſed a report to be ſpread 
abroad, that the duke of Somerſet had cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed king in ſeveral counties, and 
that he was endeavouring to raiſe an armed force in 
order to poſſeſs himſelf of the king's perſon. His 
doors were watched, and notice given of all that 
went in or out; new inſults were every day offer- 
ed him, in order to drive him into action. Thus 
beſet, the unwary Somerſet often let fall ſome 
menacing expreſſions againſt Northumberland ; 
ſometimes he formed the raſh deſign of waſhing 
out the indignities offered him in the blood of his 
perſecutor z and at others reſolved to wait with 
patience till the king, being of age, ſhould be 
able to do him juſtice. 

In the mean time his treacherous confidents, who 
had been placed as ſpies about him by Northum- 
berland, informed his enemy of every paſſionate 
word which he uttered ; they diſcovered the pro- 
jects which they themſelves had ſuggeſted to him: 
and all this being made known to the king, who 
too readily believed the infamous tale, he aban- 
doned his unfortunate uncle, and agreed to a mo- 
tion which Northumberland made, to have him 
put under arreſt. 

Accordingly, on the ſeventeenth of October, at 
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night, the duke of Somerſet, the lord Grey, — 
an 
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n Seymour, Hammond and Newdigate, two 
7223 ſervants, ſir Ralph Vane, and ſir 
Thomas Palmer, were apprehended and committed 
to priſon: next day the ducheſs of Somerſet, with 
her favourites, Crane and his wife, ſir Miles Par- 
tridge, ſir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, and others, 
were taken into cuſtody. Sir Thomas Palmer, who 
had all along acted the part of a ſpy upon the un- 
forrunatz duke, charged him, upon oath, with a 
deſign “ to excite a rebellion in the North; to at- 
rack the horſe- guards on 2 muſter-day ; to take 
poſſeſſion of the Tower; and to raiſe an inſurrec- 
tion in London.” But the accuſation which ſeem- 
ed to be beſt founded was, that Somerſet had form- 
ed a project to murder the duke of Northumber- 
land, the marquis of Northampton, and the earl 
of Pembroke, at an entertainment which was to be 
made for them at lord Paget's. Crane and his wife 
corroborated Palmer's evidence with regard to this 
laſt deſign 3 and it appears that ſome raſh ſcheme 
of that nature had been propoſed, though no re- 
gular plot had been formed, nor any meaſures ta- 
ken for its execution; and Hammond acknow- 
jeged that the duke had armed men to guard him 
one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 

Upon theſe depoſitions, the duke was brought 
to his trial before his peers in Weſtminſter-hall, on 
the firſt day of December. He pleaded, ** Not 
guilty,” and deſired he might be confronted with 
his accuſers : but the meaſure he had given to his 
own brother was now returned into his breaſt ; he 
was denied this reaſonable requeſt, and the court 
proceeded to trial, when the duke was acquitted of 
treaſon, but condemned to death for felony, on a 
ſtatute paſſed in the reign of Henry VII. declaring 
it felony for any perſon to harbour the thought of 
killing a privy-counſellor. And here we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that among the peers who conſtituted his 
jury were Northumberland, Northampton, and 
Pembroke, whom decency as well as juſtice ſhould 
have reſtrained from ſitting as judges on the trial 
of a man, againſt whom they had declared an open 
enmity : add to this, that the marquis of Win- 
cheſter, another of his ſevere enemies, was appoint- 
ed high ſteward on the occaſion. 

After the court had paſſed ſentence, the duke fell 
on his knees, thanked them for the fair and open 
trial they had given him, and aſked pardon of 
the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 
Northampton, &c. for the enmity he bore them; 
but plainly declared that he never intended the 
leaſt act of rebellion againſt the crown or perſon of 
the king his nephew. The people, who ſincerely 
loved the duke of Somerſet, hearing the firſt part 
ot his ſentence, by which he was declared“ Not 
guilty of the treaſon,” and ſeeing the axe thereup- 
on turned from him, (becauſe he was condemned 
to be hanged), imagined he had been entirely ac- 
quitted, and manifeſted their joy by repeated ſhouts 
and acclamations, which was ſoon converted into 
lorrow when they were fully informed of his doom. 

We are now to attend the duke of Somerſet from 
the priſon to the block. From the time that he 
received ſentence his behaviour was calm, reſigned, 
and unaffected: he employed himſelf in reading 
and compoſing exerciſes of devotion. He made 
decent applications to the king for favour to his 
wite and family ; and on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 
nuary, 1552, he was brought to the ſcaffold on 

-— where he was to ſuffer. He was at- | 
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tended by Dr. Cox; and, after performing ſome de- 
votions, he addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech to the 
people, in which he declared his innocence to- 
wards the king, and his fidelity towards his coun- 
try, both in words and deeds: he ſubmitted to his 
fentence becauſe it was awarded by the law : he pro- 
feſſed his zeal and affection for the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and a great ſatisfaction in what he had done 
to promote it. 

When he had proceeded thus far in his ſpeech, 
a kind of panic all at once ſeized the people. 
Great precautions had been taken by the council 
tor keeping the citizens of London within doors, 
until the execution ſhould be over; and its hour, 
which was ſeven in the morning, was ſo carefully 
kept a ſecret, that ſome of the inhabitants of the 
Tower Hamlets were not ſufficiently apprized of 
it, though it was their turn of duty to have aſſiſted 
in guarding the ſcaffold at the time of execution : 
when they heard that the duke was brought our, 
they came in great confuſion towards Tower-hill; 
and in preſſing through a poſtern-gate, through 
which they were to pals, the confuſion increaſed ſo 
much, that the ſpectators at the execution were 
ſeized with a ſudden panic, as thinking ſome dread- 
ful event to be at hand. Upon this every man be- 
gan to ſhift for himſelf, and in the hurry ſeveral 
tell into Tower-ditch, and ſome were. hurt other- 
wiſe, During the conſternation, which was in- 
creaſed by till ſeeing the people running up to the 
ſcaffold, with arms in their hands, fir Anthony 
Brown came up on horſeback, through curioſity 
probably ; but the few who remained about the 
ſcaffold imagined he brought a pardon, and the air 
was filled with a general cry of “God fave the 
king!“ By this time the tumult ſomewhat abated, 
the guards took their poſts, and the people re- 
covered from their fright : Brown declared he 
brought no pardon, and a mournful filence enſued. 
The duke, who well knew that his fate was deter- 
mined, remained all this time unmoved upon the 
ſcaffold ; but by his actions endeavoured to a 
peaſe the tumult, and then proceeded in his Wage d 

He profeſſed all kind of regard for the perſon of 
the king; he exhorted the people to obedience, 
both to him and the council; he begged they 
would compoſe themſelves until he had received 
the penalty of the law; he declared that he died in 
peace with' all mankind; he aſked pardon of all 
whom he had offended ; and beſought the prayers 
of all preſent. 

Having finiſhed his ſpeech, he adjuſted himſelf 
with the utmoſt calmneſs to the block, on which 
he received the blow which finiſhed his life. 

Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, and fir 
Miles Partridge, were hanged; and fir Michael 
Stanhope with fir Thomas Arundel beheaded, as 
the duke's confederates: they all died as Chriſtians, 
but denying to the laſt the crimes for which they 
were ſuffered. Arundel, Stanhope, and Partridge, 
ſeem to have died proteſtants, for there 1s an order 
in the council-book, dated the eleventh of Febru- 
ary, for allowing them three proteſtant divines to 
attend them in their laſt moments. The lord Pa- 

et, chancellor of the duchy of Somerſet, and 
nown. to be in the intereſt of the duke, was, on 
ſome frivolous pretence, tried in the Star Chamber, 
and condemned in a fine of fix thouſand pounds, 
with the loſs of his office: to render his puniſh- 
ment the more ſevere, he was degraded from the 
4 K | order 
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order of the Garter, being deemed unworthy to en- 


Joy that honour, on account of the meanneſs of his 
irth. Lord' Rich, chancellor of the kingdom, 
was alſo deprived of his office, for having ſent a 
letter to Somerſet, warning him of the deſigns of 
the council: and it is remarkable that this lord, 
though a peer, and one of the higheſt officers of 
the 4H was not ſummoned to fit upon the trial. 
The ſeals were given to Goodrich, biſhop of Ely, 
with the title of lord-keeper. 
II day after the execution of Somerſet (Janu- 
ary 23), the king convoked a parliament, in which 
ſeveral laws were enacted, as well of a civil as of a 
religiousnature. A bill was broughtin and paſſed, for 
authorizing a new Common Prayer Book, accord- 
ing to the alterations which had been agreed upon 
laſt year. Another act was made for the people's 
more regularly frequenting divine ſervice. An- 
other bill paſſed, concerning treaſon ; and to this 
bill the commons annexed a clauſe, which was of 
infinitely more conſequence than the bill itſelf, viz. 
« That none ſhould be attainted of treaſon on this 
act, unleſs two witneſſes ſhould come and to their 
face aver the fact for which they were to be tried, 
except ſuch as ſhould make a voluntary confeſſion ; 
and that none ſhould be queſtioned (i. e. ſued) for 
any thing ſaid or written (againſt the king or go- 
vernment) but within three months after it was 
done This equitable and conſtitutional bill 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by all Northumberland's fac- 
tion, as it carried on the face of it a direct con- 
demnation of their late proceedings in the caſe of 
the unhappy duke of Somerſet: but, notwithſtand- 
ing all their arts, the bill paſſed both houſes, and 
has remained ever ſince one of the chief bulwarks 
of Engliſh liberty. 
In this parliament the caſe of Tonſtal, biſhop of 
Durham, made a great noiſe : he was one of the 
moſt eminent prelates of the age, as well on ac- 
count of his learning and abilities, as of the unble- 
miſhed integrity of his life and manners. Though 
he had oppoled, by his vote and influence, all the 
late innovations in religion, yet they were no ſooner 
paſſed into laws than he had always ſubmitted, and 
conformed himſelf to every ſyſtem of doctrine which 
was eſtabliſhed by authority : but not all his obe- 
dient and tractable conduct, or the unimpeached 
tectitude of his life and morals, could, ſecure him 
againſt the rapacious Northumberland, Who, having 
fixed his eyes on the rich revenues of the ſee of 
Durham, determined to get it into his hands, and 
to erect to himſelf a principality in the northern 
counties. To effect this ſcheme it was neceſſary to 
deprive Tonſtal of his ſee. | 

With this view he cauſed a bill to be brought in- 
to the houſe of lords, charging that prelate with 
miſpriſion of treaſon, in having neglected to give 
information of a deſign for raiſing a rebellion in 
the North, in the year 1548, which had been com- 
municated to him. Northumberland had intereſt 
enough to carry the bill through two readings in 
the houſe of peers ; but when it was ſent down to 
the commons, they inſiſted that witneſſes ſhould be 
examined; that the biſhop ſhould be confronted 
with his accuſers, and be permitted to ſpeak in his 
own defence : and that not being complied with, 
the bill was dropped. Nor was this the only mor- 
tification Northumberland met with from this par- 
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liament; for a bill ratifying the attainder 

duke of Somerſet and 12 1 * = 
wiſe thrown out by the commons, though it had 
paſſed the upper houſe : the miniſter therefore ge. 
termined to part with this parliament, and get one 
to his mind; accordingly it was diſſolved on the 
fifteenth of April, after having ſat near four years 
Juſt before the breaking up of the ſeſſion, North. 
umberland procured the vacant Garter, which had 


been Paget's, for his own ſon, the earl of Warwick. 


The affairs of Scotland underwent ſome altera. 
tions this year : the queen-dowager, on her return 
home from France, perſuaded Hamilton, earl of 
Arran, to reſign the regency, agreeable to the deſire 
of Henry II. and his miniſters, who, to lure him 
into a compliance, granted him a patent, by which 
he was created duke of Chatelerault in France 
with a penſion to ſupport that dignity: and the ear]. 
ſenſible that he could not hold his office a ainſt 
their will, acquieſced in the propoſal, notwithſtang. 
ing all the remonſtrances of his brother, the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, againſt his reſigning his 
dignity. . The prelate then entered into a powerful 
_— againſt che queen-regent ; but ſhe having 
had the addreſs to promiſe the reformed a free 
exerciſe of their religion in their own houſes 
found herſelf ſo ſtrengthened by their aſſiſtance, that 
ſhe eſtabliſhed herſelf in the government, in ſpite 
of the archbiſhop's attempts. 

The revolution in the affairs of Germany, in 
the courſe of this year, was much more conſiderable, 
The emperor's detaining the landgrave of Heſſe 
in priſon, contrary to his word of honour given to 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, and the marquis John 
of Brandenburgh, had extremely irritated thoſe two 
princes; and neither they nor the other potentates 
and ſtates of the empire could fee with patience the 
liberties of Germany invaded, and the freedom of 
religion deſtroyed. There was no way of procuring 
redreſs of theſe grievances, but by force; and mak- 
ing aleague with the king of France, they reſolved 
to take this method, and made preparations for war 
with all poſſible ſecrecy. The emperor had enter- 
tained ſome ſuſpicions of Maurice's deſigns, but 
was outdone by him in his own talent of diſſimula- 
tion; this prince's apparent frankneſs, and the art- 
ful management of one of his chief counſellors, 
whom he knew to be in the emperor's pay, ſerving 
to diſpel all his jealouſy. Thus were matters car- 
ried on for ſome months, till Maurice and the mar- 
quis of Brandenburgh, having on a ſudden aſſem- 
bled their forces, came, on the firſt of April be- 
fore Augſburg, and in two days time made them- 
ſelves maſters of that city. Then the confederates, 
ſeizing the paſſes of the Alps, to ſtop the march of 
foreign troops into Germany, forced the paſs de 
PEcluſe; and their way thus being opened into 
Tirol, they advanced with ſo much diligence thi- 
ther, that the emperor, who, in order to be near 
the council, had reſided there for ſome months paſt, 
had only a few hours time to fly thence with his 
court into the mountains of Trente, and, after 
wandering there all night, got to Viſtach, a town 
of Carinthia, on the borders of the Venetian ter- 
ritories. | 
He was ſtill averſe to an accommodation, in 
which his brother Ferdinand acted as mediator ; 
but the king of France having at the ſame time ad- 
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into Lorraine, with a ſtrong army, and de- 
m that his only deſign was to aſſert the liberties 
of Germany, which the emperor meant to enſlave, 
found admittance into the cities of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, and advanced as far as Straſburgh. 
Charles V. ſeeing no remedy, was obliged to enter 
into a treaty. The confederates hereupon pur a 
ſtop to the king of France's farther advance into 
the empire : bur this prince, though he complied 
with their requeſt, yet, not caring to loſe fo fine an 
opportunity for conqueſt, fell with an army into the 
county of Luxemburg, rook Damvillers and Stenay, 
and inveſted Iſoy. This progreſs of the French 
determined the emperor to ſubmit to the neceſſity 
of his affairs, and conſent to the famous pacifica- 
tion made at Paſſau, in the beginning of Auguſt. 
The chief conditions were, That a diet ſhould 
be aſſembled in ſix months, to conſider the moſt 
eaſy and proper means for appealing all diſputes 
about religion, for which an equal number of pi- 
ous, prudent, and pacific perſons on both ſides 
ſhould be choſen : that, in the mean time the em- 
ror, nor any other perſon, ſhould force the con- 
ſcience, or put a conſtraint upon the will, of any 
body, in point of religion; nor, by any act of 
violence, or under pretence of inſtruction, do any 
thing to the prejudice or flight of any perſon what- 
ſoever on the ſubject; but ſuffer all the world to 
live in peace and tranquility : that the princes of 
the Augſburg Confeſſion ſhould not moleſt the 
Romiſh eccleſiaſtics or ſeculars, but let them en- 
joy their eſtates and revenues, and exerciſe their 
juriſdictions and ceremonies : that the Imperial 
chamber ſhould do juſtice to all, without regarding 
their religion; and the proteſtants, having in it 
the number of ſeats belonging to them, ſhould, as 
well as the parties who had ſuits in the court, be 
at liberty to ſwear by God and the ſaints,” or by 
„God and. the goſpels,” at their option: and, in 
fine, that if they could come to no agreement in 
articles of religion, this agreement ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue for ever in its full force and vigour.“ Thus 
was the Interim, which had been executed only in 
very few places, entirely annulled ; the landgrave 
of Heſſe was ſet at liberty, as John Frederick, the 
deprived elector of Saxony, had been a little before; 
and all differences with the emperor 1a Germany 
were terminated, | 
This prince had ſtill a war on his hands with 
France, and applied to the court of England, pur- 
ſuant to his treaty with Henry VIII. A. D. 1542, 
for a ſuccour of five thouſand foot, or ſeven hun- 
dred crowns a day for four months, and for a decla- 
ration of war againſt France, within a month after 
making the requeſt, according to the articles of that 
treaty, in caſe the Low Countries, in which Lux- 
emburgh was deemed a province, was invaded. It 
was not proper for a — during his minority, to 
be involved in an expenſive war, or to break with 
the crown of France after an amity ſo lately con- 
tracted and ſworn on both ſides; and the Imperial 
miniſter was told, That Edward was not bound 
by his father's treacy againſt the intereſt of the 
realm; that the emperor, being preſſed to a new 
treaty, had declined the overture; that he had not 
performed the articles of that in queſtion, ſtopping 
the horſes, arms, and ammunition which the king 
had provided in the Low Countries for his late war 
with France; and not ſending him ſuccours againſt 
the French ravages about Calais, ſo that Edward was 
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under no obligation to comply with his demands, 
though he was willing to aſſiſt him againſt the 
Turks, and ready to uſe his good offices for a peace 
with France, in quality of a mediator.” Of all 
the powers in Europe, the king had certainly the 
moſt reaſon to be jealous of the emperor, whoſe 
projects for getting the princeſs Mary out of Eng- 
land were not calculated for his advantage, or for 
furthering his deſigns of a reformation in his 
nions, for the better carrying on of which it was 
very convenient that he ſhould have no diſputes 
with any of his neighbours; and accordingly thoſe 
debatable lands on the borders of Scotland, were 
ſettled on the twenty-fourth of September, by the 
lords Wharton and Conyers, fir Thomas Wharton, 
and fir Thomas Chaloner, in conjunction with the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
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Thus, at peace with all the world, he was not 


diverted from attending to the work he had moſt 
at heart, and cauſed the Common Prayer to be 
tranſlated into the French language, for the uſe of 
the inhabitants of the iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey. 
It was probably not ſo eaſy to find proper perſons 
capable of tranſlating it either into the Welſh or 
Iriſh languages, ſo that it did not appear in the for- 
mer till the fifth of queen Elizabeth; and if it hath 
not been tranſlated ſince into the latter language, 
it had been chiefly owing to the power which the 
Romiſh prieſts had over the ignorant, and conſe- 
quently bigotted, people, for whoſe uſe it muſt have 
been intended, who would never ſuffer a book to 
remain in their hands, ſo uſeful for their inſtruction, 
and ſo proper to bring them to a conformity in re- 
ligious worſhip. 


The acts for aboliſhing the papal ſupremacy and 


aſſerting the regal, for ſuppreſſing monaſteries, le- 
vying the twentieth of eccleſiaſtical preferments, 
and appointing the order of conſecrating biſhops, 
with ſome other of the late king's regulations, had 
paſſed in the parliament of Ireland ; but the coun- 
cil of England did not think it prudent, during 
Edward's minority, to puſh matters farther among 
a people ſo tenaciouſly addicted to the ſuperſtitions 
of the church of Rome, and of a nature not fo 
tractable as the Engliſh : their chief concern was 
to keep that realm quiet; with the additional force 
of four hundred men they attained their end to a 
ſurprizing degree, there not being the leaſt diſturb- 
ance there during all this reign; a ſtrong argu- 
ment of the prudence, integrity, care, and vigi- 
lance of thoſe entruſted with the government. Not- 
withſtanding this extraordinary precaution, the 
Engliſh liturgy was carried over thither, and, with- 
out any law of their own parliament to impoſe it, 
was uſed in moſt churches of the Engliſh planta- 
tions. John Bale was made biſhop of Oſſory; 
Goodacre, primate of Armagh; and other vacant 
ſees filled with perſons zealous for the reformation, 
which gained ground continually among the Engliſh, 
though, for want of inſtructors, the Iriſh ſepts re- 
mained in their wonted ignorance. 


It was likewiſe about this time that Thomas 


Sternhold, a groom of the privy-chamber, tranſ- 
lated ſome of the Pſalms into a barbarous Engliſh 
metre, and the reſt being ſoon after put into verſe 
by John Hopkins and others, in imitation of what 
had been done abroad by Clement Marot and Theo- 
dore Beza, people, fond of foreign cuſtoms, eſpe- 
cially of the Geneva faſhion, began to ſing them in 
their private houſes : the practice ſpreading from 
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thence to the churches, they ſang them there, 
without any authority or licence, before and after 
the liturgy and ſermon; ſo that not interfering with 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, it grew into a cuſtom by 
connivance, and hath continued ever ſince, with- 
out any exprels allowance, 

About this time the corporation of German mer- 
chants, who lived in the Steel-yard, was diſſolved, 
becauſe it was become detrimental to England, by 
engroſſing the whole woollen trade. The regent 
of Flanders and the city of Hamburgh earneſtly ſo- 
licited to have the company reſtored, but it was to 
no purpole. The court alſo ſet on foot a project 
for the advancement of the trade of England, by 
opening the two ports of Hull and Southampton, 
as free ports: but the execution of this project was 
defeated by the king's death. 

In the courſe of this year three great ſhips were 
fitted out, at the king's charge, for diſcovering a 
paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the north ſeas: the 
chief pilot and director in this voyage was Sebaſtian 
Cabot. Theſe ſhips failed as far north as the con- 
fines of Ruſſia; but they loſt their commander, ſir 
Hugh Willoughby, who, with all his ſhip's crew, 
were frozen to death. 

On the twenty-fourth of April this year, fir An- 
drew Dudley and the earl of Weſtmoreland were 
elected knights companions of the order of St. 
George. Some time before this, Edward had felr 
ſome ſcruples in countenancing this order upon the 
legendary footing on which ic then ſtood, and at 
laſt reſolved entirely to alter it. A commiſſion had 
been accordingly iſſued to the duke of Somerſet, 
and ſome other noblemen, for that effect; and, 
after mature deliberation, the popiſh ſtory of St. 
George was totally eraſed from the jewels and in- 
ſtitution of the order; and it was appointed that, 
inſtead of a George, the jewel pendant to the col- 
lar ſhould contain the figure of a knight, carrying 
a book upon the point of a ſword ; the book to be 
intitled „ vERBVM pr (the word of God),” the 
ſword, © PROTECT1O (protection).“ Some other 
ſtiff doctrinal alterations took place: and biſhop 
Burnet has, amongſt Edward's remains, publiſhed 
a paper, containing the whole. But thoſe altera- 
tions were diſuſed under queen Mary, and the old 
forms took place and ſtill continue. | 

The king had been at no extraordinary expence 
lince the treaty of Boulogne, and had received four 
hundred thouſand crowns for the reſtoring of that 
place; and the companies of London had paid him 
twenty thouſand pounds by way of compoſition for 
the annuities charged upon their lands by donors 
thereof, to defray the charges of their obits, and 
the chantries they had endowed: immenſe treaſure 
had been brought into his Exchequer, by the ſpoil 
of images and ſhrines, and the ſale of lands belong- 
ing to chantries, colleges, and free chapels; yet 
he was plunged in a debt of two hundred and fifty- 
one thouſand pounds; which he was the leſs able 
to diſcharge, becauſe the old revenue ariſing from 
the crown-lands had been much impaired ſince his 
acceſſion. In this ſituation it was thought proper 
to reduce the expences of his houſhold, by ſup- 
preſſing the tables that uſed to be kept for young 
noblemen, the maſters of requeſts, the ſerjeants at 
arms, and others; and to call ſuch officers to ac- 
count as had either fraudulently gotten any of his 
lands, or diverted any of his money to their private 
uſes. John Beaumont, maſter of the Rolls, was 
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convicted of having defrauded the king to the 
amount of twenty thouſand pounds, beſides other 
crimes; and, confeſling his guilt, forfeited all his 
offices, goods, and eſtate ; but very little to the 
king's benefit, all his lands being Immediate] 

granted to the earl of IHuntingdon, whole eldeſt {on 
Henry, lord Haſtings, was on the point of beine 
married to Catherine, the duke of Northumber. 
land's daughter. Whatley, one of the receivers 
for Yorkſhire, was fined two thouſand pounds and 
deprived of his office; he fared the worſe proba 
becaule he had been a zealous partizan of the — 
duke of Somerſet, the proſecutions chiefly fallin 


upon ſuch as lay under that imputation. It waz 


not, perhaps, mere reſentment that put Northum. 
berland upon exerciſing theſe ſeverities; his buſi- 
neſs was to force them by terror to be ſubſerviegr 
to his purpoſes, and particularly in the choice of 2 
new parhament, that would be more compliant 
than the laſt was with his meaſures ; a point in 
which he got the king to interpole by letters to the 
ſheriffs, recommending particular perſons by name 
all courtiers, to be choſen for certain counties, | 

The new parliament, thus modelled, met on the 
firſt of March, 1553, and, by their proceedings 
gave evident proots of their attachment to North. 
umberland. They gave the king a very conſider- 
able ſubſidy, with two tenths and two fifteenths, to 
be paid 2 This act of benevolence was 
introduced by a long preamble, inveighing agai 
the late duke of — . wry 
preſſions, &c. this was inſerted by Northumber- 
land, to let the king ſee how acceptable he and 
his party were, and how hateful the duke of So- 
merſet had been. The houſe next proceeded to 
gratify Northumberland with an act for ſuppreſſing 
the biſhopric of Durham, Tonſtal having been pre- 
viouſly deprived, on the fourteenth of Auguſt the 
preceding year. The king immediately diſpoſed of 
the ſaid biſhopric in this manner ; he founded a 
biſhopric at Durham, with a revenue of two thou- 
ſand marks per annum; and another at Newcaſtle, 
with one thouſand ; and its temporalities, being 
erected into a county-palatine, were beſtowed upon 
Northumberland ; who, having got all that he 
wanted of the parliament, and having ſome deſigns 
that were not ſo proper for their notice, cauſed the 
two houſes to be prorogued on the thirty-firſt of 
March, after ſitting only one month. 

Edward had, in the ſpring of the foregoing year, 
been ſeized with the meaſles, and then the ſmall- 
pox, and had got very well over both theſe diſ- 
tempers ; but in the beginning of this year he had 
been attacked by a very bad cough, which ended 
at laſt in a conſumption. The original of this ill- 
neſs was imputed to his having over-heated him- 
ſelf in ſports and exerciſes, during a progreſs that 
he had made in the preceding ſummer : but ſome, 
who pretended to have looked more narrowly into 
the matter, would have it, that they had obſerved 
a viſible decay in his health from the time that fir 
Robert Dudley (one of Northumberland's ſons) 
had been made one of the grooms of his chamber, 
and who was afterwards appointed his carver. It was 
hoped, however, that the king's youth, the ap- 
proach of ſpring, and the medicines adminiſtered 
by his phyſicians, might by degrees get the better 
of his diſorder ; but it proved of too malignant 4 
nature, and increaſed fo faſt, that when the parka- 


ment met in the beginning of March, the lords and 
commons 
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commons were obliged to attend him at Whitehall, 
to hear the reaſons of their being convened. 

Every degree of decay in the king's health was 
a ſpur to Northumberland, who had tor ſome time 
formed a deſign for raiſing his family to the throne 
upon Edward's deceaſe. He ſuffered none but his 
own confidents to approach the royal perſon ; he 
affected the moſt anxious concern for the young 
King's health and recovery; and by theſe hypocri- 
tical expreſſions of duty, he quickly got the firſt 
lace in his alfections as well as confidence. 

The reader may remember, that Henry VII. 
nad two daughters; the eldeſt married the king of 
Scotland; the younger, who was queen-dowager of 
France, married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk; 
and both left iſſue: but Henry VIII. Who was by 
act of parliament enabled to ſettle the ſucceſſion to 
he crown, had entirely omitted all mention of the 
deſcendants from his ſiſter the queen of Scotland, 
and, failing heirs of his own body, and their deſ- 
cendants, had limited the ſucceſſion to the heirs of 
the lady Frances Brandon, daughter to his ſiſter 
the queen-dowager of France, by her ſecond huſ- 
band, the duke of Suffolk, and wite to Grey, 
marquis of Dorſet, The duke of Suffolk, by an- 
other wife, left two ſons, who were youths of great 
expectation; but both of them dying of the ſweat- 
ing ficknels, the marquis of Dorſet, as we have al- 
ready ſeen “, was created duke of Suffolk in right 
of his wife (Frances Brandon), who had borne him 
three daughters, the ladies Jane, Catherine, and 
Mary: thus the lady Jane Grey, the eldeſt of 
| thoſe daughters, ſtood next in the parliamentary 
right of ſucceſſion by Henry VIIPs will, to the 
crown, failing the iſſue of Henry, who were king 
Edward and the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth : 
and Northumberland ſeeing that the king was faſt 
approaching to his grave, reſolved to put the pro- 
ject he had formed for the aggrandizement of his 
tamily into immediate execution. 

With this view he prevailed on the new duke of 
Suffolk, who was a good-natured eaſy man, and 
owed his advancement (of which he was not a little 
fond) wholly to his intereſt, to conſent to marry his 
daughter, the lady Jane Grey, to his (Northum- 
berl:nd's) fourth ſon, the lord Guildford Dudley; 
at the ſame time he ſo worked on the maternal ten- 
derneſs of the ducheſs of Suffolk, the young lady's 
mother, that, though ſhe ſtood in the order of 
ſucceſſion before her daughter, ſhe not only con- 
ſented to give her the preference to herſelf, but alſo 
to give the ſame preference to any heirs male that 
might afterwards come of the ſaid lady Jane's body, 
But Northumberland thought it proper to ſtrengthen 
himſelf by other alliances, and therefore effected a 
match between the lady Catherine Grey, ſecond 
daughter to Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon 
to the earl of Pembroke; at the ſame time he be 
ſtowed his own daughter Catherine upon lord Haſt- 
ings, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Huntingdon. Theſe 
marriages were celebrated about the middle of May, 
this year, and with ſo great pomp and magnificence 
that the people, who hated the perſon and ſuſpect- 
ed the deligns of Northumberland, could not for- 
bear expreſſing in the warmeſt terms their indigna- 
tion at ſeeing ſuch public demonſtrations of joy, 
while the health of their beloved ſovereign was in 
luch a languiſhing condition. 
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Theſe previous ſteps taken, the crafty Northum- 
berland prepared to put the finiſhing hand to the 
completion of his ambitious proje&, by perſuad- 
ing the dying king to alter the ſucceſſion. For this 
purpoſe he took occaſion to repreſent to Edward, 
whoſe youth and bodily infirmities made him eafily 
ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, and whoſe zealous 
attachment to the proteſtant religion made him 
dread and expreſs the moſt fatal conſequences to its 
profeſſors, ſhould fo bigotted a papiſt as his ſiſter 
Mary aſcend the throne, that the only way of pre- 


venting the misfortunes which threatened his people 


and the new religion, was by excluding the princeſs 
Mary from the ſucceſſion, and transferring the crown 
to lady Jane Grey, a power with which he was in- 
velted equally with his father; he repreſented that 
the princeſs Elizabeth could not help ſharing her 
ſiſter's fate, becauſe the only pretence they could 
uſe againſt Mary was her illegitimacy, and that 
equally affected Elizabeth, as the marriages of both 
their mothers had been declared unlawful by act of 
parliament. 

This expedient was well reliſhed by Edward; 
the intereſt of his religion was his prevailing care, 
which on this occaſion ſurmounted every other con- 
ſideration: he knew the lady Jane Grey to be a 
lady not more diſtinguiſhed by the accompliſhments 


| of her perſon, than by the endowments of her 


mind, and that, moreover, ſhe was ſtrongly atrached 
to the proteſtant religion, and every way worthy of 
a throne, and he therefore determined to leave her 
the crown; but it was neceſſary for his chief officers 
of ſtate and his judges to ſign his will. 

On the eleventh of June, therefore, Montagu, 
the chief. juſtice of the Common Pleas, Baker and 
Bromley, two of the judges, the king's attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, attended the king and coun- 
cil, by order, when Edward gave them a ſcheme of 
what he deſigned concerning the ſucceſſion, which 
he ordered them to extend and engroſs in a proper 
form. After ſome debate, they refuſed to comply 
with this order, alleging, that in framing ſuch an 
act they ſhould render themſelves liable to the pains 
and penalties of high- treaſon, according to act of 
parliament. The duke of Northumberland was ſo 
incenſed at their refuſal, that he behaved in the 
moſt indecent manner, inſomuch that the lawyers 
were afraid of his proceeding to ſome perſonal vio- 
lence againſt them. Edward himſelf ſeverely re- 
primanded them for their refractorineſs: in a word, 
partly by threats, and partly by letters of pardon 
granted in their favour by anticipation, they were 
prevailed upon to draw up the act of conveyance, 
which was ſigned by all the other judges, except 
fir James Hales, who, though a friend to the Re- 
formation even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, conti- 
nued obſtinately to refuſe ſetting his hand thereto. 
Of the officers of ſtate Cranmer alone oppoſed this 
ſcheme, and endeavoured to diſſuade Edward from 
altering the ſucceſſion: he alleged that his hand could 
not without perjury go to Edward's deſtination of 
the crown, becauſe he had ſworn to the obſervation 
of Henry's will : nevertheleſs this great man ſuffer- 
ed his hand to belie his conſcience ; for, at Ed- 
ward's earneſt intreaty, and Northumberland's au- 
thoritative inſtances, he ſigned this unjuſt will, 

It was remarked, that after this ſettlement was 
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| made, Edward's difeaſe grew daily worſe, and all 


408 hopes 
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of fir Henry Sidney, ſon-in-law to the duke of 
Northumberland. It has been already obſerved, 


this reign are, perhaps, as well regiſtered (ſays 


any other hiſtorian, 
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s of his recovery vaniſhed : to render the mat- | 
ter ſtill worſe, the phyſicians were diſcharged by 
Northumberland's advice, and he was committed 
to the care of an ignorant old woman, who engaged 
by her noſtrums to reſtore the king in a ſhort time 
to his former health and vigour. The conſequence 
of which was what may eaſily be ſuppoſed ; every 
bad ſymptom was inflamed; his cough increaſed, 
and the putrefaction of his lungs daily got ground, 
till at length he reſigned his breath at Greenwich, 
on the ſixth day of July, 1553, in the ſixteenth 
year of his age, and after he had reigned ſix years, 
five months, and nine days. He died in the arms 


that Edward, before his death, acquired a character, 
which the moſt accurate and faithtul hiſtorians have 
thus handed down to us. | 

King Edward was in his perſon beautiful, of a 
ſweet aſpect, and eſpecially in his eyes, which 
ſeemed to have a ſtarry livelineſs and luſtre in them. 
He kept a book, in which he wrote the characters 
of all the chief men of the nation, all the judges, 
lord lieutenants, and juſtices of the peace through- 
out England, marking down their way of living 
and their zeal for religion. He had ſtudied the 
buſineſs of the mint, with the exchange and value 
of money: he allo underſtood fortification, and de- 
figned well : he knew all the harbours and ports in 
his own dominions, as alſo in Scotland and France, 
with the depth of water, and way of coming into 
them. He had acquired ſo great knowlege in fo- 
reign affairs, that the ambaſſadors who were ſent 
into England, publiſhed very extraordinary things 
of him in all the courts of Europe. He took notes 
of almoſt every thing he heard, which he firſt wrote 
in Greek characters, that thoſe about him might 
not underſtand them; and afterwards copied out 
in the journal, or diary, that he kept : this journal, 
written with his own hand, is ftill preſerved in fir 
John Cotton's famous library, from whence the 
learned biſhop Burnet tranſcribed and publiſhed it, 
in his ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion. In it the moſt conſiderable tranſactions in 


biſhop Nicolſon) by the young king himſelf, as by 


Hieronymus Cardanus, the famous Italian philo- 
ſopher, as he paſſed through England, waited on 
young Edward, and was ſo charmed with him, that 
he every where ſpoke of him with the higheſt en- 
comiums; and even after the king's death, when 
nothing was to be got by flattering, he wrote the 
following character of him. 

„All the graces were in him: he had many 
tongues; when he was yet but a child, together 
with the Engliſh, his natural tongue, he had both 
Latin and Ds, nor was he ignorant of the 
Greek, Italian, and Spaniſh, and perhaps ſome 
more; but for the Engliſh, French, and Latin, he 
was perfect in them, and was apt to learn every 
thing : nor was he ignorant of logic, of the princi- 
ples of natural philoſophy, nor of muſic. The 
tweetneſs of his temper was ſuch as became a mor- 
tal; his gravity becoming the majeſty of a king; 
and his diſpoſition was ſuitable to his high degree. 
In ſhort, that child was ſo bred, had ſuch parts, and 
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racle of a man.” Afterwards he adds, “He was 
a marvellous boy : when I was with him, he Was in 
his fifteenth year of his age, in which he ſpoke 
Latin as politely and readily as I did. He began 
to love the liberal arts before he knew them, ang 
| to Know them before he could uſe them; and in 
him there was ſuch an attempt of nature, that nor 
only England, but the world, had reaſon to lament 
his being ſo early ſnatched away. When the gravity 
of a king was needful, he carried himſelf like an old 
man; and yet he was always affable and gentle, as 
became his age. He played on the lute; he meddled 
in ſtate- affairs; and in bounty, he did in that imj. 
tate his father; though his father, even when he 
endeavoured to be good, might have appeared to 
have been bad; but there was no ground of ſuſ 
pecting any ſuch thing in the ſon, whoſe mind was 
cultivated by the ſtudy of philoſophy “.“ 

But notwithſtanding thele encomiums, we cannot 
help confeſſing, with a modern hiſtorian, that it is 
difficult to reconcile either to his boaſted humanity 
| or penetration, his conſenting to the death of his- 
uncle Somerſet, who had ſerved him faithfully, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe that he wanted reſolution to with. 
ſtand the importunities of his miniſters, and was 
deficient in that vigour of mind, which often exiſts 
independent of learning and culture. 

Edward, before he died, had the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing his pious defign of beſtowing a magnificent 
charity upon the city of London fully executed, 
There were vaſt ſwarms of beggars and poor people 
ſtrolling abour the city of London ; and biſhop 
Ridley, in a fermon, the laſt year, before the king, 
had earneſtly recommended the ſettling ſome con- 
ſtant method for their relief: Edward, much af- 
tected with what he had heard, ſent for the biſhop; 
gave him great thanks for his good exhortation ; 
and, diſcourſing with him about the proper means 
of bringing about ſo good a work, it was thought 
adviſeable ro conſult the lord-mayor and aldermen 
on the ſubject. In conſequence hereof, a general 
contribution was made in the city, towards pre- 
paring and furniſhing the hoſpitals of Chriſt-church, 
and of Sr. Thomas, in Southwark; the ſcites 
whereof, with the lands and revenues of the diſ- 
folved priories of Little St. Bartholomew and St. 
Thomas, had been given by Henry VIII. about a 
fortnight before his death to the city, but nothing 
had been done to fit them up for the purpoſe de- 
ſigned : a ſubſcription was likewiſe ſet on foot for 
| a weekly contribution towards the maintenance of 
thoſe holpitals, till they ſhould be better endowed; 
and the citizens contributed very generouſly to 
both theſe charitable undertakings. The Cecayed 
buildings in both places were thereupon repaired, 
and the work carried on with ſo much diligence, 
that on the twenty-third of November, a great 
number of ſick and maimed people were taken in- 
to the hoſpital of St. Thomas, and no leſs than 
four hundred children put into Chriſt's hoſpital, all 
of them to be cloathed, lodged, and ſubſiſted at 
the charge of the city, till other means could be 
provided for their future maintenance. The king, 
delighted with the forwardneſs and liberality of the 
citizens, ſent for the lord-mayor and aldermen on 
the tenth of April, and gave for ever his palace of 
Bridewell to the city, to be employed for the relief 


was of ſuch expectation, that he looked like a mi- 


of ſuch vagabonds and thriftleſs poor, as ſhould 
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See the original in Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, vol. ii. Collect. 
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be ſent thither to receive chaſtiſement and be kept 
to labour. The hoſpital founded in the Savoy, by 
Henry VII. for the relief of pilgrims and travellers, 
had of late been made an harbour of idle fellows, 
vaoabonds, and ſtrumpets; and the maſter and 
brethren being ſent for to the king, were perſuaded 
to reſign it into his hands, with all its goods, lands, 
and revenues. His majeſty, immediately upon this 
ſurrender, aſſigned a yearly rent of ſeven hundred 
marks, with all the beds, bedding, and other fur- 
niture, towards the maintenance of the work-houle 
of Bridewell, and the hoſpital of St. Thomas. The 
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letters patent confirming this grant, with a licence 
of mortmain for enabling the city to purchaſe lands 
to the value of four thouſand marks a year, for the 
better ſupporting thoſe other hoſpitals, were paſſed 
on the twenty ſixth of June, about ten days before 
he died. 

The remains of this young monarch were depo- 
ſited in the chapel of St. Peter's church Weſtmin- 
ſter, near the body of king Henry VII. his grand- 
father, with great funeral pomp, and the unfeigned 
mournings of an affectionate people. 


e 


The IN TERRE GNU M between the Death of King EDwaRD VI. 
and the Proclaiming the Lady Mary Queen. | 


HERE hath hardly ever been a breach in 

the order of ſucceſſion to the crown of any 
country, but it hath proved the ſource of a civil 
war; and England would at this time have been in- 
volved in that calamity, had not the general bent 
of the nation diſcovered itſelf ſo fully 1n favour of 
the true lineal heir. 

Northumberland, by whoſe intereſt with the de- 
ceaſed king the ſettlement on lady Jane had been 
made, reſolved at all events to ſupport her right; 
but, conſcious of his own unpopularity, and abun- 
dantly ſenſible of the oppoſition he had reaſon to 
expect, he thought it neceſſary to proceed with the 
utmoſt caution. And firſt he concealed the king's 
death as well as he could for ſome days; and, in 
order to get the two diſinherited princeſſes into his 
power, perſuaded the councit to write to them in 
their brother's name, deſiring their attendance, un- 
der pretext that his bad ſtate of health required the 
aſſiſtance of their counſel, and the conſolation of 
their company. | t 

Mary readily accepted the invitation, and was 
actually come as far as Hunſdon, in Hertfordſhire, 
before ſne diſcovered the ſnare laid for her. At this 
place ſhe received a letter from the earl of Arundel, 
acquainting her of the death of the king, of the 


ſettlement of the crown on the lady Jane Grey, and 


of the deſign to ſeize on her perſon. Theſe tidings 
convinced her of the neceſſity of immediateiy pro- 
viding for her own ſafety ; the ſudden death of a 
ſervant furniſhing her with a pretence that he died 
of the plague, ſhe returned back with ſo much 
haſte that ſhe travelled near fourſcore miles without 
ſtopping, and retired to Kenninghall, in Norfolk, 
from whence ſhe wrote, on the eighth of July, to 
fir George Somerſet, ſir William Drury, fir Wil- 
liam Waldegrave, Clement Higham, and other 
gentlemen of that neighbourhood in her intereſt, 
lignifying to them the king's death, and her right 
to the crown, and requiring them to attend her 
there without a moment's delay, and with all the 
power they could get in readineſs. Circular letters 
were ſent the next day to the principal nobility and 
gentry in every county of England, requiring them 
to aſſiſt her in the defence of her crown and perſon. 
The ſame day (the ninth of July) ſhe likewiſe 
wrote to the council, upbraiding them with keep- 


whom they knew to be the next heir to the crown; 
sand although (ſhe ſaid) ſuch a proceeding plain- 
ly indicated their having formed ſome undutiful 
deſign againſt her; yet ſhe promiſed to receive 
them into her favour, and to pardon what had 
been done amiſs, provided; they would forthwith 
proclaim her queen.“ To which letter the council 
returned the following anſwer, ſigned by twenty- 
one of its members : That ſhe could not pretend 
to the crown, ſince ſhe was born of an unlawful 
marriage, diſſolved by a legal ſentence, confirmed 
by more than one parliament: that ſhe ought to 
give over her pretenſions, and acknowlege queen 
Jane for her ſovereign, who was now in poſſeſſion 
of the throne, by virtue of the late king's let- 
ters patent, under the great-ſeal of England: 
they therefore ſtrictly charged her not to diſturb 
the peace of the nation, aſſuring her that, in caſe 
ſhe ſhewed herſelf obedient, they were ready to do 
her all the ſervice they could in duty; and at the 
ſame time threatening her with the evil conſe- 
quences of her non-acquieſcence *,” _ | 
Mary, on receiving this letter, not thinking her 
perſon ſufficiently ſecure where ſhe then was, with- 
drew toFramlingham caſtle, on the coaſt of Suffolk, 
that ſhe might, if the ſituation of her affairs ob- 
liged her to it, have an opportunity 'to eſcape with 
more eaſe into Flanders. And here ſhe not only 
aſſumed the title of queen, but found many friends 
hearty enough to proclaim her title in the city of 
Norwich ; and ſhe was daily joined by others, with 
all their followers. | | 
And now Northumberland, finding that he could 
no longer diſſemble, reſolved to throw off the maſk, 
and act in a more open and undiſguiſed manner; 
he therefore engaged the council to depute him 
and the duke of Suffolk to Sion-houſe, a pleaſant 
ſeat on the banks of the Thames, where the lady 
Jane then was, to give her notice of being appoint- 
ed by the — 4 king to aſcend- the throne, 
The young lady, though only ſixteen years. of age, 
had a moſt accompliſhed perſon, the moſt amiable 
diſpoſition, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed parts : be- 
fide the knowlege of the modern tongues, ſhe way 
thoroughly verſed in the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages; wholly taken up in literary reſearches, her 
heart was a. ſtranger to the calls of ambition: ſhe 


ing her brother's death ſo long a ſecret from her, 
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had been educated with the late king, for whom 
ſhe 
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ſhe had a moſt ſincere affection, ſo that ſhe received 
the news of his death with tokens of unfeigned 
concern : and as ſhe had never been conſulted 
about the ſettlement, or informed that his death 
was to ſet the crown upon her head, the notice now 
given her, that ſhe was called to the throne filled 
her with the utmoſt ſurprize. She was ſo far from 
receiving theſe tidings with joy, that ſhe even told 
the two dukes that ſhe would not accept of the 
crown, alleging the preferable rights of the prin- 
ceſies Mary and Elizabeth, and warning them of 
the fatal conſequences that muſt neceſſarily attend 
ſuch a hazardous, and, in her opinion, criminal 
enterprize, earneſtly beſeeching them to let her 
8 in the private ſtation in which ſhe was 
orn. 

Overcome at laſt by the importunities, rather 
than reaſons, of her father and father- in-law, and, 
what had ſtill more weight with her, thoſe of the 
lord Guildford Dudley, her huſband, whom ſhe 
paſſionately loved, and who was indeed worthy of 
her affection, ſhe was perſuaded to give up her 
own ſentiments, and to regulate herlelf by their ad- 
vice and direction: but this ſhe did with ſo much 
reluctance, that it might truly be ſaid her conſent 
was rather extorted than given. The kings of 
England were, at that time, wont to pals the firſt 
days after their acceſſion in the Tower of London, 
and thither Northumberland immediately con- 
ducted the new ſovereign, the lovely victim of her 
family's ambition. 

The next day, being the tenth of July, lady Jane 
Grey was proclaimed queen of England, with the 
uſual formalities, in the city of London; which 
being ſo contrary to the expectation of the people, 
who had not the leaſt notion of thislady's immediate 
acceſſion to the throne, they received the news 
with ſilent ſurprize, nor were any of thoſe acclama- 
tions heard, which are uſual on ſuch occaſions ; 
even the heralds ſeemed to do their office un- 
willingly; and though orders were ſent for her 
being proclaimed throughout the realm, they were 
not oblerved farther than ten miles from London. 
The diſcontent of the people, which aroſe from 
their hatred to the duke of Northumberland, and 
his arbitrary meaſures, was not a little increaſed by 
an ill· timed act of ſeverity in the government, who 
ordered one Gilbert Pot, a vintner's ſervant, to be 
ſet on the pillory, with his ears cut off and nailed 
to it, on the very day the lady Jane was proclaimed, 
only for expreſſing himſelf in a lighting manner of 
the new queen. 

As the council expected that Mary would exert 
all her intereſt to oppoſe their proceedings, it was 
thought neceſſary to notify queen Jane's acceſſion to 
the crown by proper ambaſſadors to foreign courts, 
and to the emperor in particular, to whom Richard 
Shelley, eſq. was immediately diſpatched, with in- 
ſtructions to omit nothing to ſecure the friendſhip 
of Charles, which would neceſſarily influence other 
courts in favour of the new ſettlement, and diſ- 
courage the party of the princeſs Mary, which muſt 
chiefly rely on the emperor's aſſiſtance. Shelley 
left London indeed, but judging that the preſent 
ſtate of affairs muſt ſoon undergo an alteration, 
he waited in England to ſee what the alteration 
might be. 

In the mean time Mary neglected nothing on her 
part to aſſert her title to the crown; and ſhe ſo 
managed, by poſitively promiſing to leave reli- 
. 7 


joined by numbers of the nobility and gentry; in 
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gion in the ſame ſtate ſhe found it, reſerving to 
hericlt no more than a liberty to profeſs her own 
faith, thatſhe engaged the peopleof Suffolk and Nor. 
folk, though ſtrongly attached to the Reformation 
to hazard their lives and eſtates in her quarrel, 
Theſe her promiſes being ſpread abroad, ſhe was 
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particular Bourchier, earl of Bath, and Katcliffe, 
earlof Suſſex, fir Thomas Mordaunt, fir John Whar. 
ton, ſir William Drury, fir Henry Bedingfield, and 
ſir Henry Jernegan, perſons whoſe intereſts lay in 
the adjacent counties, repaired to her ſtandard, and 
brought her a ſtrong reinforcement. Sir Edward 
Haſtings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, hay- 
ing been ordered by the council to levy troops for 
the ſervice of lady Jane, carried over to Mary all 
the forces he had ailembled, amounting to no leis 
than four thouſand men; even a fleet which had 
been ſent by Northumberland to cruize on the coaſt 
of Suffolk, and prevent the eſcape of Mary, or the 
landing of foreign forces to her aſſiſtance, being 
driven by a ſtorm into Yarmouth, put themſelves 
and their crews under her command, 
Northumberland receiving advice of this unex- 
pected event, ordered an army which was in readi- 
neſs in the neighbourhood of London, to march 
immediately towards Newmarket, appointing the 
duke of Suffolk for their general, being determin- 
ed to remain himſelf with the lady Jane; but the 
counſellors, who wanted to remove him out of the 
way, repreſented to Jane the imminent danger to 
which her father would be expoſed, and at the ſame 
time perſuaded Northumberland to take upon him 
the command, extolling his known valour, his ſu- 
perior military ſkill, and the dread which his name, 
already terrible 1n Norfolk, by his victory in the 
late reign, would ſtrike into the inſurgents. 
The duke could have wiſhed to have been ex- 
cuſed this ſervice, well knowing the neceſſity of 
his preſence in the council, of whole ſteadineſs he 
was not well aſſured; but as it was not entirely in 
his choice to accept or refuſe the command, he 
yielded to the entreaties of his daughter and the re- 
monſtrances of the council, and made preparations 
for his departure the next day, ſending his ſon, the 
earl of Warwick, before him, with five hundred 
horſe, to Bury; and, having taken a ſolemn leave 
of the lords, none of whom embraced him with 
greater marks of affection, or more cordial wiſhes 
tor his ſuccels, than the earl of Arundel, he ſet out 
on Friday the fourteenth of July, towards Cam- 
bridge, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, the lord Grey of Wilton, with other 
noble men, and a gallant troop of ſix hundred horlc, 
attending him thither; and having paſſed the Sun- 
day in that place, he put himſelf the next morning, 
July 17, at the head of the army, which had ren- 
dezvouſed at Newmarket, and amounted to ſix 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, with which 
he advanced the next day to Bury. 
Upon the news of his march, ſome of Mary's 
friends adviſed her to retire abroad; and had the 
duke advanced with an expedition proper to expreis 
the reſolution of an intrepid and enterprizing ge- 
neral, ſhe might have perhaps taken that ſtep; but, 
inſtead of acting with the vigour the exigence ot 
the caſe required, he made but very {low marches, 
and ſo gave Mary's friends an opportunity of com- 
ing and ſwelling the number of thoſe who had em- 


barked in her intereſt. When Northumberland ” 
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f ury, he found that great numbers of his 
2 ſo that he = under a neceſſity 
of ſending to London for farther ſuccours; and he 
wrote in ſharp terms to the council upon the ſub- 
ect: but he ſoon found that perſons who govern 
by terror, are always hated ; and whatever obſe- 
quiouſneſs is paid them, during their proſperity, 
they are ſure to be deſerted in their greateſt need, 
W 
of their circumſtances. ; 
The council conſiſted of the following perſons, 
viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-chan- 
cellor, the dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, 
the marquiſſes of Wincheſter and Northampton, 
the earls of Arundel, Shrewſbury, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, and Pembroke, the lords Cobham and 
Darcy, fir Thomas Cheney, fir Robert Cotton, fir 
William Petre, fir William Cecil, fir John Cheeke, 
fir John Maſon, fir Edward North, and fir Robert 
Bowes : theſe were divided into three parties ; the 
one ſecret papiſts, headed by the earl of Arundel ; 
another, true proteſtants, headed by archbiſhop 
Cranmer ; the third, and indeed the greateſt part, 
were of no religion, but blindly followed that which 
was uppermoſt, who, after having embraced the 
eſtabliſhment of Henry VIII. with the ſame caſe 
had followed that of Edward VI. and were ready to 
reſume the Romiſh religion, whenever it ſhould 
ſuit beſt with their temporal intereſt. This may 
robably be ſaid to be the character of Northum- 

| Ld himſelf, for though he profeſſed the reform- 
ed religion, the proteſtants had a very bad opinion 
of his integrity; ſo that, notwithſtanding Jane was 
a true proteſtant, it plainly appears that religious 
zeal alone was not ſufficient to keep the counſel- 
lors in her intereſt; on the contrary, they were 
diſpoſed to forſake her rather than remain under 
the (laviſh ſubjection of that duke, whoſe pride 
could bear no contradiction, and whoſe tyranny 
* brought upon him their almoſt unanimous 

tred. 

Pleaſed therefore with this opportunity, which 
Northumberland's letter gave them, to get out of 
the Tower, in which place they had all been as it 
were confined by the crafty miniſter, on the pre- 
tence of attending upon the perſon of Jane till her 
coronation, they left the place as if they intended 
to ſer about making levies to reinforce the duke 
but, having aſſembled in Baynard's caſtle, a houſe 
belonging to the earl of Pembroke, they invited 
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thither all the noblemen in town whom they con- 
ceived to be well affected to queen Mary; and 
when they were met, the earl of Arundel opened 
the conference by a ſpeech, in which he inveighed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the cruelty and in- 
juſtice of Northumberland, his inſatiable avarice 
and unbounded ambition, the criminal project 
which he was engaged in for altering the ſucceſſion, + 
and the great wickedneſs in which he had involved 
the whole council; and concluded with moving, that 
they might return immediately to their duty and 
allegiance which they owed to their lawful ſovereign; 
by proclaiming Mary queen, as the only way left 
them to preſerve the ſtate, and recover their own 
loft honours.” 

This propoſal was ſeconded by the earl of Pem- 
broke, who, laying his hand on his ſword, ſwore 
he was ready to fight with any man who ſhould pre- 
ſume to oppoſe ſo ſalutary a meaſure: but indeed, 
there appears to have been little occafion for this 
bravado of his lordſhip; for, after a very ſhort de- 
bate, the majority expreſſed their approbation of 
the propoſal, and the lord-mayor and aldermen 
were ordered to attend immediately; when the 
council declaring their reſolution to have the prin- 
ceſs Mary proclaimed, theſe venal magiſtrates 
diſcovered the greateſt alacrity and chearfulneſs in 
executing their orders for that purpoſe; ſo, mount- 
ing their horſes, they rode in a body to the Croſs in 
Cheapſide, where Mary was proclaimed queen of 
England by ſir Chriſtopher Barker, principal king 
of arms, on the nineteenth of July, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon: Te Deum was ſung in 
the cathedral of St. Paul's, and the event was ce- 
lebrated with great rejoicings on the part of the po- 
pulace: even the duke of Suffolk, who commanded 
in the Tower, finding that all reſiſtance would be in 
vain, ordered the gates to be thrown open, and im- 
mediately declared for queen Mary. Then repair- 
ing to his daughter's chamber, he told her that ſhe 
muſt now put off her royal robes, and be contented 
with a private life; to- which ſhe replied, as with 
great truth ſhe might, that ſhe would put them off 
with infinitely more pleafure than ſhe had put them 
on; which ſhe would never have done but in obe- 
dience to him and the reft of her relations. And 
thus the lady Jane, after ſhe had enjoyed, or rather 
ſuffered, the vain pageantry of royalty for the ſpace 
of ten days, reſigned it into the hands of thoſe 


who had loaded her with it. 
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1 firſt ſtep taken by the council, after pro- 
claiming the lady Mary queen, was to diſ- 
ich the. earl of Arundel and lord Paget to Fram- 
gham caſtle, to give that princeſs an account of 
what had been tranſacted in her favour; and the 
next day they ſigned an order to the duke of 
Northumberland to diſband his forces, and behave 
himſelf as became a dutiful ſubject. 

The proceedings of the council not only influ- 
enced the city of London, but ſtrengthened the in- 
mw of Mary throughout the nation; and ſo ter- 
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rified Northumberland, that, before the orders for 
diſbanding the army could reach him, being pre- 
informed of the reyolution at court, and plainly 
perceiving that he could not keep a ſufficient force 
together, he obeyed before-hand, and, it is ſaid, 
meditated his own ſafety by flying out of the king- 
dom; but being prevented in this ſcheme by his own 
guards, he endeavoured to gain Mary's favour by 
an early ſubmiſſion and teſtimonies of zeal for her 


ſervice : he not only diſbanded his army, with a 
|. profeſſion of his own voluntary regard for the PR 
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lic good and peace of the nation, and the molt ſin- 
cere affection tor the queen, but aſiembled as ma- 
ny as would attend him on the occaſion, and pro- 
claimed his new ſovertign, flinging up bis hat in 4 
tranſport of joy, and crying, God tave queen 
Mary!“ 

Mary, however, was not to be deceived by this 
hypocritical behaviour in one whom ſhe knew to 
be a molt inveterate enuny to bericlt and family, 
and acted as he did only bccaule it was not longer 
in his power to play any other part; and therefore ſhe 
committed tothe carlof Arundel tht agreeable charge 
of departing immediately and atreſting the duke of 
Northumberland, wich his ſons and chiet accom— 
plices. When that proud and haughty man learned 
trom Arundel the purport of his viſit, he, who in 
his protperity had tyrannized over this very carl and 
the reſt of the council, fell at his feet in the molt 
lubmiſtive manner, and implored his favour. Arun- 
del, enjoying that abject behaviour which is ſo pe- 
culiar to fallen inſolence, told the duke he muſt 
obey the queen's orders; and he took into cuſtody 
at the ſame time the earl of Warwick and the lord 
Henry Dudley (Northumberland's ſons), ſir An- 
drew Dudley, his brother, the earl of Huntingdon, 
the lord Haſtings, fir John Gates, fir Henry Gates, 
fir Thomas Palmer, and Dr. Sandys, who, by 
Northumberland's order, had preached up lady 
Jane's title at Cambridge, All theſe were lent up 
to London, and committed to the Tower, on the 
twenty fifth of July. Soon after, the duke of 
Suffolk, lady Jane Grey, and lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, her huſband, were, by Mary's orders, taken 
into cuſtody : but Mary being deſirous, in the be- 
ginning of her reign, to render herſelf popular by 
the appearance of clemency, and as the counſel- 
lors alleged, in excuſe of their conduct, that they 
had acted from fear and compulſion, ſhe indulged 
molt of them with a pardon. Much about the ſame 
time HNidley, biſnop of London, and the marquis of 
Northampton, were arreſted and ſent ta the Tower. 

On the chirtieth of July, Mary ſet gut, with a 
large train, ſrom the caſtle of Framlingham for 
London, where ſhe was met by the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, with a body of two thouſand men. That 
lady, though ſhe was far from aſpiring to the throne 
by force of artis and the eituſton of her country's 
blood, thought it not prudent to remain an idle 
ſpectator of the tranſeclions conſequent upon the 
lcath of Edward, and, to defend her own perſon, 
had railed the above body of men from the neigh- 
bouring country, who readily came in to protect 
her, and to obey her orders during the troubles 
that ſcemedl to threaten the kingdom; but her high- 
neſs being injormed of her ſiſter's ſucceſs, and the 
entire ſubiniion of lady Jane's party, marched with 
her littic army to join Mary, anti had the addrels to 
gain her confidence for the pretent, pretending 
that thoſe men had been railed for her ſervice, 
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On the third of Auguſt Mary made a very pomp- 


ous entry into London, 479 ,ciging -rhrough the 
City to the Tower, ſhe, at her entrance, called for 
and had prefented to her the old duke of Nortolk, 
who had been under ſentence of death there, ever 


ſince the laſt year of her father's reign, the lord 


Courtney, ſon to the marquis of Excter, and a 
priſoner likewiſe ever ſince his father's attainder, 
the ducheſs of Somerſet, and Stephen Gardiner, 
biſnop of Wincheſter, who all knechng down, ſhe 
embraced them in th moſt affectionate manner, 
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and biſhop Gardiner, ſhe had ſent directly for ca. 
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laying, “ Theſe are my priſoners,“ and ordered 
them inſtantly to be ler at liberty. The next day 
the lord Courtney was created earl of Devonſhirc . 
the reſtored Stephen Gardiner to his biſhopric of 
Wincheſter, and a few days after made him high- 
chancellor of England; yet this was the very man 
who had {ubſcribed to her mocher's divorce, and 
even written publicly agaiatt the lawfulneſs of her 
marriage with Henry VIII. 

On the fifth of Auguſt, Edmund Bonner, late 
biſhop of London, pritoner in the Marſhallea, and 
Cuthbert Tonital, the old biſhop of Durham, 2 
priſoner in the King's Bench, had their pardons, 
and were reinſtated in their ſees. Shortly after, all 
the biſhops who had been deprived during the reign 
of Edward VI, were reſtored to their biſhopric; 
and the new ones removed; as Ridley from London, 
and Bonner replaced in his room, Story from 
Chicheſter, and Day reinſtated z Miles Coverdale, 
of Exeter, went out to make room for Welt, and 
John Hooper was outed from Worceſter, which 
was filled by Heath. Likewiſe all bencliced clergy. 
men that were married, or would not renounce the 
reformed religion, were put. out of their livings, 
and others of the popiſh communion put in their: 
rooms. ie ia. 

On the tenth of Auguſt, the duke of Norfoll, 
the earl of Shrewſbury, and Stephen Gardiner, 
were ſworn of the privy-council ; and that {me 
day the earl of Arundel, for his good offices, re- 
| ceived the order of the Garter. + and the late kin 2's 
obſequies were performed, with this remarka l 
circumſtance, that though Day preached the funeral 
ſermon, Cranmer adminiſtered the jacraments, and 
performed the ſervice of the dead, according to the 
rites of the retormed church ot Lngland : but a 
maſs of Requiem, at which the queen affified, 
with all the ceremonies of the popiſn church, was 
that ſame day publicly ſaid for him in the Toner. 

The ſucceſs which Mary had met with in ailert- 
ing her right to the crown, had bcen chiefly owing 
to the reſolution of -the Suffolk men, who, upon 
Mary's promiſe to continue the laws and the reli- 

ion eſtabliſned by king, Edward in the manner 
ſhe found . it, * riſqued their lives and for- 
tunes in her cauſt, and ęnahled her to ſurmount the 
greateſt difficulties that, ohſtructed her advance- 
ment to the throne, without bloodſhed: but it is 
very certain that Mary: was: determined to make 
promiles, oaths, juſtice, ang, even intereſt itſelf give 
way to her favourite project of reſtoring the religion 
of the church of Rome. 

Her firſt care, after ſecuring the perſons of thoſe 
from whom ſhe expected the greateſt oppoſition, 
was to conſult her truſty friends how beſt tc e!!cc: 
the intended overthrow of the reformed religion; 
and ſhe was diſpoſed to keep no meaſures, but to 
forte the kingdom to turn immediately to what {10 
called the union of the catholic church; and had 
not been for the more artful counſels of the emperor 
dinal Pole, as legate, to reconcile England to the 
pope : but they diſapproving ſo hazardous a tcp, 
it was deferred by Mary for the preſent, win con- 
rented herſelf with publiſhing a liberty o co. 
[ſcience in affairs of religion. | 

This declaration was made by the queen in 
council, on the twelfth of Auguit, and great care 
was taken to render it as public as polſible, and to 
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magnify it as a great inſtance of the queen's get | 
rolity. 
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of the law ful queen of the realm, but of an uſurper, 
and therefore could be no warrant for him: and 
that any perſons againſt whom there was nothing 
upon record were deemed innocent in the eye of 
the law, and might be admitted on any jury.“ 
From this laſt anſwer the duke foreſaw that any ob- 
jection he could make would be over- ruled; he 
therefore conteſſed the indictement, and referred 
himſelf to the queen's mercy. His example in 
this particular was followed by the earl of War- 
wick and the marquis of Northampton, who were 
tried at the ſame tribunal, and all three condemned 
to death as traitors. Sir John and fir Henry Gates, 
fir Andrew Dudley, and fir Thomas Palmer pleaded 
guilty, and underwent the ſame ſentence. ; 
The duke of Northumberland, with his two con- 
federates, fir John Gates and fir Thomas Palmer, 
who had aſſiſted him with their evidence to take 
away the lite of the duke of Somerſet in the late 
reign, were particularly marked out as perſons 
againſt whom the people were moſt clamorous, and 
had but two days allowed them to prepare for ex- 
ecution on Tower hill. Biſhop Gardiner, indeed, 
who was, the day after his condemnation, made 
lord high-chancellor, is ſaid to have interceded for 
him; but Northumberland was found to be a man 


fo utterly void of principles, and at that time ſo ob- 


noxious to all parties, that his life might be of diſ- 
ſervice, and therefore it was reſolved to ſhew him 
no mercy. Accordingly, on the twenty-ſecond of 
Auguſt, he was conducted to the ſcaffold, where 
he confeſſed that he had always been a Roman ca- 
tholic in his heart, and expreſſed great ſorrow for 
having plundered the effects of the church, eſpeci; 
ally as he could not now make reſtitution ; but 
whether theſe were his real ſentiments, which he 
formerly concealed from intereſt or ambition, or 
whether he hoped by this declaration to render the 
queen more favourable to his family, no one can 
pretend to determine. His head being ſtruck off, 
it was with his body interred in the ſame vault 
where Henry VIII's two beheaded 
the late duke of Somerſet lay. Sir John Gates 
and fir Thomas Palmer ſuffered the ſame day : the 
reſt of the condemned priſoners were firſt reprieved, 
and afterwards pardoned. 
The queen having, by her laſt proclamation, and 
her other acts, evinced her affection to popery, now 
added a ſtronger proof of her reſolution to extir- 
pate the Reformation ; for being informed that the 
zople of Norfolk and Suffolk (who had proved ſuch 
Fahful friends to her and her cauſe) relying upon 
the virtue of her promiſe to protect them in the ex- 
erciſe of the reformed religion, had tranſgreſſed the 
prohibitions contained in. her proclamation, ſhe 
ordered the magiſtrates of the county to puniſh 
ſeverely the delinquents; and Mr. Dobbs, one of 
the members for thoſe parts, preſuming to put the 
queen in mind of the ſervices thoſe counties had 
rendered her, and the promiſes ſhe had made to 
them, was ſet in the pillory for three days. 

And now the miniſtry being reſolved to execute 
the queen's plan for reſtoring the old religion, began 
with the removing thoſe who ſeemed to have the 
moſt credit with the people: they therefore ordered 
Mr. Bradford, one of the two proteſtant miniſters 
who had reſcued Bourne in the late tumult at St. 
Paul's, to be ſent to priſon ; and confined his com- 
panion Rogers to his own houſe, from whence he 


was afterwards removed to gaol. Judge Hales, | 
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who alone of all his brethren had refuſed to ſign the 
inſtrument which had transferred the crown to lad 

Jane Gray, was impriſoned in the Marſhalſea, for 
charging the juſtices of Kent ro conform to the 
laws of Edward VI. not yet repealed : but the truth 
ſeems to have been, that he was obnoxious as be. 
ing a proteſtant. He was removed to the Comp. 
ter, and afterwards to the Fleet, where he was ſo 
affected at the report of the calamities that the 
warden told him were contriving againſt thoſe who 
would not change their religion, that it turned his 
brain; and he ſeveral times attempted, and at laſt 


perpetrated, his own death. 


Judge Montagu, who was alſo a proteſtant, was 
turned out of his place, and fined, a thouſand 
pounds for only having aſſiſted in drawing up the 
ſettlement of the crown in favour of lady Jane; 
and Bromley, a bigotted papiſt, was put in his 
room, though this latter had not only aſſiſted in 
drawing up the ſame deed, but had likewiſe readi- 
ly agreed to lign it. - Hooper, biſhop of Gloceſter, 
and Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, were impriſoned 
for not ſubmitting to the queen's order, by which 
ſne had empowered the chancellor, biſhop Gardi- 
ner, ſingly to grant licences to preachers; and Co- 
verdale, biſhop of Exeter, was confined to his own 
houſe on the ſame account. Peter Martyr, pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Oxford, ſuffered ſo many 
inſults and indignities from the enemies of the Re- 
formation, that he was obliged to take refuge in 
Cranmer's houſe at Lambeth, though that prelate 
was in no condition to protect himſelf, for the court 
had already devoted him to deſtruction. 

Bonner, who was his ſworn foe, had ſome time 
before induſtriouſly given out, that Cranmer had 
engaged to the queen to make a public recantation 
of his errors, and to return into the boſom of the 
Romiſh church, This report ſo exaſperated the 
good old prelate, who ſaw that Bonner's ſcheme 
was to delude the people into a compliance with 
popery under the ſanction of his name, that he 
thought it incumbent on him to draw up ſome pub- 
lic teſtimony againſt this aſperſion; and he drew 
up a declaration, in which he called the queen her- 
ſelf to witneſs, that he never made her any ſuch 
promiſe, as his enemies had alleged; and offered, 
with Peter Martyr and four or five others whom he 
would chuſe, to defend, in a public diſputation, 
the liturgy, doctrines, and every part of the Refor- 
mation and the late king, as agreeable to thoſe of 
the primitive church, and warranted by the holy 
Scriptures, This declaration he propoſed to revile, 
enlarge, and put his own ſeal to it, and then have 
it afhxed to the doors of St. Paul's and other 
churches in London; but a rough draught thereof 

etting abroad, ſo many copies were taken, that 
ome of them were brought to the council, who 
conſtrued the paper into a libel, upon Cranmer's 
owning it, and made this an aggravation of his 
former offence of ſigning Edward's will, and there- 
upon committed him, on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, to the Tower. 

Biſhop Latimer was committed at the ſame time; 
and ſcarcely any biſhop or preacher who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf for the Reformation, and did not ei- 
ther recant or fly beyond ſea, eſcaped either depri- 
vation, impriſonment, or both. Peter Martyr, 
and John a Laſco, a Pruſſian nobleman, and mi- 
niſter of the German proteſtant church in Auſtin- 


friars, with all the other reformed preachers who 
| | were 
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ioners, were baniſhed out of the kingdom; 
| — number of Engliſh, who had embraced 
the retormed religion, foreſeeing a perſecution, re- 
tired into foreign parts, on pretence of being na- 
tives of France, until orders were diſpatched to all 
the lea · ports, that no perſon ſhould be allowed to 
uit the kingdom on that pretence, without being 
furniſhed with a warrant ſigned by the French am- 
baſſador. 18 : 
The queen, having now ſecured the chief perſons 
from whom ſhe and her council might expect any 
oppoſition in their grand ſcheme torevive the pope's 
authority and religion in England and its dependen- 
cies, now reſolved to recompenſe thole noblemen 
who had exerted themſelves vigorouſly in her 
favour. The earl of Arundel was appointed lord- 
ſteward of the houſhold ; fir Edward Haſtings was 
made maſter of the horſe, and afterwards created a 
baron; the earl of Suſſex was created a knight of 
the Garter, with the particular privilege of appear- 
ino covered in the queen's preſence. But the beſt 
placed piece of gratitude the queen ſhewed on this 
occalion, was with regard to the lord Paget, whom 
ſhe reſtored to the honour of the Garter, which 
was buckled on his leg, and the collar again put 
round his neck, by two knights companions; at 
the ſame time Garter king at arms was ordered to 
ſet up his atchievement anew in Windſor; and the 
ſovereign, who was in the chapter when his act of 
reſtitution was paſſed, ordered it to be inſerted 
therein, ** that he had highly deſerved of the na- 
tion by his prudence and council.” Ar the ſame 
time fir John Williams was made a peer, and af- 
terwards chamberlain of the houſhold;; far Henry | 
Jernegan was conſtituted captain of the queen's 
guard, which was encreaſed with the number of 
four hundred men ; and fir Thomas Treſham was 
created lord-prior of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
ſalem, which was revived, conſequently he took 
tank as the firſt baron of England : Thomas lord 
Delawar, ſir William Drury, and fir Richard South- 
well were gratified with penſions. The queen 
promoted her chaplain, Hopton, to the ſee of 
Norwich; -appointed Englefield maſter of the 
wards ; Rocheſter, comptroller of the houſhold; 
and Waldgrave, maſter of the wardrobe: and the 
council having received ſome hints of intended 
commotions in the north, and that the Scots 
ſeemed ready to aſſiſt the diſaffected, the earl of 
Shrewſbury, who had great intereſt in thoſe parts, 
was made lord-warden of the Marches, and ſent 
down in great haſte to his poſt : but the diſturbances 
were ſoon quelled. | 
Every thing was now ready for the queen's co- 
ronation z bur the Exchequer being very bare of 
money, ſhe borrowed twenty kouland pounds of 
the city of London, whichenabled her to go through: 
all the ſplendor of her coronation, on the firſt of 
October. Gardiner had the honour'to perform the 
ceremony, aſſiſted by Bonner, biſhop of London, 
Tonſtal, biſhap of Durham, and eight other pre- 
lates: the young earl of Surry, ſon to him who 
was beheaded, had been ſent for by the queen's or- 
der, and he acted as deputy-marſhal under his 
grand-father, the duke of Norfolk : Courtney, the 
new earl of Devonſhire, had the honour to bear the 
ſword; the earl of Weſtmoreland, the cap of main- 
tainance; and the earl of Shrewſbury, the crown: 
the earl of Worceſter ſerved as carver, ſir John 
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| ing the queen's train ; the lady Elizabeth and the 
lady Anne of Cleves graced the ceremony; and 
the whole was conducted with the utmoſt magnifi- 
cence. Nor were there wanting numerous crea- 
tions of knights of all denominations, that of the 
Garter excepted ; and, that her reign might begin 
at leaſt with the appearance of lenity and mercy? 
the ſame day was publiſhed what, in its title, was 
called a general pardon; which, as it could not ef 
face the terror the dreadful examples of her cruel” 
ty had already ſpread over the nation, ſo it came 
out loaded with ſuch a number of exceptions, tha® 
few perſons could receive any benefit from it, for 
all thoſe who had been arreſted before September 
were excepted by name. | 

However, in order to gain the good will of the 
people, a proclamation was iſſued on the fourth cf 
October, which remitted to the ſubje& the ſub- 
ſidy of four ſhillings on lands, and two ſhillings 
and eight pence on goods and chattels, granted by 
the laſt parliament to Edward VI. to enable him to 
pay his debts: but in a very little time after we 
find ſeveral ſevere commiſſions iſſued. Holgate 
archbiſhop of York, not ſhewing himſelf fſarisfied 
with the court-politics, was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower on a general accuſation of ſeveral capital 
crimes z the lords Clinton and Cobham, fir John 
York, fir Richard Cotton, and the. biſhop of Ely, 
were added to the number of ſtate priſoners. Cecil 
ſeems not to have come near the court, nor to have 
taken any concern in public affairs; as Petre was 
the elder ſecretary, and remarkably active in the 
atrociougtranfaction of Edward's will, it was, per- 
_ haps, thought imprudent to attack Cecil while Petre 
eſcaped ;- and he took cauſe to give them no other 
handle: however, it ap by the minutes in the 
council- book, that he was ordered to ſurrender the 
ſeal of chancellor of the order of the Garter, 
though Edward, juſt before his death, had con- 
ferred that office on Cecil for life. 

But the ſucceſs of all the queen's meaſures de- 
pending upon the compliance of the approaching 
parliament, all mannerof illegal and arbitrary prac- 
tices had been made uſe of to influence elections, 
and obtain favourable returns. Arts, frauds, and 
even violence were made uſe of to gain this great 
point, as the government well knew that without 
the concurrence and ſanction of a popiſh parli- 
ament, the people would never be awed into a 
compliance with thoſe reſolutions which had been 
taken to abrogate all the laws made in. favour 
of the Reformation, and to reſtore the popiſh faith. 
Emiſſaries were diſpatched to every borough, and 
ſuch returning magiſtrates as were not papiſts, or 
did not promiſe to conform to the will and com- 
mands of the queen, were diſplaced, and their of- 
ficesfilled up by others more devoted to popery : and 
where a reſolution appeared to — court- 
ſchemes, and to chaſe proteſtant repreſentatives, 
the electors were threatened, and their bodies fre- 
quently impriſoned by falſe actions and other frivo- 
lous pretences. In ſome places, where the reformed 
had ſo great a ſuperiority; that it made it too ha- 
zardous to uſe ſuch dire&t means; the ſheriffs, named 
by, and devoted to, the court, would return none 
but ſuch as they were ſure would comply with all 
the directions of the court. Thus did Mary fecure 
a houſe of commons to her mind. 3 

As for the houſe of lords, it might have been 


Gage aſſiſted the old ducheſs of Norfolk in bear- 
7 


'imagined, from the majority which, only a few 
« N mon! 
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months before, in Edward's reign, appeared ſo 
ſtrenuouſly to forward the Reformation, that there 
would have been great difficulty to model them ac- 
cording to the popiſh ſcheme; but, to the amaze- 
ment of every thinking perſon, thoſe men of ho- 
nour were all converted to the queen's religion by 
the mere waving of her royal ſceptre. It may not, 
perhaps, be very ealy to determine in which reign 
the peers diſſembled their ſentiments ; but it is evi- 
dent that they, through fear, avarice, or ambition, 
were guilty of the molt baſe and ſcandalous preva- 
rications, as ſoon as the pope's alarm-bell was rung 
in St. Stephen's chapel. However, to make them 
more ſecure, we have ſeen that the court before- 
hand took care to remove ſuch biſhops as might 
have had — enough to upbraid their inſince- 
rity z and to replace ſix of them with men who pre- 
ferred their fees to their religion, which, we are 
ſorry to ſay, appears to have been the foible of the 
whole bench, except Dr. Taylor, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, and Dr. Harley, biſhop of Hereford, who 
therefore were excluded the houſe on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion, for refuſing to kneel at the maſs, which, 
in open defiance of the laws then exiſting, was cele- 
brated before the two houſes in the Latin tongue, 
accompanied with all the ancient rites and ceremo- 
nies of the popiſh church, 

Both houſes thus new-modelled by the miniſterial 
arts, the parliament met on the fifth of October, 
1553, and was opened with a ſpeech by Gardiner; 
but ſat only eight days, to pals an act declaring 
nothing to be judged treaſon but what was in the 
ſtatute of Edward III. and, leſt the perſons then in 
priſon ſhould take the advantage thereof, all thoſe 
were excepted who had been committed before the 
laſt day of the preceding September. Two private 
acts now paſſed: one for the reſtitution of Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, to his blood ; and the other for 
the reſtitution of his mother, Gertrude Courtney, 
widow to the marquis of Exeter, his father : after 
which the parliament, without touching the leaſt on 
religion, was prorogued to the twenty-tourth of the 
month. 

At the ſecond meeting, after the uſual forma- 
ties, they proceeded to buſineſs, and in three days 
time paſſed a bill that repealed the divorce of the 
queen's mother, for which they aſſigned the follow- 
ing reaſons : © That no man ought to put aſunder 
whom God hath joined together. That king 
Henry's ſcruples had been ſuggeſted by malicious 
perſons, and ſupported by the deciſions of ſome 
univerſities, the members of which had been pre- 
viouſly ſecured by bribery and corruption. Laſtly, 
That archbiſhop Cranmer, thinking himſelf more 
wiſe than all the other doctors, had raſhly pro- 
nounced the ſaid ſentence of divorce.” As this act 
was neceſſary to eſtabliſh the queen's legitimacy, ſo 
it had another tendency of great ſervice to Mary, 
as it at the ſame time declared the princeſs Eliza- 
beth to be illegitimate, and conſequently from this 


time we find Mary's behaviour towards that prin- 


ceſs very much changed for the worſe. 
This point pong ſettled, Gardiner, who had 


planned out the buſineſs to be done by this parlia- 
ment, and was the chief manager therein, engaged 
the lords, on the thirty-firſt, to ſend a bill down to 
the commons, to reſtore the mals, or form of pub- 
lic worſhip uſed in the laſt year of Henry VIII. 
which was ſent back by the commons, with their 
approbation, fix days after. The parliament then 
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proceeded to the repeal of nine laws made in the 
late reign, in favour of the reformation, and in con- 
tradiction to the authority and uſages of the Romiſh 
church. Another act paſſed againſt inſulting prieſis 

and another againſt unlawful aſſemblies and riots. 
Then they reverſed the attainder of the duke of 
Nortolk, and confirmed thoſe of the duke of 
Northumberland, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
marquis of Northampton, the earl of Waryick, 
the lord Ambroſe Dudley, fir Henry Dudley, fir 
John Gates, and fir Thomas Palmer. Beſides the 
acts here mentioned, ſeveral others were paſſed, 
which would have done honour to better times and 
a more virtuous reign ; but all were calculated as 
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gildings to the pill of popery, which, by the ſla- 


tute already mentioned, was to be thruſt down the 
throats of the people. | 

On the thirteenth of November, the parliament 
being ſtill ſitting, lady Jane Grey, lord Guildford 
Dudley, her huſband, the two other ſons of the 
duke of Northumberland, and Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, were brought to their trials; who 
all confeſſing their indictments, received ſentence 
of death as traitors. When the priſoners were re- 
manded back to the Tower, they met with ſuch 
unuſual indulgences, that they had reaſon --5 think 


the bitterneſs of death to be over-paſt; but, in my 


opinion, the event clearly ſhewed-that the queen 
and her miniſtry had, from the very beginning, 
marked out Cranmer, together with the lady Jane 
Grey and her huſband, for death. 

However readily the parliament gratified the 
queen in ſome points ſhe had ſet her heart upon, 
they were yet determined to follow their own judg- 
ments in other articles, and in particular that of 
the queen's marriage, which was now brought be- 
fore them. Upon the death of Edward, cardinal 
Dandini, the pope's legate at Bruſſels, had ſent 
over an agent, whoſe name was Commendani, to 
ſound the inclinations of Mary, who told him that 
her intention was to re-eſtabliſh the papal autho- 
rity in England, and deſired that his holineſs would 
ſend over cardinal Pole as his legate ; at the ſame 
time ſhe exhorted Commendani to continue the 
diſguiſe in which he had come to England, that 
her deſigns might not be too precipitately divulged. 
The pope being made acquainted with her deſire, 
adviſed with his conſiſtory, who declared it would 
not be for the honour of the holy ſee to ſend over a 
legate until one ſhould be demanded in form; but 
the pope giving them to underſtand, that he knew 
more than he thought proper to diſcloſe on that 
ſubject, they aſſented to the propoſal. 

The nomination of Pole to this cffice was 
equally diſagreeablg to the emperor and biſhop 
Gardiner. Charles had projected a match between 
his ſon Philip and Mary, and was apprebenſive of 
the ſcheme's miſcarrying by the interpoſition, of 
Pole, whom it was reported the queen intended to 
take for her huſband ; as was allo ſaid in relation to 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire : burcaeither of theſe 
reports ſeem to have had any foundation in truth. 
Gardiner, on the other hand, foreſaw that the le- 
gate would ſlip between him and the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury (which he hoped to obtain on the de- 
privation of Cranmer), and deſtroy all his influence 
at court. 

* Accordingly, as Pole was haſting for England 
through the emperor's dominions, that prince, 45 


had been preconcerted between him and Gardiner, 
ordered 
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ordered him to be detained at Dilling, a town of 
Germany, on the Danube, under prerexts that 
Pole did not ſee into: in the mean time Gardiner 
was inceſſantly repreſenting to the queen, that Pole 
would ruin her intentions in favour of the Roman 
catholic religion, by his untimely and furious zeal; 
and the emperor wrote to her on the ſame ſubject, 
in the moſt earneſt manner. D*Aumont, the em- 

-ror's reſident at London, had orders to propoſe 
to the queen a match berween her and Philip, 

rince of Spain, eldeſt ſon of Charles; and at the 
lame time begged her to open to his ambaſſador 
her mind fully upon that head, and to enter with 
him (Charles) into an unreſerved correſpondence, 
without uſing any of thoſe troubleſome tormalities 
ſo common amongſt crowned heads. 

Mary, who was highly pleaſed with the ſupport 
of ſo powerful an alliance, and deſirous of uniting 
herſelf more intimately with her mother's family, 
embraced the propolal with the utmoſt alacrity. 
This match was allo ſtrongly recommended by 
Nortolk, Arundel, and Paget; and Gardiner, who 
was now prime miniſter, cloſed in entirely with the 
emperor, whoſe confidence he had won, and whoſe 
friendſhip he thought more neceſſary, as he plainly 
{aw he was not truſted by the court of Rome, who 
had never acquainted him with the private nego- 
ciation ſet on foot with Mary, through the means 
of Commendani. In a word, Mary was perſuaded 
to write to cardihal Pole, that the intereſt of reli- 
gion would not permit him to come over immedi- 
ately to England, where the people were not yet 
properly diſpoſed to acknowledge the pope's autho- 
rity. a 

Mean while the negociation for the marriage was 
conducted with equal diligence and ſucceſs, and 
Mary's intentions in this parliament were ſoon 
known to the whole nation, who were greatly 
alarmed with the thoughts of ſuch an alliance, and 
could not brook a Spaniſh king to rule over them, 
eſpecially one who had already patronized the in- 
quiſition in his own dominions, and recorded his 
cruelty with the blood he had moſt tyranically ſhed 
ſo lately in the Low Countries, Naples, Sicily, and 
Milan; but matters were ſo far advanced that the 
houſe of commons took it into conſideration, being 
equally ſurprized and enraged to hear that the queen 
was determined to contract a foreign alliance; and, 
after ſome debate, in which the popiſh party in the 
houſe was entirely ſilenced, they ſent their ſpeaker, 
fir John Pollard, an eminent lawyer, with a depu- 
tation of twenty members with an addreſs to the 
queen againſt the marriage; which ſhe ſo ill re- 
ceived, that, notwithſtanding their former obſequi- 
oulneſs, the parliament was diſſolved the very next 
day, the ſixth of December, in order to be rid of 
their importunities. 

During this ſeſſion, the convocation, ſitting as 
uſual, re-eſtabliſhed the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the re- 
formers, of whom -but few divines attended ; the 
chief of thoſe who did were Aylmer, Cheney (after- 
wards a biſhop), Philpot (who, in this reign, was 
burned), Hatton, dean of Exeter, and Philips, 
dean of Rocheſter. Theſe, notwithſtanding the 
violence of the popiſn party, attempted to juſtify | 
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the Reformation; and Philpot in particular be- 
haved with great dignity and ſpirit in the ridiculous 
debate which was held on the ſubject of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the particulars of which may be found 
in Fox, who publiſhed them while moſt of the 
members were alive, who would not have failed to 
have treated him ſeverely, had his veracity been 

queſtionable. By his account, theſe champions for 

the true faith were reviled, threatened, inſulted, 

and interrupted in all their arguments, and the 

victory was forcibly adjudged to their adverſaries 

for by this time no leſs than one hundred and ſixty 

benefices had been beſtowed on the creatures of the 
court, and of conſequence there were very few pro- 

teſtants in the lower houſe of convocation. It is re- 
markable, that notwithſtanding all that Mary was 

doing to introduce the papal authority into her do- 
minions, ſhe, in the writ of ſummons to this con- 

vocation, aſſumed the title of Supreme Head of the 

Churches of England and Ireland.“ 

By this time every thing was agreed upon be- 
tween the Engliſh and Imperial courts, and, about 
the middle of December, the emperor ſent over 
the (afterwards famous) count Egmont, at the 
head of a magnificent embaſly, to regulate the con- 
ditions of the marriage ; and the queen entruſted 
Gardiner with the care of the whole negociation. 
This prelate had already received one millicn two 
hundred thouſand crowns from the emperor, to 
'render certain individuals of the council propitious 
to the match; and now he affected to inſiſt upon 
conditions that ſhould be very advantageous to 
England. The Imperial ambaſſadors arriving on 
the ſecond of January, 1554*, were conducted to 
court, where their entertainment was extremely 
magnificent; and in a few days the articles of the 
marriage were ſigned at London, after all poſſible 
care being taken to ſweeten them for the palate of 
the people : the ſubſtance of them was as follows, 

« I, That Philip ſhould enjoy the title of king of 
the realms and dominions belonging to his 2 
and aſſiſt her in the government thereof, the queen 
alone having the free diſpoſition of biſhoprics, be- 
nefices, revenues, offices, and favours, to be given 
only to natives (who were alſo to have the ſole ma- 
nagement of affairs) and the laws, cuſtoms, and pri- 
vileges of the nation being preſerved inviolate. 

« TI. That the queen ſhould likewiſe bear the 
titles of all her huſband's realms, with which he was 
at preſent or ſhould be afterwards inveſted. 

III. That a jointure of ſixty thouſand pounds 
a year ſhould be ſettled on her; forty thouſand 
pounds thereof in Spain, and the reſt in the Low 
Countries: ; 

&« IV. That the queen's iſſue by this marriage 
ſhould inherit her realms according to the Engliſh 
conſtitution. | 

„v. That if don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his 
firſt wife (all whoſe rights in Spain, the two Si- 
cilies, and Lombardy, were reſerved ro him) ſhould 
die without iſſue, or his line be extinct, the eldeſt 
ſon by this marriage ſhould inherit thoſe territo- 
ries, as well as Burgundy and the Low Countries, 
to which laſt his ſucceſſion was abſolutely aſſured : 
the younger children to have portions aſſigned them 
here and in England, 


* When the ambaſſadors landed in Kent, they were both 
ſurprized and terrified with the reception they met with from 
the people, who thought that the prince of Spain was in their 


— — 


company, and therefore attacked them ſo furiouſly, that (as 
count Egmont himſelf wrote over to his court) they were ob- 


liged to fly for their lives. ä 
hy 8 * VI. That 
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« VI. That neither don Carlos nor any de- 
ſcendant of his ſhould lay any claim to Burgundy 
and the Low Countries, if there was any male ifſue 
by this marriage, nor were theſe laſt to pretend 
any right to Spain, or that prince's other domi- 
nions, if he left any children. 

« VII. That if only females ſhould be born by 
this matrimony, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to the 
Low Countries, but not to marry a foreigner with- 
out don Carlos's conſent: if ſhe did, her right was 
forfeited and reverted to don Carlos and his heirs, 
till the extinction of his line; after which ſhe and 
her ſiſter (no males remaining) were again intitled 
to the ſucceſſion. | 
* VIII. That the line of don Carlos being ex- 
tin&, and none left of this but women, the eldeſt 
daughter ſhould ſucceed, not only in the Low 
Countries and Burgundy, but alſo in England and 
Spain, and the other dominions, according to the 
cuſtoms of thoſe countries; all therights, privileges, 
and uſages whereof were to be maintained, and the 
don kept in the hands of natives. | 
„IN. That the treaty for mutual aſſiſtance 
made A. D. 1542, and declared at Utrecht, on the 
fixteenth of January, 1546, ſhould be faithfully 
obſerved by the queen, the emperor, the prince, 


and his ſucceſſors, and their reſpective realms and 


dominions *.” | 
Theſe are ſome of the principal articles of this 

oy of marriage, to which a clauſe was annexed, 
by which it was expreſly covenanted, that, before 
the conſummation of the marriage, Philip ſhould 
ſolemnly ſwear to the obſervation of the following 
articles. : | 
J. That he would not promote or admit any 
— into any place of truſt or office in Eng- 
II. That he would take a convenient number 
of Engliſh into his houſhold, and not ſuffer them 
to receive any diſpleaſure from ſuch as he brought 
with him in his retinue. | 

„III. That he would make no innovation in the 
ſtate, laws, and cuſtoms of England ; but maintain 
all orders of men in their rights and privileges. 


IV. That he ſhould not carry the queen abroad, 


unleſs at her own ge "0 z nor ſend any of her 
children by him out of England (where they were 
to be educated) without the conſent of the nobility ; 


and that in caſe ſhe died before him, without iſſue, 


he would not challenge any right at all in the king- 
dom, but permit the ſucceſſion to deſcend to the 
right heir, according to the conſtitution. 

% V. That he would take care that all the forts 
and places of the realm ſhould be kept by natives; 
that he would not alienate any of its appurtenances, 
.nor ſuffer them to be uſurped; and would not 


carry away any jewels, nor convey ſhips, guns, or 
| te kingdom, 
repair. 


ordnance for war or defence, out of 
but keep them in pa 
« And laſtly, that he would do his utmoſt to 
maintain the peace between France and England; 
but without*derogating from the treaty of 1 542 : 
and he was to be at liberty to aſſiſt his father in the 
defenceof his realms and dominions, and in reveng- 
ing the injuries he had received.” | 
heſe articles were well enough calculated for 


the advantage of England, had there been any ſe- 
.curity for their being obſerved, or any means of 


is. ” OO” 
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redreſs left the Engliſh in caſe of a violation, which 
they had much reaſon to expect from the ill faith and 
immeaſurable ambition of the emperor. The whole 
was ſigned on Friday the twelfth of January, by 


the Imperial ambaſſadors, and by Gardiner, lord. 
chancellor, the earl of Arundel, the lord Paget, 


ſir Robert Rocheſter, and fir William Petre, the 
queen's commiſſioners ; and on the Sunday and 
Monday following, were communicated by Gardi. 
ner to the nobility at court, and to the lord- mayot 
and aldermen of London, with a pompous account 
of the advantages thereof to the realm, and an 
high encomium of Philip. | | 
This declaration, however, did not cure the 
jealouſies of the people, who feared that the Spa- 
niards would now become abſolute lords of the 
kingdom, and have the management of all affairs ; 
and that, aboliſhing the ancient laws, they would 
eſtabliſh an inſupportable ſlavery in the land as 
a conquered country ; and their diſcontents flamed 
out in ſuch a manner, as threatened a ſudden and 
fierce rebellion; and had the malecontents been 
ſupported by any foreign power, or headed by any 
great man of abilities of their own country, the au- 
thority of the queen would have been expoicd to 
the moſt imminent danger; for ſcarcely were the 
marriage- articles ſigned, when news came to court 
that the people of ſeveral counties had taken up 


arms, reſolving to oppoſe with all their might the 


queen's intended marriage with Philip. 

It ſeems that fir Thomas Wyat, a gentleman of 
Kent, very conliderable on account of his great 
fortune, and ſtill more ſo by the opinion the world 
had of his virtues and abilities, believing it would 
be much better ro prevent than to remedy evils, 
had engaged to arm the men of Kent, as ſir Peter 
Carew, a gentleman of great intereſt in the Weſt of 
England, did to aſſemble the inhabitants of Devon- 
ſhire ; and theſe two had perſuaded the duke of 
Suffolk to engage with them, by the hopes of re- 


| ſtoring his daughter, the lady Jane Grey, to the 


throne, and he had promiſed to attempt to raiſe 
the Midland counties. Carew, however, prompted 
either by his impetuoſity, or his apprehenſions, took 
up arms before the day appointed ; but his troops 
were ſoon diſperſed by a body of the queen's forces, 
and he himſelf was forced to take refuge in France, 
but was ſoon after taken at Bruſſels, and brought 
over priſoner to England, where he made his peace 
with the government, and died quietly in 1577. 
The duke of Suffolk had a harder deſtiny : he left 
London on the twenty-fifth of January, and went 
to his own houſe at Sheen, from whence he fled 
with his two brothers towards Leiceſterſhire, in- 
viting the people by placards all the way to join 
him in his endeavours to reſcue the nation from a 
foreign yoke ; but he could only get fifty horſe 
about his perſon, when he was informed that the 
earl of Huntingdon was advancing, at the head of 
ſome hundreds, to ſeize him. Upon this intelli- 
gence, which proved true, he diſmiſſed his followers, 
and committed himſelf to the care of a ſervant, who 
betrayed him to that nobleman, by whom he was 
brought up to. London, and his brothers were ta- 
ken ſoon after. 

Wyar's attempt was at firſt more ſucceſsful, and 
ſeemed to threaten more fatal conſequences ; for, 


— 


6 


having got out of London, he ſummoned his friends 


Rymer, vol. xv. p. 337, 393-493. + 


into 
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field on the twenty- fifth of January, and 
= Bo — joined by fir Henry Iſley, fir 
George Harper, the two Knevets, fir Thomas Cole- 

cr, the two ſons of the lord Cobham, and ma- 
— of the firſt diſtinction in Kent. The 
felt meaſure after this, was to diſpatch through 
the county proper perſons to raiſe the people, and 
he, with jome of his moſt truſty tollowers, retired 
to Rocheſter, where he took poſſeſſion of the bridge, 
and fortified the eaſt part of the city, which he in- 
tended as the rendezvous for his party; at the 
fame time he ordered a manifeſto to be publiſhed 
at Maidſtone, and other places of the county, againſt 
the queen's marriage, and invited all Engliſhmen 
to join him in his endeaveurs to defend England 
from the inſolent and tyrannical rule of a foreigner. 
Theſe proclamations were in ſome places oppoſed 
by the government; but the people in general in- 
clined to flock to his ſtandard. ; 

Certain advice of this rebellion being brought to 
court, it threw the queen and her council into 
great conſternation, as they were at preſent quite 
unprepared to ſtem any vigorous efforts from a diſ- 
contented people, the forces that uſhered Mary up 
to the throne having been diſbanded: it was there- 
fore reſolved to ſend a herald to Wyatt with aſſur- 
ance of a full pardon, provided he would lay down 
his arms in twenty-four hours but the herald not 
being ſuffered to deliver his commiſſion, the duke 
of Norfolk was hurried away with no more than ſix 
hundred of the city trained-bands and the queen's 
guards, who ſoon came up with the rebels; but at 
the very inſtant that the duke of Norfolk ordered 
his batteries to play upon them, he ſaw the Lon- 
don forces wave their hats, and, calling out, A 
Wyatt! a Wyatt! we are all Engliſhmen!” ap- 
peared advancing againſt himſelf, to attack him, 
This piece of treachery threw the duke into ſuch a 
conſternation, that he, with the earl of Arundel, 
and fir Henry Jernegan, captain of the queen's 
guard, ſought for ſafety in a precipitate flight, nor 
was it without great difficulty that they eſcaped with 
their perſons, leaving the rebels maſters of the field, 
of the duke's baggage, and eight pieces of braſs 
cannon, This dilgrace is faid to have broke the 
duke of Norfolk's heart. The deſertion of the 


Londoners appears to have been owing to the per 


ſuaſion of Brett, one of their captains, Who was 
wrought upon by ſir Thomas Harper, who had the 
night before, with that purpoſe, left Wyatt, and 
pretended to ſurrender himſelf to the duke of 
Norfolk. 

Wyatt finding himſelf now reinforced to the 
number of four thouſand men, and fully perſuaded 
that the Londoners would open their gates to him, 
and declare in his favour, advanced, on the thirty- 
firſt of January, towards the metropolis, and was 
got as far as Dartford with his artillery, when he 
was again met by two meſſengers from the queen 
(the lord Haſtings and fir Thomas Cornwallis) who 
offered to confer with him, and, in the queen's 
name, promiſed him every reaſonable ſatisfaction 
he ſhould demand. This conceſſion ſeems to have 
turned the weak head of Wyatt; he already thought 
himſelf invincible, and had the inſolence to de- 
mand poſſeſſion of the Tower and of the queen's 
3 and that the council ſhould be changed at 

is pleaſure. Haſtings, who was a paſſionate but 
_ man, could not bear this traiterous demand 
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with any patience, and, bidding Wyatt defiance, 
he and Cornwallis returned to court. 

The next day, being the ſecond of February, 
the queen went to Guildhall, where, in a ſpeech 
to the citizens, ſhe acquainted them with Wyatt's 
treaſonable demands, telling them ſhe had done 
nothing in her marriage without the advice of her 
council, and declared her reſolution to ſtay and 
throw herſelf upon the protection of her faithful 
city of London; though at the ſame time ſhe had 
taken care to poſt five hundred foreign troops well 
armed in ſeveral parts thereof. 

This ſpeech at Guildhall, from a ſovereign, ſo 
tickled the ears of the city council, that they or- 
dered the bridge to be ſtrongly barricadoed and 
guarded, fo that, on the third of February, when 
Wyatt was advanced as far as Southwark, and 
thought to paſs over the bridge into the city, he 
found himſelf ſhut out; and therefore, after a 
ſhort conſultation, he reſolved to croſs the Thames 
at Kingſton ; accordingly marching thither with all 
expedition, to his great diſappointment found 
the bridge there broken down. This obliged him 
ro halt for ſome time, in order to repair it, which 
being done, he paſſed it with his army, being now 
increaſed to fix thouſand men, with whom he ar- 
rived in Hyde Park about nine o'clock of the 
morningof the ſeventhof February; but here being 
detained ſome hours by the breaking down of one 
of the cannon, which he, contrary to the advice of 
all about him, would ſtay to repair, ſir Thomas 
Harper, who had been ſo ſerviceable in bringing 
over the London troops, deſerted him, and, poſt- 
ing to the court at Whitehall, diſcovered Wyatt's 
intention to march through Weſtminſter, and enter 
the city at Ludgate. 

However, this would not have fruſtrated his 
ſcheme, had he not been ſtill poſſeſſed with a belief 
that the citizens would favour his undertaking: on 
which preſumption, leaving his cannon, under a 
guard, on that ſpot now called Conſtitution Hill, 
he marched down directly towards Charing croſs; 
but on his way was attacked in flank by a party of 
light horſe, under the earl of Pembroke, about the 
ſpot where St. James's ſtreet is now built, and a 
{kirmiſh enſued, by which one part of Wyatt's men 
was cut off from the other. This attack ruined 
Wyatt, for in it he loſt the beſt part of his followers : 
nevertheleſs, he ſtill continued his march leiſurely 
along the Strand, expecting to be rejoined by his 
diſperſed followers. 

In his way he was oppoſed by fir John Gage, 
the lord-chamberlain, at the head of a thouſand 
men, but thoſe he quickly put to flight: and, per- 
ſuing his march, came before Ludgate, where he 
demanded admiſſion, but in vain, all the poſts. of 
importance at the gate and elſewhere being 
ſtrongly guarded by lord William Howard, and 
other friends of government; Wyatt therefore, in- 
ſtead of admiſſion at Ludgate, received nothing 
but reproaches, and finding himſelf in no condition 
to force the gate (ſo many of his followers having 
ſlunk away, that he had not above a thouſand 
men about him), he was obliged to return; but 
being informed that his retreat was cut off by 
barricadoes, and the earl of Pembroke's troops at 
Temple-bar, he diſcovered his danger, and gave 
all over for loſt. At that inſtant, Clarencieux, 


| king of arms, was ſent in the queen's name, to re- 
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ms: While Wyatt was pauſing on this ſummons, 
fir Maurice Berkeley happening to pals on horſe- 
back, Wyatt called out to him, as knowing him 
to be a gentleman, and delivering up his word, 
Berkeley carried him along with him, on the ſame 
horſe, priſoner to Whitehall. Knever, Cobham, 
and the reſt of Wyatt's followers, likewiſe ſub- 
mitted; and the queen in a few minutes, trom her 
awn palace-windows, beheld thoſe led captives 
from whom ſhe had expected in a ſhort time to re- 
ceive laws; for ſo great had been the conſternation 
at court, that Weſton, who ſaid maſs the day of 
Wyatt's defeat, which was Aſh Wedneſday, wore 
armour under his clerical habit. | 
Such was the event of this conſpiracy : and if it 
had only drawn vengeance on the heads of the 
principal actors, they might have been ſaid to meet 
the juſt reward of their folly. But it produced 
two conſiderable effects; the one fatal to an il- 
luſtrious innocent perſon, and the other to all pro- 
teſtants, though religion had no ſhare in this in- 
ſurrection: but, as the queen's darling point 
was to reſtore popery, and finding her power 
ſtrengthened by the ill ſucceſs of the conſpirators, 
ſhe made an handle of the affair to ruin the re- 
formed and their religion. | 
As the duke of Suffolk was concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy, the court eaſily conceived his deſign was to 
replace his. daughter, the lady Jane, on the throne; 
and this determined the queen to ſacrifice her to 
her own ſafety, whom ſhe had before only hated 
on account of her religion. Accordingly Faken- 
ham, abbot of Weſtminſter,. was ſent, two days 
after the ſurrender of Wyatt, to announce the fatal 
meſſage of death to the lady Jane and her hul- 
band, who were ſtill priſoners in the Tower, under 
ſentence of death. This meſſage was received by 
Jane with great compoſure, it being what ſhe 
had long expected, and which the innocence of her 
life, as well as the long train of calamities which 
ſhe had ſuffered, made her conſider as no unwelcome 
tidings. Dr. Fakenham, who brought them, in- 
formed her he had obtained a reſpite of three days 
for her, in which time he tried all his endeavours 
to make her change her religion: but Jane, even 
in theſe her mournful circumſtances, had preſence 
of mind ſufficient not only to defend her faith with 
equal learning and eloquence, but alſo to write a 
letter in the Greek language to her ſiſter Catherine, 
in which, beſides ſending her a copy of the New 
Teſtament, ſhe exhorted her in the moſt preſſing 
manner to maintain, in every condition of life, a 
= ſteady and unſhaken perſeverance with her- 


- On the twelfth of February, the day appointed 
for her execution, her huſband the lord Guilford, 
who was doomed to ſuffer at the ſame time, deſired 
. he might be allowed to fee her, but ſhe refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, and ſent him word that the 
tenderneſs of a parting interview would, ſhe feared, 
too much affect their ſpirits, and render them un- 
able to meet their approaching fate with that mag- 
nanimity which befitted their condition; the wretched 
huſband acquieſced, and from the window of her 

iſon ſhe beheld him carried to execution, and 
— the ſame window ſaw his body and head re- 
turn in a cart. It had been propoſed to execute 
them both together; but the council fearing that 
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uvire him to ſurrender, with a promiſe of pardon | 
Fm him and his men it they would lay down their 
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the compaſſion of the people for their youth: 
beauty, innocence, and noble birth, might excite 
ſome dangerous commotion, thought proper to al. 
ter their reſolution, and gave orders that ſhe ſhould 
ſuffer on a ſcaffold within the Tower: according 

ſhe was led forth from her apartment to the block 
where, to the laſt moment, the ſhewed great con. 
ſtancy and piety, and an immoveable adherence to 
the proteſtant faith; yet acknowleged that ſhe 
thought herſelf culpable in ſuffering herſelf to be 
perſuaded to accept a crown that did not belong to 
her; and then ſubmitting her neck to the ſtroke of 
the executioner, her head was ſevered from her body. 
Thus fell the lady Jane Grey, before ſhe had at- 
tained the ſeventeenth year of her age. 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth of February, Bret, 
the commander of the city trained-bands, who had 
deſerted to Wyatt, and fifty-eight more, were hanged: 
Wyatt, indeed, was reſpited for two months, in 
hopes he would make ſome conſiderable diſcoveries, 
having already unjuſtly accuſed the earl of Deyon- 
ſhire and the princeſs Elizabeth, and promiſed to 
give information againſt other great perſonages, of 
being concerned with him in the late conlpiracy, 
How improbable ſoever his acculations might ſeem 
to the unprejudiced, the queen, Gardiner, and 
Arundel were willing to believe any thing that 
might affe& the princeſs, or any others that were 
ſuſpected to be friends to the Reformation; there. 
fore the earl of Devonſhire was committed to the 
Tower, and Elizabeth, though at that time much 
indiſpoſed, was brought to London, and cloſely 
confined at Whitehall for a fortnight, without li- 
berty of ſpeaking to any perſon ; and after that 
committed to the Tower. 

On the ſeventeenth, the duke of Suffolk was 
tried by his peers, the earl of Arundel acting as 
high-ſteward, and found guilty, in conſequence of 
which he ſuffered death on the twenty-third, on 
Tower-hill. In the courſe of the ſame month, fir 
James Crofts, fir Edward Warner, Thomas, late 
clerk of the council, and fir Nicholas Throgmor- 
ton, were committed to priſon, upon ſome hints 
dropped by Wyatt. The lord Grey, the duke of 
Suffolk's brother, was executed, with about two- 
and-twenty of his followers and friends. But a 
little to qualify theſe ſeverities the marquis of 
Northampton, the lord Cobham, fir William Cob- 
ham, Colepepper, Vane, and ſome other gentle- 
men, were, on the fourth of March, releaſed out 
of the Tower of London ; and about fix hundred 
of the common men concerned in the late rebellion, 
being brought before the palace at Whitehall, with 
halters about their necks, upon making the proper 
ſubmiſſion, received their pardon from the queen in 
perſon. Of all who were tried, none appear to have 
eſcaped being condemned, except ſir Nicholas Throg- 
morton; and his deliverance was owing to the amaz- 
ing ſpirit and abilities he diſcovered upon bis trial. 
He called upon the court to produce any one overt- 
act of the treaſon of which he had been indicted; 
and no ſolid proofs appearing againſt him, the 
jury, after a long trial, brought him in Not Guilty: 
for which, upon the attorney general's motion, they 
were bound over, and afterwards committed, pro- 
ſecuted, and ſeverely fined. Thus did the iniquit- 
ous judges of theſe days endeavour to convince the 
juries, that they were no longer to have the liberty 
of judging according to their conſciences; but that, 
1 


ead of being governed by proofs, they were to 
8 examine 
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ine how the queen and her council ſtood af- 
fete to the A and by that to determine 
iheir verdict. ; 

The government had, for ſome time, delayed the 
execution of Wyatt, that they might make all the 
advantage they could of his diſcoveries. Ever 
ſince his confinement he had acted with a puſilla- 
nimity as unavailing to himſelf as dangerous to 
others; but having now no longer hopes of ſaving 
his own life by drawing the innocent into condem- 
nation, he, upon his trial, fully cleared the princeſs 
Elizabeth, the earl of Devonſhire, and others, by 
retracting all he had ſaid to their prejudice; and, 
being brought to execution on the eleventh of 
April, acquizted them to the public, with his dy- 
ing breath: yet Elizabeth was not only kept con- 
fined in the Tower, but, to deprive her even of 
that little comfort ſhe received from the humanity 
and diſtinction with which the conſtable, the lord 
Chandois, treated her, ſhe was, on the ſixteenth of 
May, committed to the cuſtody of Jord Williams. 
But there being no longer any pretence to retain 
her or the earl of Devonſhire priſoners in that 
place, ſhe was removed to Woodſtock, and he to 
Fotheringay caſtle, both of them ſtill under a 
guard. In this condition the princeſs Elizabeth con- 
tinued for near two years, when ſhe was ſo far in- 
dulged to live at her own houſe; but even then ſhe 
was beſet by the queen's ſpies and guards, 

The queen no ſooner found herſelf delivered 
from the danger apprehended from Wyatt's con- 
ſpiracy, than ſhe, with redoubled vigour, reſumed 
her deſign of an entire deſtruction of the Reforma- 
tion in England, in which ſhe was not a little aſ- 
ſiſted by Gardiner, who now bore all the ſway, 
Sir John Williams, on the eighth of March, by 
order of the council, received from the Tower of 
London Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and car- 
ried them down to Oxford, there to diſpute con- 
cerning their faith. Ir is eaſy to conceive that thoſe 
in power aſſumed the victory: on the third of May, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were adjudged ob- 
ſtinate heretics. As for Cranmer, he being already 
attainted of treaſon, was pardoned of that, that he 
might die the more painful death of an heretic. 
The maſs was every where reſtored z the marriage 
of prieſts was ſtrictly forbidden; and all thoſe who 
had already taken wives, amounting, as is ſuppoſ- 
ed, to no leſs than three fourths of the Engliſh 
clergy, were inſtantly deprived of their livings. 
A viſitation was appointed, to enforce a ſpeedy and 
general compliance with theſe orders. Among 
other articles the commiſſioners were enjoined to 
forbid the clergy to take the oath of ſupremacy, on 
their receiving any benefice, It is remarkable that 
this oath had been eſtabliſhed by the laws of king 
Henry VIII. which were ſtill unrepealed. But 
the ſtorm did not end here, it fell with greater 
force upon many of the ſuperior clergy ; for a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion was given to Gardiner, Tonſtal, 
Bonner, Parfen, biſhop of Sr. Aſaph, Day of Chi- 
cheſter, and Kitchin of Llandaff, to deprive Hol- 
gate, archbiſhop of York, Ferrar, biſhop of St. 
David's, Bird of Cheſter, and Buſh of Briſtol, then 
under confinement as recuſants. Two days after, 
Taylor, biſhop Lincoln, Hooper of Gloceſter, 
and Harley of Hereford, underwent the like ſen- 
tence of deprivation, on an accuſation of having 


o 


behaved themſelves ill and preached erroneous doc- 
trines. In the room of the deprived biſhops were | 
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re others, who were known to be ſtaunch 
riends to the papiſtical doctrine and ſuperſtition. 
Theſe violent and arbitrary proceedings could 
not fail to inflame the reſentment of the proteſtants, 
who inveighed with great acrimony againſt the pre- 
ſent government: nevertheleſs, the miniſtry, know- 
ing them to be neceſſary to ſecure an intereſt in 
the houſe of lords and in the convocation, ſup- 
ported them with an air of juſtice, founded upon a 
clauſe in the letters patent of Edward VI. in which 
it was provided that bifhops ſhould hold their bi- 
ſhoprics ſo long as they behaved themſelves well 
(<< quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint,“) and therefore it was 
alledged, the queen did them no injuſtice by de- 
priving them, when their conduct was ſuch as 
proved diſpleaſing to her. Such was the conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtate and church when the new parlia- 
ment met on the ſecond of April, 1554. 

Before this time Gardiner had received vaſt re- 
mittances from the emperor, which he had em- 
ployed in corrupting the members to a degree till 
then unprecedented in England. Gardener, as 
chancellor, opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech; in which 
he maintained the queen's hereditary title to the 
crown; affirmed ſhe had a right to chuſe a huſband 
for herſelf; obſerved the good uſe ſhe had made of 
that right, by preferring an old ally, ſprung from 
the houſe of Burgundy; and mentioned the failure 
of Henry VIII's poſterity, of whom there were none 
ſurviving but the queen and the lady Elizabeth. 

He ſubjoined, that, in order to prevent the ca- 
lamities which might be occaſioned by different 
pretenders, it was neceſſary to grant the queen a 
power of diſpoſing of the crown, and of naming 
her ſucceſſor: a power, he ſaid, which ought not 
to be conſidered as a new thing in England, ſince 
it had been formerly beftowed upon Henry VIII. 

The parliament were ſufficiently inclined to gra- 
tify the queen in all her deſires; but when the li- 
berty, independency, and even the very being of 
the nation, were expoſed to ſuch imminent danger, 
they could not by any means be perſuaded to com- 

ly. 
l They were acquainted with the inveterate ha- 
tred which ſhe bore to the lady Elizabeth, and 
with her ſtrong attachment to the houſe of Auſtria: 
they remembered her bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
which would prompt her to prefer the eſtabliſhment 
of the catholic religion to all conſiderations of 
juſtice and national intereſt : they obſerved that 
Gardiner, in his ſpeech, had carefully avoided the 
giving Elizabeth the title of the queen's ſiſter ; 
and they thence inferred, that a deſign was formed 
of declaring her illegitimate : they apprehended, 
that Mary, if inveſted with ſuch a power as ſhe 
demanded, would bequeath the crown to her huſ- 
band, and, by that means, make England a pro- 
vince of the Spaniſh monarchy : and they were the 
more inclined to entertain theſe ſuſpicions, when 
they heard, that Philip's deſcent from the houſe of 
Lancaſter was carefully traced and explained, and 
that he was publicly repreſented as the true and 
only heir by right of inheritance. 

The parliament, therefore, ſenſible of their dan- 
ger, was reſolved to keep at a diſtance from the 
precipice, on the brink of which they ſtood. 
They could nothelp confirming the articles of mar- 
riage, which were extremely advantageous to Eng- 
land; but they refuſed to agree to any ſuch law ag 
thechancellor recommended: they would not ſo 

| much 
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much as declare it treaſon to imagine or attempt the 
death of the queen's huſband, while ſhe was alive; 
and a bill brought in for that purpoſe was rejected 
at its firſt reading. 

In order to deprive Philip of all hopes of ever 
being able to exerciſe any authority in England, 
they enacted a law, importing, * that her majeſty, 
as their only queen, ſhould folcly, and as ſole 
queen, enjoy the crown and ſovereignty of her 
realms, with all the pre-eminences, dignittes, and 
rights thereto belonging, in as large and ample a 
manner after her marriage as before, without any 
title or claim accruing to the prince of Spain, either 
as tenant by courteſy of the realm, or by any other 
means.” | 

This parliament paſſed a law for erecting anew 
the biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſſolved 
by the laſt parliament of Edward. The queen 
had already, by virtue of her prerogative, reſtored 
Tonſtal to the poſſeſſion of that ſee ; but, though 
the crown was, at that time, accuſtomed to excr- 
ciſe authority which might ſeem entirely legiſlative, 
it was always deemed more ſafe and ſatisfactory to 
obtain the conſent of parliament. 

Bills were brought in for ſuppreſſing the many 
erroneous opinions contained in books, as well as 
for reviving the law of the Six Articles, together 
with thoſe againſt the Lollards, againſt herely and 
erroneous preaching ; but all theſe bills were re- 
jected by the two houſes : a proof, that however 
inclinable the parliament might be to gratify the 
court in ſome points, they were yet determined to 
follow their own judgment in other particulars. 
The queen, therefore, finding that they would not 
pay an implicit obedience to her will, thought pro- 

r to put an end to the ſeſſion by diſſolving them 
on the fifth of May. 

The parliament having confirmed the articles of 
marriage between the queen and the prince of 
Spain, and Mary being impatient to be more near- 
ly connected with her young conſort, the earl of 
Suſſex was ſent over, immediately after the break- 
ing up of the parliament, with a ſtrong ſquadron 
under admiral Winter, to bring the prince of Spain 
to England, where he actually arrived, at South- 
ampton, on the nineteenth of July. On his firſt 
ſetting foot on ſhore, Philip drew his ſword, and 
carried it naked for ſome time ; and when the ma- 
giſtrates of that port preſented him with the keys 
of that town, he returned them without vouchſaf- 
ing to ſpeak a ſingle word; both which circum- 
ſtances cauſed various reflections in the minds of 
the ſpectators, not greatly to the advantage of his 
Spaniſh highneſs. The queen had ſet out on a 
progreſs to the Weſt, that ſhe might meet her 
bridegroom at Wincheſter, where ſhe intended to 
be married, and where the ceremony was accord- 
ingly performed by Gardiner, with great magnifi- 
cence, on Wedneſday the twenty-fitth of July, be- 
ing the feaſt of St. James, the tutelar ſaint of 
Spain, Mary being in her thirty-ninth year, and 
older than Philip by eleven years and three months; 
the marquis of Wincheſter, with the earls of 
Arundel, Derby, Bedford, and Pembroke, per- 
forming the ceremony of giving her away in the 
name of the kingdom. The Imperial ambaſſador 
had, before the ſolemnity, preſented Philip with 
an inſtrument, A the emperor's reſigna- 


tion and ceſſion to him of the two Sicilies; and, as 
ſoon as it was over, Garter king at arms, attended 
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by the heralds, publiſhed the ſtyles of the royal 
pair, in Latin, French, and Engliſh, proclaimin 
« Philip and Mary, king and queen of England 
Ireland, and France, Naples and Jeruſalem, 3 
fenders of the faith, princes of Spain and Sicily 
archdukes of Auſtria, dukes of Milan, Burgu ndy, and 
Brabant, counts of Hapſburg, Flanders, and Tyrol,” 

The marriage being conſummated, Philip ordered 
his treaſure to be landed, conſiſting of twenty. e- 
ven cheſts, each a yard and four inches long, filled 
with bullion, with ninety-nine horſe-loads and two 
cart-loads of gold and ſilver coin; which infuſed 
freſh zeal for the queen's intereſt into thoſe who 
had been before retained by Gardiner. In the be. 
ginning of Auguſt, the court removed for London; 

opping at Windſor, Philip was there inſtalled a 
knight of the Garter: at length, on the eighteenth 
of the ſame month, they made a pompous entry into 
London, where pageants and triumphal arches had 
been erected, and other marks of rejoicing were 
exhibited, at a vaſt expence, the obſequious city. 
council having taxed the citizens at the rate of a 
fifteenth and a half to provide for the magnificent 
reception of the queen and her new conſort, 
After a ſhort ſtay at Whitehall, they diſmiſſed their 
train of nobility, and then returning to Hampton. 
court, made that palace their ordinary reſidence, 
But Philip's grave manner and reſerved air gave 
great diſguſt to the Engliſh : none were ſuffered to 
come into either his or the queen's preſence with- 
out a formal demand of an audience, as is practiſed 
by ambaſſadors. This rendered the court entirely 
unfrequented, the Engliſh nobility not enduring to 
conform to a cuſtom ſo oppoſite to their own. 

The reſt of this ſummer was ſpent in the election 
of proper members to conſtitute the next parliament, 
under the influence of the prime miniſter, Gardiner, 
and his emiſſaries, in which no endeavours, by bri- 
bery, corruption, ſoothing, or menacing, were 
omitted to gain their ends. About the latter end 
of September died, full of years, the old duke of 
Norfolk, about twelve months after he had received 
his liberty ; and was ſucceeded in his titles and ho- 
nours by his grand-ſon, Thomas Howard, fon to 
the earl of Surry, beheaded in the laſt year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The parliament, which met on the eleventh of 
November, was ſo well ſecured to the court princi- 
ples and intereſt by Philip's money, that they 
wanted only an opportunity to ſignalize their zeal. 
At its firſt meeting, the king and queen rode to- 
gether on horſeback, in their robes, to the parlia- . 
ment-houſe, with two ſwords and two caps of main- 
tenance borne before them. And now the court 
was ſo well aſſured of the parliament's concurrence 
with, and confirmation of, all their actions, that 
they diſpatched the lords Paget and Haſtings, with 
Cecil, the late ſecretary, in their train, to bring 
over cardinal Pole, in the character of the pope's 
legate, before any law was paſſed to reſtore the pa- 
pal authority: indeed the parliament made it one 
of their firſt acts, on ſitting down, to take off the 
cardinal's attainder, which had paſſed upon him in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and by which he re- 
mained liable to a ſentence of death. The ambaſ- 
ſadors arrived at Bruſſels on the eleventh of No- 
vember; and having, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction 
of the cardinal, delivered their commiſſion, they 
landed with his eminence on the twenty- fourth at 


the Tower. 
A guar- 
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A guardian-angel could not have been received 
with more pomp and greater reſpect than he was by 
the king and queen. Mary, in particular, was ſo 
over-joyed at ſceing himenter the reſence-chamber 
ro pay his reſpects to her, that ſhe declared aloud 
the felt the child leap in her womb on the occaſion: 
{me of the ſervile herd of flatterers who were about 
her caught the hint, and ſcrupled not to declare 
that as John the Baptiſt leaped in his mother's 
womb at the ſalutation of the Virgin, ſo here the 
queen's child leaped at the ſalutation of Chriſt's 
vicar, ſpeaking by the mouth of his legate: Mary 
herſelf carried on this farce fo far, that ſhe de- 
clared her pregnancy to all the foreign ambaſſadors; 
and we find an order in council, dated the twenty- 
ſeventh of this month, for Te Deum to be ſung at 
St. Paul's and a form of prayer was ordered to be 
compoſed and uſed by all the prieſts, &c. in which 
was this remarkable petition, that God would pleaſe 
« to give the queen a male infant, in faſhion and 
body comely and beautiful, and in pregnant wit 
notable and excellent*.” But, after all, this 
proved to be no other than a political trick; for 
the queen's boaſted pregnancy turned to a dropſy. 
But to return. 

Pole arriving on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber, as we have already obſerved, the queen laid 
the mask quite aſide, and no longer paying any re- 
gard to her oath and promiſes not to alter the na- 
tional religion, ſhe determined to precipitate mat- 
ters as much as poſſible; and two days after the 
leoate's arrival, the two houſes were ſummoned to 
Whitehall, and the cardinal having returned his 
thanks for their late favour to him in reverſing his 
attainder, exhorted them to be reconciled to the 
church of Rome, into whoſe bolom he was ready 

receive them, and grant them abſolution from 
i ſpiritual cenſures. This produced a conference 
the next day between the lords and commons; and 
an addreſs being drawn up in the name of both 
houſes, expreſſing a deſire of their reunion, and 
preſented ro the king and queen, the legate, at 
their majeſties interceſſion, on the thirtieth of 
November, proceeded to reſtore the nation to an 
union with the church of Rome, and abſolved it 
with all the ſpells of prieſtly jargon. The ceremony 
was followed by ringing of bells and bonfires, by 
the king and queen's expreſs orders. 

The legate having enjoined the parliament, by 
way of penance, to repeal all the laws made againſt 
papal authority, both houſes ſet about the ſaid re- 
peal with an unprecedented degree of infamous and 
lervile compliance, but the Chriſtmas holidays in- 
terpoſing, the bill could not be got ready before 
the beginning of January. By this act (the title of 
which was * An act for repealing all the ſtatutes 
againſt the pope, and for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical 
poſſeſſions granted to the laity,”) the papal ſupre- 
macy, the juriſdiction of biſhops and eccleſiaſtical 
courts, and the prerogative of the crown, were put 
on the ſame footing as they ſtood in the twentieth 
year of Henry vir All ſees, colleges, hoſpitals, 
ichools, and other foundations, erected ; all legal 
marriages, though within the degrees prohibited 
by the canon law, contracted ; all inſtitutions to 
benefices granted; and all proceſſes carried on, and 
all church-lands conyeyed to laymen, according to 
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quired for reſettling the 
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the late laws in being, ſince the ſeparation from 


Rome, were not confirmed, 

The very title of this act is ſufficient to inform 
the reader of its tendency. It was the indiſpenſible 
preliminary which the great men of England re- 

your of the pope: Se- 
cure but to us (ſaid they) the poſſeſſion of the church- 
lands, and we are willing to embrace all your doc- 


trines, or otherwiſe to reject them: let us enjoy our 


revenues, we will readily accept your religion; con- 
firm but our poſſeſſions, and we will not heſitate to 
make a ſacrifice of revelation, liberty, conſcience 
and the exerciſe of our reaſon,” The conduct of 
this parliament will ſecure us from the charge of . 
too much ſeverity in what we have here ſaid; for 
having thus ſecured their poſſeſſions, they ſhewed the 
utmoſt indifference to the religion, or even the 

lives of their fellow- ſubjects; and they renewed the 


old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, which had 


been aboliſtied in the reign of Edward VI. and 
the revival of which had been rejected in the former 
parliament. They likewiſe paſſed ſeveral new laws 
againſt ſeditious words and rumours; and they de- 

clared it treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of 
Philip, during his marriage with the queen. | 

Each parliament had hitherto been more com - 
plaiſant to the court than their predeceſſors, bur 
none of them had laid aſide their long-conceived 
hatred and averſion to the Spaniards ; ahd now, 
though the queen endeavoured to get her huſband 
appointed preſumptive heir to the crown, and in- 
veſted with the adminiſtration of public affairs, ſhe 
failed in both theſe attempts, and could not ſo much 
as perſuade the, parliament to agree to his corona- 
tion, a thing which he had greatly at heart: nor 
was ſhe more ſucceſsful in her endeavours to obtain 
a ſubſidy from the commons, in order to aſſiſt the 
emperor in a- war he was anew eogaged in with 
France: In ſhort, the Engliſh at this period ſeem 
to have conceived the ſame jealouſy againſt the 
houle of Auſtria, which they had formerly enter- 
tained againſt France. 

Philip, conſcious of the general odium under 
which he laboured, endeavoured to recommend. 
himſelf to the favour of the public by procuring 
the enlargement of ſeveral perſons of diſtin&ion, 
who had been confined from the jealouſy or reſent- 
ment of the court; but nothing was more accept- 
able to the nation than his protecting the lady 
Elizabeth from the malice and cruelty of her ſiſter 
and that fell demon Gardiner, and obtaining for 


her the enjoyment of her liberty. Though it is ur- 


fair to put unfavourable conſtructions upan virtu- 
ous actions, yet the whole tenor of Philip's conduct 
and character leaves no room to doubt, that all his 
clemency on this occaſion had very ſelfiſh and in- 
tereſted motives, particularly with regard to the 
lady Elizabeth ; for he very juſtly coticluded, that 
if ſhe was put to death, the next lawful heir was 
the queen of Scots, and wife to the dauphin of 
France, whoſe ſucceſſion would for ever unite Eng- 
land to the crown of France. The earl of Devon- 
ſhire likewiſe derived ſome advantage from the af- 
fected popularity of Philip, and received his liber- 
ty ; but finding that the court looked upon him 
with an evil eye, he begged permiſſion to travel, 
and ſoon after died at Padua, from poiſon, as is 
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See the order and form in Hollingſhed, fol. 1123—1126, and in Fox, vol. iii. p. 115, &c. 
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ſuppoſed, given him by the Imperialiſts. He was 
the eleventh earl of Devonſhire of the name of 
Courtney, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in 


hiftory, and nearly allied to the royal family of 


—_——__rTr | 
Notwithſtanding that the nation in general was 
little difpoſed to credit the report of the queen's 


pregnancy, and that it was thought, by perſons 
the moſt knowing in thoſe matters, that ſhe la- 


boured under infirmities that rendered her inca- 


pable of beating children, the belief of her preg- | 
nancy was ſtill propagated with all poſſible care, 
and was one artifice by which Philip endeavoured 
to maintain his authority in the kingdom; and this 


pretext was ſo effectually handled, that the parlia- 


ment were brought to enatt a law, declaring, *©* that 


if the queen die before her iſſue came of age, the 


8 of the kingdom ſhould be in the king's 
a 


nds during the minority, which was fixed till 
eighteen for a ſon and fifteen for a daughter.“ And 
now Philip and Mary, finding they could extort 
no farther conceſſions, came unexpectedly to Welt- 


minſter, and diffolved the parliament on the twelfth ' 


of January, 1555. 
Soon after the riſing of the parliament, Thirlby, 


who was now biſhop of Ely, and fir AnthonyBrown, 


lately created viſcount Montacute, were ſent am- 
baſſadors, with a ſplendid retinue to Rome, to no- 
tify to his holineſs all that had been done in parlia- 
ment, and to make tenders of ſubmiſſion to the 
holy ſee in the name of the king, queen, and three 
eſtates of England. But before they could arrive, 


pope Julius III. died; and his ſucceſſor, Marcel- 
u 


$ II. who reigned but twenty-two days, was dead 


alſo; and cardinal Caraffa, an haughty proud man, 
was elected, and aſſumed the name of Paul IV. 


When the Engliſh ambaffadors arrived, this haughty 


pontiff refuſed them audience, becauſe their powers 


ran from Mary as queen of Treland as well as Eng- 
land, a title which had not been given her or her 
predeceſſors by the holy ſee: they were therefore 
tame enough to wait till a bull was made out, in- 
veſting Mary with that title, and then they had 
their audience, | | 

- The uſual formalities being paſſed, they laid 
before his holineſs all that had been done in the 
late parliament, hoping that he would confirm to 


the laity the poſſeſſion of church- lands; but the 


pope flatly refuſed to do that: he ſeemed to blame 
Pole for exceeding his commiſſion, and to wonder 
how any one could preſume to harbour a thought, 


that he would brane any confirmation to acts that 


ves iniquitous and ſacrilegious. To 
explain himſelf more fully on this head, a bull was 
Iued, denouncing the molt ſevere anathemas upon 
all who ſhould keep from the church or religious 
orders any part of their property. Upon this the 
Jueen was weak enough to lend for the marquis of 
Wincheſter: lord treaſurer, ſir Robert Rocheſter, 


_comptroller of the houſhold, ſecretary Petre, and 


fir Francis-Ingleficld, maſter of the wards, acquaint- 

ing them that her conſcience did not ſuffer her any 

longer to keep in her hands any part of the church's 
King them immediately to 5 * to 
ardiner, to conſult in what manner they ſhould 

be reſtored ; and this declaration was attended by 

ſuch expreſſions as ſufficiently proved the deluded 
ueen to ſpeak from the deepeſt conviction of con- 
jence. ov | 
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| But the attention of the miniſtry was chiefly en. 
gaged about the conduct proper to be obſerved 
with regard to matters of a religious nature; and à 
very important queſtion was frequently debated, 
before the queen and council, by cardinal Pole 
and biſhop Gardiner, namely, whether the laws 
lately revived agaiaſt heretics ſhould be executed 
in their full extent and rigour, or ſhould only be 
employed to prevent the retormers trom making 
any farther innovations ? | 

Pole was very ſincere in his religious principles; 
and though while at Rome he had incurred, by his 
lenity, the ſuſpicion of a ſtrong tendency towards 
Lutheraniſm, he was fully convinced of the truth 
of the catholic doctrines, and believed that thoſe 
great and important intereſts ought never to be (a. 
crificed to any conſideration of human policy. 

Gardiner, on the other hand, had always made 
his religion ſubſervient to his temporal concerns, 
and, by his unlimited complaiſance ro Henry, he 
had ſhewn, that, had he not been driven to extre- 
mities during the late minority, he was fufficient] 
inclined to alter his opinion, and embrace the eſtab- 
liſhed theology. | 

This is generally allowed to have been the real 
character of thoſe two counſellers; yet, ſuch is the 
prevalence of temper above principle, that the 
humane diſpoſition of Pole led him to recommend a 
toleration of thoſe heretical tenets which he highly 
condemned; while the cruel heart of Gardiner 
prompted him to ſupport by perſecution that reli- 
gion, which, at the bottom, he regarded with the 
utmoſt indifference. , | 
\ Unhappily for the nation, the queen, who was 
is flaming bigot, reliſhed the counſels of Gardiner 
beſt; but, willing at the ſame time to pay ſome 
regard to the character of Pole, ſhe ordered him to 
take upon himſelf the reformation of the clergy, 
= Pats Gardiner with the work of extirpating 

ereſy. 
Gardiner, thus empowered, and fluſhed with his 
ſucceſs in bringing about the queen's marriage, in 
diſpoſing the parliament to favour their ſovereign's 
religious principles, and in reſtoring the Roman 
catholic religion and the pope's authority, was de- 
| termined to crown his zeal, and complete his glo- 
ry, by forcing the proteſtants into the pale of the 
church, or at leaſt to an outward conformity to the 
new laws. And' here a regard to truth, which 
ought ever to guide the hiſtorian's pen, and ant- 
| mate his reflections on the incidents he relates, ob- 
liges me to confeſs, that the imprudence of ſome 
weak perſons among the reformed, contributed not 
a little to fix the diabolical reſolations now taken 
againſt them, It had been induſtriouſly given out 
by their party, that the queen was with child 1 
Gardiner; and the court and the nation were fill 
with libels againſt her and the Spaniards. One 
Bradford, a virulent writer (not the ſame who ſuf- 
fered for religion), had publiſhed in print the moſt 
ſcurrilous abuſes of the king's perſon ; and the 
manners and religion of the court had been every 
where vety indecently, however juſtly, laſhed : 
Bonner and Gardiner had many private piques to 
revenge, While the treatment which ſome of the 
94.058 preachers had met with from ſeveral hot- 
headed proteſtants was made uſe of as a handle, 
that the whole party was made up of traitors a8 


— 


— 


well as heretics. N 
But 
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But all theſe provocations and allegations fall in- 
finitely ſhort of an excuſe for the infernal 3 
of che government and clergy againſt the proteſt- 
ants. England was now filled with ſcenes of horror | 
and barbarity, which have juſtly rendered the ca- 
tholic religion the object of univerſal hatred and ab- 


horrence, and which prove that no human depra- 


vity can equal revenge and cruelty, concealed un- 


he ſpecious guile of religion. of 
der the ip S | cient friends and pariſhoners. 


The two firſt victims of, this perſecuting ſpirit 
were Dr. Hooper, late biſhop of Gloceſter, and 
Rogers, ah x , _ | = 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves, the one by his 
loyalty in ſupporting the queen's title againlt North- | 
umberland, and the other by his pacific temper, in 
ſaving, at the hazard of his own life, Bourne the 
papiſt· preacher at St. Paul's: but, as if the go- 
vernment had intended to give the nation a ſpeci- 
men of their impartial cruelty, Rogers, after re- 

eated attempts to bring him to recant, was con- 
demned to the ſtake; and ſo ingenious were his 
butchers in their barbarity, that, perceiving they 
could not ſhake his manly reſolution to ſuffer, they 
attacked him where virtue is moſt tender, by deny- 
ing him the ſight of his wife or children, and hur- 

ing him into the flames in Smithfield, on the 
fourth of February. 1 

The two bloody biſhops had- a perſonal hatred 
againſt Hooper; who behaved with all the conſtan- 
cy of a primitive martyr. He had kept up a cor- 
reſpondence with Bulenger, and others of the re- 
formed abroad, to whom he lent his wife, who was 
herſelf a foreigner ; and-he was at very little pains 
to conceal his ſentiments, none having been more 
active or more ſucceſsful than he was in the cauſe 
of reformation. He ſhewed a noble contempr for 
all the inſults he received ; and, being given over 
to the ſecular arm by the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
London, Durham, Saliſbury, Norwich, and Car- 
lide, who fat in judgment at St. Mary Overy's, 
Southwark, was impolitically ſent by the govern- 
ment to die at Gloceſter, that the hearers of his 
doctrine might be the witneſſes of his ſufferings. 

This circumſtance was intended to ſtrike terror 
into his flock ; but it was à ſource of joy and ſatis- 
faction to Hooper, who gladly embraced the op- 
portunity of confirming by his death that doctrine 
which he had formerly taught them. When he 
was fixed to the ſtake, a ſtool was ſer before him, 
and the queen's pardon laid upon it, by accepting 
of which he might ſtill have ſaved his life; but he 
ordered it to be taken away, and cheartully pre- 

ared himſelf for that dreadful puniſnment to which 
he was doomed, 

His death was attended by every circumſtance 
that could heighten its ſeverity ; the wind, which 
was vehement, blew the flames of the reeds from 
his body; the faggots were green, and did not 
take fire; all his lower parts were conſumed before 
his vitals were affected; one hand dropped off, 
with the other he continued to beat his breaſt : he 
was heard to pray, and exhort the people to adhere 
to their religion, until his tongue, ſwolen with the 
violence of his agony, was rendered incapable of 
motion. He was no leſs than three quarters of an 
hour in torture, which he bore with the moſt ſur- 
prizing and inflexible conſtancy. 

About the ſame time Laurence Saunders, mini- 
ſter of Allhallows, Bread-ftreet, and Mr. Rowland 


a prebendary of St. Paul's, who had both 


Taylor, rector of Hadley, in Suffolk, were deli- 1 
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yered over to the ſecular power, and ſealed their 
doctrine by their death. | | 


Saunders ' ſuffered at Coventry: he was alſo in- 
dulged with the offer of pardon; but he rejected 
it with diſdain, and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, 
+ Welcome the croſs of Chriſt; welcome everlaſt-' 
ing life.” 40 | | Abe 
Taylor, parſon of Hadley, was on the nineteenth 
of February, burned in that place, amidſt his an- 
When he was 
brought to the ſtake, and began to harangue the 

by-ſtanders, one of the guards ſtruck him on the 
head: then he was placed in a barrel of pitch; and 
one ot the ſpectators throwing a faggot at the good 
old map, which wounded him ſo ſeverely, that his 


viſage was beſmeared with blood, he replied. Oh 


friend! I have harm enough, what need of that?” 
When he repeated a Pfalm in Engliſh one of the 
guards ſtruck him on the mouth, and bid him ſpeak 
Latin: and while he was employed in pious ejacu- 
lations, another clefr his head with an halbert, in 
ſuch a manner that his brains came out, and he ex- 
pired immediately. A 

So many inhuman executions, merely for the 
ſake of principle, threw the nation into an unjver- 
ſal conſternation, inſomuch that the ſubtle Gardi- 
ner, who had vainly imagined that a few examples 
would affirighten the reformers into a compliance, 
finding the work now grow daily upon him, thought 
proper to devolve his odious commiſſion on others, 
but chiefly on Bonner, biſhop of London, a man 
of the moſt profligate and abandoned manners, and 
of ſuch a ſavage and cruel diſpoſition, that he 
ſeemed. to delight in the torments of the unhappy 
wretches his iniquitous ſentence committed to the 
flames. | TIT) > 

And now, not only Gardiner, but all the biſhops, 
in a ſolemn aſſembly, endeavoured to clear them- 
ſelves of being in any wiſe concerned in theſe bar- 
barities, and fought by artful inſinuations to caſt 
the whole blame upon the king and the Spaniards: 
but Philip being informed of the infamous policy 


| of the clergy, and being well apprized; that, 


ſhould ſuch an opinion of his cruelty be ſuffered to 
prevail, he muſt entirely loſe all intereſt with the 
Engliſh, ordered friar Alphonſo, his confeſſor, to 
diſclaim thoſe ſanguinary proceedings from the 
pulpit, and very roundly to charge them upon the 
biſhops: an unuſual ſpectacle! a prieſt of the Inqui- 
ſition blaming Engliſhmen for religious cruelries ! 
The biſhops, amazed art this, began to check their 
hands, and there were no more executions till the 
middle of March; 101 & 

Bur the fires which had been thus damped, were 
in a ſhort time rekindled by the breath of the 

loomy queen, while Bonner's futious zeal ſpread 

the flames. He, in conjunction with ſome other bi- 
ſhops, and aſſiſted by the earl of Oxford and lord 
Rich, condemned without mercy all that came be- 
fore them, amongſt whom was Dr: Robert Ferrar, 
biſhop of. St. David's, who was burned at Caer- 
marthen, on the thirtieth of March. To recount 
all the particulars of the other executions, which 
now became ſo numerous, that the whole kingdom 
ſeemed to be in a blaze from perſecution, would 
only ſhock the humanity of the reader, and they 
may all be found faithfully recorded in other hiſto- 
rians. Three martyrdoms, however, deſerve pe- 
culiar mention, thoſe of Latimer, Ridley, and 
Cranmer.. 

8 They 


read of the primitive martyrs. But thoſe two great 


miſſions for trying them were directed to Brooks, 
brſhop of Gloceſter, White, biſhop of Lincoln, 
Holman, biſhop of Briſtol, and ſeveral others. The 
three prelates, -at their different appearances, re- 
fuſed to acknowlege the pope's authority. Latimer 
and Ridley, after refuſing to recant their doctrine, 
or to acknowlege the real preſence in the euchariſt, 
which was now become the watch- word for mur- 
ders, were delivered over to the ſecular arm, and 
carried to be burned on the north ſide of the city 
of Oxford, in the ditch over · againſt Baliol college, 
on the ſixteenth of October; and both, in their laſt 


moments, gave teſtimony of the faith with their 


blood, and a behaviour nothing inferior to what we 
men deſerve ſome farther mention. | 

Ridley was born of a good family in Northumber- 
land. He went to ſchool at Newcaftle, and was ſent 


to Pembroke hall in Cambridge, of which he be- 


came maſter. ' King Henry VIII. made him firſt 
his chaplain, and promoted him to the ſee of Ro- 


chheſter, from whence king Edward VI. tranſlated 


him to London. He was certainly one of the 
ableſt champions of the Reformation; pious, learn- 
ed, ſolid in judgment, conſtant, admired by his 
friends, and dreaded of his enemies; which were 
ſufficient reaſons for the popiſn counſellors to 
put him to death. The night immediately be- 
fore his execution, biſnop Ridley invited the 
mayor of Oxford and his wife to ſee him die; and 
the good woman melting into tears, he ſpoke to 
her with an aſſurance which baniſhed her ſorrow, 
and convinced her that ſo much firmneſs on ſo me- 
lancholy an occaſion could only be the gift from 
Heaven, inſpiring and animating him againſt his 
approaching agony. He alſo comforted Latimer 
at the ſtake, who was ready to. return him the kind 
office. He was fo little ſhocked with the terrors 
before him, that he not only gave a ſerious atten- 
tion to the furious bigot that / preached at his exe- 
cution, but calmly propoſed to anſwer the excep- 
tionable parts of his ſermon, which was not per - 
mitred, leſt his eloquence and reaſon ſhould biaſs 
his hearers and ſpectators too much in his favour ; 
and he left the world with an act of juſtice, for he 
ſent a petition to the queen, praying that either the 
renants of the biſhopric of London might be con- 
firmed in their leaſes, or that their fines might be 
reſtored out of his goods, ſeized when he was im- 

iſoned. But he paid dearly for his courage; the 
faggots were ordered to be placed in ſuch a manner 
as to torment him as much as poſſible; he was ra- 
ther roaſted than burned, for his legs were almoſt 
eonſumed before the fire was permitted to reach his 
vitals. Wie 4.4 N ES of ' 

Biſhop Latimer was born at Thurcaſton, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and brought up alſo at Cambridge. 
Henry VIII. promoted him to the ſee of Worceſter, 
which he reſigned becauſe he would not ſubſcribe 
to what were called king Henry's Six bloody Ar- 
ticles. He Wu remarkable for his ſimplicity, free- 
dom, and . with which he arraigned great 


- 


ſinners, a hich, without the ornament of hu- 
man eloquence, found a way to their hearts, and 
made them humble, though ever ſo exalted. One 
of his converts, a notorious robber, who had been 
perſuaded by him to reſtore his ill · gotten money, 
gave teſtimony of it at his execution, and com- 
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forted him at the ſtake; and deſiring to accompa- 


ny ſo righteous a man in ſo good a cauſe, pro. 
phelied with unſhaken zeal, in the midſt of reign. 
ing popery, that thoſe two biſhops and martyrs 
ſhould light up ſuch a candle in England, as, by 
God's grace, ſhould never be extinguiſhed.” Lati. 
mer's age, who was upwards of eighty, made him 
ſoon yield up his ſoul in the flames, without under- 
going much pain, and he died with the character 
of having preſerved the piety, ſimplicity, and in- 
tegrity of the' firſt, in the corruptions of the laſt, 


We wiſh we could throw a veil over the next 
martyr.who ſuffered at the ſame place; we mean 
Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had been 
long confined in priſon, but the queen was now 


| reſolved to bring him to puniſhment; and the 


more fully to glut her revenge, ſhe determined to 

iſh him for hereſy rather than for treaſon, and 
in September, 1555, he was tried by Brooks, bi- 
ſhop of Gloceſter, a commiſſioner from the pope, 
and by Dr. Martin, and Dr. Godwin, commiſſioners. 
from the queen, who accuſed him of having been 
twice married, of keeping a wife ſecretly in king 
Henry VIII's time, and openly in the reign of 
king Edward VI. of publiſhing books againſt, and 
forſaking, the Romiſh church; and of denying the 
real-pretence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. He owned 
all theſe facts, upon which the commiſſioners cited 
him to appear before the pope in eight days, which 
they knew was impoſſible, ſince he was their pri- 
ſoner. Bonner and Thirlby were ordered to de- 
grade him at Oxford, on the fourteemh of Febru- 
ary, which Bonner performed with his uſual inſo- 
lence, and with bitter railleries and invectives againſt 
the priſoner during the ceremony, while Thirlby 
melted into tears. They, on this occaſion, put 
him on pontifical robes made of canvas, to make 


him more ridiculous, and then ſtripped him of that 


ludicrous attire, piece by piece, according to the 


bull and ceremonies of degradation ſent from 
Rome: during which ceremony the good arch- 
' biſhop's behaviour was uniform and becoming. 


He was not — — ſaid, to be thus cut off with all 
his pageantry from any relation to the church of 


Rome; but declared it to be great injuſtice to con- 


demn him for not going to Rome, when they kept 
him cloſe confined in priſon; and, denying the 
— authority over him, appealed from his 
entence to a free general council. 

The revenge of the queen, not content with the 
eternal damnation of Cranmer, which ſhe believed 
to be certain, and the execution of that dreadful 
ſentence to which he was doomed, incited her alſo 
to ſcek the ruin of his honour and infamy of his 
name: perſons were employed to attack him, not 
in the way of argumentation and reaſoning, againſt 
which they knew he was ſufficiently prepared, but 
by policy, inſinuation, and addreſs, by repreſent- 
ing the dignitics and honours to which his charac- 
ter gave him a claim, if he would deſerve them by 
a recantation; and by flattering him with the hopes 
of long enjoying thoſe powerful friends whom his 
humanity and beneficence had procured him dur- 
ing the courſe of his proſperity. 

Influenced by that love of life which is in inſe- 
parable from the human heart, and terrified at the 
proſpect of thoſe dreadful torments to which he 
was condemned, he fuffered, in an unguarded 


hour 
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hour, the feelings of nature to over-power his reſo- 
jution; and he agreed to ſign a paper, acknow- 
ledging the doctrine of the papal ſupremacy and of 
the real prelence. | 

The queen, whoſe perfidy was only exceeded by 
her cruelty, reſolved that this recantation ſhould 
not ſave his life; and ſhe ſent orders that he ſhould 
be commanded to own his errors in church, before 
the whole people; and that he ſhould from thence 
be immediately conducted to execution. 

Cranmer, whether it was that he had received 
ſome notice of their intention, or that he had re- 

nted of his weakneſs and apoſtacy, ſurprized the 
audience by a contrary declaration: he ſaid, that 
he was ſufficiently acquainted with'the obedience 
which he owed to his ſovercign, and the laws of the 
land; but this duty extended no farther than to 
ſubmit patiently to their commands, and to bear, 
without reſiſtance, whatever puniſhments they 
ſhould inflict upon him; that a ſuperior duty, the 
duty which he owed his Maker, obliged him to re- 
main in the truth on all occaſions, and not to aban- 
don, by a baſe denial, the holy doctrine which the 
Supreme Being had imparted to mankind; that there 
was one error of his life, which, above all others, 
filled him with the moſt unfeigned ſorrow and re: 

ntance, the inſincere declaration of faith to 
which he had unhappily been induced to agree, and 
which nothing but the fear of death could have ex- 
torted from him z that he chearfully embraced the 
preſent opportunity of atoning for his crime, by a 
ſincere and open recantation, and was willing to ſeal 
with his blood that doctrine which he firmly be- 
lieved to be revealed from Heaven; and that as 
his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it ſhould 
firſt be puniſhed, and, by a ſevere but juſt doom, 
firſt expiate the guilt of that crime which it had 
been the inſtrument of committing. | 

He was thence conducted to the ſtake amidſt the 
ſhouts and inſults of the catholics: and having now 
collected all the force and vigour of his mind, he 
bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his pu- 
niſhment, with ſurprizing courage: he ſtretched 
out his hand, and without diſcovering the leaſt ſign 
of weakneſs, or even of feeling, held it in the 
flames uatil it dropped off. His mind ſeemed to 
be wholly poſſeſſed with reflections of his former 
fault, and he was heard to exclaim ſeveral times 
This unworthy hand has offended !” 

Satisfied with that atonement, he re- aſſumed a 
wondertul compoſure and ſerenity of countenance: 
and when the fire ſurrounded his body, he ſeemed 
to be entirely inſenſible of all his outward ſuffer- 
ings, and, by the force of hope and Chriſtian for- 
titude, to have raiſed himſelf above all bodily ſen- 
ſations, and to triumph over the fury of the flames. 

It is pretended, that after his body was con- 
ſumed, his heart was found entire among the aſhes, 
a Circumſtance which however improbable, yet, 
being conſidered as- an emblem of his conſtancy, 
was fondly believed by the zealous proteſtants. 

He was certainly a man of the moſt amiable 
character; alike diſtinguiſhed by his piety and 
learning, and poſſeſſed of candour, ſincerity, be- 
nevolence, and indeed of almoſt every virtue 
that could render him the object of public eſteem 
and veneration. 

Though Cranmer's death happened in the year 
1556, yet I have kept his ſtory entire, that I may 
the better attend the affairs of ſtate. 
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55 The Spaniards, by affecting to throw upon the 


Engliſh biſhops all the blame of the bloody ſeve- 
tities practiſed at this time, thought to conciliate 
the affections of that part of the nation who were 
moſt diſguſted with thoſe proceedings; but finding 
that the people of England were not fo eaſily to be 
impoſed upon, and that Bonner, though loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame and humanity, could not be brought 
to brave the whole load of public hatred, the court 
ſoon pulled off the mask ; the bloody bigotry of 
the Spaniſh character now ſtood confeſſed in every 
action, and it was now apparent that a ſcheme was 
fixed for introducing into England the Spaniſh In- 
quiſition. 

As it appeared the biſhops courts, though ex- 
tremely arbitrary, and not confined to the ordinary 
forms of law, were not poſſeſſed with ſufficient au- 
thority, a commiſſion was appointed, by virtue of 
the queen's prerogative, more effectually to exter- 
minate hereſy : Bonner, and twenty unmerciful 
fiends like himſelf, were nominated; but any three 
of them were inveſted with the powers of the whole, 

This commiſſion, which ſpeaks the very ſoul of 
the Inquiſition, was conceived. in theſe terms: 
„That, ſince many falſe reports were publiſhed 
among the ſubjects, and many heretical opinions 
were propagated among them; therefore they were 
to enquire into thoſe, either by preſentments, by 
witneſſes, of any other political way they ſhould 
think proper; and to ſearch after all hereſies; the 
importers, the ſellers, and the readers of all here- 
tical books : they were to puniſh all miſbehaviours 
and all negligences in any church or chapel, and to 
try all prieſts that did not preach the ſacrament · of 
the altar; all perſons that did not hear maſs, or go 
to their pariſn- church toſervice; that refuſed to go 
in proceſſions, or did not take holy bread and holy 
water; and if they found any that did obſtinately 
perſevere in ſuch hereſies, they were to deliver them 
into the hands of their ordinaries, to be puniſhed 
according to the ſpiritual laws: giving the commiſ- 
fioners full power to proceed as their diſcretion 
and conſciences ſhould direct them; and to employ 
all ſuch mearis as they ſhould judge neceſſary for 
the ſearching of the premiſſes ; empowering them 
alſo to ſummon before them ſuch witneſſes as they 
pleaſe, and to compel them to make oath of ſuch 
things as might diſcover the matter which they 
wanted to find out.” 

To reduce the methods of proceeding in Eng- 
land to a greater ſimilarity with thoſe of the Inqui- 
ſition, letters were ſent to the lord North, and 
others, commanding them * to put to the torture 
ſuch obſtinate perſons as would not confeſs, and 
there to order them at their diſcretion.” Secret 
ſpies likewiſe and informers were ſcattered over 
the whole kingdom, in imitation of the practice of 
that infernal tribunal. 

Orders were given to the juſtices of the peace, 
e that they ſhould call before them one or two ho- 
neſt perſons, within their limits, or more, at their 
diſcretion, and command them, by oath or other- 
wiſe, that they ſhall ſecretly learn or ſearch out ſuch 
perſons as ſhall ill- behave themſelves in church, or 
idly, or ſhall deſpiſe openly by words the king's or 
queen's proceedings ; or endeavour to excite any 
commotion, or tell any ſeditious tales or news. 
And alſo, that the ſame perſon, ſo to be appointed, 
ſhall declare to the ſame juſtices of peace, the ill 
behaviour of lewd diſorderly perſons, whether it 
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mall be for uſing unlawful games, and ſuch other 


light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected perſons: and that 
the ſame information ſhould be given ſecretly to 
the ſame juſtices; and the fame juſtices ſhall ſum- 
mon ſuch accuſed perſons before them, and exa- 
mine them, withour declaring by whom they were 
accuſed : and that the juſtices ſhall, upon their ex- 
aminarion, puniſh the offenders according as their 
offences ſhall appear upon the accuſation and exa- 
mination, by their diſcretion, either by open pu- 
niſhment or by good abearings.” 
This tyrannical edict was in ſome reſpects even 
more oppreſſive than the Inquiſition, as it intro. 
duced into every part of government the ſame ini- 
quitous proceedings which that tribunal employs 
only for the extirpation of hereſy. But the court had 
invented a more expeditious method of ſuppreſſing 
hereſy than even the Inquiſition itſelf: they publiſh- 
ed a proclamation againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, 
and fedition, importing, that whoſoever had any 
of theſe books, and did not immediately burn them 
without reading them, or ſhewing them to any 
other perſon, ſhould be deemed rebels, and, wich- 
out any farther proceſs, be executed by martial 
law.” To ſuch att intolerable and diſgraceful ſla- 
were the free born natives of England at that 
time reduced, by the tyranny of Mary and her Spa- 
niſh- conſort! , 

We have thrown in one groupe almoſt all the 
tranſactions againſt the reformers, though carried 
on during — of three years; not ſo much as 
the reader may be affected with the horrors of 
the ſcene, as that we may be obliged as little as 
poſſible to return to the mention of ſuch ſhocking 
and inhuman barbarities. 

It is computed, that in that time two hundred 
and ſeventy- ſeven perſons were committed to the 
flames, beſides thoſe who were puniſhed by im- 
r and confiſcations. Among thoſe who 

uffered by fire were five biſhops, twenty-one 

clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 

huſbandmen,. ſervants, and labourers, torty-five 
women, and four children. 

That Mary ſhould be guilty of ſuch ſhocking 
eruelties is not to be wondered at (for what is there 
ſo ſhocking and cruel, of which a weak, pecviſh, 
and bigotted woman may not be guilty ?) bur it is 
really ſurprizing, that, conſidering the ſtate of 
the kingdom at that period, when the number of 
proteſtants greatly exceeded that of the papiſts, 
ſhe was ſuffered to ſurvive one moment the com- 
miſſion of ſuch horrid barbarities. 

The queen having thus, as ſhe probably thought, 
recommended herſelf to the favour of Heaven, by 
the deſtruftion of ſo many heretics, hoped that 
Bonner's prayers for the heavenly wit and vigour of 
her child would happily prove effectual. In theſe 
hopes ſhe fondly imagined that ſhe was ſeized with 
the pains of child-bed, and couriers were prepared 
to carry the joy ful news of her delivery into foreign 
countries. 

Bonner attributed this happy event, in a great 
meaſure, to the influence of his own prayers; 
cauſed Te Deum to be ſung in his own cathedral; 
and the curate of St. Anne's, Alderſgate, went ſo 
far as to deſcribe from the pulpit the features and 
lineaments of the young prince, whom he repre- 
ſented as the fineſt child that was ever born. 
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But unluckily, the biſhop's prayers had not been 
heard; the queen's zeal for the advancement of 
popery had not been able to ſecure the bleſſings of 
Heaven; and the curate's deſcription of the infant 
happened to be a little premature. The queen 
after ſome violent throes, was delivered on the 
thirteenth of April, not of a child, but of a ſub. 
ftance known by the name of a Mole, to her own 
unſpeakable grief as well as to the aſtoniſhment of 
the whole court, and the confuſion of Philip, who 
had flattered himſelf with the agreeable hopes of 


| uniting England and Spain by the iſſue of this 


marriage. This diſappointment ſo ſoured the 
minds of Philip and Mary, that they ſought to 
vent their ſpleen by lighting up anew the flames 
of perſecution, which continued to rage all this 
ſummer and autumn, while the king and queen 
remained at Hampton court. But let us leave 
this barbarous ſcene for a while, to attend foreign 
affairs. The | 

The emperor Charles V. now broken with in- 
firmitics and ill ſucceſs, had for ſome time formed 
the reſolution of reſigning the cares of his mighty 
dominions to his ſon and his brother, but would 
not hear of any terms of giving peace to Europe 
at the expence of reſigning any of them to the 
French. He was, however, very ready to hearken 
to all propoſitions for peace, and England, never 
having declared in form for either party, offered 
her mediation. - The court of France did not at this 
time conſider England as indifferent concerning the 
event of the quarrel, but Henry dreaded nothing 
ſo much as to afford any pretext to Mary for openly 
taking part with her huſband in the diſpute; he 
therefore, as the emperor did, accepted the offer- 
ed mediation, and, though no formal ceſſation of 
arms was ſtipulated, the war this ſummer went on 
very languidly in the Low Countries. 

Cardinal Pole was glad of this opportunity to ex- 
ercile his powers in the double capacity of a pleni- 
potentiary from England, and legate from the pope; 
and having entertained an high opinion of ſecretary 
Cecil, he prevailed on him to attend him at the 
conferences for a peace between the emperor and 
the French, which were opened on the twenty- 
third of May, this year, at Merc, a place lying be- 
tween Ardres, Calais, and Guiſnes. Pole was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to bring about the 
peace; but both parties inſiſting obſtinately on their 
own preliminaries, the conferences broke up with- 
out any effect. 

Philip, diſappointed in his hopes of an heir, and 
conceiving a diſguſt to the perſon of his queen, 
which was by no means agreeable, being, more- 
over, ſent for by his father, who declared his in- 
tention of reſigning to him his dominions, laid hold 
of this event to quit the kingdom, and, on the 
twenty-ninth of Auguſt, ſet 5 for Flanders, to 
the infinite diſſatisfaction of the queen, who doat- 
ed on him to a degree of ridiculous fondneſs. The 
emperor, on his ſon's arrival at Bruſſels, inſtructed 
him every day, for fix or ſeven weeks ſucceſſively, 
in the art of government, and adviſing him to 2 
peace with France, recommended to him ſeveral 
maxims for his conduct, which he afterwards took 
no care to obſerve ; by which neglect he, in a few 
years, loſt the beſt part of thoſe provinces, the ſo- 


ereignty of which the emperor, in a general a- 
vereignty o ich pe ge mbh 


» Theſe were, © To think himſelf rich when his ſubjects 
were ſo; and wiſe, when he had wiſe counſellors: to govern 


his ſubjects by love rather than fear: to let a ſmall fault paſs 


unpuniſhed, rather than condemn an innocent ar” 3 
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| fates, ſurrendered to him on the Upon Gardiner's death, the great-ſeal was given 
ſembly of te October. | to Nicholas Hall, maſter of the Rolls, who kept it 
1 which had been ex- | however not quite two months; for on the firſt of 


aralleled barbarities 
3 againſt» th proteſtants, had rendered the 
miniſtry extremely unpopular, and the effects of 
the public diſcontent appcared in the new par- 
liament, which was convoked at Weſtminſter on 
the twenty-firſt of October, who, though they 
confirmed the queen's reſignation of the firſt. fruits 
and tenths, yet were ſo much afraid of reſtoring to 
the clergy an authority ſo odious to the nation, 
ſo much out of humour at the queen's reſtitu- 
tion of church-lands, that they were hardly perſuad- 
ed to grant a moderate ſupply ; and having, be- 
ſides, in the courſe of their proceedings, given 
many ſtrong tokens of their diſlike to the court- 
meaſures, the queen thought proper to diſſolve 
them on the ninth of December, but not till they 
had paſſed ſome memorable acts, which will be no- 
ticed in their proper place. ; 

Thoſe who ſeem to judge moſt rationally upon 
this ſudden change of temper in the houſe of com- 
mons, who had fo blindly run into all the ſchemes 
of the court, in their preceding ſeſſions, in fa- 
your of popery, attribute it to the death of Gardi- 
ner, which happened during this "-ſſions, and to 
the withdrawing of their penſions, which the queen 
was no longer in a capacity to advance for their 
votes, ſhe having given up the church- lands, and 
king Philip's treaſures being pretty well exhauſted, 
or appropriated to his own uſe. 
Gardiner, lord biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord- 
chancellor of England, was the natural ſon of fir 
Richard Woodville, brother to Elizabeth, conſort 
of king Edward IV. and it was on account of this 
conſanguinity that Henry VIII. promoted him to 
the biſhopric of Wincheſter. He is ſaid to have 
felt ſome remorſe in his laſt moments, and to have 
exclaimed, © I have finned with Peter, but I have 
not wept with Peter!” He died at Whitehall, of 
a ſuppreſſion of urine, on the twelfth of Novem- 
ber, at midnight, to the no ſmall grief of the queen, 
who loſt in him her ableſt counſellor, and one that 
had more influence than all the reſt on the parlia- 
ment : but his death was matter of great joy to 
the people, eſpecially the proteſtants, of whole per- 
ſecution he had been the adviſer and promoter. 
He was certainly a prieſt of a ſelfiſh character; a 
profound diſſembler, and of a proud, vindictive, 
cruel diſpoſition. Burnet ſays he underſtood the 
canon and civil law as well as moſt of his time : he 
wrote Latin with eaſe and purity ; and few of his 
cotemporaries excelled him in the knowlege of the 
Greek language. As to his perſon, biſhop Poinet, 
his ſucceflor, deſcribes it thus: He was of a 
ſwarthy colour, downcaſt look, overwhelming 
brows; his eyes were deep ſunk in his head, his 
| Noſe hooked, wide noſtrils and mouth, large hands, 
and long talons rather than nails on his toes, which 
made his gait awkuard and ſhuffling, from the un- 
ealineſs they gave him in walking. - He was buried 
in the cathedral at Wincheſter, where his effigies 
upon his monument is yet to be ſeen, though 
lomewhat defaced. 
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January, 1556, Heath, archbiſhop of York, was 
made lord-chancellor of England, and Paget lord 
privy-ſeal: and as the king was now daily expect- 
ed to return to England, the court, by way of pre- 
paration for his reception, reſolved, if poſſible, to 
put a ſtop, by the moſt cruel puniſhments, to 
thoſe expreſſions of pity which people of all ranks 
and denominations diſcovered towards the ſufferi 
heretics; even the magiſtrates, to whom the cruel 
orders were directed, were ſometimes known to be 
leſs brutal than the -queen and her government 
wiſhed for. On January 14, therefore, a letter 
was written to the lord- mayor and ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, requiring them to give ſuch ſubſtantial order 
therein, when any obſtinate men, condemned by 
the order of the laws, ſhould be delivered to be 
puniſhed for hereſy, that there be a great number 
of officers and other men appointed to be at the 
execution, who may be charged to ſee ſuch as ſhall 
miſuſe themſelves, either by comforting, aiding, 
or praiſing the offenders, or otherwiſe uſe them» 
ſelves to the ill example of others, to be appre- 
nended, and committed to ward; and befides, to 
ive commandment, that no houſholder ſhould ſuf- 
fer any of his apprentices, or other ſervants, to be 
abroad, other than ſuch as their maſter will anſwer 
for: and that this order be always oblerved in like 
cauſes hereafter.” | 

Upon Cranmer's execution, which happened on 
the twenty-firſt of March, cardinal Pole, who had 
now taken prieſt's orders, was promoted to the 
fee of Canterbury, and by this office, as well as 
his legatine authority, he was naturally placed at 
the head of the Engliſh church; but, though he 
had always diſapproved the ſanguinary method of 
converting heretics, and conſidered the reforma- 
tion of the clergy 2s the more commendable and 
even more effectual method for that purpoſe, he 
found his authority too weak to withſtand the cruel 
and barbarous zeal of the queen and her counſel- 
lors: which has occaſioned ſome writers to brand 
his memory with a cruelty which does not ſeem to 
have made any part of his character. 

Philip was now become maſter of all the 
treaſures of the Indies, and of the moſt fertile and 
extenſive dominions in Europe, by the voluntary 
reſignation of the emperor Charles V. That 
prince had, in the be inning of his reign, found it 
extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to govern 
with proper care his very diſtant and extenſive do- 
minions; and, in order to eaſe himſelf of part of 
the burthen, he had procured his brother Ferdi- 
nand to be elected king of the Romans, with a 
proſpect of his ſucceeding to the Imperial dignity 
as well as his other German dominions. But 
having afterwards extended his views, and formed 
deſigns of aggrandizing his family, he could nor, 
without uneaſineſs, bear the thoughts of diſmem- 
bering ſuch conſiderable ſtates, and endeavoured 
to perſuade Ferdinand, by the moſt tempting offers 
and moſt preſſing importunities, to give up his 


avoid the curioſity of ſearching into things done in private: 
to leave the ſecrets of men's hearts and thoughts to God, and 
the chaſtiſement of interior offences to the divine vengeance ; 
ſince, what the eyes of men could not ſee, it was not fit for 
their hands to puniſh; and particularly to keep a ſtrict rein 
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over the haughty natore of the Spaniards, or elſe they would 
be the ruin of the Low Countries, being every where uſed to 


domineer, which the Flemings would not endure, Malvern, 
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etenſions in favour of Philip. Finding his bro- 
ther lent a deaf car to all his remonſtrances, he 
reſigned the Imperial crown, with his other digni- 


ties, and Ferdinand, according to the uſual cuſtom, 


applied tothe pope for his coronation; but the haugh- 
ty pontiff retuled to comply with his requeſt, and 
alleged, that though on the death of an emperor 
he was bound in duty to crown the prince elected, 
yet in caſe of a reſignation the right devolved to 
the holy ſee, and it belonged to the pope alone to 
name an emperor. | 

The truth is, pope Paul IV. had conceived the 
moſt implacable hatred to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
and though a truce of five years had been conclud- 
ed between France and Spain, on the fifth of Fe- 
bruary this year, he perſuaded Henry to break 
it, and engaged to aſſiſt him in re-conquering the 

ingdom ot Naples and the other territories to 
which the crown of France laid claim in Italy. 
With this view he himſelf had actually commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the duke of Alva, viceroy of 
Naples; and the duke of Guile being ſent by the 
French king with forces to ſecond his holineſs's 
operations, the renewal of the war between the 
two crowns ſeemed unavoidable. Philip, though 
not ſo warlike, was full as ambitious, as his father, 
and he hoped that, by his artifice, policy, and ad- 
dreſs, he ſhould get the better of all his enemies, 
and extend his authority and dominion: for this 
reaſon, as well as from a deſire of ſettling his new 
domains, he was deſirous of living on good terms 
with France; but when he found that Henry had 
attacked him in ſuch an open and unprovoked 
manner, that he could not, conſiſtent with his own 
honour, put up with the affront, he began to pre- 
pare for war with equal diligence and ſucceſs. 

In order to ſtrengthen himſelf with a reſpectable 
aid, Philip tried to engage the queen and the Eng- 
liſn nation in his cauſe againſt the French king. 
Had the matter, indeed, ſolely depended upon 
Mary, ſhe was incapable of refuſing the demand of 
a huſband ſhe ſo tenderly loved ; but ſhe had little 
influence in the council, and till leſs among her 
people ; and her government, which was daily 
growing more unpopular, ſeemed unable to ſup- 

rt itſelf even during a profound peace, much leſs 
if a war was kindled againſt France, and (which ap- 

ared to be a neceſſary conſequence) with Scot- 
— alſo, aſſiſted by that powerful kingdom. 

The king had ſhewn ſo apparent a contempt for 
the queen, that her government became not only 
deteſtable, but diſagreeable : but, however, the 
neglect of her huſband tended only to inflame the 
love of the doating Mary, and ſhe ſpent the greateſt 

art of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe gave vent to 
er paſſion, either in tears, or in writing fond epi- 
ſtles to Philip, who ſeldom obliged her with any 
anſwer, and ſcarce condeſcended to aſſume the ap- 


pearance of love, or gratitude, towards her. The 


attention, was to ſqueze money from her ſubjects, 
in order to ſupply his wants; and as ſhe had re- 
ceived but a imall ſubſidy from the parliament, ſhe 
had now recourſe to methods the moſt arbitrary and 
illegal. She demanded a loan of ſixty thouſand 
pounds from one thouſand perſons, whom ſhe 
thought, from their attachment to her, would 
readily comply; ſhe exacted a general loan of one 


chief part of the — which employed her 


hundred pounds from every perſon poſſeſſed of 
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twenty pounds per annum; ſhe extorted fix 


thouſand marks from ſeven thouſand yeomen, why 
had not contributed to the former loans; and lh 
exacted thirty-ſix thouſand pounds more from * 
cloth- merchants of London trading to Antw 
which they refuſed, having advanced her great ſums 
already. Upon this refuſal, and having received ad. 
vice that they had ſhipped great quantities of cloth 
for Antwerp fair, ſhe ſeized upon the ſhips ang 
cargoes, laying upon them a new ſubſidy of twen 
ſhillings a-piece, by an arbitrary ſtretch of royal 
authority : to get this impoſition aboliſhed, the 
merchants were forced to advance forty thouſand 
pounds, and to engage for two thouland more 
payable the next month at fartheſt, 

All theſe violent and oppreſſive meaſures were 
purſued at a time when England enjoyed a profound 
tranquility, and when Mary herlelf had no other 
occaſion for money but to ſatisfy the exorbitant de. 
mands of a huſband, who was equally regardleſs 
of her love and her generoſity, and attended to 
nothing but his own intereſt. 

While theſe things were tranſacting a plot was 
diſcovered for robbing the Exchequer, and railing 
a rebellion againſt the queen. It was ſaid to have 
been diſcovered by one White, an accomplice. On 
the eighteenth of March, the queen's guards con- 
ducted to the Tower John Throgmorton, Henry 
Peckham, Woodhouſe Bethel, and about twelve 
or thirteen perſons more, of inferior note, whoſe 
impriſonment occaſioned ſeveral others to fly, A 
warrant was likewiſe iſſued out for apprehending fir 
Anthony Kingſton, but he died as the guards were 
bringing him up to London. The April following, 
Throgmorton and Woodhouſe, who been governor 
of the Iſle of Wight, were tried, condemned, and 
executed. Henry Peckham, ſon of fir Edward 
Peckham, and John Daniel, were tried and con- 
demned on the ſeventh of May, but not execut- 
ed till the ſeventh of July following. One Stanton, 
who was called a captain, was arraigned and ex- 
ecuted for the ſame plot, on the twelfth of May. It 
ſeems the deſign was deeper laid, than the govern- 
ment at firſt apprehended; for, on the fourth of 
April, a proclamation was iſſued againſt the lord 
Henry Dudley, two gentlemen of the name of Aſh- 
ton, two of the name of Horſey, two of the name of 
Tremain, and ſeven other gentlemen of fortune, 
for having fled beyond ſea on account of the ſaid 
plot. On the twenty-ninth of April, ſir William 
Courtney, fir John Perrot, fir John Pollard, fir 
Nicholas Arnold (the ſame who had given evidence 
againſt fir Nicholas Throgmorton), and fir John 
Chicheſter, were brought priſoners from the 
weſtern counties, and ſent to the Tower. It after- 
wards appeared that the French agents had been 
tampering withthe gentlemen who had been execut- 
ed, and that ſome moved by avarice, others by deteſta- 
tion of the government's cruelty, and ſome from 
an opinion of its weakneſs, had entered into danger- 
ous mealures. 

The news of the death of Courtney, earl of 
Devonſhire, which arrived about this time, filled 
the queen with ſo much pleaſure, that ſhe could 
not refrain from expreſſing her joy in public : and 
being now grown leſs jealous of the-princeſs Eliza- 
beth, ſhe began to treat her with leſs ſeverity ; the 

uard was _ off her, and the princeſs, being 


invited to court, came to Somerſet-houſe in No- 
| | yember. 
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r. The particular reaſon of this invitation 
_ —_— a match to, her with the duke of 
Savoy, which the princeſs declined with the better 
race, as ſhe had, a little before, abſolutely re- 
fuſed Eric, king of Sweden, whoſe ambaſſador had 
made the overture in his maſter's behalf. As this 
was done without the queen's knowlege, Elizabeth 
very prudently gave a flatdenial; and Mary, being 
acquainted with it, approved her ſiſter's conduct: 
however, ſir Thomas Pope, one of her keepers, 
was ordered to feel her pulſe how ſhe ſtood affected 
to the duke of Savoy; and upon his intimating 
that it could not be thought her highneſs would 
be averſe to marrying, if an honourable match was 
offcred by the queen, or ſuch an one could be 
brought about with her majeſty's conſent, ſhe told 
him very ſeriouſly, and a with a ſolemn profeſſion 
of ſpeaking truth from her heart, that ſhe would 
not change her condition though ſhe were offered 
the greateſt prince in Europe. This refuſal, and 
the great court that was paid to Elizabeth during 
her ſtay in London, ſo nettled the queen, that, 
though the princeſs had been invited to pals the 
whole winter about court, ſhe was ſent away in a 
great hurry, a little before Chriſtmas, under a 
guard to her houle at Hatfield, and Mary not only 
renewed her ill treatment, but even reſumed her de- 
ſign of getting her declared a baſtard, and excluded 
from the ſucceſſion ; but happily this diabolical 
ſcheme was defeated, 

The queen in the mean time was much puzzled 
to find a pretext for a quarrel with France. She had 
tried her council on this head, but they were plain- 
ly againſt it ; they ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the mar- 
riage-articles between her and — they repre- 
ſented the unſettled ſtate of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, the domeſtic factions which divided the king- 
dom, and the low condition of the public revenues, 
and they ſignified their apprehenſions, that the na- 
tural tendency of all theſe meaſures was to bring 
the nation into a total dependence on Spaniſh coun- 
cils : they ſaid they were willing to give their con- 
ſent for aſſiſting Philip with ſix thouſand foot and 
ſix hundred horſe, for the defence of the Low 
Countries, according to the treaty with the late 
emperor, but were abſolutely againſt a war. 

Mary, reſtrained by no faith of treaties nor ſcruple 
of conſcience, and burning with a deſire to ſatisfy 
her huſband, uſed all her endeavours to conquer 
the obſtinacy of her council : after employing other 
menaces of a more violent nature, ſhe threatened 
to diſcard them all from the board, and to chuſe 
counſellors who would be more obedient to her 
will; but all to no purpoſe, for ſhe could not pro- 
cure a ſingle vote for declaring war againſt France. 
To add to her vexation, ſhe received a letter from 
Philip, in which he told her plainly, that he would 
not ſet foot in England till ſhe had declared war 
againſt France, and brought about the marriage 
between the duke of Savoy and her ſiſter Elizabeth, 
as his honour and intereſt were concerned in car- 
rying theſe two points, This was a terrible de- 
claration to a woman of Mary's diſpoſition ; ſhe 
renewed her inſtances for his coming over, aſſur- 
ing him that his preſence would procure him what- 
ever he pleaſed. Thus ſtood matters at the cloſe 
of this year. 

Towards the beginning of the 8 
1557, the queen, to divert her impatience fo 


one, 
r her 


huſband's abſence, had retired to Greenwich; in | 
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the mean time Philip did all he could to entrap her 
into a declaration of war againſt France; but nei- 
ther he nor his emiſſaries could carry their point with- 
out ſome difficulty and a pretty dealof art. A perſon 
was employed to make a private overture to the 
French miniſtry on the part of the proteſtant inha- 
bitants of Calais, to betray the town into the hands 
of their king, if he would receive and protect them; 
Henry ſeemed to lend a favourable ear to the pro- 
poſal, and actually entered into a negociation upon 
the ſubject. Wootton, Philip's agent, ſent his ne- 
phew over to England with an account of the whole 
to the queen, who took fire at it, and became, or 
pretended to become, entirely ſatisfied of the ill de- 
ligns of the French againſt her dominions. Ac- 
cordingly, on the nineteenth of February, ſhe or- 
dered forces to be levied, as if open war had been 
proclaimed againſt that crown, and nominated the 
earl of Pembroke to command the Engliſh troops 
abroad, and he actually went over to Calais with a 
vaſt attendance of noblemen and geatlemen. From 
that time the court of France entertained no doubt 
of the queen's intending to take part with her huſ- 
band in the war, and from thence omitted no op- 
portunity, even before the ſame was declared, to 
diſtreſs her. 

It was the twentieth of March before the long- 
expected Philip came to Greenwich, from whence 
he and the queen proceeded with great pomp to 
Weſtminſter, where they were ſoon alarmed by 
dreadful apprehenſions from the North, which, 
however, turned out to be the means of procuring 
them their ardent deſire of coming to an open ru 
ture with France, Thomas Stafford, who was 
lineal deſcendant of the late duke of Buckingham, 
and conſequently bore no remote relation to the 
crown, had been for ſome time a refugee at the 
court of France, being joined by ſeveral other diſ- 
affected perſons there, and, unhappily for them- 
ſelves, miſtaking the diſcontent of the people for a 
general diſaffection to the government, they attempt- 
ed to ſtir up an inſurrection; and, landing; in Scot- 
land towards the end of April, marched directly to 
Scarborough, and ſeized the caſtle, when Stafford 
aſſumed the title of Protector of the kingdom, and 
publiſhed a manifeſto, pretending that the queen 
had forfeited her right to the crown by introducin 
Spaniards into England : but the enterprize, whic 
ſeems to have been too romantic for any to embark 
in but menof the moſt deſperate fortunes, proved 
fatal to Stafford and his followers, for he was ſoon 
defeated and taken priſoner by the earl of Weſt- 
moreland, and ſent up to London, where he was 
executed, on the twenty-eighth of May. This 
affair, with the repeated inſtances of Mary, and 
the perſonal application of Philip, or, what is ſtill 
more probable, the ſums of money they laviſhed on 
this occaſion, got the better of the counciPs reſiſt- 
ance, and they reſolved to declare war againſt 
France, which was accordingly done in the month 
of June; and the late invaſion, which Stafford and 
his accomplices declared to have been promoted 
and aſſiſted by king Henry, was urged as one of 
the reaſons for — 2 with that monarch; and 
eight thouſand men were ſent over to the earl of 
Pembroke, to be by him marched into the Low 
Countries, to join Philibert, duke of Savoy, Philip's 
general. «hs f | 

Philip, having gained his point, could not be re- 
tained an inſtant by all the tears and intreaties of his 
4 = love- 
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love- ſick wife, but haſtened over, in the follow- 
ing month, to Bruſſels; while the duke of Sa- 
voy, ſtrengthened by the junction of the Engliſh 
troops with his army, entered Picardy, and inveſt- 
ed St. Quintin with all his forces; and as the place 
was poorly fortified, and defended only by a weak 
garriſon, he hoped that in a few days he ſhould 
compel it to ſurrender : but admiral Coligny, the 
governor, thinking it his duty to ſave fo important 
a fortreſs, threw himſelf into St. Quintin with ſome 
batralionsof French and Scots, and, by his exhor- 
ration and example, encouraged the foldiers to 
make a bold and vigorous detence. In the mean 
time he diſpatched an expreſs to his uncle, the con- 
{table de Montmorency, who headed the French 
army, deſiring a ſupply of men; and that general 
advanced to the place with his whole army, in or- 
der to facilitate the entrance of thoſe ſuccours. 

The duke of Savoy, who was one of the greateſt 
generals of the age, being informed of the delign 
of the French, fell upon the reinforcement with 
ſuch irreſiſtible fury, thar not above five hundred 
men got into the place; then — the con- 
ſtable, he routed his army, took him priſoner, and 
killedtwothouſand five hundred of his men, amongſt 
whom were many princes and noblemen, beſides a 
much greater number made priſoners. 

The event of this baitk, which was fought on 
the tenth of Auguft, St. Laurence's day, filled the 
whole kingdom of France with the utmoſt conſter- 
nation: and the duke of Savoy, to improve it more 
to his advantage, detached the earl of Bedford, im- 
mediately after the battle, with two thouſand 
Engliſh, and two thouſand Spaniards under the 
count of Egmont, to make. an inroad into France, 
which they now ravaged for two-and-twenty miles 
without meeting the leaſt reſiſtance. The Pariſians, 
in their firſt fright, began to fortify their capital 
with the utmoſt hurry and expedition; and had 
the Spaniards immediately advanced thither, they 
would certainty have made themſelves maſters of 
the place; but they proceeded with the ſiege of St. 
Quintin, which held out by the bravery of the ad- 
miral for ſeventeen days, when it was taken by al- 
fault, and that brave officer, with his brother and 
all thoſe that ſurvived of the garriſon, were made 
priſoners. - In the mean time the French miniſtry 
diſpatched courier after courier to recall the duke 
of Guiſe and his army from Italy. As for Philip, 
after reducing Ham and Chariller, finding the ſraſon 
fo far advanced that he could not think of proſecut 
ing his conqueſts, he broke up his camp, and dil- 
perſed his troops in winter-quarters about the mid- 
dle of. October. 

The victory of St. Quintin was celebrated in 
England with extravagant demonſtrations of joy : 
but when pope Paul firſt underſtood that Mary had 
declared war againſt France, he was violently ex- 
aſperated againſt cardinal Pole, as if he had adopt- 
ed that meaſure, and would have recalled him im- 
mediately, had not fir Edward Carne, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador ar his court, repreſented the injury he 
would do to religion by ſuch a proceeding ; but 
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| when the news of the battle arrived, he was ſeized 

with a tranſport of rage, and reſolved to ſacrifice 
Pole to his revenge. He ſent for Peyton, the queen's 
confeſſor, to Rome, where he beſtowed upon him a 
cardinal's hat, appointed him his legate in England 
and charged him with a decree, by which Pole was 
recalled : but the queen, being informed of this 
mandate, gave notice to Peyton, that ſhould he 
attempt to ſet foot in England, ſhe would cauſe 
him to be puniſhed with all the rigour of the Præ. 
munire.. Fhis letter ſtopped the new cardinal in 
his journey; and the pope, finding himſelf unable 
to cope with the duke of Ales, concluded a peace 
with Spain, and, by an article of the treaty, Pole 
was re-eſtabliſhed in his legatine functions. 

While theſe things were tranſacting the flames of 
perſecution ſtill continued to blaze with unremitting 
fury, and numbers were almoſt daily burned at 
Smithfield, and at different places in the ſeveral 
counties. The queen, not contented with the en- 
deavours of her miniſtry to extirpate the proteſtant 
religion, had reſolved to ſtrengthen the intereſt of 
the Roman catholicks by reſtoring ſome old, and 
founding ſome new, monaſteries: ſne certainly 
would have re-eſtabliſhed all the religious houſes 
which had been ſuppreſſed, if the fear of diſoblig. 
ing the nobility had not deterred her from the 
execution of her deſign. Several members of the 
houſe of commons, in the laſt ſeſſion, hearing 
ſuch a propoſal mentioned, laid their hands upon 
their ſwords, ſaying, they knew how to defend their 
property. Mary, being informed of this oppoſition, 
poltponed her icheme to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity: in the mean time ſhe commiſſioned Bonner, 
and others, to eraſe from the public records all the 
tranſactions againſt the pope and the monks, during 
the latter part of the reign of her father, Henry 
VIII. particularly an account of the viſitations and 
remunciation of the papal authority made by the 
monks and' abbots: and this year the abbey and 
ſanctuary of Weſtminſter were revived; and a felon 
having eſcaped out of jail and taken refuge there, 
the monks refuſed to deliver him up to the civil 
authority, and when the magiſtrates would have 
forcibly dragged him from thence, the queen in- 
terpoſed her authority, and obliged them to deſiſt. 
The melancholy apprehenſions riſing from ſuch pro- 
ceedings were vaſtiy increaled by the formidable diſ- 
poſition which the Scots were now making for in- 
vading England: this naturally leads me to de- 
ſcribe the ſituation of affairs in Scotland at this 
time *, 

The reader may remember, that when the queen- 
dowager of Scotland returned to that kingdom from 
France, ſhe had gotten herſelf declared regent 
during the minority ot her daughter, in the room 
of Hamilton, earlot Arran, afterwards created duke 
of Chatelerault, in France, and thenceforth aſſumed 
the name and exerciled the authority of regent. 

Hoſtilities had no ſooner commenced between 
France and England, than Henry applied to the 
regent of Scotland, requiring her to take part in 
the quarrel ; and ſhe, having convened the ſtates 


+ A fortified city of Picardy, in France, ſituated on the 
river Somme. 

In the year, 1557, there was ſo great a ſcarcity of corn, 
that wheat was ſold ſor two pounds thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence per quarter, malt at two pounds four ſhillings, and peaſe 


ant o pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, On the thirticth 


of April, Thomas Piercy was created baron Piercy, and, on the 
firſt of May, carl of Norrhumberland; from whom were deſ- 
cended the late dukes of Somerſet, as is Elizabeth, baroneſs 
Piercy, lady of the right honourable Hugh, earl of Northum- 
berland. On the fifteenth of July died, at Chelſea, Anne of 
Cleves, the fourth wife of Henry VIII. R 
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of the kingdom, at Newbottle, deſired them to | 


agree to a declaration of war againſt England. But 
the Scottiſh nobility, who were as jealous of 
the French, as the Engliſh were of Spaniſh influ- 
ence, flatly refuſed to grant her requeſt ; and ſhe 
was obliged to make ule of a ſtratagem, in order 
to accompliſh her aim. 

She ordered one d'Oiſel, a Frenchman; who had 
attended her in Scotland as ambaſſador from Henry, 
to begin ſome fortifications at Eyemouth, a place 
which had been demoliſhed by the laſt treaty with 
Edward; and when the garriſon of Berwick, as 
might naturally be ſuppoled, made an inroad to 
defeat the undertaking, ſhe artfully employed this 

retence to inflame the reſentment of the Scortiſh 
nation, and to make them embark in a war with 
England. | | | 

The animoſity of the Scots; however, was car- 
ried no farther than by committing ſome depreda- 
tions on the northern counties: and when d'Oiſel, 
of his own accord, undertook the ſiege of Werk 
caſtle, he was inſtantly ordered to deſiſt, and was 
leverely reprimanded by the council. 

In order to ſtrengthen the alliance between France 
and Scotland, and to augment the influence of the 
former kingdom, Henry II. thought proper to finiſh 
the marriage between the young queen and the 
dauphin; and commiſſioners were appointed by 
the Scottiſh parliament to afſiſt at this ceremony, 
and to regulate the terms of the contract. 

Thele commiſſioners were the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, the biſhops of Roſs and the Orkneys, the 
earls of Rothes and Caſſils, the lords Fleming and 
Seton, James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew's, na- 
tural brother to the queen; and Erſkine of Dun, 
The inſtructions given to theſe deputies imported, 
that they ſhould obtain a folemn engagement from 
the queen and dauphin, obliging them to' maintain 
the laws and privileges of Scotland; and they ſhould 
procure a renewal of the French king's promiſe, to 
ſupport, in cafe of the queen's death, the ſucceſſion 
of the earl of Arran, now dignified with the title 
of duke of Chatelereault. | | 

Both theſe conditions were readily granted; bat 
the court of France employed a very baſe and per- 
fidious . artifice to defeat theſe ſtipulations : they 
tecretly perſuaded the young queen, whoſe tender 
age and inexperience may well free her from any 
thare of the guilt, to ſubſcribe three papers; by 
one of which the made over the kingdom of Scot- 
land in gift to the king of France, in the event of 
her dying without children; by another ſhe mort- 
gaged it to him for a million of crowns of gold, or 

luch greater ſum as he ſhould have — in her 
maintenance and ſupport; and by a third, ſne de- 
clared, that whatever will or deed ſhe had been 
obliged, or ſhould hereafter be obliged to fign, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion of the crown, it ſhould be 
entirely void and of no effect, and that her real 
ſenſe and intention was expreſſed in the firſt paper. 

The marriage was celebrated at Paris, in the 
ſpring of the enſuing year; the deputies, in the 
name of the ſtates of Scotland, ſwore allegiance to 
the quren, and (during the continuance of the 
marriage) to the king- dauphin, as he was now called; 
and every thing ſeemed to be conducted with the 
greateſt harmony and concord. But when the 
commiſſioners were deſired to deliver up the crown 
and other enſigns of royalty, they replied, that they 
had no power to take ſuch a ſtep; and they ſoon 
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after ſet out an their return for Scotland. Before 
they embarked, however, no leſs than four of then 
died within a few days of each other; and as the 
queen's uncles were known to be highly incenſed at 
them, on account of their late refuſal, they were 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by orders 
from theſe noblemen. E's 4) 

In the latter end of this year Philip ſent intima- 
tion to Mary, that, by papers taken among the 
baggage of the admiral de Coligny, there was great 
reaſon to believe that the court of France had pro- 
jected ſome ſcheme againſt Calais, and offered to 
ſupply her with troops for the guard of that for- 
treſs, which was in a defenceleſs condition: The 
council looked upon this intimation as a ſtratagem 
of Philip, to gain poſſeſſion of Calais, and the 
queen not only declined accepting his offer, but 
alſo neglected to put the place in a poſture of de- 
fence, notwithſtanding the repeated ſolicitations of 
the lord Wentworth, the governor. 

The French king had created the duke of Guiſe' 
his lieutenant-general for the whole kingdom of 
France, on his feturn from Italy: but that general, 
not content with defending the frontiers, reſolved, 
even in the depth of winter, to undertake an enter- 
prize which France, during her greateſt ſucceſſes, 
had always conſidered as impoſſible, and had ſel- 
dom prelumed to attempt; this was no leſs than 
the reduction of Calais. In fine, all the neceſſary 
arrangements being taken for that purpoſe, he ſat 
down before the place oh the firſt of January, 1838, 


to the amazemettt of all Europe, but of none more 


than the Engliſh nation, who were wrapped up in 
full ſecurity of the French being unable to attempt 
any enterprize of conſequence 16 ſoon after the 
dreadful defeat at St. Qgintin 45 

The place was commanded by the lord Went- 
worth, a brave and experienced officer, whoſe 
garriſon conſiſted only of five hundred ' ſoldiers 
and about two hundred townfmen.” It was ſur- 
rounded by moraſſes on the land ſide, by whiehit 
could only be approached by a dyke, in the middle 
of a morals, at the head of which was a bridge, de- 
tended by a fort called Newenham, and being up- 
wards of a quarter of a mile from the town: near 
this fort there was another, called*Sr. Agatha, of 
leſs importance; and the entrance into the haven 
was defended,” as it is now, by the caſtle of Ryſ- 


bank. | 


At the time the duke of Guiſe began his marek 


for Calais, a fleet of French ſhips were ſeat into 


the Channel, under colour of cruizing upon the 
Engliſh trading veſſels, but with orders to hold 
themſelves in readineſs upon the coaſt for an im- 
portant ſervice: and theſe were afterwards made 
uſe of in attacking the fortifications by ſea. The 
firſt operation of the duke of Guiſe was againſt 
fort Agatha, which the Engliſh, after a gallant 


defence, were forced to abandon; and they them 


threw themſelves into fort Newenham, which 
was immediately inveſted by the enemy; and at 
the ſame time the fleet canrionaded' the Ryſbank, 
which, as has been faid, ſecured the entrahetef 
the harbour; and both theſe eaſtles ſeemed to be 
altogether untenable. Lord Wentworth finding 
that the greater part of his weak garriſon was ſflut 
up in theſe two forts, ſent them orders to capitu- 
late, and join him in Calais, Which, without their 
aſſiſtance, he was totally inoapable of defending. 
The garriſon of Newenham were ſo fortunate as to 

3 | accompliſh 
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accompliſh this junction; but that of Ryſbank could 
not procure ſuch honourable terms, and were com- 
pelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
All the avenues to the palace being now ſecured, 
the duke of Guiſe, with inexpreſſible labour, by 
the help of hurdles, pitched over, formed a road 
- through the moraſs, by which a large detachment 
of his army lodged themſelves behind ſome heights, 
where they couid not be annoyed from the town, 
and from whence they directed a battery of fifteen 
large cannon againſt the caſtle, in which he pre- 
ſently made a large breach, ſo as to render it prac- 
ticable to be ſtormed. He then ordered d'An- 
delot, brother of the admiral de Coligny, to draw 
the waters off from the ditch. This was effected 
with ſurprizing diſpatch in one night's time. The 
next day the duke ordered a general aſſault, which 
was made with ſuch fury, that the breach was car- 
ried by ftorm, and the French effected a lodgment 
in the caſtle. On the enſuing night, Wentworth 
endeavoured, to regain this, poſt ; but having loſt 
two hundred men in the attempt, and the duke of 
Guiſe pouring ſuch numbers into the caſtle, as made 
any further reſiſtance a madneſs, the lord Went- 
worth, on the ſeventeenth, capitulated on the follow- 
ing terms, the beſt he could obtain in his diſtreſſed 
—— namely, That he himſelf was to remain 
priſoner, with fifty of the chief of the garriſon : 
that the reſt ſhould have liberty to retire to Eng- 
land or Flanders: and that the place, with all its pro- 
viſions, ammunition, furniture, and riches, ſhould 
be immediately delivered up to the French.” 
Ham and Guiſnes were both reduced by the 
| twenty-ſecond, and thus the duke of Guile, in leſs 
than a month, in the depth of winter, reconquered 
this important place, which had coſt Edward III. 
a ſiege of eleven months, at the head of a numerous 
army, fluſhed with the glory they had lately gain- 
ed in the plains of Creſſy; and the Engliſh now 
ſaw themſelves ſtripped of all they had held for two 
hundred and ten years in France. The people of 
England, inſtead of expreſſing rage, ſhewed de- 


ſpondency, under ſo many diſgraces and calamities. | 


As for Mary, ſhe was ſo ſenſiby affected with the 
loſs, that ſhe abandoned herfelf to deſpair, and re- 
peatedly declared to thoſe about her, that her 
end was near at hand, though they were ſtrangers 
tothe cauſe of her death; but if they would know 
it hereafter, they muſt diſſe her, and ſhould find 
Calais engraven on her heart.” 

The laſt parliament of this reign ſat on the 
twentieth of January, 2558; but as the miniſtry 
were more intent upon perſecution at home than 
how to recover their loſſes abroad, they rejected a 
propoſal made by Philip of aſſiſting them to the 
utmoſt of his power to recover Calais, before the 
ſeaſon would it the French to repair its works. 
In ſhort, the parliament was prorogued, on the ſe- 
venth of March to the ſeventh of November fol- 
lowing. This quick diſmiſſion ſeems to have been 
eccalioned by the great complaints that were made 
all over the nation of the pernicious councils of the 
© miniſtry, and of the queen's reſtitution of church- 
lands and foundation of monaſteries: however, be- 
fore its riſing, The parliament voted a ſufficient 
ſubſidy for the defence of the kingdom againſt all 
invaGons. In this ſeſſions Ambroſe and Rabert 
Dudley, ſons of the late duke Northumbe 
were reſtored in blood. 
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About the end of March, the perſecution again 
the proteſtants was renewed with greater fury than 
ever; the queen, though ſenſibly drooping to her 
grave (ſo greatly was her dropſy increaſed), iſſued 
a proclamation, ** That whoever were poſſeſſed of 
any heretical books, and did not preſently burn 
them, without reading, ſhould be eſteemed rebels, 
and be executed without delay by the martial law: 
and five perſons were burned at Canterbury, part 
of thirty-nine that ſuffered for religion in ſeveral 
places during this year. . | 

All the ſpring of this year was taken up in re. 
fitting the navy; and the money granted by the 
parliament enabled the government to equip one 
hundred and forty fail; which being reinforced by 
thirty Flewiſh ſhips, with a body of ſix thouſand 
land forces, were ſent to make a deſcent on the 
coaſt of France, near Breſt : but the preparations 
for this ſurprize were conducted with ſo little ſe- 
crecy and diſpatch, that the French got intelligence 
of the deſign, and put all their ſea-ports in a poſ- 
ture of defence, ſo that the Engliſh were obliged to 
reimbatk with conſiderable loſs, after they had burnt 
the ſmall town of Conquer, where they landed. 

But a ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips had 
ſoon after an opportunity of retorting upon the 
French this damage and diſgrace. The marſhal de 
Thermes, the new governor of Calais, had invaded 
Flanders with an army of fourteen thouſand men; 
and having croſſed the Aa (a river of France, in the 
| province of Picardy), had reduced Dunkirk and 
Berg St. Winoc, and proceeded ſo far as Nieuport; 
but being overtaken by the Spaniards, under count 
Egmont, Philip's general, near Gravelines, the 
French marſhal was defeated, with great ſlaughter, 
and himſelf, with his principal officers, taken pri- 
ſoner. This victory was entirely owing to the 
Engliſh men of war, who, chancing to come up the 
harbour while the battle was maintained with equal 
fury on both ſides, charged the French in flank with 
their great guns, inſomuch that the rout began 
from that quarter. | 

As the French army, thus ruined, had been 
drawn out of Calais and other neighbouring garri- 
ſons, a fair opportunity was now offered tor the 
recovery of that place, in which the fleet and forces 
that plundered Conquet might have proved very 
uſeful, and were ready for the ſervice ; the queen 
had likewiſe another army on foot, for her huſ- 


* 


Philip was too indifferent about every thing that re- 
— the intereſt of England; and, notwith- 
anding the two ſignal victories he had ſo lately ob- 
tained, he was diſpoſed to conelude the war by a 
treaty, which was accordingly ſet on foot at the 
abbey of Cercamp, being man by the conſtable 
de Montmorency, the marſhal de St. Andre, the 
' cardinal of Lorraine (brother to the dukeof Guile), 
Morvilliers, biſhop of Orleans, and FAubeſpine, 
ſecretary of ſtate, on the part of France; and on 
that of Spain, by the duke of Alva, the prince of 
Orange, and Granville, biſhop of Arras. Theſe 
plenipotentiaries agreed readily to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms on the frontiers till the twenty-eighth of Octo- 
ber, which was afterwards prolonged, and both 
armies were put into winter-quarters. 
In the mean while Mary received overtures for 
a peace between England, France, and Spain; 


and being broken both in health and ſpirit, ſhe 
; readily 
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A. D. 1558. | 
readily liſtened to the advice of her counſellors, 
who were for having peace at any rate; ſhe there- 
fore named the earl of Arundel, the biſhop of Ely, 
and Dr. Wootton, for her plenipotentiaries to al- 
ſiſt at the future conferences, which were to be 
renewed in October, and Cambray was the place 
appointed for the congreſs. | 
The Engliſh parliament meeting on the fifth of 
November, the queen demanded aſſiſtance to con- 
tinue the war, in caſe the negociation ſhould miſ- 


carry. The houſe of commons, however, were ſo 


little inclined to grant her requeſt, that ſhe was 
obliged, on the fourteenth, to ſend the chancellor 
and ten other lords to lay the ill ſtate of her affairs 

before them, and pray them to haſten the neceſſary 
ſupplies. This ſolicitation producing ſome effect, 


the commons took the matter into conſideration, | 


and debated, that and the two following days, upon 


a dropſy, the conſequence of her falſe conception, 


and having purſued an improper regimen, her diſ- 


temper became every day more inveterate; her 
malady was till farther inflamed by the anxiety of 
her mind, which was now tormented with the moſt 
painful reflections: the conſciouſneſs of being de- 
teſted by her ſubjects; the proſpect of Elizabeth's 
ſucceſſion to the throne ; the overthrow of the ca- 
tholic religion; grief for the loſs of Calais; and, 
above all, the diſtracting thought of ſoon ſeeing her- 
ſelf bereft for ever of the company of her huſband 
Philip, who, on the death of his father, the late 
emperor, Charles V. (which happened in September 
this year) had determined to ſettle in Spain, during 
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the remainder of bis life: all theſe diſagreeable re- 


flections preyed upon her mind, and threw her into 
a ben. pe of which ſhe died, on the ſeven- 
teenth of November, a little before day-break, in 
the forty-third year of her age, after a reign of five 
years, four months and eleven days. Cardinal 
Pole, who was ill at the ſame time, did not ſurvive 
her ſixteen hours. | 

No nation had ever a more ſignal deliverance 


chan the divine Providence now wrought for Eng- 


land, by taking off Mary in ſo critical a juncture, 
on the eve of a peace, which would have enabled 
her and Philip to purſue their deteſtable ſcheme for 
ſubverting the conſtitution of the kingdom and en- 
ſaving a diſunited » hopeleſs of any foreign 
ſuccour, and which had been long fixed for the time 
of its execution. Her funeral was ſolemnized on 
the fourteenth of December, at Weſtminſter, with 


a ſubſidy : but the queen's death put an end to the | a maſs of Requiem, in the uſual form of the Romiſh 


conſultation. She had been ſome time afflicted with 


church, and her body was interred in the chapel 
of Henry VIL her grand-father. 

Mary's character is ſo ſtrongly marked in every 
action of het bloody and inglorious reign, that we 
may well fpare ourſelves the diſagreeable task of a 
recapitulation 5 we ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
with one of our old hiſtorians, that of all the ſove- 
reigns of England ſince the conqueſt, her reign was 
the ſhorteſt, excepting only thatof thetyrantRichard 
HI. but much more bloody than his was; a greater 
number of perſons having been put to death for re- 
ligion's ſake, during the ſhort time of her reign, 
than in any king's time ſince Lucius, the firſt 
bliſher of the Goſpel ia this realm, 
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ELIZABETH. The fifth Sovereign of ENGLAND of the Houſe of 
| Tupor. A. D. 1558. 


HE death of queen Mary at a time when 
fs the popiſh faction ran ſo high and tyranniz- 
ed over the proteſtants, threw her arbitrary coun- 
cil into the urmoſt conſternation ; but as the parli- 
ament was then fitting, and in a very bad humour 
with the miniſtry, this latter, not daring to act of 
their owa authority, after a few hours concealment 
of her death, informed the houſe of lords of this 
event, who, without much conſultation concerning 
the rights of the other claimants of the crown, de- 
clared unanimouſly for the princeſs Elizabeth; and 
ſending for the commons, acquainted them, by the 
mouth of Heath, lord high-chancellor, with their 
reſolution. The commons concurred with the lords, 
and Elizabeth was. the ſame day (November 17) 
proclaimed at the uſual places, while the proteſtants 
and papiſts ſeemed to vie with each other in their 
demonſtrations of joy. * ** 

The princeſs Elizabeth was not then in the Tower 
of London, as ſome hiſtorians have aſſerted, but at 
Biſhop's Hatfield, in Hertfordſhire, where ſhe re- 
ceived information of the ſteps taken in her favour 
by the parliament, and was there alſo proclaimed ; 
and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the lord 
Clinton, fir Ralph Sadler, fir Richard Sackville, 
fir 3 Cave, ſir Edward Rogers, ſir Thomas 


Parry, and fir William Cecil repairing thither, ſhe 
formed of them a ſmall privy-counci}, for the or- 
dering of ſuch matters as required an immediate 
diſpatch, — fig 
The firſt ſtep of her government was to iſſue 
roclamations all over the kingdom, ftriftly enjoin- 
ing all her ſubjects to keep the peace, forbeat 
all attempts, upon any nce whatever, to break 
or alter any order or uſage at that time eſtabliſhed.” 
This prudent charge was given to- prevent ſuch 
diſorders as there was. realon to apprehend from 
the intemperate zeal of ſome of the reformed, who, 
following the precedent ſet them by the popiſh 
party in the late reign, and preſuming upon 


the queen's ſuppoſed affection to the proteſtant re- 


ligion, might, without waiting for her royal war- 
rant, proceed, in an illegal and riotous manner, to 
demoliſh images, and reſtore the ſervice uſed in 
the days of Edward VI. f 

In the preſent ſituation of affairs a ſudden tran- 
ſition would have been highly impolitic, and even 
indecent ; and the happy effect of her prudent 
temporizing, was het 3 acceſſion to the 
throne. Her compliances during the late reign 
had given the papiſts hopes that ſhe was not io 
much an — to their religion, as to the —_ 


34 1. 
and bloody methods made uſe of to enforce it; while 
the proteſtants, on ſurer foundations, knew her to be 
truly a friend to their more humane and enlighten- 
ed doctrine: to keep fair with all parties therefore, 
ſhe ſuffered men of both denominations to find alike 
feats in the council of ſtate, which had in her ſiſ- 
refs time been compoſed entirely of Roman catho- 
lies; and although the moſt obnoxious of them, 
on account of their bloody proceedings, were ex- 
cluded, the queen ftill retained ſuch of the old 
counſellors as were moft eminent for their quality, 
talents, wiſdom, reputation, and experience. Theſe 
were, 


Heath, archbiſhop of York and lord-chancellor. 

William Pawlet, marquis of Wincheſter and lord 

+ high-treaſurer. | | 

Henry Fitz Allan, earl of Arundel. 

Francis Talbot, carl of Shrewſbury. 

Edward Stanley, earl of Derby. 

William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 

Edward Fiennes, lord Clinton and lord high- admi- 

ral. | 

William, lord Howard, afterwardsearlof Effingham, 
lord-chamberlain. | 

Sir Thomas Cheney. 

Sir William Petre. 

Sir John Maſon. 

Sir Richard Sackville. And 

Dr. Wootton, dean of Canterbury. 


But it is to be obſerved, that in admitting theſe 
reputed zealous Roman catholics, Elizabeth thought 
herſelf pretty ſure of their compliance with her in- 


tentions in favouring the reformation in the church, 


who had complied with all the changes of religion, 
backward.and forward, ever ſince latter end of the 


reign of Henry VIII. and done it fo artfully in all 


thoſe revolutions as to be conſtantly employed. 
However, ſhe thought proper to join with them a 
"certain, number of proteſtants, on whom ſhe was 
certain ſhe could rely: theſe were, | 


William Parr, marquis of Northampton, whom fhe 
reſtored to all his honours. 

Francis Ruſſel, earl of Bedford. 8 

Sir Thomas Parry, made comptroller of the houſhold. 

Sir Edward Rogers, made vice-chamberlain and 
captain of the body-guards. KY 

Sir William Cecil, principal ſecretary of ſtate. 

Sir Robert Dudley, made maſter of the horſe. 

Sir Ambroſe Cave. And CAS 

laſt had, ſome little 


4 : 4 


Sir Nicholas. Bacon : which 


time afterwards, the cuſtody of the great - ſeal 


given him, with the title of lord- Keeper. 


The like judicious blending was made among 
the ſubordinate miniſters, particularly the juſtices 
of the peace: a new fet of gentlemen, known to 
be of the reformed religion, or well affected to it, 
being added to the former commiſſion for each 
county, who were all papiſts. She alſo joined lord 
"Howard of Effingham to Mary's ptenipotentiaries 
for negociating a peace with France. 

We ſhall omit all the particulars of Elizabeth's 
progreſs from Hatfield to the Tower, which ſhe 
entered on the twenty-cighth of November; but 
are to obſerve, that no day paſſed without a coun- 
cil, in which Very thing was conducted with that 
order and œconomy which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed her perſon and government. | 
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| eſteem for king Philip, but had the addreſs to polt- 
| to preſerve a good underſtanding between England 


A. D. 15 58. | 


The uſual compliments, on her acceſſion to the 
throne being over, the queen gave orders for ſe. 
curing all the ſea- ports of the kingdom. She ſent 
anew commiſſion to fir Thomas Radcliffe (brother 
to the earl of Suſſex), lord- lieutenant of Ireland: 
renewed the judges patents; ſent an agent to af. 
| ſure the German proteſtants of her affections, ang 
miniſters to notify her acceſſion to all the principal 
courts in Europe ; and ſhe wrote to fir Edwarg 
Carne, her ambaſſador at Rome, to notify the 
death of her fiſter, and her own acceſſion, to the 
pope; a meſſage which Paul IV. received in the 
| moſt haughty manner, and anſwered in terms leſs 
agreeable to the politics of his court than to the arro- 
gance of his nature : he told the Engliſh miniſter, 
that the kingdom of England was held as a ficf of 
the ſee of Rome; that Elizabeth could not ſucceed 
to it, being illegitimate; that he could not anny} 
the declarations of his predeceſſors, Clement VII. 
and Paul III. that it was a great preſumption in 
Elizabeth to aſſume the ſtyle of Queen, and the 
government of the realm, without his conſent; 
yet, being deſirous to ſhew a fatherly affection to- 
wards her, he would do whatever was conſiſtent 
with the honour of his ſee in her favour, provided 
ſhe would renounce her pretenſions, and refer her. 
felf entirely to his diſpoſition *.” Elizabeth was 
neither ſurprized nor affected with this anſwer of 
his holineſs ; it only afforded a good reaſon for re- 
calling Carne: but he, being a rigid papiſt, did 
not care to return, eſpecially as he had been offered 
by Paul the mafterſhip of an hoſpital at Rome; 
_ had fallen vacant by the death of cardinal 

. 2 * 

King Philip received the news of Elizabeth's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of England with great ſur- 
prize; but, in order to ſecure his intereſt in that 
crown, he ordered his miniſter to pay his com- 
pliments to her on that occaſion, to propoſe a mar- 
riage between him and her, and, in caſe of any 
ſcruple in regard to their affinity, to tell her that 
Philip would procure the pope's diſpenſation. Eli- 
zabeth received the propoſal with great tokens of 


pone her final anſwer, with great civility, in order 


and Spain till ſhe could conclude an advantageous 
peace with France : but the Spaniſh miniſter's im- 
portunities increaſed ſo much upon this head, that 
ſhe, unwilling to give a flat denial, reſolved to 
make him deſiſt from his ſolicitations about marri- 
age, by haftening the execution of her deſign to 
make a change in religion, in which ſhe was not a 
little ſeconded by the ready compliance of the ſuc- 
ceeding parhament, N 

But though the queen was induced by intereſt, 
by education, and her own principles, to favour 
the Reformation, yet ſne determined to introduce 
it gradually, thinking by that means to eftabliſh it 
more ſecurely, and to avoid the inconveniencies to 
which her fiſter had been expoſed by an inſtanta- 
neous alteration of worſhip and a violent invaſion 
of the eſtabliſhed religion. With this view, find- 
ing that the proteſtant teachers broke out into 
a furious attack on the ancient ſuperſtition, and 
that the Romaniſts retorted upon them with equal 
acrimony, ſhe publiſhed, on the twenty-ſeventh | 
December, a proclamation, by which ſhe prohibit- 


| ed all preaching without ſpecial licence; and or- 
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7 Burnet, vol. ij. p. 374. 


dered 


A. D. 1558, 1559. 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
pe 1 roo and the Goſpel, to be read in Engliſh. 
She at the ſame time employed Dr. Matthew Par- 
ker, in conjunction with fix other divines, to review 
the Liturgy of Edward VI. and to prepare the na- 
tion for its introduction into publiſh worſhip. She 
publiſhed injunctions, that all churches ſhould 
conform themſelves to the practice of her own 
chapel, and forbad the hoſt to be elevated in her 
relence. ; 

Theſe ſteps towards a reformation gave ſuch an 
alarm to the popiſh biſhops, that, apprehending a 
total abolition of the papal pom and uſages of the 
church of Rome would ſoon follow, or perhaps 
fearing to 'offend the pope, who had ſcrupled to 
acknowlege the queen's title, and denied her legiti- 
macy, they generally reſolved not to officiate at her 
coronation; and none but Oglethorp, biſhop of 
Carliſle, could be perſuaded to do the office. 

He agreeing to crown the queen, ſhe removed 
from the Tower on the fourteenth of January, 
1559, in grand proceſſion through the ſtreets of 
London to Weſtminſter, amidſt the acclamations of 
an infinite number of perſons aſſembled on the oc- 
caſion, which ſhe returned with ſuch a modeſt af- 
{ability and ſo winning a grace, as charmed the 
hearts of all beholders. But nothing ſhewed more 
the ſentiments of the citizens in point of religion, 
or endeared their new ſovereign more to them than 
the accepting of an Engliſh Bible, richly gilt, 
which was let down from a pageant, in Cheapſide, 
by a child repreſenting Truth, who made her a 
ſpeech on the occaſion. The queen received the 
book with both her hands, and, having kiſſed it, 
held it up, then laid it to her breaſt, promiſing to 
be diligent in reading it, and 22 the city that 
the eſteemed that gift more than all the ſumptu- 
ous preſents they had made her. The next day, 
being Sunday, January 13, the queen was crown- 
ed in Weſtminſter abbey, .and the two days follow - 
ing were diſtinguiſhed by juſts and tournaments, in 
honour of her coro nation. 71180 
On this occaſion a patent was granted to Henry 
Fitz Allan, earl of Arundel, to perform the office of 
high-conſtable on the day before the coronation, 
and the office of high-ſteward on the cornation- 
day. Several knights of the Bath were likewiſe 
created; and the queen, willing to diſtinguiſh ſome 
of her moſt particular friends, reſtored the lord 
Edward Seymour, ' eldeſt ſon of the late duke of 
Somerſet, by a ſecond wife“, to the titles of viſ- 
count Beauchamp and earl of Hertford ; created 
the lord Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of the duke 
of Norfolk, viſcount Howard of Binden; and ad- 
vanced fir Oliver St. John, and Henry Cary, ſon to fir 
William Cary, by her aunt Mary Boleyn, to the dig- 
nities of barons, by the titles of lord Sr. John of 
Bletſho, and lord Hunſdon. 
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The parliament meeting on the twenty-Mh- of 
January, fir Nicholas Bacon, who, on the twenty= 
ſecond of December the laſt year, had been made 
keeper of the great-ſeal +, on the reſignation of 
Heath, archbiſhop of York, the lord-chancellor, 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he diſ- 
played the merits of the new queen, with ſevere re- 
flections on the loſs of Calais: he told them, that 
the queen deſired an immediate application to the 
affairs of religion; that a diſunion in that reſpect 
was one of the evils which called for the moſt 
ſpeedy redreſs: he exhorted the parliament to pro- 
ceed between the two extremes of ſuperſtition and 
religion, which might unite the adherents of both 
2 in one and the ſame mode of public wor- 
ip. | 
Then, to try the diſpoſition of the parliament; 
a motion was made in the houſe of commons for 
reſtoring to the crown the tenths, firſt-fruits, and 
impropriations, which had been given up by queen 
Mary : this motion was immediately r and 
the bill for ſuch reſtoration being paſſed- notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the biſhops . on the 
fourth of February, the commons, in an humble 
addreſs, adviſed the queen to marry, in order to 
perpetuate their felicity, by having ſome of her 
royal iſſue to reign over them. After a few days 
taken to conſider of the matter, her majeſty re- 
turned them for anſwer, that “as the addreſs was 
expreſſed in general terms, without pretending to 
fix her choice, ſhe could not be any ways offended; 
that, notwithſtanding her youth might render her 
veratity ſuſpected, ſhe had always declined the 
marriage-ſtate as an incumbrance; that'as England 
was her huſband, wedded to her by this pledge 
(and here ſhewed her finger with the gold ring-up- 
on it, with which ſhe had ſolemnly betrothed her- 
ſelf to the kingdom at her inauguration), ſo all 
Engliſhmen were her children, and while ſhe was 
employed in rearing and governing ſuch a family, 
ſhe could not eſteem herſelf barren, or her life uſe- 
leſs or unfruitful ]; that ſhe doubred not of her 
ſubjects finding a ſucceſſor at her death; and that; 
as to her own part, her greateſt pride would be to 
have her monument declare that ſne had reigned 
and died a virgin- queen... IL. YES; 
The parliament now proceeding in buſineſs, their 
next act was to recognize Elizabeth by a bill, im- 
porting that ſhe was, and might be as well by the 
word of God as the common and ſtatute laws of the 
realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true heir of 
the crown, lawfully deſcended from the blood royal 
according to the order of ſucceſſion ſettled in the 
thirty- fifth year of Henry VIII. 147 228.40 
This was immediately followed by an act appoint- 
ing the public worſhip to be performed in Engliſh. 


Another, reſtoring the queen to her right of ſu- 
premacy in the church of England. No.5 
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The lady Anne Stanhope; on whoſe iſſue he procured an 
at to ſertle the titles and eſtate ; and not Edward Seymour, his 
ſurviving eldeſt ſon by his firſt wife, Catherine Fittol, who 
was diſinherited to gratify the pride and ambition of his laſt 
wife, and never enjoyed any title. It is not unworthy notice, 
that upon the extinction of the youngeſt line of this family by 
the ſecond marriage in 1750, the eldeſt branch, ſeated at 
Maiden Bradley, Wilts, deſcended from the laſt- mentioned Ed- 
ward, ſo diſinherited, ſucceeded to the dukedom of Somerſet, 
after having been excluded full two hundred years. 

+ He was the firſt that was by patent created lord-keeper. 
Formerly, thoſe that were keepers of the ſeal had no dignity 
or authority annexed to their office; they did not hear cauſes 
nor preſide in the houſe of lords; but only to put the ſeals to 
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ſuch writs or patents as went in courſe: and ſo the ſeal was 
only put in the hands of the keeper but for ſome ſhort interval, 
But now Bacon was the firſt lord-keeper that had all'the dig- 
nity and authority of lord- chancellor conferred upon him. He 
was father to the great fir Francis Bacon, viſcount of St. Al- 
ban's, and was one of the moſt learned, moſt pious, and wiſeſt 
men of the nation. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 380. | 
t The biſhops who oppoſed it were Heath, archbiſhop of 
York; Bonner, biſhop o London, Pates of Worceſter, Kitch- 
ing of Llandaf, Bayne of Coventry, Tuberville of Exeter, 
Scot of Cheſter, and Oglethorpe of Carliſle. Sir S. d'Ewe's 
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nal, p. 19. 
W Hung Hiſtory of the Tudors, p. 412. 
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Another, 
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AMther reviving and confirming all the acts made 
in the reign-of Edward VI. concerning religion: 
and in chis many others were included. 
Another reſtored to the — 
"Rene reconfirmed many of Henry VIII's ſtatutes 
init che papal authority; empowered che queen 
40 put the exerciſe of her ſupremacy into what 
Jan ſne pleaſed; and obliged all perſons in pub- | 
lic employments to fear that they acknowleged 
the queen do be ſupremegeverneiſs in all cauſes, as 
Hell eceteſaſtical as ral; that they renounced 
u foreign Juriſdiction 3 and ſhould bear to the 
Þ alc gitizee;” onder pain of being de- 

capable ef Aslenng any public office. And 
Ix” divers other penaſties were enacted againſt 
oe who; by word or writing, ſhould ſet forth 


er ance any foreign authority in the g 


dom. 
">4Ahother act was paſſed to eſtabliſh ndformicy i in 


—— worthip, againſt "which the archbiſhop of | 


the biſhops of London, Ely, Worceſter, | ' 
Banda. Coventry, Exeter, and Cheſter,” the mar- 
quis af *Winche 


r, the ear] of Shrewſbury, the 
Vviſtobnt Montagu, 420d the lords Morley, Stafford, 
Dudley, Wharton, Rich, and North, entered their 


2 ** 


«a 


"proteſts as diſſentients. 
By fixth att the parliament empowered the 
"queeri'ts reſume herſelf to the lands belonging to 


rics,” as they became vacant, giving in heu 
"of them their fulk value, and impropriated tythes. 
Dy ſeventh; all . ren were annexed 
| e 1 4 node 3 
an el 5 the eprivation of 
"Wop re „ was — — 
wh Ms * A this ed religion to che 
fame in the reign of Edward VI. and, after 
1 7 — of a {yblidy, two tenths and two fifteenths, 


mage and pounduge for the queen's life, it 

5 OTE, hich ths gee Was late 
Arbe ie queen was y 
n Ae dee any perſon to exer- 
Elle ft in her name, pave rie to a new court, called 
"the High' Rn Court. It was compoſed of 
'8'certi * —— 714 
bren formerly y 

5 ET "Engle 725 of bis miniſter, 

C mae the Vicegerent. 1 


zeal of the parliament alarmed the zealots of 
the popiſh faction ſo much, that they 7 . 
n during the ſeſſion, to oppoſe their proceed 

gs; and'to preach from the pulpit doctrines that 
2880 to overthrow their grand intention of a re- 
formation; wherefore Elizabeth, after the exa 

of her predeceſſors, Edward and Mary, forbad all 
ap a ſpetial Heence under the 2 
ch ſo exaſperpted the lower houſe 

fl, wh op they boldly afferced the rene of 
the chprch of Rome in u petition to the qu 

the ordered the divines on both wa to 


and, in open diſpute, to con rand dete 
f that nin . ooh of eac d hold 1 
conference, 25 firty- firſt of 
incheſter and Lincoln, ſeein 55 7 cauſe in 
Len 8 that the füll e 
wines; hat | 
queen and council ee 
W ſafferin the catholic rah to be | 


3 


ect, chat out of nine thouſand four hundred be. 
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the conference, leaving the proteſtants to enjoy 
their triumph. However it produced this good et. 


neficed clergymen-then i in the nation, only fourteen 
+ twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of co]. 
leges, fifty canons, and about eighty parochial 
| — choſe to quit their preferments rather than 
take the oath of -f1 acy and change their relj- 
gion: and the places of theſe being filled up with 
teſtants, England became entirely reformed in = 
ſpace, after having ſeen the advocates for reform. 
tion mercileſly delivered up to the flames. But the 
ſeverity ſhewn to the popiſh clergy, whether legal 
or illegal we ſhall not take upon us 10 determine, 
was far from partaking of the eruelty iſed un- 
der the late reign: ſome of them had liberty to re. 
tire to their own houſes; ſome were admitted to an 
eaſy and ſocial reſtraint in the houſes of their 
friends, or of proteſtant biſnops; and ſome were 
ſuffered to go abroad. It was, however, thought 
r to commit Bonner to the Marſhalſea, where 
he died under confinement, which, with his depri- 
vation, was the only evil he experienced of the 
many which his cruelty had inflicted upon others. 
As to the vacant ſees, Parker, after great reluctance 
on his part, was made archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
Jewell was made biſhop of Saliſbury : Barlow, 
Scory, and Coverdale, biſhops under Edward, had 
ſees given them; and the other biſhoprics were 
filled up with men of piety and learning for the 
times. Soon after, May, dean of St. Paul's was no- 
minated to the archbiſhopric of Yotk ; but he dy- 
before confirmation, Young: was tranſlated to 
that ſee from St. David's. It is Row time to re- 
turn to political affairs. 
While the queen and the parliament were'em- 
ployed i in ſettling the public religion, the negocia- 
tions for peace were ſtill carried on on the continent, 
firſt at Cercamp, and afterwards at Chateau Cam- 
breſis. Philip employed his utmoſtiefforts to pro- 
cure the reſtitution of Calais; and ſo long as he en- 
tertained hopes of eſpouſin Elizabeth, delayed 
| concluding a peace with the French monarch: nay, 
even after he found all his expectations fruſtrated, 
by the alterations ſhe had made in religion, he 
ſeemed willing to continue the war till ſhe obtained 
ſatisfaction, on condition ſhe would promiſe to ad- 
here to the Spaniſh 22 and continue hoſtilities 
againſt France for the ſpace of fix years: but when 
Elizabeth had conſulted with her miniſters, and had 
taken into conſideration the low ſtate of her finances, 
the great debts contracted by her father, brother, 
and fiſter; the diſorders introduced into every part 
of the adminiſtration, and the diviſions which agj- 
raced her ſubjedts, the - plainly ſaw that a ſtate of 
ublic tranquility was 4 only means of putting 
er kingdom into a reſpectable condition, and ptu- 
; | . rejected the propoſal, and quickened 1 in her 
e . —— Surg whoſe 12 „Henry II. 
was ſo apprehenſive 12 h . 
| | antigens with Spain, t k hat het fer 8 * 
4 Florentine, with a letter reg the 
haves, and and expreſſing his defire of ——2 
matters between the two crowns. te dn 


At laſt the Enghih Plehipoteh 
of | ceived letters from Elizabeth and 
cin em to conclude a peate'bn 7 hem 
A terms, on the ſecond of April this year, a 
vas coneluded between Elizabeth and Henry 


* 


2 


e upon thoſe doctrines. ow it 
1 in Wes bey abbey —_— 1 
ch urch ouglt n 
examitied but by 7 ifagd of 
e an dd multitüde; and fo depart, _ 


' treaty 
on che following conditions, «« That 


A. D. 1559. 
« That France ſhould retain Calais, and the 


liſh, only eight years; and after that to reſtore 
them to the queen of England. 

« That, within the ſpace of ſix months, ſeven 
foreign merchants, not ſubjects of the French king, 
ſhould engage for the payment of five hundred 
thouſand crowns of gold to Elizabeth, as a penal 
fine in caſe the reſtitution of the places, within the 
time limited, was either refuſed or delayed by 
Henry or his ſucceſſors. | ; 
And, That, notwithſtanding whether the ſaid 
ſum was paid or not paid, the king of France, and 
his ſucceſſors, ſhould remain under the obligation 


gaged in this treaty. 
Moreover, That the king of France ſhould 
deliver to the queen, as hoſtages, till the promiſed 
ſecurity was given, Ferry de Foix, count of Cau- 
dale and captal of Buche ; Lewis de St. Maure, 
marquis of Neſle and count of Laval; Gaſton de 
Foix, marquis of Trans Antoine; du Prat, preli- 
dent of the parliament of Paris; and the lord 
Nantouillet.” | | | 
Another article of this treaty with France ran in 
this form: „That neither the king of France nor 
the king and queen of Scotland ſhould attempt 
any thing againſt one another, directly or indirect- 
ly, in prejudice of this treaty. That if the queen 
of England violated this article, the king of France 
and the king and queen of Scotland ſhould be freed 
from their engagements, and their hoſtages and ſe- 
curities be diſcharged. In like manner, if the 
violation came from the king of France, he ſhould 
be obliged to reſtore Calais and the other places, 
as if the eight years were expired: and if he re- 
fuſed to make the reſtitution, the ſecurities and ho- 
ſtages ſhould ſtill remain bound, &c. b 
On the ſame day a treaty was ſigned between 
England and Scotland, which contained the fol- 
lowing articles. is | 
“J. That neither of the parties ſhould attack 
the dominions now poſſeſſed by the other, either in 
perſon or otherwiſe. . Ni 7:6 | 
„II. That they ſhould: give no aid to attack 
the dominions of one another, to any perſon, in 


might be related to them, or whatever might be 
his quality. 63 262. 2 

III. That they ſhould not receive or maintain 
rebels, fugitives, malefactors, &. 


the treaty of 1549, ſhould be razrd. | 
V. That all other mutual claims 

ſions ſhould remain entire, 
* VI. That in two months commiſſioners ſhould 


concerning which the ambaſſadors of France were 
not ſufficiently inſtructed.” 1309 TIE 
Francis and Mary ratified the treaty on-theeigh- 
teenth of April; and on the thirty-firſt of May the 
commiſſioners of the two kingdoms, at Upſalinton, 
r aſecond treaty upon the articles left undecid 
ed in the firſt. 0 
By theſe treaties tranquility ſeemed, but indeed 
only ſeemed, to be eſtabliſhed between England 
and its neighbours; for Henry II. ſoon pulled off 
the mask, and ſhewed, by his actions, that he ne- 
intended to fulfil his words and agreements. 
* 


other places in Picardy conquered from the Eng- 


to reſtore Calais, and the other places, as they en- 


whatſoever degree of conſanguinity or affinity he 


„ IV. That in three months the fortifications of 
Eyemouth, and all others erected in Scotland fince | 

I wich the 
and preten- 


be appointed on both ſides, to ſettle certain articles, 
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His firſt act was to order the dauphin his ſoa” 
who had married the young queen of Scotland; to 
aſſume the title of king of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, and to quarter the arms of England in 
their ſeal, and on their plate and furniture, by 
which the court of France endeavoured to prefe 
the title of the queen of Scots to the crown of Eng. 
land to that of Elizabeth, whom they took all oc. 
caſions to treat as illegitimate. Elizabeth com- 
plained loudly of this ill treatment by her ambaſ 
ſador (Th ) at Paris, but was always 
ſhuffled off with evaſive excuſes; and therefore ſhe 
from this time confidered Mary as her moſt dan- 
gerous rival, and the Guiſes, princes of 
her uncles, the authors of this uſurpation, as h 
moſt mortal enemies; the truth of which was ſoon 
Ar the ſame time that the peace between France 
and England was concluded at Chateau Cambreſis, 
a treaty of pacification had alſo been ſigned between 
the courts of France and Spain; to ftrengt 
which, it was agreed that the French king ſhould 
give his eldeſt daughter in marriage to the king of 


| Spain; and that Philiberr, duke of Savoy, ſhould 


marry the French king's ſiſter. Theſe marriages 
were accordingly ſolemnized about Midſummer 
this year, when Henry II. was accidentally killed 
by a wound he received in his eye by the ſplinter 
of a lance, at a tournament held in honour of the 
nuptials. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Francis H. being a 
prince void of genius and experience, was an abio- 
lute tool in the hands of the houſe of Guiſe, who 
hurried him into meaſures which correſponded with 
their ambition and vanity. Thinking that the'ac> 
ceſſion of England to France, in right of their niece, 
would aggrandize them in the eyes of the French, 
they had perſuaded Henry II. under various pre- 
rences, foreign to their point in view, to Keep Uf 
an army in Scotland, as the only aveuue by wh 
the Engliſh dominions were aeceſſible; and this 
army they now conſiderably augmented, having 
otten the government of France into their ow 
s, under the name of their nephew the your 
king Francis, who was incapable of managing pu 
lic affairs. But as their projects were founded up 
on the ſituation of affairs in Scotland at that june- 
ture, it is necaſſary to give à brief recital of the 
ſtare of matters in that kingdom 
During the queen · regent's competition with the 
earl of „now duke of Chatelerault, for the 
regency, ſhe had favoured the proteſtants of Scot- 
land, and exaſperated'the catholic party, who, ui. 
der the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, oppoſed her 
greateſt animoſity ; but having! carried 
her point, ſhe changed ſides, regained the eſteem 
of the :catholics; and openly approved the decrees 
of the convocation which condemned all the pf 
ciples of the reformers; and, "inſtigated by her 


brothers, the duke of Guiſe, and 'the' cardinal'of 
Lorrain; ſhe determined to ſuppreſs proteſtantiſm 
in Scotland, in which work ſhe was encouraged to 
perſevere by the aſſurance her brother gave het of 
a conſiderable reinforcement to the French army 
already in Scotland. „ang 
The principal nobility and others of che reformed 
religion in that kin being adviſed of the pre- 
parations of the. French, and that the 4 
emperor Ferdinand, and the king of Spain had en- 
tered into a combination to reduce agaii the moſt 


part of Europe > the popiſh * 
K * 


oſers and giſlenters with fire and ſward; and 
Sg 1 15 N ES | 
land. t 


an 
al. oP 
88 


5 1 
The Auke of Or Oo 194 Tua d eſt ſan, the 


2 f Atrad, edel to t is e and i in- 


| ed the 1 Fares with re ſolution... at the ſame 
hes that. e 
Te Earl 

Zuatds; but 1 „ em- 

. wht 
align, and to prevept the 
650 the earl ayoided the intended 

| hes. getting to 
ception ; and, during his ſtay here, which 


FTE * 


by 


25 gde N to their cauſe. 
A reſided. in Fx Fance, where 

e commanded t 
15 . t re bon, was marked out by 
as à victim, to intimidate 
their ring les: but the . cardinal of 
= ing let fall ſome expreſſions which diſ- 

5 J 
1 fac udden fight, an and, after infinite labour 
Geneva, he from thence 
3 to gland, about the end of July this 
ir. Elizgberh gave this young nobleman a moſt 
ial 


was ſhort, failed not to inflame his we Lon 
whe per fi court of France: ſo that when the earl 
returned to Aer, he communicated his ſenti- 
thefts to his father, and induced him to join the 
s of the e e as the heads of the re- 
med party were called. 

About che ame time ohe Knox,a famous preacher, 


under , wy two chief leade 
I and Je es Sn prior. of 73 deen 
e. 
| ing deſigned; for 
8 of >, DB pin. s conferred 
o hit bur being difg 1 0 yr te Lela 
Do life, ke left th 3 IMs bn cared 
ee who had a 4pm 
ages co regent, for 
e 25 — of French | 8 arg 19 4 
pork 8 5 1 fey than her * that fit 
ner bn ae, if they. 2 ngk in. 
ae Ne id ef the lord 
a re ation, . the kwenty-t o- 
5 1 — 15 b, en tie they N aſſeen · 
7 2 | 
e e 
x algae their ; ; 
d, whereby the 40 We 
2 85 to be fi But nbw Boo the 
ng themſelves under the ' utmoſt diſtreſs | 
aber, and dreading to be cruſhed by the 
wi oy army of the Ftench and * lag] 
nyo arc had recourſe to Elizabeth, with whom 
of the party had already entered into deter 
ence. 
Elizabeth, willing to counterbalance the French 
in tereſt in Scotland, and to prevent that kingdom | Henry 
being united to France, by iſſpe hich Mary, queen 
of Scotland, might have by her huſband F rancis I. 
feceived their al with great ſhew of friend- 
ip, and diſpatched — into Scotland, 
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A urances of ſupport, and to animate the 
ders of the congregauon in their deſigg. 
„Mean while the French army in Scotland had 
been reinforced with a thouſand men, under the 
e- of Martigugs, and a mare conſide table 
Supply was expected under the marquis of Elbeuf. 
Elizabeth therefore, who conſidered - her own in. 
tereſt as intimate ly connected with that of the Scot- 
tiſn proteſtants, reſolved to exert her utmoſt efforts 
io order to ſupport their declining — With 
this view ſhe fitted out a fleet, conſiſfing of thir- 
teen ſhips. of war, and beſtowing the command of 
it on vice - admiral William Winter, ſhe ſent it into 
the Firth of Forth, in the beginning of January, 
1560 at the ſame time ſhe appointed the young 
duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the donthern 
counties, and ordered an army of eight thouſand 
men to rendezvouſe at Berwick, on the thirtieth of 
anuary, under the conduct of the lord Grey of 
ilton, warden of the Eaſt and Middle Marokes, 
The appearance of Winter with his ſhips in the 
Forth gave a new, face to the affairs of the congre- 
NN The French army, terrified at the loss of 
me of their ſhips, which the Eogliſh- admiral 
had. burned. in his paſſage up the. river, retited to 
Leith, to wait tbe expected rciaforcements, with 
which, they were immediately to invade England; 
but the troubles of France, uhich began at this 
tima to demand all the power and attention of that 
miniſtry, obliged them to lay aſide all thoughts of 
this. — — the French court, dreading 
1 conſ 1 Elizabeth's interfering in the 
affairs of card and thereby cutting them out 
work at ſuch a diſtance. from home, <ndeavoured 
to divert her her purpoſe by offering to reſtore 
Calais, and all its dependencies, provided the would 


draw · her forces out of Scotland ;. but-fht nobly re- 
jected the offer, 


2 5 chat ſhe did 
not value a, paltry towa fo. much as the 
ce. and quiet of her own, kingdom ; and. dil- 
patched the lord Montagu to inform tip of Spain 
of the reafans of her retulal, which, ſhe ſaid, was 
from the certain the had that the Guiſes 
had projected an union of France with Scotland, 
and goncerted the murder of the earl of Arran, 
whe, yy ng Mary's iſſue, would be che next hen 
©. the raſh crown; / 

By; this zime, the duke of Notfolk being Laine 
by commiſſioners from the congregatian, at Ber- 
Wick, all:che- « b for. the enſuing campaign 
were digeſted, and a formal creaty-berween queen 
Ekeaberhiand them was ſigned. As this treaty was 
attended with contequences, we ilar 
the whole of it from che tæconds. fr, 

At Berick, the. xwency-levench day of Fe- 
2 the year of our Lord Cod 5359, it is 
rn | a , contrached, and final] y appoitted, between 

noble mighty prince, Thomas, dukeof- Norfolk, 
earl-marſnal Sf ngland, lieutenant tot che queen's 
moſt excellent ma 1 f dn England in che North on 
the name and behalf of her highneſs; -of che one 
| Pons and the right honourable lord Stuart, 

eau Ruchven, 1 * ef Feare- 


. 


moſt LENS A. Oo uns 
ſecond. — 2 of the — of 


8 
land, 85 the remnant 22 che reſt of the lords of 


| is parry 


joined with him in this cauſe, - far main- 
tenance 


408 * L 12 45 TH. 
er and defence of- the ancient rights and li- 
derties af their country,” on the other party, in 
ſter followeth, that is to ſay: 
having ſufficiently underſtood, 
ſent from — 3 
ad, as by the manifeſt proceedings of the 
— that they intend” to conquer he realm of 
ſuppreſs the liberties thereof, and umte 
the fame unto the crown of France ' perpetually, | 
contrary to the Jaws of the ſaid realm, and to the 
pactions, oaths, and promiſes af France; and be- 
ing thereto moſt humbly and earneſtly required by 
the ſaid nobility, for and in the name of the whole 
realm, ſhall accept the ſaid realm of Scotland, and 
the faid duke of Chatelerault, being declared by 
rliament to be heir apparent to the crown 
thereof, and the nobility and ſubjects of the ſame, 
in her majeſty's protection and maintenance, only 
for preſervation of them in their old freedoms and 
liberties and from conqueſt, during the time tlie 
ge ſhall continue between the queen of Scots 
and the French king, and one year after; and for 
expelling out of the ſame realm all ſuch as preſently 
goeth about to practiſe the ſaid conqueſt,” 
Elizabeth having thus taken every precaution 
which could inſure ſucceſs, and received from the 
Scots hoſtages for the performance of the articles, 
fhe commanded her fleet and ar 
operations, and the confederates 'atfemt 1 
all parts, to the number of fix' thouſand foot and 
two thouſand horſe, were joined 
forces, under” the lord Grey of Wi at! 
dington, in the month of April, and marched to- 
er to Leith, "publiſhing as they went a mani- 
ſto, in which Elizabeth complained of < the in- 
jury done her by 'the king and queen of France in 
aſſuming her titles and'arms, and in plain terms 
charged the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lor- 
thors of the troubles in Scot 
more eaſily their deſigns ag 


The combined army having now formed the 
ſiege of Leith, the queen- rege 
French army into the caſtte of Edinburgh, com- 
manded by John Erskine, who had expreſs orders 
from the ſtates not to deliver it up without their 
direction. The ſiege of Leith was carried on 
for ſome time with various ſucceſs; but as the 
ce was defended by the whole French army, the 
ngliſn found great difficulty in their operations; 
and, after ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtorms, were ready 
to relinquiſh their enterprize, when, in the be- 
pinning of May, they were ſtren 
reinforcement under the d 
which acceſſion of force on the part of the Engliſh, 
and the conſpiracy of Amboiſe in the heart of 
France, inſpired the princes of Lorrain with mare 
ved to recall their 


Francis II. ſeat Monluc, biſhop of 
Valence, and the count de Randan, into Scotland; 
with full powers to conelud- 2 
polaks being trinſmitted to E. abeth, ſhe 3 
ed ſeotetary Cecil and Dr. Wootton het 
dentiaties to treat with the French comm 
at Newcaſtte. ''The death of the queen-rege 
ed at che caſtle-of Edinburgh, on the 

June, not a little facilitated the negotia- 
The conferences were now transferred to 
urgh, a truce being agteed to in the mean 


form as hereatt 
the queen's majeſty | 
as well by information 


— 


begin their 
mbling from 


rain with bei 
in order to e 


nt retired from the 


of Norfolk, 


pacific ſentiments, 
torces out of Scotland. 
- Accordingly 


3&7 
time; and in the beginning of July the peace was 
did concluded. "oſt bi Gar conn 
this treaty wo things, which however ought be 
diftinguiſhed, namely, the conceſſians of . Frangi 
and Mary to their Scottiſh e reaty 
between France and England. As "hee 
treaties one was obſerved, the other not, it is. j 
ee a diſtinet idea of them. We fn 
from Buchanan zad Keith, that the_concolſio 
made to tis e der 
* I. That the French forces ſhould Kate Sea - 
land in twenty-four days, ang return t Eranee in 
e y Elizabeth. 
II. That the town of Leit) ſhould be reſtored 
to Scotland, and the arte rar demoliſbed. BU 
Je by the French at 


« TI]. That the works m 
VVV. rt 


Dunbar, ſhould be razed. "=p 
IV. That the king and 1 af France 
th 
x 


Scotland ſhould grant an a& of oblivion fo the 


that this act ſhould be approved and con 
queen. 
21 fo nos SH GAL) as 
But with regard to the igtereſts of E. 105 * 
1 Fr, and tk 
crown of France, which will be 1125 | 
and, according to our public records, contain 
« ]. That for the future, the king and queen 
e king 8 We ln 
« II. That the patents and other 
TT 1 22 
III. That the farther ſatisfaction requite by 


7 
federates for every thing done from | 8 8 . 
March, 1559, to the firſt of 1 405 1 
dig 4 confirmed by 
the ſtates of Scotland, to be aſſembled in the fal- 
lowing Auguſt, with the conſent of the Rigg and 
« That the French ſhauld have liberty, 0 leavs 
ſixty men in the iſle of Leith,” RP ANY 
real treaty was concluded b | the 
| often mentioned 
hereafter by the name of the Trey of inp 
following articles. v Naira ir 
Scotland ſhould not aſſume the titſe g Fig 
F or HF16nd j 39 TRI 
had beed diſpatched with. yhae title, thopld 5e 
cered, or remain of no f aud tothe 
the queen of England, tor the injury done, 
ſhould be referred to ma ee 
tween the commiſſioners 0 the two crop. ... . 
« IV. That if the commillionets could not 


agree, the deciſon ſhould be left to the, King of 


„ V. That the king and queen of Francs. 
Scotland ſhould perform the promiſes made id the 
22 at Edinburgh by the plenipatentiarigs, of 

rance.” . . 

In peruſing the laſt of che articles granted to dhe 
an N Sts, the reader may ＋ a loſs to 
conceive what ſeryice tt would be to Francis 
Mary, to have'only fixty men of their French ſub- 
jects left in Scotland: Buchanan gives this reaſon; 
char the queen of cory might m to be thrown” 
out of the entire poſſeſſion of Revert 
Aftet the concluſion of the Mins | 
French ane Engl withdrew out of Scotland, « 


1 


fortificatiohs of Leith and Dunbar were demolih- 
ed, and the ambeſty was canfirmed by che Scott) 
parliament, which enacted ui ay 
the Reformation. As for Francis and Mary,;t 
they confirmed thoſe laws, 6535 flacly re fue i 
ratify” 7 of Edinburgh, os 06s has 
Elizabeth had treated wich their rebellious Tyb- 
jets a8 if they had compoled an independent ſtatęʒ 
but the ral intention of che princes of Lorraig 
was to deprive Elizabeth of the Engliſh crown, ay 
8 ; place 
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place it on the head of their young niece. This 
was a ſcheme, however, which, happily for Eng- 
land, they were never able to effect: for the trou- 
bles they brought upon themſelves, by their per- 
ſecutions againſt the Hugonots (a name given to 


the proteſtants) in France, the murder of twelve 
hundred for a pretended conſpiracy at Amboiſe, 
the ſeizing and unjuſt condemnation of the prince 
of Condé, which fo deſperately exaſperated the 
French nation, and the death of Francis II. on the 
twenty fifth of September this year, defended Eli- 
zabeth from all their machinations from that quarter. 
It will not be ĩmpertinent to the purpoſe in hand, 
to take a ſhort view of Elizabeth's ſituation in re- 
ard to her own ſubjects and to foreign princes. 
t may truly be ſaid, that ſhe had ſcarcely any 
foreign ally, to whom ſhe could truſt, and had 
every thing to fear from the moſt powerful of her 
neighbours ; and though ſhe could not be appre- 
henſive of an invaſion from Scotland, or a new war 
with that kingdom, yet ſhe, in caſe of an invaſion 
by any other enemy, could not expect any. ſort of 
aſſiſtance from them; on the contrary, ſhe ſaw her- 
felf under an indiſpenſible neceſſity to ſupport the 
3233 party there, well knowing Scotland to 
the inlet into her country from France, when- 
ever the domeſtic troubles of that kingdom could 
de ſurmounted. Elizabeth had alſo great reaſon to 
doubt of the fidelity and loyalty of the Iriſn, many 
of whoſe nobles held themſelves, and acted on 
many occaſions, as independent of England; and 
the whole nation, being extremely attached to the 
popiſn ſuperſtition, which worſhop beſt ſuited their 
extreme ignorance, were ready to revolt and inliſt 
under the banner of the firſt invader in the pope's 
name, on account of the innovations which they 
thought Elizabeth was about to introduce into their 
favourite religion. 1 
Pope Paul IV. dying in the laſt month of the 
preceding year, was ſuccerded by cardinal Angelo 
de Medici, a Milaneſe, who aſſumed the name of 
Pius IV. The family of Lorrain cargerly laid hold 
of this opportunity to ſolicit the new pontiff to en- 
ter heartily into the ſehemes of his predeceſſor, and 
compel the heretics by force to re- enter the pale 
of the church, pointing our to hini England as the 
moſt proper place to begin with, as its queen was 
become the nurſing mother of the enemies of the 
papal fee and authority. But Pius being reſolved 
to try all means rather than extremities to reclaim 
England to his obedience, ſent, in the ſummer of 
this year, Vincenzo Parpaglia, abbot of St. Sau- 
veur, with certain inſtructions, and a letter to the 
queen, exhorting her to return to his communion, 
and promiſing to continue the general council of 
Trent, which had, under many in ions, been 
ſitting ſeveral years; and with an offer, in his holi- 
neſs's name, to repeal the ſentence of divorce of 
Henry VIII. from Anne Boleyn; as alſo to confirm 
the Engliſh Liturgy, and to permit the Engliſh to 
communicate in both kinds: the nuncio was alſo 
-otgered to invite the queen to fend ſome Engliſh 
biſhops to the council of Trent. But Elizabeth, 
not to be moved by all theſe artifices, returned for 
anſwer, that though ſhe heartily deſired a general 
council, yet ſhe would never honour a popiſh one 
with an ambaſſador repreſenting her perſon ; and 
that ſhe deſired no connections with Ne biſhop of 
Rome, who ſhe ſaid had no more power than other 
BY -:. - 
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| As for Philip II. king of Spain, her ambaſſa- 


dor brought ſuch a report of his behaviour, that 
ſhe could expect no other than an enemy in him: 
he even returned with contempt the collar of the 
order of the Garter, which had been ſent him by 
Elizabeth. It was only at home then, in England 
that the queen could hope for help or ſafety, in 
the affections of her ſubjects, by whom ſhe was be- 
loved to a degree of adoration, for the noble ſpi- 
tit which ſhe had ſhewn in defence of their freedom 
and independence, and the reſolution with which 
ſhe had baffled the united attempts of France, 
Spain, and the court of Rome. 

Elizabeth was now in the very bloom of life, be. 
ing twenty-five years of age, and her alliance by 
marriage had been coveted by moſt of the chief 
princes of Europe. The duke of Finland, brother 
to Eric, king of Sweden, had for ſome time reſid- 
ed in London, and courted her for his brother. 
Fhe duke of Holſtein, nephew to the king of 
Denmark, was likewiſe in England, and addreſſed 
her in behalf of his uncle. The German proteſtants 
earneſtly preſied her to marry Charles, archduke 
of Auſtria, ſecond fon to the late emperor, and a 
known favourer of proteſtantiſm; and the Scottiſh 

rliament had preterred a ſolemn addreſs to her, 
for leave to ſend commiſſioners to treat concerning 
a marriage between her and the earl of Arran, fon 
to the duke of Chatelerault, and preſumptive heir 
to the crown, which would afford a probable pro- 
ſpe& of uniting the two kingdoms : but Eliza- 
thn, for reaſons of her own, had declined all theſe 

rs. / | 

Several of her own ſubjects were not with hopes 
of obtaining her in marriage: of all theſe, the lord 
Robert Dudley ſeemed to bid faireſt for ſucceſs, 
He was fifth fon of the late duke of Northumber- 
land, whom he reſembled in the gracefulneſs of his 
perſon, and in the ambition of his heart. Taking 
part with his father in raiſing the lady Jane Grey to 
the throne, he was involved in her misfortune, 
taken priſoner, committed to the Tower, and con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor; but was par- 
doned at the interceſſion of the courtiers, and af. 
terwards queen Mary reſtored him in blood, re- 
ceived him into favour, and made him maſter of 
the Engliſh ordnance at the ſiege of St. Quintin, 
What endeated him ſo much to Elizabeth is not 
very clear; but, as ſoon as ſhe aſcended the Eng- 
liſh throne, ſhe gave him the earlieſt marks of her 
favour, by making him maſter of the horſe, and 
Gignifying him with the order of the Garter : and, 
indeed, truth obliges us to confeſs that Elizabeth 
was rather too much above the delicacies of yirgin- 
conduct with regard to Dudley; and chat the pub- 
lic, both at home and abroad, knew of no other 
way to reconcile it to virtue, or indeed to prudence, 
but by ſuppoſing ſne would marry him: but then, 
on ſome occaſions, ſhe would expreſs herſelf ſo far 
as to ſignify, that ſhe-could never reſolve to give 
her hand to a ſubject, after having refuſed the firſt 
princes of Europe who ſought her in marriage. 

The perſon who, next to Dudley, was thought 
to ſtand faireſt in Elizabeth's eſteem, was fir Wil- 
liam Pickering. He was a gentleman of private 
fortune, but of great reputation for wiſdom, hoſ- 
pitality, and every quality that could entitle him 
to the higheſt diſtinction. He declined all public 
employments, and ſeldom came to court; and 
great intereſt in the nation lay amongſt thols 490 
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wiſhed well to the Reformation eſtabliſhed by 
Edward VI. 
Henry Fitz Allan, earl of Arundel, was another 
ſuitor to the queen. He was a nobleman of high 
birth, and had always behaved with vaſt ſpirit, but 
had gone too far into the violent meaſures of rhe 
late reign, but ſtill he flattered himſelt with the 
agreeable hopes of procuring his ſovereign in mar- 
riage. The cloſeneſs of Elizabeth, whenever ap- 
plied to on any ſubject of this nature, and the dif- 
ferent conjectures which the public formed con- 
cerning their ſovereign's marriage, either at home 
or abroad, was of the utmoſt ſervice to her affairs; all 
arties were obſequious to her command, and ready 
ro execute her orders. She improved this their 
diſpoſition to the advantage of her favourite ſcheme 
of ſettling the Reformation on a firm baſis in Eng- 
land, and thereby freeing herſelf and people for 
ever from that ſtare of ſlaviſn dependence in which 
they bad formerly been held by the Roman pontiffs. 

The queen, by her letters patent, had already 

recommended to the eccleſiaſtical bodies of the 
kingdom, king Edward's Book of Common Prayer: 
the eccleſiaſtical livings all over England were filled 
with men who hated popery; and a form of be- 
lief was publiſhed by the biſhops to juſtify the Re- 
formation : the parliament which was now fitting 
in Scotland, in like manner proceeded by Eliza- 
beth's advice, and under her protection, to extir- 
pate popery. Weſtminſter abbey was, from a mo- 
naſtery, converted into a collegiate church : the 
queen received a public addreſs from the biſhops 
againſt the uſe of images: and Elizabeth, to ſhew 
how ſteadily ſhe meant to proceed, ordered the 
numerous tribes of proteſtant ſectaries, who, un- 
der pretext of ſeeking protection on account of 
religion, were now {warming all over the kingdom, 
to leave the realm. Ar the ſame time, in order 
to bring her civil and eccleſiaſtical government as 
near as poſſible to an equality, the queen ſet about 
reforming the coin, which had been greatly debaſed 
in the late reign. In a word, Elizabeth applied 
herſelf with the utmoſt aſſiduity to all affairs of 
overnment, in conjunction with thoſe two excel- 
ent ſtateſmen, and her great favourites, ſecretary 
Cecil and fir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great- 
ſeal, being reſolved to leave nothing undone to 
render her ſubjects as happy as poſſible; well know- 
ing her chief aſſiſtance moſt flow from them in caſe 
of an invaſion, which ſhe had reaſon to expect. 
And thus ſtood matters in church and ſtate in this 
kingdom at the end of the year 1560. 
On the fifteenth of January, 1561, the queen- 
mother of France, the famous Catherine de Medici, 
was appointed regent during the minority of her 
ſon Charles IX. who, at the age only of ten' years, 
ſucceeded to his brother Francis II. who was not 
eighteen when he died. The king of Navarre, the 
firſt prince of the blood, was conſtituted lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom; the ſentence which had 
paſſed * the prince of Conde, was reverſed; 
the conſtable de Montmorency, another chief of 
the Hugonots, who had been baniſhed, was recalled 
to court; and the prinees of Lorraine, though they 
ſtill poſſeſſed the higheſt poſts and offices, now found 
their authority greatly diminiſhed. 

Elizabeth was overjoyed to hear that her declared 
enemies had been ſo ſeverely humbled ; and ſhe 
was reſolved to avail herſelf of the preſent con- 
juncture to compel the Scottiſh queen to renounce 
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her pretenſions to the "Engliſh crown: ſhe accore- 
ingly ſent orders to Throgmorton, her ambaſſador 
in France, a very faithful and able miniſter, to 
make application to Mary for that purpoſe, and to 
demand her ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh; 
for though, by the advice of her uncles, the princes 
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of Lorraine, Mary had, immediately upon the 
death of her huſband Francis II. laid aſide the arms 
and title of England, yet Elizabeth was not to be 
ſatisfied with a bare relinquiſhing of them, but in- 
ſiſted upon a formal renunciation of her titles and 
arms, and an acknowlegement that ſhe never had 
any right to aſſume them; that in caſe Mary, who 
was very young, ſhould marry a powerful prince, 
he might have no pretence to renew the claim. 
Mary, however, was upon her guard: ſhe ſaw 
ſufficiently into the ſpirit of this demand; ſhe de- 
clined giving any direct anſwer to the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, before ſhe had conſulted her friends in 
France and Scotland : and Throgmorton renew- 
ing his inſtances ſhe told him, that ſhe was reſolved 
to entruſt the whole management of her concerns 
with the lord James (fo the prior of St. Andrew's 
was commonly called); but that nobleman was too 
deeply engaged with queen Elizabeth, for Mary 
to continue long in that mind. Both ſhe and her 
uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, believed him to have 
no other principle but intereſt; while he thought 
that they had no other view but revenge. They 
tempred him with all they thought could bribe bis 
ambition to break his own connections, and that of 
his party, with Elizabeth; but he continued con- 
ſiſtent, notwithſtanding all their efforts. It was 
this ſteadineſs that firſt rivetted him in the eſteem of 
Elizabeth, and was the foundation of his future 
fortune. In the mean time Elizabeth, deſirous of 
keeping her footing in Scotland, and ſtill appreken- 
ſive of an invaſion there, ſent Randolph, one of her 
truſty agents, about the middle of March, to 
Scotland, whoſe ſtates, or parliament, was then fit- 
ing; and gave him in charge to engage the Scots, 
if poſſible, to enter into a proteſtant league, in the 
ſame manner as the proteſtants in Germany had 
done, for the defence of religion. Mary, who 
was informed by h:r friends in Scotland of all theſe 
practices, could not fail of being highly incenſed 
at this ungenerous behaviour of Ehzabeth, and 
hinted to Throgmorton, that ſhe was not ignorant 
of his miſtreſs's dealings with her rebellious ſubjects; 
and that, for her own part, ſhe was reſolved not to 
receive any laws from them. 
In the mean time, a miſunderſtanding havin 

ariſen between the queen-dowager of France a 

the Scottiſh princeſs, this latter, unable to brook 
the flights and indignities to which ſhe found her- 
ſelf expoſed, in conſequence of this rupture, re- 
ſolved to liſten to the invitation of the ſtates of 
Scotland, who had ſent the lord James over to re- 
queſt her return to her native country and her faith - 
ful ſubjects. Accordingly ſhe ſent d'Oyſell over to 
England, about Midſummer this year, to demand 
from Elizabeth a ſafe conduct for herſelf and the 
ſhips that were to attend her. Elizabeth who had 
been extremely nettled by Mary's refuſing to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, returned for anſwer, that 


I ſhe hoped the queen of Scots would firſt ratify 


that treaty; after which ſhe ſhould not only have a 
ſafe · conduct, but alſo; without being (expoſed to 
the fatigues and dangers of the ſea, might paſs 
through England, where ſhe ſhould be received 
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| mere ome could rapetirom 
a ſiſter.” : 
Upon d'Oyſell's return to France with this an- 
ſwer from Elizabeth, Mary could not contain her 
reſentment : ſhe ſent for Throgmorton, and asked 
him, what offence ſhe had given bis miſtrets, that 
ſhe ſhould act thus towards her? She ſaid, that ſhe 
was very forry ſhe had ſubjected herſelf to the mor- 
rification of being publicly refuſed a favour, which 
ſhe had no need to ask, being her equal in degree: 
that Elizabeth, by ſuch a proceeding, ſubjected her 
own character to ſevere cenſure; ** for (added ſhe) 
it will be thought very ſtrange by all princes and 
countries, that your miltreſs ſhould firſt animate my 
ſubjects againſt me, and now, being a widow, im- 
pede my going into my own country : I ask no- 
thing of her but friendſhip ; I do not trouble her 
fate, or practiſe with her ſubjects; and yet (con- 
tinued this ſpirited princeſs) I know there be in her 
realm that be inclined enough to hear offers: I 
know alſo they be not of the mind ſhe is of, neither 
in religion or other things.” In fine, ſhe concluded 
by telling Throgmorton, that as ſhe came into 
France in ſpite of Edward“, ſhe could return into 
Scotland notwithſtanding Elizabeth's oppoſition F. 
. Accordingly ſhe did not delay her departure 
from France an inſtant on account of Elizabeth's 
refuſal of a ſafe- conduct; and being attended by 
all her uncles, and ſeveral noblemen of the firſt 
rank in France, to Calais, ſhe ſet ſail from thence 
m the beginning of Auguſt; and on the eighteenth 
of that month arrived ſafe at Leith, in her native 
kingdom, after having been abſent thirteen years. 
She was received by her ſubjects with every poſſi- 
ble mark of eſteem and regard. It is ſaid that Eli- 
zabeth gave orders to intercept Mary in her paſſage | 
from France to Scotland; but no evidence has been 
brought to ſupport ſuch an aſſertion ; queen Eliza- | 
beth had always a fleet at ſea, for the guard of the 
Engliſh coaſt and the ſecurity of commerce; but 
we cannot find that ſhe had any deſign, or gave 
any orders, for intercepting her rival; and ſhe ex- 
preſly diſavowed the having made any attempt for 


that purpoſe. bod! 
Mary, in purſuance of the plan which ſhe had con- 
certed in France, entruſted the whole management 
of public affairs to proteſtants: her council was com- 
poled of the moſt eminent perſons of that party, and 
not a ſingle papiſt was admitted into any office of 
truſt or confidence. She alſo acquieſced in the re- 
ulations made by the ſtares in favour of the Re- 
ormation. ' The prior of St. Andrew's, and Mait- 
land, of Ledington, ſeemed to poſſeſs the firſt place 
in the queen's favour, and enjoyed all the credit 
and reputation of favourite miniſters. This choice 
was univerſally acceptable to the » who now 
ſeemed to vie with each other in their expreſſions of 
. zeal and loyalty. Theſe happy omens, notwith- 
ſtanding the unfavourable aſpect of affairs juſt be- 
fore Mary's arrival in Scotland, ſeemed to la 
very different iſſue of her reign; and though ſome 
ſudden guſts. of faction and popular diſcontents 
might have been expected from the diverſity in re- 
ligious opinions, yet there was no appearance of 
the deſtructive violence of that ſtorm which ſoon 
after burſt on the kingdom of Scotland. 
Soon after the arrival of Mary in her kingdom, 
ſhediſpatched Maitlandof Lethinton, her ſecretary, 
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to London, to pay her reſpects to Elizabeth, and to 

ſignify her deſire of cultivating a friendſhip and 

good correſpondence with that princeſs: the ſecre. 

tary was alſo charged with letters from the Scottiſh 

| nobility, recommending ſuch an union as their 
earneſt requeſt, ** ſince ſay they, in caſe of a mi. 
underſtanding we are obliged to ſerve our ſove. 
reign.” But Maitland was charged likewiſe with , 
farther commiſſion, which could not be well re- 
ceived: this was, © to move, as the beſt and moſt 
certain method for maintaining peace and ami 
between the two queens and their realms, that Eli. 
zabeth ſhould declare Mary her heir and ſucceſſor 
in the kingdom of England, in caſe ſhe ſhould die 
without iſſue; and this to be done by act of parlia- 
ment.“ 

No requeſt could be more unreaſonable, or made 
at a more improper juncture. Elizabeth was ex. 
tremely nettled at it : ſhe anſwered the ambaſſador 
with great warmth, 4+ That ſhe would not ſuffer the 
queen of Scotland to rob her of the crown durin 
her life; neither did ſhe intend to do any thing that 
might tend to prejudice that queen after her death; 
nevertheleſs ſhe was determined not to run the hazard 
of ſeeing her ſubjects adore the riſing ſun: that to 
deſign a ſucceſſor was to expoſe her own life to 

danger; to deſtroy the ſecutity of her government, 
to let a winding: ſheet continually before her eyes, 
and to bury herſelf alive.” After this ſhe put 
' Maitland in mind of his miſtreſs's refuſing to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh: © ſhe deſired nothing of 
Mary but what was in her power as queen of 
Scotland ; what her own nobility had known and 
approved; and what was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the continuance of their amity.” 
There had paſſed nothing but acts of unkindneſs, 
reſentment, and animoſity between the two queens 
, whilſt Mary was in France; and the making of the 
demand above-mentioned the moment of her return 
to Scotland, before any ſtep taken for a reconcilia- 
tion, for removing ſuſpicions, or creating a friend- 
ſhip, could not but inflame the jealouſy which El- 
| Zabeth had already entertained of Mary's deſigns 
\ againſt her crown and dignity. It did not however 
hinder Elizabeth from ſending fir Peter Meutas 
with compliments to Mary on her ſafe return to 
her kingdom, and to inſiſt on her ratification of the 
treaty :. but Mary ſtill eluded the demand, pre- 
tending that ſhe could not conveniently do it till 
the affairs of Scotland were more firmly ſettled. 
At the ſame time ſhe propofed ro Meutas, in ſome 
conferences ſhe had with him, to have the treaty of 
Edinburgh reviewed by commiſſioners, and to 
have the article obliging her to abſtain from uſing 
the arms and title of England . in all times to come,” 
retouched in ſuch a manner, as to guard againſt 
its being interpreted to the prejudice of her ſuc- 
ceſſion: and, after repeating her demand to have 
the ſucceſſion ſettled, and diſmiſſing Meutas with- 
out the ratification, ſhe wrote a long letter to Eliza- 
beth, in which ſhe propoſed the reviewing and re- 
modelling the treaty ; offered to engage herſelf to 
guarantee the ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
to the perſon of Elizabeth, and the lawful iſſue of 
her body: and laſtly, ſhe offered a meeting to Eli- 
zabeth, in order to compoſe all differences the more 
readily. In this ſituation were matters between 
| England and Scotland at the cloſe of the year 1561; 
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but the obſtinate refuſal of the queen of Scots 
whether the effect of her uncle's advice or her own 
ambition) to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, giv- 
ing Elizabeth juſt reaſon to ſuſpect that a deſign 
was formed to dethrone her whenever an opportu- 
nity offered; and this latter rejecting with con-. 
tempt the demandof ſettling the ſucceſſion, rivetted 
that jealouſy and animoſity between the two prin- 
ceſſes, which at laſt proved ſo fatal to Mary. 

We muſt not forget to mention, that about the 
end of the year Mary gave the lord James Stuart, 

rior of St. Andrew's the title of earl of Murray; 
and created John Erſkine earl of Marr. 

Elizabeth all this while was indefatigably apply- 
ing herlelf to the affairs of government. Her firſt 
care was to put the navy in a better condition than 
it had ever been known in the time of her anceſtors; 
ſhe augmented the pay of her ſailors; ſhe ſtored 
her magazines with arms; ſhe introduced the ma- 
nufacture of gunpowder into England; ſhe ordered 
a great number of iron and brals pieces of Engliſh 


metal * to be caſt; ſhe reinforced the garriſon of 


Berwick ; ſhe fortified the borders towards Scot- 
land; fhe introduced and encouraged great im- 
provements in agriculture, and ordered her people 
to attend the exerciſe of arms at ſtated times. 

Her late refuſal to have any communication on 
any terms with the ſee of Rome, had exaſperated 
the papiſts to the utmolt; and there is extant a 
minute under Cecil's hand +, of certain cautions 
ſhe was to take with regard to her own perſon, as 
alſo for her apparel and diet; by which it ſhould 
ſeem that ſhe was apprehenſive of being taken off 
either by aſſaſſination or poiſon: and we find that 
ſome ſeveritics about this time were ſhewn to 
the papiſts, ſeveral of their biſhops and clergy be- 
ing deprived of theit liberty. Sir Edward Wa- 
grave, who was a leading man in the late reign, 
and his lady, were committed to the Tower, as was 
the lord Haſtings, another of Mary's chief favour- 
its, for no other crime (that appears) than being 
preſent at the maſs, and having prieſts in their 
houſes. | | 

Though this ſeverity was, perhaps, neceſſary, 
yet Elizabeth is not ſo defenſible in her conduct to 
the lady Catherine Grey, the younger ſiſter to the 
lady Jane Grey, who loſt her head in the late reign: 
this lady had the ſame right to royalty as her ſiſter 
had; and Elizabeth was ſo extremely tenacious of 
her power and authority, that ſhe could not forbear 
looking on her with a jealous eye: ſhe knew not 
what party might be formed in favour of the lady 
Catherine, upon the plan of Edward's will; and 
ſhe foreſaw what a handle the Scots might make, 
by ſetting aſide the will of Henry VIII. by which 
their queen was deprived of the ſucceſſion in the 
ſame manner as ſhe herſelf, after the example of her 
ſiſter Mary, ſet aſide the will of Edward VI. 

The lady Catherine had been married to the ear] 
of Pembroke's ſon, but had been lawfully divorced; 
and afterwards ſhe privately married the earl of 
Hertford, ſon to the regent-duke of Somerſet, a 
young nobleman of a bold, reſtleſs, aſpiring diſpo- 
ſition. The marriage was ſoon diſcovered by the 
lady's pregnancy, and Elizabeth committed her to 
the Tower; and her huſband, the earl of Hertford, 
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being ſent for out of France, and, upon examina- 
tion, owning his marriage, was likewiſe committed 
to the Tower, where the lady Catherine was ſoon 
after delivered of a ſon. This event inflamed ſtill 
farther the indignation of Elizabeth, who appoint- 
ed a court of delegates, with the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury at their head, to enquire into the validity 
of the marriage; and they found their cohabitation 
to be unlawful. Not content with this, Elizabeth 
cauſed a fine of fifteen thouſand pounds to be im- 
poſed upon Hertford, and ordered the confinement 
of both him and his wife to be more rigid and ſe- 
vere. They remained in this condition for the 
ſpace of nine years, till at laſt the lady Catherine 
dying, the queen was freed from all apprehenſions, 
and again reſtored the earl to his liberty. 

Elizabeth behaved with more generoſity, in an 
affair of another and even more dangerous nature. 
Arthur Pole and his brother, nephews to the late 
cardinal of that name, and great-grand-children of 
George, duke of Clarence, brother to king Ed- 
ward IV. together with one Forteſcue, a gentleman 
who had married a ſiſter of their's, and ſome other 
perſons, had formed a deſign of retiring into France, 
in order to procure ſuccours from the dukeof Guile; 
to return thence into Wales; that Arthur Pole ſhould 
then aſſume the title of duke of Clarence, and as 
ſuch ſhould treatofa marriage between his brotherand 
Mary, queen of Scotland, whom they were then 
to proclaim queen of England F. This conſpiracy 
being diſcovered, they were brought to their trials, 
and owned the fact, but declared at the ſame time, 
that they never meant to execute theſe projects till 
the queen's death, which ſome pretenders to judi- 
cial aſtrology had aſſured them would certainly 
happen before the end of the year. They were 
condemned to death by the jury, but the queen 
was pleaſed to indulge them with a pardon : the 
exceſſive rigour therefore ſhewn to Catherine Grey 
throws a great blemiſh on Elizabeth's character, 
ſince it is plain that unhappy lady's right to the 
crown, whether well or ill grounded, was her only 
offence. | 

We have nothing farther to add to the tranſac- 
tions of this year, than that Elizabeth ſtill farther 
endeared herſelf to her ſubjects by revoking all 
warrants granted to the purveyors for victualling 
the fleet, which were generally executed in a very 
oppreſſive manner, and ordered the people to be 
paid in money for whatever proviſions they furniſh- 
ed. The impoſitions of the Exchequer were now 
by her reformed ; and the popiſh clergy, to whom 
penſions had been aſſigned for the loſs of their liv- 
ings now in the hands of the crown, were punctu- 
ally paid. The queen alſo increaſed the falary of 
the judges, and firſt allowed them a proviſion for 
their reſpective circuits. Camden, who has fur- 
niſhed us with theſe anecdotes of Elizabeth's go- 
vernment, obſerves, that her ceconomy always went 
hand in hand with her liberality, inſomuch that ſhe 
gave very little out of her own demeſnes, but on 
condition it ſhould, on default of male iſſue, revert 
to the crown. It would have been happy, perhaps, 
if her ſucceſſors had always obſerved this rule 

It was not without reaſon that Elizabeth wes thus 
ſtudious to gain the love of her ſubjects by the 


of the tal mountain Sheddow, in Cornwall, a mine of pure 
copper, which had been neglected many ages: and at the ſame 


time was found a 
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good order ſhe introduced into the kingdom, ſince 
many exdeavours were uſed at this time to corrupt 
and draw them into rebellion. The catholics began 
to meet and plot to reſtore their religion by arms. 
Beſides the deſign of Arthur Pole and his accom- 
plices above related, Elizabeth, in the beginning 
of the year 1562, found out that the earl of Lenox 
and his counteſs (daughter to Margaret, queen of 
Scotland, eldeſt daughter to Henry VII. by the 
earl of Angus) held a ſecret unlawful correſpond- 
ence in Scotland, the plan of which was to aſſert 
Mary's prior right to the crown of England, and 
raiſe a party to defend the ſame. This correſpond- 
ence being diſcovered, the earl was committed to 
the cuſtody of the maſter of the Rolls, and the 
counteſs to the care of fir Richard Sackville. 

Mary, from what reaſons may eaſily be gueſſed, 
did not ſhew the leaſt reſentment at this uſage of 
the earl of Lenox, though he was her own ſub- 
ject; on the contrary, ſhe affected to ſhew great 
complaiſance to Elizabeth's reſident, Randolph; 
and the queen of England was not behind her in 
thoſe difſembled marks of a good underſtanding. 
The propoſal of an interview was again revived, 
but did not take place this year. 

Elizabeth's attention was now called towards the 
affairs of the continent, particularly thoſe of France, 
which were now involved in the utmott confuſion 
and diſorder. The duke of Guiſe and the cardinal 
of Lorraine, ſtill pregnant with deſign upon Eng- 
land, had endeavoured to gain Anthony de Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, over to their ſcheme, by 
promiſing him their niece, Mary of Scotland, in 
marriage, and, by the aſliſtance of the pope and 
Philip of Spain, to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
throne of England. Elizabeth, coming to the 
knowlege of this ſcheme, difpatched fir Henry Sid- 


ney into France, under pretence of complaining of 


ſome acts of piracy committed by certain French 
freebooters on the Engliſh merchantmen, but in 
fact to inform himſelf exactly of the affairs of the 
French, and of what was contriving againſt her, 
that ſhe might take her meaſures accordingly. 
Catherine de Medici, the queen mother and re- 


gent, ſtill continued to foment the differences be- 


tween the two factions, and ſeemed to incline to the 
ſide of the Huguenots, who were the weakeſt. 
As the Guiſes had artfully perſuaded the ca- 


tholics to compromiſe their differences with the- 


chiefs of the proteſtant league, ſhe feared to ſee 
herſelf once more lefr to their mercy, as ſhe had 
been in the laſt reign, if the Huguenots were op- 
preſſed. For this reaſon ſhe ſupported them, and 

rocured them a favourable edict, called the Edict 
of January, becauſe publiſhed in that month this 

ear: it permitted the proteſtants to have preach- 
ing places without the city. But though the intent 
of this edict was to quiet matters in the kingdom, 
it proved the ſource of the civil wars which ſoon af- 
ter deſolated France. The duke of Guile, though 
removed from his poſt of lieutenant- general of the 
kingdom, {till wanted to be its maſter. He was 
already looked upon by the people as the protector 
of the catholic religion. As he was going through 
Vaſſi, a town on the borders of Champagne, he fell 
in with a body of Huguenots, who in conſequence 
of the privilege granted them, were ſinging Plalms, 


after their manner, in a barn : he gave orders to 


his ſervants to fall upon theſe poor defenceleſs peo- 
ple, of whom upwards of fixty were killed . by 
: * 
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them, and the reſt, being wounded, fled to the 
woods for ſnelter from the murderous cruelty of their 
own countrymen. . Upon this there was a general 
riſing of the proteſtants in almoſt every part of the 
kingdom, and the nation became divided between 
the duke of Guiſe and the prince of Condé: Ca. 
therine de Medici fluctuated between both; no- 
thing was ſcen on all ſides but bloodſhed and pil- 
lage. The queen was then at Paris, with the youn 
king her ſon, where finding herſelt deprived of all 
authority, ſhe wrote to the prince of Conde, to 
come to her deliverance. The fatal letter was as x 
mandate for continuing the civil war, which was 
carried on with the greateſt inhumanity : eve 
town was a fortified poft, every ſtreet a field of 
battle. Anthony, King of Navarre, the firft prince 
of the blood, a weak and irreſolute man, who knew 
not of what religion or party he was, jealous of his 
brother Conde, and obliged againſt his will to ſerve 
the duke of Guile, was dragged to the fiege of 
Rouen, together with the queen-mother: he was 
killed at this ſiege, and deſerves a place in hiſtory 
on no other account than that of being the father 
of the great Henry IV. 

Philip II. who was uneaſy at the progreſs which 
the Huguenots made in France, and who appre- 
hended that the contagion might ſpread into the 
Low Country provinces under his dominion, who 
had already given ſtrong intimations of their affec- 
tion to the reformed religion, had engaged in a 
ſecret alliance with the duke of Guile, tor the de. 


"fence of the ancient faith, and the extirpation of 


hereſy. He now ſent ſix thouſand men with 
a ſupply of money to ſtrengthen the catholic 
party. The firſt pitched battle between the ca- 
tholics and the 1 880 was fought near Dreux: 
the battle was remarkable by both generals being 
made priſoners; de Montmorency, who command- 
ed the king's army, in quality of conſtable of 
France, and the prince of Conde, who was at the 
head of the reformed army. The duke of Guiſe, 
who was ſecond in command to the conſtable, 
gained the battle, and after his victory went and 
laid ſiege to Orleans, of which the reformed had 

poſſeſſed themſelves at their firſt taking up arms. 
The Huguenots, unable to reſiſt ſuch a power- 
ful confederacy formed againſt them, ſupported 
by the royal authority, were obliged to diſpatch 
the vidame of Chartres and de la Haye, with ſome 
other agents, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth 
for preventing the total ruin of the proteſtant cauſe 
in France. The vidame and his colleagues arrived 
atLondon in the latter end of June this year (1562), 
and, having obtained an audience of the queen, 
demanded, in the name of the prince of Cond, 
and the proteſtant league in France, a ſupply of 
ten thouſand men, and a conſiderable tum of 
money ; but the politic Elizabeth, though inclined 
to aſſiſt the prince, would not agree to lend either, 
unleſs ſome ſtrong places were delivered to her, 
for the ſafety of her troops, and to remain in 
her hands till Calais was reſtored to the crown of 
England. This demand proved very diſagreeable 
to the French; but Conde and his party were in 
too much diſtreſs to reject any terms that ſhould be 
inſiſted on, and a treaty in his name, and that of 
queen Elizabeth, was ſigned on the twentieth of 
September, at Hampton- court, by which the prince 
engaged to put Havre de Grace into the queen's 
hands, to be kept by a garriſon of three thouſand 
| Engliſh 
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on her part undertook to ſend three thouſand 
men to aſſiſt in the defence of Rouen and Dieppe, 
and to ſupply them with one hundred thouſand 
crowns, belides forty thouſand for the garriſons 
ſhe ſhould put into theſe two laſt places: and both 
of che contracting powers obliged themſelves not 
to treat with the adverſe party, but by common 
conſent®*.” kgs g 

Theſe were the principal articles of the treaty, 
in conſequence whereof Elizabeth immediately ſent 
over Ambroſe Dudley (one of the ſons of the late 
duke of Northumberland, whom ſhe had the year 
betore created baron Liſle and earl of Warwick) 
to France, with ſix thouſand men, part whereof 
were landed at Dieppe, and the reſt took poſſeſſion 
of Havre. The queen publiſhed at the ſame time 
2 manifeſto, declaring, “that ſhe did not fend 
troops into Normandy with a deſign to recover 
that province, the ancient patrimony of her an- 
ceſtors, and unjuſtly wreſted from them ; bur to 
preſerve it for the king of France, during his 
minority, and to reſcue it from the ambition and 
tyranny of the princes of Lorraine : that ſhe was 
the more concerned to endeavour to prevent that 
province falling into their hands, as it was manifeſt 
their deſign was to ſeize the ports of Normandy, 
and from thence to invade her dominions, after the 
extirpation of the reformed in France : that for 
theſe reaſons ſhe thought herſelf obliged to aſſiſt 
the young king, hinder his ſubjects from being 
oppreſſed by the Guiſes, protect the profeſſors of 
the reformed religion, and provide for her own 
lafety.” 

Immediately upon this manifeſto being publiſh- 
ed, and that the Engliſh troops had landed in 
France, a proclamation was iſſued by the faction 
of Lorraine in Paris, in which queen Elizabeth be- 
ing charged “ with breach of faith, ſeizing the 
king's fortreſſes, and aiding his rebels, war was 
declared againſt her, her dominions, and ſub- 
jets +.” This haſty ſtep, which was taken by the 
advice of. the cardinal of Lorraine, and was fol- 
lowed by a ſeizure of all the Engliſh ſhips at Bour- 
deaux, and the impriſonment ot her ambaſſador's 
courier at Boulogne, ſoon appeared to be impolitic. 
The Engliſh began to fit out privateers to make re- 
priſals on the French; and at the ſame time the 
queen required the court of France to declare plain- 
ly their reſolution, whether they would have peace 
or war with England. The court was reſident at 
Paris at the very time the proclamation above- 
mentioned had been made, but, not being prepared 
for an open war, thought fit to diſavow any know- 
lege thereof, hoping thus to elude Elizabeth's de- 
mands : but that princeſs, not ſatisfied with a ver- 
bal diſclaiming of the proclamation, inſiſted that 
the king and queen-regent ſhould, either by ſome 
public act, notify to the world that. no proclamation 
of war had been made againſt England in Paris, 
with their knowlege, or by their orders; or elſe 
write her a letter, under the king's hand, to the 
ſame effect. This being complied with by the 
court of France, Elizabeth declared herſelf ſatis- 
fied, and hereupon declined following the advice 
of Throgmorton, that ſhe would take advantage of 
the proclamation for the recovery of Calais, which 
he repreſented as an eaſy enterprize. The beſt 
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to join the army, inſomuch that there were not left 
in it two hundred fighting men; and if ſix thou- 
ſand men were landed from Havre, in a moon- 
light night, on the ſands about it, they might ea- 
ſily make themſelves maſters of Newenham bridge, 
and of Calais itſelf before it could be relieved. 
What were the queen's reaſons, or thoſe of her 
council, for neglecting ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity of recovering this place, we have no authori- 
ties to declare from : thus much, however, is cer- 
tain, that the parliament, which met in January 
following, offered to grant the ſupplies neceſſary 
for the recovery of Calais. Such was the ſtate of 
the French affairs at the end of the year 1562. 

In Scotland, the family of the Gordons, of 
which the earl of Huntley was the chief, being 
privately countenanced by the houſe of Guiſe, en- 
deavoured to take queen Mary out of the hands of 
her brother James Stuart, earl of Murray. The 
proceedings in this affair not having any immediate 
connection with England's concerns, we ſhall not 
{top to relate them, but only obſerve that the at- 
tempt proved fatal to the enterprizers, the earl of 
Huntley being defeated by the earl of Murray, in 
a battle fought near Inverneſs, and himſelf, with 
his eldeſt ſon George, taken priſoner, and conduct- 
ed to Dunbar, where they were tried, and ſentenced 
to die; but the ſentence was not executed. While 
theſe things were tranſacting in that kingdom, 
James Melvill, author of the Memoirs that bear 
his name, was employed at Inſpruck (in Germany) 
to ſound the inclination of the Imperial court con- 
cerning the marriage of Mary with the archduke 
Charles of Auſtria, one of the ſons of the emperor 
Ferdinand. The firſt overture of this deſign had 
been made by the cardinal of Lorraine, in his way 
through Inſpruck to the council of Trent, with the 
offer of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland for his niece's portion, whom her uncles 
were ready to diſpoſe of to any powerful prince who . 
would aſſiſt them with his forces in their unremitted 
plots againſt England, eſpecially as their project 
had been lately in part ſpoiled by the death of the 
king of Navarre. | | 

Elizabeth at this time lived in ſo good corre- 
ſpondence with Mary, that ſhe made her boaſt of 
it in all the courts of Europe, to prove that all 
their miſunderſtandings had been owing to the 
practices of the Guiſes alone; but when this nego- 
ciation came to her knowlege, ſhe could not bear 
the thoughts of Mary's matching with any foreign 
prince, as being extremely jealous of every acceſ- 
ſion of power to one whom ſhe on all occaſions had 
diſcovered to be her chief rival to the crown of 
England: ſhe therefore ordered Randolph, her 
ambaſſador at the Scottiſh court, to acquaint that 
queen, ** that if ſhe encouraged any notion of the 
marriage, it would put an end to their friendſhip, 
and to all Mary's hopes of ſucceeding to the crown 
of England, fince the Engliſh would never run the 
hazard of falling under the dominion of the houſe 
of Auſtria.” She added, that Mary's only way 
to remove all jealouſies betwixt them, was for her 
to marry ſome Engliſh nobleman, to be recom- 
mended by Elizabeth.” So far the ambaſſador was 
ordered to repreſent to queen Mary, and then to 
intimate to the earl of Murray and ſecretary Mait- 
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1 
land, that he believed Elizabeth had intentions to re- 
commend Robert, lord Dudley, whoſe lady was lately 
dead. - Mary, on the other hand, thought (and 

indeed not without ſome juſtice) that ſhe. had a 
right to chuſe a huſband for herſelf, and had al- 
ready entertained ſome notions of giving her hand 
to Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, a handſome young 
nobleman, and eldeſt ſon to the earl of Lenox: 
however, ſne thought it politic for the preſent to 
reject all farther treaty with the archduke. 

This year Shan O Neil earl of Tyr Oen, in Ire- 
land, who had, in 1 560, broke aut into rebellion, 
came and made his ſubmiſſion to queen Elizabeth, 
and received her pardon. 

On tho eleventh of January, 1563, the parlia- 
ment of England fat down, and Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
The chief intention of the members in this parlia- 
ment was to ſecond Elizabeth's laudable zeal for 
the improvement of trade and manufactures, for 
the increaſe of her navy, for the ſuppreſſion of vice, 
and the more effectual curbing of popery. She 
had done the greateſt things, with the leaſt burden 
to her ſubjects that had ever been known, and it 
was thoughtreaſonable thatſhe ſhould be ſupported; 
it was therefore voted, that the clergy ſhould grant 
ane ſubſidy, and the laity another, beſides two fif- 
teenths and tenths. © A fifteenth and tenth (lays 
Camden) is a certain tax on every city, borough, 
and town; not upon every man in particular, but 
a general ſum, in proportion to the fifteenth part of 
the wealth of the reſpective places. A ſubſidy, 
we call that which is impoſed on every ſingle perſon, 
as they were aſſeſſed by poll, according to the value 
of his goods or lands.” 

A little before the meeting of this parliament, 
the queen had been ſeized with the ſmall-pox ; and 
as her life had, for ſome time, been in great 
danger, -the commons preſented an addreſs to her 
majeſty, entreating her to fix the ſucceſſion in ſuch 
a clear and explicit manner, as might prevent the 
calamities to which the neglect of ſo important a 
point would certainly expoſe the nation. But Eli- 
zabeth found means to elude their application, by 
alleging the ſame reaſons which ſhe had formerly 
given to the queen of Scots. 

The bill that made the greateſt noiſe, and was 
moſt _ uſly oppoſed in this parliament, was 
An act for aſſurance of the queen's power over 
all eſtates,” which was levelled againſt the uſurped 
Juriſdiction of the Romiſh ſee within England. By 
this act all who maintained, by printing, preaching, 
or teaching, the pope's authority within Eliza- 
beth's dominions, were made, by the firſt offence, 
liable to the penalties of Premunire. The oath 
appointed by; the ftatute which revived the ſupre- 
macy, in the firſt year of this reign, was by this 
act, extended to all who have been, or ſhall be 
admitted to holy orders, -or to any degree in the 
univerſities, and to all ſchool-maſters and lawyers 
almoſt of any denomination.” But if it was ten- 
dered and refuſed a ſecond time, the penalty was 
then the ſame as in the caſes of high-treafon, only 
the blood was not to be corrupted, nor the heir 
diſinherited, nor the dower forfeited. It is farther 
enacted, ** that all members of the houſe of com- 
mons are to take.this oath, or to loſe their ſeats in 
purliament. But it was provided, that the oath 
ſhould not be preſſed the ſecond time upon any 
but eccleſiaſtics, or notorious recuſants, who are to 
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take it, or become liable to the penalties of treaſon. 
All perſons of or above the degree of a baron, are 
exempted from this oath, Mr. Atkinſan, in the 
houſe of commons, and the lord Mountagy (who 
was now returned from Spain) in the houſe of lords, 
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made ſtrong ſpeeches againſt the tyranny of this 
bill; nor do their adverſaries ſeem to have an. 
ſwered ſome of the arguments urged againſt it. 
The other acts of this parliament chiefly related 
to the diſcouragement of propheſies, magical prac. 
tices, and ſorceries, to which the ignorant were 
much addicted. A celebrated convocation ſat at 
the ſame time with the parliament; and, after many 
altercations, publiſhed the Thirty- nine Articles of 
Religion of che Church of England, in the ſame 
form we now have them. The parliament conti. 
nued fitting till the tenth of April, and the queen, 
after paſſing an act of general pardon, with ſome 
exceptions, ordered the ſame to be prorogued till 
the ſecond of October. | 
While Elizabeth thus regulated her domeſtic 
concerns, the duke of Guiſe was carrying on with 
great vigour the ſiege of Orleans, which was de- 
ended by d'Andelot, brother of the admiral, who 
marched into Normandy to make a diverſion in fa- 
vour of the beſieged, and receive ſupplies of men 
and money, which he expected from the queen of 
England, Orleans was almoſt reduced to extremi- 
ty, when the duke of Guiſe was mortally wounded 
with a piſtol- bullet, by a young enthuſiaſt of the 
proteſtant party, named Poltrot de Mere, who, 
pretending to be a deſerter from the town, had been 
received into the camp of the royaliſts, and watch- 
ed an opportunity to ſhoot the duke in the back. 
The duke, finding his end approaching, expreſſed 
a deep-felt remorſe at the remembranceof his having 
excited a civil war, andexhorted the queen-regent 
to conclude a peace with all poſſible expedition. 
The death of the duke of Guiſe, which hap- 
pened on the twenty-fourth of February, 1563, ren- 
dered the queen-mother miſtreſs of the court and 
army of France, and the impriſonment of the 
prince of Conde had diſpoſed him to an accommo- 
dation. The queen-mother, alarmed by the ac- 
counts of the Engliſh preparations, ſought nothing 
ſo much as to unite the kingdom againſt the Engliſh. 
The progreſs of this accommodation amongſt the 
French is foreign to our hiſtory : ſuffice it to ſay, 
that both parties being heartily tired of the war, 
they ſoon agreed to the conditions of a pacification, 
the chief articles being the extenſion of the Edict 
of January, with a few qualifications for the Hu- 
guenots free exerciſe of their religion, the repeal 
of all the decrees and ſentences againſt them, the 
releaſe of priſoners on both fides, and that all the 
parliaments in France ſhould publiſh and regiſter 
the edict to be iſſued for the obſervation of the 
treaty. This edict was paſſed on the nineteenth of 
March, at Amboiſe, and, being approved by the 


parliament, was executed without any difficulty or 


delay. Orleans, Caen, Lyons, and other cities in 
the hands of the Huguenots, returned to the king's 
obedience. ; 
In this treaty, however, neither Conde nor his 
party paid the leaſt regard to that generous friend, 
the queen of England; on the contrary, the Hu- 
guenots, impatient to ſee the Engliſh in poſſeſſion 
of any part of their country, joined the army of the 
royaliſts in laying ſiege to Havre de Grace, garti- 
ſoned by the Engliſh troops under the earl of — 4 
$ | | 
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; diſtinguiſhed themſelves in driving the 
— oe of — which themſelves had put 
into their hands, when their caſe was deſperate and 
they could not have been ſupported without their 
aſſiſtance ; a conduct which, though it might ſhew 
them to be good F renchmen, proved them bad 
friends and perfidious allies. In this change of ſides 
and diſtreſs, the earl of Warwick defende ] the town 
with great bravery and intrepidity, and it was ye- 
rily believed would have baffled their united force, 
had he not been obliged to a capitulation by the 
lague breaking out among his garriſon, which 
{wept off fifty of his ſoldiers in a day, among whom 
were his chief officers. f 
The queen, hearing of the diſtreſs of her gallant 
ſoldier, lent a commiſſion to the earl to yield up 
the place, and at the ſame time diſpatched admiral 
Winter and another ſea-officer, with a ſquadron of 
ſhips and tranſports to bring off the garriſon. The 
earl, having obtained honourable conditions, deli- 
yered up the place on the thirty-firſt of July; but 
the moſt fatal event of all was, that the Engliſh 
garriſon, which arrived in England 1n the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, aye with them a peſtilence ſo 
raging, that itſwept off upwards of twenty-thouſand 
perſons in and about London alone, amongſt whom 
were the following great perſonages: firſt died 
William, lord Grey of Wilton, governor of Berwick, 
a man famous for his great military talents; then 
William, lord Paget, who had been equally ſer- 
viceable in the cabinet, and, though he had al- 
ways ſhewn himſelf a zealous patron of the Romiſh 
religion, yet was held in great eſtimation by queen 
Elizabeth ; Henry Manners, earl of Rutland, de- 
ſcended by his mother's ſide from king Edward IV. 
fell likewiſe a prey to this raging deſtroyer; as did 
Frances, ducheſs of Suffolk, mother to Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and daughter to the un- 
fortunate ladies Jane and Catherine Grey. 
The intereſt of the queen of Scots was very much 
reduced in France by the death of the duke of 
Guile, eſpecially as Charles IX. who had declared 
himſelf of age to govern, was wholly under the 
influence of his mother, wha ſought all opportuni- 
ties to mortify Mary, her daughter-in-law : the 
Scattiſh guards were diſmiſſed ; the duke of Cha- 
telerault was denied his revenues; and the pay- 
ment of Mary's dowry was diſcontinued, notwith- 
ſtanding the warm repreſentations of the cardinal 
of Lorraine, whoſe credit ſunk at court with the 
death of the duke his brother. This made him 
more anxious than ever to bring his niece to con- 
ſent to give her hand to the archduke Charles; but 
Mary, after a mature examination of what had 
been offered on both ſides, reſolved to perſiſt in 
her refuſal of that prince, for fear of doing herſelf 
a prejudice in England ; but withal ſhe determined 
to evade the propoſal Elizabeth intended to make 
her concerning the lord Dudley, without breaking 
however with her. It was abſolutely neceſſary to 
thew a regard for Elizabeth, in order to continue 
withmoreeaſe her intrigues in England, and increaſe 
there the number of her friends, which was become 
very conſiderable ſince the death of the ducheſs of 
Suffolk, who was the only competitor with her for 
= crown, after the death of Elizabeth without 
ue. | 
la a word, both queens profeſſed the moſt ſin- 
cere affection for each other, and adopted, in all 
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| In September this year, 2 new border-treaty was 
made between them, in which the ſtipulations are 
much more explicit than any of the preceding; 
but they are too minute to have a place here. 1] 
the beginning of December Elizabeth ſent to Mary, 
as a token of her affection, the famous ring which 
we ſhall ſo often have occaſion to mention, and which 
Mary received with great demonſtrations of kind- 
neſs, Elizabeth alſo inflicted a ſevere puniſhment 
on one Hales, who had compoſed a book againſt 
Mary's title; and the lord-keeper Bacon being ſup- 
poſed to have prompted Hales to this undertaking, 
he incurred her majeſty's diſpleaſure, and it was 
not without extreme difficulty that he could reco- 
ver her good opinion. 

* Elizabeth, having found by experience 
how fickle the French proteſtants had carried them- 
ſelves towards her, reſolved to embarraſs herſelf no 
longer with their affairs, but to make peace with 
the court of France, if the ſame might be obtained 
upon honourable terms. Accordingly, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1564. negociations were ſet on 
foot for that purpoſe, and a treaty was finally con- 
cluded at Troye, in Champagne, on the eleventh 
of April, by which each crown preſerved entire 
all their pretenſions; and Elizabeth agreed, by a 
ſeparate article, to releaſe the French hoſtages, on 
conſideration of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
crowns of gold. Throgmorton, who had been de- 
tained priſoner in France, was ſet at liberty; and 
Elizabeth nominated the lord Hunſdon, her kinſ- 
man, to carry the Garter over to the French king, 
who was ſo well pleaſed with the compliment that 
he offered to give the order of St. Michael to any 
two Engliſhmen the queen ſhould name. England 
at this juncture enjoyed the moſt profound tran- 
quility : her trade with the Low Countries had 
been interrupted by the intrigues of cardinal Gran- 
ville, who, foreſceing a war in the Netherlands, 
wanted to remoye the Engliſh, and perſuaded the 
government to prohibit the importation of Engliſh 
cloth, a branch of traffic which was carried on to 8 
prodigious extent; but Philip perceiving this pro- 
hibition was in all reſpects as detrimental to his own 
ſubjects as to thoſe of England, deſired the old 
treaty, called Magnus Intercurſus, made in the 
reign of Maximilian I. might be renewed; and the 
affair was determined to the ſatisfaction of both 
nations. 

The queen, no longer taken up with foreign 
cares, made à progreſs this ſummer to the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was received with 
great pomp and magnificence. She teſtified her ſa- 
tisfaction in an elegant Latin oration, wherein ſhe 
aſſured the univerſity of her protection and inten- 


tion to encourage learning to the utmoſt of her 


power. It was on her return from this progreſs 
that ſhe, on the thirtieth of September, created the 
lord Robert Dudley baron of Denbigh, with a 
grant of that caſtle and honour, and th ext day 
advanced him to the higher title of earl of Leiceſter, 
the caſtle and manor of Kenelworth, which had 
belonged to the ancient earls of Leiceſter, being 
given him for the better ſupport. of that dignity. 
He was ſoon after choſen chancellar of the univer- 
ſity of Oxford; and (at the queen's recommenda- 
tion) received from Charles IX. of France the or- 
der of St. Michael. In a word, Elizabeth ſeemed 
to ſet no bounds to her favours in behalf of a per- 


appearance, the ſentiments as well as ſtyle of ſiſters. 


ſon who, according to her own declaration to Mel - 
vill, 
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vill, envoy to her from the queen of Scots, © ſhe | 
eſteemed as her brother and beſt friend, and whom 
ſhe would herſelf have married, had ſhe not deter- 
mined to live and die a virgin *.” 
This nobleman did not want talents and quali- 
ties to recommend him to a lady's good graces : 
he had great accompliſhments of mind and body, 
an open countenance, a graceful addrels, a cour- 
teous and winning behaviour, and ſuch an ab- 
ſolute command of his temper, that he could ſuit 
himſelf to all humours : but with all this he had 
great vices; he was void of all ſenſe of honour, 
juſtice, or religion; his boundleſs ambition put 
him upon aſpiring to the marriage of his own ſove- 
reign, and, in deſpair thereof, to that of the queen 
of Scotland, one of the fineſt and moſt accompliſh- 
ed princeſſes of her age. Such was the man re- 
_ commended by Elizabeth as the fitteſt huſband for 
queen Mary ; and accordingly, in the month of 
May this year, ſhe wrote a letter to her, wherein 
| the laid before her many arguments, ſhewing the 
dangerous conſequence of matching herſelf to a 
foreigner, and concluded with promiſing her, that 
if ſhe would conſent to marry the earl of Leiceſter, 
(then only lord Dudley) Elizabeth would, in the 
next parliament, acknowlege Mary as the ſucceſſor 
to her crown and dignity ; but that if ſhe married 
without her conſent, ſhe muſt look on her affairs in 
England as ruined. 

This liberty taken by Elizabeth to adviſe a queen, 
her equal, with ſuch an air of ſuperiority, ſo ex- 
aſperated Mary, who was naturally warm and 
haughty, that, forgetful of her political maxim, 
not to quarrel with Elizabeth, ſhe returned ſuch an 
anſwer as greatly offended the Engliſh queen. 
However, Mary, when grown cool, reflecting how 
much it was her intereſt to maintain an intercourſe 
with Elizabeth, ſent fir James Melvill to London, 
with a letter containing ſome conceſſions, and a 
propoſal of renewing their former friendſhip. The 
queen of England, who was a perfect miſtreſs of 
the art of diſſimulation, admitted her rival's ex- 
cuſes with great good-humour, expreſſed the 
warmeſt affection for her royal kinſwoman, and 
concluded with ſeveral reaſons why Mary ſhould be 
convinced it was her intereſt to take Dudley as 
the moſt ſuitable perſon for her. Not that Eliza- 
beth ever wiſhed this match might really take effect: 
ſhe loved Dudley too well to part with him to a 
deteſted rival; but her aim was to detach the queen 
of Scotland from the alliance with the houſe of 
Auſtria, and amuſe her with a treaty which would 
never be brought to perfection. 

In the mean time the court of France was great- 
ly alarmed at the proſpe& of Mary's marrying an 
Engliſh nobleman. The queen-mother and the 
cardinal of Lorraine ſent orders to de Foix, the 
French ambaſſador at the Scottiſh court, to offer 
Mary, if ſhe would refuſe the propoſed match with 
Dudley, and adhere to her connections with France, 
that they would pay her dower-money that was in 
arrears, continue it punctually for the time to 
come, and reſtore the Scots to all their former li- 
berties in France. They obſerved, that, beſide 
the injury offered to Mary's royal dignity, Eliza- 
beth never could be ſincere in propoſing to match 
her with a man who was ſo dear to herſelf: that as 
to the bait of declaring Mary her ſucceſſor to the 


crown of England, ſhe could have no ſecurity fo 
the performance, even though it could be done 
parliamentary authority, ſince it was no uncom 
thing for one parliament to repeal the acts of an. 
other. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions had their effe& upon 
but, willing to keep fair with Elizaberk, Argh 
ſented that a conference (at that queen's deſire) 
ſhould be held upon the ſubject of her marri 
with the earl of Leiceſter, at Berwick ; that the 
earl of Bedford ſhould be one of the commiſſioners 
on the part of England, and that the earl of Ar. 
gyll ſhould, with Murray and ſecretary Maitland 
be for Scotland. This conference was accordingly 
held in the month of November this year; but as 
both parties were inſincere, Mary never intending 
to take a huſband upon Elizabeth's recommenda. 
tion, and Elizabeth's ſole view being to amuſe the 
queen of Scotland, or, as it was ſuſpected in that 
kingdom, only propoſing the earl of Leiceſter to 
Mary that ſhe herſelf might marry him with leſs 
diſhonour, after his having been encouraged by an 
abſolute queen; nothing paſſed in the conferences 
but what was trifling, dark, and general. Lei- 
ceſter himſelf ſeems to have thought himſelf ſo ſure 
of Elizabeth, that he was not only cold in his ad- 
dreſſes to the queen of Scotland, but ſecretly warn- 
ed the earl of Bedford, the firſt commiſſioner on 
the part of England, not to be too eager in the 
affair. The Scottiſh commiſſioners, on their part, 
were ſo well inſtructed, that they rather outdid the 
Engliſh in their cold reception of the propoſals 
made in Leiceſter's favour. Thus the affair hung 
for ſome time, till at length, as the conferences 
were going to break up, the earl of Murray frank- 
ly declared to the Engliſh commiſſioners, that the 
ſituation of his miſtreſs's affairs would not ſuffer 
her longer to live ſingle, and that if ſhe did not 
match in England, ſhe would with ſome other fo- 
reign prince. Mary, however, had other views, 
as we ſhall ſoon ſee. Thus ſtood affairs between 
England and Scotland in 1564. This year died 
the emperor Ferdinand I. leaving the Imperial 
dignity and his hereditary dominions to his eldeſt 
ſon Maximilian. 

The year 1565 opened a new ſcene of diſcontent 
and troubles between the two queens, and be- 
tween Mary and her ſubjects. We have already 
obſerved, that ſhe had for ſome time fixed her mind 
on marrying the lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of 
Lenox : ſhe was firſt inſpired with this deſign by 
one David Rizzio, a muſician, whom ſhe employ- 
ed in her ſervice. He had come to Scotland in the 
ambaſſador of Savoy's train, and his parts far ex- 
ceeding his ſtation, it is no wonder that, in a coun- 
try rude like that of Scotland in the times we are 
deſcribing, a princeſs, who had neceſſarily ſo great 
a foreign correſpondence as Mary had, put him in 
a ſtation about her perſon beyond what he could 
claim from his excellency in his profeſſion. His 
perſon was mean, ſhrivelled, and deformed : he 
was advanced in age, ſo that it ſeems the pure in- 
vention of ſcandal and malice to repreſent him as 
poſſeſſing from Mary other favours but thole to 
which he was entitled by his ſuperior capacity in 
her ſervice as ſecretary for the foreign tongues. 
However, the queen at length diſtinguiſhed him 
ſo much by her favours, that almoſt every one who 
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had any thing to ask of the court applied to him, 
ſo chat in a ſhort time he amaſſed a handſome for- 
tune: but as he was ſuſpected to be a penſioner of 
the pope, it gave grounds of ſuſpicion that he would 
find means to ſet the queen againſt thoſe of the re- 
formed religion; and the lord Daraley being a 
papiſt, and Rizzio the pope's emiſſary, it is ge- 
nerally believed that Mary was determined on this 
match by ber favourite's advice: but, indeed, there 
appears to have been very many reaſons in ſound po- 
licy why Mary ſhould have liſtened to ſuch an alliance. 
Young Darnley was her couſin. german by the 
lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Henry VIII. and 
daughter to the carl of Angus, by Margaret, queen 
of Scotland. He had been born and educated in 
England, where his father had conſtantly lived ever 
ſince he had been expelled his native country by 
the ſuperior intereſt of the Hamiltons. Darnley 
was likewiſe by his father deſcended from the ſame 
family with Mary, and would, by marrying her, 
preſerve the royal dignity in the houſe of Stuart, 
He was, after her, next heir to the crown of Eng 
land; and thoſe who affected to deny her title on 
account of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured 
to maintain his claim, and gave it the preference. 
It was, moreover, deemed no inconſiderable advan- 
tage, that ſhe could by eſpouſing him, unite both 
their titles; and as he was an Engliſhman by birth, 
and could not, by his power and alliances, give any 
cauſe of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was preſumed that 
the propoſal of this marriage would not be diſ- 
agreeable to her. ; 
But that jealous princeſs preſently dived into 
Mary's politics; and as her drift was always to keep 
the royal widow in a ſtate of ſubmiſſion to her will, 
ſhe ſtrove all in her power to prevent this marriage 
alſo, by which the titles of the two families to both 
crowns would be united, and the queen of Scotland 
become independent upon her as to the ſucceſſion ; 
ſhe therefore became now more urgent than ever 
for Mary to give her hand to the earl of Leiceſter : 
and ſo intricate and unaccountable was the conduct 
of each of theſe princeſſes at this junctute, that, by 
by one of Randolph's diſpatches to Cecil, ic ap- 
pears that ſo late as the fifth of February this 
year, Mary ſhewed ſome compliance to this match, 
provided ſhe was gratified in her demands of a large 
nſion from England, and being declared next 
heir to the crown; though but a very little time 
before ſhe had ſenc for the earl of Lenox into Scot- 
land, by the advice of the counteſs of Lenox, her 
aunt, under pretence of reſtoring him to his ancient 
inheritance, from which he had been baniſhed 
twenty years; but in reality to conſult with him 
about her marriage with his ſon ; and Elizabeth 
had not only agreed to the earl's departure, but 
actually wrote to Mary, earneſtly recommending 
that nobleman to her favour, and thanking her for 
her kind intentions towards him: and the earl ac- 
cordingly went into Scotland. | 
But as Darnley was yet in England, ſome way 
was to be found to get him clear of Elizabeth's 
power, before the intended match could be made 
public: this was effected on pretence of his pre- 
ſence being neceſſary in the aſſembly of the Scottiſh 
ſtates, ſummoned to reſtore his father to his ho- 
nours and eſtates. Accordingly leave was asked 
and obtained of the Engliſh court for his abſence 
for three months on that buſineſs, Elizabeth and 
her council not ſuppoſing that this young lord would 
90 
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dare to marry Mary without the queen of England's 


conſent. | 

| Darnley arrived in Scotland in the month of 
March this year, and by his preſence completed 
the conqueſt he had made by his fame: Mary, 
forgetting all her ideas of grandeur, and all her 
ichemes of policy, liſtened only to the dictates of 
her growing love; and ſecretary Maitland was 
named ambaſſador to go into England, and from 
thence to France, to notify and excuſe her marri- 
age with Darnley. Rizzio ſoon found means by 
his addreſs to win the confidence of this young 
nobleman, who made him his friend and compa- 
nion. This gave great umbrage to the Engliſh 
party, who, with Randolph, immediately doomed 
Darnley and him to the fate they afterwards expe- 
rienced. i 


In the mean time Murray, perceiving his credit 


daily decline, and forcſceing the difficulties and 


dangers ſuch a match, with a popiſh lord and con- 


trary to the advice of the queen of England, would 
precipitate the reformed religion and ſtate into, 
withdrew from court, and was ſoon joined'by the 
duke of Chatelerault, the earl of Argyll, and others 
of the nobility, who thought it time to apply effec- 
tual remedies to the impending miſchiefs z and 
their party being ſtrengthened by ſeveral who op- 
poſed the advancement of the houſe of Lenox from 
private views, they ſet about means to overturn 
that by force, which could not be otherwiſe pre- 
vented. 5 2: 

On the other hand, Mary, who had intelligence 
of their deſigns, endeavoured to ſtrengthen herſelf 
by taking into favour all the enemies of the Hppo- 
fition. She recalled the earl of Bothwell, from 
France, and the earl of Sutherland from Flanders; 
and ſhe not only releaſed George Gordon from the 
caſtle of Dunbar, then under ſentence of death, 
but pardoned him, and permitted him to aſſume 
the title of earl of Huntley. Theſe nobles and 


their party were now the only attendants at court, 


and theſe the queen aſſembled as ſoon as notice 
arrived of the pope's diſpenſation-for her marriage 
with Darnley being granted, and asking thęir ad- 
vice concerning her intended eſpouſals, obtained 
their unanimous conſent. Buchanan ſays that even 
the earl of Murray, when he perceived there was 
no hindering it, propoſed to gain Elizabeth's con- 
ſent, provided the proteſtant religion could be le- 
cured. 500 

Secretary Maitland, who had been ſent to Eng- 
land, executed his commiſſion to Elizabeth, who 
referred him to her privy-· council, where the thing 
was for ſome days very ſeriouſly debated. At laſt, 
on the firſt of May, they came to a reſolution, 
That ſuch a marriage would be dangerous to re- 
ligion and to the kingdom of England, and there- 
fore that the queen of England could not give her 
conſent thereto.” And Throgmorton was imme- 
diately ordered to repair to Scotland with a copy of 
the ſaid reſolution, and with inſtructions for dif- 
fuading queen Mary from marrying the lord Darn- 


ley: at the ſame time letters were ſent to Randolph, - 


to be delivered from Elizabeth to Lenox and Darn- 
ley, ordering them, upon the expiration of their 
leave of abſence, to return home, under the higheſt 
pains and penaltics the law of England could in- 
flict: and the counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond 
ſon, who were then in England, were committed 
to cloſe confinement in the Towers; £11195 04) 
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The conduct of Elizabeth, though uſually ju- 
dicious, was always full of duplicity and deceit z 
but never did ſhe behave with greater inſincerity 
than in her tranſactions with the queen of Scotland. 
Notwithſtanding that ſhe at this time expreſſed fo 
violent a reſentment againſt the projected match 
with Darnley, ſhe was in her heart not averſe to it: 
ſhe would rather have wiſhed indeed that Mary had 
remained for ever in a ſingle ſtate ; but finding that 
her ſiſter (as ſhe always affected to call her) had 
tes ambition, or at leaſt leſs continence, than her- 
ſelf, ſhe did not diſlike a choice which delivered her 
at onee from the fear of a foreign alliance, and the 
neceſſity of yielding up her favourite Leiceſter : but 
ſhe had ſtrong reaſons of a political nature for af- 
fecting diſpleaſure on the preſent occaſion, it fur- 
niſhed her with a plauſible pretext for refuſing to 
deckre Mary her ſucceſſor to the Engliſh — ny 


and it likewiſe ſerved her for another purpoſe, ſtill 
more unjuſt and dangerous, namely the fomenting 
a {ſpirit of diſcontent and rebellion among the Scot- 
tiſh nobility and clergy; a ſcheme which, unhappily 
forthe peace of Scotland, ſhe ſucceeded but too well in. 
As to Mary, when the reſolution of the Engliſh 
council was notified by Throgmorton, ſhe very 
properly obſerved, that as Elizabeth had already 

ified her inclination for her marrying an Engliſh 
esd to avoid the umbrage her matching into any 
foreign =_ family mjght give her, ſhe was in 
effect following her advice. She promiſed how- 
ever, that, to give time for Elizabeth ſeriouſly to 
weigh the matter, ſne would defer her marriage 
for three months. Elizabeth, not contented with 
this - conceſſion, directed Throgmorton and Ran- 
—_ to encourage the malecontents of Scotland 
with the promiſe of her aſſiſtance and protection. 
Accordingly the noblemen began to enter into aſſo- 
ciation, the rownſmen of her capital to raiſe tu- 
mules, and all the Scottiſh nation appeared under 
a panie, on account of the queen's marriage. But 
Mary, whatever repreſentations had been made to 
the contrary, was ſtill dear to her people: Edin- 
burgh was in an inſtant reduced to her obedience ; 


„ 


and the traitors found themſelves ſo warmly 


ps that they actually applied to Elizabeth for 
pport, in order immediately to take arms 

their prince, who had not yet done one public act 
to juſti 


however, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, married 


inſt. 
reſiſtance, much leſs rebellion. Mary 


the lord Darnley, about the middle of July; and 
drove the malecontents to ſuch a brink of deſpair, 


that they were obliged to rake refuge 
about the beginning of November. In this diſtreſs 
they nominated the earl of Murray their deputy to 
Elizabeth, and he repaired to London to ſolicit her 
rotection: but the ſubtle princeſs gave them to 
erſtand, that he had nothing to expect from her, 
unleſs he would publicly own that ſhe had no con- 
cern'in their revolt. Having extorted ſuch a cor: 
femon from the mean-ſpirited nobleman, in the 
preſence of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 
{he teviled the Scottiſn lords as rebels and traitots, 
and forbad them to appear in her preſence. Ne- 
vertheleſs they found protection in her dominions; 
and the earl of Bedford, by her private orders, ſup- 
plied them with money for their ſubſiſtence. Mean 
hie Mary convoked an aſſembly of the eſtates of 
her kingdom, that the fugitives might, by an act, 
be degraded and batiiſhed. 1 


in England | 
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The tranſactions of this year between England 
and France carry with them nothing particular 
The propoſal of Elizabeth marrying the archduke 
of Auſtria had been lately revived, but, on the ac. 
ceſſion of Maximilian to the Imperial dignity, a new 
difficulty ſtarted; the Imperial court pretended that 
they could not in honour ſuffer the archduke to 
match with a princeſs, who had given ſuch extra. 
vagant marks of affection to a man, as Elizabeth 
had to Leiceſter : even the Engliſh council could 


not reconcile to their own judgments the enigma. 


tical behaviour of their queen; and Elizabeth went 
ſo far as to have it debated at the council- board 
whether the ſhould marry the earl of Leiceſter or 
the archduke of Auſtria, There is extant, in lord 
Burleigh's papers, a curious abſtract of this de. 
bate, which we ſhall give to the reader, on account 


of the inſtructive matter it contains. 
a point which ſhe had always laboured to evade; 


The reaſons which ought to move the queen to 
marry the arch-duke, belides his perſon, his birth, 
his alliance, were as follow: “ I. She ſhall not di- 
miniſh the honour of a prince, to match with a 

rince. II. When ſhe ſhall receive meſſages trom 

ings, her huſband ſhall have of himſelf by birth a 
countenance to receive them. III. Whatloever he 
ſhall bring into the realm, he fhall ſpend it here in 
the realm. IV. He ſhall have no regard for a 
perſon, but to pleaſe the queen. V. He ſhall have 


no opportunity nor occaſion to tempt him to ſeek 


the crown after the queen, becauſe he is a ſtranger, 


and hath no friends in the realm to aſſiſt him. VI. 


By marriage with him the queen ſhall have the 
friendſhip of king Philip, which is neceſſary, con- 


ſidering the likelihood of falling out with France. 


VII. No prince of England ever remained without 


good amity with the houſe of Burgundy; and no 


prince had ever leſs alliance than the queen of Eng- 
land hath, nor any prince ever had more cauſe to 


have friendſhip and power to aſſiſt her eſtate. VIII. 


The French king will keep Calais againſt his pact. 
IX. The queen of Scots pretendeth title to the 
crown of England; and ſo did never foreign prince 
ſince the conqueſt. X. The pope alſo, and all his 
parties are watching adverſaries to the crown.“ 

The reaſons againſt the queen's marrying the earl 
of Leiceſter were as follow: I. Nothing is increaſed 
by marrying him, either in riches, eſtimation, or 
power. II. It will be thought that the ſlanderous 
ſpeeches of the queen with the carl have been true.” 
III. He ſhall ſtudy nothing but to enhance his own 
particular friends to wealth, to offices, to lands, and 
to offend others: fir Henry Sidney, earl of War- 
wick, Sir James Crofts, Henry Dudley, ſir Francis 
Jobſon, Appleyard, Horſey, Leyghton, = 
» John 
Dudley, Chriſimas, Foſter, Ellyſs, Middleton. 
IV. He is infamed by the death of his wife. V. 
He is far in debt. VI. He is like to prove unkind 
or jealous of the queen's majeſty.” 

Leiceſter, who was of an haughty impatient 


temper, could not brook the freedoms that were 
taken with his character; and, depe 
intereſt with Elizabeth, he treated ſome of his ene- 


nding on his 
mies with great indecencies; but Elizabeth ſoon 
convinced hitn that he was but the ſecond idol of 
her heart, and that ſhe was reſolved to ſuffer no af- 
fection to come into competition with her power: 
for even at the time when ſhe ſuffered the expedi- 
ency of his becoming her huſband to be debated, 
ſhe ordered him not to appear in her * 


A. D. 1565, 1566. 


This ſevere mortification, joined to the marriage 
of the queen of Scots, which Leiceſter always be- 
lieved to be effected by Elizabeth's private in- 
trigues, ſoon convinced him, that obedience was 
his beſt courſe, and zeal his ſtrongeſt recommen- 
dation to the favour of his miſtreſs. 

Pope Pius IV. dying in September this year, 
his ſucceſſior took the name of Pius V. We return 
now to the affairs of Scotland, which are very ma- 
terial ro clear the hiſtory of Elizabeth. 

After the diſſolution of the council of Trent, 
the pope had endeavoured to, form a league with 
the courts of France, Spain, and the empire, for 
the extirpation of the retormed religion: at length, 
in a conference between the queen of Spain and 
her brother, the French king, who met on the 
frontiers, and by means of a correſpondence between 


the queen-mother of France and the duke of Alva, 


4a reſolution was taken, and meaſures concerted, for 


cruſhing the Huguenots in France, the proteſtants 


in the Low Countries, and the Reformation in all 
parts of Europe. This league, thus formed at 
Bayonne, was ſent over to Scotland, and ſubſcrib- 
ed by Mary; and the cardinal of Lorraine preſſed 
her, by Rambouiller, the French ambaſſador, to 
proceed with the utmoſt vigour againſt the proteſt- 


ant leaders, who had preſumed to take arms'againſt 


her: and the cardinal had gained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of his royal niece, that he di- 
verted her from the more mild and moderate courſe 
which ſhe intended to have purſued, and made her 
reſolve on the total ruin of the fugitive lords. 
A parliament was ſummoned to meet at Edin- 
burgh in the beginning of the year 1566, for their 
trial; and as the crime of which they had been 
guilty was notorious to all the world, it was gene- 
rally believed that ſentence would be given againſt 
them, notwithſtanding the warm inſtances of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, who conjured the queen to 
pardon them, or at leaſt delay their ſentence: they 
were, however, preſerved by a ſudden an unfore - 
ſeen accident, which brought Mary herſelf to utter 
and irretrievable ruin. | 
The fugitive lords had many friends in Scotland, 
and amongſt them the lord Darnley himſclf, now 
conſort to the queen, to whom he had been mar- 
ried but a very ſhort time before there appeared 
viſible marks of diſcord between them. Mary had 
been ſo captivated with the external charms of this 
young nobleman, that ſhe had entirely overlooked 
the imperfections of his mind, which little corre- 
1 with the fair form ſet forth to the eye of 
world. He was of a weak underſtanding, but 
of an inſatiable ambition and intolerable pride; he 
was mean, looſe, and diſſolute in his manners; 
and ſo little regard had he to gratitude, or the com- 
mon laws of decency and honour, that he is ſaid 
to have brought to the arms of his royal bride, the 
"molt lovely of her ſex, a diſeaſe that ſhould never 
de known out of the confines of a brothel. Not 
content with theſe domeſtic injuries, he demanded 
from her the matrimonial crown in ſuch a manner 
as. ſne wed him to be determined to ſtrip her of her 
own, and he openly put. himſelf at the head of a 
Party that wanted to deprive her of all authority, 
that they might engroſs it to themſelves under his 
weak management. His- unhappy wife in vain at- 
tempted to reclaim him by every effort of conjugal 
renderneſs, but, finding her endeavours fruitleſs, 
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her former love ſunk into indifference, and from 
thence ſoon to averſion. ; 

The diſcontented faction, who looked upon Darn- 
ley, from his diſpoſition, as # proper tool for am- 
bition and treaſon, ſpared no pains to improve the 
viſible diſcord between him and the queen to their 
own advantage. Rizzio, Mary's ſecretary and fa- 
vourite, had at firſt exerted his urmoſt endeavours 
to forward the marriage of Darnley, and a firm 
friendſhip ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed between them; 
but in the following change of the queen's ſenti- 
ments, it was eaſy for Henry's companions to make 
him believe that Rizzio was the real cauſe of the 
queen's coldneſs towards him, and even to infuſe 
into his mind jealouſies of the moſt unjuſt as well 
as of the moſt dangerous nature. 

The earl of Morton, the lord-chancellor, was 
the chief of thoſe, who, under pretence of religion, 
ſet themſelves.up as oppoſers of Mary's government: 
with him were joined George Douglas, natural 
brother to the counteſs of Lenox, and the lords 
Ruthven and Lindſey. Theſe had the ear of the 
weak Darnley, and moulded his mind to their own 
purpoſes. They perſuaded him to expoſtulate with 
the queen on her too great intimacy, as it was 
called, with David Rizzio; and the queen, ſecure 
in conſcious innocence, treated theſe inſinuations 
with the indignation they merited ; and, in order 
to let her conſort ſee, that in exalting him ſhe 
meant not to diveſt herſelf of all authority, ſhe or- 
dered his name to be omitted on the coin, and to 


| be ſer after her own in public acts, which at firſt 


ſhe had ordered to be ſer before; and, perhaps, 
from a ſpark of female pride and reſentment, might 
ſhew more countenance to Rizzio. after this: inſult 
ſhe had received on his account, than ſhe otherwiſe 
would have done. The event, however, was what 
the incendiaries had well foreſeen : the hot-headed 
Darnley, inflamed with rage, reſolved to make the 
favourite fall a victim to his reſentment, hoping 
by his death to remove the cauſe of his royal con- 
ſort's coldneſs and averſion to himſelf; and, con- 
ſulting with Morton and his other friends on the oc- 
caſion, they not only encouraged: him in his de- 
ſign, but alſo adviſed him to recall the exiled lords, 
and by their means form a balance of power in his 


favour, ſufficient to ſuperſede the authority of 


Mary ; promiſing him in that caſe not only to fix 
the matrimonial crown on his head, but alſo to get 
an act of parliament paſſed for continuing the ſuc- 
ceſſion in his perſon, ſhould he ſurvive his queen. 
But as they knew that Henry was no leſs fickle 
than raſh, they perſuaded him to ſign a paper, in 
which he engaged to ſcreen them from any dan- 
ger to which the aſſaſſination of Rizzio, now, re- 
ſolved upon by the junto, might poſſibly expoſe 
them, avowing that undertaking, and declarin 

it to be done in conſequence of his deſire. Theſe 
neceſſary precautions taken, a meſſenger was diſ- 
patched, in Henry's name, to the baniſhed lords, 
who were lurking about the borders (all but the 
duke of Chatelerault, who had been permitted by 
Mary to return, on his humble conceſſions, and 
promiſes of future peaceable behaviour), invitiag 
them to return to their own country, and binding 
himſelf to obtain their remiſſion, reſtore them to 
their eſtates, eſpouſe their quarrels, and concur' 


with them in ſupporting andeſtabliſhing the pro- 


teſtant religion. 


_ ha * How- 
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However, Darnley could not conceal his inten- 
tion ſo cloſely, but fome of his domeſtics, whom 
he had endeavoured to gain over to his aſſiſtance in 
the projected murder, diſcovered it to the queen, 

who expreſſed herſelf with ſo much reſentment 
againſt Darnley for his baſe deſign, and vindicated 
her favourite with ſo great warmth, that Henry 
began to tear for his own liberty, and therefore was 
eaſily perſuaded by his adviſers to have the fact 

erpetrated without farther delay. That Mary was 
lameable in giving Rizzio ſo great aſcendancy at 
her court, is indeed paſt diſpute; and, perhaps, 
her favour had rendered him inſolent; but he 
might have been removed by legal methods, while 
Darnley had recourſe to ruffian force; and his de- 
gn, ſo deteſtable in itſelt, was rendered ſtill more 
ious by the circumſtances which attended the 
execution. A full account of the whole barbarity 
was drawn up by the lord Ruthven, the principal 
actor, and is now in print, by which it appears in 
worſe colours for the conſpirators than any hiſtorian 
has repreſented it; we ſhall therefore give it in 
that lord's own words. 

* Upon Saturday, the ninth day of March, 
the earl of Morton, lord Ruthven, and lord Lind- 
ſey, with their accomplices, paſſed up to the queen's 

outer chamber; and the ſaid lord Ruthven paſlcd 
in, through the king's chamber, and up through 
the privy way to the queen's chamber, as the king 
had learned him, and through the chamber to the 
cabinet, where he found the queen's majeſty fitting 

at her ſupper at the middle of a little table, lady 

Argyll ſitting at one end, and David Rizzio at the 

head of the table, the king ſpeaking with the 
queen's majeſty, and his hand about her waiſt. The 
lord Ruthven, at his coming in, ſaid to the queen's 
majeſty, It would pleaſe your majeſty to let 
yonder man, Davie, come forth of your preſence, 
for he hath been over-long here.“ Her majeſty 
anſwered, What offence hath he made?” The 
faid lord replied again, & That he had made 

eat offence to her majeſty's honour, the king her 

Ges, the nobility, and commonweal of the 


realm.“ And how? ” ſaith ſhe. © Ir will pleaſe | 


your majeſty (ſaid the lord), he hath offended your 
majeſty's honour, which I dare not be ſo bold to 
' ſpeak of: as to the king your huſband's honour, 
he hath hindered him of the crown matrimonial, 
which your grace promiſed ; beſides many other 
things, which are not neceſſary to be expreſſed : 
and as to the nobility, he hath cauſed your majeſty 
to baniſn great part, and moſt chief thereof, in to 
far as he ſuffered not your majeſty to grant or give 
any thing but that which paſſed through his hands, 
by taking of bribes and goods for the ſame; beſides 
many other inconveniences that he ſolicited your 
majeſty to do.“ Then the ſaid lord Ruthven ſaid to 
the king, Sir, take the queen's majeſty, your 
- ſovereign and wife, to you,” who ſtood all amazed, 
and whiſt not what todo. Then her majeſty roſe, 
on her feet, and ſtood before Davie, he holding 
her majeſty by the plait of her gown, leaning back 

over in the window, his whyniard drawn in his 
hand. And then Erſkine and the abbot of Holy- 
rood - houſe, and others began to lay hands on the 

ſaid lord Ruthven, none of the king's party being 
preſent: then the ſaid lord pulled out his why niard, 
and freed himſelf while more came in, and ſaid to 
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them, „lay not hands on me, for I will not be 
handled.” And at the incoming of others in th 

cabinet, the ſaid lord Ruthven put up his whyniard: 
and, with the ruſhing in of men, the board tell to g 
the wall wards, and the meat and candles bein 

thereon, the lady Argyll took up one of the candle; 
in her hand, and in the ſame inſtant the ſaid lord 
Ruthven took the queen in his arms, and put her 
into the king's arms, beſeeching her majeſty not 
to be atraid, for there was no man there that would 
do her majeſty's body more harm than their ow; 
hearts, and aſſured her majeſty all that was done 
was the King's own deed and action. Then the 
remanent gentlemen bring in the cabinet, took 
Davie out of the window, and, after they had him 
out of the queen's chamber the ſaid lord Ruthyep 
followed, and bade take him down the privy way 
to the king's chamber: and the ſaid lord return. 
ed to the cabinet again believing that the ſaid Pa- 
vie had been had down to the king's chamber, a 
laid ; but the preſs of the people purſued him 
ſorth to the outer chamber, where there was a great 
number ſtanding, who were fo ſtrenuouſly moved 
againſt the faia Davie, that they could not abide 
any longer, bur flew him at the queen's far-door 

in the outer chamber *,” | 

The queen was then above five months gone 
with child, and it may be eaſily judged what an ef. 
fect the committing ſuch a deed in her preſence 
was likely to have on a perſon in her condition, 
Mclvill (and truly I think not without ſome rea- 
ſon) ſays it appeared to be done to deſtroy both 
her and her child; for they might have kill Rizzio 
in any other place and at any other time. Ruthven 
tells us, that the lords concerned in this murder 
were for diſpatching him in his own chamber in a 
morning, or elſewhere; but the king inſiſted it 
ſhould be done in the manner it was. However, 
it muſt be confeſſed that Mary, on this occaſion, 
behaved with admirable prudence ; after having 
paid a decent tribute of grief to the cruel fate of a 
man ſhe had honoured with her confidence, ſhe 
dried up her tears, and ſaid ſhe would weep no 
more, fhe would now ſeck revenge; while the aſ- 
faffins, conſcious of their own guilt, and dreading 
the reſentment of their ſovereign, detained her a 
priſoner in the palace, diſmiſſing all who might at- 
tempt her delivery. But, notwithſtanding all their 
precautions, ſhe found means to ſend her commands 
to the provoſt of Edinburgh to aſſemble the people, 
and come to her relief. But when the tumultuous 
rabble appeared before the palace, the king told 
them, from a window, that Rizzio had been lain 
by his command, upon which, and at his requeſt, 
they diſperſed and returned home. 

Mean while Mary, who had very juſtly conjec- 
tured that the return of the baniſhed lords would 
be the ſpeedy reſult of the late rebellious proceed- 
ings againſt her authority, determined to ſecure 
herſelf againſt the malice of her inveterate enemies, 
by a coalition with thoſe who had been at the worlt 
but inſolent oppoſers. With this view ſhe found 
means to diſpatch her truſty ſervant, Melvill, to 
| confer with the earl of Murray, and endeavour to 
gain him over from the rebel party, by the warmeſt 
promiſes of her future affection and favour. Mur- 
ray, who knew enough of the parties concerned in 


the late aſſaſſination, and of the treaſonable force 


— 


— 
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ut upon the royal perſon, to be ſenſible that they 
Fad acted only for themſelves, and had made over- 
tures to him and his fellow exiles, not out of any 
real friendſhip to them, but only to ſecure them- 
ſelves a party, readily liſtened to the propoſals 
Melvill made him from his ſiſter; and being re- 
turned to court with the other baniſhed lords, he 
gained admiſſion to the queen, when a perfect re- 
conciliation was effected between them; and him- 
ſelf, with the other lords his companions, were in- 
dulged with a free pardon, and reſtored to the pol- 
{fon of their honours and eſtates. 

The perpetrators of Rizzio's murder applied to 
her for the ſame favour, but ſhe artfully eluded 
their application, by telling them, that while ſhe 
was confined in cuſtody and ſurrounded by guards, 
any deed which ſhe ſhould ſign would be conſidered 
as null and void: but finding that they ſtill preſſed 
her to an acquieſcence, ſhe had recourſe to manag- 
ing her huſband ſo as to detach him from the con- 
ſpirators; and this ſhe did ſo effectually, that Darn- 
ley's weak head was brought to deny all that his 
| heart had contrived, or his hand had executed: 
and having, by the help and policy of Murray, 
got her guards diſmiſſed, ſhe even perſuaded the 
king to eſcape with her in the night, and take re- 
fuge in Dunbar. Here ſhe was joined by ſo many 
of her ſubjects, that ſhe ſoon aſſembled an army 
which the conſpirators were unable to reſiſt ; and 
advancing to Edinburgh, ſhe compelled them to 
fly into England, where they got leave from Eliza- 
beth to reſide: two of them only, who were left 
behind, were proceeded againſt in the way of juſ- 
tice, and executed. Darnley, by a proclamation, de- 
clared himſelf innocent of the murder of Rizzio, and 
declared that he repented having given any counte- 
nance either to the conſpirators or the baniſhed lords. 
Mary in a ſhort time reconciled herſelf to all the 
nobility about her court, and them to each, other, 
and Murray once more appeared to be the moſt 
zealous of her friends. But Randolph, the Eng- 
liſh envoy, had by this time fallen into great diſ- 
grace with Mary, who accuſed him of having not 
only privately given three thouſand crowns to the 
conſpirators, bur of being the author of a ſcurril- 
ous pamphlet againſt her perſon and government ; 
and ſent Robert Melvill to the Engliſh court, to 
have that miniſter recalled. Elizabeth was not at 
a little loſs how to behave on this occaſion; how- 
ever, after mature reflection, ſhe ordered Randolph 
home, who had' been forbidden to appear at Mary's 
court, and named Henry Killigrew to ſucceed him: 
at the ſame time ſhe, at Mary's earneft inſtances, 
gave orders to Morton, Lindſey, Ruthven, and 
others of the conſpirators, to withdraw out of her 
dominions ; but Ruthven dying at Newcaſtle on 
the thirteenth of May, Mary, out of her own 
good- nature, gave, before the end of the year, a 
remiſſion to the reſt, at the interceſſion of ſome of 
the nobility. Murray, Argyll, and Glencairn, were 
ſoon after ſworn of the privy-council, and the eatl 
of Huntley was made chancellor in Morton's ſtead. 
As for the king, he made but a very indifferent fi- 
gure at this time, being univerſally deſpiſed for his 


late behaviour; even by the murderers of Rizzio, 


PL SET 


for diſowning the part he acted in thar affair, aud 


every one ſhunned his company. The queen now 
effected a formal reconciliation between the fugi- 
uve lords and the earls of Huntley and Bothwell, 


gr 


— 


the propoſal. 
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though ĩt does not ſeem to have been ſincere on the 
part of the latter, who utterly hated the earl of 
Murray ; and being by this time become a favourite 
with Mary, he ſoon involved her in freſh troubles. 
All this time the two queens were each of them 
labouring in private, by their emiſſaries, to cor- 
rupt each other's ſubjects, and inſpire them with a 
ſpirit of rebellion againſt their lawful ſovereign, in 
order to turn their diſſenſions to their own advan- 
tage. Theſe proceedings, however, they pretended 
to conceal under the mask of regard and deference 
for each other. Elizabeth had her ſpies about 
Mary ; and when ſhe ſent the þ1 7 lords out of 
England, it was with aſſurance of her protection in 
time of need, in order to retain them as inſtruments 
of diſturbance in their own country when time 
ſerved. Mary kept her ambaſſadors at the Engliſh 
court to ſpirit up a faction: and, if we may be- 
lieve Melvill, that miniſter executed his inſtruc- 
tions ſo well, that at the birth of the young prince 
James, many whole ſhires were ready to ilk, and 
their leaders already named by ſome of the nobility. 
During theſe tranſactions, Mary, on the nine- 
teenth of June, 1566, was delivered of a ſon, af- 
terwards James I. of England, in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and fir James Melvill was forthwith 
ſent to impart the news to Elizabeth, and deſire 
her to ſtand god-mother to the new-born prince, 
Melvill acquaiats us, that this princeſs, the evening 
of his arrival at London, had given a ball to her 
court at Greenwich, were ſhe appeared in high 
good-humour and gaiety ; bt that when the birth 
of the prince of Scotland was communicated to 
her, ſhe threw herſelf into a. chair, leaning her 
head upon her hand, without ſpeaking a word; up- 
on which one of her ladies taking the. freedom to 
ask the reaſon of her ſudden melancholy, ſhe re- 
plied, Know ye not that the queen of Scots is 
mother of a fair ſon, while I am no better than, a 
barren ſtock?” Next day, however, at the au- 
dience of the Scottiſh ambaſſador, ſhe reaſſumed 
her uſual diſſimulation, put on a chearful counte- 
nance, thanked Melvill for the difpatch he had — 
in bringing her the agreeable news, and expreſſ 
the moſt cordial friendſhip for her dear ſiſter 
Scotland. Soon after ſhe Font the earl of Bedford, 
with his relation George Carey, ſon to the- lord 
Hunſdon, in order to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of the 
young prince, and charged them with ſeveral mag- 
nificent preſents for the queen of Scots. | 
The birth of a ſon. contributed greatly to en- 
courage the zeal of Mary's partizans in England, 
and even men of all parties began to cry aloud for 
ſome ſettlement of the ſucceſſion ; but Elizabeth, 
whenever ſhe was preſſed on this point, put off 


the matter by pretending an inclination to match 
with the archduke Charles. However, the duke 
of Norfolk, the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter, 
with ſeveral others, imagining that the prince's 
birth, which had encouraged them to declare openly 
their ſentiments in Mary's favour, might have alike 
effect upon their miſtreſs, and engage her to declare 
that princeſs her ſucceſſor, adviſed Melvill to make 
his he did, but with great circum- 

ener telling her * he was affored the formerly 
elayed declaring his miſtreſs preſumptive heir of 
the crown of England, only till ſhe might ſee ſome. 
iſſue of her body; and this being now the caſe, he 
hoped her majeſty would no longer defer grating 
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the deſires of her ſubjects, who wiſhed to ſee one 
=_ ſertled, in doing juſtice to the title of his 
overeign, who would never ſeek any place or 
right in England, but by her favour and further- 
ance.” To this Elizabeth replied, © that the 
prince's birth was a ſtrong inducement to her uſing 
greater diligence in making an inquiſition into that 
matter; and that ſhe thought the right belonged 
to her good ſiſter, in whoſe favour ſhe heartily 
wiſhed ic might be decided; but waved making 
the declaration till the young prince was baptized, 
when ſhe ſaid ſhe would certainly ſatisfy the queen 
of Scotland in that matter.” The ambaſſador took 
this to be a mere evaſion, and ſo it proved. 
About the beginning of December. the earl of 
Bedford, by Elizabeth's order, aſſiſted at the cere- 
mony of baptizing the prince of Scotland, which 
was performed in preſence of the ambaſſadors from 
France, England, and Savoy. After the ceremony, 
the earl of Bedford preſſed the queen of Scotland 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh ; but Mary de- 
clined complying with this requeſt. Nevertheleſs 
ſhe offered to ſign a new treaty, importing that ſhe 
ſhould not aſſume the title or arms of the queen 
of England during the life of Elizabeth and her 
3 Before Bedford's departure from the 
tiſh court, fir James Melvill acquaints us, that 
he was very earneſt with Mary for her receiving 
Darnley again into her good graces; but that 
princeſs would by no means liſten to any propoſal 
of the kind ; and, indeed, the affront he had cauſed 
to be offered to her perſon (excluſive of his do- 
meſtic ill treatment of her) in the affair of Rizzio's 
murder, the blemiſh he had endeavoured to throw 
upon her character, the danger to which her life 
had been expoſed by his brutal behaviour, on ac- 
count of her pregnancy, were injuries ſo great and 
intolerable, that they ſeemed entirely to preclude 
him from all hopes of overcoming her juſt indig- 
—_—_ 7. | 
The earl of Bothwell was now in great credit 
with Mary. He had been always ſincerely attached 
to her family and perſon, and had performed ſig- 
nal ſervices to both. His courage and conduct, as 
a ſoldier, were unqueſtionable, and he had a moſt 
cordial hatred of the Engliſh, againſt whom he 
had been a great and ſucceſsful commander upon 
the Borders, where his eſtates lay. He had been 
for ſome years before baniſhed, through the influ- 
ence of the earls of Arran and Murray, but had 
been recalled by Mary, and pardoned. In his 
private life he was completely profligate; he had, by 
his intemperance, diſſipated a large eſtate, but he 
ſtill retained all the means of miſchief except money, 
and alt manner of vice but hypocriſy. His ap- 
pearance, however, was manly, though now ad- 
vancing to the decline of life; he was equally gal- 
lant in the court as in the field; and he had that 
opennefs of manners that, with his experience in 
life, rendered him to both ſexes an agreeable com- 
panion. Such a man could not but be ill reliſhed by 
the gloomy reformers of Scotland; and this very cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps, ſerved to rivet him in Mary's 
eſteem. But, notwithſtanding all the malicious 
fuggeſtions of Buchanan of a criminal converſation 
berween Mary and Bothwell, we ſhould be careful 
how we too lightly give our aſſent to charges un- 
ſupported by authentic documents. | 
As the knowlege of the affairs of Scotland is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the motives of 


— 


queen Elizabeth's conduct and politics, we have 
therefore thrown together, without interruption 
whatever paſſed of moment in that kingdom in the 
year 1566, but ſhall now proceed to other wa. 
ters. i 

In England, this year, Elizabeth was not with. 
out both her pleaſures and perplexities. Thetroubles 
of Ireland gave her ſome concern; but it was allay. 
ed by the ſubmiſſion of Donald M. Carty More, an 
Iriſh nobleman of great power, who, upon his 
knees, made a ſurrender to her of his eſtate 
which was returned him with the title of Glen. 
cairn. But her chief vexation proceeded from the 
manifeſt affection which many of her great wen dit. 
covered for Mary's title, which was more ſtrength. 
ened than ever, ſince the birth of her ſon. She 
was likewiſe not a little embarraſſed by the preſſing 
inſtances the Imperial ambaſſador made for her 
anſwer as to her marriage, which ſhe continued ſtill 
to evade with great dexterity. Bur her reputation 
abroad was now ſo high, that the marquis of Ba- 
den, with his wife the princeſs Cecilia, came to 
England with no other apparent deſign than to 
gratify a violent curioſity the lady had to fee Eli. 
zabeth, the female Solomon of her age. This com- 
pliment pleaſed Elizabeth exccſſively; ſhe gave a 
penſion of a thouſand crowns a year to the marquis, 
and prevailed with him to leave his wife in Eng- 
land till ſhe ſhould be delivered, as ſhe ſoon after- 
wards was, of a boy, to whom Elizabeth ſtood 
god - mother. About autumn, Elizabeth, who had 
great pleaſure in diſplaying her learning, made a 
progreſs to Oxford, where ſhe harangued the uni- 
verfity in Latin, to the no ſmall admiration of the 
ſtudents and the foreign ambaſſadors who attended, 
During her ſtay ſhe affected great concern for the 
proſperity of literature, and the welfare of the uni- 
verſity, which ſo endeared the members to her go- 
vernment, that ſhe became ever after the arbiter 
of all their diſputes. She had paid the like com- 
pliment two years before, but not with the like 
ſucceſs, to the univerſity of Cambridge. 

Upon her return from Oxford, on the thirtieth 
of September, the parliament, which had, for va- 


rious reaſons, been 288 from time to time, 


ſat at Weſtminſter. The friends of Mary in Eng- 
land had now raiſed a powerful party in her favour, 
and it was reſolved to leave nothing undone that 
might induce Elizabeth at length to recognize her 


right to the crown after her own deceale. With 


this view the houſe of peers, which had hitherto 
declined touching on the delicate point of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, now led the way, and the commons ſoon 
followed the. example of the lords. ' 

For Mr. Molyneux made a motion, that the 
affair of the ſubſidy (which had been moved at the 


opening of the ſeſſion, by fir Francis Knolles and 


ſecretary Cecil) might go hand in hand with that 
of the ſucceſſion. The houſe in general expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction in the motion; but ſome of the 
privy counſellors, who knew how diſagreeable a 
ſubject it was to Elizabeth, ſought to divert it. 
They told the houſe, that ſhe pledged to them the 
word of a queen, that ſhe would marry as ſoon as 
ſhe could find a perſon to her liking; that the ap- 
pointment of a ſucceſſor would expoſe her perſon 
to great danger; and that ſhe.was determined to 
delay to a more proper opportunity the deciſion of 
that important queſtion. The houſe, not ſatisfied. 


with theſe reaſons, and reſuming the ſubject = 
ome 
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th, Elizabeth, on the ninth of Novem- 

= — Þ meſſage by fir Francis Knolles, expreſly 

commanding them to meddle no farther in the 

matterof the ſucceſſion, but to be contented with her 
iſe to Marry. 

1 — this Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited member, 
made a motion that the queſtion ſhould be put, 
« Whether that meſſage was not a breach of pri- 
vilege ?” This brought on very warm debates 
and, on the (welfth of the ſame month, the ſpeaker 
was ſent for, and ordered by Elizabeth to repeat 
to the houſe her commands againſt their meddling 
any farther in that matter, This threw the whole 
houſe into a flame; and ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of 
diſcontent began to appear, that, on- the twenty- 
fifth, ſhe found herſelt under a kind of neceſſity to 
revoke, by the mouth of the ſpeaker, her two 
former orders, by which ſhe had impoſed lilence on 
the houſe in the affair of the ſucceſſion, and to 
allow the houſe liberty of debate. 

They were ſo mollified by this gracious conde- 
ſcenſion, that they thenceforth conducted the mat- 
ter with more calmneſs and temper, and they even 
voted her a ſupply, to be levied at three payments, 
of a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without annexing any 
condition to it. But Elizabeth, thinking this was 
only meant as a ſweetener, to bring her to comply 
with their deſires, remitted a third part of the ſum, 
declaring, that ſne looked upon money in her ſub- 
jects purſe to be the ſame as if it were in her own 
Exchequer. Nevertheleſs, ſeveral very ſevere re- 
flections were thrown out by ſome of the members 
againſt Cecil, on a ſuppoſition that he had the 
chief hand in adviſing Elizabeth to decline ſettling 
the ſucceſſion, Her phyſician Dr. Huick, who 
was a member of the houſe, had his ſhare likewiſe 
of cenſure, being charged with having frightened 
the queen from marriage, by perſuading her that 
it would be hurtful to the conſtitution and frame of 
her body. Theſe indecencies ruffled the queen ſo 
much, that, on the ſecond of January, ſhe put an 
end to the ſeſſion with a very ſmart ſpeech, repri- 
manding the membersof both houſes for their eager 
meddling in the point of the ſucceſſion, and ad- 
viſing them not to try her patience for the future; 
declared ſhe knew how to diſtinguiſh the principal 
offenders from the reſt; and that the greateſt part 
of the members departed in her good graces. To 
ſhew, however, to. the nation her own opinion as 
to the ſucceſſor, whoſe right there was no reaſon to 
doubt, ſhe impriſoned Thornton, reader of the law 
in Lincoln's Inn, upon a complaint from the queen 
of Scots that he had written and publiſhed a book 
—_ her right. It is not improbable that this 
affair would have been debated again in the next 
parliament, .if, in the mean while, the queen of 
Scotland had not loſt herſelf by her. ill conduct, and 
viſibly leſſened her party in England. But before 


we proceed to ſhew in what manner this happened, 


we ſhall cloſe the year 1566 with a brief account of 
the affairs of the Netherlands. 

After Philip had quitted theſe provinces, in 
1559, in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontent of 
the nobles and people was grown to that height, 
that it was impoſlible for the affairs of that country 
to. remain any longer in their preſent ſituation. 
This univerſal diſſatisfaction flowed from ſeveral 
caules : J. The people's belief that the king had 


formed a deſign to aboliſh their liberties and privi- 
leges, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. II. The 
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erection of biſhoprics, which greatly leſſened the 
juriſdiction and revenues of the abbeys, in which 
many families were concerned. III. The Inquiſi- 
tion, which was intended to be ſet up in theſe 
provinces, and which was little leſs abhorred by 
the catholics than by the proteſtants themſelves. 
IV. The prohibition to aſſemble the ſtates. V. 
The king's project to extirpate the heretics, who 
were now very numerous in that country. VI. 
And laſtly, the intereſt of the great men, who 
plainly ſaw how fatal to them the execution of the 
king's deſign would be. They had in vain, for ſe- 
veral years, beſought their governeſs to aſſemble 
the ſtates, and prevent the calamities with which 
they foreſaw their country was ſoon going to be af- 
flicted. Their requeſt was conſtantly rejected: 
this rigour had at length obliged the prince of 
Orange, count d'Egmont, count Horne, and ſe- 
veral other lords, to withdraw from the council of 
ſtate, and write to the king. The cardinal de 
Granville had rendered himſelf ſo odious, that the 
worſt was to be feared if he continued any longer in 
the Low Countries : Philip not thinking proper to 
recal the cardinal dire&ly, adviſed him however to 
withdraw. As ſoon as Granville was gone, the 
great men went and reſumed their places in the 
council. | | 
Mean while the Inquiſition being univerſally ab- 
horred, the people began to ſtir, and ſhew their re- 
ſolution to free themſelves from that yoke. The 


great men ſupported this reſolution, and with two 


motives; firſt, becauſe they perceived the Inquiſi- 
tion muſt prove deſtructive of liberty: in the ſe- 
cond place, becauſe they were informed the king 
had taken terrible reſolutions againſt them, on ac- 
count of what had paſſed about cardinal Granville: 
whereupon they formed a confederacy againſt the 
Inquiſition, and Lewis, count of Naſſau, brother 
to the prince of Orange, with four hundred attend- 
ants, preſented a petition to the governeſs. On this 
occaſion it was that the proteſtants received the 
name of Gueux, or Beggars. The governeſs not 
having the power to grant their requeſt, the pro- 
teſtants, of their own accord, took the liberty to 
preach publicly, and the governeſs was forced to 
ſuffer it, and at length expreſly to allow it. From 
that time Philip conſidered the people of the Low. 
Countries as rebels; and they, for the moſt part, 
looked upon him as an unjuſt and cruel ſovereign, 
who required to be abſolute maſter of their eſtates, 
their bodies, and their ſouls. I ſhall enter no far- 
ther into theſe affairs: it ſuffices to have briefly 
ſhewn the ſpring of the troubles of the Netherlands, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of ſometimes 
in the ſequel. I now return to the affairs of Scot- 
land, which more nearly relate to England. : 
The earl of Bothwell, whoſe character we have 


already given, had by this time acquired the entire. 


— 


confidence of Mary, and all her meaſures were di- 
rected by his advice and authority. Reports were 
ſpread of more particular intimacies and familiari- 
ties between them, and theſe reports gained ground 
from the continuance, or rather incteaſe, of Mary's 
batred to her huſband, The queen ſeems to have 
been ſtung with theſe reproaches; for, on Darn- 
ley's falling ſick, about the middle of January, 
1567, at Glaſgow, where he had for ſome time re- 
ſided, ſhe, in defiance of the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, the. badneſs of the roads, and her own weak- 
neſs ſo ſoon after lying-in, made a journey from 
Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh ori purpoſe to viſit him, and behaved to 
him on this occaſion with the greateſt tenderneſs, 
forgetting in the duty ſhe owed him as a wife, the 
cauſes of reſentment he had given her as his ſove- 

reign. This ſtep gave great pleaſure to all choſe 

who wiſhed well to her character, and they flatter- 
ed themſelves with the hopes of a ſpeedy reconcili- 
ation, eſpecially when it was found that ſhe had 
brought the king along with her to Edinburgh, 
and ſeemed diſpoied to live with him on terms more 
ſuitable to the connexions between them but theſe 

Hopes were ſoon overturned by a fatal accident, 
which was the aſtoniſhment of every one, and which 

brought upon Mary a load of blackeſt infamy ; 
with what juſtice will beſt appear when we come in 

a few years to treat of this event, as becoming an 

Engliſh concern. | 

The queen lived in the palace of Holyrood houſe, 
but as the ſituation of that place was low and un- 
healthy, and the concourſe of perſons about the 
court was neceſſarily attended with noiſe, Darnley 
was lodged in a houſe in the Kirk Field, a place in 
the more healthful ſuburbs of the town. Here the 
queen continued to viſit him with the moſt endearing 
marks of affection, and ſome nights lay in a room 
in the ſaid houſe. It happened that on the ninth of 
February, one of the queen's maids of honour was 
married, and Mary, to ſhew her regard for a fa- 
vourite ſeryant, reſolved to honour the ceremony 
with her preſence, and therefore returned not that 
night out of the city. About two o'clock in the 
morning, the whole town was much alarmed with 
a violent noiſe, which, to the amazement of every 
one, proved to be from the blowing up of the houſe 
in which the king lodged, whoſe dead body was 
found at a diſtance in a neighbouring field, Bu- 
Chanan and others, who have delighted in raking 
for every circumſtance that can poſſibly fix an odi- 
um upon Mary's character, pretend that the whole 
was a plot concerted between her and Bothwell; 
that her aſliſting at the marriage of her ſervant was 
merely a pretext to be out of the way wh.n the 
deed was performed; and they add, that when the 
dead body of Darnley was diſcovered, his ſhirt was 
not the leaſt ſinged with flame, his ſlippers lay juſt 
by him, and that ſome black and blue marks were 
en round his neck, whence they would infer that 
he was ſtrangled before the houſe was blown up. 
But this ſuppoſition is contradicted by the confeſ- 
fon of the criminals; and there is no neceſſity to 
admit it in order to account for the condition of his 
body: there are many inſtances that men's lives 
have been ſaved, who have been blown up in ſhips ; 
had Henry fallen into the water, he had not pro- 
bably been killed. | 

"No doubt, however, could be entertained but 
Henry was murdered, and the general conjecture 
ſoon pointed out Bothwell as the author of that 
crime. As to Mary, ſhe cauſed the body of Darn- 

ley to be interred with as much pomp as the ſour 
manners of the proteſtants in her court would ad- 
mit of, in a vault, where, to ocular demonſtra- 
tion, it yet reſts, with the remains of other royal 
l contrary to the infamous falſhood of 

achanan, who has made Mary mingle his duſt 
with that of the ignoble Rizzio. According to 
Leſlie, Mary was inconſolable on this occaſion: ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 
could not be draw# from the melancholy life ſhe 
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wife, and he reſolved to marry her by force, if he 
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led there, but by the repeated remonſtran 
her council, and the ar gr her — 1 

In the mean while, it appears from authentic 
papers, that ſhe omitted nothing to bring the au- 
thors of her huſband's murder to juſtice and even 
the earl of Lenox, father of the deceaſed king, ex- 
preſſed under his own hand his ſatisfaction in that 
reſpect: but he adviſed her to call a meeting of 
parliament, as the moſt effectual courſe for diſcover. 
ing the trutb. Mary readily agreed to this; and 
the earl of Lenox having named Bothwell and ſix 
others whom he ſuſpected, on the twenty. eighth 
of March an order was made by the privy-councilof 
Scotland for the trial of Bothwell and his ſuppoſed 
accomplices. This trial came on the tweltth of 
7 proper notice having been given to the earl 
of Lenox to come prepared with his witneſſes : 
but whether he was a 7 that he had no con- 
vincing proofs to bring beſides the vulgar ſuſpicion, 
which was pretty general indeed, or that he thought 
himſelf too weak in point of intereſt, he did not 
think proper to appear againſt Bothwell, who was 
conſequently acquitted, as no perſon appeared to 
carry on the proſecution. Then a good number of 
the nobility engaged in a bond, acquitting Bothwell 
of the murder, and engaging to maintain his inno- 
cence with their bodigs, heritage, and goods. The 
earls of Murray, Morton, and Argyll, were among 
the chief of thoſe who ſigned this bond, which 
may account for Bothwell's inſolence during the 
parliament which immediately ſucceeded his ac- 
quittal. 

This nobleman being, as he thought, im- 
moveably confirmed in the great authority he had 
aſſumed in the government, by the late bond ſub- 
ſcribed by the principal nobility of Scotland, be- 
gan now to open the whole project of his ambition, 
which terminated in the enjoyment of Mary as a 


could not obtain her voluntary conſent. With this 
view he raiſed a body of eight hundred men, and, 
intercepting her on her return from Stirling, where 
ſhe had been to viſit the young prince her ton, con- 
veyed her to his caſtle of Dunbar, where he com- 
pleted his rape. All this, it muſt be confeſſed, ap- 
pears to have paſſed without any reſiſtance on 
Mary's part; and, though it does not appear by 
any evidence, that Mary could of herſelf ſo much 
as ſuſpect Bothwell to be the author of her hub 
band's death, yet ſhe doubtleſs acted very impru- 
dently, not to give it a worſe term, to ſmile upon- 
him while he was committing a double rape upon 
her perſon and dignity. | | 
Next followed a very illegal divorce between the 
earl of Bothwell and his counteſs ; and Bothwell 
brought Mary to Edinburgh caſtle, ſtill with an ap- 
arance of force. Some of the nobility, however, 
n order to put matters to a fair trial, ſent her a pa- 
vate meſſage, in which they told her, that if in re- 
ality ſne lay under force, they would uſe all their 
efforts to relieve her; but Bothwell, to remove 
this and all other difficulties, got many of the prin- 
cipal lords of the council to ſign a paper, which 
was ſomething between a petition and a command 
that the queen ſhould marry him.. Seeing the chief 
part of her nobility combined, and Murray's, Mer- 
ton's, and Bothwell's factions united in this affair, 
and reflecting on the Troubles of her reign, the par- 
ties that diſtracted the kingdom, the continual dan- 
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inſurrections, and her own inability to govern 
| og the aſſiſtance of her nobility, ſhe 
found herſelf under the neceſſity of conforming to 
the petition in the paper delivered to her, which 
facally operated to her ruin by her giving her hand 
to Bothwell, on the fifteenth of May, after having 
anted him a pardon for all offences, and created 
kim duke of the Orkneys. , 
The news of this tranſaction being carried to 
foreign countries, filled all Europe with amaze- 
ment, and threw infamy not only on the principal 
actors in them, but alſo on the whole nation, who 
ſeemed, by their ſubmiſſion and ſilence, and alſo 
by their declared approbation, to give their ſanction 
to theſe ſcandalous practices. As to Bothwell, not 
fatisfied with the honour of eſpouſing his ſovereign, 
he endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the 
young prince, who had been committed to the care 
of the lord Erskine, lately created earl of Marr; 
but this nobleman refuſed to part with his charge. 
This attempt excited the moſt ſerious attention 
and the principal nobility, to whom Bothwell had 
rendered himſelf extremely hateful by his over- 
bearing inſolence, even many of thoſe who had 
— 5 ſigned the application in favour of his 
marriage with Mary, met at Stirling, and formed 
an aſſociation for protecting the prince, and puniſh- 
ing the murderers of the late king. The earl of 
Athol himſelf, a known catholic, was the firſt 
author of this confederacy: the earls of Argyll, 
Morton, Marr, Glencairn, the lords Boyd, Lindley, 
Hume, Sempil, Kirkaldy of Grainge, Tullibardin, 
and ſecretary Maitland, entered zealouſly into it. 
The earl of Murray, foreſeeing ſuch turbulent 
times, and being deſirous to keep free from theſe 
dangerous factions, had ſome time before de- 
ſired and obtained Mary's permiſſion to retire into 
France. 
Bothwell, by his inſolence, ſwelled his guilt : he 
challenged to fight any man who ſhould accuſe him 
of the murder; and even treated the queen herſclf 
with the greateſt brutality, inſomuch that ſhe paſſed 
almoſt the whole day in tears, and once even called 
for a knife to ſtab herſelf, not being able to bear the 
indignities offered her by this ungrateful wretch, 
whom ſhe had ſo highly honoured by taking to her 
bed, 
Mean while the aſſociated lords having gotten 
together a large body of men, with all imaginable 
diligence and ſecrecy, marched, on the ſixth of 
June, to ſurprize the queen and Bothwell in Holy- 
rood-houſe. They had undoubtedly ſucceeded in 
their deſign, had it not been for an advertiſement 
ſent her by one of their number, ſuppoſed to be 
either Argyll or Boyd, who ſoon after quitted their 
party. . — this notice ſne retired with Bothwell 
to the caſtle of Borthwick, which the aſſociators 
reſolved to beſiege: and the lord Hume coming 
before it with eight hundred men, Bothwell fled to 
the Marches, while the queen was conſtrained to 
make her eſcape, in mens cloaths, to the caſtle of 
Dunbar, which was capable of holding out till her 
friends could come to her ſuccour. Thus diſap- 
pointed in their firſt project of ſeizing the queen's 
perſon, the lords marched to Edinburgh, where 
they knew the people were generally on their ſide; 
and, being admitted into the city, they publiſhed, 
on the twelfth of June, a proclamation, declaring 
their deſigns to be only © for taking revenge on 
Bothwell, who had murdered the late king, had 
_— 
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raviſhed and detained priſoner the queen, and was 
now, railing forces in order to murder the prince 
likewiſe; and ordering all who would not aſſiſt 
them, to quit the place in four hours, on pain of 
being treated as enemies. 

The queen, in the mean time, was raiſing forces 
for her defence, and the country came in ſo faſt to 
her aid, that ſhe would ſoon have been much ſu- 
perior to her enemies; but being ill adviſed, ſhe 
quitred Dunbar on the fourteenth of June, and 
advanced, with about four thouſand men, to Preſ- 
ton, where ſhe joined the earl of Bothwell. The 
aſſociators marched the next morning out of Edin- 
burgh, came, about noon, in view of the queen's 
forces, which were poſted on Carberry-hill, and 
the armies prepared for an engagement. Le Croix, 
the French ambaſſador, an aged gentleman. of 
honour and character, interpoſed his good offices 
for an accommodation: with this view he went to 
the aſſociated lords, and aſſured them of their ſo- 
vereign's inclination to peace, and readineſs to for- 
give what they had done amiſs: but Morton telling 


him they had taken arms, not againſt the queen, 


but the late king's murderer, and would admit 
of peace on no condition but either her delivering 
him up, or removing him from her preſence; and 
Glencairn adding, that they were not come to ask 
pardon for any offence they had done, but to pu- 
niſh ſuch as had offended; the ambaſſador, judg- 
ing by theſe haughty replies, that nothing was to 
be done, took leave of the queen, and rode off to 
Edinburgh. 

All hopes of an accommodation being now at an 
end, and the queen perceiving a viſible backward- 
neſs in her officers and men to draw their ſwords in 
her cauſe, ſo long as Bothwell remained with her, 
ſhe, in this extremity, took the fatal reſolution of 
ſubmitting to her enemies, and ſent to deſire to 
ſpeak with Kirkaldy, laird of Grange; who ar- 
riving, declared to her, that the confederates de- 
fired nothing elſe than that ſhe ſhould ſend away 
the murderer of her huſband. After ſome brava- 
does of Bothwell, in which he diſcovered more in- 
ſolence than courage, he ee, proper to retire 
ſecretly, while the queen, upon Kirkaldy's promiſes 
of good treatment, delivered her perſon into his 
care, who, taking her horſe by the bridle, led her 
down the hill, and delivered her into the hands of 
the confederates, by whom ſhe was conducted to 
Edinburgh, where the populace treated her with 
the utmoſt indignity. From her palace of Holy- 
rood-houſe ſhe was ſent, under a ſtrong guard, to 
the caſtle of Lochleven, belonging to William 
Douglas, uterine brother to the earlof Murray, who 
received an order, ſigned by the aſſociated lords, 
to detain her in ſafe cuſtody. This was a houſe 
ſituated in the middle of a lake, and inacceſſible 
on all ſides but by a boat. Bur the moſt ingenious 
part of their cruelty conſiſted in committing her to 
the cuſtody of the earl of Murray's mother, who 
pretended to have been married to James V. 
Mary's father, and that her ſon, the earl of Murray, 
was the fruit of that marriage; hence ſhe was an 
irreconcileable enemy to all the legitimate branches 
of the houſe of Stuart, and ſhe omitted no occaſion 
to inſult and maltreat the captive queen. 

As to Bothwell, he fled unattended to Dunbar; 
and, fitting out ſome ſhips, ſet ſail for the Orkneys, 
where he ſubſiſted during ſome time by piracy. 
He was purſued thither by Kirkaldy, and his ſhip 
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taken with ſeveral of his ſervants; Bothwell him- 
ſelf eſcaped in a boat, and found means to get a 

age over to Denmark, where he was thrown 
into priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and di:d miſerably 
about ten years afterwards. An end worthy of his 
flagitious conduct and behaviour. | 


flizabeth's conduct during thoſe misfortunes of | 


her kinſwoman, was irreproachable ; and though 
the conſpirators undoubtedly truſted to be ſupport- 
ed by her, yet, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, it does 
not appear that ſhe had any hand at this time inthe 
troubles of Scotland. On the -ontrary,, on the 
thirtieth of June, ſhe ordered Throgmorton to ſet 
out for Scotland, and there to inform 'himſel fully 
of Mary's ſituation, and to promiſe her all the 
aid in her power: though Throgmorton was at 
the ſame time entruſted to expoſtulate very freely 
with her upon the imprudencies of her conduct; 
which ſhe received with a flood of tears, and ac- 
| knowleged her miſtakes. This miniſter had at the 
ſame time orders fo talk roundly to the confede- 
rates, and to threaten them, in his miſtreſs's name, 
to force them to fet their ſovereign at liberty, if they 
refuſed to do it of their own accord. | 
Throgmorton, however, found the confederates 
entrenched within the inſolence of ſucceſs, and that 
they were acting in ſuch a manner as may naturally 
be expected from ſubjects who have their future 
fears to provide againſt, as well as their preſent 
animoſities to gratify. The aſſociated lords were 
determined to proceed with the greateſt ſeverity 
againſt the queen, but they were divided in their 
opinions what to do with her: ſome would have 
her baniſhed perpetually into England or France; 


* ſome would have her brought to a trial in open 


court, as an acceſſary to the death of her huſ- 
band, committed to perpetual impriſonment, and 
ker infant · ſon proclaimed king; another party ſtill 
more inhuman, wanted at once to deprive 'her of 
princely authority, and even of life itſelf ;” Knox 
and the other fanatic. proteſtant preachers in par- 
ticular were for this laſt bloody expedient, which 
they recommended with all the inſolent rage of en- 
thuſiaſm from the pulpit ®. Throgmorton ſupport- 
ed the mildeſt propoſal; but, though he promiſed 
his miſtreſs's guarantee for the performance of ar- 
ticles, he declared, in Elizabeth's name, that ſhe 
was determined not to ſee her ſiſter oppreſſed by 
ker rebellious ſubjects; and warned them not to draw 
upon themſelves, by their violences, the public re- 
ane which now lay upon the queen. He found, 
owever, that, excepting ſecretary Maitland, he 
had not the good fortune to convince any of the 
Ikaders, and was fain to accept of (all he could get 
from them) a writing, without any ſubſcription, 
wherein they proteſted that they had ſhut up the 
ueen for no other intent but to Keep her from 
thwell, whom ſhe loved fo deſperately, that, 
for the enjoyment of his company, ſhe would not 
heſitate to compaſs the ruin of them all, with that 
of her country; at the ſame time profeſſing all 
the duty imaginable to her royal perſon, and that 
ſhe ſhould be reſtored to her liberty the inſtant pro- 
per enquiry. had been made into the murder of her 


behaviour towards the 


unhappy princeſs daily gave 
the lie to. * = muse op 


uſband: proteſtations which their actions and 
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For now they doubled the rigour of her confine: 
ment, and even denied Throgmorton all acceſs to 
her perſon ; nay, though with tears ſhe beſoughr 
them to deal more mildly with her, and to let her 
have but one fight of her ſon, theſe fiends of re. 
bellion denied her even this conſolation, ſo dear to 
the heart of every tender parent. Conſcious, how- 
ever, that it was neceſſary for them to have the 
form at leaſt of the ancient government of the realm, 
to countenance their traiterous proceedings, they 


| refolved at laſt to force her, by the threats of what. 


ever could ſhake her conſtancy, not ſparing even 
menaces of death, to make her comply with their 
views; and being by this time afraid of Elizabeth's 
reſentment, and that of other powers, they came 
to a reſolution of ſending the lord Lindſey, one of 
Mary's moſt deſperate enemies, with three inſtru- 
ments, ready drawn, to be ſigned by her: the firſt, 
conſtituting the earl of Murray, who was then out 
of the kingdom, regent during her ſon's nonage, 
and in the mean while eſtabliſhing a council for the 
exerciſe of the regal authority until that earl's re- 
turn, and a power to continue, in caſe he ſhould re- 
Fuſe to accept the commiſſion : the next was an in- 
ſtrument of demiſſion from Mary, in favour of her 
ſon : and the laſt, an abſolute commiſſion for Mur- 
ray to act as regent, without any mention of a 
council. The earls of Athol and Marr, ſecretary 
Maitland, and Kirkaldy of Grainge, in great con- 
cern for the queen's life, ſent her their advice by 
ſir Robert Melvill, to ſign them, ſince no act that 
ſhe did under dureſs could be of any validity. 
Throgmorton ſent her the ſame advice in a letter 
which Melvill was prevailed upon to carry her, con- 
cealed in the ſcabbard of his {word ;' but ſhe could 
not be perſuaded to follow it, till the ruffian Lind- 
ſey and his affociates came to her, who acted their 
parts with as much brutality as their principals 
could have wiſhed ; and having terrified her almoſt 
out of her ſenſes, by their inhuman threats, ſhe 
ſubmitted to the neceſſity, and, with a flood of 
tears, which prevented her from reading a word of 
the contents, ſhe ſigned the inſtruments on the 
twenty fourth of July; and theſe being preſented 
the next day to the pretended council of the fac- 
tion, at Edinburgh, Morton accepted her reſigna- 
tion, **in the name of the three eſtates of Scotland,” 
from whom he had no powers, and who were not 
ſo much as mentioned in the inſtrument, the re- 
fignation being made only in the prince's favour ; 
a deviation from the commiſſion ſufficient, in law 
and equity, to invalidate the action, with all ſubſe- 
quent proceedings thereon. The unhappy queen 
however found means to convey to Throgmorton 
a letter to Elizabeth, wherein ſhe declared all that 
ſhe had done, as having been extorted from her by 
the terrors of immediate death. ab 

In conſequence of this forced reſignation, the 
young prince, then about thirteen months old, was, 
five days afterwards, viz. on the twenty-ninth of 
July, proclaimed king, by the name of James VI. 
He was ſoon after crowned at Stirling, and the earl 
of Morton took in his name the coronation-oath, 
in which a promiſe to extirpate hereſy was not for- 
got. Some republican pretenſions in favour of the 
people's power were countenanced at the ceremony, 


and a coin was foon after ſtruck,” on which the fa- 
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At the ſame time Buchanan publiſhed his elegant, but in- 


Famous, Latin pamphlet, De jure regni apud Scotos (Of the | and depoſe their king at will; a 


- Scottiſh * wherein, contrary to all eſtabliſned truth, 


le have power to create 
N — to found facts which 


never exiſted, upon principles that never can be diſputed. 5 
mo 


he endeavours to prove, that the 
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ing of Trajan was inſcribed, “ pRO ME, 
a IN A — For me, if I deſerve it, 
againſt me.” Throgmorton had orders from his 
miſtreſs, who was punctually informed of all theſe 
tranſactions, not to aſſiſt at the coronation of the 
king of Scotland; and a proteſtation was put in by 
the Hamiltons, that all this ought to be no preju- 
dice to the duke of Chatelerault, in his right of 
ſucceſſion over the family of Lenox. Ar 

About the twelfth of Auguſt the earl of Murray 
returned out of France to Scotland, and, in a few 
days after his arrival, went to viſit the queen in her 
priſon, to whom he behaved with great harſhneſs, 
upbraiding her for her ſuppoſed crimes and real in- 
advertencies, and talked to her (ſays Throgmor- 
ton, in one of his letters to Elizabeth) rather hke 
a ghoſtly father than a counſellor. Sometimes the 
queen wept bitterly, ſometimes ſhe acknowleged 
* unadviſedneſs and miſgovernment; and, look- 
ing for nothing leſs, at the hands of her rebellious 
lords, but an ignominious death, or perpetual con- 
finement, ſhe Fad recourſe to her brother Murray, 
now as her only friend. This was the very point 
which the perfidious earl wanted to bring her, and 
he at laſt conſented to ſtand her friend, but on con- 
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overnment of her ſon, and the cuſtody of 
her 1 which he accepted with an infolent con- 
deſcenſion; and, upon a ſecond viſit, deigned to 
give her affurances of the preſervation of her life 
_ honour, but would promiſe nothing as to her 

erty. h 

Murray being proclaimed regent, ſigned an in- 
ſtrument, by which he bound himſelf to do nothing 
which ſtiould concern either war or peace, the king's 
perſon, or his marriage, or the liberty of the queen, 
without the conſent of the chnfederates; 'and then 
gave Throgmorton warning, by ſecretary Maitland, 
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not to make any farther interceſſion for the queen's 
liberty, for that he, and the reſt of the party, 
would run the hazard of all events rather then fuf- 
fer it. He ſoon after convoked a parliament at 
Edinburgh, in which he broke, in the moſt pub- 
lic manner, all terms of decency with the unhappy 
Mary: for that aſſembly, after voting that ſhe was 
undoubtedly an accomplice in her huſband's mur- 
der, condemned her to impriſonment, ratified her 
demifſion of the crown, and acknowleged her fon 
for king, and Murray for regent. 2 
His power thns confirmed, Murray, who was 2 
man of vigour and abilities, employed himfelf ſuc- 
ceſsfully in reducing the kingdom. He bribed fir 
James Balfour to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh; 
which had hitherto held out for the queen; he con- 
ſtrained the garriſon of Dunbar caſtle to open their 
gates, and he demoliſhed that fortreſs. He ſigned 
a warrant for the execution of Dalgleiſh, Powry, 
and two others, ſervants of Bothwell, who had 
been taken, tried, and convicted of aſſiſting in the 
King's murder: but it is not a little to Mary's 
honour, that, with their dying breath, they ſo- 
lemnly proteſted, before God and his angels, that 
they had heard Bothwel declare, that Murray and 
Morton were the contrivers of the murder, and 
that the queen was intirely innocent. This was a 
ftrong vindication of Mary, and did- not fail to 
operate to ſuch a degree amongſt the wifer and more 
dutiful part of her fubjects, that the conſpirators 
had now no ſafety but in continuing her bondage. 
Itis now time to turn to the affairs of England. 
Towards the beginning of this year Elizabeth 
was alarmed with a copy 'of the league which has 
been already mentioned to have been ſigned by the 
Roman catholic powers, for the extirpation of the 
proteſtant religion: but the malignity of it was in 
a great meaſure diverted by the progreſs of the 
troubles in the Low Countries, of which we have, 
in the cloſe of the laſt year, given ſome account. 
Though the chief attention cf Elzabeth, this 
year, was turned to the affairs of Scotland, yet ſhe 
did not forget what was owing to her own and her 
ſubjects jntereſts in other countries. The term of 
eight years ſince the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis 
being now expired, fir Thomas Smith was ſent 
over tòõ Picardy, in April, with Winter, maſter of 
the ordnance, to demand the reſtitution of Calais, 
which they accordingly claimed hy found of trum- 
pet, at one of the gates of that town, in preſence 
of a public notary and ſeveral wineſſes. But the 
French, without any regard to the faith of 2 
to which their king had ſworn, abſolutely refuſe, 
to reſtore that town to England: and Elizabeth; 
whoſe policy was to ſpin out a long and peaceable 
reign, if ſhe could, by putting herſelf in a capacity 
to defend and maintain her poſſeſſion of the throne 
againſt all attempts, did not care to be the aggreſ- 
for, nor invade ſo powerful a neighbour as France; 
ſo the matter dropped for the preſent, ' - | 
Whilſt this matter was in agitation, the count 
de Stolberg came into England from the emperor 
Maximilian, to renew the treaty for a marriage be- 


tween his brother the archduke Charles, and Eli- 


oe 4. 


+ © At this time I ſend unto you certain pacquets of letters, 
left here by Mr. Melvill, who lately came hither from the 
queen of Scots. The — of theſe to my lord of Murray 
requireth great haſte, whe you may not make the Scotriſh 
ambaſſador privy ; but I think you, may make Robert Stuart 
privy, with whom you may confer for-the ſpeedy ſending away 


of the'ſame letters. His return into Scotland is much defred 
of them, and for the weal both of England and Scotland//"I 
wiſh he was here (i. ww Jr And for his manner of 
returning, touching his ſafety, I pray require Mr. Stuart to 
have a good care. Cabala. " 1 rans . 


zabeth, 
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zabeth, who, either to pleaſe her ſubjects, or from 
ſome other political view, ſeemed to favour the 
motion. The earl of Suſſex, who had been juſt 
before ſent to inveſt the emperor with the order of 
the Garter, did all in his power to farther this 
match; but it was as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
earl of Leiceſter, with reaſons drawn from the in- 
conveniencies of engaging in ſo cloſe an alliance 
with a foreigner, which he ſaid England had ſo ſe- 
verely experienced in the late reign: in a word, 


this treaty, which had been carrying on, at dif- 


ferent times, for ſeven years, was, after long de- 
bates touching the maintenance ol Charles, his aſ- 
ſuming the title of King, and the ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion, was now entirely broken off, on ac- 
count of the difference in point of religion; and 


the archduke ſoon after married Mary, daughter to 


Albert V. duke of Bavaria. | 
In this ſame year (1567) John Baſilowitz, grand- 


duke of Muſcovy {ſince called Ruſſia), ſent am: | 


baſſadors to queen Elizabeth, with propoſals of a 
league offenſive and defenſive, and to renew and 
confirm the privileges he had 2 to the 
Engliſh Muſcovy company. ut Elizabeth 
fearing ſuch a treaty of alliance might engage her 
in quarrels foreign to her intereſt, wiſely evaded 


the propoſal, and contented herſelf with ſending. 


Anthony Jenkinſon (who had been for ſome years 
reſident in that country, and was the firſt Engliſh- 
man who ventured through the Caſpian ſea into 
the territories of the Bactrians] back with the am- 
baſſador, giving him a commiſſion to execute ſome 


private treaties, by which means the Engliſh ob- 


rained ſeveral very valable privileges, and, 
amongſt others, an excluſive trade for the above- 
mentioned company to Archangel. 

Whilſt the queen was procuring advantages to 
her ſubjects in point of commerce, ſhe ſaw an hap- 
py end put to the dangerous commotions which 
bad for ſome time diſturbed the peace of Ireland, 
and had coſt-her great ſums to endeavour to ſup- 
preſs : this deſirable event was brought about by 
the vigilance, conduct, and valour of fir Henry 
Sidney, lord-licutenant of that kingdom. 
Shan O' Neil had tyrannized over the inhabitants 
of Ulſter, reduced Armagh to aſhes, expelled Mac- 

ruire from his paternal inheritance, ravaged the 

ds of Macguire, and others, who were under 
the protection of the Engliſh, and openly rebelled 
againſt Elizabeth: but upon his ſubmiſſion ſhe 


_- created him baron of Dungannon and earl of Tyr- 


one. Not ſatisfied with theſe honours, he aſſem- 
bled an army of his vaſſals, aſſumed the title of 
King of Ulſter, and offered to hold the kingdom of 
Ireland under the ſovereignty of Mary, queen of 
Scotland. Randolph, a brave warrior, being ſent 


againſt him by the lord-lieutenanc, routed him with 


t laughter at Derry, though the victor loſt his 

Fife in the engagement. Shan fled to the bugs and 
faſtneſſes, while fir Henry Sidney built ſome fort- 
reſſes to ſtraiten him in his quarters, and re-eſtab- 
liſhed O' Donnel, who had been driven from his 
country. But Sidney being called away, to com- 
romiſe a quarrel between the earls of Ormond 
and Deſmond, Shan re-aſſembled a body of troops, 
and attacked Dundalk, from whence he was re- 
pulſed by the garriſon, though he carried off O' 
Donners wife, and retired to Clandeboy, to ſolicit 
the aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh Highlanders, who had 


2 


formerly joined his adverſaries, and been defeated 
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by his forces; he had even ſlain two brothers of the 
Highland chieftain's, who received him with ſeemin 
courtley; but whether they had determined to make 
away with him, or he provoked them over his cu 
with brutal language touching the chaſtity, of their 
mother, they ſlew him with all his company, Though 
he left two legitimate ſons, his eſtate was confiſcat. 
ed by the Iriſh parliament, and Tirlogh O' Neil 
was, by the queen's permiſſion, elected chief of the 
ſept, by the appellation of O' Neil. Nevertheleſ,, 
as a check upon this new chief, ſhe received into 
tavour Shan's nephew Hugh, baron of Dungannon 
a young man of a very intriguing genius. The 
diſorders of Ulſter being thus appeaſed, the quarrel 
between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, who 
had fought a battle near Dromiſh, was partly 
quieted by the authority of the lord- lieutenant, 
who was afterwards obliged to ſurprize Deſmond 
and his uncle, near Killmalloc, and ſend them pri- 
ſoners to England. 

This year, on the eighth of June, fir Thomas 
Sackville, anceſtor to the preſent duke of Dorſet, 
was created baron of Buckhurſt. And the duke of 
Norfolk, who was alſo greatly in favour with the 
queen, loſt his ducheſs this year; ſhe was his third 
wife, and he had not lived with her above twelve 
months; her name was Elizabeth, ſhe was daugh- 
ter of fir Francis Leybourne, knight, and widow 
of Thomas, lord Dacres, of Gilleſland: by her 
death the duke unfortunately ſaw himſelf in a con- 
dition to form projects which proved his deſtruc- 
tion. 

The affairs of the Low Countries were much al- 
tered during this year. The great men were divided, 
and ſeveral had betrayed the common cauſe. The 
prince of Orange was woͤthdrawn to his government, 
count Horn to his own town, and count Egmont 
continued with the governeſs, who, improving the 
diſſenſion, revoked whatever ſhe had been obliged 
to grant to the reformed. Then ſhe ſent for forces 
out of Germany, and raiſed ſome Walloon regi- 
ments. Soon after Philip II. reſolved to ſend the 
duke of Alva into the Low Countries, with an ar- 
my of native Spaniards, to chaſtize both the nobles 
and the people : whereupon the prince of Orange 
retiring into Germany, the duke of Alva entered 
the country at the head of his army, without any 
oppoſition. On his arrival at Bruſſels, the ducheſs 
of Parma put the government into his hands, and 
then the duke exerciſed cruelties which it is need- 
leſs to relate, ſince they are univerſally known: 
the counts of Egmont and Horn Joſt their lives b 
the hands of the executioner, whilſt Montigny ſut- + 
fered the ſame puniſhment in Spain, and all the 
prince of Orange's lands were confiſcated. 

On the other hand, the court of France, under 
colour of fearing the duke of Alva, who was to pals 
near their frontiers, levied fix thouſand Switzers, 
with deſign to extirpate the Huguenots, whilſt 
the duke of Alva ſhould do the ſame in the Ne- 
therlands, purſuant to the agreement at Bayonne. 
It is eaſy to ſee, that at ſuch a juncture Elizabeth 
could not attempt the recovery of Calais; it was 
ſufficient if ſhe could avert the flames which 
threatened England. Mean while the prince of 
Conde, having difficultly eſcaped the ſnares of the 
court, re-aſſembled the Huguenots, by the admi- 
ral's aſſiſtance, and had very near ſucceeded in his 
deſign of carrying off the king at Meaux. After 
that diſappointment, he went and blocked * 
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on the tenth of November was fought, at 
mow of Paris, a battle, wherein the conſtable 
de Montmorency was ſlain. This action not being 
deciſive, the prince marched to meet Caſimir, count 
Palatine, who was bringing him a reinforcement 
of three thouſand foot and ſix thouſand five hundred 
horſe : in September, la Noue, one of the chiefs 
of the Huguenots, took Orleans. Thus all the 
neighbouring countries of England, namely, Scot- 
land, France, and the Low Countries, were 1n 
trouble and confuſion, whilſt the Engliſh, by the 
wiſe management of the queen, enjoyed a protound 

ace. 

It was, however, at the expence of her own, 
that Elizabeth ſecured the repoſe of her people. 
She had to fear both at home and abroad, and 
conſequently was obliged to attend perpetually as 
well to foreign as domeſtic affairs, in order to pre- 
vent the deſigus of her enemies. The {tate of the 
Huguenots in France made her very unealy ; their 
enemies were likewiſe her's, and as there was little 
appearance of their withſtanding the catholics, who 
were an hundred to one, and ſupported by the 
royal authority, ſhe was apprehenſive that, after 
their extirpation, the ſtorm would fail upon Eng- 
land. It was ſcarce to be doubted thar the war 
which was waging at once with the proteſtants of 
France and the Low Countries, was the effect of 
the mutual councils of the French and Spaniſh 
courts, and that the deſtruction of the proteſtant 
religion was the principal object theſe two courts 
had in view; Elizabeth theretore thought it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to let the king of France know ſhe 
was concerned for the preſervation of the Hugue- 
nots, whatever reaſon ſhe might have to complain 
of their behaviour to her. To that purpoſe ſhe or- 
dered Norris, her ambaſſador to Charles IX. to 1n- 
tercede earneſtly for them, and give him to under- 
ſtand ſhe knew her own intereſt too well to ſuffer 
them to be entirely ruined. Thele threats from 
England, the reſolution of the Huguenots, and 
their aſſiſtance from Germany, produced a good 
effect, and procured them a peace; but it was only 
a treacherous peace, wherein the court intended 
only to deceive them, and which, for that reaſon, 
was afterwards called the Lame Peace. Catherine 
de Medici, knowing it would not be long before 
the war was rekindled, - reſolved to be before-hand 
to prevent Elizabeth from aſſiſting the Huguenots. 
To that end ſhe began now to hint to the Engliſh 
ambaſſador a marriage between Elizabeth and the 
duke of Anjou, who was but ſeventeen years of 
age : but we ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to ſpeak 
of the ſequel of this project. | 

Philip, who was now become an implacable foe 


to Elizabeth, as well on account of the zeal ſhe had 


ſhewn for the reſtoration of the reformed religion, 
as through reſentment of her refuſal of him for her 
huſband, took this opportunity to ſhew his enmity 
againſt her, by confining her ambaſſador, Mann, 
on ſome frivolous pretence, to his own houſe. On 
the other hand, fir John Hawkins, an Engliſh mer- 
chant, who was gone to trade in the Bay of Mexi- 
co, with five ſhips, by virtue of the treaty between 
Charles V. and Henry VIII. was inſulted by the 
Spaniſh fleet, which took and rifled three of his 
ſhips. Theſe outrages were very grievous to Eli- 
zabeth, eſpecially as the merchants loudly mur- 
mured, and were importunate for a war with Spain; 
but ſhe did not think proper then to ſhew her re- 
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fentment, for fear of being engaged farther than 


the ſituation of her affairs would permit. She had 
the more reaſon not to enter into a war of this na- 
ture, as at the ſame time the affairs of Scotland, 
which touched her more nearly, took a new turn, 
and might be to her of very great conſequence. 

While Mary continued in priſog at Lochleven, 
ſhe found means ſo far to mollify the hearts of her 
jatlors, that, on Lady-day, 1368, ſome of them 
undertook to favour. her eſcape, which ſhe at- 
tempted in the habit of a laundreſs; but one of 
the boatmen diſcovered her by the whiteneſs of her 
hand, which ſhe put up to prevent her mufflers 
from dropping from her face: the fellows were fo 
honeſt to their maſter, the keeper of the caſtle; as 
to row her back, notwithſtanding her commands, 
but ſo humane to her as to conceal her attempt, 
notwithſtanding their danger in ſo doing. Murray, 
on his part, was too ſecure to give much heed ro 
the repeated advertiſement he received of Mary's 
meditating an eſcape, and had the inſolence to re- 
fuſe a new ambaſſador from France, one Beaumont, 
a man of great quality, admiſſion to her. 

Mary's next attempt, however, proved more 
ſucceſstul. She found means, by her charms and 
careſſes, to gain the confidence of Charles Douglas 
(brother to William Douglas, lord of the caſtle and 
ile to which ſhe was conlined), a youth only in the 
eighteenth year of his age, who, unable to reſiſt the 
temptation of ſo much beauty, ſuing to him in 
diſtreſs, yielded to her importunities, and drew 
others into a plot to effect her flight; and on Sun- 
day, the ſecond day of May, while his brother was 
at ſupper, and the reſt of the family engaged in 


their devotions, he ſtole the keys out of his brother's 


chamber, and opening the gates to the queen and 
one of her maids, locked them behind her, and threw 
the keys into the loch; then getting into a ſmall 
boat, rowed her to the ſhore, where, upon a ſig- 
nal given (and previouſly concerted) the lord Sea- 
ton, James Hamilton of Rochbank, and John 
Bethunt of Pillochie, came down to the ſhore, with 
a few ſervants, and received the queen with the 
utmoſt tranſports of joy. She inſtantly mounted 
on hori-back, and rode towards Hamilton, where 
ſhe was ſoon joined by numbers of the nobility, 
with their friends and dependants A bond of 
aſſociation was formed for her defence, and ſigned 
by the earlsof Argyll, Huntley, Eglinton, Crawturd, 
Caſſils, Roſs, Montroſe, Sutherland, Errol, nine 
biſhops, the ſame number of barons, and a great 
poſſe of the moſt conſiderable gentry : and in a 
few days ſhe found herſelf at the head of an army 
amounting to no leſs than ſix thouſand men. . 
So ſudden a revolution in favour of a princeſs, 
who, but a day before, ſeemed abandoned to all 
the world, and doomed to'drag out the remains of 
a wretched life in a loathſome priſon, may ſeem to 
border upon the romantic; it may therefore be ne- 
ceſſary to aſſign the cauſes which apparently pro- 
duced this untoreſeen effect. It muſt be obſerved 
then, that, notwithſtanding the univerſal ſubmiſ- 
ſion which was paid to the regent's authority, there 
ſtill remained in the kingdom many ſecret mur- 
murs and cabals: the friends of the houſe of 


Hamilton conſidered Murray's promotion to the 
regency as an injury to the duke of Chatelerault, 
who, as firſt prince of the blood, had, in their opi- 
nion, the beſt title to that office : all thoſe who 
leaned to the ancient opinions 1n religion, were 
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naturally inclined to favour the intereſts of Mary ; 
and even the people in general, though they had 
formerly deteſted her crime, or condemned her im- 
prudence, in being ſo clofely connected with Both- 
well, the murderer of her huſband, now that ob- 
noxious perſon was removed, began to be touched 
with pity for the unhappy condition of their im- 
priſoned ſovereign, and lamented that a perſon, 
endowed with A many amiable qualities, and 
poſſeſſed of ſuch high dignity, ſhould be ſubjected 
to ſuch hard and ſevere treatment. Moved by 
theſe conſiderations, many of the principal nobility 
began to aſſemble at Hamilton, and to concert 
meaſures for ſupporting the cauſe of their oppreſſed 
ſovereign. Such was the favourable diſpoſition of 
the nation towards Mary, when ſhe received her 
liberty in a manner no leſs ſurprizing to her triends, 
than unexpected by and mortifying to her enemies. 

Among the firſt ſteps that Mary took, after her 
eſcape, ſhe diſpatched Bethune, a perſon of abili- 
ties, and one who had been very inſtrumental in 
her releaſe, with a letter to Elizabeth, to acquaint 
her with the tranſaction, and to demand of her a 
body of forces to act againſt her rebel ſubjects: 
but as Bethune was ordered, after having obtained 
an audience of Elizabeth, to proceed to France, to 
aſk an aid *from that king likewiſe, Elizabeth 
thought proper to ſend Leighton, a gentleman of 
her court, to Scotland, to aſſure Mary af her rea- 
dineſs to aſſiſt her, both with her good offices in 
the way of mediation between her and the male- 
contents, and with a body of forces if the exi- 

nce of circumſtances ſhould require it; but, as 

e was afraid of the entrance of French troops into 
a kingdom ſo nearly bordering on her own, ſhe 
begged that the difference between Mary and her 
ſubjefts might be left entirely to her arbitration, 
and that no foreign ſuccours might be invited or 
ſuffered to enter into Scotland. 

The intention of Mary was to avail herſelf of the 
general good diſpoſition of her ſubjects in her favour, 
and to have retired to the ſtrong caſtle of Dun- 
barton, there to wait till ſhe could be either reftored 
to her throne in a parliamentary way, or be rein- 
forced from England or France, ſo as to cruſh the 


oppoſition : ſhe had even taken ſome ſteps towards. 


bringing on a treaty with Murray, by means of 
ſecretary Maitland and Kirkaldy of Grainge; and 
had alſo employed Beaumont, the French ambaſ- 
fador, for that purpoſe: but Murray refuſing to 
hearken to any terms that were to diveſt him of his 
AMl-afſumed power, every thing was prepared by 
both parties to decide matters by a battle. The 
regent could get together no more than four thou- 
ſand men; but notwithſtanding that his army was 
ſo inferior in number to that of the queen of Scots, 


he took the field againſt her; a battle was fought, | 


on the thirteenth of May, at Langſide, near Glaſ- 
gow, which was intirely deciſive in favour of the 
aſſociated” lords, and the queen's troops were en- 
tirely diſcomfited. 
Mary was fo diſpirited with this event, which 
ſhe looked upon as the deſtruction of her laſt re- 
ſerve, that ſhe loſt her uſual courage, and, with a 
few friends, betook herſelf to flight, not ſtopping 
till ſhe arrived-on the borders of England. Here 
ſhe held a conſultation about the courſe ſhe ought 
to purſue, and which, in all probability, would 
determine her future happineſs or miſery. It was 


probably the late good offices done this princeſs by 
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Elizabeth, in ſending Throgmorton to ſolicit fa. 
her liberty, and the aſſurance — Bethune, — 
with her own unwillingneſs to diſoblige the queen 
of England by retiring elſewhere for ſuccour, ang 
the hopes of forming a ſtrict friendſhip with her 
determined Mary to take refuge in England, con. 
trary (as the Scottiſh writers ſay) to the opinion of 
the wiſeſt of her ſervants: but, however it was 
the reſolution ſeems to have been taken on a ſud. 
den, for, on the fifteenth of May, the ſecond day 
only after the battle, the lord Herries wrote to 
Lowther, deputy-governor of Carliſle, to know 
whether the queen of Scots, his ſovereign, might 
come ſafely to Carliſle, if ſhe ſhould be forced to 
ſeek refuge in England? But the next day, withour 
waiting for an anſwer to this letter, ſhe embarked her. 
ſelf, with that lord and a retinue of ſixteen perions, 
and landed at Warkington, in Cumberland; from 
thence ſhe was conducted to Cockermouth, and 
remained there till Lowther, aſſembling all the 
gentry of the country, attended her in an honourable 
manner to the caſtle of Carliſle. 

Mary, the ſame day ſhe landed on Engliſh 
ground, wrote a letter toElizabeth, acquainting her 
with her misfortune in loſing the battle of Lang. 
ſide, of having taken refuge in her territories, and 
deſiring liberty to viſit her good ſiſter (as ſhe called 
her), and ſoliciting that aid and aſſiſtance which 
her former profeſſions of friendſhip gave her reaſon 
to expect. The lord Herries was the bearer of this 
letter, and was charged by his miſtreſs to deliver 
into Elizabeth's own hand the very ring ſhe had for- 
merly ſent Mary as a pledge of her ſiſterly affection 
and readineſs to aſſiſt her on all occaſions. 
Had Elizabeth been left on the preſent occaſion 
to follow the natural bent of her own mind, the 
manner in which ſhe received this letter ſeemed to 
ſhew that ſhe would willingly have complied with 
the requeſt of the Scottiſh queen; but, from ſuch 
a reſolution, which indeed would have been more 
generous than prudent, ſhe was ſoon diverted by 
the remonſtrances of Cecil: however, ſhe deter- 
mined to proceed in a ſeemingly friendly, but re- 
ally cautious, manner with the queen of Scots; and 
ſoon after the receipt of her letter, ſhe diſpatched 
the lord Scroop, warden of the Marches, and fir 
Francis Knolles, vice-chamberlain, to pay her com- 
pliments to Mary; but, as the event proved, to 
detain that princeſs by fair words, in order to gain 
time for conſultation, and improve this misfortune 
of her ſiſter· queen to her own advantage. In the 
mean time Mary was treated according to her high 
birth and royalty; but, for ſecurity ſake, ſne was, 
on the ſixteenth of June, removed from Carlille, 
and lodged at Bolton, a place of more ſecurity, 
under the cuſtody of lord Scroop. 

The privy-council being aſſembled, great de- 
| bates enſued concerning the manner how to pro- 
| ceed with the fugitive queen : to detain her in 

England had many miſchiefs attending it, to ſend 
her into France as many, to fend her back into 
Scotland ftill more; at — however, it was 
reſolved by the majority to have her detained, 26 
one taken by right of war, and not to be diſmiſſed 
till ſhe had made ſatisfaction for aſſuming the title 
and arms of England, and for the death of her 
huſband Darnley, who was born a ſubject of the 
queen of England. Leiceſter, the moment that 
Mary's misfortunes commenced, became her 


mortal enemy, and Cecil had been ſo from the be- 
8 ginning. 
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It is plain, from the foregoing account, 
chat Mary had entered England without Elizabeth's 
leave, or any ſafe- conduct; hence the majority of 
the council were of opinion, that ſhe thereby be- 


ginning. 


came a priſoner. It cannot be denied that a 
ſovereign has power to ſeize a foreign prince who 
enters his dominions without a ſafe-· conduct; but 
there are caſes wherein ſtrict "_ becomes the 
greateſt injuſtice: ſuch was that of Henry IV. with 
regard to the prince of Scotland, afterwards James 
IV. but in Mary's caſe the circumſtances appeared 
{till more favourable; ſhe had been driven out of 
her own kingdom by her rebellious ſubjects, and 
forced to take the ſhelter neareſt at hand; and as 
ſhe not only was in peace with England, but had 
received good offices from Elizabeth, that opinion 
was as contrary to the law of nations, as to the 
dictates of humanity. | 
It is hard to ſay whatElizabeth's ſecret reſolutions 
were, after hearing the debates of her council; 
they probably were not favourable to Mary, for 
that princeſs having wrote a ſecond letter ot ſup- 
plication to Elizabeth, to be admitted to her pre- 
ſence, or to be permitted to depart the realm, the 
ueen returned for anſwer, “that as ſhe (Mary) 
ſtood charged by the voice of the public with being 
privy to the murder of the king her huſband, or 
at leaſt with not cauſing ſtrict enquiry to be made 
after the murderers, and with keeping ſtill about 
her perſon, or in her ſervice, ſuch as were accuſed 
of being accomplices, ſhe could not ſee her till 
the had cleared herſelf of ſo heinous an accuſation; 
and deſired to know in what manner ſhe intended 
to juſtify herſelf.” 2 
Mary, upon receiving this letter, perceived that 
Elizabeth expected ſhe was to clear her honour 


in a formal legal way, and before commiſſioners. 


This filled her with ſurprize and apprehenſion, and 
ſhe could not help expreſſing herſelf as highly 


offended (in a letter ſhe wrote to Elizabeth) that | 
her good ſiſter would not hear the cauſe herſelf, but 


refer her, who was an abſolute prince, to ſubjects, 
whoſe proceedings ſhe had no reaſon to abide 
by. However, as ſhe ſaw no other method of ex- 
tricating herſelf from her preſent difficulties, ſhe 
ſent the lord Herries with another letter to Elizabeth, 
wherein ſhe declared that ſhe would willingly vin- 
dicate herſeif to her ſiſter from all impurations, and 
would ſubmit her cauſe to the cognizance of fo 
good a friend. | 
Elizabeth, taking Mary at her word, offered to 
ſend two noblemen as her commiſſioners, to hear 
the mutual charges between her and her ſubjects. 
The noblemen named were the duke of Norfolk 
and the earl of Suſſex, and to them, becauſe of his 
knowlege in Scottiſh affairs, was added fir Ralph 
Sadler. Elizabeth then wrote to Murray, in a very 
remptory manner, to deſiſt from any farther ho- 
ilities againſt the queen of Scotland's party, and 
to appear in perſon to juſtify his conduct with regard 
to his ſovereign, before the commiſſioners, who were 
to ſit at York, on the fourth of October following. 
Murray was ſomewhat ſurprized at a meſſage 
which had ſo much the appearance of a command; 
but he had from the beginning been the abje& ſlave 
of England, and as his domeſtic enemies were ma- 
ny and powerful, and Elizabeth was the only ally 
upon whom he could depend, he was determined 
to digeſt the affront, rather than forfeit the friend- 
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ſhip of the queen by a' refuſal; . Accordingly; in 
ſpite of the remonſtrances of Maitland, and ſeve- 
ral of the moſt judicious of his party, who repre- 
ſented to him the the diſhonour it would bring: up- 
on himſelf and country, to accuſe his lawful na- 
tive ſovereign, in a judicial way, before foreigners; 
profeſſed enemies ot the Scottiſh nation, he, on the 
eighteenth of September, paſſed a commiſſion. un- 
der the great-ſeal, empowering himſelf, James, 
earl of Morton, Adam, biſhop of Orkney, the lord 
Lindſey, and the abbot of Dumfermlin, to appear 


as delegates from the king of Scotland; to whom 


were added, as aſſiſtants, Maitland of Ledington, 
James M*Gill, a Scottiſh lawyer, Henry Balnaves, 
the laird of Lochleven, George Buchanan, the hi- 
ſtorian, and Mr. David Lindſey, The comimiſ- 
ſioners named by the queen of Scotland were the 
biſhop of Roſs, the lords Boyd, Livingſton, and 
Herries, Cowan, abbot of Killwinning;z ſir John 
Gordon, of Lochinvar, and fir James Cockburn, 
of Stirling. But it is now proper to attend other 
affairs, which, having a great influence on Eliza» 
beth's proceedings towards Mary, are neceſſary to 
be premiſed in this place. 3258 
After the convention patched up between the 
queen-mother of France and the proteſtants, the 
civil war, towards the end of the laſt-year, broke 
out more furiouſly than ever in that kingdom. The 
court of France made diſpoſitions for ſeizing the 
perſons of the chiefs of the Huguenot party; but 
they were ſo much upon their guard that they made 
their eſcape to Rochelle, as the cardinal Chaſtillon 
did his, in the habit of a ſailor, to England, where 
he managed the affairs of his party with Elizabeth. 
The prince of Conde having brought the queen of 
Navarre and her young ſon (afterwards the great 
Henry IV.) to declare themſelves in favour ot the 
Huguenots, ſoon after took the field, and the be- 
ginning of the year was ſpent in a variety of mili- 
tary operations, not much to the advantage of ei- 
ther party. The queen- mother in the mean time 
renewed her propoſal, through Norris, the Engliſh 
reſident at the court of France, for a marriage be- 
tween Elizabeth and her ſon the duke of Agjou, af- 
terwards Henry III. then only ſeventeen years of 
age, and far from being a bigot to any religion. 
Elizabeth, for certain reaſons, did not ſeem td di- 
courage this motion; and the prince of Condò, 
fearing her ſteadinefs, in September this year, dif 
patched Cavaignes, one of his friends, into Eng- 
land, with ſuch inſtructions as were moſt likely te 
bring Elizabeth over to his party. Cayaignes; e- 
erted himſelf ſo effectually, that he entirely fixed 
Elizabeth in the reſolution; of powerfully aſſiſting 
the proteſtant capſe jn France, and ſhe agreed tt 
pay the prince of ' Conde one hundred thou 
crowns, and to lend him a good train of artillery, 
with ammunition. At the ſame time, perceiving 
that the proteſtants were debarred in France from 
the exerciſe of their religion, ſhe offered a ſafe re- 
treat to the Huguenots in England: upon which 
many of the principal manufacturers came; over hi- 
ther, who were kindly received, and permitted: 
ſettle at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maid- 
ſtone, and Southampton, to the inexpreflible im- 
rovernent of the Engliſh woollen manufactures; 
for they were the firſt who brought into the nation 
the art of making bays, ſays, and other light 


ſtuffs, to which we were before ſtrangers. 
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The conduct of the duke of Alva in the Net 
lands was equally alarming to Elizabeth as was that 
of the court of France: he had now eſtabliſhed the 
court of Inquiſition, he had aboliſhed all the pri- 
-vileges of the inhabitants and nobility of the Low 
Countries, he ruled them by Spaniſh laws, and 
omitted no occaſion of perſecuting with the utmoſt 
cruelty all whom he ſuſpected of tavouring the re- 
formed religion, in order to extirpate proteſtantiſm 
in thoſe provinces, and render Philip abſolute there. 
The prince of Orange had raiſed an army in Ger- 
many, with which he marched to ſupport the pro- 
teſtants; but the duke of Alva took ſuch precau- 
tions, and the prince's army was fo ill paid, that he 
was obliged to take ſhelter in France. 

Theſe proceedings convinced Elizabeth that ſhe 
had nothing to expect from France and Spain but 
to be attacked allo in her own dominions by their 
united forces, ſhould ſhe ſuffer the proteſtants 
to be deſtroyed, and put her upon a reſolution 
to aid them as above, and to ſeize upon a great 
ſum of money which was on board ſome vel- 
fels of Biſcay, that had been driven by ſtreſs of 
weather, or otherwiſe, into ſome of the Engliſh 
ports, and which the cardinal de Chaſtillon offered 
to prove not to belong to the king of Spain, but 
to certain private merchants, who deſigned the mo- 
ney to be employed by the duke of Alva to the 
ruin of the proteſtant cauſe. The ſeizure of this 
treaſure ſo exaſperated the duke, that, though 
Elizabeth promited to repay it, with intereſt, as 
ſoon as it ſhould be made appear, by good proofs, to 
belong to the king of Spain, he ſeized all the et- 
fects of the Engliſh within his power, and ſent their 
perſons to priſon ; which was returned on the part 
of Elizabeth by the like treatment of the Flemings 
in England. De Speſi, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
behaving on this occaſion with great indecency, and 
even reflefing perſonally on the queen herſelf, this, 
Joined with the treatment which Mr. Mann had re- 
ceived in Spaih, exaſperated Elizabeth ſo much 
that ſne ordered de Speſi to be confined to his own 
houſe, under a guard. 

On the fourth of October, Elizabeth's commiſ- 
fioners and thoſe of queen Maty had their firſt 
meeting, and both parties produced and exchanged 
copies of their powers. But the duke of Norfolk, 
—_ is ſaid, —— time, to have conceived 

s of gaining the queen of Scots in marriage, 
— Murray and his aſſiſtants in — 
that by his perſuaſions they refuſed to produce 
their allegations -againſt their queen, till Elizabeth 
had given them a formal promiſe under her hand, 
to paſs ſentence as ſoon as the proofs fhould be 
produced, and to ſupport the king of Scotland's 
Party, in caſe the queen his mother was found guilty; 
alleging their apprehenſions that Elizabeth had on- 
'4y in view to make the troubles of Scotland ſub- 
ſervient to her own ends. 

Mary, on her part, endeavoured to ward off their 
proceedings, by a meſſage to queen Elizabeth, 
which the lord Herries delivered in theſe moſt 
preſſing terms. 


5 &« Madam, 

Tbe queen, my miſtreſs, who is nothing ſub- 
ject to you, but by misfortune, does deſire that 
you would conſider, that it is a work of evil exam- 
ple, and moſt pernicious conſequence, to give way 
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| rurbance upon this account,” 


That her rebellious ſubjects ſhould be heard againit | 
7 


A.D. 1569. 


her; who, not being able to deſtroy her by arms, 
do promiſe themſelves to aſſaſſinate her even in 
your own breaſt, under colour of juſtice, Madam 

conſider the ſtate of worldly affairs, and ſhew ſome 
compaſſion to the calamities of your poor ſuppliant 
After the moſt horrid attempt upon the king, her 
huſband, the murder of her ſervants, and the cruel 
deſign on her ſacrcd perion ; after lo many priſons 
and chains, the ſubjects are heard before their queen; 
the rebels againſt their lawful miſtreſs; the guilte 
againſt the innocent; and the felons againſt their 
judge. Where are we? or what do we do? 
Though nature hath planted us in the extremities 
of all the earih, yet hath ſhe not taken the ſenſe 
of humanity from us. Conſider, ſhe is your own 
blood, your neareſt kinſwoman, one of the beſt of 
queens in the world, for whom you are preparing 
bloody ſcaffolds, and that in a place where ſhe was 
promiſed, and expected, greateſt favours. I want 
words to expreſs ſo barbarous a deed. But I am 
ready to come to the effects, and juſtify the inno- 
cence of my queen, by witneſſes unreproveable, and 
by papers written and ſubſcribed by the hands of 
the accuſers. If this will not ſuffice, I offer my. 
ſelf, by your majeſty's permiſſion, to fight hand to 
hand, for the honour of my queen, againſt the moſt 
hardy and reſolute of thoſe who are her acculers, 
In this I do aſſure myſelf of your equity, and that 
you will not deny this favour unto her, who will 
acknowlege herſelf obliged to your bounty.“ 


This pathetic remonſtrance, however, produced 
very little effect upon Elizabeth or her countellors, 
who had already planned out the track they meant 
to purſue. But Murray having now engaged in a 
correſpondence with the duke of Norfolk, and be- 
ing gained over by his arguments, Maitland, his 
ſecretary, the captive queen's iriend, and privy to 
the reſolution which had been formed of effecting 
a marriage between Norfolk and his miſtre.:, to 
which Mary had ſhewn herſelf not at all averſe, was 
more explicit, and opened the congreſs with a 
ſpeech, directed to the regent and deputies of Scot- 
land, telling them, „that whereas it appeared by 
the authority granted by the queen of England to 
her commiſſioners, that her whole deſign was to en- 
gage the Scots to throw a blemiſh on the reputa- 
tion of their king's mother, they would therefore 
do well to conſider carefully beforehand, what ha- 
zard they expoſed themſelves to, and how they 
would draw upon themſelves the reſentment of the 
queen, her 3 and friends, and the indig- 
nation of all Europe, ſhould they impeach her of 
a crime which muſt ſtain her honour, and in ſo 
public a manner, before the Engliſh, the profeſſed 
enemies of Scotland: what account would they be 
able to give their king, when he came of age, of 
a charge ſo bold and diſhonourable to the king, to 
his mother, and to the whole nation? He there- 
fore, for his part, thought it neceſſary to wave ſo 
ſcandalous an accuſation ; or, if they would pro- 
ceed, it was requiſite at leaſt that the queen of 
England ſhould expreſly engage to aſſiſt them 
againſt ſuch as ſhould hereafter give them any il- 


This ſpeech produced the deſired effect; the re- 
gent and deputies acquieſced in Maitland's adyice, 
and it is probable would never have departed f:0m 
this reſolution, had not Mary been weak enough to 


talk of the duke of Norfolk's friendſhip, and pro- 


ceedings 
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ceedings at York in her favour, which reaching 
the ears of Cecil, he cauſed the congreſs to be re- 
moved from York to Weſtminſter, and from thence 
ton-court, 
— : way to gain Murray over to Elizabeth's 
will, and in the _ proved the ruin both of the 
and queen Mary. ; 
ks —— ſucceeded to the wiſh of Eli- 
zabeth; Murray now thought that his beſt courſe 
was to link himſelf with Cecil more cloſely than 
ever, and wholly to throw himſelf upon Elizabeth's 
enerolity : accordingly, on the twenty-lixth day 
of November, he firſt entered a proteſtation, con- 
taining his reaſons for delaying to charge Mary 
home with her huſband's death, and his unwilling- 
neſs to do it then, were it not that he could not by 
any other means vindicate himſelf from her charge, 
which had made impreſſions upon Elizabeth, and 
her council, very much to his prejudice, This pro- 
teſtatoin was attended by an additional article of 
accuſation againſt Mary, called by the Scots an Eik, 
and was as follows. x | 


« The accuſation againſt queen Mary, entitled, An 
Eik to the anſwer preſented by us, James, ear] 
of Murray, and regent of the realm of Scotland, 
and remanent commiſſioners, appointed for the 
king's majeſty of Scotland, our ſovereign lord, 
in his highneſs's behalf, and for. ourſelves and re- 
manent ſtares and people, his majeſty's obedient 
and faithful ſubjects, to the letter preſented to 
your grace the lords commiſſioners for the queen's 
majeſty of England, at York, on behalf of the 
een, mother to our ſaid ſovereign lord, pre- 
ſented the twenty-ſixth of November, 1568. 


« Whereas in our former, upon good reſpects 
mentioned in our proteſtation, we kept back the 
chiefelt cauſes and grounds whereupon our actions 
and whole proceedings were founded, wherewithout 
ſeeing our adverſaries will not ſubmit themſelves, 
but by their obſtinate and earneſt preſſing we are 
compelled, for juſtifying of our cauſe, to manifeſt 
the naked truth; it is certain, and we boldly and 
conſtantly affirm, that as James, ſome time earl of 
Bothwell, was the chief executor of the horrible 
and unworthy murder, perpetrate in the perſon of 
unquile (deceaſed) king Henry, of good memory, 
father to our ſovereign lord, and the queen's law- 
ful huſband, ſo was ſhe of the foreknowlege, even 
to counſel, deviſe, perſuade, and commander of 
the ſaid murder to be done, maintainer and forti- 
her of the executors thereof, by _—_— and 
ſtopping the inquiſition and puniſhment due for the 
ſame, according to the laws of the realm; and con- 
ſequently by marriage with the ſaid James, ſome 


eſteemed chief author of the above-named murder. 
Wherethrough they began to ule and exerciſe an 
uncouth and cruel tyranny in the whole ſtate of the 
commoawealth ; and with the firſt (as will appear 
by their proceeding) intended to caule the innocent 
prince, now our ſovereign lord, ſhortly to follow his 
father, and to transfer the crown from the right line 
to a bloody murderer and godleſs tyrant. In which 
reſpect the eſtates of the realm of Scotland, finding 

er unworthy toregiment (i. e. govern), diſcerned her 
demiſſion of the crown. with the coronation of our 
lovereign lord, and eſtabliſhing the regiment of 
t realm in the perſon of me, the earl of Murray, 
92 


time earl of Bothwell, declared and unanſwerably 


under a new commiſſion, which 


| 


. ſufficiently, an 
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during his highneſs's minority, to be lawfully, 
9 righteouſly done, as in the acts and 

laws made thereupon more largely is contained. 


James, regent. 
Patrick, lord Lindſey. Morton. 
Ad. Orchad. Dumfurline.“ 


Copies of this eik being given to Mary's com- 
miſſioners, ſome days paſſed before they made any 
anſwer, becauſe of the delicacy of the ſubject: at 
laſt, on the firſt of December, they attended the 
commiſſion; and both the biſhop of Roſs and the lord 
Herries, by their ſpeeches, very properly took no- 
tice, that the matter had taken a new turn, and 
that the nature of the commiſſioners proceedings 
were altered; becauſe, hitherto, Mary had been 
the accuſer of Murray, but Murray was now of 
her: they therefore demanded, in the name of their 
miſtreſs, that Murray ſhould now in perſon clear 
himſelf before Elizabeth, her nobilicy, and all 
foreign ambaſſadors ; and that in the mean while, 
the parties who had ſubſcribed the eik, ſhould be 
put under arreſt till the matter ſhould be tried; 
when it was promiſed ro throw the whole blame 
of Mary's accuſation on Murray and his cok 
leagues. 

Elizabeth found herſelf under inexpreſſible dif- 
ficulties at this demand; but found means to ſhift 
it off by numberleſs evaſions; which Mary's com- 
miſſioners perceiving, and underſtanding Eliza- 
beth's drift, they, on the ſixth of December, en- 
tered a proteſt, that they would proceed no farther, 
unleſs Mary might be permitted to anſwer for her- 
ſelf: they alſo farther excepted againſt the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, and required that the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors might be added to them: 
nothing of all which Elizabeth could conſent to. 

The neceſſary conſequence of the queen of Scots 


'revoking the powers of her commiſſioners, and re- 


tuling to give any anſwer to Murray's charge, ſeem- 
ed to be, that there could be no farther proceedings 
in the trial: but though this ſilence might be in- 
terpreted as a preſumption againſt her, it did nor 
fully anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh miniſters 
(Cecil and Leiceſter in particular) who were the 
enemies of that princeſs ; they ſtill deſired to have 
in their hands proofs of her guilt, and, ia order to 
draw them with decency from the regent, a farce 
was now acted, which had been planned out by 
Elizabeth for that very purpoſe. Murray was call- 
ed before the Engliſh commiſſioners, and- ſharply 
reproved, in the queen's name, for the atrocious 
imputations which he and his aſſociates had the te- 
merity to throw upon their ſovereign; at the ſame 
time telling them, that though they had ſo far for- 
got the duty of allegiance to their prince, the queen 
would never forget the love of a good lifter, and of 
a good neighbour and friend towards the queen of 
Scotland; and ſhe therefore demanded to know 
what they could ſay in their own juſtification. 
Murray, thus urged, proceeded to produce the 
proofs of his charge againſt the queen of Scotland, 
and, among the reſt, ſome love- letters and ſonnets 
of her's, to Bothwell, wrote all in her own hand, 
and two other papers, one wrote in her own hand, 
another ſigned by her and wrote by the earl of 
Huntley, each of which contained a promiſe of 
marriage with Bothwell. There were other papers 
likewiſe, which, if not forged to anſwer the villainous 
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711 on foot, contained inconteſtible proofs of 
ary's criminal correſpondence with Bothwell, of 
her conſent to her huſband's murder, and of her 
concurrence in that rape which Bothwell pretended 
to commit upon her. 2 

We ſhall not take upon us to enter into a diſcuf- 
ſion of the authenticity of theſe letters, a ſubject 
which has furniſhed immenſe volumes from the 


pens of the different advocates ; we ſhall only re- | 


mark in general, that they were ſaid to have been 
intercepred during the ſiege of Edinburgh, by the 
earl of Morton, and that they all paſſed through 
that nobleman's hands, who was well known to be 
the leaſt ſcrupulous of all Mary's enemies; and 
that it even appears, at the time they were pro- 
. duced, Mary's commiſſioners were not ſo much as 
preſent ; and that the collation between them and 
other letters of her writing, to prove the hand to 
be the ſame, was made at a time when no friend of 
Mary's was preſent. Surely now there was a fair 
opportunity here for Elizabeth, and Mary's other 
enemies, to have juſtified themſelves to all the 
world, by ſhewing her to be a monſter, as they 
could cafily have done, had the letters produced 
been demonſtratively authentic ! 

This accuſation produced another proteſt from 
Mary's commiſſioners, on the ſixth of December, 
which ſhould ſeem to be a full vindication of Mary 
as to the charge brought againſt her by ſome au- 
thors, as if ſhe had declined to put in any anſwer 
to the regent's accuſation, or to have the matter 
farther tried, from a conſciouſneſs of her own guilt, 
and an intention to ſtop all enquiry concerning the 
genuineneſs of the letters and papers produced 
againſt her. After recapitulating the many ſteps 
they had taken to have this matter brought to a 
full hearing, and Mary to be confronted by her ac- 
cuſers, which had been conſtantly denied them, 
even though they had offered to enter deeper into 
the mattert than Murray himſelf had propoſed, they 
go on thus: | 


« Becauſe we could not obtain a direct anfwer 
to our petition and ſupplication (for the queen of 
Scots to be admitted to Ehzabeth's preſence) the 
deſire thereof being ſo reaſonable, we did ſignify 
to her majcſty, like as we now preſently do to your 
honours, conform to our commiſſion and inſtruction, 
that we conſent on no wiſe that any farther ſhould be 

roceeded in this conference, nor yet ourſovereign's 
diſobedient and rebellious ſubjects be heard, to 

ive in any pretended probation for proving of their 
aid intended addition unto the time that the queen's 
highneſs, our ſovereign, was preſent and had conform 
to the defire of our laid ſupplication. And we alſo 
ſolemnly do proteſt, in caſe your lordſhips proceed 
in the contrary, that whatſoever has been, or ſhall 
be done hereafter, ſhall not prejudice any manner 
of way our miſtreſs and ſovereign's honour, perſon, 
crown, and ſtate; and for our part diſſolves and diſ- 
charges this preſent conference, having ſpecial com 
mand thereto by our ſaid ſoverign, in caſe afore- 
faid. And alſo in reſpect that if her own preſence 
was admitted (as, all reaſon requires) her high- 
neſs would not alennerly declare her innocence to 
the ſatisfaction of the queen's majeſty, and all Chri- 
ſtian princes, but alſo would make her rebellious 
ſubjects, for their heinous and ill deſervings, un- 
worthy to compeer before any Chriſtian prince, to 
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exhibit ſo contrived and invented allegations againſt | 


A.D. 1568, 


their native ſovereign, as hereafter to the 
ſhall plainly be known. And deſire, . = 


farther proceedings, this our preſent petition 
teſtation, and diſcharge, be inſerted in this — 
ference; and that we have the doublet thereof au- 


thentically ſubſcribed for our warrant. 


* Preſented and given into the queen's majeſty', 
commiſſioners of England, by the Key A, 
highneſs commiſſioners of Scotland, at Weg. 
minſter, the ſixth day of December, in the 
year of God 1568, and ſubſcribed with their 


hands, Jo. Roſs, 
Boyd, 


Herries, 
Killwinning.“ 


Io ſay the truth, Mary's cauſe was plainly pre- 
judged, ſince ſhe was required to anſwer in a cor. 
ner to a charge of the blackeſt nature, and upon 


points in which her judges had declared themſelves 


to be againſt her; for, after her commiſſioners had 
proteſted againſt the conferences going on, unleſs 
ſhe was admitted to a public audience in perſon, 


Cecil and her enemies refuſed to treat any longer 


with them as her commiſſioners, but as her ſervants. 


There was, however, great formality, and great 


ſhew of impartiality preſerved in the proceedings 
of the other commiſſioners. 

For Elizabeth, apprehenſive that her conduct 
towards Mary might be liable to ſome miſconſtruc- 
tion, ſhe therefore reſolved to acquaint the molt 
eminent of her court with all theſe tranſactions, and 
to convince them of the equity of her proceedings. 
She convened the members of her privy-council; 
and, in order to add to the ſolemnity of the ſcene, 
as well as to ſhew her candour and impartiality, ſhe 
Joined with them the earls of Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Shrewſbury, Worceſter, Hunting- 
don, and Warwick. 

The whole proctedings of the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners were laid before them; the proofs adduced 
by Murray were examined : the authenticity of the 
love- letters and ſonnets was aſcertained by compar- 
ing the writing with that of ſeveral letters which Eli- 
zabeth had received from Mary : the refuſal of the 
queen of Scots commiſſioners -to' make any reply 
was mentioned: and after conſidering all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, Elizabeth declared, that as ſhe had, 
at firſt judged it improper to favour Mary with a 
— 7 interview, until ſhe ſhould have cleared 

erſelf from the crimes of which her enemies ac- 
cuſed her, ſo, now that her guilt was proved by ſo 
many plauſible evidences, and all anſwer denied, 
ſhe muſt, for her part, adhere to the ſame reſolution. 

She then called in the queen of Scots commil- 
ſioners, and after obſerving, that it would be more 
for the honour of their miſtreſs to continue the con- 
ferences, than to demand the liberty of vindicating 
herſelf in perſon; ſhe told them, that Mary might 
either tranſmit her anſwer by one of her own ſer- 
vants, or deliver it herſelf to ſome Engliſh noble- 
man, who ſhould attend her for that purpoſe : but 
as to her reſolution of giving no anſwer at all, ſhe 
muſt conſider it as the ſtrongeſt preſumption of her 
guilt ; nor could they ever be her real friends who 
adviſed her to follow ſuch an imprudent courſe. In 
a few days after, ſhe wrote a letter to Mary herſelf, 
in which ſhe infiſted on the ſame topic. 

The queen of Scots had no other method to elude 
theſe preſſing inſtances, than till to require the li- 
berty of viſiting Elizabeth; a favour W—_— 
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knew would never be granted: both becauſe that expe- 


Jient could be productive of no good effect, and 
becauſe it would bring matters to extremity, which 
Elizabeth, above all things, wanted to avoid. 

Mean while, in order to keep herſelf in counte- 
nance, Mary had recourſe to another device. 
Even after the conference was entirely diſſolved, 
ſhe ordered her commiſſioners to accuſe the earl of 
Murray and his colleagues of the murder of the 
king: but this impeachment, exhibited ſo late, oc- 
caſioned merely by a complaint of Murray's, and 
ſupported by no kind of proof, could only be con- 
ſidered as an angry retaliation upon her enemy. 
She likewiſe required to have copies of the papers 
delivered by the regent ; but as ſhe ſtill perſevered 
in her reſolution to make no reply, the demand was 
finally refuſed her. 

The conference being now at an end, the regent 
was impatient to return into Scotland, where his 
enemies were endeavouring, in his abſence, to raiſe 
ſome commotions. Elizabeth therefore diſmiſſed 
him, after having gratified him with the ſum of 
five thouſand pounds, in order to defray the ex- 

nce of this journey. 

"dag che 9 at Vork, the duke of 
Chatelerault arrived at London, in his way from 
France; and as the queen knew that he was ſtrongly 
attached to Mary's party, and had ſome claim to 
the regency of Scotland, ſhe detained him in Eng- 
land till after Murray's departure. 

But notwithſtanding theſe inſtances of favour, 
and ſome other aſſiſtance which ſhe fecretly afforded 
to Murray, ſhe could not be perſuaded to acknow- 
lege the young king, or treat with Murray as re- 
gent of Scotland, 

Murray having thus ſecured the friendſhip of 
Elizabeth, applied himſelf to re-eſtabliſh a good 
underſtanding with Mary likewiſe. The Hamil- 
tons and the earl of Huntley were in arms in Scot- 
land, and had taken poſſeſſion of Glaſgow, with a 
body of ſeven thouland men, intending to march 
forward and to fight Murray as ſoon as he ſhould ar- 
rive. Murray apprehending the conſequences, be 
fore he ſet out ſent fir Robert Melvill to Mary, to 

ropoſe the marriage between her and the duke of 
No folk, and at the ſame time a ceſſation of all ho- 
ſtilities between the two parties in Scotland. Mary, 
though by this time fully acquainted with Norfolk's 
intentions, affected to be a ſtranger to the motion: 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf to be ready to agree to any 
match that ſhould be approved by her parliament, 
and to compromiſe matters with the rebels, bur de- 
clined giving any definitive anſwer till ſhe was ſet 
at liberty and reſtored ; however, ſhe condeſcended 
to ſend orders to the lords of her party to ſuſpend 
all hoſtilities againſt Murray till her farther orders 
ws thus he obtained a ſafe re-admiſſion into Scot- 
and, 


Mary now began to think her troubles were d rawing 


to an end, but they were indeed only beginning. 
Elizabeth was exaſperated to the higheſt degree by 
ſome letters which Mary had wrote to her friends 
in Scotland, which, being intercepted, were put into 
the hands of the queen of England; and being 
informed that the pope was endeavouring to raiſe a 
rebellion in England in favour of Mary, by means 
of one Ridolfi, a Florentine merchant; on the 
eighteenth of January, 1569, ſhe ordered fir Fran- 
eis Knolles to remove his priſoner (for ſo we muſt 
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henceforth call the unfortunate Mary) to Tutbury 
caſtle, in Staffordſhire, where ſhe was put under 
the cuſtody of George Talbor, earl of Shrewſbury, 
Bur it is now time to attend other affairs. 

The difference which had lately aroſe between 
Elizabeth and Philip II. of Spain, brought on not 
only that king's reſentment againſt the Engliſh 
merchants in Spain, and that of the duke of Alva 
in the Low Countries, but alſo put him upon ſe- 
veral intrigues with her ſubjects, both in England 
and Ireland, in order to ſtir up a rebellion in both 
countries at a time; which being diſcovered to 
the queen by the duke of Norfolk and the earl of 
Ormond, to whom Philip had principally applied, 
the Engliſh, notwithſtanding no war was proclaim- 
ed, fitted out a prodigious numberof privateers, wich 
which they fell upon all Spaniſh merchant ſhips that 
came in their way, and did Philip's ſubjects ſo much 
damage by ſea, that Elizabeth found herſelf ob- 
liged co reſtrain their repriſals by proclamation, leſt 
ſhe ſhould thereby be forced into à formal war, 
which ſhe did not defire. The vigorous ſupport 
which Elizabeth had given to the Huguenots in 
France, and the treaty which ſhe had made with 
the prince of Conde, had fo diſobliged that court, 
that it had ordered its ſubjects to interrupt the in- 
tercourſe between England and Rochelle: this pro- 
duced a kind of a piratical war between the two na- 
tions; but when Elizabeth found herſelf embroil- 
ed with Spain in the fame manner, ſhe ordered a 
proclamation to be iſſued, © for admitting French- 
men to traffic in England as heretofore, notwith- 
ſtanding the many great cauſes of offence ſhe had 
with that court, which fhe had ſo greatly obliged, 
and whoſe king and miniſters ſhe hoped would 
amend.” | 

While the commercial affairs of England were 
thus embroiled with France and Spain, they were 
not in a much better condition in Muſtovy, through 
the avarice of the Englith merchants, who had in- 
jured the czar Bafilowitz : but the queen ſpeedily 
ſent thither fir Thomas Randolph (the ſame who had 
been her miniſter jo Scotland) to make up matters; 
and though he had no commiſſion: to treat of the fa- 
vourice point which Baſilowitz had in view, namely, 
a treaty offenſive and defenſive with England, yet 
he managed affairs ſo well, that he obtained divers 
privileges for the Ruſſia company, Shortly after 


the czar ſent Andreas Gregorewitz Saviena his am- 


baſſador to the court of England, who was magni- 
ficently received by Elizabeth. According to Cam- 
den, ſhe gratified the czar, who, by his abomin- 
able 2 had rendered himſelf moſt hateful 
to his ſubjects, with a promiſe, if ever he ſhould 
have occaſion for it, of a ſafe retreat in England. 
This ſo pleaſed the tyrant, that he ever after took 
the Engliſh company and nation into his ſpecial 
protection. | 1 
This cautious behaviour in Elizabeth to avoid a 
war with Spain and France if poſſible, and to 
ſtrengthen her intereſt by that alliance with Mut- 
covy, was ſoon accounted for, by à plot ſhe had 
diſcoyered to deprive her of her moſt faithful and 
able counſellor, ſecretary Cecil. The duke of Al- 
va had ſent over d' Aſſonville, to reclaim the mo- 
ney that had been ſeized by Elizabeth from the 
Italian merchants ; but d'Aſſonville receiving. no 
ſatisfaCtion;>returned to the duke his maſter, who 
thereupon oppreſſed all the Engliſh in his domi- 
. nions 
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nions in the moſt cruel manner. Cecil had been 
the chief adviſer of that ſeizure, concerning the le- 
gality of which the council were greatly divided in 
their opinions, and a great handle was taken by 
Cecil's enemies to inveigh againſt him, as leading 
his miltreſs into wrong meaſures, both as to the 
breach with Spain and the enormous ſums ſhe had 
fent over to France to ſupply the Huguenots. The 
chief of thoſe who ſet themſelves againſt the ſecre- 
tary. on this occaſion were the duke of Nortolk, 
the marquis of Wincheſter, the carls of Northum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, Arundel, Pembroke, 
and Leiceſter, and fir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
who, having conſulted privately together, it was 
agreed upon that they ſhould order matters fo as 
that Cecil ſhould be ſent ro the Tower. But, to 
their great ſurprize, Elizabeth, who knew that Ce- 
cil always . her intereſt to every other view, 
and that the reſt of her council were too frequently 
led to make the intereſt of their ſovereign and 
country ſubſervient to their own private intrigues, 
impoſed ſuch a profound ſilence on her ſecretary's 
accuſers, as took from them all hopes of ſucceeding 
in a like enterprize for the future. 

The propoſal, however, of Norfolk's marriage 


with the queen of Scots was ſtill very warmly pur- 


ſued, and ſome talk was likewiſe held concerning 
a marriage between the young king of Scotland 
and the duke of Norfolk's daughter, who was 
about the ſame age. But Norfolk, before he would 
reſolve on the matter, deliberated with the earls of 
Arundel, Northumberland, Weftmoreland, Suſſex, 
Pembroke, and Southampton, whom he found all 
agree in adviſing him to it; and as the duke was 
extremely popular with men of all parties, he eaſily 
engaged the principal nobility and gentry in his 
ſcheme: the lord Lumley and ſir Nicholas Throg- 
morton alſo embraced the propoſal with great cor- 
diality; and every thing being agreed upon, their 
next conſultation was how to proceed in it with 
ſafety. Throgmorton adviſed the duke to open 
the affair to the earl of Leiceſter, who, though 
Elizabeth's declared favourite, and one who had 
formerly flattered himſelf with the honour of ef- 
pouſing Mary, yet relinquiſhed all his pretenfions, 
and ſeemed zealouſly to promote the intereſt of Nor- 
folk, inſomuch that when the biſhop of Rofs, by the 
duke's defire, made that nobteman a compliment 
that if his miftreſs's marrying with an Engliſh noble- 


man was neceſſary forthe good of the two kingdoms, 


he (Leiceſter) might, if he pleaſed, be the man; 
Leiceſter anſwered, that he would have nothing to 
do with ſuch a marriage; but he would be for the 
duke's eſpouſal, if no other way could be found to 
be rid of ſo dangerous a riva}, and provided Eliza- 
beth was pleaſed with the match. 

Some little time after the earl of Leiceſter him- 
ſelf mentioned the matter to the duke, and even 
wrote a letter to Mary, which was ſubſcribed by 
ſeveral perſons of the firſt rank, recommending 
Norfolk to her for a huſband, and ſtipulating cer- 
tain articles for the advantage of both kingdoms : 
theſe were, that ſhe ſhould attempt nothing in 
conſequence of her pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, 
prejudicial to Elizabeth or her poſterity ; that ſhe 
ſhould agree to a league offenſive and defenſive be- 
'rween the two kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould con- 
firm the preſent eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland, 
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and grant pardon to ſuch of her ſubjects as had a 
appeared in arms againſt her *.” It may eaſily A 
ſuppoled, that the queen of Scotland was not lor 
in giving her conſent to what ſeemed the read 
road to liberty and recovery of royal dignity, BY 
now the duke of Norfolk took a ſtep, the moſt im- 
prudent of any he had yet taken: he communicat- 
ed the matter to the kings of France and Spain 
who were warmly attached to Mary's intereſts, and 
who heartily approved of the projected marriage 4 
treaty concerning which he conſulted foreign Princes 
while he concealed it from his own ſovereign, could 
not be deemed entirely innocent, not was it poſſible 
that a confederacy fo extenſive and complicated 
could long eſcape the penetrating eye of Eli. 
| zabeth. 

But, to ſay the truth, Leiceſter, in the whole 
of this affair ſeems to have acted the ſame part as 
Murray did, that of a traiterous ſpy, and that he 
only ſeemed to join with the Norfolk party, in or- 
der to get at the bottom of their ſecrets and ruin 
them effectually with Elizabeth; for the rumour of 
this marriage becoming in a manner public, the 
duke feared it might have reached Elizabeth's ears 
and make her reſolve his ruin: he therefore repeatedly 
preſſed Leiceſter to make her majeſty privy to ic 
out of hand, and, if poſſible, gain her conſent, 
or at leaſt know her diſpoſition on that head, This 
Leiceſter promiſed to do, but put it off from time 
to time, under various pretexts. The duke then 
made it know to Cecil, who adviſed him to g⁰ 
and acquaint the queen with it himſelf, This 
counſel Leiceſter oppoſed, promiſing to open it 
to her majeſty as ſhe went in progreſs. At 


length, when the court was at Farnham, the duke 


ſtanding by as the queen fat at dinner, ſhe took 
occaſion, in a tart manner, to bid him take heed 
what pillow he reſted his head upon. Leiceſter, 
who attended the queen in her progreſs, pretended 
to be taken ill at Tichficld ; and when the queen 
viſited him in his apartment, he ſhewed great 
ſigns of fear and trouble, which ſhe perceiving, 
asked him the reaſon. Then begging her pardon 
for having fo long concealed from her a ſecret 
which he ought to have told her, he diſcovered all 
that had paſſed concerning the duke of Nortolk's 
marriage with the queen of Scots; whereupon ſhe 
fent for the duke, and, after upbraiding him 
ſharply for preſuming to treat of ſuch an affair with- 
out her knowlege, ſhe commanded him, upon his 
allegiance, to deſiſt. The duke made her a ſolemn 
promiſe of obedience, and even affected to ſpezk 
contemptuouſly of the Scottiſh alliance. 

Finding however, that the queen gave no credit 
to his aſſeverations, and that many of the nobility, 
and even Leiceſter himſelf, regarded him with an 
eye of coolneſs, he withdrew from court, without 
taking leave, and repaired to his houte of Kenning/- 
hall, in Norfolk. He was ſo much beloved in that 
county, that he could have aſſembled a conſiderable 
army in his own defence; but he piqued himſclf 
upon his loyalty, and reſolved to return again to 
court, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to recover his 
ſovereign's confidence; but he had proceeded no 
farther than St. Alban's, when he was met by Fitz 
Garret, lieutenant of the band of penſioners, who 
arreſted him in the queen's name, and conducted 


him to Burnham, three miles diſtant from Windlor, 


— 
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where 
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where the court was now kept, where he under- 
went ſeveral examinations touching the marriage; 
his coffers were ſearched, his papers ſeized, and 
himſelf ſoon after ſent to the Tower. Leiceſter al- 
ſo underwent an examination, but received the 
royal pardon. The earls of Pembroke, Arundel, 
and the lord Lumley, were confined to their houſes; 
fir Nicholas Throgmorton and Robert Rodolfi, a 
Florentine merchant (and an emiſſary from the 
pope), were impriſoned; the earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland made their ſubmiſſion to 
the earl of Suſſex, warden of the Northern Marches. 
All theſe noblemen, as well as the biſhop of Ros, 
agreed in declaring that the marriage had been pro- 
poſed by the earl of Murray, and that neither the 
aeen of Scotland nor they would have concluded 
the match without Elizabeth's conſent. However, 
when the biſhop of Roſs applied to the queen for 
the enlargement of Mary, ſhe, in a great rage, an- 
ſwered him, that the beſt ſtep his miſtreſs could 
take would be to reſt ſatisfied, unleſs ſhe had a 
mind to ſee thoſe on whom ſhe moſt relied, ſhorter 
by the head.” 2 
While theſe things were tranſacting in England, 
the earl of Murray, on his return to Scotland, in- 
vited ſeveral of the nobility of that kingdom to a 
conference, on pretence of accommodating mat- 
ters, and reſtoring the queen to her liberty; but as 
the duke of Chatelerault, by Elizabeth's permiſ- 
ſion (who probably knew of the treachery in- 
tended againſt him), and the lord Herries, with 
the abbot of Killwinning, were repairing thither, 
in order to appear in Mary's behalf, the regent 
cauſed them to be way-laid, and conducted, under 
a ſtrong guard, to Edinburgh, and, before any of 
the other lords could appear to be preſent at the 
propoſed conſul:ation, he committed them pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle, and then proceeded by force of 
arms, to oppreſs every one whom he thought in the 
intereſt of his captive ſovereign. It is not impro- 
bable, from the general tenor of Murray's conduct, 
but he could have been content that Mary ſhould 
have been ſet at liberty, only that he was fearful 


her freedom might have brought on his own bond- 


age; nay, Elizabeth perhaps would not have been 
unwilling to have had her reſtored to her kingdom, 
but that ſhe doubted ſuch an event might have 
been attended with conſequences detrimental to her 
own intereſt and ſecurity. Thus, while they both 
regarded their own ends as the principal object, 
and her's only in a ſecondary light, ſhe had the 
fortune to be pitied, but not the happineſs to be 
relieved ; and all ſhe could do of herſelf, was to 
tie the knot of her bonds the faſter : if ſhe could 
have remained quiet, they would perhaps have 
looſened of themſelves; but now the more ſhe 
ſtruggled, the more ſhe was entangled. 

The rigorous treatment of the duke of Norfolk, 
and the impriſonment of ſo many noble lords, fill- 
ed the whole nation with terrors, and ſeveral ſuſpi- 
cious aſſemblies began now to be held in the North, 
where Mary was the darling of the people. The 
earl of Suſſex, lord-preſident there, had notice of 
this, and, alarmed at the proceedings, ſent for the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, in or- 
der to queſtion them on the ſubject; at the ſame 
time orders were ſent to them from the queen 
to repair to court, and anſwer for their conduct. 
This unexpected ſummons reduced the two earls 


to take arms before they were fully prepared; and, 
92 
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without waiting for a ſupply of men and money, 
which it is certain they had actually ſolicited from, 
and which had been promiſed by, the duke of Alva. 

The firſt hoſtile action happened on the ſixteenth 
of October, when the earl of Northumberland, en- 
tering Durham, tore the Bible and Common Prayer 
Book in the public market - place, erected a cruci- 
fix in the cathedral, and cauſed maſs to be openly 
ſaid, no leſs than fix thouſand perſons aſſiſting at 
the celebration. He propoſed likewiſe to ſeize 
York and Newcaſtle, but was prevented by the di- 
ligence of the earl of Suſſex. The rebels, however, 
ſoon became very numerous, and detached a party 
of five hundred horſe, ro bring away the queen of 
Scotland from Tutbury: but ſhe having been re- 
moved, before their arrival, to Coventry, that en- 
terprize miſcarried, They afterwards laid ſiege 
to Bernard's caſtle, which fir George Bowes, after 
holding out eleven days, was forced to ſurrender, 
for want of proviſions ; upon which the inſurgents 
fortified Hartlepook | 

Whilſt part of their forces, which amount- 
ed to above fifteen thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe, were employed in theſe operations, the reſt, 
in different bands, over-ran all Yorkſhire, while 
Suſſex, the lord Hunſdon, and the governor of 
Berwick, wcre cooped up with five thouſand men, 
a force far too weak to hazard an engagement. But 
the rebel-chiefs falling ſhort of money, the only 
ſinews of war, either civil or foreign, they could not 
furniſh proper ſubſiſtence for their forces, which 
for that reaſon could not move for London, as was 
at firſt intended, nor keep in a body longer 
than the beginning of November. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances Weſtmoreland began to deſpond fo vi- 
ſibly, that many of his men ſlunk away : the earl of 
Northumberland ſtill kept up his reſolution, and 
remained maſter of the field till the thirteenth of 
December, when the earl of Suſſex, marching out 
of York with three thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe, was joined by fir George Bowes, with a good 
body of both, raiſed in the palatinate of Durham. 
Upon this ſhew of reſolution, and hearing that 
the earl of Warwick and the lord Clinton were ad- 
vancing againſt them with eight thouſand men, 


levied in the midland counties, the rebels fled to 


Hexham, and from thence, on Suſſex's approach, 
into Cumberland, on the borders of Scotland, 
where they diſperſed, the common men retiring to 
their own houſes, and the leaders eſcaping into 
Scotland. Northumberland being found ſkulking in 
that country, was ſeized by Murray, and committed 
to the caſtle of Lochleven. Weſtmoreland took 


refuge among the clans of the Grahams and Kers, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance he made ſhift to get into Flan- 
ders, where he had a lender penſion f 


rom the king 
of Spain, and there lived to an old age. 

This rebellion was ſoon followed by another, 
ſtill more raſh and imprudent, raiſed by Leonard 
Dacres, ſecond ſon to the lord Dacres of Gilleſland. 
He was a party with the two earls in all their pro- 
es; but they breaking out into action ſooner than 
he expected or thought prudent, he thought pro- 
per to temporize; and being then at court, and 
admitted to kiſs the quecu's hand, he tendered his 
ſervice to go againſt them, and to that purpoſe was 
ſent home: but, by a ſtretch of double diſloyalty, 
he repaired to the rebels, and encouraged them, by 
all the arguments he could deviſe, to continue their 
inſurrection; then, making uſe of the letters of 
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credence he had received from the queen, he ſur- 
prized the caſtle ot Greyſtock (in Cumberland), and 
gathered together a body of three thouſand men. 
But after the overthrow of the two earls, being en- 
countered by the lord Hunſdon, at the head of the 
garriſon of Berwick, after a ſnarp battle, in which 
Dacres behaved with a gallantry that would have 
done honour to any cauſe but that of rebellion, his 
army was put to flight: he himſelf fled into Scot- 
land, from whence, ſoon after, he paſſed into the 
Low Countries, and, in great miſcry and poverty, 
died at Louvaine. 

The unhappy people who had engaged in theſe 
criminal enterprizes were treated with great ſeveri- 
ty. Sixty-ſix petty conſtables were condemned to 
the gallows, and no leſs than 7 hundred per- 
ſons are ſaid in the whole to have fallen by the hands 
of the common executioner: and the chiefs of the 
rebels, being convicted of high treaſon, were pro 
ſcribed, namely, Charles Neville, earl of Welt- 
moreland ; Thomas Piercy, carl of Northumber- 
land; Anne, his counteſs; Edward Dacres, of 
Merton; John Nevillr, of Leverſedge; John Swin- 
burn; Thomas Markenfigld; Egremond Radcliff, 
brother to the earl of Sullex ; Chriſtopher Neville; 
Richard Norton; Chriſtopher Marmaduke; George 
Stafford, and forty other gentlemen of condi- 
tion“. 

It muſt be remarked, that both theſe rebellions 
declared for the relraſement of Mary, queen of 
Scots, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and the re- 
ſtoring the popilh faith and religion; and the con- 
ſpiracy was looked upon by Mary's party ſo ſure of 
ſccefl, that ſhe ſent a letter to the ſtates of Scot- 
land, deſiring them to enquire into the validity of 
her marriage with Bothwell, who was ſtill alive in 
Denmark, in order to have it annulled, and make 
room for her intended marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk: and Murray was aſſured, by a letter from 
ſir Nicholas Throgmorton, that all the forces of 
England and Scotland were not able to prevent its 
ſucceſs. It is ſurmiſed that Elizabeth herſelf was 
terrified at their firſt appearance in arms; and that, 
to take off the equity of the demand of her rebel- 
lious ſubjects in regard to the queen of Scots re- 
leaſement, ſhe wrote to the ſame ſtates, demanding 
that they ſhould either reſtore Mary to her throne, as 
formerly, or admit her toreign jointly with her ſon, 
or that ſhe might live in Scotland with ſuch honours 
as ſhould not be prejudicial to the young king's 
authority. But after the danger was over, Eli- 
zabeth, in her diſcourſe with foreign ambaſſadors, 
affected to laugh at the whole as a fooliſh rrifling 
enterprize; and thought on nothing but how ſhe 
might diſtreſs the queen and her friends more 
and more. Camden ſcruples not to ſay, that ſhe 
entered into a private negociation with Murray, to 
deliver Mary into his hands, finding the detention 
of her in England ſo dangerous, that ſhe would 
have been pleaſed, on any ſafe terms, to rid herſelf 
of a priſoner that gave her ſo much inquietude. 
But all theſe ſchemes were defeated by the death of 
the regent, who was murdered in revenge of a 

rivate injury, by a gentleman of the name of 
Hamilton. | 

While the rebellions were raging in England, 
the duke of Norfolk, who ſtill remained 1n the 
Tower, underwent frequent examinations, to draw 
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from him whether he had any concern with the 
conſpirators z but either his conſtancy, or his in. 
nocence, baffled all attempts that way. The ear! 
of Pembroke continued inconſolable at Elizabeth's 
diſpleaſure; and his great age, his former ſ:rvices 
and his penitence, won ſo far upon her, that Qs 
ordered the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Leiceſter, and Cecil, to ſend him a letter declarin 

that ſhe took him again into favour, and was wil]. 
ing to accept of his ſervices as lord high-ſtewarg: 
but he did not long enjoy this comfort, for he died 
ſome months after. As to the duke of Norfolk 
the queen's reſentment was ſo much appeaſed by his 
behaviour that ſhe rele2ſed him from the Tower, and, 
upon his engaging to relinquiſh all farther thoughts 
of the Scottiſh alliance. ſhe allowed him to live in 
his own houſe under a ſlight guard. 

France was this whole year diſtracted with the 
continuance of the civil war. On the thirteenth of 
March was fought the battle of Jarnac, wherein 
the prince of Conde was killed; d'Andelot, the 
admiral's brother, did not long ſurvive him. Some 
time after, the duke of Deuxponts led an army 
into France to the aſſiſtance of the Huguenots 
but died there in June, leaving the command of 
the army to count Mansfeldt, who joined the ad- 
miral. With this reinforcement the admiral laid 
ſiege to Poictiers, but was forced to raiſe it in Sep- 
tember. In October the Huguenots loſt the battle 
of Moncontour. This defeat obliged the admiral 
to ſend for a ſpcedy aid from Elizabeth, who lent 
him money upon the queen of Navarre's jewels, 
which were ſent to her in pawn : ſhe alſo furniſhed 
a company of gentlemen volunteers, to be raiſed 
to ſerve in the army of the Huguenots. The cam- 
paign ended with the taking of St. Jean d' Angeli, 
which the king became maſter of before the end ot 
October. 

The duke of Alva ſtill continued his oppreſſions 
in the Netherlands. The Inquiſition, which he had 
ſet up, acted with the moſt bloody fury againſt 
the wretched proteltants; and all who had the te- 
merity to appeal to the king againſt the rigorous 
treatment they ſuffered, were puniſhzd without 
mercy : in ſhort, theſe provinces were now conſi- 
dered by the Spaniards but as a conquered country, 
and every method taken to drive them to deſpair, 

The death of the ear] of Murray, regent of 
Scotland, which happened on the rwenty-third of 
January, 1570, involved that kingdom in its for- 
mer anarchy; for, immediately upon his aſſaſſina- 
tion, a large body of Scots, under the command 
of Walter Scot, and Thomas Cart, or Ker, of 
Ferniherſt, entering England, ravaged the places 
where they came with greater cruelty than had 
been practiſed even in the moſt barbarous times 
between thoſe two nations. This ſeems to have 
been done on purpoſe to provoke England to re- 
venge theſe affronts on all the Scots without dil- 
tinction, and thus to revive the old enmity between 
the two people, and unite all the Scots againſt the 
Engliſh; whilſt the more zealous papiſts were to 
act their part in this kingdom: and, indeed, this 
intention is in a manner confirmed by an embaſſy 
to the duke of Alva from the Hamiltons, and the 
pope's bull which was ſoon after iſſued to ftir vp 


Elizabeth's ſubjrcts to rebellion, as will be hercaiter 
ſhewn. | 


— 


* Camden, p. 422, 423. 
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As Mary's party had reſolved to bring the ſtate | 


into confuſion by the regent's death, ſo they had 
addreſs enough, . under the ſpecious pretence of 
conferring the regency on a perſon to be approved 
by both parties, to put off the election of a new 
regent till the great men on all ſides ſhould concur 
in ſuch a choice: but as this was barely a feint to 
gain time to ſee how the court of England would 
behave under the late unprovoked ravages on their 
borders, Elizabeth and her council were too wile to 

ive into the ſnare; on the contrary, the more they 

erceived the Hamiltonian ſchemeto be to unite the 
Scots in one intereſt, the more they judged it ne- 
ceſſary to keep them divided, nothing being found 
more advantageous to Elizabeth's politics than to 
tie up her neighbours hands, by cutting them out 
a ſufficiency of work at home, through the ſtirring 
up or encouraging inteſtine broils and confuſion 
among them. 

With this view Randolph, who had now return- 
ed from Mulcovy and was made poſt-malter-general, 
was diſpatched to Scotland, to aſſure the king's 
party (as we mult henceforward denominate thoſe 
who headed the oppoſition againſt Mary, and had 
the young King in their hands), that ſhe could not 


ſuppoſe them guilty of being concerned in the late 


unprecedented inſult upon her ſubjects, nor was in- 
clined to caſt the blame on the whole nation; on 
the contrary, ſhe offered her aſſiſtance to the young 
king to reſettle the affairs of his kingdom, and to 
redreſs the great diſorders that had been committed 
by Mary's friends upon the Borders; adding far- 
ther, that ſhould her ſo ſriendly offers be rejected, 
ſhe was ready to do herſelf juſtice by force of arms, 
which ſhould attack, not the whole nation, but only 
take condign vengeance on ſuch as had wantonly, 
and without the leaſt provocation, inſulted her 
crown and dignity. | 

This declaration, which was delivered by Ran- 
dolph to an aſſembly of the ſtates, on the tenth of 
April, diſcovered all the meaſures of Mary's friends, 
and all they could do was to take advantage of the 
excule which the anarchy furniſhed the miniſtry 
with, namely, to put off their anſwer to the firſt 
of May, when the ſtates were again to re- aſſemble. 
In the mean time both parties ſet all their political 
talents to work: Elizabeth prepared an army to 
vive weight to her counſels, her ambaſſador artful- 
ly cheriſhed the diviſions of Scotland while he ſeem- 
ed to be labouring to promote its union; and the 
queen of Scotland's party employed the keeneſt 
writers they could engage to try what they could 
do, by publiſhing libels and the moſt provoking 
ſarcaſms upon Elizabeth and her council, to urge 
them to a general rupture. 

Elizabeth's army being ready, and it beirig ap- 
parent that Mary's party, which grew daily ſtronger, 
waited only for promiſed ſuccours from France 
and 5 to enable them to carry their purpoſes 
againſt England into execution, ſhe ordered it to 
march to Berwick, under the command of the earl 
of Suſſex, to revenge her ſubjects, to ſupport the 
king's party, and to influence the election of a re- 
gent that ſhould be a friend to the intereſts of Eng- 
land. Accordingly the earl of Suſſex, the lord 
Hunſdon, and the lord Scroop, warden of the 
Weſtern Marches, entered Scotland on the eigh. 
tecnth of April, and, in the ſpace of a few weeks, 
razed, burned, and overthrew above three hun- 
dred towns and villages but at the ſame time theſe 
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generals declared againſt taking part in the quarrels 
of the two factions, though it viſibly appeared by 
the whole of their conduct, that their orders were 
to oppreſs Mary's friends and countenance the king's 
party to the utmoſt of their power; and as the for- 
mer were not in a condition to defend themſelves, 
they could not hinder a reſolution of the ſtates, aſ- 
ſembled in the beginning of July, in the king's 
name, by the car] of Morton, the chief of that 
faction, by which they choſe the earl of Lenox their 
regent, upon the recommendation of Elizabeth; 
and he was accordingly inveſted with that high of- 
fice on the twelfth of the ſame month. 

_ But, notwithſtanding this inſtance of partiality 
to Mary's enemies, Elizabeth ſtill maintained her 
ambiguous conduct, and preſerved the appearance 
of friendſhip with that princeſs; at the requeſt of 
the biſhop of Roſs, and her other agents, as well 
as of ſome foreign ambaſſadors, ſhe now procured 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between the Scottiſh fac- 
tions, and by that means checked the progreſs of 
the King's party, when they appeared likely to gain 
too conſiderable advantages oyer their opponents. 
By this variable conduct did the artful Elizabeth 
feed the flames of diſcord in Scotland, and ren- 
dered the whole country a ſcene of deſolation and 
bloodſhed. Throgmorton, who now remained un- 
der confinement in his houſe at Carſhalton, * 
not to load Cecil with all the blame of ſo perfidious 
a dealing, which, however reconcileable it may be 
to the policy of, the ſovereign or her miniſters, 1s 
the diſgrace of honour and humanity. 

As a counter- ſcheme to theſe machinations of 
Elizabeth, ſeveral ſchemes were ſet on foot to pro- 
cure the deliverance of the captive queen of Scots, 
who was now more cloſely confined than ever; 
and the inſtruments to carry on thoſe ſchemes were 
appointed and ſupported by France, Spain, and 
the pope. Charles IX. ſent Montluc, biſhop of 
Valence, to London, to join with the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador in ſoliciting herenlargementof Elizabeth in 
a public manner, and at the ſame time to raiſe, if 
poſſible, a ſtrong party to back them, in caſe of 
need: but when not all the inſtances of theſe am- 
baſſadors wrought any effect on Elizabeth, pope 
Pius V. tried to terrify her into a compliance, by 
fulminating forth a bull of excommunication againſt 
her, which was faſtened, in the night-rime, upon 
the gate of the biſhop of London's palace, wherein, 
he abſolved all the queen's ſubjects trum their oath 
of allegiance, or any other duty to her, and pro- 
nounced anathema againſt all who ſhould continue 
to acknowlege or ſerve her as their ſovercign. This 
bull was affixed by one John Felton, who, being 
ſeized, boldly owned the fact, for which he was 
arraigned, and hanged in Alderſgate- ſtreet, oppo- 
ſite the ſaid palace. Upon this ſeveral inſurrec- 
tions preſently began in different parts of the king- 
dom. John Throgmorton,' brother to fir Nicholas, 
was detected of a deſign to take up arms, and ex- 
ecuted for the ſame. It was alſo diſcovered that fir 
Thomas and fir Edward Stanley, two younger ſons 
of the earl of Derby, by a daughter of the duke 
of Norfolk, had plotted to carry off the queen 
of Scotland, and ſet her at liberty; and as John 
Leſlcy, biſhop of Roſs, who acted as Mary's 
ambaſſador, was accuſed of being the chief pro- 
moter of theſe plots, it was thought proper to 
confine him priſoner in the biſhop of London's 


palace, 
The 
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The longer Mary continued in England, and 
the more cloſely ſhe was confined, the more Eli- 
- Zabeth found her own dangers increaſe, both at 
home and abroad. She had been this ſummer up- 
on a progreſs; on her return ſhe feigned to liſten 
more kindly than ever to the preſſing remonftrances 
made in her favour by the ambaſſadors of foreign 
powers to releaſe her captive ſiſter; ſhe even pre- 
tended that ſhe deſired nothing more earneſtly than 
to find means to reſtore Mary to her royal dignity, 
provided it could be done without danger to Eng- 
land: and, the more eaſily to amuſe and deceive 
that princeſs and her friends, ſhe, in the beginning 
of October, diſpatched ſecretary Cecil and tir Wal- 
ter Mildmay, chancellor of the Exchequer, to Mary, 
whowas * removed to Chatſworth, in Derbyſhire, 
to propoſe certain articles of agreement for her de- 
hverance. The terms were ſome what rigorous, and 
ſuch as the captive queen might expect from a 
jealous rival, whereby they bore a greater ſemblance 
of ſincerity on the part of the Engliſh court. 

& Tt was required that the treaty of Edinburgh 
ſhould be ratified : that Mary ſhould renounce her 
elaim to the crown of England during the life of 
queen Elizabeth, and her heirs lawfully begotren : 
that ſhe ſhould not enter into any confederacy againſt 
England, nor permit foreign forces to land in 
Scotland, nor maintain correſpondence with the 
Engliſh or Iriſh, but with the conſent of Elizabeth: 
that ſhe ſhould deliver up the Engliſh fugitives 
who had taken refuge in Scotland ; and repair the 
damage done to the Engliſh frontier : that ſhe 

ſhould puniſh the murderers of her huſband and the 

earl of Murray, and ſend her ſon to be educated in 
England : that ſhe ſhould not marry an Engliſh- 
man without the conſent of Elizabeth, nor any 
other perſon except ſuch as ſhould be approved by 
the eſtates of Scotland: that her ſubjects ſhould not 
croſs the ſea into Ireland, without permiſſion from 
the queen of England : that this treaty ſhould be 
figned by Mary and her delegates : thar, for the 
ratification of the articles, fix hoſtages, to be named 
by Elizabeth, ſhould be ſent into England: that 
Mary, by engaging in any attempt againſt the queen 
of England, ſhould forfeit all title of ſucceſſion to 
the crown: that Hume caſtle and Faſt caſtle ſhould 
remain three years in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; 
and ſome other fort, in Galloway or Cantyre, be 
delivered to Elizabeth, for preventing the Scots 
from infeſting Ireland: and laſtly, that the eſtates 
of Scotland ſhould ratify theſe articles by act of 
parliament.“ 

Queen Mary referred Cecil and Mildmay for an 
anfwer to the biſhop of Roſs, her ambaſſador, the 
biſhop of Galloway, who was uncle to the earl of 
Huntley, and William, lord Levingſton, who were 
delegates from her lieutenants in Scotland. Theſe 
agreed to ſome of the articles, but refuſed to re- 
nounce the ancient league with France, becauſe 
the queen would loſe her dowry, and the Scottiſh 
nation forfeit the valuable privileges they enjoyed 
in that kingdom. They promiſed that no foreign 
troops ſhould be admitted into Scotland, except in 
caſe of a rebellion which could not be ſuppreſſed 
by the domeſtic forces of the nation : that the 
queen of Scotland ſhould not maintain any corre- 

ſpondence with the ſubjects of England to the pre- 
Judice of Elizabeth, provided this laſt would enter 
into the ſame engagement with reſpect to the ſub- 
jects. of —_ : they ſaid they could not deliver the 
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prince to Elizabeth, becauſe they were not : 

of his perſon : that the demand with nos 
queen's marriage was altogether unreaſonable, con. 
ſidering ſhe was an independent princeſs : that 
the Scots ſhould not moleſt Ireland, Provided the 
Iriſh were prohibited from making deſcents on 
Scotland : that any hoſtages required, ſhould he 
given, except the duke of Chatelerault, the earl; 
of Huntley, Argyll, and Athol : that Mary ſhould 
forfeit her title ro the crown of England, accorg. 
ing to the propoſal on that ſubject, provided that 
queen Elizabeth ſhould be reſtrained by the ſame 
penalty from attempting aught to the prejudice of 
the Scottiſh queen : but they abſolutely inſiſted on 
Elizabeth's reſtoring Hume caſtle and Faſt caſtle 
to the proprietor, and refuſed to deliver any fort. 
reſs, either in Galloway or Cantyre, into the hands 
of a foreigner.” After theſe articles had been de. 
bated twenty days ſucceſſively, the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners returned, and made ſuch a report to Eliza- 
beth, that ſhe declared herſelf perfectly well ſatis- 
fied with the anſwers of the Scottiſh queen, and ſaid, 
ſhe did not doubt that the only difference remain- 
ing, would be removed at the arrival of the com- 
miſſioners from the regent of Scotland, without 
whoſe conſent the young prince could not be con- 
veyed to England. 

But it was not long before ſhe altered her language, 
but without — to alter her ſentiments ; tor ſhe 
pretended, that before the treaty could be either 
ratified or executed, it was neceſfary to have the 
conſent of the earl of Lenox and the nobility of the 
country; and it was agreed that the queen ſhould 
require Lenox, the regent, to ſend up commiſ- 
ſioners to treat of conditions, under her mediation, 
At the ſame time Elizabeth took care to ſupport 
the ſpirits of the king's party, by informing them, 
through Cecil, that all the propoſals ſhe had done 
were ſo far from being irrevocably fixed, that they 
were to be canvaſſed anew in the conference, and 
that it ſhould be her care effectually to provide for 
their future ſafety. Hereupon Lenox convened 
the Scottiſh parliament, and, laying before them 
the tranſactions in England, and the diſpatches he 
had received from the queen, they proceeded to 
nominate commiſſioners for ending the treaty; 
theſe were the earl of Morton, the abbot of Dum- 
fermling, who had been made ſecretary of ſtate in 
the room of Maitland of Lethington, and fir James 
M*«Gill, a famous civilian. In this ſituation were 
affairs between: the courts of England and Scotland 
at the cloſe of the year 1570. 

In Ireland, Connor O' Brien, earl of Thomond, 
being diſguſted with the government of Edward 
Fitton, preſident of Connaught, entered into a 
conſultation with other malecontents, to raiſe a new 
rebellion; and they had taken their meaſures ſo 
well, that they were on the point of making them- 
ſelves maſters of the preſident's perſon, and of the 
whole province, when their plot was fruſtrated by 
an odd accident : the day before they were to have 
executed their project, Fitton, who knew nothing 
of their deſign, ſent the earl word in a friendly 
manner, that the next day he, and a few friends 
with him, would come to be his gueſts. The ear), 
ſtruck with conſcious guilt, imagined that his ma- 
chinations were all diſcovered, and that Fitton 
meant to make him his priſoner under the pretence 
of a viſit, and thereupon, in a violent panic, too 


ſhipping and fled over to France, where he confeſs 
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the whole plot to Norris, the queen's ambaſſador 
there, and, by his interceſſion and his own ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and promiſes of future loyalty, he was after- 
warts pardoned and reſtored. 
This year alſo produced a peace to the French 
Hluguenots, which was concluded at St. Germain 
en Laye. This peace, though made by the 
uecen- mother (Catherine de Medici) with a wick- 
ed view, bore a good appearance to the proteſtant 
cauſe, nor could the Huguenots have hoped for 
a better, in the moſt proſperous ſituation of their af- 
firs: among other advantages, Rochelle was ſuffered 
to continue in their hands, by which they ſtill re- 
tained their communication with England. 

In the Low Countries, the duke of Alva conti- 
nued his infamous cruelties: and being in want of 
money to pay his troops, impoſed the moſt arbitra- 

taxes on the people. He not only required the 
hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all immove- 
able goods; he alſo demanded the tenth of all 
moveable goods on every ſale : an abſurd tyranny, 
which would not only have deſtroyed all arts and 
commerce, but even have reſtrained the common 
intercourſe of life. The people refuſed compliance; 
the duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient of 
hanging. And thus matters came ſtill nearer the 
lak extremity between the Flemings and the Spa- 
niards. 

We enter now upon the year 1571, which began 
in Elizabeth's court with a commiſſion to her faith- 
ful and molt truſty ſervant and ſecretary, ſir William 
Cecil (whom ſhe now created baron of Burleigh), 
and to Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter ; Radcliff, 
carl of Suſſex; ſir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper ; 
Vere, earl of Oxford, lord- chamberlain; fir Walter 
Mildmay, and fir Francis Knolles, all privy-coun- 
ſellors, to hear the reaſons for and againſt the 
queen of Scots, alleged by the deputies from Scot- 
land already mentioned, and thoſe for queen Mary, 
who were the biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, with 
the lord Levingſton*. The conference was opened 
at London, on the twentieth of February, but was 
ſpun out, in the ſame manner as the former, with 
truitleſs enquiries and remonſtrances, and at laſt 
broke up, on the eighteenth of April, without 
coming to any determination, Elizabeth's ſole aim 
ws to gain time, and to furniſh herſelf with a 
plauſible anſwer to the French king's unremitting 
lolicitations in behalf of the captive queen, who, 
upon finding herſelf thus trifled with, and that the 
treaty of Chatſworth was not likely to be ratified, 
loſt all patience, and loaded Elizabeth and her 
council with the moſt bitter reproaches. This ſo 
nettled Elizabeth, that at firſt ſhe ordered the biſho 
of Roſs to leave London, with the other por, 
lioners ; but he pleaded the commands of his miſ- 
treſs for his remaining there: Elizabeth repeated 
her orders, and he his plea, till at laſt he drove her 
to the alternative, either to ſuffer him to remain in 
London, or to deny his privilege as an ambaſſador 
of an independent princels. | 

Upon * breaking up of the conferences in 
England, all Scotland became a ſcene of blood and 
confuſion: the truee hetweeen the two factions was 
now expired, and the regent, Lenox, began hoſti- 
lities with the ſurprize of the caſtle of Dunbarton, 
which was ſtill kept for Mary by the lord Fleming, 

t in ſo careleſs a manner, that when it was at- 
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tacked, the garriſon had no time to ſave either their 
perſons, their effects, or their papers. Amongſt 
the priſoners was Hall, who had been deeply con- 
cerned in the late rebellions in the North of Eng- 
land; Verac, the French agent; and James Ha- 
milton, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, an inveterate 
enemy to all Engliſhmen. Hall was ſent to Eng- 
land, and there executed; Verac was ſent priſoner 
to St, Andrew's, but afterwards ſuffered to go to 
France; but the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, be. 
ing extremely obnoxious to the regent and his par- 
ty, it was reſolved to get rid of him at any rate; 
accordingly he was proceeded againſt as an acceſſa- 
ry in Darnley's murder, on the evidence of a prieſt, 
who declared that he had revealed the fame to him 
in confeſſion; upon which the archbiſhop was con- 
demned, and publicly executed on a gallows at 
Stirling. | 

Sir Nicholas Throgmorton during all the laſt 
year, had been kept in confinement, either in 
London or at his own houſe at Carſhalton ; but 
perceiving that the earl of Leiceſter had abandoned 
his former party, in the matter of the duke of 
Norfolk's marriage with the queen of Scotland, 
both the duke and he threw themſelves upon Ce- 
cil's friendſhip, who did them many ſervices with 
Elizabeth: but Throgmorton, being ſoon after ſer 
at liberty, died ſuddenly at an entertainment in 
Leiceſter's houſe, and the public did not ſpare to 
load Leiceſter wich the blame of having poiſoned 
him, from an apprehenſion that he might make 
diſcoveries to his prejudice. . | 

In the mean while Mary's party in England grew 
very alert, and more bold than ever, which gave a 
ſuſpicion that ſome new plot was hatching againft 
Elizabeth and her miniſtry, who being perſuaded 
that nothing but a marriage could ſecure their 
queen from ſo many conſpiracies, which were dai 
renewed, importuned her ſo much, that at 1 
Elizabeth yielded for them to reſume the negocia- 
tions for her marriage with the duke of Anjou; 
though, as it afterwards appeared, ſhe never had 
any intention that the match ſhould take place. 

Soon after the peace of St. Germain en Laye 
was concluded, Elizabeth had recalled Norris from 
his embaſſy in France, to make room for ſir Fran- 
cis Walſingham, who was a creature of Cecil's (now 
lord Burleigh), and ſent to reſide in that court, to 
take care of Elizabeth's intereſts, and to counter- 
mine the many plots which the papiſts had formed 
againſt her crown. Walſingham was in all reſpects, 
as a ſtateſman, a very extraordinary perſon: his ſa- 
gacity in tracing all the windings of a conſpiracy, 
is perhaps not to be parelleled; his intelligence be- 
ing ſo admirable, that it gave him as it were a key 


to every cabinet in Europe, This man, therefore, 


was thought the moſt proper perſon to manage the 
affair of the projected 20.7 lg and he A 
to talk at the court of France as if Elizabeth was 
ſincerely reſolved upon it, provided that court was 
equally well diſpoſed. This brought on a negocia- 
tion, which too up reat part of the ſummer, and 
was managed by fin ham, on the part of Eh- 
zabeth, at the court of France z and here by the 
F _ ambaſſadors, Mauvaſiere and la Motte Fe- 
nelon. 

Towards the end of Auguſt each party was 
brought to ſtate their reſpective demands: thoſe of 
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the court of France were, that the duke. of Anjou 
might be crowned king; ſecondly, that he might 
be joined in the adminiſtration of public affairs; 
and laſtly, that he ſhould have a toleration for his 
religion. The two firſt were points that had been 


already ſettled in the former negociation between 


Elizabeth and the archduke Charles; and ſhe rea- 
dily agreed that the duke of Anjou ſhould have the 
matrimonial crown, and be admitted to the joint- 
adminiſtration; bur inſiſted that the duke, if ſhe 
thought proper to make him her conſort, ſhould 

miſe to accompany her whenever ſhe went to 
chapel, and not refuſe to hear and learn the prin- | 
ciples of the church of England; and that his do- 
meſtics ſhould ule no rites and ceremonies repug 


nant to the church of God, and thoſe only in a pri- 


vate place, and fo as the people might not take | 
octaſion from thence to violate the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the land*.” After various conferences, in which 
the French court endeavoured to render Elizabeth 
more flexible on the point of religion, while ſhe ſtil 
perſiſted unalterably in her demand, this difference 
was made a pretext for breaking off the treaty, in 
which indeed both parties ſeem to have been alike 
inſincere. | | | 
The queen-mother of France wanted to divert 
Elizabeth from a rumoured match between her and 
the young king of Navarre, and to create a falſe 
confidence in the chiefs of the Huguenots, whom 
the had devoted to deſtruction; while, on the other 
hand, Elizabeth's aim was to amuſe the court of 


France with a negociation, which would prevent | 
52 e, which the parliament thought indecent in 
"ſpeaking of the queen, as if ſhe could be ſuppoſed 


their ſending ſuccours to Mary's friends in Scot- 
and. After this treaty was laid aide, Francis, 
duke of Alengon, younger brother to Henry of 
Anjou, was propoſed as an huſband to the queen 
of er but the ſame difficulties about religion 
.recurred, Elizabeth objected to his youth, and de- 
clared ſhe would not 18180 in any contract of mar- 
riage before ſhe ſhould have ſeen the perſon pro. 
poled to be her huſband. 
In the mean time a new parliament, after five 
years interval, was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on 
the ſecond of April this year; and as the queen, by 
the rage of the pope againſt her, was become ſtill 
more the head of the ruling party, it might be ex- 
pected, both from this incident and her own pru 
dent and vigorous conduct, that her authority over 
the two Us. — would be abſolutely uncontroulable. 
Je was ſo in fact; yet it is remarkable, that it pre- 
vailed not without ſome ſmall oppoſition, and that 
too ariſing from the height of zeal for proteſtantiſm, 
amongſt a new ſect lately ſprung up, called Puri- 
.tans (of whoſe riſe and principles we ſhall give 
an account in their proper place), and who had, in 
the former parliament, introduced ſeveral bills for 
a a farther retormation in religion, but had not been 
able to carry any one of them. Religion was a point 
of whichElzabech was extremely jealous; ſhe pre- 
_ tended that, in quality of ſupreme head of the 
church, ſhe was fully empowered, by her preroga- 
tive alone, to decide all queſtions which might 
. ariſe with regard to diſcipline or worſhip; and the 
never would allow her parliaments ſo much as 
to take theſe points into conſideration. The 
courtiers forgot not to in{iſt upon this topic, when 
the Puritans reſumed their motions for a farther re- 
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| day, to Strickland her permiſſion to give his at. 
' tendance in the houſe; but, at the ſame time, the 


a cloſe, on the twenty-ninth of May. 


ſhe was an heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel; or that 


| tended, in caſe of the queen's death, to impoſe one 
of his on baſtards on the public, as the offspring 
of her majeſty. - "ROI 


Tiſh bulls or other mandates of the-pope, or ſhould, 
by means of theſe, reconcile any man to the church 
| of Rome, ſhould” themſelves, as well as thoſe 

who were ſo reconciled, be 


A 


concerned in any conſpiracy, ſhe ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt by law, as the wife of an Engliſh 


* 


| 


diſpatched, with letters, to Philip and the pope; 
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in which many principles, very popular, noble 
and generous, were advanced; but the open aſſcr. 
tion of them was very new in England, and the 
queen was ſo highly offended with the ſpeech dt 
, Strickland, one of the members, that ſhe ſent fo: 
him to the council, and prohibited him from thence. 
forth to appear in the houſe of commons, That 
act of power was too violent even for this ſubmil. 
five parliament to endure; and the queen, fing. 
ing that the experiment which ſhe had made was 
likely to excite a great commotion, ſent, the next 


parliament was, by Elizabeth's orders, hurried to 


The following were the principal laws enacted this 
ſeſſion: it was declared treaſon, during the life-time 
of the queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not the lawfy} 
ſovereign: that any other enjoyed a better title; that 


the parliament has not power to ſettle and limit the 
ſucceſſion of the crown : whoever ſhould affert, in 
writing, or printing, that any perſon, except the 
natural iſſue of her body, is or ought to be the 
queen's heir or ſucceſſor, was, for the firſt offence, 
to be impriſoned during a year, and to forfeit half 
their goods; for the ſecond offence, they were to 
incur the penalty of a Præmunire. This law was 
directly levelled againſt the queen of Scots and her 
adherents ; and plainly implied that Elizabeth ne. 
ver intended to name her tucceſſor. 

Ir is obſervable, that the uſual term of /awfy/ 


to have any other, was changed into that of aa. 
tural iſſue. But this alteration was a fund of much 
wit and humour during the time; and ſome peo- 
ple ſuſpected a deeper defign, as if Leiceſter in- 


It was alſo deereed, that whoever ſhould pub- 


ilty of treaſon. 
Whoever imported any agnus dei, crucifix, or ſuch 
other implement of ſuperſtition, was ſubject to the 
penalty of a Præmunire. It was likewiſe moved, 
that if, for the future, the queen of Scots ſhoud be 


| read ot the queen hindered this bill from paſſing, 
being ſatisfied with letting her priſoner ſee to what 
ſhe would be expoſed, in caſe of ſuch practicts. 
The former laws againſt taking intereſt, which was 
called uſury, were enforced by à new ſtatute; and 
a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifreenths vas 
granted to her majeſty. We 'muft now turn to 
other matters. 

During the before-mentioned negociation be- 
tween Elizabeth and the court of France, the queen 
of Scotland, looking upon her own affairs as en- 
tirely ruined, ſhould they unite, tried what aſſiſt· 
ance ſhe could procure from the king of Spain, b) 
the means of Rodolfi, the Florentine, whom ſhe 


formation: this brought on ſeveral warm debates, | 


but firſt with copies of them in'cypher, and a let. 


. Camden, p. 433. 
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ence to the duke of Norfolk, recommend- 
—.— as a truſty perſon, and deſiring he would 
* him full confidence. Rodolfi, who was the 
e's private agent in England, prevailed upon 
the duke to undertake the queen of Scotland's de- 
fence, upon aſſurances of a powerful aid from the 
and the king of Spain, and the queen's re- 
ated promiles to make him her huſband as ſoon 
ſhe ſhould have recovered her liberty. 
The duke of Norfolk was naturally cautious, and 
ve his car rather than his aſſent to this plauſible 
ropoſal ; neither would he ſign the letters of re- 
commendation to foreign powers, which Rodolti 
reſented him in his own favour, and which Mary 
requeſted the duke to honour him with : however, 
he ordered Hickford, his ſecretary, who had the 
key to decypher the queen's letters to Rome, and 
Madrid, and to the duke of Alva, and then bid 
him throw them into the fire: but Hickford, whe- 
cher he was already gained by the court, or thought 
to make his own fortune by betraying his maſter, 
hid all theſe papers under a matt in his bed cham- 
ber, which proved fatal to the duke and Mary 
alſo. Theſe proceedings could not be long a ſe- 
eret in ſo prying a court as that of Elizabeth. Ro- 
dolfi, indeed, got ſafe abroad, but one Bayley, a 
ſervant to the queen of Scots, whom Rodolfi had 
ſent to inform that princeſs of his negociations, and 
had likewiſe entruſted with letters for her, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, the biſhop of Roſs, the duke of Nor- 
folk, and the lord Lumley, was ſeized at Dover imme- 
diately upon his landing, and thoſe letters were 
ſent to the lord Cobham, governor of the Cinque 
Ports, who, being a friend to the duke of Norfolk, 
ſuffered the biſnop of Roſs to change the pacquet 
for other letters of no moment: but the privy- 
council were not to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon; 
Walſingham had gotten notice of the whole affair 
in France, and was perpetually alarming Elizabeth 
and her miniſtry with the plots — againſt 
them by Mary's party. Bayley was ſent for to the 
council, and, being a ſimple young fellow, he be- 
trayed as much upon his apprehenſion as made the 
verament ſend him to be racked in the Tower, 
where he preſently confeſſed all he had learned from 


Pe 
As 


Rodolfi; and that the original pacquet he had | 


brought over, was in the biſhop of Roſs's poſſeſ- 
ſion. | 1 

The biſhop had foreſeen this, and, ſuſpecting 
that his public character would not protect him, 
prudently ſecreted al! his papers of any conſe- 
quence; and, on the thirteenth of May, after un- 
dergoing a ſtrict examination by a committee of the 
council, he was given into cuſtody of the biſhop of 
Ely; as Henry Howard, who had aſpired to the 
archbiſhopric of York, was to the cuſtody of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; and ſit Thomas Stanley, 
ſir Thomas Gerard, and one Rolſton, to the Tower on 
ſuſpicion. Hitherto nothing had appeared that could 
effeCtually hurt the duke of Norfolk; but another 
attempt, in which he was concerned, being dili- 
gently traced, produced a full diſcovery, which 
completed that nobleman's deſtiny. 

Mary had given a large ſum of money to the 
French ambaſſador, to.be conveyed to her friends 
in Scotland. The ambaſſador, as afterwards ap- 
peared, with the duke of Norfolk's privity, gave 
the money to Banniſter, one of the duke's gentle- 
men, who was to find ſome means to tranſmit it to 
Scotland; but a menial ſervant, who was not in the 
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ſecret, ſuſpecting from the weight and ſize of the 
box that mom of of gold, — it, with a let - 
ter he was alſo charged with for Banniſter, to lord 
Burleigh, who immediately cauſed Banniſter and 
Hickford to be apprehended and brought before 
the council, where, being threatened with the tor- 
ture, they immediately confeſſed the truth; and as 
Hickford, though enjoined to commit all the copies 
of Mary's decyphered letters to the flames, had diſ- 
poſed of them as above related, he now thought 
proper to put all the cyphers and papers into the 
hands of the government, together with other let- 
ters from Mary to the biſhop of Roſs, containing 
her reſolution to retire to Spain rather than France; 
her intention to amuſe don John of Auſtria, natu- 
ral ſon to the late emperor Charles V. with over- 
tures of marriage; her ſettled reſolution to reſerve 
herſelf entirely for the duke of Norfolk; many in- 
jurious reflections on queen Elizabeth; and a re- 
queſt that he would diſpatch her meſſenger, Ro- 
dolfi, with inſtructions to Rome. 
Norfolk himſelf, who knew nothing of the diſ- 
coveries.made by his ſervants, was cited before the 
council, and, though exhorted to merit the mercy 
of his ſovereign by a full confeſſion, he ſtill conti- 
nued to deny. every article of the charge preferred 
-agaiaſt him; upon which the queen ordered him 
to be ſent to the Tower, on the ſeventh of Septem- 
ber. The biſhop of Roſs was already in private 
cuſtody, and every method was uſed to make him 
diſcloſe the ſhare he had in the confpiracy : he at 
firſt alleged, that, as an ambaſſador, his perſon was 
ſacred; but he was told, that as his miſtreſs was no 
longer a-ſovereign, he could not be conſidered as a 
public miniſter, and that even if that character was 
allowed, it did not warrant him in forming conſpi- 
racies againſt the ſovereign in whoſe court he re- 
ſided. As he ſtill refuſed to anſwer any interroga- 
tories, he was informed of the diſcovery made by 
Norfolk's ſervants, and then he admitted the truth 
of ſome of the points alleged againſt him, by which 
the duke of Norfolk's guilt was more plainly proved. 
On the nineteenth of October the biſhop was com- 
mitted to the Tower, for attempting to diſturb 
the peace of the kingdom.” a4 
| While theſe matters were in agitation, Scotland 
was more and more rent by inteſtine broils ; each 
faction ſummoned a ſeparate aſſembly of the ſtates, 
and met in two different places, mutually condemn- 
ing and annulling the acts of each other; but, by 
the policy and aſſiſtance of Kirkaldy, laird of 
Btainge, governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh for 
the young king, but in reality Mary's friend, her 
party got poſſeſſion of the city and the ſaid caſtle; 
and, about the latter end of Auguſt, met with ſuch 
ſucceſs that they ſeized the — of the varls of 
Morton and Lenox the regent, and muſt have car- 
ried off all the lords of the king's party, aſſembled 
at Stirling, had not the earl of Marr ſallied out of 
the caſtle, and with his garriſon compelled the 
queen's ſoldiers to retire, who, for the ſake of 
plunder, had diſperſed themſelves carcleſly in par- 
ties about the town. In the diſorder the earl of 
Morton happily eſcaped, but the regent was carried 
off, and murdered in cold blood on the road, by 
one captain Calder, on the eighth of September; 
upon which the lords of the king's party choſe 
John Erskine, ear! of Marr, to ſucceed him in the 
regency, to the great mortification of the earl of 
Morton, who: aſpired to that dignity, and was 
zealouſly 


: 
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zealouſly ſupported by the Engliſh ambaſſador, who 
kyjew him to be a penſioner to his court. 

The impriſonment of the duke of Norfolk, and 
that of ſo many noblemen and gentlemen who had 
been committed with him“, made ſo much noiſe 

in England, that the court thought it was proper 
to ſatisfy che public concerning the ſame. Ac- 
cordingly, by Elizabeth's orders, the recorder of 
London laid before the lord- mayor and court of 
aldermen a full account of all that the duke had 
been charged with and confeſſed; and they again 
were ordered to communicate the ſame to the ſeve- 
veral companies and wards of the city. This ſtep 
had great effect upon the populace, whoſe vaſt re- 
| = for the duke of Norfolk was formidable to 

Elizabeth. 

We have little to add to the account of public 
affairs in England this year, only that the Engliſh 
having, ſince the year 1552, carried on a gainful 

trade for gold with the natives of the coaſt of Africa, 
wherein they had often been diſturbed by the Por- 
tugurſe, who laid claim to an excluſive trade to 
that country, as the firſt diſcoverers of it, Eliza- 
beth made a treaty with the court of Portugal this 
year, by which all differences were adjuſted be- 
tween the two nations on that ſcore. On the fifth 
of October this year, the famous ſea- fight of Le- 
panto was gained by don John of Auſtria againſt 
the Turks; and though the news was firſt com- 
municated to Elizabeth by her mortal enemy, the 
duke of Alva, yet, to ſnew her great regard for 
the general intereſts of Chriſtianity, ſhe gave orders 
for public rejoicings to be made all over England 
for the victory . In the beginning of this ſame 
year 1571, viz. on the twenty-third of January, 
queen Elizabeth went in great ſtate into the city, 


to dine with fir Thomas Greſham, an eminent mer- | 


chant, and viſited the magnificent ſtructure he had 
lately erected, upon the model of the Bourſe at 
Antwerp, for the uſe and convenience of the mer- 
chants to meet and do buſineſs in, when ſhe gave 
it, with great ſolemnity, and under the ſound of 
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| with the other lords and gentlemen in confinement, 


A.D. 1571, 1572. 


trumpets, beating of drums, &c. the name of the 
Rox AL EXCHANGE. This year allo died, in a 
advanced age, William Parr, marquis of North. 
ampton. 

Burleigh and his party were now very earneſt to 
bring the duke of Norfolk to a trial, and were ver 
importunate with the biſhop of Roſs to give ful 
evidence againſt him, which that prelate, with ; 
great and noble reſolution, refuſed, inſiſting on the 
promiſe that had been made him by the council at 
a former examination, that nothing of what he 
ſaid ſhould be made uſe of to accuſe any man; and 
declaring that, as he had never conferred with the 
duke himſelf on any of the matters in queſtion, but 
only with his ſervants, what he could ſay would not 
affect him; and he muſt at the ſame time publicly 
profeſs before the court, that he never heard him 
in all his life ſpeak one word at any time that was 
againſt his duty to his queen and country, This 
made them think it improper to produce him in 

erſon, though Baſham, the queen's ſerjeant at law 
in breach of the ſolemn promiſes of the council 
made uſe of his confeſſion at the duke's trial, who, 
on the ſixteenth of January, 1572, was brought, 


by water to Weſtminſter-hall, the ſtreets being 
lined with ſoldiers, and the guards doubled at 
Whitehall, and arraigned before a jury of twenty. 
ſix peers, George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſitting as lord high-ſteward. The articles upon 
which he was accuſed, wert as follow: 

« That, in the eleventh year of queen Eliza. 
beth, and afterwards, he had entered into a treaſon- 
able conſpiracy about depoſing her from the throne, 
and taking away her life, and invading the king. 
dom, by raiſing war, and bringing in a foreign 
power, 

That though he knew for certain, that Mary, 
late queen of Scots, had uſurped the crown of 
England, with the title and arms thereof; yet he 
had treated about a marriage with her (witout ac- 


quainting the queen) and had lent her a great ſum 


» Theſe were the earls of Arundel and Southampton, the 
lords Lumley and Cobham, with his brother Thomas, and 
Lowther, Powel, Gooder, and fir Henry Piercy. 

+ Pope Pius V. ont of his great zeal for Chriſtianity, had 
endeavoured to ſtir up ſeveral of the princes of Chriſtendom 

. againſt the Turks, who were by this time become very formi- 
dable ; but there was only Philip II. who took part with the 
Pope in his defi He alone, of all the Catholic princes, 

was ſufficiently rich to anſwer the prodigious expence of the 
neceſſary armament; and was alone able, by * — regulations 
of his government, to carry this project into ſpeedy execution. 
He was principally intereſted in this, through the neceſſity there 
was of ſecuring his Italian dominions, and the places he poſ- 
ſeſſed on the coaſt of Barbary, from the inſults of the Ottoman 
fleet ; accordingly he entered into an alliance with the Vene- 
tians, though- always their ſecret enemy in Italy, againſt the 
| Turks, whom he feared till more. 
Never was ſo large an armament fitted out with ſo much ex- 
ition. Two hundred gallies, fix large galeaſſes, twenty- 
ve ſhips of war, with fifty ſail of tranſports, were all ready in 
the ports of Sicily by the month of September, which was leſs 
than ſixe months after the taking of . The one half 
of this armament was furniſhed by Philip ; the Venetians 
were at the charge of two thirds of the other half, and the reſt 
was ſupplied by the pope. The command of the fleet was 
given to the famous don John of Auſtria, natural ſon to 
the emperor Charles V. and Marc Antonio Colonna com- 
manded under him, in the pope's name, 

Hiſtorians tells us, that there were no leſs than fifty thouſand 
6gating men on board this fleet. Nothing but exaggerations 
are to be found in the accounts of battles. A fleet of two hun- 
dred and fix gallies, and twenty-five other ſhips, could not 
contain at molt more than twenty-thouſand fighting men. The 

. 'Purkith fleet alone was ſtronger than the three Chriſtian ſqua- 
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drons all together: it was compoſed of about two hundred 
and fifty gallies. The two fleets met in the gulph of Lepanto, 
the ancient Naupattus, not far from Corinth. — ſince the 
famous battle of Actium, had ſo numerous a fleet been ſeen ia 
the Grecian ſeas, nor ſo memorable an engagement. The 
Turkiſh gallies were worked by Chriſtian ſlaves, and the 
Chriſtian gallies by Turks, whowere, againſt their wills, obliged 
to ſerve againſt their country. 

The two fleets engaged with all the ancient and modern 
weapons of offence ; ſuch as arrows, long javelins, grenades, 
grappling-irons, cannon, muſkets, ſpears and ſabres. Moſt of 
the 72 were grapple together, and the ſoldiers fought 
hand to hand on their decks, as on a field of battle. At length 
the Chriſtians gained the victory, which was the more glorious, 
as being the firlt of its kind. 

Don John of Auſtria, and the Venetian admiral Veniero, 
attacked the ſhip which carried the Turkiſh admiral Ali, who 
was taken with his galley, and his head ſtruck off, and hoiſted 
upon his own flag-ſtaff. This was abuſing the rights of war; 
but thoſe who had flayed Bragadino in Famagoſta, did not de- 
ſerve better treatment. The 'Turks loſt above one hundred and 
fifty ſhips in this engagement. It is difficult to tell the num- 
ber of lain: ſome make them amount to fifteen thouſand; 
about five thouſand Chriſtian captives were ſet at liberty. 
Venice celebrated this victory with ſuch feaſts as ſhe alone 
was capable of giving at that time. Conſtantinople was in 
the utmoſt conſternation ; and pope Pius V. when he received 
the news of this ſignal victory, the honour of which was 
aſcribed to the generaliſſimo don John, but in which the 
Venetians had the greateſt ſhare, cried out in a tranſport of joy: 
There was a man ſent from God, and his name was John!) 
words that were afterwards applied to John Sobieſki, or of 
Poland, when he delivered Vienna, Volt. Gen, Hiſt, vol. v. 
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of money, contrary to what he had promiſed under 
d. | 

[é though he was ſure that the earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Markenfield, 
and others, had raiſed a rebellion againſt the queen, 
and were driven into Scotland, yet he had ſupplied 
them with money. | 

« That, in the thirteenth year of the queen's 
reign, he had, by his letters, craved auxiliary 

forces of pope Pius V. the queen's profeſſed ene- 
my, of the Spaniard, and the duke of Alva, to ſet 
the queen of Scots at liberty, and reſtore the popiſh 
religion in England. _ a 
« Laſtly, That he had relieved Herries, the 
Scot, and other the queen's enemies, in Scotland.“ 

The duke deſired that he might be allowed 
counſel to plead for him, and that he might be 1n- 
ſormed which were articles of treaſon, and which 
not; but both his requeſts were refuſed. It was on 
the two ſuppoſitions, that Mary, and the lords of 
her party, were enemies to Elizabeth and her 
crown, that the charge of high-treaſon was chiefly 
founded againſt the duke, who was by his peers 
found guilty, to the aſtoniſhment of every unpre- 
judiced perſon, the infinite concern of all good men, 
and the grief of the people in general; for no pub- 
lic evidence that could convict him of high-treaſon, 
was produced againſt him, nor were the witneſſes 
brought into court, as the ſtarute of 5 & 6 Edw. 
VI. required“: nor had he the ſmalleſt indulgence, 
or opportunity to prepare his defence. Ir 1s true, 
while in the Tower, he confeſſed ſo much, that it 
was thought he came within the exception of the 
above mentioned ſtatute, which, in caſe of volun- 
tary confeſſion, diſpenſes with the producing wit- 
neſſes in court; but ſtill the proceeding againſt 
him was inhuman and ungenerous. The reader 
may ſce a full account of the above in Camden, and 
in the Collection of State Trials. 

The condemnation of a nobleman ſo high in 
rank, and fo dear to the people, revived the com- 
paſſion of the public for his fate; and ſeveral plots 
were laid for his deliverance, which coming to the 
knowlege of Elizabeth, ſhe thought no remedy 
was ſo effectual againſt the danger of the times as a 
parliament, which was ſuddenly ſummoned to meet 
at Weſtminſter, on the eighth of May. In the 
mean time the Spaniſh ambaſſador was ordered to 
quit the kingdom, for having entered into a plot 
with one Mather and Barney, two deſperate ruf- 
fians, to kill both the queen and ſecretary * 
and ſet the duke of Norfolk at liberty. Mather 
confeſſed, that he had been offered money by the 


ambaſſador and his ſecretary, to kill Burleigh; and 


Hall, another aſſaſſin in the plot, ſwore the ſame; 
upon which they were all three executed. 


The diſgraceful diſmiſſion of the Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſador was ſo highly reſented by Philip, that he or- 
dered all the Engliſn ſubjects in Spain to be im- 
priſoned, and their effects confiſcated, and prohi- 
bited all commerce between the two nations. His 
reſentment was very little regarded by Elizabeth, 
who, in the month of April, concluded a defenſive 
league, at Blois, with Charles IX. of France, by 


which both parties agreed to aſſiſt each other againſt 


all invaſion: they agreed that no innovation ſhould 
be made in the kingdom of Scotland; but that 
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they ſhould jointly defend it from all foreigners ; 
and it was ſtipulated, that in caſe any Engliſh ſhips 


ſhould be taken or ſeized in the Low Countries, 
or in Spain, the French king ſhould ſolicit reſtitu- 
tion at the court of Madrid, or, that interceſſion 
failing, make repriſals upon the Spaniſh and Fle- 
miſh tubjects in his dominions; Elizabeth engagi 
to act in the ſame manner in his behalf, The lo 
high-admiral Chnton, now created earl of Lincoln, 
was ſent, with a magnificent train, to Paris, toſee 
this treaty ratified by Charles ; and the marſhal de 
Montmorency arriving in England, to procure 
Elizabeth's ratification, was inveſted with the order 
of the Garter. Immediately after this event the 
poſt of lord-keeper of the great-ſeal, vacant by the 
death of the old marquis of Wincheſter, was con- 
ferred upon lord Burleigh ; the privy-ſeal was 
given to the lord Effingham; the earl of Suſſex 
was appointed lord-chamberlaia of the houſhold ; 
and ſecretary Smith made chancellor of the order 
of the Garter, About the ſame time (namely, 
the fourth of April) the queen favoured Walter 
d'Evreux, or Devereux, with the title of earl of 
Eſſex, he being, a deſcendant of the noble family 
of Bourchier, formerly earls of Eſſex, by the 
grand-mother's fide. _ 10 
The parliament meeting in May, according to 
its ſummons, the commons addreſſed the queen 
that the duke of Norfolk might be put to death 
without farther delay, alleging this ſtep was neceſ- 
ſary for her own preſervation and the peace of the 
kingdom. Elizabeth had hitherto, from a tender- 
neſs which ſhe well knew how to affect, delayed 
to order the duke's execution; but now pretending 
that ſhe could no longer reſiſt the importunities: ot 
her people, ſhe ſigned the fatal warrant, and the 
duke was brought to execution on Tower-hill, oa 
the ſecond of June. His. behaviour was, as it had 
been all along, calm and decent; he bewailed his: 
having broken his faith with Elizabeth, by regew+ 
ing his intrigues with Mary; but to the laſt denied 
his having conſented to deprive Elizabeth of her 
crown, to invade. the kingdom, or to deſtroy;the 
city of London; and openly declaring. that he died 
in the proteſtant faith of the church of England, 


and refuſing to have his eyes blinded, as being, he: 
ſaid, fearleis of death, he received the ſtroke that 
finiſhed his life. #0524) 8.2000 2% 4 

Thus fell Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, 
the firſt nobleman in England. He was grand · ſon 
to Thomas Howard, ſecond duke of Norfolk, and 
lord high · treaſurer under Henry VIII. and fon to 
Henry, earl of Surry, who was beheaded by that 
prince, in the beginning of the year 1547. This 
Thomas was born in 1536, and ſucceeded his 
grand-father in his title: queen Elizabeth honour- 
ed him with the order of the Garter, ſoon after her 
acceſſion to the throne, and advanced him to the 
poſt of lievtenant- general of ker forces North of 
the Humber. We have already ſhewn, in the 
courſe of this reign, how he fell under diſgrace 
with his ſovereign, on account of his propoſed 
pair, with the queen of Scots, and that he had 
promiſed, under his hand, never more to concern 
himſelf in that affair without the queen's approba- 
tion; notwithſtanding which, and the danger that 
attended the breach of his engagements wich a 


See p. 310, of this volume. 
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princeſs of Elizabeth's jealous and arbitrary tem- 
Per, he again countenanced the propoſal, which 
ended in his ruin. All of his family had firmly ad- 
hered to the catholic religion except this duke, who 
embraced proteſtantiſm in the beginning of Eliza- 
beth's reign; and as he declared he died in the re- 
formed religion, charity forbids us to diſpute the 
truth of his dying aſſertion. He had been thrice 
married: firſt to Mary, daughter to Henry Fitz 
Allan, earl of Arundel, by whom he had one ſon, 
named Philip ; ſecondly, to Margaret, daughter 
to Thomas, ford Arundel, by whom he had two 
ſons and two daughters; and laſtly, to Elizabeth, 
daughter to ſir Francis Leybourn, knight, by 
whom he had no iſſue. | 

Some few days after the duke's execution, queen 
Elizabeth ſent William, lord Delawar, fir Ralph 
Sadler, Dr. Wilſon, and Thomas Bromley, eſq. to 
the queen of Scots, now overwhelmed with mourn- 
ing, to expoſtulate with her by way of accuſation, 
for that ſhe had uſurped the title and arms of the 
crown of England, and had not renounced the ſame, 
as was agreed upon in the treaty of Edinburgh: 
that, for the full poſſeſſing herſelt thereof, ſhe had 
treated of a marriage with the duke of Norfolk, 
without acquainting the queen therewith ; for the 
conſummation whereof, and the freeing the duke 
out of the Tower by force of arms, ſhe had uſed 
all methods poſſible by her : that ſhe had raifed a 
rebellion in the North, relieved notorious rebels in 
Scotland and Flanders, petitioned for a foreign aid 
from the Spaniard and others, by Rodolfi, an Ita- 
lian, in order- to invade England ; and conſpired 
with certain of the Engliſh, who ſhould free her 
out of priſon, and declare her queen of England: 
that ſne had received letters from the pope, where- 
in' he promiſed to cheriſh her as a hen doth her 
chickens, and eſteem them true ſons of the church 
who ſhould ſtand for her: laſtly, that ſhe had pro- 
cured the pope's bull againſt the queen, and per- 
mitted her party in foreign parts to ſtyle her pub- 
licly:queen of England. To all which Mary an- 
fiocres in general terms, infifting upon her being 
born of the blood-royal of England; and deſiring 
that, if there were any malpractices laid to her 
charge, ſhe might be allowed to give in her perſo- 
nal anſwer at the next ſeſſion of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment“. However, as there was no deſign at pre- 
ſent to bring her to a trial, the affair reſted there; 


only Elizabeth thought convenient to confine her 


* 


very time he ſhewed the greateſt deſire to live in a 
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good ſiſter more cloſely, and to reduce the number 
of her domeſtics. 

All this time Scotland was diſtreſſed with a more 
cruel civil war than ever, and for two months ng 
quarter was given on either ſide, At laſt the tuo 
courts of France and England order-d their mini- 
ſters, le Croc and Randolph, to mediate a ceſſa. 
tion of arms, which they effected, from the firſt 
of Auguſt to the firſt of October. The earl of 
Morton was generally looked upon as the author 
of thoſe violences, and it was owing to him, that, 
contrary to the general ſenſe of the Scots, the ear] 
of Northumberland was now delivered up to the 
lord Hunſdon, and by him conveyed to York, 
where he was beheaded. The earl of Marr, the 
new regent of Scotland, though a wiſe and virtu- 
ous man, found himſelf roo weak to withſtand 
Morton, even after. he perceived that he was the 
tool of the Engliſh, and that nothing was done but 
by his direction and advice. Killigrew, who was 
ſent to ſucceed Randolph in Scotland, confeſſed 
privately to fir James Melvill, that the Engliſh 
court depended upon Morton only, as its friend in 
Scotland; and that, unleſs Mary's party could 
bring him over, they were to expect no favour from 
England. Ledington had been ſenſible of this ſome 
time, and ſir James Melvill dealt ſo earneſtly with 
the regent, that a coalition between him and Mary's 
friends in the caſtle was actually formed, and upon 
the point of being declared, when the regent, af. 
ter dining at Morton's houſe, was ſeized with a 
fudden illneſs which carried him off +. 

Notwithftanding the great ſolemnity and pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip and ſincerity on both ſides, 
with which the treaty of Blois had been ſworn to 
and ratified by Elizabeth and Charles IX. of France, 
the remainder of that monarch's life was conſtantly 
por; angen in ſome action that proved his intentions 
to be never to perform any one of the articles, any 
farther than they, or any of them, might ſerve to 
cover ſome baſe and diſhonourable deſign ; his 
chief drift being to tie Elizabeth's hands, and to 
lull the Huguenots in his kingdom into a careleſs 
ſecurity, till he could effect his bloody purpoſe of 
totally exterminating their ſect, of which the maſ- 
ſacre of ſeveral thouſands of them, in cold blood, on 
St. Bartholomew's day this year, under the royal 
inſpection at Paris, and openly approved of by 
the pope, was a melancholy carneſtf. And at the 


good 
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I As the particulars of this bloody maſlacre are not properly 
introducible into the body of our hiſtory, and yet may not be 
unacceptable to the Rods r, we have reſerved the ion of 
them for this note. | 

This inhuman butchery, which was deviſed by the order, 
and under the immediate inſpection, of Charles IX. and the 
queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, evince them to be two 
monſters of perſidy and diſſimulation. This dreadful day had 
been meditated and planned for above two years. It is hard 
to ſay, how a woman like Catherine de Medicis, brought up in 
the midſt of pleaſures, and to whom the Huguenot dad 

iven the leaſt umb of any, could have been capable of 
ing ſo barbarous a reſolution. It is ſtill more ſurprizing 


in a young king, not quite twenty years of age. is plot 
was laid wich — AAmalades as the action itſelf was — 
rible. | 


The queen of Navarre was decoyed to Paris by a propoſal 
of gs between her fon, who was afterwards Henry IV. 
and the priecel Margaret, ſiſter to Charles IX. the reigning 
king. The ſame pretence was uſed for alluring thither Henry, 
then prince of Bearn, and his uncle the prince of Conde. The 
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which had been preſented to him, was wounded by a ſhot from 


admiral Coligni was invited by Charles, with a promiſe of 
declaring him general in a war againſt Spain in the Low 
Countries, and Coligni was accompanied by other chiefs of the 
Huguenots, depending upon the peace which had been lately 
ratified. The queen of Navarre died ſuddenly, not without 
ſuſpicion of poiſon. The admiral going home to his own 
1 gin 8, about eleven in the forenoon, and reading a petition 


a window, fired by one Maurevel, hired for that purpole. 
The king viſiting him in the afternoon, expreſſed the utmoſt 
concern for his difaſter, and aſſured him he would take ample 
vengeance of the aſſaſſin and his abettors. This perfidious 
prince had, with his mother and council, already projected 
the ſcheme, which was now ＋ in execution on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew. The duke of Guiſe, who was at the head of 
this ſnocking enterprize, communicated the king's intention to 
the preſident Charon, intendant of Paris, who ordered the 
captains of the different wards to arm the burghers privately : 
that at the alarm, which would be rung on the bell of the 
palace-ctock, the citizens ſhould place lights in their windows, 
then break into the houſes of the Huguenots, and put them all 
to the ſword, without diſtinction. About midnight the duke 
of Guile, accompanied by the duke d'Aumale, the 9 
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underſtanding with Elizabeth, he was taking 
rivate meaſures to cauſe her diſturbances both in 
F gland and Scotland, of which her watchful and 
fairhful ambaſſador, Wallingham, gave her ſuffi- 
cient notice; yet, though Elizabeth could not 
longer depend upon ſuch an ally, having a mind to 
ſee a little farther into the deſigns of her enemies, 
ſhe kept an outward appearance of friendſhip with 
Charles, and even carried her political diſſimula- 
tion ſo far as to ſtand god-mother to his new- 
born daughter, and to countenance a renewed 
ropoſal of marriage with his brother, the duke of 
Alengon, to the great ſurprize and terror of the 
Huguenots, who dreaded the moſt fatal effects 
from the growing union betwixt England and 
France. : 

But though Elizabeth ſo cautiouſly avoided the 
coming to extremities with Charles, whoſe union 
with the courts of Spain and Rome for the exter- 
mination of the proteſtants filled her with very diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſions, ſhe gave all the aſſiſtance 
in her power to ſuch of that ſect as lived near the 
frontiers, and, immediately on the firſt news of the 
maſſacre of their brethren, fled into England; and 
when the French ambaſſador preſumed to make a 
propoſal from his maſter to have them delivered up 
as rebellious fugitives, Elizabeth plainly told him, 
that humanity would not ſuffer her to ſhut the door 
againſt ſo many wretches, who were driven by the 
barbarity of their enemies to ſerk refuge in her 
country. | 

Mean while ſhe prepared herſelf for that attack 
which ſeemed to threaten her from the combined 
power and violence of the Romaniſts, as ſhe, not 
without reaſon, looked upon the late maſſacre as 
the overt · act of the league of Bayonne, which had 
been formed for the extinction of the proteſtant 
religion. She therefore fortified Portſmouth, put 
her fleet in order, exerciſed her militia, cultivated 
popularity with her ſubjects, not only by reſtoring 
ſeveral ſums of money ſhe had borrowed of them 
for her own uſe, but alſo by freeing England at 
this time of the debts which her father and brother 
had contracted with foreign courts, and were in- 
creaſed by yearly intereſt : ſhe alſo cauſed the obli- 
gations the city of London had given for thoſe ſums 
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tobe remitted, tothe great joy of the citizens. Butwe 
are now to attend the concerns of the Netherlands. 

The ſame principles which had engaged Eliza- 
beth to ſupport the Huguenots in France, would 
have led her to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed proteſtants in 
the Low Countries, but the mighty power of Phi- 
lip, the tranquility of all his other dominions, -and 
the great force which he maintained in theſe mu- 
tinous provinces, kept her in awe, and obliged het, 
notwithſtanding all temptations and provocations, 
to preſerve ſame terms of amity with that monarch; 
and Philip having remonſtrated to her, by a new 
ambaſſador, that many of the Flemiſh exiles, who 
infeſted the ſeas and deſpoiled his maſter's ſubjects, 
were harboured and entertained in England, con- 
trary to the leagues ſubſiſting between the two 
courts, Elizabeth thought proper to iſſue a procla- 
mation, that all the Flemiſh, ſuſpected of rebellion, 
ſhould forthwith depart the realm: a proclamation 
which, in its effect, was fo far from anſwering the 
views of the Spaniards, that ir proved extremely 
prejudicial to their intereſts. Theſe deſperate exiles, 
finding no longer any poſſibility of ſubliſtence, were 
forced to undertake the moſt perilous attempts. 
William Vandermark, lord of Luney, a Nether- 
lander of diſtinction, with a great number of his 
countrymen, leaving England in the beginning of 
April, ſurprized the Brill“ firſt, and then Fluſh- 
ing; and, before the end of this year, almoſt the 
whole provinces of Holland and Zealand had re- 
volted from the Spaniards, and openly declared 
againſt the tyranny of the duke of Alva, whom 
they, by their late ſucceſsful efforts, excluded from 
the ſea. This neglect of the ſea · coaſts of the Low 
Countries was accounted an irreparable overſight 
in the duke of Alva, who was, in other reſpects, a 


the proteſtants to hold out ſo long as — di 
againſt all the power of Philip; it likewiſe en- 
couraged Elizabeth, who had now a ſtrong fleet at 
ſea, by which a ſafe communication could be kept 
up with the Netherlands, to permit her ſubjects to 
go over to ſerve in Flanders, as in a ſchool of war, 
either under the prince of Orange , or the duke 
of Alva, as their affections ſnould direct them. 
Some of the popiſh affected went to the Spaniards, 


of France, a number of officers, and three hundred choice 
ſoldiers, marched to the admiral's hotel, broke open the gates, 
and entered the houſe. A colonel and two other deſperadoes 
going up ſtairs to the admiral's apartment, butchered him 
without queſtion, and threw his body out of the window. All 
his domeſtics met with the ſame fate, while the trained-bands 
ated the ſame tragedy in the Louvre, as well as within the 
city. Two thouſand perſons were maſſacred that night, and 
a great number periſhed next day. At the ſame time the Hu- 
rome were ſacrificed in like manner by orders from court, at 

caux, Orleans, Troye, Bourges, Angers, Tholouſe, Rouen, 
and Lyons, The mangled body of the admiral was inſulted by 
the populace, and hung upon the gibbet of Montfaucon. The 
young king of Navarre and his coutin, the prince of Conde, were 
cloſetted by the king, who told them, that if they refuſed to 
embrace the Roman catholic religion, they ſhould not be alive 
in three days. The parliament being aſſembled, and informed 
by their ſovereign of oh the ſteps he had taken, in conſequence 
(as he ſaid) of a conſpiracy againſt the catholics, the preſident, 
who was father to the celebrated hiſtorian Thuanus, harangue 
in —— of the king's conduct; and the advocate- general pro- 
poſed that the admiral and his accomplices might be proceeded 
againſt in form of law. Accordin » the murdered Coligni 
was tried, condemned, and pam In a word, thi 
whole affair was one of the mott infamous plans of perfidious 
cruelty that ever was executed, and leaves an indelible tain 
on the French nation, 

* A fortified town at the mouth of the river Maes, in the 


in effigy. 


d er who ſerved under that 
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iſle of Voorn, in Holland, five miles diſtant from Helvoetſſuys. 
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t William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, defcended from a 
ſovereign family of great luſtre and antiquity in Germany, 
inheriting the poſſeſſion of a ſovereign family in France, on 
account of his noble birth and immenſe riches. as well as his 
perſonal virtues, was univerſally as the greateſt ſub. 
ject who lived in thoſe provinces. He had oppoſed, by all 
regular and dutiful means, the progres of the Spaniſh uſ 
tions; and when Philip conducted his army into the Nether- 
lands, and aſſumed the government, this prince, well ac- 

uainted with the violent character of the man, and tyrannical 
Girl of the court of Madrid, wiſely fled from the danger 
which threatened him, and returned to his paternal eftate and 
dominions in Germany. He was cited to appear before Alva's 
tribunal ; was condemned in his abſence, declared a rebel, 
and his ample poſſeſſions in the Low Countries were confiſcated. 
In revenge, he levied an army of proteſtants in the empire, and. 
made ſome attempts to reſtore the Flemings to liberty, but was 
ſtill repulſed by the vigilance and military conduct of Alva; 
and by the great bravery as well as diſcipline of thoſe veteran 
general. The revolt of 
land and Zealand, provinces which the prince of Orange 
formerly commanded, and where he was infinitely belove 
called him anew from his retreat, and he added condu& no 
leſs than ſpirit to that obſtinate reſiſtance which was here made 
to the Spaniſh dominion. By uniting the revolted towns into 
a league, he laid the foundation of that illuſtrious common- 


wealth, the offspring of induſtry and liberty, whoſe arms and 
licy have made ſo ſignal a figure in every tranſaction in 


vol. ii. p. 548, 549 | 
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but far greater numbers preſſed to ſerve under the 
prince of Orange; the firſt of whom was Thomas 
— who carried three hundred Engliſh to 
Fluſhing; then followed, by his procurement, nine 
companies more, under the conduct of Humphrey 
Gilbert. Theſe volunteers arrived juſt as the duke 
of Alva was preparing to recover Fluſhing and the 
other ſea-port towns, and, it is thought, defeated 
the duke's deſign. ' At the ſame time Elizabeth, 
by the advice of her council, ſent other relief to 
the prince of Orange; but it was fo ſecret that the 
Spaniards had no grounds to reproach her for breach 
of faith. | 
The year 1573 opened with the embaſly of 
William Somerſet, earl of Worceſter, who was 
ſent by Elizabeth into France, with a font of maſly 
gold, to ſtand at the baptiſm of the new-born daugh- 
ter of Charles IX. which was ſo highly reliſhed by 
that caurt, that they began now to be more and 
more earneſt for an alliance with Elizabeth, and the 
duke of  Alengon was ordered to write repeated 
letters of ſuitorſhip to her. At laft the queen- 
mother became very preſſing, by the French am- 
baſſador here, for the young duke to have leave to 
come and pay his reſpects to the queen of England 
in perion, to which Elizabeth, wearied out with 
their importunities, after ſome time afſvcted to al- 
ſent, but upon condition that he ſhould not take it 
= a diſgrace if he returned without obtaining his 
ſuit. | « 
But Elizabeth hearing ſoon after that his brother 
Henry, duke of Anjou, was elected king of Po- 
land, and that Charles IX. was ill of a dangerous 
diſorder, ſhe gave intimation to Alengon, by Ed- 
ward Horſey, governor of the Iſle of Wight (whom 
ſhe had appointed her reſident at the French court 
in the room of Walſingham, now recalled at his 
own 
think of undertaking a journey to England ; but, 
i he meant to give her real proofs of his affection, 
that he ſhould firſt procure a peace for the diſtreſſ- 


ed Huguenots in France, which would render his 


reception · in England much more favourable. The 
Romaniſts had for ſome time cloſely beſieged Ro- 
chelle, the bulwark of the proteſtants in France, 
who made ſuch a deſperate reſiſtance, that the duke 
of Anjou, who commanded againſt the place, loft 
twenty-four thouſand men, without making any 
conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege. When he. re- 
ceived tidings of his being elected king of Poland, 
this event affording him a ſalvo for his reputation, 
he concluded a treaty with the inhabitants, in 
which their allies of Niſmes and Montauban, and 
at laſt all the proteſtants of France, were compre- 
hended, and in ſome places allowed the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion. And now the king of France 
and the queen-mother preſſed the affair of the mar- 
riage more cloſely: than ever to Elizabeth, and 
withal they requeſted Elizabeth to grant the duke 
of Anjou a ſafe-conduR, in caſe he ſhould take his 
voyage to Poland by ſea. To this laſt requeſt ſhe 
not only conſented with great alacrity, but alſo of- 
fered a fleet to conduct him thither. In the mean 
while the duke of Alengon falling very ill of a fe- 
ver, his mother ſignified the ſame to Elizabeth by 
the count de Retz, and excuſing the duke there- 
upon for not coming to England as he had deter- 
mined ; Elizabeth, who had by this time received 
a report but little to the duke's advantage, who 
was repreſented to her as a very homely figure of a 
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ueſt) that he ſhould not for the preſent 
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man, and much defaced with the'ſmall-pox, cooled 
in her affection ſo much, that ſhe gladly accepted 
the excuſe, and even ſhewed a manifeſt reluctance 
to have any connections with him. 
All this time, fince the death of the earl gf 
Marr, there had been no regent in Scotland; but 
now, by the procurement of Elizabeth, James 
Douglas, earl of Morton, was choſen regent; wh, 
when his authority, in a parliamentary aſſembli 
was eſtabliſhed, enacted many excellent laws for 
the ſupport of the proteſtant 2 againſt papiſts 
and heretics, in the name of the king. But the 
protection and keeping of the royal perfon he con. 
firmed to Alexander, earl of Marr, ſon of the de. 
ceaſed regent, though that nobleman was bimſelfa 
minor; the cuſtody of the perlons of the Scottiſh 
kings, during their minority, belonging, by cl 
pecial privilege, to that family. In the interim the 
French king ſent his ambaſſador, Verac, to engage 
the earls of Athol and Huntley, with large pro. 
miſes, to oppoſe the regent; while Elizabeth, on 
the other hand, exerted all her efforts to ſupport 
her creature. She had alfeady found mcane, 
through Killigrew, her ambaſſacor'at the Scottiſh 
court, to draw the duke of Chatrlerault, with the 
moſt eminent of that faction, to acknowlege the re- 
gert, by a public inſtrument, dated in March this 
year; but William Kirkaldy, laird of Grainge, whom 
Murray (when he was regent, had made governor 
of Edinburgh caftle), the lord Home, Ledington, 
the biſhop of Dunkeld, and ſome others, could by 
no means be brought to own Morton, but fortified 
themſelves in the caftle ; and, truſting to the natu- 
ral ſtrength of the place, and to the fupplies pro- 
mited them by the French king and the duke of 
Alva, they reſolved to hold it for queen Mary, 
; againſt all oppoſition. | | ' 
Hereupon Morton and his party ſent a deputa- 
tion to the Engliſh court, for aſſiſtance to reduce the 
caftle, then deemed impregnable. Elizabeth's wonted 
policy would not ſuffer her to be a quiet ſpectator, 
till the fortune of war ſhould enable France and 
Spain to pour in troops into Scotland: ſhe there- 
fore readily liſtened to the requeſt of the deputies, 
and promiſed them immediate aſſiſtance, upon cer- 
tain conditions, whereof one was, that ten hoſtages 
ſhould be ſent into England, to be ſecurity for the 
ſafe return of the troops and ammunition, unleſs by 
the common hazard of war they ſhould be ſlain or 
loſt. The conditions being agreed on, ſhe ordered 
ſir William Drury, the marſhal of Berwick, to march 
into Scotland, at the head of twelve hundred ſol- 
diers, and three hundred pioneers with a ſtrong 
train of artillery. Killigrew, the Engliſh ambaſla- 
dor, ſerved as an officer in this army, together 
with ſeveral gentlemen of the firſt diſtinction as 
volunteers. Upon the Engliſh forces entering the 
Borders, they were joined by one thouſand dcots 
and four pieces of eannon; and on the twenty-fifth 
of April the whole army appeared before Edin- 
burgh caſtle. | 
The place was very il} provided with ammunt- 
tion, and the number of foldiers in garriſon did not 
exceed one hundred and ſixty. Notwithſtanding 
theſe diſadvantages, Kirkaldy, who was a man of 
exemplary courge, conduct, and experience, made 
a vigorous defence for three-and-twenty days; but. 
at laſt, their water failing them, and a ſicknels, 


getting among the garriſon, which raged ſo as to 
reduce it to fifteen individuals, Kirkaldy wh 
oblige 
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ed to capitulate, and obtained from fir Wil- 
—.— — honourable conditions: but Mor- 
ton having, during the ſiege, practiſed with Eli- 
zabeth, ſhe refuſed to accept of the priſoners taken 
in the caltle as her priſoners, and ſent orders to fir 
William Drury to deliver them all up, to be dil- 


poſed of as the regent of Scotland ſhould think 
roper. Accordingly the gallant laird of Grainge, 
ames Kirkaldy, and ſome others, were ignomi- 
niouſly executed upon a gibbet at the Market-croſs 
of Edinburgh. Camden fays, an hundred of the 
family of Kirkaldy offered to be vaſſals for ever 
to the regent, to pay a yearly penſion of three 
thouſand marks, and two thouſand pounds Scots 
in hand, if he would ſpare his life, but that Mor- 
ton would not hear of it. 
zabeth had taken care to give orders for his ſafety; 
but he died at Leith a few days after the capitula. 
tion, having contracted a mortal diſeaſe in the caſtle, 
a place noted for its unwholeſomeneſs. The lord 
Home, on paying ten thouſand pounds to Morton, 
was pardoned, and put in the poſſeſſion of his 
ſtates, 
g The regent, not yet ſatisfied with blood, ſent 
to demand of Elizabeth, that ſhe would deliver into 
his hands the biſhop of Roſs, who had been re- 
leaſed from the Tower, at the interceſſion of the 
French ambaſſador in England, and committed in 
cuſtody to the biſnop of Wincheſter: but the am- 
baſſador remonſtrating againſt ſuch an outrage upon 
ood faith and the laws of nations, the queen of 
England rejected Morton's demand, and allowed 
the biſhop ro withdraw himſelf into the French 
dominions. And now Scotland began to reit a 
little from the inteſtine troubles which had ſo long 
delolated it, and every thing being reduced under 
the authority of the young king, and a regent de- 
voted to England, Elizabeth was freed from great 
uneaſineſs: and, as a farther increaſe of her happi- 
nels, ſhe received advice from the Low Countries, 
that the Zealanders had defeated a fleet under the 
duke of Medina Celi, which was deſtined for the 
aſſiſtance of the queen of Scots and her friends; 
as alſo that the duke of Alva, finding in the reſo- 
lute reſiſtance of the oppreſſed Flemings, the per- 
nicious effects of his violent counſels, had ſolicited 
to be recalled from the government, and that don 
Lewis de Zuniga, commendator of Roqueſanto, 
in Caſtile, had been ſent to replace him. The tyrant 
Alva departed finally from the Netherlands, the 
beginning of the following year, leaving his name 
in execration to the inhabitants, and boaſting in his 
turn, that, during the courſe of five years govern- 
ment, he had delivered above eighteen thouſand 
of theſe rebellious heretics into the hands of the 
executioner “. 

This year died William, lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, lord privy- ſeal, ſon of Thomas Howard the 
martial duke of Norfolk, by his ſecond wife, Ag- 
nes Tilney. He was made lord high-admiral by 
queen Mary, and afterwards lord-chamberlain, in 
which poſt he ſerved queen Elizabeth; and was 
ſucceeded by his fon Charles, who, a while after, 
was made lord-chamberlain and lord high-admiral. 
This year alſo died Reginald Grey, earl of Kent, 
whom the queen, the year before, had raiſed from 
a private gentleman to that dignity, after the title 


had been dormant fifty years: his brother Henry | 


ſucceeded him in his honours. 
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The ſucceeding year, 1574, the duke of Alen- 
con grew more and more importunate in his ſuit to 
Elizabeth, inſomuch that he obtained her conſent 
to come into England any time before the twentieth 
of May; and to this conceſſion ſhe was the more 
readily moved, becauſe ſhe knew the young prince 
to be a great oppoſer of the family of the Guiſes, 
her ſworn enemies: but before Elizabeth's anſwer 
could be carried to the duke, ſhe received advice 
from Valentine Dale, doctor of the civil law and 
her reſident in France, that Alengon and the king 
of Navarre were both put under arreſt, through 
the intereſt of the Guiſes, who had perſuaded the 
queen-mother that they held atreaſonable correſpon- 
dence with the chief of the proteſtant intereſt in 
France. It appears that Alengon, who was a weak 
young man, actually confeſſed that he had held 
ſome conſultation with the duke de Bouillon, a 
proteſtant chief, about his intended marriage with 
the queen of England, and of the beſt meaſures to 
be taken for ſecuring to the proteſtants the ſafe 
enjoyment of the privileges granted them by the 
late treaty of Rochelle, as alſo for ſupporting the 
Flemings againſt the oppreſſive power of the court 
of Spain. Elizabeth was greatly concerned at the 
news of Alengon's impriſonment and that of the 
king of Navarre, leſt they ſhould be intimidated to 
conteſs ſome practices which ſhe had underhand 
held with the Huguenots; and accordingly ſhe im- 
mediately wrote to Dale, to re-aſſure thoſe two 
prinees, and to give them the ſtrongeſt promiſes of 
her friendſhip and protection. As Dale himſelf 
durſt not be ſeen in executing this commiſſion, he 
committed it to Thomas Wiekes, his ſecretary, 
who diſguiſed himſelf to admiration; nor is there, 
in all the confeſſions and declarations given by 
thoſe two princes, the ſmalleſt circumſtance reflect- 
ing on the honour of the engagements of the queen 
of England. Soon after Elizabeth ſent ſir Thomas 
Randolph into France, to the queen- mother, to 
bring about, if poſſible, a reconciliation between 
that princeſs and her ſon, the duke of Alengon, and 
the king of Navarre. | 

But while this affair was on the carpet, Charles 
IX. died; on the thirtieth of May, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, aftet having rendered his name 
odious to all the world, at a time of life when his 
own ſubjects were not reckoned out of their mino- 
rity. He died of a very extraordinary diſtemper : 
his blood oozed from all the pores of his body. 
This uncommon end, which, however, is not with- 
out example (and was probably the effect of a pu- 
trid colliquation of the blood, and a general relaxa- 
tion of the ſmaller veſſcls), paſſed with the people, 
eſpecially the proteſtants, for the effect of divine 
vengeance : an uſeful notion, did it put a ſtop to 
the wickedneſs of thoſe who are powerful or un- 
fortunate enough not to be ſubject to the curb of 


the laws 


The queen-mother took her meaſures ſo well, 
that, cauſing the dying king to confer on her the 


regency of the realm, ſhe kept all quiet till the ar- 
rival of the duke of Anjou, king of Poland, who 
ſucceeded his brother, by the name of Henry III. 


He arrived in France the fifth of September this 
year, but came not to Paris till about the middle of 


February following. 


Nothing memorable paſſed in England during 


the year 1574. The only thing Camden has re. 
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marked in his Annals, is the marriage of Charles, 
earl of Lenox, uncle to the young king of Scotland, 
with Elizabeth Cavendiſh, daughter to the counteſs 
of Shrewſbury : as this marriage was made un- 
known to the queen, ſhe impriſoned the mothers 
of the new- married couple. It may not be uſeleſs 
to mention, that this year, in order to put a check 
to the growing luxury of the Engliſh, eſpecially in 
dreſs, the queen, by proclamation, commanded 
that every one ſhould, within fourteen days, wear 
cloaths of ſuch a faſhion, of which ſhe herſelf fixed 
the pattern. On the third of April the queen 
granted a commiſſion to lord Burleigh, lord high- 
treaſurer of England, and to fir Walter Mildmay, 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
to manumiſe and enfranchiſe bondmen and bond- 
women, or, as they are now called, copyholders, 
regardant and appertaining to the royal manors and 
poſſeſſions within the counties of Cornwall, De- 
von, Somerſet, and Gloceſter *. It is with reluct- 


ance that we muſt obſerve, the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 


in the church could not keep pace with its doc- 
trines, for we find, in Stowe, that ſome of our re- 
forming biſhops, about this time, for a few doubt- 
ful points in religion, dragged innocent people to 
the ſtake, where they were burned to death, with 
all the circumſtances of popiſh cruelty. 

In the Netherlands, the confederates ſtill conti- 
nued their progreſs, taking ſeveral towns from the 
Spaniards. But, on the other hand, Lewis, count 
of Naſſau, who was leading an army to his bro- 
ther, the prince of Orange, was defeated upon Mo- 
ker heath, near Nimeguen, and was himſelf ſlain, 
with his brother Henry and Chriſtopher Caſimir, 
count Palatine, Upon this untoward accident the 
prince of Orange began to entertain thoughts of 
applying to the French; but Elizabeth ſent Pa- 
niel Rogers to diſſuade him from it; which he not 
being able to do, ſhe ſent Henry, lord Cobham, 
ro Philip of Spain to inform him of the prince of 
Orange's deſign. 

The paucity of events in England during this 
inactive year, affords room to introduce a brief ac- 
count of the affairs of its ſiſter kingdom, Ireland. 

There the deprivatory bull, fulminated by the 
pope againſt Elizabeth, continued to have dreadful 
effects. But ſir John Perot, preſident of Munſter, 
kept that turbulent country in ſo good order, that 
James Fitz Maurice, the moſt formidable of all 
the confederates againſt the Engliſh government, 
was forced to ſubmit. In Connaught, the ſons 
of the earl of Clanrickard took arms againſt 
the ſevere . of the preſident ſir Edward 
Fitton, and engaged a thouſand mercenary Scots 
in their ſervice. Fhe earl their father, who was 
then priſoner in Dublin, offered to ſuppreſs his 
ſons, and the government there would have en- 
truſted him with the command; but Elizabeth, 
more prudently, removed Fitton from his place, 
and the rebels then returning to their duty, the 
thouſand Scots were left to the mercy of the gar- 
riſon- ſoldiers, under captain Collier, by whom they 
were all cut to pieces. The earl of Kildare was 
not ſo ſucceſsful in Leinſter, againſt the O' Mores, 
whom he was unable to reſtrain from joining the 
O'Connors, and making an irruption into the Pale, 
where they burned Athlone, and were guilty of 
dreadful exceſſes, while their eonfederate Brien M. 
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Phelim took and burned Carrickfergus. Pitz 
Maurice being ſubdued by fir John Perot, who 
likewiſe took the caſtle of Mayo, wherein Was 
a garriſon of French free-booters, the rebels of 
Leinſter were diſappointed in their intention of 
joining thoſe of Munſter : but M“ Phelim ſtill con. 
tinned in arms. | | 
Thoſe repeated commotions in Ireland, the ſyc. 
cours which the rebels received from abroad, and 
the ſmall proſpect of reducing the iſland to perfect 
quiet, put Elizabeth upon very ſerious conſidera. 
tions. Upon examining her accounts laſt year, ſhe 
found that the groſs amount of all the revenues of 
Ireland, ſince her ſucceſſion to the throne, came + 
only to one hundred and ninety thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds, ſeven ſhillings, 
and fix pence half-penny. This vaſt diſproportion of 
expence and ſupply made her lend an ear to a 
propoſal of the earl of Eſſex, an active young no- 
bleman, full of ſpirits, and under ſome diſguſts 
with the courtiers: it was, that the earl ſhould, be- 
fore Michaelmas, carry over to Ireland, two hun- 
dred horſe and four hundred foot, and maintain 
them there,: to be employed againſt the rebels for 
two years, the queen furmſhing the ſame number 
during that time; while the earl was'to have a 
commiſſion to be captain-general for ſeven years. 
In conſideration of this, the queen was to give him 
half the lordſhips of Clandeboy, Ferney, and 
other lands to a great extent, which were to be oc- 
cupied by him; with an equal number of toldiers, 
as the queen ſhould think fit to maintain upon the 
other half of the ſaid lordſhips. They were to be 
at equal expence in maintaining neceſſary fortifica- 
tions. Every horſeman ſerving as volunteer gratis 
for two years, was to be recompenſed with our 
hundred acres of land, at two pence an acre at the 
ſame rent. Several other articles were inſerted in 
this agreement, which ſeems to have been founded 
on the foot of the old feodal tenure ; but the above 
are the chief. Eſſex was ſo fond of this command, 
which ſet him upon the footing of a prince, that he 
borrowed ten thouſand pounds of Elizabeth, upon 
a mortgage of his lands in Eſſex; and, about the 
latter end of Auguſt this year, he landed in Ireland, 
accompanied by the lords Dacres and Rich, three 
fons of the lord Norris, and many other gentlemen 
of diſtinction, who ſerved under him as volunteers. 
But Fitz Williams, the lord-deputy, conſidered 
this command, given the earl of Eſſex, as derogat- 
ing from his own authority, and underhand gave 
him all the obſtruction he could. M Phelim, one 
of the principal chieftains, at firſt ſubmitted to the 
earl, but ſoon after revolted, preceiving the troops 
he brought with him were but few, and ill diſci- 
plined. The lord Rich and fir Henry Knolles in a 
few weeks became ſo diſpirited, that they returned 
to England, which threw a damp upon the whole 
expedition. The lord-deputy, under frivolous 
pretences, with-held the earl's commiſſion, ſo that 
his hands were in a manner tied up; while M* 
Phelim, putting himſelf at the head of the Iriſh and 
Hebridian Scots, endeavoured tocut him off. With 
great difficulty he kept his ground all this ſummer, 
and endeavoured to forty Clandeboy. In the 
following ſpring the lord-deputy marched againſt 
the earl-of Deſmond, who had eſcaped out of pri- 
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ſon, and Eſſex was ordered to guard the borders of 
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Ulſter. The earl of Deſmond, through the per- 
ſuaſion of Eſſex, ſubmitted himſelf to the govern- 
ment. The reſt of the year was ſpent in reducing 
Turlogh, Leinigh, Con O' Donald, and the other 
Iriſh. gut Eſſex, broken both in body and mind, 
earneſtly applied to Elizabeth for leave to return, 
or to allow him pay for one hundred horſe and fix 
hundred foot, or to grant him. the peninſula of 
Mayo. Elizabeth of herſelf was inclinable to 
have recalled him, but Eſſex had enemies, par- 
ticularly Leiceſter, who did all they could to pre- 
vent his returning to court, ſo that he continued 
in his diſagreeable commiſſion, to the almoſt utter 
ruin of his fortune. Towards the end of the year 
1574» Eſſex ſent over to Elizabeth a plan for civi- 
lizing Ulſter, by building there three new towns and 
ten torts. While the project was under delibera- 
tion, M. Phelim, Turlogh, and the Scots, again 
endeavoured to ſurprize and cut him off: but the 
earl diſcovering the plot, he was beforehand with 
the conſpirators, of whom he killed two hundred, 
and took M Phelim and his wife prifoners. Theſe 
commotions in Ireland gave Elizabeth great diſ- 
quiet, ſhe looking upon them as fomented under- 
hand by the French and Spaniards ; ſhe therefore 
redoubled her attention towards ſettling the affairs 


of that country, One Chaderton, an Engliſh gen- | 


tleman, offered to people the Fues and the O*'Han- 
lan territory with Engliſh; but the inexpreſſible ob- 
ſtinacy of the native Iriſh, and the ſelfiſhneſs of 
the Engliſh already ſettled in Ireland, defeated 

that deſign, to the ruin of Chaderton's fortune. A 
worſe fate befel a natural ſon of fir Thomas Smith, 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who was ſent over to plant a 
colony in the peninſula called the Arles, in the eaſt 
of Ulſter : every horſeman inhabiting that tract 
was to have one hundred and forty Iriſh acres, and 
every footman one hundred and twenty (almoſt five 
hundred Engliſh acres); but the deſign was defeated, 
and young Smith, after carrying over the colony, 
was treacherouſly murdered by Neal Breanarths. 
His death was ſoon after revenged by Malbey, 
the Engliſh governor of Lecale, who killed the 
murderer, and left his body to be devoured by 
wolves. So many untowardly circumſtances deter- 
mined Elizabeth at laſt to give the earl of Eſſex 
leave to return to England, which he did; and to 
change the government of the country, which was 
once more put into the hands of fir Henry Sidney. 
This gentleman had ſerved in that capacity twice 
already with great ſucceſs; and the finances there 
were now put under a new regulation. He under- 
took to plant Leih and Offaley with Engliſh ad- 
venturers, and, if poſſible, to raiſe from them 
ſums for diſcharging the crown-debts in Ireland. 
But Elizabeth, in the mean time, beſides the or- 
dinary revenues of Ireland, was to remit him twenty 
thouſand pounds every year out of England, pro- 
vided that he fortified Carrickfergus, and built 
lome bridges, neceſſary for the quiet of the coun- 
try . 

Early in the year 1575, the queen ſent Roger, 
lord North, into France, to congratulate Henry III. 
on his return and happy inauguration into the king- 
dom of his anceſtors. Henry was no ſooner ſeated 
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\ jointly with the Huguenots. 
| furniſh out ſupplies for this occaſion, that the queen, 
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in the throne than he reſolved to purſue the favourite 
ſcheme of his mother, and the late king his bro- 
ther, tdextirpate the proteſtants, and actually renewed 
hoſtilities againſt the Huguenots, without any pro- 
vocation given by them ſince the peace granted by 
Charles IX. in the year 1573. But, — the 
queen of England ſhould aſſiſt them, his firſt care 
was to renew the treaty of Blois in its utmoſt extent, 
to which Elizabeth conſented, and, by Mr. de la 
Chatre, ſent Henry the order of the Garter. 

This, however, did not hinder her from furniſh- 
ing John Caſimir, ſon to the deceaſed elector Pala- 
tine, with a ſum of money, to levy and lead into 
France a body of ten thouſand Germans to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the duke of Alengon and the king of Na- 
varre, who, making their eſcape from the French 
court, had put themſelves at the head of the male- 
content party, and made war upon the government 
It was probably to 


in April this year, iſſued out privy ſeals for a loan 
of ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, half of which 
was charged upon the citizens of London, ten 
thouſand pounds on the clergy, and the other 
twenty thouſand pounds on the gentry of the king- 
dom. : 

Whilſt Elizabeth was thus ſecure from any 
attempts on the ſide of France or Spain, who were 
both too much embarraſſed with their own affairs 
to have leiſure to think of diſturbing her peace, it 
is not eaſy to conceive how ſhe could have any rea- 
ſon to be jealous of the queen of Scots, who was 
kept ſo cloſe a priſoner, that it was ſcarce poſſible 
for her to correſpond with any one; yet a great 
ſtir was made about letters and pacquets being 
conveyed to her, and a negociation being ſet on 
foot between her and de Guouza, the Spaniſh re- 


ſident. Five perſons of quality were committed to 


the Tower, and divers others examined on che ſub- 
ject; but, after the utmoſt diligence in enquiry, 
nothing came to light, all being founded on mere 
ſuſpicion. The death of the duke of Chateleraultꝶ, 
in the beginning of this year, and the inſane ſtate 
of mind under which his ſon, the earl of Arran, 
now laboured, ſeemed to overturn all hopes of re- 
viving a party for Mary in Scotland. The regent, 
Morton, was maſter of the kingdom, and being a 
moſt obedient ſlave to the queen of England, this 
laſt had nothing more to deſire in Scotland but to 
get the young prince delivered into her hands, 
which, perhaps, was the rcaſon why ſuch large 
ſums were ſent at this time to Killigrew, reſident 
in that country. Unluckily this happened to be 
the only point in which Morton could not gratify 
her, the prince being in cuſtody of the young earl 
of Marr's uncle, in the caſtle of Stirling ; and this 
truſty guardian would not give up his charge with- 
out an order from the eſtates of Scotland, who 
would not ſuffer the prince to be carried out of the 
kingdom. Morton next formed a ſcheme for get- 
ting the king out of the hands of Erskine, by 
making a match between the late earl of Marr's 
widow and his own nephew the earl of Angus; 
but the lady dying in July this year, he was diſ- 


appointed in this meaſure alſo. 


* Cox's Hiſtory of Irelaud. 

James Hamilton, duke of Chatelerault, and earl of Arran, 
vas great-grand-ſon to James II. of Scotland, by his daughter. 
He was appointed tutor to Mary, queen of Scots, and governor 
and preſumptive: heir of the kingdom during her minority. 


Upon his delivering her to the French, he was made duke of 
Chatelerault in France. Camden, p. 454. This year alſo, on 
the fifteenth of May, died the learned . arker, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Strype. Stowe, p. 679. 
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Before the end of this year the Huguenots, 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the German army 
under the prince of Conde and prince Caſimir, 
but much more by the credit and influenee of the 
king of Navarre, who had aſſumed the command of 
them, rendered themſelves ſo formidable that Henry 
III. was glad to grant them a truce of ſix months, 
at the mediation of Elizabeth, who now openly pa- 
tronized the duke of Alengon. This was the fifth 
pacification made with the Huguenots; but the 
terms of it being extremely diſgraceful and diſad- 
vantageous to the crown of France, it gave the 
Hi belt offence to the catholics, and furniſhed Henry, 
duke of Guiſe (ſon to Francis, the deceaſed duke, 
lain at the ſiege of Orleans), with the defired pre- 
text for condemning the meaſures and maxims of 
his ſovercign. That bold and daring leader em- 
braced the ſame opportunity of forming his party 
into a regular and conſiſtent body, and laid the 
firſt foundation of the famous league, which, with- 
out regarding the royal authority, aimed at the to- 
tal extirpation of the Huygurnors; while Henry en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to adopt a new plan, b 
acting as an umpire between the two parties, and, 
by balancing their power, to reduce both to a de- 
pendence on himſelf But ſuch was the wretched 
condition of France, from the paſt ſeverities of its 


princes, that toleration and indulgence could be | 
no longer practiſed, and an edict for liberty of | 


conſcience, which would probably have fatisfied 
the poteſtants, inflamed the reſentment of the ca- 
tholies to the higheſt pitch. | | 
Philip II. in the low ebb of his affairs, had, 
ſome time before, ſolicited an accommodation wich 
Elizabeth, who, with a view to obtain ſome ad- 
vantages in trade to her ſubjects, agreed to adjuſt 
the difference ſubfiſting between the two crowns. 
Commiſſioners were appointed to ſettle the accomprs 
of the ſeizures on both ſides; the balance was very 
honourably paid to the king of Spain; and the 
commerce between England and his territories re- 
newed by a treaty concluded at Briſtol, Upon the 
faith of this good underſtarding between the rwo 
courts, Lewis Zuniga, the ſucceſſor of the duke of 
Alva in the Netherlands, being wholly bent to re- 
cover the command of the ſea, which his predeceſ- 
for had ſo impoliticly neglected, fent to Elizabeth, 
deſiring leave to hire ſhips and mariners in Eng- 
land, and demanded that all the Dutch rebels 
ſhould be expelled the kingdom. Although the 
queen refuſed to comply with thoſe requeſts, yet, 
upon his ſending away the earl of Weſtmoreland 
and other Engliſh fugitives ofit of the Low Coun- 
tries, ſhe baniſhed all the Dutch who carried arms 
againſt the king of Spain, and prohibited her ſub- 
jects from receiving any ſuch perſons into her ports 
or harbours. 

This however did not hinder theprince of Orange 
and the eſtates of Holland and Zealand, who found 
themſelves unable to ſupport the war much longer 
againſt the wealth and power of Spain, from ven- 
turing, in the ſpring of the year 1576, to ſend de- 
puties to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, and to 
offer her the ſovereignty of their country, as being 
deſcended from Philippa, wife to Edward III. and 


daughter ro William III. of Bavaria, earl of Hol- 


land and Zealand. Though this title was ridiculous, 
yet it ſerved Elizabeth as ſome pretext to pauſe up- 
on their offer. The depuration conſiſted of Philip 
Marnix, lord of Aldegonde; James Douza, Wil- 
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| liam Nieuville, Paul Buys, advocate for the ſtates 
of Holland, and Melſen, a lawyer. A depuration 
of ſo many illuſtrious men was what Elizabeth had 
long wanted, and ſhe neither granted nor rejected 
their requeſt; but, after having taken ſome time 
for conſideration, ſhe gave them for anſwer, thar 
as yet ſhe conceived not how, with the lafety of 
her honour and an upright conſcience, ſhe could 
receive thoſe provinces into her poſſeſſion; but pro. 
miſed ſhe would uſe her beft offices with the king 
of Spain, for obtaining them a ſuitable peace” 
Accordingly ſhe actually ſent an ambaſſador to the 
court of Spain for that purpoſe ; but Philip found 
means to evade a punctual anſwer, no accommg. 
dation enſued, and the war continued to rage with 
as much violence as ever. | | 

The Hollanders, who now appeared on the very 
brink of perdition, were happily delivered from their 
diſtreſſes by a mere accident: Zuniga being carried 
off this year by a ſudden death, the Spaniſh troops, 
diſcontented for want of pay, and licentious for 
want of a proper commander, broke out into a 
| moſt terrible mutiny ; they ſacked and plundered 
the cities of Antwerp and Maeſtricht, and maſſacred 
near ſeventeen thoufand perſons of all ages and 
ſexes, without any poſſibility of preventing their 
outrages; and the mutineers menacing all the other 
cities of the Low Countries with the fate of the 
two already mentioned, all the provinces, except- 
ing only that of Luxembourg, engaged in an aſſo- 
; ciation for their mutual defence, and ſent to the 
prince of Orange, who was then in Holland, im- 
| ploring his protection, and that he would put him- 
elf at their head. Hereupon conferences were 
| held at Ghent, where was formed the union of the 
Low Countries, called the Union or Pacification 
of Ghent, which laid the foundation of the preſent 
States of the United Provinces. This union, which 
vas ſigned on the eighth of November this year, 
1576, was for the defence of the laws and liberties 
of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, againſt 
the encroachments, oppreſſions, and cruelties, that 
had been exerciſed upon them by Spaniſh tyranny. 
Notwithſtanding this, they were till willing to 
| own the king of Spain's authority, provided he 
would govern according to the ancient Jaws. This 
union being thus formed, the fortreſſes raiſed by 
the duke of Alva, to keep the Netherlands in ſub- 
jection, were demoliſhed every where. Some time 
after the affociation was ſworn to by the clergy and 
{ nobility at Bruffels. By this Philip II. loſt almoſt 
all his authority in the Low Countries, having only 
the bare title of ſovereign, unleſs he would confine 
himſelf to the rights enjoyed by his predeceſſors, 
which was very far from his thoughts. 
France was not at more quiet than the Low 
| Countries. The duke of Alengon had aſſembled 
an army againſt the king, in favour of the Hugue- 
| nots. On the other hand, the prince of Conde, 
with the forces levied by prince Caſimir, his bro- 
ther, entered France, and joined the duke of 
Alengon, Thus the Huguenots, whom the court 
was determined to extirpate, were in a condition to 
ſell their lives dear, having at their head the king's 
brother, the king of Navarre, and the prince 
Conde, wich an army of thirty thouſand men. 
Bur the queen-mother had the addreſs to break all 
their meaſures: ſhe ſent them offers of treating, 
and, during the negociation, found means to ſo 
jealouſy among them, and win from them the .* 
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of Alencon and prince Caſimir : in ſhort, ſhe cauſed 
them to agree to a truce, which, for all its ſeeming 
advantages, proved fatal to them, as it diſunited 
their forces. The treaty was concluded on the 
ninth of May, and enrolled fix months after by 
the parliament of Paris. The Huguenots had 
never obtained ſo advantageous a peace ſince the 
beginning of the troubles. In October the duke 
of Alengon came to court, where the queen his 
mother diſengaged him entirely from the party of 
the Huguenots : then it was that he aſſumed the 
title of duke of Anjou, borne by the king his bro- 
ther before he aſcended the throneF. ; 

But the peace was no ſooner ſigned, than the ca- 
tholic party took effectual meaſures to fruſtrate its 
falutary intentions. The condeſcenſion of Henry 
III. in granting ſuch favourable terms to the 
Huguenots*, emboldened the duke of Guiſe to 
form the league, which had been projected by his 
uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, now dead, 1n de- 
fence of the catholic religion, with a deſign to raiſe 
himſelf upon the ruins of a miſerable and ill- go- 
verned kingdom. The ſtate now teemed with 
factions, and Henry de Guiſe was formed for them. 
He was ſon to the deceaſed duke Francis, flain at 
the ſiege of Orleans, and is {aid to have had all the 
noble qualities of his father, with the moſt head- 
ſtrong and deſigning ambition : like him he capti- 
vated all hearts; and it was commonly faid of the 
father and ſon, that, in compariſon-with them, all 
other princes appeared but as common men. 

The league, or Holy Union as its eſtabliſhers 
thought proper to term it, was ſet on foot at Paris; 
papers were diſperſed — the citizens, contain- 
ing a project of aſſociation for the defence of reli- 
gion, the king, and the liberty of the ſubject; or 
rather to oppreſs at once king, religion, and ſtate. 
The league was afterwards ſolemnly ſigned at Pe- 
ronne, and through the greateſt part of Picardy; 
and ſoon after the reſt of the provinces acceded to 
it: the king of Spain declared himſelf its protector, 
and it afterwards received the ſanction of the apo- 
ſtolic ſee. The king, preſſed between the prote- 
ſtants, who demanded additional privileges, and the 
leaguers, who wanted to deprive him of his own, 
thought to ſtrike a blow in politics by ſigning the 
league, for fear it ſhould cruſh him, and declaring 
himſelf its chief, which inſpired the other mem- 
bers with double boldneſs. He now found himſelf, 
much againſt his will, obliged, in an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, to revoke the edict of pacification which 
he had concluded with the reformed, and to renew 
the war againſt them. However, we ſhall in the end 
find him not only obliged once more to give peace 
to that deceived and diſtreſſed part of his ſubjects, but 
even to owe his ſafety on the throne to their loyalty, 

And now the earl of Eſſex, who, outof Leiceſter's 
enmity, had been recalled from Ireland, was, out of 
L eiceſter's fear, ſentthither again. Itſeems Eſſex had 
threatened him with vengeance; and the miniſter, 
who never durſt venture his credit with Elizabeth in 
glaring acts of injuſtice, pocketed all his reproaches, 
and, under pretence of making him amends, he was 
this year created earl-marſhal of Ireland for life, in 
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the room of fir Nicholas Bagnal, and ſent back to 
that kingdom, where every thing was, as uſual, in 
the utmoſt confuſion ; but the earl finding, not- 
withſtanding his late conferred dignity, that he 
was little better than a private officer, took it ſo 
fo heart, that, about September, he fell ill of a 
bloody flux, which carried him off in the thirty- 
ſixth year of his age, not without ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing been poiſoned by the earl of Leiceſter's pro- 
curement; and what gave this ſuſpicion greater 
weight, was, that ſcarcely had the grave received 
the laſt remains of Eſſex, when Leiceſter, putting 
away his wife, the lady Douglas Sheffield, married 
the deceaſed earl's relict: we leave the reader to 
draw his own concluſion. 4 ? 

We ſhall add to the occurrences of this year, th 
4 company of Engliſh merchants ſent out Martin 
Forbiſher, the famous ſeaman, with three pinnaces, 
to diſcover the north- weſt paſſage. Forbiſher ſailed 
from Harwich on the eighteenth of June, and on 
the ninth of Auguſt entered in a bay, under the 
latitude 649, where he found inhabitants much re- 
ſembling the ancient Britons, as they have been 
deſcribed : but being frozen up, he was obliged 
to return without any farther diſcovery, on the 
twenty-fourth of September. Two years after, he 
made the ſame attempr, and with the like ill ſucceſs. 

This year died the emperor Maximilian, a prince 
that had deſerved well of queen Elizabeth and the 
Engliſh, who thereupon ſent fir Philip Sidney to 
his ſon Rodolphus, king of the Romans, with com- 
pliments of condolance on the death of his father, 
and to congratulate him on his acceſſion to the Im- 
perial dignity, 

But the moſt memorable event in this period 
was a ſeſſion of parliament, ſummoned on the eighth 
of February this year, where debates were ſtarted, 
full of that ſpirit of freedom which was ſo new and 
ſo offenſive to the ear of majeſty at that time : ac- 
cordingly it drew on the promoters the indignation 
of the queen and the courtiers. Some of the mem- 
bers were committed, but ſoon afrer releaſed. 
The curious reader may find the ſum of thoſe de- 
bates accurately and conciſely related by Mr. Hume, 
in his hiſtory of this reign: as they would too much 
ſwell this work, were they to be here inſerted, we 
have contented ourſelves with this curſory mention 
of them. 

We come now to the year 1577, which was 
opened by the ambitious projects of don John of 
Auſtria, who had been made governor of the Ne- 
therlands in the preceding year, and who was a 
prince famous through Europe for the glorious 
victory he gained over the Turkiſh fleet at Lepan- 
to, and for his ambition in attempting to get him- 
ſelf made king of Tunis. Don John was natural- 
ly of an aſpiring genius, and, encoura by the 
ſucceſſes which had hitherto attended him in all his 
undertakings, had projected in his mind a ſcheme 
far beyond the reduction of the revolted provinces, 
and had actually entered into a league with the 
pope and king of Spain, to aſſſſt him in obtaining 
the queen of Scots for a wife, and placing him 
upon the throne of Britain. | 


t Mezerai, P. Daniel. | ; 
hy this treaty Henry diſowned the late bloody maſſacre, | 
in which, however, he was but too deeply concerned: he ex- 
empts from taxes, for ſix years, the children of all thoſe who 
were killed on that fatal day : reſtores the memory of the late 
attainted admiral Coligni to its honours: and, to complete his 
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own humiliation, ſubmits to pay the German troops of prince 
Palatine Caſimir, thoſe very troops who had forced him to con- 
clude this peace. But not having money enough to ſatisfy 
them, he permitted them to live at diſcretion for three months 


in the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy. Volt. Gen. 
Hiſt, volgv. p. 67. K * L 
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On his taking upon him the government of the 
Netherlands, he choſe rather to inflame than allay 
the quarrel between the Flemings and the Spaniards, 
and as he found the ſtates relolved to confine his 
authority within very narrow limits, he took all occa- 
ſions of mortifying them. But the prince of Orange 
having gotten notice of his deſign upon the queen 
of Scots, imparted the ſame to Elizabeth ; who 
now ſeeing, from the ruin of all the provinces, a 
probable proſpect of oppoling the Spaniſh uſurpa- 
tions, ſhe no longer ſcrupled to undertake the de- 
fence of their libertics, which ſeemed to be inti- 
mately connected with her own ſafety. 

In the mean time the breach between don John 
and the ſtates grew daily wider: the latter thought 
that don John wanted to ſtrip them of their liber- 
ties, and he imagined his life to be in danger from 
the ſtares. The effect of all this mutual diſtruſt 
was, that don John, thinking himſelf no longer 
ſafe in Bruſſels, where he had hitherto reſided, ſur- 
prized the caſtle of Namur, to the great joy of the 
prince of Orange's party, who thought, as don 
John had now thrown off the mask, that the ſtates 
might throw away the ſcabbard, which they accord- 
ingly did; for they not only openly challenged don 
John to ſhew any cauſe for ſo violent a proceeding, 
which ſet aſide the late pacification, but ſent the 
marquis of Hautrec and Adolphus Meetkirck to 
Elizabeth in the autumn of this year, to vindicate 
their proceedings, and to ſolicit from her the loan 
of one hundred thouſand pounds for eight months. 
Elizabeth readily gave them credit for this, pro- 
vided certain towns were bound for the repay- 
ment: and ſhe alſo entered into a treaty with them, 
whereby. ©* ſhe engaged to aſſiſt them with five 
thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, to be paid 
by the Flemings, and to be commanded by an 
Engliſh general, who was to have a ſeat in the 
council of the ſtates; that no ſtep relating to peace 

or war ſhould be taken, without previouſly impart- 
ing it either tothe queen or him; that they ſhould 
- conclude no league without her conſent ; that if 
any difference happened among themſelves, it 
ſhould be ſubmitted to her arbitration ; and that if 
any prince, on any pretext, ſhould preſume to make 
war upon her, they ſhould ſend to her aid an army 

equal to that which ſhe employed in their ſervice “. 
In the mean time Elizabeth ordered Wilkes to 
repair to the court of Spain, where he preſented a 
memorial to that king, on the twentieth of De- 
cember, importing, that the queen by no means 
intended to break the ancient alliance between 
England and the houſe of Burgundy; that with this 
view ſne had refuſed the principality of Holland 
and Zealand when offered her; had adviſcd the 
prince of Orange to return to his allegiance, and 

had even threatened him with her dilpleaſure, in 
caſe of refuſal ; but withal, if the king of Spain 
would wiſh to ſee this part of his ſubjects quietly 
embrace his rule, ſhe counſelled him, as a friend, 
to oblige don John to reſign his government, and 
that ſome other prince, more popular, might be 
appointed in his room; that the Spaniſh forces 

might be recalled, and the Flemings re-eſtabliſhed 
in the poſſeſſion of their liberties: ” adding, © that 
if, after theſe conceſſions, they ſhould ſtill refuſe to 
return to their duty, ſhe engaged to join her arms 
with thoſe of the king of Spain, and compel them 
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to ſubmit +.” It is likely Philip was not very well 
pleaſed with theſe reaſons, but he feigned to be ſo 
yet ſtill continued to furniſh don John with — 
and troops. 7 

The rumour of the correſpondence between don 
John and the queen of Scots had this ſummer 
alarmed the court with a report of her having ef. 
caped from Chatſworth : this produced a very ear. 
neſt letter, by Elizabeth's orders, from Burleigh to 
the earl of Shrewſbury. who had the cuſtody of 
Mary, recommending to him a greater circumſpec- 
tion than ever with regard to his charge, and not 
without expreſſing ſome ſuſpicion that ſome of his 
lordſhip's family were in confederacy with Mary 
But though we know not that any ſuch eſcape was 
attempted, yet Elizabeth this year held a ftri& 
hand over the papiſts: many ſuſpected of that re. 
ligion were put out of the commiſſion of peace; 
ſome were ſeverely fined; and one Maine, a prieſt, 
was put to death, upon the ſtatute prohibiting the 
importation of popith trinkets into England ; while 
a gentleman of Cornwall, one Trugion, was con- 
demned to loſe his eſtate, and to be impriſoned 
during life, for harbouring him. Theſe ſeverities 
occaſioned many reflections upon the government: 
and while one Jenkins, a bookſeller, was trying at 
the Oxford aflizes, a ſudden peſtilential vapour ſo 
fatally affected the judge, the ſheriff, with ſome 
other perſons of diſtinction, and about three hun- 
dred common people, that they all died within a 
fortnight after. 

At this time the affairs of France were in a very 
melancholy ſituation. Henry III. could not be ſaid 
to reign: the catholic league and the proteſtant 
confederacy (whereof the king of Navarre was 
declared general, and the prince of Conde appoint- 
ed his lieutenant) made war upon each other in 
deſpite of him, in all the provinces of the king- 
dom. gf SG diſeaſes and famine were added 
to theſe ſcourges: and at this time of general ca- 
lamity, in order to fet up his own favourites againſt 
the duke of Guile, after having created Joyeule 
and d'Eſpernon dukes and peers, and given them 
precedence over their ſeniors, Henry expended four 
millions of livres on the marriage of the duke of 
Joyeuſe with the ſiſter of the queen his conſort, 
and gave him rank as the king's brother-in-law. 
New taxes were impoſed to defray theſe prodigali- 
ties: this excited the indignation of the public 
afreſh. Had the duke of Guiſe not made a league 
againſt the king, his conduct was ſufficient to have 
produced a general defection. In a word, the fac- 
tion of Sixteen was now formed : this was a kind 
of particular league for Paris only, conſiſting of 
ſeveral perſons, who were diſtributed in the ſix- 
teen wards of that city, and who ſhared the admi- 
niſtration one among another : they were ſtaunch 
friends to the duke of Guiſe, and ſworn enemies to 
the king, to whom nothing of that auguſt rank 
remained but the name. 

England mean while enjoyed peace and plenty 
under the wiſe adminiſtration of Elizabeth; but 
Philip of Spain burned with an eager deſire to ſe- 
tort upon the queen the ill offices he thought ſhe 
had done him, by aſſiſting the confederates of the 
Low Countries. With this view he entered into a 
conſultation with the pope (now Gregory XIII.) 
to invade at once both England and Ireland. Gre- 
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had formed a project ſome time before, to 
in the latter of theſe kingdoms for James Buon 
Fampagno. his baſtard ſon, whom he had made 
marquis of Vincola. As the greateſt ſtrength of 
England conſiſted in her ſhipping, it was reſolved, 
under various pretexts, to hire ſeveral of the veſſels 
for long voyages, to the end that while they were 
abſent, the Engliſh ports might be ſeized by a ſu- 
rior flect. At the ſame time one Thomas Stuke- 
ey, an Engliſh fugitive, was to be ſent over to 
join the Iriſh rebels with a ſtrong body of forces. 
This man, by making a great boaſt, and pretend- 
ing that he was able to reduce the kingdom of 
Ireland for the pope's baſtard, had fo inſinuated 
himſelf into the good graces of the ambitious old 
ntiff, that he inveſted him with the titles of 
marquis of Leinſter, and earl of Wexford and Ca- 
therlough (the principal dignities of Ireland), and 
appointed him commander of eight hundred Ita- 
lians, to be employed in the Iriſh war; with which 
Stukeley ſetting fail from Civita Vecchia, in the 
ſpring of 1578, landed at Liſbon. Here he ſuf- 
red himſelf to be perſuaded by don Sebaſtian, 
king of Portugal (to whom the chief command of 
the expedition againſt England was aſſigned) to en- 
age in his ſervice againſt the Moors in Africa, 
after which they were to proceed together to Ire- 
land: but both Sebaſtian and himſelf being lain 
in the memorable battle of Alcazar, this deſign 
was fruſtrated. ; 

In the Netherlands, don John of Auſtria being 
reinforced by the Spaniſh troops from Italy, and 
another body of forces from that country, under 
the command of Alexander Farneſe, prince of 
Parma, obtained a ſignal victory, at Gemblours, 
over the confederates, whoſe affairs began to de- 
cline in conſequence of religious diſputes. The 
towns of Amſterdam, Haarlem, and Utrecht, ex- 

lled their magiſtrates, and put the government 
into the hands of the proteſtants. The catholics, 
alarmed at theſe events, which ſeemed to portend 
the deſtruction of the old religion, propoſed to con- 
fer the government of the ſtate upon the duke of 
Anjou, who was accordingly declared protector of 


the Belgic liberty. The proteſtants demanded, 


that they ſhould be admitted to the exerciſe of pub- 
lic employments as well as the catholics; this de- 
mand was granted by the ſtates, on condition that 
the catholics ſnould enjoy the ſame privileges in 
Holland and Zealand. Theſe two provinces eluded 
this article, and hence diſſenſions aroſe among the 
confederates. This diviſion was increaſed by the 
inhabitants of Ghent, who expelled the Romiſh 
prieſts from their city, while the people of Artois 
and Hainault baniſhed the proteſtants, in their turn. 
Don John, in hope of profiting by this animoſity, 
attacked the army of the ſtates in their camp at 
Rymenant, in Brabant, and was repulſed, after a 
very obſtinate engagement, in which ſir John Nor- 
reys, ſecond ſon of the lord Norreys of Rycot, and 
colonel Stuart, at the head of two regiments of 
Engliſh and Scottiſh volunteers, ſignalized them- 
ſelves by remarkable acts of valour. This event 
miſcarrying, don John endeavoured to amuſe them 
with propoſals of peace, till his army ſhould be re- 
inforced: they agreed to the negociation for the 
lame reaſon, for they expected to be joined by 
prince Caſimir and a conſiderable body of Germans, 
and the Cuke of Anjou had already advanced to 
the frontiers of Hainault with eight thouſand au- 
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Kiliaries. By theſe junctions on both ſides, don 
John found himſelf at the head of fifty thouſand 
men, including infantry and cavalry, and the army 
of the eſtates amounted to threeſcore thouſand ; 
but this laſt was rendered uſeleſs by the diſputes 
between the inhabitants of Ghent and the provinces 
of Hainault and Artois; ſome of their troops mu- 
tinied, and joining the people of Artois, made in- 
curſions into Flanders; and the inhabitants of 
Ghent brought over prince Caſimir to their intereſt, 
by promiſing to pay his ſoldiers, he having ſquan- 
dered away the money which Elizabeth had remitred 
to him for that purpoſe. Daviſon was ſent over by 
the queen to make ſevere remonſtrances on this 
ſubject; but he made ſuch an apology as ſhe ad- 
mitted, for in the winter he viſited her court, where 
he was graciouſly received, and inveſted with the 
order of the Garter. Don John dying ſuddenly, 
not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, was ſucceeded 1n 
command by the prince of Parma, to whom the 
eſtates of Artois and Hainault ſubmitted ; and the 
duke of Anjou ſeeing this defection, diſmiſſed his 
troops and retired to France. While he reſided in 
the Low Countries, he diſpatched Martel de Bac- 
queville to England, to renew the negociations of 
his marriage with Elizabeth; afterwards the king 
of France ſent over Rambouillet for the ſame pur- 
pole; and both theſe envoys were received in ſuch 
a manner as ſeemed to denote her approbation of 
the propoſal. This was thought to be the more 
ſincere, as ſhe had now no cauſe to difſemble her 
ſentiments. | 
This year fir Henry Sidney was, at his own re- 
veſt, recalled from Ireland, where the ſervice was 
ull of trouble and danger, and the reward void of 
porn or reputation : fir William Drury was ſworn 
ord-deputy in his ſtead. But we are now to attend 
the affairs of Scotland, the critical ſituation of which 
now demanded all Elizabeth's attention. | 
The earl of Morton had hitherto retained that 
kingdom in a cloſe alliance with England, and had 
alſo re-eſtabliſhed domeſtic tranquility : but it was 
not likely, that the factitious authority of a regent 
would be long able to maintain itſelf in a country 
unacquainted with law and order, where the natural 
dominion of hereditary princes was fo frequently 
oppoſed and controuled. | 
The nobility began anew to ſplit into factions; the 
people were effended at ſome inſtances of Morton's 
avarice; and the clergy, who complained of farther 
encroachments on their narrow revenues, contri- 
buted to inflame the diſcontent of the other orders. 
The regent foreſaw the approaching danger; 
and having dropt ſome peeviſh expreſſion, as if he 
was willing to reſign the government, the noble- 
men of the oppoſite party, favourites of the youn 
king, embraced ſuch a favourable opportunity, an 
demanded that diſmiſſion which he ſeemed fo readily 
to offer, James was only in the twelfth year of 
his age; yet Morton having, as he imagined, ef- 
fectually provided for his own ſecurity by a general 
pardon, on the twelfth of March this year, re- 
ſigned his authority into the hands of the king, 
who now pretended to conduct, in his own name, 
the affairs of the nation, while the late regent with- 
drew from the government, and ſeemed to devote 
himſelf entirely to his own private concerns; but, 
either diſguſted with this inaCtivity, which appeared 
ſo inſipid after the buſtle * 5 life, or think - 
ing it time to pull off the » he returned again 
; | to 
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to court, and obtained an aſcendant in the councit; 
and though he reſumed not the title of regent, con- 
tinued to rule with his former authority. 

The oppoſite party, after holding ſome private 
meetings, took to arms, under pretence of reſcu- 
ing the prince from captivity, and re-inſtating him 
in the free exerciſe of his government: queen Eli- 
'zabeth interpoſed her good offices, and effected an 
agreement between the factions: Morton kept 
poſſeſſion of the government; but his enemies were 
numerous and powerful, and his authority ſeemed 
every day to be approaching towards its end. 

Eſme Stuart, count d' Aubigney, of the houſe 
of Lenox, coulin-german to the king's fa- 
- ther, had been born and educated in EF rance; 
and being a young nobleman of a polite and in- 
ſinuating addreſs, he was judged by the duke of 
Guiſe to be a proper inſtrument for drawing 
off James from the Engliſh alliance, and at- 
taching him to his mother and her relations. 
He no ſooner arrived at Sterling, where James 
reſided, than he engaged the affections of the 
young monarch; and uniting his influence with 
James Stuart of the houſe of Ochiltree, who had 
acquired the king's confidence, he employed 
himſelf, under the appearance of plays and amuſe- 
ment, in infuſing into the tender mind of the 

ince, new ſentiments of politics and government. 

e convinced him of the injuſtice which had been 
done to Mary in her depoſition, and made him 
entertain ſome thoughts, either of reſigning the 
crown in her favour, or of giving her a ſhafe in the 
adminiſtration. 

Elizabeth was no ſooner informed of theſe in- 
trigues, than ſhe diſpatched fir Robert Bowes into 
Scotland; accuſed d'Aubigney, now created duke 
of Lenox, of an attachment to the French; and 
adviſed James to beware of engaging in ſuch ſuſ- 
picious and dangerous commotions. The kin 
apologized for his conduct by means of his ambal- 
ſador; and Lenox, regarding the queen as his ene- 
my, was farther inſtigated to undermine the 
Engliſh intereſt, and particularly to ruin Morton, 
who was conſidered as the head of that party. 
Morton was ſeized in council, accuſed as an ac- 
complice in the late king's murder, thrown into 
- priſon, brought to trial, and condemned to ſuffer 
the death of a traitor. He acknowleged that Both- 
well had acquainted him with the deſign, had 
pleaded Mary's aſſent, and had ſolicited his aſ- 
ſiſtance; but he denied that he had ever given his 

probation to that crime ; and in excuſe for his 
- repreſented the danger of diſcloſing it, 
either to Henry, who had no reſolution nor 
conſtancy, or to Mary, who ſeemed to have a 
capital ſhare in perpetrating the deed. Ehzabeth 
diſpatched fir Richard Randolph, to intercede in 
Morton's favour; and that ambaſſador, not fatis- 
fied with performing this duty of his function, 
— the earls of Argyll, Montroſe, Angus, 
| , and Glencairn, to engage in a confedera 
- For ecting, even by force of arms, the life 

of the priſoner. The more to intimidate that 
nobleman's enemies, Elizabeth cauſed a body of 
forces to advance towards the borders of Scotland: 
but this expedient, inſtead of producing the de- 
* 0 
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| fired effect, contributed only to precipitate his 
fate. | 

Morton died with that courage and reſolution 
which he ever diſcovered in all the various ſcenes 
of his life; and, though blameable in ſome parts of 
his private conduct, he left behind him the character 
of - = and — — ſtateſman. 

n the courſe of this year, 1578, Egremond Rad. 
cliffe, ſon to Henry, earl of Saller, by his — 
wife, who had been a leading man in the rebellion 
in the North, and afterwards ſerved under don 
John of Auſtria, in the Netherlands, was accuſed b 
the Engliſh fugitives in the Spaniſh intereſt, wich 
being acceſſary to the death of don John, upon which 
whether true or falſe, he was arreſted and put to 
death, The Spaniards have affirmed, that Rag. 
cliffe, in his laſt moments, voluntarily confeſſed that 
he had been freed from his confinement in the 
Tower of London, and ſent over by Walſingham 
with large premiſes if he would perpetrate this fact; 
but the Engliſh, who were preſent at his death, de- 
ny his having made any ſuch confeſſion, though 
all means were uſed to wreſt it from him by the 
Engliſh rebels. 

The year 1579 opened with the departure from 
England of prince Caſimir, who returned highly 
pleaſed with the honours paid him here, and repair- 
ed to his army in the Netherlands; and with the 
death of that great ſtateſman and zealous friend to 
the proteſtant cauſe, fir Nicholas Bacon : he was 
deſcended from an ancient family in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, but was himſelf born at Chiſle- 
hurſt, in Kent, A. D. 1509. Mr. Lloyd ſums up 
his character in this manner: He underſtood his 
miſtreſs well, and the times better: he could raiſe 
factions to ſerve one, and could allay them to ſuit 
the other. He had the deepeſt reach into affairs, of 
any man at the council- table; the acuteſt head to 

netrate into difficulties, the moſt comprehenſive 
judgment to diſcern the merits of a cauſe, the 
ſtrongeſt memory to recollect all buſineſs at one 
view, the greateſt patience to debate and conſider, 
and the cleareſt reaſon to urge any thing that came 
in his way, in council or chancery. His favour was 
eminent with his miſtreſs, and his alliance ſtrong 
with her ſtateſmen. His dexterity and diſpatch 
advanced him to the court of wards, his deep ex- 
perience made him lord-keeper. He was the ex- 
acteſt man to draw up regulations in council, and 
the moſt diſcreet to execute them in court. When 
others urged the repeal of the act whereby Elizabeth 
was declared illegitimate, he was for waving that 
deſign, thinking the cloſure of a feſtered wound 
more prudent than the opening it; and judging it 
higher wiſdom to ſatisfy the world with the old 
law, that the crown takes away all defects, than to 
— it with new diſputes. His account of 

_— and all its affairs, was punctual; his uſe 
of learned artiſts, was continual; his correſpond- 
ence with his fellow ſtateſmen, exact; his appre- 
henſion of our laws and government, clear; his 
model of both, methodical; his faithfulneſs to the 
church, eminent ; and his induſtrious invention for 
the ſtate, indefatigable : he was, in a word, a father 
to his country, as he was of fir Nicholas Bacon, of 


Redgrave, the firſt baronet of England, and of fir 


2 He had his title from che town of Aubigney, in France; 
which title Charles IX. of France had formerly conferred on 


battle, and was 


E Scottiſh army in France, vanquiſhed the Engliſh in one 


in by them in another; and from that time 


John Stuart, of the family of Lenox, who being conſtable of | this title belonged to the youngeſt branch of that houſe. 


Franci* 


A. D. 1579. 
Francis Bacon, 1 Verulam, and lord - 
r of England. 

* — — loſs of this good and faithful 
ſervant, but the growing power and artful contri- 
yance of the papiſts that gave the queen, at this 
time, more than ordinary concern. The pope him- 
ſelf, not diſcouraged by the miſcarriage of Stuke- 
ley, as noted before, ſent more forces into Ireland, 
and renewed the bull of pope Pius V. and granted 
a bull for founding a new college a Rome for train- 
ing up the Engliſh fugitives in rebellion, of whom, 
among other things, it was required, before they 
could be admitted, to take the oath, <* that they 
would at any time, at the command of their ſupe- 
riors, return into their own country, and be ready 
to, &c. | 33 

This year alſo was remarkable for bringing Ro- 
bert Parſons and Edmund Campain into England, 
who were the firſt two Jeſuits that ever appeared in 
this kingdom. At the ſame time the nation ſwarm- 
ed with prieſts and emiſſaries from the pope, to 
preach ſedition and rebellion, under colour of ad- 
miniſtering the ſacraments to the ſcrupulous catho- 
lies, and under the diſguiſe of gentlemen, mer- 
chants, artificers, and even in the garb of ſoldiers. 
Which being known at court, was enough to 
awake the attention of the queen and her council, 
who had not forgot the effects of bulls and excom- 
munications, where many were bound by oath, and 
others thought themielves obliged by conſcience, 
to ſee them executed; and this produced a procla- 
mation, commanding all thoſe that had any children, 
wards, or kinſmen beyond fea, to give in their 
names to the ordinary in ten days, and to call them 
home in four months; and forbidding all perſons 
to entertain or harbour any Jeſuit or prieſt ſent 
forth from the ſeminaries of Rome or Rheims, on 
pain of being puniſhed as rebels and ſeditious per- 
ſons. However, this did not deter the malecontents 
from their pernicious deſigns. Seditious books were 
diſperſed, aſſerting the king of Spain's right to the 
crown, and his and the pope's engagements to al- 
fiſt Elizabeth's rebellious ſubjects, in caſe they 
would take up arms to dethrone her. And thele 
declarations being backed immediately by the forces 
of theſe two enemies, which landed in Ireland, un- 
der San Joſeppo, an Italian commander, though 
without ſucceſs, they being obliged by the earl of 
Ormond to ſurrender at diicretion in five days after 
he had opened the trenches before the fort del Oro, 
which they had built, the queen iſſued out another 
proclamation, that they who would not keep with- 
in the bounds of their duty, muſt expect no favour. 

The difficulties and dangers which ſo threatened 
the ſtate greatly forwarded the treaty of marriage 
between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou for 
which purpoſe ambaſſadors from the court of France 
had all laſt year been palling backwards and for- 
wards between France and England ; at laſt the 
baron de Simier, the moſt arttul man in France 
for the management of a love-intrigue, was ſent 
over to put a finiſhing hand to this negociation. 
This man gained ſuch an aſcendant over the paſſions 
of Elizabeth, that ſhe ſeemed to have conceived a 
very warm affection for the perſon of the duke of 
Anjou, inſomuch that Leiceſter and others affirm- 
ed the was infatuated by the arts of incantation. 
vimier, in revenge, did Leiceſter all the ill offices 
he could with the queen, and was the firſt that in- 
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formed her of that nobleman's private marriage 
with the widow of Efſex. She was ſo incenſed at 
this information, that ſhe ordered the earl to be 
confined in the caſtle of Greenwich, and would ac- 
tually have committed him to the Tower, had not 
the earl of Suſſex, though his enemy, generouſly 
interpoſed in his behalf, and repreſented the injui- 
tice of puniſhing any ſubject for contracting a law- 
ful marriage. | 

In the mean while the duke of Anjou, flattered 
by the intelligence he received from his agent, 
came over to England incognito, attended by two 
domeſtics only, towards the end of May this year, 
and paid the queen a viſit at Greenwich, who ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction at his unexpected arrival; 
and, after a ſhort converſation with her, the ſubject 
of which has not tranſpired, he departed. 

But Elizabeth was ſo apprehenſive of the hoſtile 
intentions of Philip, whoſe power was greatly aug- 
mented by his late acquiſitions, that ſhe reſolved 
not to let the affair of the marriage cool; and this 
winter ſhe ordered Burleigh (now treaſurer), Suſſex, 
Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and ſecretary 
Walſingham, to ſettle with the French ambaſ- 
ſador the terms of the intended alliance. 

Henry III. of France ſent on this occaſion a very 
ſplendid embaſſy into England, compoſed of Fran- 
cis de Bourbon, dauphin of Auvorgne, and many 
conſiderable noblemen : and as Elizabeth had, in 
a manner, the power of chuſing what terms the 
pleaſed, the articles were ſoon adjuſted with the 
Engliſh commiſſioners. 2 

It was agreed, I. that the marriage ſhould be 
ſolemnized within fix weeks after the ratification of 
the articles. 

II. That the duke and his attendants ſhould be 
indulged with the free exerciſe of their religion. 

III. That, after the marriage, he ſhould enjoy 
the title of King, but the adminiſtration ſhould re- 
main in the hands of Elizabeth. 

% IV. That their children, male or female, 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England. - 

« V. That if there be two males, the eldeſt, in 
caſe of Henry's death without iſſue, ſhould be king 
of France, the younger of England. 

« VI. That if there be but one male, and he 
ſucceed to the crown of France, he ſhould be ob- 
liged to reſide in England eight months every two 

ars. 

„VII. That the laws and cuſtoms of England 
ſhould be preſerved inviolate. 

« VIII. And that no foreigner ſhould be ad- 
vanced by the duke to any office in England,” 

Theſe articles, however, were not poſitively 
concluded, but the diſcuſſion of them referred ei- 
ther to a parliament, or a conference between the 
queen and the duke of Anjou. 

The public, who generally judge by appearances, 
began now to conſider the match to be as good as 
concluded, and the puritans thought popery was 
already at their gates. The apprehenſion of this 
drove one Stubbs to publiſh a libel againſt the 
match, in which he abuſes the French king, his 
brother, and the French ambaſſador with great vi- 
rulence. This performance had fo remarkable an 
influence upon the public, that Elizabeth ordered 
a proclamation to be drawn up, expreſly in anſwer 
to the facts and reaſonings brought by the libeller ; 
and all the clergy in England had orders to ſer the 
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queen's proceedings, in the matter of her marriage, 
in a true (that is, favourable) light to their con- 
gregations. Stubbs, the author, and Page, the 
bookſcller, were proſecuted as libellers, and con- 
demned to loſe their right hands, which were accord- 
ingly chopped off by the executioner; and Stubbs 
| afterwards endured a long impriſonment in the 
Tower. 
This year affords little extraordinary beſides 
what we have already related, except the execution 
of Matthew Harmont for blaſphemy, at Norwich; 
the eſtabliſhment of the Turkey Company, by vir- 
tue of a treaty with Amurath, ſultan of the Turks, 
managed by ſir William Harbourn ; the appoint- 
ing fir Thomas Bromley lord high-chancellor of 
England, upon the deceaſc of ſir Nicholas Bacon; 
and the death of fir Thomas Greſham, who built 
the R-yal Exchange, and dedicated a large houſe 
to the purpoſes of learning, called after him Greſ- 
ham College, where he founded lectures in divini- 
ty, the civil law, medicine, aſtronomy, geometry, 
rhetoric, and mulic. 

In the Low Countries, the prince of Parma 
amuſed the confederates with a negociation at Co- 
logne, and in the mean time fomented their diſ- 
ſenſions and mutual animoſities. The prince of 
Orange, far from being diſpirited by the defection 
of Hainault, Artois, and ſome other popiſh pro- 
vinces, which ſubmitted to Philip, exerted all his 
influence and induſtry in ſtrengthening the confe- 
deracy of thoſe provinces which till perſiſted in 
the reſolution to throw off the Spaniſh yoke. At 
length he effected the famous treaty of Utrecht, 
between Holland, Zealand, Fricfland, and Utrecht, 
to which Ghent and Ypres afterwards acceded, and 
the prince was elected governor of Flanders. Mean 
while the prince of Parma reduced Maeſtricht, and 
then diſmiſſed great part of his Spaniſh and Italian 
troops, according to his agreement with the ſtates 
who had ſubmitted; an act of honour and good 
faith which was productive of the voluntary ſub- 
miſſion of Mechlin, Liſle, and Valenciennes. 

The news from Scotland was rather diſagreeable 
than otherwiſe to Elizabeth. The young king was 
now wholly governed by two young — 
minions of the duke of Guiſe, who wanted to en- 
gage the king to marry a daughter of France, and, 
after marriage, to declare the duke of Guile his 
lieutenant-general, which muſt have ended in the 
worſt of conſequences to Elizabeth. 

The city of London increaſing exceſſively, to 
the detriment of the reſt of the towns of the king- 
dom, the queen thought it neceſſary to remedy this 
inconvenience : ſhe publiſhed therefore, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1580, a proclamation, prohi- 
biting any new buildings within three miles of the 
gates of the city, upon pain of impriſonment, and 
torfeiture of the materials; and ordered that no 
more than one family ſhould live in a houſe. 

But there was ſtill a more preſſing evil which it 
was no leſs neceſſary to remedy, I mean the prac- 
tices of the papiſts ; for the farther the enquiries 
of the government reached, the ſtronger reaſons 
were found for being upon its guard againſt the per- 
nicious order of Jeluits, which had now got footing 
in England. It was diſcovered, that, notwith- 
ſanding the late regulations, they ſtill perſiſted in 
ſpreading ſeditious tenets, and encouraging, not 
only thoſe of their own religion, but all the lewd, 
the needy, and the turbulent, to join in attempt- 
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ing a revolution. In ſhort, the zeal and actiyi 

ot the papiſts were ſuch as drew upon themſelves a 
ſtorm of perſecution; nor can the ſeverities now 
exerciſed againſt them be excuſed by any other 
apology but the danger they had brought upon 
their country. Campian, the Jeſuit, who public. 
ed a treatiſe, called the Ten Reaſons, in favour of 


| the church of Rome, was taken and executed; but 


Parſons, the other Jeſuit, who had come over with 
him, making his eſcape to the continent, joined 
the Engliſh refugees in ſoliciting the king of Spain 
to invade England. | 

While the church and ſtate of England were thus 
threatened on the one hand from the fury of the 
papiſts, they were no leſs diſquieted on the other by 
the fanatical opinions of ſectaries, imported from 
Germany and the Low Countries. A new ſedt 
founded by Nicholai, a Dutchman, and termeg 
the Family of Love, prevailed at this time in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk: they rejected the 
Lord's Prayer, the ſacraments, and the outward 
admiſſion of miniſters ; they confined ſalvation to 
themſelves, holding the reſt of the world as re. 
probates; they were guilty of the moſt ſcandalous 
impurities and libertiniſm, and publiſhed apolo- 
gies, filled with all the abſurdities of fanaticiſm; 
till at length, a proclamation being publiſhed 
againſt them, they were proſecuted and ſuppreſſed, 

This year, 1580, was remarkable for the return 
of captain Francis Drake from his voyage, which 
he had completed round the world. This man 
was born of mean parents in the county of Devon: 
having amaſſed a large fortune by ſome depreda- 
tions made on the Spaniards in the Iſthmus of Pa- 
nama, and having there got a view of the Pacific 
Ocean, or South Sea, was fo actuated by ambition 
and a thirſt of gain, that he ventured to employ his 
whole ſubſtance in a new adventure through thoſe 
ſeas, ſo little known at that time to the European 
nations. 

It falls not under a general hiſtory to give all 
the particulars of this famous voyage; but it is pro- 
per to mention thoſe of a public concern. He was 
introduced to court by Hatton, upon propoſing to 
ſail to the South Seas through the ſtreights of Ma- 
Eur; a voyage till that time unattempted by 

ngliſhmen. The fleet with which he ſet fail con- 
liſted of the following veſſels : the Pelican, com- 
manded by himſelf, of the burden of one hundred 
tons; the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, eighty tons, un- 
der captain John Winter; the Marygold, a bark 
of thirty tons, commanded by captain John Tho- 
mas ; the Swan, a fly boat of fifty tons, under 
captain John Cheſter ; and the Chriſtopher, a pin- 
nace of fifteen tons, under captain John Noon. On 
board thoſe ſhips, the largeſt of which would at 
this time be deemed too ſmall for undertaking a 
common voyage to any of our own ſettlements, em- 
barked one hundred and ſixty- four men, and on 
the thirteenth of December, 1577, Drake failed 
from Falmouth ; on the twentieth of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, having turned two of his ſhips adrift, but 
taking their crews and proviſions on board, he en- 
tered the ſtreights of Magellan, and paſſed them 
with his own ſhip only. hile he was in the South 
Sea he took a prodigious booty from the Spaniards, 
whom he treated as enemies: he ſacked and plun- 
dered the town of St. Aricia; and in one ſhip 
he took four hundred pounds weight of Baldivian 


gold: on land he ſeized the value of four hundred 


thouſand 
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thouſand ducats, in bars of filver ; and all along the 
coaſt he found ſuch ſecurity that he had little to 
Jo but to load his ſhip with gold, ſilver, and pre- 
cious ſtones. At laſt he had intelligence that the 
viceroy of Peru had ſent Pedro Sarmiento, with 
two ſhips, to intercept him on his return through 
the Streights of Magellan. . 15 

This news, with his own adventuring ſpirit, de- 
termined him, if poſſible, to find a way back to 
England by the north of America, which he coaſt- 
ed to the latitude of forty-eight degrees; but find- 
ing this impracticable, fell back to the latitude of 
thirty-eight degrees, where he landed in a conve- 
nient harbour, amongſt an hoſpitable people, and, 
in Elizabeth's name, took poſſeſſion of the country, 
to which he gave the name of New Albion. It 
was the twenty-ninth of September before he ſer 
fail from thence, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
joined to the danger of the navigation, determined 
him to ſail to the Moluccos, where he arrived in 
the middle of November. On the fifteenth of June 
next year, after various adventures and dangers, 
he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, with but fifty- 
ſeven men on board his ſhip, and three casks of 
water. On the twenty-fifth of September (Camden 
ſays the third of November) he entered again the 
harbour of Plymouth, finding his countrymen in 
high admiration of his intrepidity, his conſtancy 
and good fortune. 
His adventure, however, became matter of very 
ſerious conſideration to Elizabeth. Drake had left 
England on pretext of a voyage to the Levant : 
the treaties between Elizabeth's anceſtors and 
the houſe of Burgundy were ſtill in full force, and 
many doubted whether they were not violated by 
Drake's proceedings. Mendoza, the Spaniſh re- 
ſident, preſented very warm memorials, accuſing 
him of robbery and piracy, and reclaiming all the 
treaſure he had taken. Elizabeth for ſome time 
forbore to declare her opinion either for or againſt 
Drake, and he therefore ſought to procure friends 
at court, by making large preſents to ſome of the 
chief men there. The voice of the public, and 
her own good ſenſe, which never failed her, ſoon 
determined Elizabeth in the part ſhe was to act; 
ſhe ſequeſtered the treaſure, all but what ſhe allowed 
to Drake, though what that was does not appear. 

The Spaniſh miniſtry was informed that it Drake 


dy to anſwer the law, and that the booty he had 
made was ſequeſtered to make ſatisfaction: it was 
added, by Elizabeth's order, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty had forced her, by ſupporting her rebels in 
Ireland, to ſpend a greater treaſure than even that 
which Drake had brought into England : that no 
treaty betwixt his catholic majeſty and her ſubſiſted, 
by which her ſubjects were excluded from trading 
to the Weſt Indies; that ſhe could not look upon 
that country to be the ſole property of his catholic 
majeſty, as he held it from no better title than the 
donation from the biſhop of Rome, who having no 
right over thoſe countries himſelf, could convey 
none to another, and whoſe authority, both in ſpi- 
ritual and temporal matters, ſhe diſowned; that the 
inſignificant ceremonies which the Spaniards made 
ule of, in taking poſſeſſion of tracts of land in 
America, ſhould never preclude her from ſending 
thither colonies of her people, far leſs from looking 


upon the ocean as the property of any prince or 
perlon, | | 


had been guilty of any thing irregular, he was rea- 
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Though this was the true language which all 
proteſtant princes _ to have held during the 
infancy of the Spaniſh power in the Weſt Indies, 
before it was eſtabliſhed by preſcription, or con- 
firmed by treaties, yet Elizabeth would not ven- 
ture to puſh that doctrine ſo far as to treat the 
Spaniards as they had treated the natives of Ame- 
rica ; ſhe ordered a large ſum of money to be re- 
ſtored to Seburra, a Spaniſh agent, who, inſtead of 
paying it to the proprietors, remitted it to the 
prince of Parma, in the Low Countries. But that 
the whole was not returned, appears from the 
complaints the Spaniards continued to make con- 
cerning Drake's piracy; and the court of England, 
which, in the manifeſto it publiſhed when the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador was baniſhed the kingdom, 
thought proper to give an anſwer to all the other 
charges brought by the Spaniards, excepting that 
againſt Drake. 

Henry Fitz Allan, earl of Arundel, died this 
year, in whom the ſirname of a noble family ended, 
which had been poſſeſſed of this title for above three 
hundred years, from Richard Fitz Allan, who, 
being deſcended from the Albineys (ancient earls 
of Arundel, in Suſſex), in the reign of Edward J. 
obtained the title of earl without any creation, on 
account of his being poſſeſſed of the caſtle and 
lordſhip of Arundel. One of his daughters mar- 
ried Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, by whom 
ſhe had a ſon, named Philip, who, in right of his 
mother, took the title of earl of Arundel, which 
thus came to the Howard family. 

In Ireland, Arthur, lord Grey, the deputy-go- 
vernor, was ſo fortunate as to ſuppreſs a dangerous 
conſpiracy raiſed by the O' Connors, the M Geo- 
ghans, and the other ſepts, and put ſeveral of the 
heads to death, particularly the lord Nugent, ſon 
to the earl of Weſtmeath. It is ſaid that this lord 
declared his innocence to the laſt, and that the 

ueen was extremely offended at the lord-deputy 
or his precipitate cruelty ; but this ſeverity had a 
good effect, for it brought Turlogh Leynigh to 
accept conditions of peace, and the O' Briens and 
Cavenaghs (rebellious families in Leinſter) to ſue 
for pardon, and offer hoſtages for their future good 
behaviour. 

The civil war was renewed in France in the 
month of February, and ended in November, by 
a ſixth treaty of peace. 

It was in the beginning of this year that Philip II. 
of Spain ſeized the throne of Portugal, vacant by 
the death of king Henry : don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, natural ſon to don Lewis, brother to the late 
king, would have diſputed the crown with the king 
of Spain, but the forces of the two competitors 
being very unequal, all Antonio's endeavours were 
fruitleſs. | 

The great expences Elizabeth had been at, ob- 
liged her to re- aſſemble her parliament, on the ſix- 
teenth of January, 1581, which, after ſome diſ- 
putes about the chuſing a ſpeaker, and filling the 
vacant ſeats, applied themſelves to the national bu- 
ſineſs. The puritans in the houſe of commons, 
not humbled by the checks they had received in 
the two former ſeſſions, made another attempt in 
this, to encroach upon what the queen conceived 
to be her prerogative in eccleſiaſtical matters, and, 
on the twenty-firſt of January, Mr. Paul Went- 
worth making a motion for a public faſt to be ap- 
pointed on a certain day, it was carried by one 

by hundred 
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hundred and fifteen voices againſt one hundred. 
The debate ſeems to have turned on the power of 
the houſe of commons in this point, which was not 
ſupporced by any precedent; but as there were in- 
ſtances of faſts having been appointed in London 
by orders of the privy council, it was inferred from 
thence wat the parliament ought in reaſon to be 
ſuppoſed ro have the like power. This ſeems to 
have been the chief argument whereon the reſolu- 
tion was founded, which, under pretence of ap- 
plying to God for his bleſſing on their conſultations 
and actions, was deſigned as a check or encroach- 
ment upon the royal prerogative , and to make the 
faſt entirely puritanical, it was appointed on the 
twenty-ninth of January, which was upon a Sun- 
day, a day which hath in all ages and in all parts 
of the Chriſtian church been conſtantly obſerved as 
a feſtival. | 
The queen was ſo highly incenſed at this pre- 
ſumption, that, on the twenty-fourth of January, 
ſhe ſent a meſſage to the houle by her vice-cham- 
berlain, Hatton, ** declaring her admiration at the 
raſhneſs of the houſe in committing ſo evident a 
contempt againſt her expreſs command, very. lately 
delivered to them, in her name, by the chancellor, 
as to attempt and exerciſe ſuch an innovation as the 
appointment of a faſt, without her majeſty's privity 
and pleaſure firſt Known; but was pleaſed to con- 
ſtrue it as a raſh, unadviſed, and inconſiderate er- 
ror of the houſe, proceeding of zeal and not of the 
wilful or malicious intent of the houſe, or of any 


member thereof, but impuring it to her own lenity 


towards a brother of the man that now made this 
motion, who in the laſt ſeflion had been for juſt 
cauſes reprehended and committed by the houſe, 
but graciouſly pardoned, and reſtored again by her 
majeſty.” The houſe hereupon made their humble 
ſubmiſſion, and kiſſed the rod of power Elizabeth 
now ſhook over their heads; and when Mr. Carl- 
ton roſe up to ſpeak. for the privileges of the houſe, 
his mouth was ſtopped from the chair, for fear of 
giving offence to her majeſty *. a 

Ihe parliament then proceeded to enact ſome 
ſtatutes for the ſecurity of the government, chiet- 
ly againſt the attempts of the catholics: whoever 
in any way reconciled any one to the church of 
Rome, or was himſelf reconciled, was declared to 
be guilty of treaſon: to ſay maſs was puniſhed with 
one year's impriſonment, and a fine of two hundred 
marks; the hearing it was puniſhable by a year's 
impriſonment, and a fine of one hundred marks : 
a fine of twenty pounds per month was impoſed on 
every one who continued during that time abſent 
from the ſervice of the church of England: to ut- 
ter ſlanderous or ſeditious words againſt the queen, 
was puniſhable, for the firſt offence, with the pil- 
lory and loſs of ears; the ſecond offence was de- 
clared felony. The ſeſſion ended, by a proroga- 
tion, on the eighteenth of March, the commons 
having firſt granted the queen a ſubſidy, as did the 
clergy likewiſe. 

The power of Spain was ſo much aggrandized 
by the acquiſition of Portugal, that Elizabeth found 
ſtronger reaſons than ever for keeping well with the 
French : accordingly ſhe, this year, diſpatched 
Walfingham as her ambaſſador to France, to con- 
tract a clofer connection with Henry, and to con- 
clude a league offenſive and defenſive againſt the 
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formidable power and dangerous uſurpations of 
the Spaniards. | 

The great ſucceſs of the duke of Parma laſt 
year, had obliged the ſlates of the United Pro. 
vinces to fend deputies to offer the lovereignt 
thereof to the duke of Anjou, which was to dei. 
cend to his legitimate male heirs ; but if he had 
ſeveral ſons, they were to chuſe one in whom it 
was to be veſted. The treaty was made at Pleſſig 
le Tours; and the duke undertook the defence of 
thoſe provinces the more willingly, becauſe, havin 
by his mediation procured a peace between his bro. 
ther, Henry III. king of France, and the king of 
Navarre, the former was ſo well pleaſed with this 
ſervice, that, forgetting his former enmity, he had 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in procuring a ſettlement to 
his mind, and particularly in his marriage with the 
queen of England. 

The duke of Anjou had himſelf wrote to Eliza- 
beth for a ſupply of money, in order to enable him 
to begin his operations in Flanders, and the queen, 
notwithſtanding her great frugality, was at length 
perſuaded to grant his requeſt : ſhe ſent him apre- 
ſent of one hundred thouſand crowns, by which, 
added to his own revenues, and the aſſiſtance of 
the queen-mother, he aſſembled an army, and took 
the field againit the prince of Parma. He obliged 
that general to raile the ſiege of Cambray, and, af- 
ter being formally elected governor of the Nether. 
lands, he diſperſed his troops into winter-quarters, 
and came over to England, in order to renew his 
addrefles to the queen, in the month of No- 
vember. 

He met with ſuch a gracious and favourable re- 
ception, that he began to entertain the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes of ſucceſs, and fondly concluded that 
Elizabeth had now overcome all her ſcruples, and 
was finally reſolved to chuſe him for her huſband. 
He was not a little confirmed in theſe hopes by 
a very extraordinary mark of affection which ſhe 
gave him, at a magnificent entertainment ſhe made 
on the anniverſary day of her coronation ; for, in 
ſight of all her court, while the duke and ſhe were 
entertaining each other apart, ſhe pulled a ring from 
her own finger, and put it upon his. All the ſpec- 
tators imagined that in this ceremony ſhe had given 
him a promiſe of marriage, and was even delirous 
of publiſhing her intention to all the world. Ex- 
preſſes immediately flew all over the kingdom, and 
Fon over Europe, with information that the match 
between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou was ac- 
tually concluded. 

But it is more than probable that Elizabeth ne- 
ver had any intention to conſummate what was 
agreed on by the articles of marriage already men- 
tioned: ſuch a treaty was, if ever, moſt neceſſary 
at the time it was ſet on foot, when ſhe was ſo 
powerfully beſet with inveterate and powerful ene. 
mies, daily plotting againſt her; and vas certain if 
ſhe rejected the offer, or ſeemed otherwiſe than in 
earneſt, that the duke would have immediately 
accepted the daughter of the king of Spain, by 
' which the number and power of her enemies woul 

be increaſed: therefore Elizabeth ventured to play 
this bold ſtroke, and to make the brother and the 
ſon of a king the dupe of her politics, not doubt- 
ing but time would furniſh her with ſufficient pre- 
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tences to delay the conſummation of her marriage 
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till 
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till a more favourable juncture ſhould warrant her 
final retractation. 80 | | 
This juncture ſeemed now to offer, and ſhe ſaw 
herſelf furniſhed very ſubſtantial reaſons for acting 
in this manner by the openneſs of the papiſts, who 
made no ſcruple every where to boaſt of the duke 
of Anjou's protection; and ſome of their prieſts 
were even ſo impudent as publicly to own that they 
were empowered to abſolve every man in particu- 
lar from his oath of allegiance, from which Pius V. 
had, by his bull, ablolved the whole nation in ge- 
al. 
1 with theſe objections, the diſſembling 
ucen knew ſhe could break off her engagement at 
will; but as ſhe was deſirous to caſt the blame en- 
tirely on the duke, ſhe next care was, by acts of 
ſeverity, and thę rigorous execution of juſtice againſt 
thoſe that hoped to be protected by him, to wean 
his affections, and to make him diſcover ſufficient 
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bringing about this match, and had been com- 
pletely duped by Elizabeth's diſſimulation, or 
variableneſs, by which ever name it may be called. 
They were ſtruck with ſurprize at this ſudden re- 
verſe, and omitted no efforts to give her mind an- 
other turn, more favourable to their deſigns : they 
repfeſented to her the neceſſity of the match, for 
ſupporting her againſt che power of Spain,” which 


ſingly ſhe was not able to encounter; the danger 


there was, leſt the young king of Scotland might 
be brought over entirely to the intereſt of France, 
and thereby put himſelf at the head of all the papiſts 
in Britain; and laftly, the probability thar F rance 
would reſent ſo mach ill treatment, and that the 


duke of Anjou might ſacrifice Elizabeth's intereſts 


to the Spaniſh court. Elizabeth heard all this with 
great temper, but yielded to the ſtronger reaſons 
urged by Hatton, Walſingham, and Leiceſter, 
againſt the march: However, to provide againſt 


all accidents, ſhe found means to prevent the 
duke from going back to the Low Countries, 
though the ſtates preſſed his immediate retura 
thither, to oppoſe the progreſs of the prince of Par- 
ma, and continued to treat him with extraordinary 
diſtiactions during the three months ſtay he made 
in England. | 

On his departure, in February following, the ac- 
companied him as far as Canterbury, and, after 
taking his promiſe that he would return in à ſhort 
time, ſhe ordered the earl of Leicefter, and ſome 
of her chief courtiers, to wait upon him to Ant- 
werp. By this gallant treatment the queen took. 
off the edge of that reſentment which otherwiſe 
might have been expected to follow from the court 
of France; or rather, the preſent diſtraction of the 


tokens of diſguſt, upon which ſhe might more ea- 
fily clear herſelf of any blame in the eye of the 
world : but finding that the duke never attempred 
to interpoſe in favour of the popiſh delinquents, 
but ſtill continued to preſs with unremitting ardour 
the conſummation of his marriage, ſhe was obliged 
to throw off the mask, and declare herſelf openly. 
Beſides, all her chief confidents and counſellors, 
Leiceſter, Hatton, and Walſingham, exerted their 
utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade her from the project- 
ed alliance: they repreſented to her, that ſhe was 
ready to divide her power, by which all England 
was obedient to her nod, and all Europe in terror 
of her frown, with a young man of an untried tem- 
per, of a foreign education, and of a different re- 
ligion ; ſhe was to bear the diſcontents, the re- 


proaches, nay the curfes of her m—_— who, by 
this match, dreaded to fee a total alteration in the 
religion, the laws, and the conſtitution of their 
country. Elizabeth was deeply affected with theſe 
various conſiderations, and ſhe was obſerved to 
paſs ſeveral nights without any ſleep or repoſe : at 
length her prudence and ambition got the berter of 
her temporal inclination (for I am apt to believe 
that Elizabeth, by diſſembling ſo long and fo deep- 
ly, had fooled her heart into a certain degree of 
tenderneſs for her Lou foes? and having ſent 
for the duke of Anjou, ſhe had a long converſation 
with him in private, wherein ſhe informed him of 
the diſlike her ſubje&s had to a French prince, and 
which was unſurmountable : ſhe next repreſented 
the little advantage he would reap from her alli- 
ance (ſhe being in the forty-ninth year of her age, 
and not likely to have any children) ; the = 
events the apprehended it might produce, and the 
inconveniences that would ariſe from their different 
ſentiments in point of religion; and concluded with 
declaring her final reſolution was, never to 
marry.” | 

The duke was thunder-ſtruck to find all his 
hopes daſhed in the moment he expected to ſee the 
completion of them, and one of the fineſt crowns 
in Europe on his head : he flung from the queen's 
preſence with the moſt viſible marks of diſcontent 
and rage ; he threw from his finger the deceitful 
ring with which ſhe had fo lately preſented 
him; and he taxed the whole ſex with levity, not 
without ſome particular imputations upon Eliza- 
beth, and her country. 08 | 
The earl of Suſſex and the lord Burleigh, ſworn 


enemies to Leiceſter, had been very aſſiduous in 


94 


= 


French monarchy ſecured her againſt the effects of 


that indignation, which ſhe had reaſon to dread from 
ſo wanton an affront put upon that royal family. 

The duke made a pompous eatry into Antwerp, 
where he was inaugurated duke of Brabant, and 
afterwards inveſted, at Ghear, as count of Flanders. 
He gave free leave for the exerciſe of the Romiſh 
religion to as many as would ſwear fealty to him, 
and abjure the king of Spain's authority. But, 
after ſpending great ſums of money, with which he 
was fupplied from England, and finding that the 
titles conferred on him were at beſt but yain and 
idle, while the ſtates and the prince of Orange held 
all the dominion in their own hands, he entertain- 
ed the mad deſign of ſurprizing Antwerp and the 
chief towns in the Low Countrics, in which he was 
unſuceſsful, and thereby loſt all confidence with 
the ſtates, and the prince of Orange, and was ſhortly 
after baniſhed that country, and withdrew to 
France. 

Elizabeth, ſeeing no likelihood of concluding 
an offenſive league with France, thought fit to cul- 
tivate a friendſhip with other potentates, who might 
be of uſe to her, in cafe of a rupture with Spain; 
and as Frederic Il. king of Denmark, was a prince 
of great wiſdom and reputation, and had always 
ſhewed himfelf very affectionate to her, ſhe cauſed 
him to be chofen knight of the Garter, and ſent 
Peregrine Bertie, lord Willoughby of Ereſby, to 
inveſt him with the enſigns of the order. He po- 


licely accepted this compliment, bur declined the 
ceremony of inveſtiture, or to take the accuſtomed 
oath, alleging that he had already taken one, when 
admitted by the king of France into the order of 
St. Michael. ou ambaſſador was likewiſe charged 
5 ro 
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to remonſtrate in behalf of the Engliſh merchants, 
againſt the exacting the toll ur impolt laid on ſhips 
that paſſed the Sound, - and to procure that the laſt 
gelt might be remitted. This laſt duty owed its 
original to the wars between Denmark and Sweden, 
when the Dane began to exact, by way of loan, 
the thirtieth part ot all kinds of merchandize, on 
promile of repaying the value thereof when the war 
was ended. No regard, however, was had to this 
engagement, and it was become a cuſtomary exac- 
tion. But princes ſeldom caring to abate any 
thing of their revenue, however acquired, the lord 
Willoughby procured no redreſs of theſe griev- 
ances: it was not adviſeable to take rougher mea- 
ſures with a prince, whole friendſhip might be very 
ſerviceable to Elizabeth in forming a league with 
the. proteſtant princes of the empire to oppoſe the 
ambitious deſigns of the king of Spain. 

Though Henry III. had very little reaſon to be 
pleaſed with Elizabeth, yet being jealous of the in- 
creaſing power of Philip, and hating the duke of 
Guiſe ; he ſent early in the year 1582, to inform 
Elizabeth, that the duke, under pretext of raiſing 
men for the ſervice of the duke of Anjou in the 
Low Countries, was preparing, with the king of 
Spain's aſſiſtance, to embark a body of men in 
Normandy to be landed in England. This intel- 
ligence obliged Elizabeth to turn her thoughts ſe- 
riouſly upon the affairs of Scotland. 

There the duke of Lenox and James Stuart of 
Ochiltree, lately created earl of Arran, had ac- 
uired an unlimited influence over their ſovereign. 
nox was not deſtitue of good qualities, but he 
was giddy and unexperienced, a profeſſed Roman 
catholic, and a ſuppoſed adherent to the duke of 
Guile, ſo that he ſoon became odious to the nation. 
His colleague, Arran, was a young man, void of 
principle and religion, who, under the mask of 
friendſhip, encouraged Lenox to follow unpopu- 
lar courſes, that he' might incur the hatred of the 
people, and ſo contribute to his own deſtruction. 
As for James, though he had ſome capacity and 
inclination for ſchool-learning, he was a weak, filly, 
irreſolute prince, and of a very deſpicable character, 
and conſequently a fit ſubject for an ambitious and 
cunning favourite to work upon: in ſhort, his two 
counſellors, by their arbitrary and illegal proceed- 
ings, expoſed not only themſelves but their maſter 
to the odium of the public. It was not the temper 
of the Scots to ſubmit patiently to any kind of op- 
preſſion; they no ſooner felt the goad of power, 
than they inſtantly began to ſeek redreſs; and if 
they could not obtain it by fair and gentle means, 
they immediately had recourſe to the moſt violent 
and deſperate expedients. | 
Elizabeth, whom a long knowlege of that people 
had made perfectly acquainted with their diſpoſi- 
tions, and who feared every thing from the duke 
of Guile's faction prevailing in Scotland, turned 
the reſentment of the great men to her own advan- 
tage, and ſo artfully managed, that, without ap- 
pearing to have any concern in the plot, king James 
was ſeized by the earls of Marr, Lindſey, and 
Gowry, partiſans of England; the duke of Lenox, 
his boſom- friend, was obliged toflee into France, and 
the earl of Arran, his other favourite, was alſo 
taken and detained priſoner by the conſpirators ; 
by which it was thought the intereſts of Elizabeth's 
enemies were entirely deſtroyed. 


In the mean time a new treaty was preten 
be begun by the Engliſh — Pls — 
ment both of queen Mary and her ſon; but the 
articles tendered to the captive queen on this oc. 
caſion, were couched in ſuch ambiguous terms as 
it muſt be confeſſed, there does not appear in them 
any more ſincerity or intention to bring that affai 
to an iſſue, than in the preceding negociations. 
However, this propoſal from Elizabeth ſerved her 
purpoſe to free herſelf from the perpetual ſolicita. 


tions in Mary's favour, and to check the continya] 


plots hatched for her deliverance. It was not with- 
out reaſon that this unhappy princeſs had filled all 
the courts of Europe with complaints of the hard- 
ſhips ſhe underwent : ſhe had been confined thir. 
teen years, under different keepers, and often treat- 
ed in the moſt rigorous manner ; ſhe ſaw herlelf 
deprived of her crown and liberty, her youth had 
. away in dreary confinement, her reputation 

ad been blaſted by the venomous breath of ma- 
lice and defamation, her life was in the power of a 
jealous rival, who could brook no competition, her 
health was impaired by copfinement and vexation, 
yet ſhe was denied almoit every comfort that could 
help to alleviate ſuch diſtreſs, nay ſhe was even de- 
nied the decent conyeniency of having female ſer- 
vants to attend hep *. | 

But James being permitted to meet an' aſſembly 
of his nobles at St. Andrew's, in the following year, 
1583, and by ſeeming to be contented under the 
28 of his new miniſtry, having obtained his 

ull liberty, Elizabeth ſaw. all her politics on the 
point of being overthrown by the reſtoration of the 
earl of Arran about the royal perſon; who regained 
ſuch an aſcendant over hig ſovereign, that he pre- 
vailed with him to declare the noblemen who had 
ſurprized him, traitors, unleſs they would own them- 
ſelves guilty by making ſubmiſſions and taking out 
pardons: this they did not think it ſafe to do, but re- 
tired into foreign countries, all but Gowry who was 
1 and the earl of Angus, who was con- 

ned. | 

In this ſtate were matters at the Scottiſh court, 
when Walſingham, though now ſickly and aged, 
was ſent thither by Elizabeth as the moſt proper 
perſon to deal with James, and thoſe in power 
about him ; and this miniſter executed his com- 
miſſion ſo well, that he found means to win over 
Arran, and to ſecure his intereſt in his royal maſter, 
which proved of no ſmall ſervice to Elizabeth, as 
that enterprizing nobleman would certainly have 
cut her out more work in that part of the iſland 
than ſhe could have been well able to manage, 45 
appeared by ſeveral letters which were, about this 
time, diſcovered, containing, amongſt other trea- 
ſonable matters, earneſt exhortations to ſeveral of 
the ladies immediately about her perſon, to ſerve 
her in the ſame manner as Judith did Holofernes ; 
and giving certain advice of Philip II's intention t0 
aſſiſt the duke of Guiſe in a deſcent upon England, 
in order to revenge the loſſes the crown of Spain 
had ſuſtained by the late expedition of fir Francis 
Drake. 

Theſe letters appeared to have been written by 
one Francis Throgmorton, a young man of a g 
family and pregnant parts, who, being apprehended 
and brought before the council, at firſt abſolutely 
denied the accuſation; but being ſhewn a liſt of 
the ports in England that were convenient to lane 
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* See Mary's letter to Elizabeth, in Camden, p. 489, 490. 
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forces at, and another liſt of all the gentlemen that 
profeſſed the Romiſh religion in England, and 
were inclinable to countenance the propoled in- 
vaſion, all which papers had been found in his ſcru- 
tore, or desk, he then made the following confeſ- 
ſion, That going ſome few years ſince to the Spa, 
he conferred ſeveral times with Jeney and fir 
Francis Inglefield, two Engliſh fugitives, how Eng- 
land might be invaded; and that they had for that 
purpoſe drawn up the two liſts juſt ſpoken of: 
that after his return, Morgan, another fugitive in 
France, told him, the catholic princes had formed 
a deſign to free the queen of Scots, and to employ 
the duke of Guiſe for that purpole : that nothing 
was wanting, but to know what ſuccours might be 
depended upon from the Engliſh catholics : that 
in order to take their meaſures the better, Charles 
Paget, under the counterfeit name of Mope, was 
ſent into Suſſex, where the duke of Guile intended 
to land : that he (Throgmorton) imparted the pro- 
ject to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who had been al- 
ready informed of it, and ſhewed him the ports 
where it would be moſt proper to land: that he 
moreover acquainted the ſame ambaſſador with the 
names of the great men to whom he might freely 
open his mind, becauſe, as he was a public per- 
ſon, he would not be fo narrowly watched : finally, 
that he conferred with him how to raiſe ſoldiers 
privately in England, to have them ready when the 
foreign troops ſhould arrive.” | 

Throgmorton, after this confeſſion, lay ſome 
months 1n priſon, but being at length brought to 
his trial, he was found guilty by his jury, of hold- 
ing treaſonable correſpondence with the queen's 
enemies, and received ſentence of death. We learn 
however from Camden, that when he was brought 
to Tyburn, he retracted whav he had confeſſed. 

Before we take our leave of this year, we are to 
mention, that Elizabeth's fame was ſo great as to in- 
duce John, king of Sweden, to ſend a noble em- 
baſſy to her, intreating her mediation between him 
and John Baſilowitz, emperor of Muſcovy, which 
ſhe willingly undertook, and fir Jerome Bowes was 
ſent her ambaſſador to Muſcovy, who procured a 
peace for the king of Sweden upon very realonable 
conditions. But the emperor of Muſcovy dying 
ſoon after, and being ſucceeded by his ſon Theo- 
dore Iwanowitz, this latter granted liberty of free 
traffic to merchants of all nations, withour diſtinc- 
tion. Hereupon Elizabeth preſſed him to adhere 
to the treaty between his late father and the crown 
of England, by which _the Engliſh ſubjects were 
indulged with the excluſive right of trading to his 
country; but the new emperor returned for anſwer, 


that he would never ſuffer a (mall company of men- 


to exerciſe a monopoly in his dominions, to the 


reſtraining of every other free trading nation; how- 


ever, he promiſed to exact but one half of the uſu- 
al cuſtoms of the Engliſh, on account of their hav- 
ing been the firſt who opened a way to trade with 
Ruſſia, 

This year proved fatal to divers great men, for 


there died, firſt, Thomas Radcliffe, the third earl of 


Suſſex of this family, lord-chamberlain to the queen, 
on the twenty-ninth of June, and was buried at 
Newhall, in Eſſex. Alſo, on the ſixth of July, 
died Edmund Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and was ſucceeded by Dr. John Whitgift: and, in 
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the month of Auguſt, died Henry Wriotheſly, earl 
of Southampton, one exceedingly devoted to the 
Romiſh religion, which coſt him Elizabeth's diſ- 
pleaſure and a long impriſonment. This year was 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by the fate of that brave, bur 
unfortunate ſeaman, fir Humphrey Gilbert, who 
was caſt away at ſea on the ninth of September, in 
his return from the coaſt of North America, where 
he had taken poſſeſſion, in Elizabeth's name, of 
the harbour of St. John's, in the iſland of New- 
toundland. who 

In Ireland the famous rebel Gerald Fitz Gerald, 
the eleventh ear] of Deſmond of his family, after 
having a long time, in lurking places, eſcaped 
the Engliſh, was now, by a common ſoldier, found 
in a poor cottage, and ſlain : his head was ſent in- 
to England, and ſet upon London bridge. Such 
was the end of this nobleman, who had for_many 
years carried on a rebellion againſt all the forces thar 
the ſeveral Engliſh lord-deputies could raiſe againſt 
him: he was deſcended from Maurice, the ton of 
Gerald de Windleſhore, or Windſor, an Engliſh- 
man, famous amongſt thoſe who firſt accompanied 
Henry III. in the expedition into Ireland, in the 
year 1170. : 

Sir John Perot being ſent over lord-deputy o 
Ireland, held a parliament, in which the eſtates of 
theſe and other rebels were forfeited; and the 
queen granting the earl of Ormond, (who, being 
the eldeſt fon of Deſmond's ſiſter, was his next 
heir, and had been the principal means of reducing 
him) ſome parc of his lands, fold the reſt at very 
eaſy rates to adventurers, that undertook to plant 
and improve the country. Sales were made of 
entire baronies, into which the Iriſh couneits are di- 
vided, as the Engliſh are into hundreds, and the 
purchaſers, under colour of their general grants, 
ſweeping all within their diſtricts, turned the inno- 
cent Iriſh as well as the guilty out of their poſſeſ- 
ſions. The queen endeavoured to repreſs this ra- 
paciouſneſs, by a proclamation, of which the in- 
jured proprietors, by an inſtance of good fortune 
rare in that country, reaped the benefit; the de- 
puty, a man of rigid juſtice and inflexible integrity, 
taking care to ſee it duly executed. No governor 
in that realm was ever more diligent, vigorous, 
and impartial in doing right equally to the Iriſh and 
the Engliſh, which railed him abundance of ene- 
mies among the latter, who could not bear being 
reſtrained from oppreſſing the former; but by this 
means he ſoon brought Munſter into a ſtate of 
tranquility ; nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in rendering 
the native Iriſh and Highland Scots in Ulſter to 
obedience, forcing them to ſwear allegiance, and 
to hold their lands of her in vaſſalage, paying yearly 
a certain number of. beeves and hawks, in lieu of 
rent, and engaging to ſupply her, in-caſe of an 
expedition, with their ſeveral proportions-of horſe 
and foot ſoldiers, according to the cuſtom of an- 
cient tenures“. 

In France, Henry III. behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he daily incurred the contempt of his ſub- 
jects. In public he affected an over-ſtrained devo- 
tion, whilſt in private he plunged himſelf into the 
molt criminal pleaſures. Philip, taking advantage 
of Henry's indolence with regard to his moſt im- 
portant affairs, ſtrove by all. forts of ways to raiſe 


him troubles, which would hinder him from taking 
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upon him the defence of the Netherlands, who 
thewed a ſtrong inclination to put themſelves un- 
der the dominion of France. He tried firſt to per- 
ſuade the king of Navarre to take up arms, pro- 
miſing to aid and protect the Huguenots. This 
way tailing, the applied to he duke of Guiſe, who 
accepted the ſuccours offered by Philip, to revenge 
the mortification he daily received from the king's 
minions. 
Mendoza, the Spaniſh miniſter, was ſo deeply in- 
volved in by the diſcoveries made by Throgmorton, 
thatElizabeth conſidered him as the moſt dangerous 
enemy ſhe had in England; nor wes there any 
thing bloody or deſperate undertaken againſt her, 
which ſhe did not lay at his door, and in particu- 
lar a conſpiracy which had been contrived, and 
was on the point of taking effect, againſt the queen's 
life, by the papiſts, who were now worked up to 
fuch a degree of enthuſiaſm againſt Elizabeth, 
that John Somerville, a gentleman of Warwick- 
ſhire, undertook a journey to London, on purpoſe 
to put the queen to death with his own hand, and 
actually attacked with his {word ſome of her attend- 
ants. Being ſecured, he confeſſed his intention, 
and named his accamplices, who were all tried 
and found guilty of high- treaſon, at Guildhall in 
London. Theſe, and other the like alarming prac- 
tices of the popiſh faction, made Elizabeth think 
it was high time to order Mendoza to leave Eng 
land, for which ſhe had a very plauſible reaſon in 
the conviction of Throgmorton. 
Accordingly, towards the latter end of January, 
1584, the ambaſſador was ſummoned to appear be- 
tore the Engliſh council, who charged him very 
home with Throgmorton's confeſſion, and the great 
hand he had in the conſpiracy againſt England. 
| Mendoza boldly ſtood upon his juſtification, and 
even accuſed Elizabeth of being the aggreſſor, by 
committing hoſtilities againſt his maſter by ſea, 
and her miniſters of labouring inceſſantly io ſow 
diſcord between England and Spain. This deha- 
viour of Mendoza exaſperated Ehzabeth ſo much, 
that he ordered him inſtantly to leave her domi- 
,nions, which he did, and retired to France. Up- 
on his departure the government thought proper, 
for the ſatisfaction of foreign courts, that a mani- 
feſto ſhould be drawn up, containing Mendoza's 
caſe, and an anſwer to the recriminations he had 


brought *®. At the ſame time fir William Wade, 


clerk of the council, was diſpatched to the court of 
Spain, to inform Philip of what had paſſed, and 
of his miſtreſs's willingneſs to receive another am- 
baſſador from him; but the haughty Spaniard re- 
fuſed Wade an audience, who thereupon returned 
back, without imparting the contents of his em- 
baſſy to any one at that court. 

Ne overtures were, in the ſummer of this year, 
made by Mary concerning her liberty, and were 
ſuch as ſeemingly very well ſatisfied Elizabeth: 
poor Mary promiſed, if, ſhe was ſet at liberty, not 
only to depend entirely upon Elizabeth, but to 
deal with her ſon for reſtoring the exiled lords of 
the Engliſh faction; to order her miniſters abroad 
to forbear all practices againſt Elizabeth's perſon 
and dignity ; and farther, that Elizabeth ſhould 
have the honour to publiſh the aſſociation of her 
ſon with herſelf in the government. Theſe preli- 
migaries ſerved az the foundation of many confer- 
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ences, but Mary ſtill declined to diſcover any par- 
ticulars of the duke of Guiſe's purpoſed invaſion be. 
fore ſhe was reſtored to liberty : and a freſh diſco. 
very of the intrigues of the Jeſuits once more de. 
feated theſe promiſing appearances. 

One Creighton, a Scotchman, of that order, had 
been employed by Mary to ſolicit twelve thouſang 
ducats, which had been promiſed her by the court 
of Rome, Creighton, on his return, happened to 
fall into the hands of a Dutch privateer, and at. 
tempted to tear his papers and throw them over. 
board; but the wind driving them back into the 
ſhip, they were ſent with Creighton to England, 
and being pinned together, Walſingham diſcover- 
ed ſome part of his commiſſion, by which it ap- 
peared that he had in charge to inform the male- 
contents of both kingdom, that the pope, Philip 
of Spain, and the Guiſes, had confederated to ex- 
ert their utmoſt power to dethrone Elizabeth, and 
utterly to diſinherit the king of Scotland from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England, as an open fa- 
vourer of the reformed religion: to marry the ca 
tive queen to ſome catholic nobleman of England, 
and to engage the catholics to chuſe him, ſo mar- 
ried, king of England, to be confirmed by the 
pope; and to cauſe the children to be born of that 
marriage to be declared the rightful ſucceſſors to 
the crownand kingdom of England. 

Theſe and other diſcoveries, together with the 
officiouſneſs of the Engliſh papiſts and the malice 
of the Scottiſh puritans, rendered Mary extremel 
obnoxious to Elizabeth, who could not but chin 
her life in danger ſo long as Mary lived, or at leaſt 
lived with any tolerable degree of freedom; and 
ſne took a ſecret umbrage at the earl of Shrewſbury, 
or his counteſs, or bo for allowing the captive 
princeſs ſo large a correſpondence as they did, and 
| reſolved to remove her out of their cuſtody ; there- 
fore Mary ſent her ſecretary, Nau, with freſh pro- 
| poſals to Elizabeth, in order to regain her liberty, 
which, however advantageous, were ſlighted, and 
ſerved only to heighten the ſuſpicions entertained 
againſt her; and ſhe was taken from under the cuſ- 
tody of the earl of Shrewſbury, and committed to 
the care of fir Amias Pawlet and fir Drue Drury, 
the firſt her profeſſed enemy, and the latter a cloſe, 
watchful, cunning puritan. 

At the ſame time an aſſociation was formed by 
the earl of Leiceſter, and other courtiers; and as 
Elizabeth was extremely popular with all her ſub- 
jects, except the moſt zealous catholics, men of 
every rank and condition willingly flocked to the 
ſubſcription of it. 

The aſſociators bound themſelves © to defend 
the queen againſt all her enemies; to revenge her 
death, or any injury offered to her majeſty ; and to 
exclude from the throne any perſon, whatever 
title they poſſeſſed, at whoſe inſtigation, or for 
whoſe behoof, any attempt ſhould be made againſt 
the life and authority of Elizabeth.” The queen 
of Scots was ſenſible, that the aſſociation was 
levelled againſt her; and, in order to free herſclt 
from all ſuſpicion, ſhe likewiſe begged leave to be 
one of the ſubſcribers. 

On the twenty-third of November Elizabeth 
ſummoned a new parliament; and the members 
diſcovered the moſt zealous attachment to her per- 
ſon and government. They ratified and confirmed 
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the aſſociation; and they ſubjoined a clauſe, em- 
wering the queen to appoint commiſſioners for 
the trial of any pretender to the crown, who ſhould 
attempt or imagine any invaſion, inſurrection, or 
aſſaſſination againſt the queen: upon ſenrence, 
given by theſe commiſſioners, the delinquent was 
deprived of all right to the ſucceſſion, and was 
farther liable to ſuch puniſhment as her majeſty 
ſhould think proper to inflict, And for the greater 
ſecurity, in caſe of the queen's violent death, a 
council of regency was named to puniſh the authors 
of that barbarous deed, to conduct the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, and to ſettle the ſucceſſion of 
the crown. . CER 

At the ſame time, in order to ſtrengthen the 
hands of her majeſty, the parliament granted her 
a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths. They 
likewiſe paſſed a ſevere law againſt Jeſuitsand popiſh 

rieſts, importing, © that they ſhould leave the 
kingdom within forty days; that thoſe who ſhould 
tarry behind that time, or ſhould afterwards return, 
ſhould be puniſhed as traitors ; that thoſe who har- 
boured or aſſiſted them, ſhould be guilty of felony ; 
that thoſe who were educated in foreign ſemina- 
ries, if they returned not in fix months after notice 
given, and ſubmitted not themſelves to the queen, be- 
tore a biſhop or two juſtices, ſhould be guilty of high- 
treaſon: and if any one, ſo ſubmitting themſelves, 
ſhould, within ten years, approach the queen's per- 
ſon, or come within ten miles of the court, their 
ſubmiſſion ſhould be void and of no effect. 

This law, however rigorous in appearance, was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the queen's 
perſon, which, even with all theſe precautions, was 
conſtantly expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, 
from the ſecret. plots or open attempts of the bi 
gotted Romaniſts. 3 ä 

The ſtate of affairs in Scotland this year conti- 
nued to be very diſagreeable to Elizabeth: ſhe had 
leamed that the earl of Arran, who now had 
an entire aſcendancy over James, had brought 
him to conſent to a marriage with a daughter of 
France; in order, therefore, to prevent the miſ- 
chiefs which might happen from that quarter, ſhe 
ſent ſecretary Daviſon into Scotland, under colour 
of excuſing her protection of certain Scottiſh fugi- 
tives, though the King had demanded them by vir- 
tue of the treaty of alliance concluded between the 
two kingdoms; but Daviſon's buſineſs was to com- 
plete the work which Wallingham had begun, 
namely, to win the earl of Arran over to the queen's 
intereſt. This miniſter ſucceeded perfectly well in 
his commiſſion; and, by means that are eaſy to be 
gueſſed, prevailed with him to act nothing but in 
concert with Elizabeth. 

Before his return to England, it was agreed be- 
tween the two courts, that the lord Hunſdon for 
England; and the earl of Arran for Scotland, ſhould 
meet upon the borders, and make a regulation 
proper to preferve a good underſtanding between 


the two kingdoms. Under this pretence theſe two 
lords conferred together, and, before they partedy 
made a private treaty, whereby the earl of Arran 
engaged to keep the king unmarried for three 
years: Elizabeth pretended ſhe deſigned to give 
him a princeſs of the blood royal of England, who 
was not yet marriageable: this was at leaſt the pre- 
tence with which the treaty was coloured. 

.- Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the maſter 
of Gray, a young Scottiſh lord, inſinuated himſelf 
ſo far into king James's favour, that the earl of 
Arran, growing jealous, found means. to remove 
him by cauſing him to be ſent ambaſiador to Eli- 
zabeth.. Gray was no ſooner in, England, but the 
queen won him. by careſſes and bounties: from that 
time the ambaſſador feigned to be ſtrongly attached 
to queen Mary's intereſt, and by that means drew 
ſecrets from her, which Elizabeth knew how to 
improve. The earl of Arran having ſome intelli- 
gence of the intrigue, informed the king of it, in 
order to ruin his rival; but as in all likelihood he 
could bring no proof of what he advanced, Gray 
being returned to Scotland, was very well received 
by the king, and ſpared no pains in his turn to ruin 
the favourite. BEA | | 

As for the unfortunate Mary, ſhe ſtill continued 
under the moſt rigorous confinement, andevery me- 
thod was uſed that was thought moſt likely to drive 
her to deſpair, or, perhaps, provoke her to take 
ſome raſh meaſures, which would furniſh her ene- 


mies with a ſufficient handle for her deſtruction. 


The earl of Leiceſter, being baffled in his ex- 
pectation by her temper and reſignation, is ſaid to 
have hired ruffians to murder this forlorn princeſs z 
but Drury was a man of too much honour to admit 
them into her. preſence : nevertheleſs, ſhe endured 
the moſt. barbarous treatment; ſhe .was now de- 
prived of the conveniences ſhe hitherto enjoyed; 
ſhe was prohibited giving alms to the poor; ſhe 
was confined to two wretched chambers, in ſuch 
decay that they could not ſcreen her from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, ſo that ſhe was ſeized 
with rheumatic diſorders, by which her life was en- 
dangered; and though ſhe appealed to queen Eli- 
zabeth for redreſs, the winter was far advanced 
before ſhe was removed to Chartley caſtle, | 
This year died, in exile and miſery, on account 


of his rebellion in the North in the year 1569, 


Charles Neville, the laſt earl of Weſtmoreland of 
this family ; a houſe from whence were deſcended 
many noble perſonages, viz. fix earls of Weſtmore- 
land, two earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, an earl 
of Kent, a marquis of Mountacute, a duke of 
Bedford, baron Ferrers of Oſley, the lord Latimer, 
the lord Abergavenny, one queen, five ducheſſes, 

an archbiſhop of York, and many others. | 
It was 1n this year alſo that the valiant and learn- 
ed ſir Walter Raleigh diſcovered that part of North 
America which he afterwards called Virginia, in 

honour of his virgin miſtreſs, queen Elizabeth“. 
The 


Ihe ſituation of this colony is remarkably happy and 
convenient, having the river Potowmack on the north-caſt, 
which ſeparates it from Maryland ; the Atlantic Ocean on the 
eaſt; Carolina on the ſouth ; and the Apalachian mountains 
on the weſt, which divides it from a vaſt tract of land called 
Louiſiana. Its extent is from latitude 36% 30, to 39® 30 
north, on the weſt ſide of the bay; but on the eaſt fide it extends 
only from cape Charles in latitude 379, 13“ to latitude 389, 
Its breadth, ſo far as it is planted, is about one hundred miles; 
but it hath no bounds to the weltward, The air of this country 


94 


depends very much upon the winds: the north and north-weſt 
are either very ſharp and piercing, or boiſterous and ſtormy z 
and the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, hazy and ſultry. The winter is 
dry and clear; ſnow falls in great quantities, but ſeldom lies 
above a day or two: and the froſts, though quick and ſharp, 
ſeldom laſt®as long. The ſpring is ſomewhat earlier than ours: 
May and June are very pleaſant months; July and Auguſt, 
ſultry hot ; September is noted for prodigious — of rain. 
The foil is low towards the ſea-coaſts; and for an hundred 
miles up into the country hardly a hill or a ſtone are to be 
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The prince of Parma continued to gain ground 
upon the contederate provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, which ſuitained an irreparable lots by the 
dea h of the prince of Orange, who was treacher- 


ovily thor by one Balthazar Gerard, a Burgundian. | 


His eldeſt fon, Filip, being in the hands of the 
king of Spain, and bred in the Roman catholic re- 
Iigion, the ſtates conterred the government of Hol- 
la nad and Zealand upon his ſecond ton, Maurice, 


though he was but eighteen years of age; and the 


prince of Parma, taking notice of their conſterna- 
tion, inveſted Antwerp. In this diſtreſſed condi- 


tion they offered to acknowlege the ſovereignty of | 


the French; but Henry being too much embar- 
raſſed in his own affairs to accept an offer that would 
engage him in farther trouble and expence, they 
had recourſe to the queen of England, who like- 
wiſe declined their offer, though ſhe promiſed to 
aſſiſt them in maintaining the war againſt their op- 
Pre ſſors. 5 

In the mean time the duke of Anjou dying, and 
the king of France having no children, the duke of 
Guiſe, taking advantage of the bigotry of the 
people, and their averſion to the king of Navarre, 
then apparent heir to the crown, on account of his 
being a proteſtant, was contriving and caballing 
with all his power, under the name of religion, to 
fecure the ſucceſſion to himſelf in caſe of a demiſe. 
With this view he entered into a league with Phi- 
lip II. of Spain, who, covering his real deſign un- 


der the ſame religious mask, kindled a flame in | 


France which conſumed that kingdom, and hinder- 
ed the French from thinking of the acquiſition of 
the Netherlands. Henry III. having the laſt year 
been choſen into the order of the Garter, queen 
Elizabeth ſent this year the earl of Derby to France, 
to inveſt him with the robes and enſigns of the 
order. 

In the beginning of the year 1585, Elizabeth 
diſcovered a conſpiracy to take away her life, of 
which one Parry was the author. He was a gentle- 
man of Wales, and a member of the houſe of com- 
mons, and one greatly indebted to the queen for giv- 
ing him his life, after condemnation for breaking in- 
to the chamber of Hugh Hare and wounding him : 
he had allo been her ſworn ſervant for ſeveral years 
before that time; but was now ſo ſpirited up by 
the ſolicitations and traitorous arguments of cardi- 
nal Allen, Benedict Palaſius Carpegius, the pope's 
nuncio at Venice, and others, confirmed with the 
encouragement of Ragazonius, the pope's nuncio 
in France, and letters from the cardinal Coſmo, 
wherein the attempt was commended, and Parry 
was abſolved in the pope's name, that he was wrought 
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upon, and agreed with one Edward Neville, a gif 
| contented relation to the earl of Weſtmoreland 1 
kill the queen as ſhe rode abroad to take the firm 
uſual. 

Neville diſcovered this plot and bloody attempt 
in hopes, as ſuppoſed, to ſecure an intereſt in the 
title of lord Latimer, as next male heir to the ear] 
of Weſtmoreland, the news of whoſe death arriy. 
ed about the beginning of this year: and Pa 
confeſſed it fully upon his examination before 
three privy counſellors, the lord Hunſdon, fir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, and fir Francis Walſingham; 
and by letters to the queen herſelf, the lord. trea. 
ſurer, and to the earl of Leiceſter, he acknowleged 
his crime, and interceded for pardon. A few days 
after he was brought to judgment in Weſtminſter. 
hall, where he pleaded guilty, and declared that 
his confeſſion was free and not extorted ; yet denied 
his having been reſolved at any time to kill the 
queen: and, after ſome pauſe, being urged to 
ſpeak if he had any thing to ſay why judgment 
ſhould not paſs upon him, he, with great pertur- 
bation, as one agitated with a bad conſcience, add- 
ed, © I fee I muſt die, becauſe I was not reſolved.” 
At the gallows he boaſted much of his having been 
a faithful keeper of the queen, becauſe he had not 
killed her; and he was hanged in Palace-yard, 


þ 


| Weſtminſter, while both houſes of parliament were 


fitting in the hall, which met by prorogation in 
March this. year, and was their fourth ſeſſion. 

Theſe deſperate proceedings againſt the queen's 
perſon were productive of ſeveral very ſevere reſo- 
lutions of the parliament, for her ſafety, againſt 
popiſn prieſts and Jeſuits; but not all the vigour or 
watchfulneſs of the government was able to reſtrain 
the plottings of thoſe zealots, as we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to remark hereafter, | 

On the nineteenth of April this year, the pro- 
vince of Utrecht, and, on the fifteenth of May 
thereafter, the province of Guelderland, by their 
; deputies, preſented formal petitions to Elizabeth, 
to take them under her protection; and by the ſix- 
| teenth of June, their example was followed by all 
the other provinces. Elizabeth's counſellors were 
Creatly divided with regard to the conduct which 
ſhe ought to obſerve in this delicate and critical 
juncture : ſome of them adviſed her to accept the 
. propoſal of the ſtates ; others perſuaded her, not 
only to reject it, but refuſe them all aſſiſtance ; and 
each party endeavoured to ſupport their opinion by 
many plauſible arguments. Elizabeth forelaw the 
dangerous conquences attending either exireme, 
and ſhe therefore reſolved to ſteer a middie courſe. 


She was determined not to behold patiently the 
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met with. Here are trees of various kinds, and of an inere- 
dible magnitude, with plenty of paſture- grounds. The land 
in general is as good as in England, producing rice, hemp, 
a Indian corn; alſo flax, filk-cotton, filk-graſs, and wild 
grapes: but in Virginia they are ſo extremely addicted to their 
taple commodity, tobacco, that they hardly mind any thing 
elſe, ſo they can bring that plant to a tolerable market. This 
trade is brought to ſuch perfection, that the Virginia tobacco, 
eſpecially the ſweet-ſcented, which grows on York-river, 1s 
reckoned to be the beſt in the world, and generally vended in 
England for home conſumption. 'The other ſort, called Ora- 
noac, turns to as good an account, being ſent to Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. In this province are ſifty- 
four pariſhes, of which thirty or forty are ſupplied with 
miniſters. In each parith is a church, and in thoſe of large 
extent are chapels ot eaſe. The miniſters maintenance is ſet- 
tled at ſixteen hundred pounds of tobacco yearly, beſides per- 
quifites. There are only two preſbyterian and three quakers 
mectings in this colony. At Middle Plantation Row, called 
38 


Williamſburg, is a college. Though the common way of traffic 
here is by barter of one commodity for another, or of any for 
tobacco, yet they have ſome ſilver coin, both Engliſh and Spa- 
niſh. In Virginia, when any perſon is diſabled from working, 
either by age or ſickneſs, he is placed in ſome planter's houſe, 
and ſupported at the public expence. Sach is the hoſpitality 
of the Virginian lanters, that a ſtranger will be entertained at 
any of their — wh ſo that inns on the road are unneceſſary. 
It is but very lately that they have begun to build forts, their 
main dependence being on a well regulated militia by land, 
and the cruizers ſent from England by ſea. Though they have 
plenty of excellent timber and naval ſtores, and the whole 
country one grand harbour, after entering Cheſapeak bay, 
between cape Charles and cape Henry, yet they build no thips. 
In Virginia are few towns ; the chief are James Town and 
Williamſburgh above mentioned, the planters reſiding on their 
eſtates or farms, moſt of which lie contiguous to ſome great 
river, ſo that ſhips can come u 8 almoſt to their doors, and take 
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total ruin of the revolted provinces, whoſe intereſt 
ſhe conſidered as intimately connected with her 
own; but, ſenſible that the acceptance of their ſo- 
vereignty would oblige her to exert her whole force 
in their defence, and excite the jealoulyof her neigh- 
bours, and perhaps expoſe her tothe reproach of ambi- 
tion and uſurpation, ſhe prudently declinedthis offer, 
She engaged, however, in a league with the 
ſtates, on the following terms; that ſhe ſhould aſ- 
Giſt them with an army of five thouſand foot and a 
thouſand horle, at her own expence, during the war; 
that the general, and two others whom ſhe ſhould 
name, ſhould have ſeats in the council of the ſtates; 
that no peace or treaty ſhould be made but by 
common conlent ; that immediately after the con- 
cluſion of the war, ſhe ſhould be reimburſed for 
her charges; and that in the mean time the towns 
of Fluſhing and the Brill, with the caſtle of Ram- 
mekins, ſhould be put into her hands, by way of 
ſecurity. 3 i | 
The prince of Conde alſo, in behalf of the 
French Huguenots, was favoured with a ſupply of 
fifty thouſand crowns and ten ſhips of war, with 
which he was enabled to raiſe the blockade of Ro- 
chelle, and to take the field with his land forces, 
which the duke of Guiſe had ſhut up in this port. 
On the twenty-third of October the earl of Lei- 
ceſter was ſent over to Holland at the head of the 
Engliſh auxiliaries. He was attended by a ſplen- 
did retinue, compoſed of the young earl of Eſſex, 
his ſon-in-law, the lords Audley and North, fir 


William Ruſſel, fir Thomas Shirley, fir Arthur | 


Baſſet, fir Walter Waller, fir Gervale Clifton, and 
a ſele& troop of five hundred gentlemen. He was 


met at his arrival at Fluſhing by his nephew, far | 


Philip Sidney, the governor : and every town 
through which he paſſed, diſcovered their joy by 
acclamations and triumphal arches, as if his pre- 
tence and the queen's aſſiſtance had ſaved them from 
impending ruin. 

The ſtates, deſirous of ſecuring the friendſhip 
of Elizabeth, and knowing the influence which 
Leiceſter had with her, honoured him with the 
title of Governor and Captain-general of the Unit- 
ed Provinces, aſſigned him a guard to attend his 
perſon, and treated him in ſome meaſure as their 
lovereign. But this ſtep produced a contrary ef- 
{-& to what they intended: the queen was equally 
diſpleaſed at the artiiice of the ſtz:*2 and the vanity 
of Leiceſter; ſhe reprimanded þoth of them very 
ſharply by letters, and it was not without great dif- 
ficulty that, after many hum Ule ſubmiſſions, they 
were able to regain her favu..c. 

As Elizabeth could expect no otherwiſe than 
that Philip of Spain would look upon the aid ſent 
to his rebellious ſubjrcts in the Low Countries, to 
be a breach of the alliance between the two crowns, 
and a declaration of war againſt him, ſhe very po- 
liticly determined to ſtrike a blow, that might at 
once procure her reſpect and advantage. Accord- 
ingly ſhe diſpatched a fleet of twenty-one ſail, un- 
der the command of fir Francis Drake, with two 
thouſand three hundred land forces, under the 
conduct of Chriſtopher Carliſle, to attack the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements in America, which were conſidered 
as the chief ſource of Philip's power, as well as 
the moſt defenceleſs part of his dominions. The 
appearance of the Engliſh being altogether unex- 
pected there, they, without any reſiſtance, made 
themſelves maſters of St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
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Verd iſlands; made a deſcent upon St. Domingo, 
or Hiſpaniola, and took its capital ; then ran down 
along the continent-and reduced Carthagena, and 
burnt the towns of St. Antonio and St. Helena, in 
Florida ; and were meditating other expcditions, 
had they not been ſeparated by violent ſtorms, 
which prevented the fleet from joining till they met 
in England. In this expedition the Engliſh loſt 
ſeven hundred men, but brought home ſuch an 
immenſe booty, as ſufficiently rewarded the others 
for their ſufferings, and with ſuch accounts of the 
Spaniſh weaknels in thoſe quarters as greatly con- 
tributed to animate the nation to future enterprizes 
of the like nature. It is commonly ſuppoſed that 
the uſe of tobacco was firſt introduced into Eng- 
land by Drake's fleet. I 

In the courſe of this year alſo John Davis finiſh- 
ed his third voyage in queſt of a north-weſt paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies. He diſcovered the ſtreight 
which bears his name, and failed beyond the eighty- 
third degree of northern latitude, but was obliged 
to return without ſuccels. 

The very rigorous laws which the late parliament 
had enacted againſt the papiſts, made Philip, earl 
of Arundel, fon of the late duke of Norfolk, who 
was zealouſly attached to that religion, reſolve to 
retire to another country, where he could enjoy his 
faith in quiet. This nobleman had been twice ex- 
amined before the council, and confined to his 
own houſe, on ſuſpicion of practiſing againſt the 
government; and his intended departure being now 
betrayed by a ſervant, he was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower, which was at this time the ſcene of a re- 
markable tranſaction. | 3 

Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother 
of him who had been beheaded, being accuſed of 
having ſome ſhare in Throgmorton's conſpiracy, 
and of having correſponded with lord Paget and 
the duke of Guiſe, was committed to the Tower, 
where, either conſcious of his guilt, or foreſeeing 
that evidence would be ſuborned for his deſtruction, 
he, in order to diſappoint Elizabeth of his forfei- 
ture, and to retain his fortune in the family, ſhot 
himſelf in the breaſt with a piſtol. 

Pope Gregory dying in April this year, was ſuc- 
ceeded by the cardinal de Montalto, who took the 
name of Sixtus V. He immediately fulminated 
the cenſures of the church againſt the king of Na- 
varre and the prince of Conde, not only as relapſed 
heretics, but as perſons of ſpurious birth: hence 
it was eaſy to ſee how much the court of Rome 
countenanced the deſigns of the duke of Guiſe, 
and what reaſons Elizabeth had to dread that duke's 
becoming one day king of France, and being ſup- 
ported by the pope and Spain. 

Such being the ſtate of affairs in France, and 
Elizabeth knowing that the party of the Guiſes 
were continually ſtirring up the embers of ſedition 
both in Scotland and England, ſhe thought it high- 
ly neceſſary to ſtrengthen herſelf by ſome powerful 
alliances. With this view ſhe ſent fir Thomas Bod- 
ley, the great patron of learning, to negociate with 
the king of Denmark, and other northern ſtates 
and Edward Wootton, a fine gentleman, and one 
who had equally a turn for buſineſs, for pleaſure, 
and politeneſs, was diſpatched to the court of Scot- 
land, to aſſure James how ſincerely ſhe was in his 
intereſt, and to endeavour by any means to draw 
him into a league of mutual offence and defence, and 


| withal to recommend to that monarch a match with 
RG | the 
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ton, under the pretence of entertaining and di- 
verting the young king, endeavoured to remove 
from his royal preſence all who were ſuſpected of 
being averſe to Elizabeth's intentions; to ſow fac- 
tions in his court; and, when opportunity ſerved, 
to ſeize his perſon, and carry him by force into 
England. But the conſpiracy was diſcovered 
before it could be carried into execution, and 
Wootton fled haſtily from Scotland, without taking 
leave of the court. However, James ſoon after 
was obliged to ſubmit to Elizabeth's creatures: 
the Scottiſh fugitive lords, returning well ſup- 
— from England, made themſelves maſters of 

is perſon by ſurprize, in the caſtle of Stirling, and 
obliged him to paſs an act of indemnity for all of- 
fences committed againſt him by any perſons what- 
ever ſince his being declared king; and ſoon after 
to enter into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
the queen of England. The earl of Arran, James's 
favourite and frſi miniſter, finding his affairs for 
the preſent entirely ruined, and his life itſelf in jeo- 
pardy, fled over to France. 

In Ireland, this year, the Burghs raiſed two ſuc- 
ceſſive inſurrections, but were reduced by ſir John 
Perot, the lord-deputy, reinforced by the earl of 
Clanrickard, who not only compelled them to give 
freſh hoſtages, but deſtroyed their allies the He- 
bridian Scots, three thouſand of whom were cut 
in pieces at Arvadar; fo that their countrymen 
were deterred from profecuting ſuch adventures, 
and Ireland for ſome time remained in tranquility. 

The earl of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tended diſpleaſure of Elizabeth at his having ac- 
cepted the title of Governor and Captain-general 
of the United Provinces, which veſted him with an 
almoſt univerſal power, proceeded in the exerciſe 
of his new aythority. His firſt military ſervice in 
the Low Countries was an attempt to raiſe the ſiege 
of Grave, in Brabant, which had been formed by 
count- Mansfeldr, a general in the prince of Par- 
ma's ſervice, in the ſpring of 1386, in which Lei- 
ceſter miſcarried, the town being yielded up by its 
governor, Peter Van Hement, who, for this act 
of cowardice, was, by Leiceſter's orders, puniſhed 
with death. 

After the reduction of Grave, the prince of Par- 
ma bent all his force, which conſiſted of twenty 
thouſand foot and ſix thouſand horſe, to take Ven- 
19; which he likewiſe reduced, after a moſt gallant 
defence on: the part of the beſieged, under the 
command of colonel Skenke, the governor, who, 
with ſir Robert Williams, a Welſn officer, ſigna- 
lized therſclves greatly on this occaſton. On the 
other hand, the lord Willoughby of Ereſby, go- 
vernor of Bergen op Zoom, cut off a large convoy 
of proviſions belonging to the enemy ; and fir 
Philip Sidney, with count Maurice, ſurprized the 
town of Axel, in Flanders. The next expedition 
of the prince of Parma was againſt Rheinberg : this 
place was garriſoned by twelve hundred Engliſh, 
under colonel Morgan. Leiceſter thought this a 
place of too much importance to be neglected, and 
therefore, by way of diverſion, made diſpoſitions 
for attacking Zutphen, a town of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to the enemy: this had the propoſed ef- 
ect; the prince of Parma immediately abandoned 
the fiege of Rheinberg, and advanced to give the 
earl of Leiceſter battle before Zutphen, when, after a 


vloody diſpute, the Engliſh were obliged to retreat. 
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the daughter of the king of Denmark: but Woot- 


had diſcovered on the arrival of Leiceſter, 
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In this action our country ſuffered irreparable lof;- 
by the death of fir Philip Sidney, who was mortal 7 
wounded in the thigh. This gentleman, thoy 4 
not quite thirty-five years of age when her died — 
at once the delight and ornament of the Engliſh 
court; and as all his influence with the queen ang 
the earl of Leiceſter was wholly employed in the 
encouragement of genius and literature, his name 
has been immortalized by the writings as well of 
cotemporaries as of ſucceeding authors. Nor was 
his fame confined' to England alone; the king of 
Scotland, charmed with the virtues of this youn 

hero, celebrated his memory in a copy of Latin 
verſes which he compoſed on occaſion of his death. 

Notwithſtanding the extraordinary joy the ſtates 
t 
ſoon found that his abilities were by no — 
equal to the task with which he was entruſted; and 
his exceſſive pride and ambition ſoon bred an uni- 
verſal diſcontent againſt him, inſomuch that, after 
an inſignificant campaign, lie ſent his forces into win- 
ter- quarters, and coming himſelf to the Hague, 
found a very different reception from the ſtates to 
what they had given him before: the members did 
not heſitate to charge him with abuſing the public 
money, with the neglect of diſcipline, and with 
many other oppreſſive exerciſes of his power, in- 
conſiſtent with the liberties of that country. Upon 
this the earl thought proper to leave the Low 
Countries and return to England, where he arrived 
in the month of December. And thus ſtood the 
ſtate of affairs in the Low Countries this year: we 
are now to attend thoſe of England, where all was 
in confuſion, 

Every day brought Elizabeth freſh-intelligence 
of the king of Spain's ſchemes againſt her perſon 
and crown; one amongſt many others was a new- 
pretended claim to the ſucceſſion of the king- 
dom of England, which Camden ſays the Jeſuits 
about this time forged for the Spaniard in his own 
right, and to that end ſent into England one Cha- 
mier, a prieſt of their own ſociety, to engage the 
popiſh noblemen and gentry in their party. It 
Elizabeth was alarmed at theſe intelligences, ſhe 
was ſtill more fo by the diſcovery of a plot which 
was laid againſt her life. 

The ſpirit of depoſing and murdering princes 
upon papal bulls: and excommunications had ar- 
rived to an incredible height in the Engliſh ſemi- 
naries abroad. The brain of one John Savage had 
been fired to ſuch a degree by that doctrine, that he 
ſolemnly devoted himſelf to murder Elizabeth; and 
one Ballard, a prieſt, being ſentover from the ſeminary 
at Rheims to England, in order to propagate the 
king-killing principles lately ſer on foot, and be- 
ing encouraged by Mendoza, the late Spaniſh am- 
baſſador in England, but now refiding in France, 
he found means to corrupt one Anthony Babing- 
ton, a young gentleman of good fortune in Derby- 
ſhire, with ſeveral more, to join Savage in the ex- 
ecution of his vow. In the mean time the papiſts, 
in order to carry on their plot with leſs ſuſpicion, 
and to lull the watchful council of the Engliſh ca- 
binet into fatal ſecurity, publiſhed ſeveral hypocti- 
tical writings, in which they profeſſed the higheſt 
regard for Elizabeth's perſon and government, 
admoniſhing the people of their perſuaſion not 
to engage in any practices againſt the ſtate, but 
to confine themſelves to ſuch weapons as arc 


alone lawful for Chriſtians to uſe, ſuch as tears, 
N ; ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual armour, daily prayers, faſtings, and the 
lik 


. the watchful Walſingham had his 
ſpies on all their actions; and one Maud, a man 
of impenetrable diſſimulation, who mingled in all 
their counſels, by Walſingham's orders, had ſo in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good opinion of Ballard, 
that this latter took him in company with him back 
to France, and made him privy to all his proceed- 
ings; and by him and Gilbert Gifford, a prieſt of 
the Rheimiſh ſeminary, who was intruſted with the 
conveyance of all the literary correſpondence, Wal- 
ſingham had every part of the conſpiracy regularly 
communicated to him. 

Ballard having, as he thought, ſettled all mat- 
ters upon a ſure footing, for the perpetration of his 
villainous purpoſe, returned to England, about 
Whitſuntide, in a military dreſs, and with the al- 
ſumed name of captain Foſcue, to aſſiſt in the final 
execution of it, and with him brought his new- 
made convert, Anthony Babington above-men- 
tioned. This young gentleman was a zealous pa- 

it, of a violent ſpirit, and of parts and knowlege 
above his years: he had, in his travels through 
France, ſome years before, contracted an intimacy 
with Thomas Morgan, a fugitive rebel and a pen- 
ſioner of the queen of Scots, who had introduced 
him to the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's ambaſſador 
at that court, upon whoſe recommendation young 
Babington gained a confidence with the captive 
-princels, inſomuch that, during her being in the 
cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury, he had managed 
her correſpodence at certain times with her foreign 
friends. Upon her being removed to the cuſtody 
of fir Amias Pawlet, the connection dropped, and 
Babington had therewith dropped all farther 
thoughts of Mary or her concerns ; but the wicked 
workings of Ballard had quickly rekindled all Ba- 
bington's zeal for her ſervice, and he not only 
readily joined as one in the executionof the intended 
aſſaſſination, but allo planned out a new ſcheme of 
an invaſion, and was himſelf to be one of an hun- 
dred gentlemen who were to deliver the queen of 
Scots from her impriſonment. He then wrote to 
Mary, giving an account of all that had paſſed be- 
tween Ballard and him, and inſiſting with thatqueen, 
that the gentlemen who were engaged in her ſer- 
vice, ſhould be aſſured of a reward ſuitable to their 
merits, with other ſtipulations of no great moment 
to be inſerted here. This letter of Babington's, 
which was written in the uſual cypher which had 
paſſed between him and Mary, was ſo agreeable to 
the latter, that ſhe failed not to anſwer it in the 
ſame cypher, on the twenty-ſeventh of July, de- 
liring that the conſpirators would be extremely 
cautious, leſt they ſhould” precipitate matters be- 
fore the return of their Engliſh friends from 
abroad, before they were aſſured of foreign ſuccour, 
and before ſome diſturbances were railed in Ire- 
land : at the ſame time ſhe pointed out the moſt 
ready methods for her own deliverance, viz. either 
by overturning a cart in the gate-way of the houſe 
where ſhe was kept, ſetting the ſtables on fire, or 
carrying her away as ſhe rode abroad to take an air- 
ing in the fields between Chartley and Stafford. 
Theſe leters were afterwards produced in evidence 
againſt Mary upon her trial, and made the very 
foundation of the judgment paſſed upon this prin- 
cels, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
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In the mean time Walſingham made uſe of a 
new artifice, in order to diſcover the bottom of the 
plot; he added to a letter of Mary's, delivered to 
him by his truſty agent Maud, a poſtſcript in the 
ſame cypher, in which he made her deſire Babing- 
ron to ſend her the names of the conſpirators. This 
ſcheme ſucceeded according to the ſtateſman's wiſh, 
and he quickly learned that Savage, already men- 
tioned; Charles Tilney, a man of family, one of 
Elizabeth's band of penſioners; John Charnock, a 
Lancaſhireman ; Edward Abingdon, whole father 
had been cofferer to Elizabeth; Chidcock Tich- 
burn, a gentleman of Southampton; and one 
Barnwell, a perſon of quality in Ireland, were the 
ſix engaged by oath to aſſaſſinate the queen. Ar 
the ſame time the ridiculous vanity of Babington 
furniſhed Walſingham with ſtill another means of 
diſcovery, as well as of defence : that A 
had cauſed a picture to be drawn, where he himſelf 
was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the ſix aſſaſſins, 
and a motto added, implying that they were jointly 
embarked in ſome hazardous enterprize. A copy 
of this picture was carried to Walſingham by one 
Polly, another of his ſpies, who had wormed him- 
ſelf into Babington's confidence, and by Walſing- 
ham ſhewn to the queen, that ſhe might know t 
aſſaſſins, and be upon her guard if any of them 
ſhould attempt to approach her perſon. 

Thus the conſpirators were, unknown to them- 
ſelves, within inextricable toils; and indeed it re- 
quired all Walſingham's ſagacity to counter-work 
Babington's cunning; for, perceiving that the 
deſign was likely to ſtick at the want of foreign 
force, he betook himſelf to the common arts of 

the prieſts and papiſts of thoſe days, of tempting 
Walſingham to place him as a ſpy abroad upon 
Mary's friends. Walſingham received him as a 
| gentleman, and promiſed him the queen's paſſport 
for going to France; but, as it were in great con- 
fidence, bid him beware of the informers and 
meſſengers, who were every where abroad, and 
were in the king's pay; though it ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely unſafe for them to lay hold on Babington, 
becaule releaſing him without trial would render 
him ſuſpected by his own party. This correſpen- 
dence with Walſingham was by Babington inttuſted 
with Ballard, who was to be embarked in the 
ſame deſign, and go abroad with Babington, 
who by this time had provided all his agents. 

But Walſingham thought his buſineſs would be 
but half done unleſs he could find means to involye 
the queen of Scots in the fate of her friends. With 
this view he laid a deep ſcheme for entrapping her, 
through the heedleſſneſs of her ſecretaries Nau and 
Curle. The former was a Frenchman, the lattet a 
Scot, both of them, the firſt through want of ho- 
neſty, the latter through want of courage, very ill 

ualified for their employments. Mary continued 

ill at the houſe of fir Amias Pawlet, and Walſing- 
ham wrote to that gentleman for leave for Gifford, 
the prieſt, to corrupt one of his ſervants ; Pawlet 
declined this, becauſe he thought it inconſiſtent 
with his own character, as a gentleman, to harbour 
a known traitor in his houle, but he winked at Gif- 
ford's — a fellow in the neighbourhood, 
who, through a hole in the wall, ſtopped up by a 


looſe ſtone, brought all the letters from Mary, or 
her ſecretaries, to Gifford, by whom they were 


tranſmitted to Walſingham, who thus became poſ- 
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ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of all that paſſed between Mary, or rather her ſe- 
cretaries, and her friends, either at home or abroad. 
While Walſingham was thus taking every precau- 
tion neceſſary to detect and prevent all the deſigns 
of the conſpirators, Elizabeth began to be afraid 
leſt he ſhould ſpin his thread of politics too fine, 
and ſhe herſelf at length fall a victim to the deter- 
mined revenge of her enemies; ſhe therefore inſiſt- 
ed that the whole affair ſhould be laid before her 
council, and ſuch meaſures taken as to ſecure the 
conſpirators: According Ballard, as the moſt dan- 
gerous of all, was ſeized at Babington's houſe. 
This would have alarmed the conſpirators the more, 
if both Ballard and Babington had not been at firſt 
perſuaded from the cautions given them by Wal- 
ſingham, that it was unknown to him, and that 
their arreſt was only in conſequence of the offi- 
ciouſneſs of ſpies and informers. Walſingham him- 
{elf confirmed them in this notion, and thereby 
prevented Babington's deſign of immediately mur- 
dering Elizabeth, and risking all conſequences : 
but inſtead of that he remained in London, and 
had one Scudamore placed over him as a ſpy by 
Walſingham. One evening, while they were both 
at ſupper, Scudamore received a note from Wal- 
ſingham, ordering him to watch Babington more 
"narrowly than ever; and Babington, by Scuda, 
more's inadvertency, reading the note over his 
ſhoulder, haſtily roſe from table, and, leaving his 
cloak and ſword behind him, went out of the 
room as if upon a ſudden occaſion, made the beſt 
of his way to Weſtmifiſter, and, after conferring 
with Charnock, withdrew, with him and ſome 
"others, into St. John's Wood, where they lurked 
ten days, but were at laſt diſcovered near Harrow 
on the Hill, hid in barns and dreſſed like country- 
men, and bronght priſoners to London. 
During their impriſonment, they were examin- 
ed upon the particulars of the conſpiracy, and con- 
feſſed all they knew, but, indeed, nothing that could 
affect the queen of Scots as being privy to the de- 
flgn of aſſaſſinating Elizabeth, farther than that 
Babington had received letters from her in cy- 
her, which they believed to have been written by 
her, or by her order; nor has it been pretended, 
that even Babington ever ſaw her, much leſs ever 
ſee her write. On the thirteenth of September, 
Babington and Ballard, with five of their accom- 
plices, were arraigned, and pleaded guilty ; and 
next day ſeven others concerned in the ſame con- 
| Parey were convicted upon their own confeſſions, 
or thoſe of their aſſociates. The firſt ſeven were 
executed with all the rigour of the ſentence pro- 
"nounced againſt traitors; but Elizabeth ordered 
that the other ſeven ſhould hang till they were 
dead. At the place of execution they behaved 
in general with decency and reſignation, and re- 
pented that part of the conſpiracy, in which they 
were to murder Elizabeth. 
The leſſer conſpirators being thus puryſhed, mea- 
ſures were taken for the trial and conviction of her, 
for whoſe ſake, and by whoſe ſuppoſed concurrence 
this deep and dangerous plot had been formed 
_ againſt the life of the queen and the peace of the 
kingdom: but the more determined Elizabeth was 
to cut off the queen of Scots, the more earneſtly 
ſhe applied herſelf to bring the ſon to wink at the 
death of his mother. It was natural to think, that 


their crime deſerved, endeavoured to atone for 
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James would have reſented the late traitorous at. 
tempt made upon his perſon, at the inſtigation and 
with the countenance of Elizabeth; but the preſent 
ſituation of his affairs obliged him to conceal his 
indignation, and his mild and peaceable tem 
ſoon induced him to forget the injury. Randolph 
had been ſent by the court of England to ſucceed 
Wootton as ambaſſador in Scotland; and, by the 
temptation of a penſion of five thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum, offered to king James to en. 
able him to ſupport the regal dignity with more 
luſtre, he ſo won on that weak prince, that he per- 
ſuaded him to put the final hand to the league with 
Elizabeth, which had been ſet on foot laſt year; 
and James this ſummer ſent commiſſioners to Ber- 
wick, where, on the fifth of July, the treaty was 
ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of both kingdoms, 
the heads of which were as follow : 

It was agreed, (c that if Elizabeth was attacked, 
James ſhould aſſiſt her with a body of fifteen thou- 
land foot and two thouſand horſe; that if James 
was invaded, Elizabeth ſhould aid him with fix 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe; that theſe 
auxiliaries ſhould be maintained by the prince who 
demanded aſſiſtance ; that if the deſcent ſhould be 
made upon England, within ſixty miles of the 
frontiers of Scotland, James ſhould march to the 
relief of Elizabeth with the whole forces of his 
kingdom: and that this league ſhould be binding 
and valid, ſo far as religion was concerned, notwith- 
ſtanding any former aliances which either ſtate 
might have contracted with foreign princes*.” 

We now approach towards the laſt act of the 
queen of Scots tragedy. Her death was by this 
time irrevocably determined by Elizabeth and her 
council. Sir Edward Wootton was diſpatched with 
Mary's original intercepted letters to the king of 
France, to prevent any applications in her fayour 
from that court ; and the government having now 
received all the information they expected or wiſh- 
ed, concerning Babington's conſpiracy, came to 
a reſolution that Mary ſhould be removed by fir 
Amias Pawlet to Fotheringay caſtle in Northamp- 
tonſhire, 

The queen of Scots had been ſo ſtrictly guarded, 
that ſhe was ſtill ignorant of the detection of Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy ; and it was with equal ſur- 
prize and concern, that ſhe received intelligence 
of this event from ſir Thomas Gorges, who had 
been ordered by Elizabeth to execute that office. 

He choſe the time for giving her this intimation, 
when ſhe was mounted on horleback to take an aire 
ing; and ſhe was not allowed to return to her for- 
mer place of abode, but led through the country 
from one gentleman's houſe to another, until ſhe 
arrived in Fotheringay-caſtle, which it was reſolved 
to make the laſt ſtage of her mortal pilgrimage. | 

Her two ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, were im- 
mediately apprehended; all her papers were ſeized, 
and tranſmitted to the council : about ſixty dif- 
ſerent keys to cyphers were diſcovered : there were 
likewiſe found many letters from perſons abroad; 
and ſeveral too from Engliſh noblemen, expreſſing 
their attachment to her perſon and title. | 

This laſt diſcovery the queen thought proper to 
overlook ; but the perſons themſelves, conſcious of 
their guilt, and dreading the puniſhment which 
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their error, by changing their principles, and de- 
claring themſelves thenceforth the moſt inveterate 
enemies of the queen of Scots. 3 

It was determined to try Mary, not by the com- 
mon ſtatutes of treaſon, but by the law which had 
been enacted the former year, with a view to this 
very event; and the queen, in conſequence of that act, 
appointed 2 commiſſion, compoſed of forty two 
noblemen and privy- counſellors, and five judges * 
of the realm, who were empowered to examine and 

ronounce ſentence againſt Mary, whom ſhe ſtiled 
daughter and heir to James V. late king of Scot- 

dF. 

=— in order to procure every poſſible proof of 
Mary's abetting the late conſpiracy, Gifford having 
revealed, that he had delivered to the French am- 
baſſador ſeveral papers of moment concerning the 

ueen of Scots, was baniſhed the realm upon a 

alſe action, which no ways related to the conſpi- 
racy. He informed the French ambaſſador of 
this proceeding againſt him, and, at the ſame rime, 
gave him a piece of paper cut after a certain man- 
ner, with directions not to deliver the queen of 
Scots papers to any one, but.ro him who ſhould 
produce the counter-part: and, leaving the counter- 
part with Walſingham, this crafty ſtateſman got 
every thing this ambaſſador had, relating to the af. 
fair, into his hands. 

On the eleventh of October, the commiſſioners 
repairing toF otheringay caſtle, ſir Walter Mildmay, 
and Edward Barker, notary public, wereſent the next 
day todeliver to thedevored Mary the queen's letters 
for her trial ; which having read with a countenance 
more becoming her dignity than her fituation, 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf in the following manner: 
« It grieves me much that the queen, my dear 
ſiſter, is miſinformed of me; and that, after ſo 
many years cloſe confinement in priſon, and being 
grown lame in my limbs, I have lain wholly neg- 
lected, though I have offered ſo many reaſonable 
conditions for my liberty : though I have given 
her full and faithful notice of ſeveral dangers that 
threatened her, yet no credit hath been given me, 
and I have been till lighted, though ſo nearly 
allied to her in blood. When the aſſociation was 
entered into, and the act of parliament made there- 
upon, I foreſaw, that whatever danger ſhould 
happen, either from foreign princes abroad, or 
from ill diſpoſed people at home, or for the ſake of 
religion, I muſt bear the blame, having ſo many 
mortal enemies in the court. Certainly I might 
take it ill, and not without juſt reaſon, that a 
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my knowlege; but ſuch matters I omit. As for 
this letter, it ſeems ſtrange to me, that the queen 
ſhould command me, as a ſubje&, to ſubmit my- 
ſelf to a trial. I am an abſolute queen, and will 
do nothing which may be prejudicial either to 
royal majeſty; to other princes of my place and 
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league hath been lately made with my ſon, without 
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rank, or to my ſon. My mind is not yet ſo far 
dejected, neither will I faint or fink under this my 
calamity. I refer myſelf to what I have formerly 
proteſted to Bromley, now chancellor, and the 
late lord Delawar. The laws of England are to me 
altogether unknown: I am deſtitute of council; 
and who ſhall be my peers I cannot tell. My 
papers and notes are taken from me, and no man 
dares appear to be my advocate. I am clear from 
being guilty of any thing againſt the queen; I have 
ſtirred no man againſt her; and am not to be charg- 
ed, but upon my own words or writings, which 
I am ſure cannot be produced againſt me: yet I 
cannot deny but I have recommended myſelf and 
condition to foreign princes.” When this ſpeech 
being put in writing, was ſent her the next 
morning; to ſee if ſhe allowed it to be right, 
ſhe owned it, and deſired that the following 
words might be added, Whereas the queen 
writes, that I am ſubject to the laws of England, 
and to be tried and judged by them, becauſe I 
have lived under their protection; I anſwer, that 
I came into England to crave her aſſiſtance, and 
have been ever ſince in priſon ; ſo that I could not 
enjoy the protection or benefit of the laws of Eng- 
land; nay, I could never yet underſtand, from 
any man, what laws they were.“ ; Lap 
In fine, this and the following day were taken 
up with her diſputing the authority of her judges; 
nor could ſhe have been perſuaded to plead, had 
ſhe not been convinced, that an obſtinate refuſal 
would injure. her innocence z and ſhe was allowed 
firſt of all to enter her proteſt ; when ſhe found 
they were determined to proceed to judgment 
againſt her for non-appearance, this wrought upon 
her ſo much, that on the fourteenth of October ſhe 
agreed to appear. 


The trial had an appearance of great order and 


ſolemnity. At the upper end of the room (accord- 


ing to Camden) was placed a chair of ſtate for the 
queen of England (had ſhe been preſent), under a 
royal canopy : overagainſt it, below, at ſome 
diſtance near the beam that ran acroſs the room, 
ſtood a chair for the queen of Scots: by the walls, 
on both ſides were placed benches, on which fat 
the commiſſioners. The particulars of this trial, 
together with the ſeveral articles of the charge. 


Mt. 


They were fir Henry Bromley; knight, chancellor of Eng- 
land, the lord Burleigh, the marquis of Wincheſter, the earl of 
Oxford, great-chamberlain, the earl of Sherwſbury, the 
marſhal of England, the earl of Kent, the earl Derby, the 
earl of Worceſter, the earl of Rutland, the earl of Warwick, 
maſter of the ordnance, the earls of Pembroke, Leiceſter, and 
Lincoln, the viſcount Montagu, the lord Howard, bigh-admiral 
of England, Hunſdon, lord-chamberlain, Abergavenny, Zouch, 
Morley, Cobham, lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Stafford, 
Grey of Wilton, Lumley, Sturton, Sandes, Wentworth, Mord- 
aunt, St. John of Bletſho, Buckhurfſt, Compton, Cheney, fir 
Francis Knolles, treaſurer of the houſhold, fir James Croſts, 
comptroller, fir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain, fir 
Francis Walſingham and William Daviſon, ſecretaries of ſtate, 
fir Ralph Sadler, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, fir 
Walter Mildmay, chancellor of the Exchequer, fir Amias 
Pawlet, captain of Jerſey, John Wolley, eſq. ſecretary for the 
Latin tongue, fir Guileper Wray, fir Edmund Anderſon, 
fir Roger Marwood, fir Thomas Gawdy, William Periam, | 


Judges, Camden, p. 519. 
I 


Scotorum, & 


+ Very great care was taken in drawing up this commiſſion, 
as the reader will perceive by the following anſwer of Popham, 
the queen's attorney-general, and the other crown lawyers, to 
a letter ſent them by lord Burleigh on this ſubject: the an- 
ſwer ran to this tenor, M21] 

That that morning they had conference with ſach judges 
as were at preſent there, viz. the lord chief-baron fir Thomas 
Gawdy, juitice Windham, juſtice Periam, and juſtice Rodes, 
and to Mr. ſerjeant Gawdy, touching the courſe of the pro- 
ceeding in the commiſſion; Sf 

„That they thought good, among other things, to under - 
ſtand their opinions, by what name the Scottiſh queen was to 
be called in the commiſſion and record : and that therein they 
found them all of opinion, that to give her directly and pre- 
ciſely the name of © regina Scotorum,” either in the begin- 
ning; or by a copulative; as was ſet down in his lordſhip's laſt 
letters, could not well be warranted by law; and therefore 


they held it the ſureſt way to name her Maria, filia & hæres 


Jacobi quinti, nuper regis Scotorum, communiter vocat regina 
ia Franciz.” Stry pe, vol. ilk, p. 364. 
againſt 
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againſt Mary, and her defence, and to be met with at 
large in almoſt all our hiſtorians, and in the Col- 
lection of State Trials; but being, on accountof their 
great length, too tedious to be inſerted in this 
hiſtory, we hope our readers will be content with a 
concile account of the moſt remarkable matters, as 
they occured in the courſe of the proceedings. 

The court being opened, the chancellor, turn- 
ing to Mary, told her, © that ſhe was accuſed of 
conſpiring the deſtruction of the queen, the realm 
of England, and the proteſtant religion; and they 
were commiſſioned to examine the truth of the ac- 
cuſation, and to hear her anſwer.” The chan- 
cellor having done ſpeaking, the queen roſe up, 
and ſaid, © that ſhe came into England to crave the 
aid which had been promiſed her: that ſhe was a 
queen, and no ſubject to Elizabeth; and if ſhe 
appeared before them, it was only to ſecure her 
honour and reputation.” The chancellor would 
not own that any aid had been promiſed her: as 
to the proteſtation, he anſwered her, it was in 
vain, ſince the law upon which the accuſation was 
grounded, allowed of no diſtinction in the perſon of 
the tranſgreſſors; therefore it was not to be ad- 
mitted.” The court ordered, however, that the 
proteſtation ſhould be recorded, with the chan- 
cellor's anſwer. 

Through the whole of her trial, Mary conſtantly 
denied being any way concerned in that part of 
Babington's plot which tended to the taking away 
the lite of Elizabeth : ſhe even denied having had 
any correſpondence with him by letters. She al- 
leged that it was eaſy to counterfeit the hand-writ- 
ing and cypher of another; and as to the confeſſions 
of her ſecretaries, ſhe declared they were entirely 
falſe, and complained of being denied the right of 
ſeeing her accuſers face to face. She did not, in- 
deed, attempt to deny that ſhe had tried all means, 
both in England and abroad, to procure her own 
liberty ; in which ſhe ſaid ſhe thought herſelf war 
ranted by the laws of God and man. The lord 
Burleigh then put her in mind, that Morgan, her 
ſervant, had, with her knowlege, put Parry upon 
his deſign of taking queen Elizabeth's life: upon 
which Mary exclaimed, with ſome warmth, ** Ah! 
are you wy adverſary !” « Yes (replied Burleigh) I 
am adverlary to all Elizabeth's enemies:“ and then, 
as if ſhe had been a common criminal; aſked her, 
whether ſhe had any more to ſay? Mary, upon this, 
roſe with great conſciouſneſs of majeſty, and de- 
manded to be heard before a full parliament, or 
the queen and her council. No anſwer was made 
to this; but the court was adjourned from Fother- 
ingay, to fit in the Star- chamber, at Weſtminſter, 
on the twenty-fifth of October. 

On that day all the commiſſioners, except the 
earls of Shrew{bury and Warwick, attended; and 
though ſeveral of them (according to Thuanus) 
were popiſh lords, they found her, queen of 
Scots, guilty of the impeachment; and a formal 
ſentence was pronounced againſt Mary, under 
the hands and ſeals of all the commiſſioners pre- 
ſent. 

At the ſame time the court iſſued a declaration, 
importing that the ſaid ſentence in no way de- 
rogated from the title and honour of James king of 
Scotland, but he was in the ſame place, degree, and 
right, as if the ſentence had never been pro- 
nounced.” The unprejudiced and diſcerning rea- 

der will naturally form ſuitable reflections upon 
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this proceeding againſt Mary, without my troub. 
ling him with any comments of my own; I fhal 
only obſerve, that Elizabeth did not think herſelf 
ſafe in what had been done by her orders, until 
ſhe was once more aſſured, that her parliament 
which met on the twenty-ninth of October, not 
only confirmed the ſentence pronouriced apainſt 
Mary, but alſo preſented an addreſs to her, hum. 
bly beſeeching her to conſent to its publication and 
execution. To this petition Elizabeth returned an 
anſwer, every word of which breathed the moſt 
unparaleled diſſimulation: ſhe pretended a mighty 
averſion to extreme meaſures; deſired the two 
houſes to find out ſome expedient to ſave her from 
the neceſſity of taking them; though at the ſame 
time ſhe took eſpecial care to throw into her 
ſpeech every circumſtance that ſhe knew would 
make them earneſt in preſſing her to proceed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity : among other things ſhe told 
them, that, not long ſince; © ſhe had ſeen with 
her own eyes, and read, an oath, wherein ſome 
were bound to kill her within a month. Hereby 
(lays ſhe) I ſee your danger in my perſon, which! 
will be very careful to prevent.” 

This public declaration of the jeopardy their 
ſovereign's life was in, increaſed the apprehenſions 
and terrors of the parliament ſo much, that when 
the commons returned to their houſe, they were 
determined more than ever to inſiſt upon the ex- 
ecution of Mary ; which they accordingly did in a 
ſecond addreſs, preſented to Elizabeth on the 
twenty-third of November. This ſecond applica- 
tion revived the pretended doubts and ſcruples of 
Elizabeth: ſhe lamented her own unhappy ſitua- 
tion, expreſſed her uneaſineſs at their earneſt im- 
portunities, profeſſed the warmeſt affection for her 
people, and diſmiſſed the committee who waited on 
her with the addreſs, in an uncertainty what, after 
all this irreſolution, would be the final reſult of 
her deliberation. 

Her reſolution, however, was not long kept 
ſecret z the ſentence againſt the queen of Scots 
was, by Elizabeth's orders, openly proclaimed 
throughout England; and on the ſixth of De- 
cember, the lord Buckhurſt, with Beal, clerk of 
the council, were ſent to notify it to Mary, and 
exhort her to prepare for death. The captive 
queen received the meſſage with great firmnels of 
mind, thanking God that an end was ſoon to be 


put to her troubleſome pilgrimage : and then, with 


tome emotion, ſaid, It is no wonder if the Eng- 
liſh, who have ſo often put their own ſovereigns to 
death, ſhould treat in the ſame manner a princels 
ſprung from the blood of their kings,” When ſir 
Amias Pawlett took down her canopy of ſtate, and 


diveſted her of all the badges of royalty, ſhe bore it 


withextraordinary patience: ſhecomplained, indeed, 
of this treatment, and of the unfair uſe made of 
the letters and papers taken from her, in a letter 
to queen Elizabeth, wherein, after declaring her- 
ſelf void of all malevolence towards her, ſhe de- 


fired © that her corpſe might be interred in 


France; that ſhe might not be put to death in pri- 
vate, but in the ſight of the world; and that her 
ſervants might enjoy the legacies left them by her 
will, and be ſuffered to depart freely and peaceably 
whither they pleaſed.” This letter was wrote on 
the nineteenth of December, but whether it was 
delivered is uncertain, On the ſecond of that 


month the parliament was adjourned to the fif- 
8 Ak teenth 
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th of Feta uary; a reſolution being fixed, within 
— time to take off Mary's head. N 

While the queen of Scots was preparing herſelf 
for her approaching fate, great intereſt was made 
by all the princes of Europe, in order to prevent 
the execution of. the ſentence pronounced againſt 
her. Even Henry III. notwithſtanding his known 
averſion to the houſe of Guiſe, was obliged to in- 
terpoſe in her behalf, and to appear in defence 
of the common rights of royalty. L'Aubeſpine, 
the French reſident at London, and Bellievre, 
who was ſent over with an extraordinary commiſſion 
to the ſame purpoſe, interceded for Mary with 
great appearance of warmth. They employed 
every argument, which could either move the pity, 
or alarm the fears, of Elizabeth: they pleaded 
from. juſtice, generoſity, and humanity : they in- 
termingled reproaches and threats. But, to all 
theſe Elizabeth continued deaf and inexorable ; and 
having received ſome private intimation of Henty's 
real indifference about the fate of the Scottiſh 

ueen, and knowing the implacable hatred to all 
& family of the Guile, ſhe hoped that theſe 
loud remonſtrances would be productive of no 
violent effects. : 

James of Scotland was no ſooner informed of 
his mother's diſtreſs, than he diſpatched fir William 
Keith, gentleman of his bed-chamber, with a letter | 
to Elizabeth, conjuring her to ſpare the life of his 
parent, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf bound, 
by the laws of God and man, to revenge her death; 
and beſeeching her at any rate to reſpite the execu- 
tion of the ſentence, until he could ſend an ambaſ- 
ſador with farther propoſitions, which ſhe might 
find ſatisfactory. She was ſeized with a tranſport of 
indignation when ſhe peruſed this letter, in which 
James preſumed to threaten her with vengeance ; 
but her paſſion ſubſiding, ſhe granted the deſired 
reſpite. At length the maſter of Gray and fir 
Robert Melvill arriving in London, propoſed that 
their king ſhould give the chief of his nobility as 
hoſtages, to ſecure Elizabeth from any future 
practices of his mother, who ſhould reſign the right 
of her ſucceſſion to her ſon; and the reſignation 
ſhould be guarantied by foreign princes. Theſe 
propoſals the queen rejected with diſdain: and 
when fir Robert Melvill begged earneſtly that ex- 
ecution might be deferred for a week, thequeen an- 
ſw red, with great emotion, ; No, not for an hour.“ 
We have already obſerved that Elizabeth's diſſimula- 
tion failed her whenever Mary was theſubject of con- 
verſation. James recalled his ambaſſadors in a paſ- 
ſion, which, however, was ſoon cooled by the maſter 
of Gray, who was a penſioner of thequeenof England. 

Elizabeth proceeded now to act the laſt part of 
the tragedy relating to the unhappy queen of 
Scots; and in the mean time her miniſtry, in order 
to pave the way for the bloody deed, took care to 
alarm the nation with falſe ſurmiſes of new plots 
and projected invaſions; and the French reſident, 
PAubelpine, was accuſed of being concerned in 
hiring two ruffians to make away with Elizabeth ; 
but the heinouſneſs of this charge does not appear 
to have been ſupported with any authentic evidence, 
and ſo dropped of itſelf. It had however all the 
effects that were expected from it, by railing the 
impatience of the public for Mary's blood; and 
Elizabeth thinking that as many entreaties had been 
uſed, and as much delay interpoſed as decency re- 
quired, ſhe was at laſt reſolved to execute the ſen- 
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tence againſt her Gſter-queen: but even in this laſt 
reſolution ſhe could not proceed without exhibiting 
a new ſcene of artifice and deceit; for, after much 


affected perturbation of mind, ſhe ſent for Daviſon; 


a man of great parts, but eaſy to be deceived, and 
who, for that very reaſon, had been lately made 
ſecretary, and commanded him to draw out a war- 


rant for the execution of the queen of Scots, which 


ſhe afterwards ſaid ſhe deſigned to have kept by her 
in caſe any attempt ſhould be made for the delivery 
of that princeſs : ſhe ſigned the warrant, and then 
deſired Daviſon to carry it to the chancellor, in order 
to have the ſeal affixed to it. 

Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, requir- 
ing him to delay, for ſome time, the execution of 
her former orders; and when Daviſon came, and 
told her that the warrant had already paſſed the 
ſeals, ſhe ſeemed to be ſomewhat ſurprized, and 
blamed him for his precipitation. Daviſon; not 
knowing what courſe to purſue, communicated the 
whole tranſaction to the council; and they adviſed 
him to diſpatch the warrant by the hands of Beale, 
clerk to the council: if the queen ſhould be offended, 
they promiſed to juſtify his conduct, and to take on 
themſelves the whole blame of this meaſure. The 
ſecretary, not ſuſpecting their intention, followed 


the advice; and the warrant was tranſmitted to the 


earls of Shrewſbury, Kent, Derby and Cumberland, 
commanding them to ſee the ſentence carried into 
immediate execution. | 
Common reaſon will not permit us to imagine 
that the matter could proceed thus far without Eli- 
zabeth's knowlege, nor was there even the leaſt 
proof that ſhe ordered Daviſon to with hold the 
warrant: the preſumption is very ſtrong to the 
contrary z becauſe had Elizabeth pleafed, even af- 
ter Beale and the four earls were ſet out, there was 
time enough for eee the execution. 
But, indeed, Elizabeth, whoſe ſcheme ſeems to 
have been to deceiye the world into an opinion that 
the odium of the queen of Scots death was not to 
be laid ta her accaunt, though, if we are to credit 
the apology of Dayiſon himſelf, after his trial, and 
the following abſtracts from two letters, inſerted in 
the Life of the unfortunate Queen Mary, by M- 
Kenzie, it will remain paſt a doubt, that ſhe wag 
determined upon her death, and did not ſtick at the 
moſt unjuſtifiable methods to compals it. | 
In the firſt, dated at London, February 1, 
1586-7, to fir Amias Pawlet and fir Drue Drury, 
they thus expreſs themſelves: + Her majeſty doth 
note in you both a lack of that care and zeal for her 
ſervice, which ſhe looketh for at your hands, in 
that you have not, in all this time (of yourſelves, 
without any other provocation) found out ſome 
way to ſhorten the life of the Scottiſh queen, con- 
ſidering the great peril ſhe is hourly ſubject to, fo 
long as the ſaid queen ſhall live. She taketh it 
molt unkindly, that men profeſſing that love to- 
wards her as you do, ſhould, in a kind of ſort, for 
the lack of the diſcharge of your duties, caſt the 
burden upon her, knowing, as you do, her indiſ- 
polition ro ſhedding blood.” To which fir Amias 
Pawlet replied next day, * My anſwer I ſhall give 
unto you with great grief and bitterneſs of mind, 
in that I am fo unhappy, as living to ſee this un- 
happy day, in which I am required by dire&ion 
from my moſt gracious ſovereign, to do an act 
which God and the law forbiddeth. God forbid 1 
ſhould make fo foul a ſhipwreck of my conſcience, 
5 N or 
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or leave ſo great a blot upon my poor poſterity, 


and ſhed blood without law or warrant.” 

However, her artifices anſwered the main end for 
which they were deſigned, to give the young king 
of Scotland, who is ſaid to have been too conſent- 
ing to his mother's proſecution and death, a plau- 
ſible excuſe for continuing his correſpondence with 
Elizabeth; and to furniſh Elizabeth with an anſwer 
to the repreſentations of foreign princes, expected 
on that occaſion. | 

An awful, but humiliating, ſcene is now to be 
diſcloſed; a daughter, a wite, and a mother of 
kings, and herſelf a ſovereign queen, after being 
ſhut up for eighteen years in dreary priſons by a 
ſiſter-queen, is, by her orders, to be dragged to 
the block, and her head ſtruck off by a common 
executioner. 

On the evening of the ſixth of February (though 
our hiſtorians ſay the ſeventh), 1587, the four lords, 
with Beale, arrived at Fotheringay ; and the earls 
of Shrewſbury and Kent, together with Mary's 
two keepers, intimated to her that ſhe muſt die on 
the eighth following. The calmneſs and reſignation 
with which ſhe received this dreadful news were of 
a piece with all her other conduct: ſhe confeſſed, 
indeed, ſhe did not think ſhe was to die ſo ſoon ; 
bur all her geſtures, looks, and words, were full of 
chearful reſignation. She deſired of the earls, that 


ſhe might have a conference with her almoner, 
confeſſor, and Andrew Melvill, the maſter of her 
houſhold : but they would not allow her confeſſor 
to come near her, but recommended to her the 
biſhop or dean of Peterborough ; whom ſhe refuſ- 
ing, the earl of Kent, out of his zeal to the re- 
formed religion, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould have no 


other. After they were gone, ſhe ordered ſup- 
per to be haſtened, that ſhe might have the more 
time to diſpoſe of her concerns. She ſupped tem- 
perately, as ſhe uſed to do: towards the end of 
ſupper, ſhe drank to her ſervants, who pledged her 
upon their knees, begging pardon for their neg- 
lect of duty, as ſhe allo did of them. After ſup- 
per ſhe peruſed her will, and wrote down the 
names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed her goods 
and jewels. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed; 
ſlept ſome hours; and then, awaking, ſpent the 
reſt of the night in prayer. The fatal day being 
come, ſhe Areffed herſelt as ſhe was wont to do upon 
feſtival days, and, calling her ſervants together, 
commanded her will to be read, and then retired 
into her oratory, where ſhe ſtaid till fir Thomas 
Andrews, the ſheriff, acquainted her that ſhe muſt 
now come forth. She —_ with a compoſed 
countenance and chearful look; her head was 
covered with a veil, hanging down to the ground ; 
her beads hanging at her girdle, with a crucifix in 
her hand. In the porch ſhe was received by the 
earls and other noblemen, where, ſpeaking a 
ſhort ſpeech to Melvill, who bewailed his hard hap, 
that he was to carry into Scotland the woful tidings 
of the unhappy fate of his lady and miſtreſs, ſhe 
bade him farewel; and turning to the earls, de- 
ſired that her ſervants might ſtand by her at her 
death. Then the earls of Kent and Shrewſbury, 
fir Thomas Andrews, ſheriff of Northamptonſhire 
going before her, ſhe came to the ſcaffold, at the 
upper end of the hall, on which were placed a 
chair, a cuſhion, and a block, covered with black 
cloth. As ſoon as ſhe was fat down, Beale read the 
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warrant, to which the queen liſtened with a care 
leſs or rather merry countenance: which done D. 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, began a ma 
ſpeech to her, concerning her life, paſt, Preſent 
and to come. She interrupted him, praying him 
not to trouble himſelf, for ſhe was reſolved to die 
in the catholic religion, Then they appointed the 
dean to pray; after which, the executioner havin 
asked her forgiveneſs, her women took off her u g 
per garments, and covering her face with a hang. 

erchief, ſhe laid her head upon the block, which 
was ſevered from her body at two ſtrokes. She Was 
buried in a royal manner, in the cathedral of 
Peterborough, on the firſt of Auguſt, where ſhe 
” till her lon king James's acceſſion to the crown 
of England; but he ordered her remains to be re- 
moved, in i612, into the ſouth iſle of king Hen 
VII's chapel, at Weſtminſter, where ſhe now 
lies under a ſtately monument erected to her 
memory. | | 

Thus, in the forty-ſixth year of her age, and the 
eighteenth of her captivity, died Mary Stuart 
queen of Scotland by birth, and of France by 
marriage, whoſe character has been equally in- 
jured by the virulence of her enemies, and the in- 
temperate zeal of her friends. The panegyric 
of the latter has ever been ſuſ pected, becaule unſup- 
ported, and has thereby given countenance to the 
defamation of the former. Upon a ſtrict and im- 
partial review of her life and actions, I think it may 
be juſtly ſaid, that ſhe was an amiable woman ra- 
ther than an illuſtrious queen; and that ſhe was 
partly the cauſe of her own ruin, by certain levi- 
ties and errors in her conduct, which furniſhed her 
reſtleſs ſubjects with a pretext to oppoſe her autho- 
rity, and drove her to ſeek for ſhelter with that 
perſon, who, of all the world, was by nature, in- 
clination, and the ſituation of her own affairs, her 
moſt inveterate enemy. | 

It we are to believe contemporary authors, her 
perſon was ſo finiſhed a pattern of beauty, that it 
exceeded all the luxuriancy of deſcription; in 
ſhort, Mary is, with her countrymen, to this day, 
but another name for Beauty itſelf; nor is it eaſy to 
contradict them, ſince they have the French writers 
on their ſide; and, notwithſtanding their pretences, 
few if any original pictures of her, in the bloom 
of life, are remaining to contradict them. Bran- 


tome ſays of her, that no man ever beheld her 


erſon without admiration and love, or will read 
er ſtory without ſorrow.” 

Elizabeth had hitherto ated a moſt egregious 
farce in her conduct to the queen of Scots, and 
ſhe was now determined to perform the laft ſcene 
with the ſame dexterity and addreſs which fhe had 
diſplayed in the former. No ſooner was ſhe in- 
formed of Mary's death, than ſhe affected a violent 
tranſport of grief, and openly declared the exe- 
cution had been done againſt her intention, and 
without her orders. Her firſt care was to make her 
apology to James : her kinſman, Cary, ſon to the 
lord Hundon, was charged with this commiſſion, 
and had orders to deliver to James a letter, written 
all in her own hand, to this effect: © that her mind 
was infinitely diſquieted on account of this lament- 
able event, done againſt her meaning and intent; 
intreating him to believe, that if ſhe had com- 
manded it, ſhe would never have denied it; and 


withal profeſſing her true affection towards _ 
| an 
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and her aſſiduous watchfulneſs for the preſervation 
of him and his ſtates“. | | 

While Cary was on his journey, Elizabeth, the 
better to ſupport her diſſimulation, cauſed Daviſon 
to be tried at the Star- chamber, i tor contempt of 
the queen's majeſty, „ of his truſt, and neg- 
lect of his duty;“ which charge was aggravated 
againſt him with all the chicanery of the bar, by 
Egerton, the queen's ſolicitor, and Gawdy and 
Pickering, crown-lawyers. Daviſon behaved with 
oreat modeſty on his examination; he readily ac- 
knowleged his error, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
railed at by thoſe very counſellors, who had pro- 
miſed him their countenance and protection, and 
had encouraged him to the fact for which he now 
ſtood arraigned. The pleadings ended, the com- 
miſſioners proceeded to paſs ſentence on this eaſy 
dupe of his ſovereign's treachery and diſſimulation; 
and it was decreed, that, for his haſty and inconſi- 
derate conduct, he ſhould be fined ten thouſand 

ounds, and ſuffer impriſonment during the queen's 
leaſfure. In this lentence all the court concurred; 
only the lord Grey excuſed Daviſon fo far, as to 
ſay that he thought him worthy of reward rather 
than puniſhment. He continued a lon time in 
cuſtody, and was obliged to pay every ſhilling of 
the fine, though it reduced him to abſolute beg- 
ry: all the favour he could procure from the 
queen, was a temporary ſupport, juſt ſufficient to 
keep him from ſtarving, who had ſerved her at the 
hazard of his own head. We cannot refuſe the 
reader a ſight of the apology which Daviſon after- 
wards drew up for himſelf and ſent to Wallingham, 
and which the reader will find in the note tranſ- 
cribed from Camden, and is at liberty to make his 
own reflections on it. 

Elizabeth's hypocriſy was ſo groſs, that it could 
impoſe on nobody who was not previouſly reſolved 
to be deceived ; but as James's concern for his 
mother was heart-felt and ſincere, he expreſſed the 
higheſt rage and indignation, and refuſed co admit 
Cary into his preſence. He recalled his ambaſſadors 
from England, and ſeemed to breathe nothing but 
war and vengeance: however, the friends of Eli 
zabeth, taking advantage of the caution and timi- 
dity of James, gave him ſuch frightful ideas of 
the power of England, and the treachery of the 
Roman catholics, of his danger in marrying into a 

piſh family, and of his own inability to avenge 

is mother's death, that in a few months he turned 
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his thoughts towards peace; in which he was 
more eaſily confirmed by Cary's producing the 
lentence paſſed upon Daviſon; and another inſtru- 
ment, ſigned by all the judges of England, in 
which they declared that the ſentence againſt the 
queen of Scotland could in no wile prejudice James 
in his right of ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 
Elizabeth having thus diſſipated the clouds 
which threatened to burſt with fury upon her head 
from this quarter, and _ informed that Philip 
of Spain was meditating a formidable deſcent up- 
on England, for which purpoſe a great navy was 
equipping in his ports, ſhe ſent fir Francis Drake, 
with a fleet, to intercept the ſupplies of naval and 
military ſtores going to Cadiz, to plunder the 
Spaniſh coaſt, and ro deſtroy the enemy's ſhip- 
ping in their own ports; all which this brave 
and active commander effected with equal courage 
and ſucceſs, burning and deſtroying above an 
hundred ſhips, moſt of them laden with proviſions 
and military ſtores; and, after taking the town of 
St. Vincent, and bombarding Liſbon, he ſer ſail 
for the Weſtern Iſlands, in order to intercept a 
rich carrack, or galleon, called the St. Philip, then 
on her return from the Eaſt Indies, which falling 
into his hands, he returned to England in July, 
covered with glory, and maſter of an immenſe 
booty. But the moſt valuable acquiſition accruing 
to the nation from this expedition, was the finding 
of certain papers on board the galleon, which 
ſerved to inſtruct the Engliſh in the nature of the 
baſt Indian commerce, and put them on the firſt 
thoughts of eſtabliſhing an Eaſt India Company. 
The Engliſh, during this year, were not equally 
ſucceſsful in their land enterprizes in the Low 
Countries, where two of Leiceſter's favourites, 
Stanley and York, to whom he had, on his return 
to England, aſſigned the command of Zutphen and 
Deventer, two important poſts, treacherouſly de- 
livered the ſame up to the duke of Parma; and 
the ſtates of the United Provinces, who thought 
they had already ſufficient reafons to be offended 
with the conduct of Leiceſter, now ſent an embaſſy 
to the Engliſh court with their complaints, and a 
requeſt that the government might be taken from 
the earl, and given to ſome other more able and 
prudent general. Elizabeth, who was greatly chagrin- 
ed at the diſlike the ſtates expreſſed to her tavow ite, 
ſent over Thomas Sackville, lord Buckhurſt, to uſe 
his beſt endeavours to compromiſe matters, but 


® Spottiſlwood, p. 357. 

+ The queen, * the departure of the French and Scottiſh 
ambaſſadors, of her own accord commanded me to deliver her 
the warrant for the executing the ſentence againſt the queen of 
Scots. When I had delivered it, ſhe readily ſigned it with her 
own hand : when ſhe had ſo done, ſhe commanded it to be 
ſealed with the great ſeal of England ; and, in a jeſting man- 
ner, ſaid, ©* Go, tell this to Walſingham, who is now ſick, 
though I fear he will die for ſorrow when he hears it.” She 
added alſo her reaſons for deferring it ſo long, namely, leſt ſhe 
might ſeem to have been violently or maliciouſly drawn thereto; 
whereas, in the mean time, ſhe was not ignorant how neceſſary 
it was, Moreover, ſhe blamed Pawlet and Drury, that they 
had not eaſed her of this care; and wiſhed Walſingham would 
feel their pulſes touching this matter. 

The next day after the warrant was under the great-ſeal, ſhe 
commanded me, by Killigrew, that it ſhould be done ; and 
when I had informed her that it was done already, ſhe found 
fault with ſuch great haſte, telling me, that, in the judgment 
of ſome wiſe men, another courſe might be taken. I anſwered, 
that the courſe which was juſt, was always beſt and ſafeſt. But, 
fearing leſt ſhe ſhould lay the fault on me (as ſhe had laid the 
putting the duke of Norfolk to death upon the lord Burleigh), 

acquainted Hatton with the whole matter, protelling that [ 
would not plunge myſelf any deeper in fo great a buſineſs, He 


— imparted it to the lord Burleigh, and the lord Bur 

eigh to the reſt of the council, who all conſented to have the ex“ 
ecution haſtened; and every one of them vowed to bear an 
equal part of the blame, and ſent Beale away with the warrant 
and letters. The third day after, when, by a dream which ſhe 
told of the queen of Scots death, I perceived that ſhe wavered 
in her reſolution, I asked her whether ſhe had changed her 
mind ? She anſwered, «* No; but another courſe (ſaid ſhe) 
might have been deviſed ;” and withal ſhe asked me, whether 
I had received any anſwer from Pawlet, whoſe letters when I 
had ſhewed her, wherein he flatly refuſed to undertake that 
which ſtood not with her honour and juſtice ; ſhe waxing angry, 
accuſed him, and others (who had bound themſelves by the 
aſſociation), of perjury and breach of vows, as thoſe that had 
promiſed great matters for their prince's ſafety, but would per- 
form nothing: yet there are (ſaid ſhe), who will do it for 
my ſake.” But I ſhewed her how diſhonourable and unjuſt a 
thing this would be; and withal into how great danger ſhe 

would bring Pawlet and Drury by it: for if the approved the 
fact, ſhe would draw upon herſelf both danger and diſhonour, 

not without cenſure of injuſtice; and if ſhe diſavowed it, ſhe 

would undo men of great deſcent, and their whole poſterity. 

And afterwards ſhe gave me a light check, the ſame day that 

the queen of Scots was executed, becauſe ſhe was not put to 


death 
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without effect; for the Dutch, thinking it no longer 
ſafe to truſt Leiceſter, would hearken to no terms 
of accommodation, but gave the command of their 
army to count Maurice of Naſſau, the late prince 
of Orange's ſecond fon. Elizabeth, who conſi- 
dered the independence of the ſtates as immediately 
connected with her own ſafety, ſhewed no reſent- 
ment at their excluding Leiceſter, but, on the 
contrary, to give them entire ſatistaction, ſhe com- 
manded that nobleman to reſign his government. 
But though her g00.! ſenſe ſo far prevailed, on the 
_ preſent occaſion, over her attachment to Leiceſter, 
he, by his artful ſubmiſſion, ſoon regained his for- 
mer influence ; and the lord Buckhurſt, who, on 
his return to England, accuſed him before the par- 
liament of his conduct in Holland, loſt for ſome 
time the confidence of his ſovertign, and was even 
committed to cuſtody, while all proceedings againſt 
Leiceſter were quaſhed by the royal authority, to 
the ſecret indignation of all honeſt men. The 
lord Willoughby was made general of the Engliſh 
forces in the Low Countrics, who had orders to 
oblige the partizans of England there, to ſubmit to 
the authority of prince Maurice. During thete tranſ- 
actions, the Dutch loſt Sluys, which was taken by 
the prince of Parma, and Gueldres ſubmitted to 
him through the treachery of its governor. 

In regard to domeſtic affairs in England, we 
bave to obſerve, that the parliament meeting on 
the fifteenth of February, a motion was made in 
the houſe of commons, to preſent an addreſs of 
thanks ro her majeſty, for having put the queen 
of Scots to death; but this did not pals, becauſe 
it would have fixed upon Elizabeth an imputation 
which ſhe ſought eagerly to avoid. A petitien, 
with a Directory or Book of Devotion, from the 
puritans being preſented to the houſe, ſeconded by 
four gentlemen, the queen ſent for the book, 2nd 
commiited the four members to the Tower, for 
having preſumed to meddle in church-matters, in 
- contempt of her repeated inhibition: a motion was 
made to addreſs her for the releaſe of the im- 
priſoned members, but was er- ruled, and they 
continued in confinement till the parliament was 
diſſolved. This ſcverity did not hinder the com- 
mons from granting a ſubſidy, and afterwards a 
benevolence for the ſupport of the war in the Ne- 
therlands: ſne met with the like indulgence from 
the lords, and the clergy aſſembled in convocation. 

This year fir John Perot was called home from 
Ireland, where he left every thing in great tran- 
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quility, to the government of Fitz Williams, his 


jucceiior. Hirherto the Engliſh had found the 
Iriſh an caſy conqueſt, on account of the unskilful- 
nels of theie latter in military exerciſe z eight hun- 
ered tout and three hundred horſe was held an in- 
vincible army, but, after Perot's command, they 
were trained to arms, and taught to diſcharge mul- 
quets at a mark, and being inſtructed in the art of 
tortification, they held the Enghſh tighter to it, 
and were not fo eaſily overcome. But we are now 
to ſee the attention of Elizabeth and her people en- 
groſied by objects of the moſt important and alarm- 
Ig Nat lure, 

Philip II. king of Spain, upon the ſlender title 
of being deſc-nied from John of Ghent, duke of 
Lancafter, the fourth fon of t.dward III. and upon 
the conveyance and will of the queen of Scots, de- 
ceaſtd, who had been perſuaded to give up her 
right and title to England in favour of him, as the 
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only means to reſtore popery in this nation, and 
being alſo prepoſſeſſed with that maxim of the 
church of Rome, that a heretic is unworthy and in. 
capable of enjoying a crown, thought he migh 
juſtly claim that of England; and, ſupporteg vn 
the bulls of pope Pius V. and Gregory XIII. ab 
ſolving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their oath of al. 
legiance, he had for ſome time been projecting the 
conqueſt of England and its dependencies, 

It is true that Philip poſitively denied his inten. 
tion to moleſt Elizabeth, or aſſiſt her enemies, with 
theſe great naval preparations he was carrying on 
throughout all his dominions; but that watchful 
miniſter Walſingham, having intelligence, from 
his ſpies in the Spaniſh court, that Philip had de. 
clared in council that he had diſpatched an expreſ 
to Rome with a letter, wrote with his own hand 
to the pope, acquainting him with the true deſięn 
of his preparations, and asking his bleſſing upon it 
but that, for ſome reaſoas, he would not diſcloſe 
the particulars of the matter to them till the return 
of the courier; the ſecretary loſt no time to make 
himſelf maſter of this important ſecret; and, by 
the help of a Venetian prieſt, his ſpy at Rome, he 
found means to bribe a gentleman of the pope's 
bed-chamber, who took out of his holineſs's 
pocket, when aſleep, the keys of his cabinet, 
which he opened, and taking a copy of the king 
of Spain's letter, ſent it to Wallingham ; who 
thereupon adviſed the ſending fir Francis Drake 
upon the coaſt of Spain in the manner already re- 
lated: which, with Walſingham's farther contri- 
vance to get the Spaniſh bills, which were to ſup- 
ply the king of Spain with money to carry on his 
preparations, proteſted at Genoa, obliged Philip 
to defer the execution of his grand project to an- 
other year, | 

In the mean while Elizabeth, who was thoroughly 
informed of the ſtorm which was raiſing againſt her, 
took all poſſible care to be in a poſture of defence 
at home, as well as to diſtreſs her enemies abroad: 
but ſtill ſhe could not help being much perplexed 
to ſee her crown at ſtake, and herſelf alone without 
any ally to defend it, and therefore ſought as much 
as poſſible to gain time; Philip himſelf was in no 
condition as yet to precipitate matters; and each 
diſſembled ſo far, that, in December this year, it 
was agreed that commiſſioners ſhould meet to drew 
up preliminaries for a pacification. It was pro- 
poſed at firſt that the commiſſioners ſhould meet at 
Munſter, but at laſt, after many altercations, Oſt- 
end was fixed upon for the place of holding the 
conferences, which were not opened, however, till 
the twelfth of April, 1588 (a year that will be 
ever memorable in the Engliſh annals); and then 
ſuch artful obſtacles were thrown in the way of a 
mutual agreement, that the time was dallied on 
till the thundering of the Spaniſh artillery on the 
coaſt of England demonſtrated how fruitleſs all far- 
ther treating would prove. | 

Nowithſtanding the very great damage that fir 
Francis Drake had done the Spaniſh armament laſt 
year, yet ſo univerſal and prodigious a preparation 
as had been making for three years could not be 
eaſily rendered wholly uſeleſs; and, by the month 
of May this year, Philip had equipped a fleet, 
which, on account of its ſtrength, he called the In- 
vincible Armada. He procured from the pope 
(Sixtus V.) a conſecrated banner, with' freſh bulls 


for excommunicating Elizabeth as an * 2 
| Uhing 


liſhing a cruzade againſt her, and abſolving her 
ſubjects from their oath of allegiance. 

The gold of Peru was laviſhed for the purpoſes 
of this expedition. This tremendous armament 
rendezvouled at the Groyne, and conſiſted of the 
following particulars : nineteen thouſand two hun- 
dred and ninety ſoldiers; eight thouſand three 
hundred and fifty ſailors; rwo thouſand and eighty 

alley- lavcs; and two thouſand ſix hundred and 
thirty pieces of ordnance : in a word, there never 
was any fleet equal to it in modern times, whether 
we conlider the goodnels of the troops, the ap- 
intments of the ſhips, the proviſion of ammu- 
nition, victuals, and arms, or its confidence of 
ſucceſs. | 

The duke of Medina Sidonia was appointed 
admiral of the whole; and don Juan Martinez 
de Ricaldo, an experienced ſea- officer, ſerved un- 
der him; nor was there a noble family in Spain 
but had a ſon, brother, or nephew, in this expe- 
dition, in hopes of acquiring riches and revenues 
in England, which they looked upon as an ealy 
conqueſt, And ſtill more to inſure ſucceſs, Philip 
ordered the duke of Parma to provide tranſports, 
and an army of twenty-five thouſand men, to 
be convoyed into this kingdom as ſoon as the 
Spaniſh fleet ſhould appear on the coaſt of Flan- 
ders. The duke, in purſuance of theſe orders, 
cauled a great number of flat-bottomed veſſels 
to be built, for the tranſportation of the ca- 
valry; provided other ſhips for the foot ſol- 
diers; and quartered his troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gravelines, Dunkirk, and Nieu- 
port. To the diſgrace of human nature, ſeven 
hundred Engliſh fugitives enliſted under his 
banner, to aſſiſt in the conqueſt of their own 
country ! 

- In the mean while Elizabeth had many ſerious 
conſultations concerning the manner of repelling 
this danger. Having equipped a conſiderable 
fleet, ſhe created Charles lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, lord high-admiral of England ; and he was 
lent with a ſtrong ſquadron to the Weſt, where he 
was joined by fir Francis Drake, now appointed 
vice-admiral, She ordered lord Henry Seymour, 
ſecond ſon to the duke of Somerſet, to cfuize along 
the coaſt of Flanders, with forty Engliſh and 
Flemiſh ſhips, to prevent the prince of Parma 
from putting to ſea with his forces. Twenty 
thouſand men were cantoned along the ſouth- 
ern coaſts of England; another body of well- 
diſciplined troops encamped at Tilbury, near 
the mouth of the Thames, under the conduct 
of the earl of Leiceſter, whom the queen creat- 
ed general in chief of all her forces; and the 
lord Hunſdon commanded a third army, amount- 
ing to thirty-thouſand horſe and foot, for the 
detence of her majeſty's perſon. Arthur, lord 
Grey, fir Francis Knolles, fir John Norreys, fir 
Richard Bingham, and fir Roger Williams, men 
renowned for their valour and experience, were 
conſulted about the management of the war by 
land : in purſuance of their advice, all the landing- 
places on the coaſt were fortified and garriſoned, 
irom Hull to the Land's End and Milford Haven; 
the militia of the country was armed, and regu- 
lated under proper officers, who received inſtruc- 
tions for interrupting the diſembarkation of the 
enemy, waſting the country before them with 
95 | 


ſlight skirmiſhes and continual alarms, until the 
army could be aſſembled at the place, in order to 
give them battle. The queen impriſoned ſome 
ſuſpected papiſts; ſent new inſtructions to fir Wil- 
liam Fitz Williams, lord-deputy of Ireland; and, 
by her friends in Scotland, inſtigated James againſt 
the Roman catholics and the Spaniſh faction. That 
prince was more afraid than ſhe of the ſucceſs of 
ſuch an invaſion, which would have deprived him 
of his fair ſucceſſion, and expoſed his native king- 
dom to the arms of a foreign conqueror. The 
lord Maxwell, returning from Spain, landed at 
Kirkudbright, and began to aſſembled troops as if he 
expected the Spaniards would have made a deſ- 
cent in Galloway: James, being informed of 
theſe practices, marched againſt him with ſuch 
expedition, that it was with difficulty he eſcaped 
in a bark; but being purſued, was taken and im- 
priſoned. | 

As I ſhall, in the future part of this hiſtory 
(which has already inſenſibly grown upon me, and, 
much againſt my will, is likely to exceed the limits 
] at firſt propoſed), be cautious of enlarging upon 
matters ſufficiently known, I mult therefore refer 
the reader to the journals of this expedition, which 
are in the hands of almoſt every one, for the minute 
particulars of each day's action, after the meeting 
of the two fleets to the final deſtruction of the Spa- 
niards, and confine myſelf to a more ſuccinct nar- 
rative, 

The Invincible Armada, then, ſet ſail from the 
port of Liſbon on the third of June, 1388; but 
being met at ſea by a violent tempeſt, was forced 
back to the Groyne, where it lay till the twelfth of 
July, and then ſer fail for England, and, after a 
troubleſome voyage, the whole fleet was, on the 
nineteenth, within ſight of our weſtern ſhores. Ir 
was impoſſible for the Engliſh ſhips, which, for 
the moſt part, were no more than {mall barks in 
compariſon with thoſe of the Spaniards, to ſtand 
againſt the force of thoſe floating citadels, whoſe 
upper works were above three feet thick, and 
almoſt cannon- proof. Nevertheleſs, this well- 
concerted ſcheme failed in almoſt every part: the 
Engliſh appeared before the enemy with one hun- 
dred ſail, and, notwithſtanding their inferiority 
in bulk, numbers, and ſtrength, ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of this formidable fleet. They took ſcve- 
ral of the Spaniſh ſhips, and diſperſed the reſt 
by means of fire-ſhips, on this occaſion firſt 
uſed: a ſtorm ſeconded the efforts of the Eng- 
liſh; the Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, called the In- 
vincible, was very near being loſt on the coaſt 
of Zealand. The duke of Parma's army, which 
could not put to ſea without the aſſiſtance of the 
Spaniſh fleet, remained inactive. Philip's navy, 
unable to reſiſt the courage of the Engliſh and ad- 
verſe winds, retreated round the north part of our 
iſland; ſome were wrecked upon the coaſt of Zea- 
land ; others upon the Orkney iſlands and the 
coalt of Scotland; and another was caſt away up- 
on the Iriſh ſhore, where the country-people maſ- 
ſacred moſt of the ſoldiers and ſailors who eſcaped the 
fury of the tempeſt; and the lord- lieutenant, Fitz 
Williams, cauſed the reſt to be hanged. In ſhort, 
of the whole Invincible Armada, only fifty ſhips 
returned to Spain; and of thirty thouſand men 
who had ſailed on this expedition, no more th: n 


fix thouſand eſcaped ſhipwreck and the ſword and 
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fire of the enemy. I have in the note ® inſerted 
ſome curious particulars, as they were tranſmitted 
to the court of Spain, concerning its whole loſs in 
this expedition. That of the Engliſh was almoſt 
too inconſiderable to be mentioned; only one 
commander (Cox), with his bark, periſhing in the 
midſt of the enemy. 

The lord high-admiral Effingham having entire- 
ly cleared the Engliſh coaſt of the Spaniards, re- 
turned in ſafety back to the Downs, to join in the 
acclamations and thankſgiving of the whole na- 
tion for ſo great a deliverance. Two medals were 
ſtruck by the government's order, in memory of 
this ſignal victory: one in honour of the queen, 
which repreſented fire-ſhips, and a fleet in a hurry 
and confuſion, with this motto, pvx FAMINA |; 
FACTI ; another in honour of the Engliſh navy, 
with the device of a fleet flying under full fail, and 
the inſcription veniT, vibir, voir. The Zea- 
landers, whoſe very exiſtence depended upon the 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms, ſtruck one, repreſent- 
ing the Spaniſh fleet in great confuſion, with this 
motto, IMPIVS FVGIT NEMINE SEQYENTS. 

As for Elizabeth, ſhe. ordered a public thankſ- 
giving for the deliverance to be made in all the 
churches throughout the kingdom; and went her- 
ſelf to St. Paul's, in great ſolemnity, to perform the 
ſacred duty: at the ſame time eleven ſtandards 
and colours, taken from the enemy, were hung 
up in the body of the church, as trophies of 
their defeat. The queen's next act was to be- 
ſtow on the lord high-admiral Howard a yearly 
penſion, or rather gratuity, in recompence of his 

at ſervice to his country, and likewiſe beſtowed 

nſions on ſeveral of the maimed and wounded 
officers. For the reſt, their rewards conſiſted more 
in words than in deeds. To add to the general joy, 
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before the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet, at the time 
the queen was afraid king James would think the 
troubles of her realm afforded. him a proper op- 
portunity, by joining with the Spaniards, to re. 
venge the murder of his mother, returned to Eng. 
land, with a letter, under James's own hand, o 
Elizabeth, wherein that monarch teſtified his fin. 
cere attachment to the intereſt of England ang 
the proteſtant religion, and declared that he was ſo 
far from wiſhing well to the cauſe of Philip, that 
he looked for no other favour from the Spaniard 
than what Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, namely 
that he ſhould be devoured the laſt. t 

On the fourth of September, ſoon after the dic. 
perſion of the Armada, died Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leiceſter, the queen's great but unworthy fa. 
vourite. He had diſcovered no conduct in any of 
his military enterprizes, and was even ſuſpected of 
cowardice; yet ſheentruſted him with the command 
of her armies during the danger of the Spaniſh in- 
vaſion, a partiality which might have proved fatal 
to her, had the duke of Parma been able to land 
his troops in England: ſhe had even given orders 
for drawing a commiſſion, appointing him her lieu- 
tenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; 
but Burleigh and Hatton. repreſented the danger 
of inveſting any ſubject with ſuch unlimited au- 
thority, and prevented the execution of that deſign. 
No wonder, that a conduct ſo unlike the uſual 
jealouſy of Elizabeth, ſhould give ground to ſur- 
miſe that her partiality was founded on ſome other 
paſſion than friendſhip. But the queen's affection 
for Leiceſter ſeemed to be terminated with his 
death: ſhe cauſed his goods to be expoſed to pub- 
lic fale, in order to reimburſe herſelf for the money 
ſhe had lent him, and her uſual economy was obſerved 
to prevail over her regard to the memory of the de- 


ſir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent into Scotland, 


ceaſed. Leiceſter's character may be ſummed up in a 


* Ships and men, ſunk, drowned, killed, and taken upon the coaſt of Ireland, in the month of September, 1588, 


Beſides many ſhips not heard of, thought to be loſt. 
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Tbis account was taken and tranſmitted to the king of Spain and his 
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Counties. Places, Ships. Men. Counties. Places. Ships. Men. 
Lochfoile . 1 1000 of that ſhip, * u bw 3870 
Tyrconnel. | Sligo haven 3 great ſhips 1500 and others 1 he 3 2 600 
| Tyrcawley 1 400 thateſcap- Trayle . 1 24 
C he, | Clere Iſland 1 300 ed. Dingle 1 800 
onnavght. | Finglaſſe 1 400 | Deſmond . 1 f 
Ophaly I 200 The Shannon 1 burnt the men em- 
= * 2 the men fled | —— — barked in 
way bay 1 70 into other Total ſhips 17 Total men. another 
* — n ann 
Carried up 11 3870 4 | 
Before the loſs of the aforeſaid ſeventeen ſhips in Ireland, there periſhed, in July and Auguſt, fifteen other ips, in 
the fight betwixt the Engliſh and rr 9 great ſhips, in 
Ships. Men. | 
n._ TT.... 4 1622 
Near Eddyſtone, by Plymouth, at the firſt conflict. 1 
The ſame time was diſtreſſed and taken don Pedro de Val- | el L 
/// yrs ĩ̃ ĩ . oe o o: © 8 ae = Pedro | 
At the ions time a great Biſcayan ſhip . . . . . + 13 Then two remain in England, * ben. 
Before Calais, ſpoiled the principal galleaſs of Naples. 1 686 In this veſſel of Naples don Hugo de Moncada was 
In the conflict was funk a great Biſcaygn «Þ. . . . . I unknown. lain. 
The galleon of St. Philip . . . . « +; 6. of — aveenly a , - 4 
The galleon of 8. Matthew . . . - . 1397 being fore beaten by the Eng. great ſhot. Don Die- 
A Bi cayan wrecked before Oſtend K wo I unknown. d Piemen- 
The day after the fight there ſunk two Venetians . 2 843 | 27: 7 tal taken in 
- A great Biſcayan forced by two of the queen's ſhips to periſh the St. Mat. 
at Nehav en I unknown, 
Total of theſe ſhips 15 4791 
Total loſt on the Iriſh coaſt 17 5394 
Total of both theſe loſſes 32 10185 Whereof there are priſoners in England and Zea- 


land at leaſt one thouſand ; befides a great mul- 
titude of men, not accounted, that were flain 
in the fight, and that have died of famine, as . 
the examination appeareth. 8 


miniſtry, on the ninth of Oftober, 1588. f. 
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f.w words: he was a great hypocrite, a pretender to ' 
the ſtricteſt religion, an encourager of the puritans, 
and a founder of hoſpitals. _ . 

The duke of Parma, with his fine army of thirty 
chouſand men, had no better ſucceſs in the Nether- 
lands than the Invincible Armada had in its at- 
tempt upon England. The Hollanders, who found 
x ready defence in their canals and ſluices, and who 
were fond of liberty to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
and who were all become generals. under their 

rinces of Orange, were in a condition to have re- 
liſted a much ſtronger force; and the duke, after 
laying ſiege to Bergen op. Zoom, was, by the bra- 
very of the Engliſh governor, fir William Drury, 
and his garriſon of the ſame nation, obliged to 
abandon his enterprize with diſgrace. . 

In France, the duke of Guiſe was become fo | 
powerful and popular, that he inſtigated the Pari- 
ſians to make barricadoes in the ſtreets, and prepare 
for attacking the king in his palace of the Louvre. 
Henry was obliged to quit his capital, and make a 
diſhonourable peace with the chiefs of the league; 
but before the end of this year he revenged this 
outrage upon the duke and his uncle, the cardinal, | 
whom he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated at Blois; an act 
of barbarity which he conſidered as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure his own ſafety, 

About this time Philip, earl of Arundel, who 
had been three years a priſoner in the Tower, was 
tried in Weſtminſter-hall, on an accuſation of hold- 
ing private and treaſonable correſpondence with 
cardinal Allen and other popiſh prieſts, and of hav- 
ing cauſed maſs to be ſaid in his own apartment 
for the happy ſucceſs of the Spaniſh Armada; as 
alſo with being privy to the bull of pope Sixtus V. | 
depriving the queen of her dominions, and mak- 
ing them over to the Spaniard. Upon theſe accuſa · 
tions, unſupported by any legal proofs, this noble- 
man was by his peers found guilty ; but Elizabeth 
ſpared his life. This dry earl of Arundel, was 
the fourth immediate heir from father to ſon, who. 
ſtood condemned to die, through the jealouſy of 
the crown rather than the juſtice of the laws, as 
if the ſafety of the houſe of Tudor and the ex- 
iſtence of the family of Howard. were held incom- | 
patible. * 

In the beginning of the enſuing year, 1589, 
Elizabeth convoked a new parliament, and | 
obtained from them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and 
four fifteenths, payable in tour years. This is the 
firſt time that ſubſidies were doubled in one ſup- 
ply; and this uncommon conceſſion was probably 
owing to the joy of the late ſucceſs and the general 
ſenſe of the queen's neceſſities. | 

Some of the commons made a motion for re- 
ſtraining the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, and rectifying the abuſes of purveyance®. 
But Elizabeth, who conſidered both theſe as efſen- 
tial parts of her prerogative, of which ſhe was ex- 
tremely tenacious, ſtrictly prohibited them from 
touching upon things which did not belong to 
their cognizance. | | 
The defeat of the Armada had inſpired the na · 
tion with a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enter- 


[| fixty thouſand 


prizes againſt Spain; and nothing ſeemed now im- 


em. 
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poſſible to be accompliſhed by the. heroic valour and 
good fortune of the Engliſh. '. |. 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, was a natural ſon 
of the royal family of Portugal, who, truſting to 
the irreconcileable hatred which his countrymen 
bore to the Caſtilians, had trumped up a claim to 
the crown, and flying firſt to France, and then to 
England, had been encouraged, both by Henry 
and Elizabeth, to aſſert his pretenſions; and now a 
reſolution was taken by the people, not the court, 
of England, to conquer the — for don An- 
tonio; ſir Francis Drake, and ſir John Norris, were 
the leaders in this romantic enterprize; about twenty 
thouſand volunteers engaged in the ſervice: and 
ſhips were hired, as well as arms provided, at the 
ſole charge of the adventurers. The queen's fru- 
gality hindered her from contributing more than 
unds to the expence; and ſhe 
_ permitted ſix of her ſhips to attend the expe- 
ition. | 
This fleet ſailed from Plymouth on the fifth of 
April; and after a ſhort e arrived at Corunna 
(commonly called the Groyne), in Galiciaz where, 
after making themſelves maſters of the harbour, 
they ſoon reduced the lower town, which was fol- 
lowed by the giving up of the higher. And from 
thence failing to the coaſt of Portugal, they met 
the young earl of Efſex, whom we ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to mention in a diſtinguiſhed light during 
the latter part of this reign. This young noble- 
man had equipped ſome ſhips at his own expence, 
unknown to Viizaberh, and failed upon a roving 
cruize. This junction gave great ſpirits to the 
Engliſn; and their firſt exploit was to ſeize upon 
Panicha, a town in Portugal, which, with the 
caſtle, they ſurrendered to don Antonio, as law- 
ful ſovereign of the country; and from thence bent 
their march by land to Liſbon, at the diſtance of 
ſixty miles. The foot companies led by Norris, 
whom Drake promiſed to follow with the fleet, 
being come to St. Catherine's, which is now the 
weſtern ſuburb of Liſbon, they found nobody there 
but a few diſarmed Portugueſe, who cried out, 
God ſave king Antonio!” | 
The day following, the Spaniards, in a large 
body, ſallied from the citadel, and cut off ſeveral of 
the Engliſh, with ſome of their beſt officers; but 
the earl of Eſſex behaved ſo gallantly on this occa- 
ſion, that he inſpired freſh courage into his followers, 
who turned upon their aſſailants ſo warmly, that 
they beat them back to the very gates of the city. 
And having now remained at Liſbon two days, and 
ſeeing no ſigns of a revolt in their favour among 
the natives, which don Antonio had made them 
believe would be the immediate conſequence of his 
appearance; finding freſh ſupplies daily thrown' into 
the town, their own army fickly, and proviſions 
and ammunitions growing ſhort; and, what was 
more diſcouraging than all, no appearance of 
Drake's joining them, they left the ſuburbs of 
Liſbon, and marched to Caſcais, a little town at 


the mouth of the river Tagus, which town Drake- 


had in the mean time taken; and from him they 
now learned the reaſon of his not having joined them, 
namely, that of two paſſages for proceeding to 
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The right of purveyance was an ancient prerogative, by was often diſtant and uncertain; and the rates were always 


which the officers of the crown were empowered to take, at 
Pleaſure, proviſions for the houſhold, from all the neighbouring 
counties, and the uſe of carts and carriages ; and the price of 


theſe were always fixed and ſtated. The payment of the money 


greatly below the market price: ſo that purveyance, beſides 
the ſlavery of it, was always confidered as an intolerable 
grievance, and, being arbitrary and caſual, was ſubject to 
great abuſes. Hume'; Hiſt. of the Tudors, yol. us a 
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Liſbon, he found, upon a ſtrict examination, both 
impracticable: the firſt by the channel of Alcacæva, 
not having depth enough of water for his veſſels, 
he muſt have ſtruck upon the ſhelves and ſhoals; 
and the port of St. Julian's, at the mouth of the 
harbour, was defended by all the Spaniſh gallies, 
and a battery of fifty pieces of cannon on ſhore. 
The Engliſh land forces, on their arrival at Caf- 
cais, ſeized about ſixty hulks belonging to the 
Hanſe Towns, which had ſailed round the Orkney 
Hands, contrary to Elizabeth's expreſs prohibition, 
with naval ſtores and proviſions for the enemy. 
They next burned Vigo, a ſea- port town; and, 
after blowing up a part of the caſtle of Caſcais, they 
returned to England in the month of June. In this 
expedition more than one half of theſe gallant adven- 
rurers periſhed by ſickneſs, famine, farigue, and the 


ſword; and England derived much more glory 


than advantage from this extraordinary enterprize. 
It is computed, that of eleven hundred gentlemen 
who embarked on board this fleet, no more than 
three hundred and fifty returned to their native 
country. | 

When theſe ſhips were on theit voyage home- 
wards, they met with the earl of Cumberland, who 
was outward-bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all 
fitted out at his own expence, except one ſhip of 
war, which he had obtained from the queen. That 
nobleman ſupplied fir Francis Drake with ſome 
proviſions; an act of generoſity which preſerved the 
lives of Drake's men, but which proved fatal to 
his own troops in the ſequel, 

Cumberland failed towards the Terceras, and 
took ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips; but the richeſt, 
valued at an hundred thouſand pounds, was loſt in 
her return, with all her cargo, near St. Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall. Many of theſe adventurers 
periſhed in a raſh attempt at the Terceras: the reſt 
were ſeized with a violent diſtemper; and it was not 
without extreme difficulty, that the few hands which 
remained were able to bring back their ſhips into 
harbour. <7 

While the queen was thus diſtreſſing the Spa- 
niards, Henry III. of France received a mortal 
wound, of which he died, by the dagger of an 
aſſaſſin, namely, James Clement, a Jacobine friar, 
when he was on the point of compelling his re- 
bellious citizens of Paris to return to their duty. 
This act of regicide was openly avowed by the 
Popiſh party, who extolled it as a meritorious deed, 
undertaken to deliver the church from an enemy, 
and to revenge the deaths of the Guiſes, thoſe 
darlings of that bigotred party. The king lived 
two days after he received the wound, during which 
time he nominated Henry, king of Navarre, head 
of the houſe of Bourbon, his ſucceſſor, who aſſumed 
the name of Henry IV. Burt he could never have 
maintained his advancement, had not Elizabeth 
ſupported him with both men and money ; for the 
league refuſed to acknowlege him for their ſove- 
reign: and the duke of Mayenne, brother to the 
duke of Guiſe, having a more powerful army, 
drove him out of Paris, proclaimed the old cardinal 
of Bourbon ſucceſſor to Henry III. by the name of 
Charles X. and, being aſſiſted by the duke of Par- 
ma, obliged him to raiſe the blockade of that city. 
In this ſtate were the affairs of France during the 
year-1589. 

In Scotland, the Spaniſh party had been ſo ſuc. 
ceſsful as to raiſe ſeveral commotions. In the be- 
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ginning of this year 1589, the Scottiſh miniſtry inter 
cepted letters, by which it appeared that the 
earls of Huntley, Errol, Crauturd, and Both. 
well, ſon to a baſtard of James V. maintained x 


I 590, 


correſpondence with the duke of Parma, who 
had ſupplied them with a ſum of money to raiſe 
diſturbances in Scotland. They had diſpatched 
colonel Sempil to ſolicit Philip for another inva. 
ſion. Bothwell undertook to ſeize the king's per- 
ſon; but was diſappointed: the other three advanced 
with a body of — towards Aberdeen; but the 
king aſſembling a greater number of troops, they 
were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and re. 
mained in cuſtody till the new queen arrived in 
Scotland. The king of Denmark had a ſecond 
daughter unmarried ; and James, laying aſide his 
deſign upon Catherine of Bourbon, ſent the earl 
Mareſchal as his ambaſſador to Copenhagen, to de. 
mand this princeſs, Anne, in marriage. Though 
her father was by this time dead, the treaty of 
marriage was concluded with the ſtates of the king. 
dom, and the princeſs embarking about Michael. 
mas for Scotland, was driven by a ſtorm into Nor- 
way. James, impatient to ſee his bride, failed 
thither in October, attended by his chancellor, ſe- 
veral noblemen, and a numerous retinue; the 
nuptials were celebrated at Upſal; they paſſed the 
winter in Denmark, ſet fail for Scotland in the 
ſpring, and, landing at Leith in the beginning of 
May, the new queen was crowned in the church of 
Holyrood abbey. 

- Towards the cloſe of this year died the famous 
fir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, one of 
the moſt able and accompliſhed miniſters that ever 
appeared in this or any other country, and not 
more diſtinguiſhed by the abilities of his head, than 
the virtues of his heart. Though he had paſſed 
through many great employments, and had been 
very trugal in his expences, he yet died fo poor, 
that his family was obliged to give him a private 
burial. He left only one daughter, who was firſt 
married , to fir Philip Sidney, then to the earl of 
Eſſex, favourite of queen Elizabeth, and laſtly to 
the earl of Clanrickard in Ireland. 

This year alſo died fir Thomas Randolph, who 
had been employed by the queen in ſeveral embal- 
ſies to Scotland; and alſo Ambroſe Dudley, earl of 
Warwick, eldeſt brother to Leiceſter. 

The affairs of England, in the year 1590, were 
fo proſperous, that Elizabeth ſaw her enemies in 
no manner of condition to give her freſh diſturb- 
ances from abroad, and the interior peace of her 
dominions was ſo well confirmed, and the hearts 
of her loyal ſubjects ſo well tried and attached to 
her intereſts by the late attempts of the king of 
Spain, that ſhe had nothing to fear: however, ſhe 
very prudently kept her marine on a reſpectable 
footing, and ready for ſervice on the ſhorteſt notice; 
the fortifications of her towns and ſea- ports were 
alſo properly attended to; and ſuch was her frugality 
and good management, that, without loading her 
ſubjects with new taxes, ſhe gave penſions to ſe- 
veral perſons in the court of Scotland and other 
parts, for ſecret ſervices; and aſſiſted both the 
Hollanders and the king of France with men-and 
money, to withſtand the arms and intrigues of Phi- 
lip II. who aimed at univerſal monarchy, and who 
would have infallibly reduced thoſe two nations, 
had not England came ſeaſonably to their aſſiſtance, 


by ſending troops to Normandy and Brittany, — 
er 
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rl of Eſſex and fir John Norris. But 
— notwithſtanding all his obligations to 
Elizabeth, dealt very deceitfully with her; for he 
made uſe of the Engliſh auxiliaries only to prevent 
the progreſs of the Spaniards, while he himſelf 
carried his arms elſewhere, inſtead of employing 
them to drive the Spaniards out of Brittany, agree- 
able to the treaty made between him and Elizabeth 
in the ſpring of this year, and in conſequence of 
which theſe troops were ſent over: but Henry's 
ſole intent ſeems to —— to temporize till he 
make peace upon his own terms. 
— —_ of this year ſome diſturbances hap- 
ned in Ireland, partly owing to the ferocity of the 
natives, and partly occaſioned by the oppreſſive 
conduct of Fitz Williams, lord-deputy. The earl 
of Tyr Ocn having cauſed Hugh Gavilloch, the 
natural ſon of Shan O'Neil, to be ſtrangled, was 
ſummoned to England, where he obtained the 
queen's pardon, upon his ſolemnly engagin that 
he would live in peace with Tirlogh Leinig and 
all his neighbours, that he would not aſſume the 
title of O' Neil, impoſe taxes, exerciſe any juriſ- 
diction, intercept any ammunition or proviſlons in- 
tended for the uſe of the Engliſh garriſons, nor ad- 
mit into his territories monks, friars, or malecon- 
tents. This nobleman was very punctual in per- 
forming his engagements, and poſſeſſed many ex- 
cellent qualifications, both of mind and body. 
Hugh Roc M. Mahon, a powerful lord in Mo- 
naghan, having exacted the tax called Bonaghty 
from the people according to the cuſtom of Ireland, 
was apprehended by the order of the lord-deputy, 
tried by a jury of common ſoldiers, condemned, ex- 
ecuted, and his eſtate divided between his own 
ſept and the Engliſh ſettlers. Brian O* Rourk, the 
chieftain of another powerful ſept in the county of 
Antrim, apprehending the ſame fate, broke out 
into open rebellion z but being routed by fir 
Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, he fled 
into Scotland, and, being claimed by Elizabeth, 
was delivered into the hands of that princeſs, who 
cauſed him to be tried and executed at London, 
Elizabeth this year ſuſtained a great loſs in the 
perſon of fir Chriſtopher Hatton, who, upon the 
death of fir Thomas Bromley, in 1587, had been 
made lord-chancellor of England. He was a per- 
ſon of great abilities, unſhaken probity, firmly at- 
tached to the conſtitutions of his country, and a 
munificent patron of learning. He is-ſaid to have 
died of grief and vexation at the ſeverity of the 
queen, who inſulted him with abuſive language, 
and exacted with great rigour a debt which he had 
contracted in managing the tenths and firſt-fruirs, 
Immediately before his death, Hacket, Coppin- 
ger, and Arthington, three puritanical fanatics, 
uttered many 2 and treaſonable expreſ- 
ſions againſt God and the queen: the firſt was tried, 
condemned, and executed; Coppinger ſtarved him- 
ſelt to death in priſon; but Arthington was par- 
doned upon his recantation. That her Iriſh ſub- 
jects might no longer be tempted to ſend their 
children to foreign ſeminaries for education, the 
queen founded Trinity college, in Dublin, endow- 
Ing it with a power of conferring degrees, and 
other privileges of an univerſity. 
Elizabeth and her miniſtry reflecting that the 
Indian treaſure was the true ſource of that great- 
nels which rendered Philip ſo formidable to all his 
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and the lord Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon to the 
late duke of Norfolk, was diſpatched, in the ſpring 
of the year 1591, to the Azores, or Weſtern Iſlands, 

with a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, to intercept the 

plate-fleer in its return to Europe; but the king 

of Spain, apprized of the deſigns of the Engliſh 

court, equipped a fleet of fifty- five ſail, and ſent 

them to convoy the India ſnips. They came upon 

the Engliſh ſquadron ſo unexpectedly, that it was 

with great difficulty admiral Howard, who was then 

lying at anchor in the iſland of Flores, could put 

out to ſea, more than half of his men being fick and 

unkit for ſervice z and captain Grenville, in the Re- 

venge, was ſo unfortunate to be pent up between 

the iſland and the Spaniſh fleet: in this deſperate 

ſituation he attempted to break through the enemy, 

and, after maintaining a moſt gallant fight with the 

whole Spaniſh fleet for fifteen hours together, hav- 

ing received, updn a moderate computation, eight 

hundred cannon-ſhot in his ſhip, and withſtood the 

fire of near ten thouſand ſoldiers and ſeamen, and 

that with one hundred men only, he was compel- 
ed by his men to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, and, 

beihg carried on board the Spaniſh admiral, died a 

few days after of the wounds he had received dur- 

ing the engagement. The reſt of the ſquadron 

returned ſafely to England, diſappointed in their 

expectations, but pleaſing themſelves with the re- 

flection, that their attempt to annoy the enemy had 

not been altogether ineffectual; for the Indian 

fleet had been ſo long detained in the Havannah, 

from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were at laſt 

obliged to put to ſea in an improper ſeaſon, and 

moſt of them were ſhipwrecked before they could 

reach the Spaniſh harbours: I ſhall omit to re- 

count ſome other naval adventures of leſs import- 

ance, which happened at this time, after obſerv- 

ing that Elizabeth loſt no opportunity of encou- 

raging every attempt by ſea, which carried with it 

the ſmalleſt proſpe either of a new diſcovery or of 

rokt. 

: Elizabeth was extremely offended with Henry 

IV: for having broken his word to her, in negle&- 

ing to drive the Spaniards out of Brittany; and not 

a little diſpleaſed with the earl of Eſſex for his too 

eaſy compliance with the meaſures of the French 

king, and therefore recalled him from the coms 
mand of her forces in Normandy, at the ſame time 
threatening Henry, that if he continued his preva- 
ricating method of proceeding; ſhe would totally 
withdraw her affiſtance from him. Henry, alarmed 
at this menace, ſent moſt ſubmiſſive letters to the 
queen, excuſing himſelf in the beſt manner he was 
able; and, by the mediation of Eſſex and Mornay 
du Pleſſis, whom he had ſent his ambaſſador to 
England, obtained freſh ſupplies, and then laid 
ſiege to Roan : but the duke of Parma having en- 
tered France, and being joined by the duke of 
Mayenne, and the young duke of Guiſe, obliged 
him to abandon his enterprize. 

On the twenty-eighth of December this year 
died pope Sixtus V. This event conduced not a 
lictle to the tranquility of Elizabeth and her king- 
doms z for had this pontiff lived a little longer, is 
is very probable that her expence and great en- 
deavours to maintain the proteſtant intereſt in 
France, and to ſupport the houſe of Bourbon againſt 
the Spaniards, had proved ruinous to herſelf and 
people; king Henry IV. having a ſecret under- 


1 reſolved to enfeeble him in that part, 
9 


ſtanding with this 
|S 


pope, and, though he pretended 
5 to 
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to be a ſerious proteſtant outwardly, was entirely 
at his devotion in his heart. This was the 
ſpring of thoſe prevarications on the part of that 
king, from his firſt acceſſion to the . throne, in 
all the negotiations and treaties with her majeſty, 
and of thoſe miſapplications of her generous 
and powerful aids, ſent to him from time to 
time, to drive the Spaniards out of Brittany. Pope 
Sixtus was ſucceeded in the pontifical dignity by 

Sfondrati, an Italian, who aſſumed the name of 
Gregory XIV. 

In the beginning of the year 1592, the report 
continued very hot, that the duke of Parma was 
again'to march into France. This report was not 
without foundation; and Elizabeth took care moſt 
punctually to fulfil all her engagements for the 
ſupport of Henry, The ſcene ot war lay chiefly in 
Normandy and Brittany, where the prince de Dom- 
bes joined the prince of Conde, with the Engliſh 
troops under Norris, while Elizabeth prevailed with 
the prince of Anhalt to enter France with a con- 
ſiderable body of German auxiliaries, to aſſiſt 
Henry. The prince of Conde, however, having 
formed the ſiege of Craon, was defeated by the 
duke of Mercœur, and all Brittany was upon the 
point of falling into the hands of the Spaniards, 
when the dukes of Mayenne and Mercœur, with 
other heads of the league, diſguſted with the 


Spaniſh inſolence, and jealous of their power, 


formed ſceret.,relolutions of making their peace 
- with Henry. This ſlackened the operations of the 
war on the fide, of the league, and the duke of 
Mayenne was obliged. to raile the ſiege of Quille- 
boeuf, with ſome loſs. Epernal was afterwards 
taken by the marſhal Biron, but with the loſs of 
that brave general's life. The farther operations 
of the French army fall not within my deſign ; it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that by the ſecret intrigues of 
the duke of Mayenne, the leaguers ſplit among 
themſelves, which gave great advantages to 
Henry's party. But at laſt the cardinal legate 
publiſhed his maſter's bull, for aſſembling the 
catholics of Erance, and for proceeding to the 
election of a popiſh king. The violent leaguers 
intended at this aſſembly to have given their crown 
to the king of Spain; and the duke of Parma's 
tfue intention of marching into France, was that 
he might over-awe the aſſembly, which the Spaniſh 
party . propoled . ſhould be beld at Rheims, or 
Soiſſons. But the duke of Mayenne, ſenſible of 
the conſequence, ordered the alſembly to be held 
at Paris. This ſome what diſconcerted the prince 
of Farma; and Henry drew all his troops, to Eli- 
zabeth's morilication, out of Normandy, Picardy, 
and Brittany, to fight him before he ſhould advance 
into the heart of the country. What the conſe- 
quence would have been, is hard to ſay; but all 
Philip's vaſt deſigns were at this time defeated by 
the death of the duke of Parma, in the forty-lixth 
year of his age. Elizabeth is ſaid to have dropped 
lame. generous expreſſions in favour of this great 
man's memory; and perhaps, few princes ever ex 
celled him in virtue, in civil, and in military ac- 
 compliſhments, His great merits were quickly 
ſecn after his death: no other general had authority 
enough to keep the Spaniſh troops together; and 
the great ſums which Philip had raiſed, being ap- 
plied towards the corrupting the deputies of France, 
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In the month of April this year, ſir John P 
the late lord-deputy of Ireland, was brought to h 
trial, upon a charge of high-treaſon during his ad. 
miniſtration there. He was a man of courage ad 
abilities, but proud, poſitive; covetous, and over 
bearing. Hatton had been ſo much his enemy 
that notwithſtanding all Burleigh could urge in lis 
favour, Elizabeth was reſolved he ſhould be tried 
before commiſſioners, who were the lords Hunſdon 
and Buckhurſt, ſir Robert Cecil, fir John F orteſcue 
ſir John Wooby, and other judges. Great pains 
had been taken to rip up all the private behaviour 
of Perot in Ireland, where he had many enemies: 
yet nothing was judicially proved againſt him, by; 
{ome paſſionate diſreſpectful words againſt Eliza. 
berh's perſon, for which ſhe reſolved to humble 
him. The grounds of his impeachment were « for 
having treated the perſon and character of the 
queen contumaciouſly: for relieving popiſh prieſts; 
for holding a ſecret correſpondence with the duke 
of Parma, and Elizabeth's enemies; and for foſter. 
ing the civil commotions in Ireland.” He made a 
noble defence, but acknowleged his indiſcretion in 
ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of his queen. Popham, 
the attorney-general, who knew that Elizabeth 
made it a point that he ſhould be convicted, pro- 
duced a ſet of ſcandalous, and ſome of them in- 
famous, witneſſes, - to prove the charge, and fy 
ported it with all his venal eloquence. Ar laſt, 
after a long time, the jury found him guilty; and 
Burleigh by his tears teſtified his opinion ot nis in- 
nocence. It was thought that Elizabeth intended 
to have pardoned him, but he died in September 

following, a priſoner in the Tower. 

Elizabeth this year continued , purſue her 
favourite ſcheme of humbling the Span: 2rd, by cut- 
tingthe very nerves of his ſtrength in th et] dies. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was ſent with a quadron of 
fifteen men of war, either to attack Panama, or to 
intercept the plate-flecr in its return to Europe, 
Never man had a head better fitted fo this enter- 
prize than ſir Walter Raleigh had: his ſchemes 
were great, but difficult, if not impracticable, to 
any capacity but his own; his learning was inferior 
to his knowlege; his conſtancy to his courage; and 
his virtue to bis genius, which was equal to the 
greateſt and meaneſt things. Having at a great 
expence been detained too long in port by con- 
trary winds, he ſet ſail three months later than he 
ought to have: done; and having paſſed the Land's 
End, he learned, that orders had gone from Spain 
to ſtop the return of the plate-fleet to Europe that 
year; this news, with a violent ſtorm which diſ- 
perſed his ſquadron, obliged him to alter his plan. 
He therefore ſent one part of his ſquadron, under 
fir Martin Forbiſher, to cruize off the coaſt of 
Spain, and he ſent another part of it, under 
Boroughs, a brave officer, and ſecond fon to {ir 
ohn Boroughs, to the Azores. The earl of Cum- 
erland at the ſame time was at ſea 'with three of 
Elizabeth's ſhips, and had chaſed a galleon into 
Flores juſt at the time when Boroughs had ar- 
rived there; while the Spaniſh fleet, which was 
then at ſea, went after Forviſher.. Boroughs would 
have taken this galleon, had it not been for @ 
dead calm, and then a ſtorm, which gave the 
Spaniards an opportunity of unloading, and ſetting 
it on fire: he had, however, the good fortune to 


— 


themſelves. 


- 


his ſoidiers mutinied, and many of them diſbanded 
'S: 


make prize of another ſhip, called the Mother ot 
God, after a deſperate engagement, in which _ 
0 
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of the Spaniſh crew, which confiſted of ſix hundred 
men, were killed. This victory was equally for 
the profit and honour of the Engliſh; the money 
that was known to come to the queen and captors 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand 
unds, and the embezzlements were thought to 
amount to the ſame ſum; bur, though Elizabeth 
did all ſhe could to recover them, no dilcovery was 
made. 1 5 TOC | 47 | 
This year the earl of Bothwell made a new at- 
tempt in Scotland to ſeize on the perſon of king 
James; but the deſign being timely diſcovered, the 
rebel fled into England: Elizabeth at firſt pro- 
miſed James to puniſh ſuch of her ſubjects as 
ſnould harbour him; but ſhe having always made 
it a point in her politics to oblige that prince to 
regard her, more by keeping him in a ſtate of un- 
ealineſs than by real tokens of love and friendſhip, 
refuſed to deliver the traitor up, though the king 
of Scotland Coamanded him according to treaty. 


The. year 1543 began with 4 new parliament, 


which met in February. when two of the members 


of the houſe of commons, Peter Wentworth; eſq. 


and fir Henry Bromley, were committed, the firſt 
to the Tower, and the latter to the Fleet, for pre- 
paring a petition to entail the crown. 


In this parliament there paſſed ſeveral remark- 


able acts, one of which obliged all perſons to con- 
form, and repair at leaſt once a month, to the eſta- 
bliſhed churchz under pain of impriſonment, and 
baniſhment ſhould they refuſe to ſubmit; and ſuf- 
fering as felons, without benefit of the clergy, 
ſhould they return without her majeſty's licence. 
Another confined-popiſh recuſants within five miles 
of their reſpective dwellings, on forfeiture of al! 
their goods and chattels, egether with their lands 
during life. Another confirmed all the abbey- 
lands to the crown and grantees. 

By the firſt of theſe àcts the queen; who hated 
the puritans as much as the papiſts, thought to 
have driven the obſtinate quite away, and to have 
compelled the more moderate to conform to the 
eſtabliſhed church. How far her policy in this 
particular failed her, I ſhall leave my readers to 
judge, only canes that the ſeverity” which at 
this. time began to be exerciſed in England upon 
the non-contormiſts-{fome of whom were executed 
on the ſixth of April this year), produced terrible 
effrets. in. the following reigns, and gave riſe to 
troubles and. fa&tions which remain to this day, 
without any proſpect of their ſubſiding. Before 


this. parliament broke up, which was on the tenth 


of April, they granted the queen an extraordinary 
aid of money, but at the ſame time it was inſerted 
in the act, „that fo large and unufual a ſupply, 
granted to a moſt excellent queen, who made fo 
good a ule of the public money, ſhould not be 
crawn into precedent.” | 

The papiſts about chis time began again to ſhew 
their inclination to rebellion, both in England and 
Scotland. One Richard Hacket was ſent by the 
Engliſh fugitives beyond fea, to perſuade Ferdi. 
nand, earl of Derby, jon to Henry newly deceaſed, 
to aſſume the regal title, by claim of deſcent from 
Mary, daughter to Henry VII. and to threaten him, 
that, unleſs he undertook this enterprize, and withal 


concealed the adviſer, ke ſhould ſhortly die in a moſt 


wretched manner; as an encouragement; he was 


told that he might aſſuredly rely on the aſſiſtance 


of the king of Spain. But the earl, fearing this 


vas 2 trap laid for him, diſcovered the whole mat- 
ter to the council, and Hacket was taken and 
hanged: but the threats of that villain were un- 
happily fulfilled upon the poor earl, who, in leſs 
than four months after, died in the moſt excruci- 
ating torments, ſuppoſed to be the effects of an ar- 
ſenical poiſon. The ſuſpicion lighted upon his 
gentlemanof the horſe, who diſappeared the morrow 
after his lord's death. There was found in the eatt's 
chamber an image of wax, with hairs thruſt through 
the belly of it, of the ſame colour with his own ; 
which was thought to have been placed there on 
purpoſe to take off the ſuſpicion of his having been 
poiſoned, and to throw it upon the effects of ne- 
cromancy, which was «nuch believed in thoſe days. 
In Scotland the Spaniſh governor of the Nether- 
lands endeavoured ro excite freſh troubles, by af- 
ſuring the popiſh ſubjects of a powerful aſſiſtance 
from the king of Spain: Their project, however, 
was principally levelled againſt England; for 
though they reſolved and promiſed to ſend a Spaniſh 
army into Scotland, it was in order to cover their 
enterprize againſt Elizabeth, whom they intended 
to aſſaſſinate or poiſon, and then to invade Eng- 
land with that army from Scotland, ſuppoſing that 
the general conſternation at her death would render 
this invaſion leſs difficult. And to execute this 
mutdering deſign upon Elizabeth, they had caſt 
an-eye on Roderigo Lopez, a Jew phyſician, re- 
tained about the queen's perſon, and two Portu- 
oveſe: Lopez agreed to the propoſal for fifty thou- 
fahd crowns ;' but the plot was diſcovered, the 
three conſpirators ſeized, who, upon their trials, 
confeſſed the fact, and that they were engaged in 
it by the king of Spain's governors in the Low 
Countries, and were executed.  _ n 
The day following one Patrick Cullen, an Iriſh 
fencing-maſter, ſent from the Low Countries to 
kill tlie queen, underwent the fame fate at the 
gallows: and about the ſame time Edward York 
and Richard Williams, who had been ſuborned by 
Diego de Tbarra, the collegue of count Fuentes in 
the government of the Low Countries, were arreſt- 
ed, and others were diſcovered, who had engaged 
ro burn the navy. Of theſe ſecret and unnatural 
proceedings againſt a crowned head, the queen com- 
plained loudly at foreign courts ; and the lived in 
continual dread, that 'at ſome opporrunity this. 
Spaniſh policy might rake effect. But her uneaſi- 
neſs increaſed upon information that her enemies 
| had prevailed too much with the king of Scotland, 
and that the Spaniſh-gold had inclined him to fa- 
vout popery : and ſhe was the rather convinced of 


the truth of this report by that monarch's reply to 


her ambaſſador, ſent oh that occaſion ; for when 
he demanded, as an inſtance of his ſincerity to the 
proteſtant faith, to reprefs the popiſh party by more 
ſevere laws than the preſent, James replied, with 
ſorne heat, that he was not at the queen's com- 
mand, and that it did not belong to her to preſcribe 
in what manner he ſhould govern his kingdom:“ 
and, by way of recrimination, complained of her 
breach of treaty, in giving protection to his rebel- 
lious ſubject Bothwell, whom he demanded afreſh, 
Elizabeth plainly perceived that James was much 
inclined to break with her, upon the firſt advan- 
tageous circumſtance; and therefore ordered it fa 


as to ſend Bothwell, at the head of à refolute body 
of men, into Scotland, to ſurprize Leith, and then 


| 


publiſhed a mamiteſto,” importing, that perſons 
dangerous 


- 
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dangerous to the church and ſtate, having by ſome 
artifice procured admiſſion into the council, gave 
occaſion, by their conduct, to believe they were 
forming deſigns againſt the evangelical religion ; 
that, for ſome time, the Romiſh prieſts had been 
ſcen running from village to village, and celebrating 
maſs, in the moſt public manner; that they en- 
deavoured to animate the people againſt the 
Engliſh, in order to kindle a war between the two 
nations, which could not but prove fatal to Scot- 
land that, to give a check to theſe dangerous 
conſpiracies, he had, with the concurrence of 
divers lords and gentlemen, taken arms, to drive 
theſe pernicious counſellors out of the kingdom, 
or to bring them to an account for their actions; 
that the affair was the more important, as the 
Spaniards were preparing to invade the kingdom ; 
and therefore he exhorted the Scots to join with 
him to prevent greater miſchiefs, and to induce 
the king to favour fo juſt a deſign.” All which 
bears ſuch a connection with the repreſentation 
made by Elizabeth's ambaſſador, that ſhe mult be 
ſuſpected of being concerned in this undertaking. 
n Ireland this year, ſeveral of the great men in 
Connaught broke out into rebellion, and Tirlogh 
Leinigh being dead, Tyr Oen aſſumed the title of 
O'Neil (which in Ireland was held in higher eſteem 
than that of Emperor); but, upon a ſudden diſ- 
ſembling his diſcontent, he ſubmitted himſelf to the 
lord-deputy, and promiſed all obedience. 

The ſupplies given by parliament, and the pri- 
zes taken from the Spaniards, enabled Elizabeth 
to act up to her * and her notions of the bal- 
lance of power which England ought to preſerve 


on the continent. Notwithſtanding all the eauſes 


of complaint which ſhe had againſt the French king, 


e would not ſee his affairs ruined for want of her 
Mſtance; and it ſoon appeared that all her menaces 
to withdraw it, were only with a view to quicken 


him to do all he could, it he could not do all that 


ſhe deſired. Elizabeth kept Norris and his army 


during the winter in Brittany, at the great charge 


of three thouſand two hundred pounds a week for 
theirſubſiſtence: but Henry's affairs in that province 
were ſo miſerably ruined, that he could aſſign them 
no fortified place for their winter-quarters; nor could 
he ſend, according to his promiſe, the marſhal 
d' Aumont, with four thouſand men, to join them. 
The bad quarters which the Engliſh were forced to 
rake up with, and the inclemency of the weather, 
carried off great numbers of them; but Elizabeth's 
ſhips were perpetually employed in carrying over 
recruits to keep the number complete. 12 the 
mean while the aſſembly of the ſtates of France 
was held at Paris, when the Spaniſh party pro- 
poſed that the members ſhould, by a ſolemn oath, 
bind themſelves never to acknowlege the king of 
Navarre as king of France, even though he ſhould 
declare himſelf a catholic. This propoſition would 
have been infallibly complied with, had not Eliza- 
beth's ſeaſonable aſſiſtance, and the auxiliaries which 
her credit with the princes of Germany had brought 
to Henry, daunted the more moderate catholics, 
and even the duke of Mayenne rejected it. That 
duke was. now obliged to meet the * of 
Feria, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who was in Picardy; 
while count Mansfelt, the Spaniſh general in the 
Low Countries, had laid ſiege to Noyon, which he 
rook. In the conferences held between the dukes 
of Mayenne and Feria, the latter propoſed that the 
I 
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Salic law ſhould be aboliſhed by the aſſembly of 


the ſtates, that the crown of France might fall 
more eaſily upon the infanta's head : this Propoſal 
was warmly rejected by the duke of Mayenne, who 
threatened to drive all the Spaniards out of France. 
but not daring yet abſolutely to truſt Henry 


who was guided by Elizabeth, he was mollified, 


while Henry, on the other hand, wed preat in- 
clination to be converted to popery, and con. 
ferences for that purpoſe were actually held. 

But this did not retard the operations of the war 
m Brittany, where, in April, the Engliſh were 
Joined by St. Luc, with ſome French troops, and 
beat the army of the league at Laval, but with the 
loſs of ſome of their beſt men and officers. T 
then beſieged la Guerche, in which were four thou. 
ſand men, whom the duke of Mercœur had ſent 
to fortify that place, and obliged them to ſurrender 
it by capitulation, leaving behind them their army 
and baggage. In the mean while Elizabeth re. 
ceived certain intelligence that Henry had changed 
his religion. 

Du Pleſſis Mornay, who was then Henry's reſi; 
dent at the Engliſh court, laid before Elrzabeth 
his maſter's motives for his converſion; but 
were ſo far from giving her ſatisfaction, that ſhe 
wrote that king a letter with her own hand, tg 


this effect: 


« Alas! what grief, what anxiety of mind, hath 
befallen me, ſince I heard this news ! Was it poſ- 


| fible, that worldly reſpects ſhould make you lay 


aſide God's fear? Could you think that he, that 
had hitherto upheld and kept you, would leave 
you at the laſt? It is a dangerous thing to do 
evil that good may come thereof : but I hope your 
mind may alter. In the mean time I will pray for 
you, and beg of God that the hands of Efau may 
not hinder the bleſſing of Jacob.“ She concludes, 
« Your ſiſter, after the old-faſhioned way; as forthe 
new, I have nothing to do with it, 

| ELizaseTa.” 


But, however fincere and zealous Elizabeth ap- 
pears to be by this letter, ſhe never loſt fight of 
her intereſts, She at firſt ordered Wilks to lay 
before Henry her firm reſolution to recal her troops 
out of Brittany, where Henry had been fo negli- 
gent of them: but being convinced by him, 
that his converſion was not only prudent, but ne- 


ceſſary, and he making great offers, and greater 


promiſes, ſhe ordered Norris to remain there till 
her farther pleaſure ſhould be known. She then 
ſignified to Henry, that, upon proper terms, ſhe 
was willing to continue her aſſiſtance, and to enter 


into a league offenſive and defenſive againſt Spain, 


as long as either of them ſhould be at war with 
that crown. One of the conditions required by 
Elizabeth, who ſent fir Robert Sidney upon this 
negociation, was, that Breſt ſhould be put into her 
hands, as a place of retreat for her troops, and ſecurity 
of her money: but Henry neither would nor durſt 
agree to this demand ; and Elizabeth, after com- 
mending the proteſtants to his protection, and lay. 
ing before him the danger of his ſea-coaſts, ſigned 
the treaty with him in Auguſt, and at the tame 
time fortified the iſles of Scilly, Guernſey, and 
Jerley. 

Some of the above tranſactions, eſpecially thoſe 
in Scotland, exceeded the bounds of the year 1593 


but as the ſucceeding one, 1594, affords very tew 


events 


A. D. 1594, 1595 
events of an intereſting nature, I thought proper 
to throw the two years together, and ſhall only 
obſerve, that though Bothwell's undertaking in 
Scotland miſcarried, it however produced a very 
d effect, by inducing James to alter his con- 
duct, leſt his vain projects ſnould loſe him the 
Engliſh crown. He therefore aſſembled the ſtares, 
and prevailed to have the catholic lords, who had 
appeared too zealous for the Spaniards, to be ba- 
albed the kingdom. They made ſome efforts to 
reſiſt, but James marched in perſon to ſubdue them, 
and drove them to ſuch extremity, that Bothwell 
fled to France, and the other lords were obliged 
to give ſecurity for departing the kingdom. This 
vigorous proceeding gave Elizabeth great fatisfac- 
tion, as it took from the Spaniards all hopes of at- 
racking her on the ſide of Scotland; and commiſ- 
ſioners for both nations were named, about the lat- 
ter end of this year, 1594, for putting an end to 
all diſputes upon the Borders: and the queen, to 
give James a farther proof of her good-will, ſent 
the earl of Suſſex, in her name, to aſſiſt at 
the baptiſm of the new-born ſon of the king of 
Scotland. | | 

The ſweets of the Spaniſh plunder lately made 
in America, encouraged (ir Richard Hawkins, fon 
to the famous admiral of that name, to take out a 
commiſſion under the broad-ſeal, for annoying the 
Spaniards there. He accordingly put to ſea with 
three ſhips, and about two hundred men; but in a 
few days one of his ſhips was burnt, and another 
forced back to England : however he purſued his 
voyage with the ſhip that was left, fo undauntedly 
that, in January this year, he entered the ſtreights 
of Magellan, and from thence proceed to the 
South Sea, all along the coaſt of Chili, where he 
made ſeveral valuable prizes: but being attacked 
by two Spaniſh ſhips, under Bertrand de Caſtro, 
he fought them ſeveral days, till all his men be- 
ing killed or wounded, he was obliged to ſurrender 
upon promiſe of life and liberty. But ſome doubts 
_ ariſing about de Caſtro's power to make ſuch a pro 
miſe, and the Spaniards being extremely ſolicitous 
to deter Engliſhmen from entering thoſe ſeas, 
Hawkins was ſent priſoner to Spain, where he was 
honourably diſcharged by the conde de Miranda; 
preſident of the council. 

James Lancaſter was another bold adventurer of 
thoſe days; and about this time fome Engliſh mer- 
chants, who had been plundered by the Spaniards, 
gave him the command of three privateers and a 
long pinnace, for cruizing upon the Spaniards. 


Being at ſea, he had intelligence of a large Spaniſh | 


Eaſt India ſhip that bad been wrecked near Fer- 
nambuco, in Brazil, where the Spaniards were 
then buſied in ſaving her cargo. Thither Lan- 
caſter, with Venner, another Engliſh commander, 
actually failed ; and, though they found the ene 
my prepared to receive them, they landed their 
men, and made themſelves maſters of the lower 
town and port, together with the wreck, The 
Spaniards, however, endeavoured to diſlodge them, 
and for thirty days employed both force and ſtra- 
tagem to retake the place; but all was to no purpoſe, 
and the Engliſh made ſo much booty as loaded 
fifteen ſhips, with which they returned home. 

The year 1595 was diſtinguiſhed by many other 
glorious exploits of the Engliſh at ſea, and in pat 
ticular by fir Walter Raleigh's expedition to Guia- 
na, the nobleſt that had been meditated yet by any 
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Engliſhman. This was a large rich tract of land, 
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rather poſſeſſed than inhabited by the Spaniards, 
and fir Walter had, at his own expence, ſent one 
captain Whiddon to view that conſt as much as he 
could. Upon Whiddon's report, Raleigh was con- 
firmed in his reſolution, and having publicly im- 
arted it, it met with ſo much applauſe that the 
ord high-treaſuret and the lord high-admiral of 
England contributed to his expences in fitting out 
a ſquadron for carrying the war into the very vi- 
tals of the Spaniſh empire in America. On the 
ſixth of February, 1595, he failed from Plymouth, 
and about the twenty- ſecorid of March he took the 
little city of Sr. Joſeph, in the iſland of Trinidado, 
and made Boreo, its Spaniſh governer, priſoner: 
Upon the ſtrength of the information he received 
from Boreo, he left his ſhip at Trinidado, and, 
putting about an hundred men in long-boats, he went 
about four hundred miles up the river Oronoque, 
but met with ſuch inſurmountable difficulties in the 
navigation, and from the climate, that he did not 
reap all the advantages due to ſuch a brave and ha- 
zardous undertaking. It is certain, however, that 
he made great diſcoveries; but, notwithſtanding 
all the pains he took, neither the public of that 
or this age, could ever be brought to believe the 
ſcheme of the Engliſh making themfelves maſters 
of Guiana to be ſo practicable as ſir Walter Raleigh 
imagined. In ſhort, at laſt he was obliged to re- 
turn to the iſland of Trinidado, afterfiring the town 
of Cumana, which refuſed to pay him contribu- 
tions, and threatening to do the fame to St. Mary's 
and Rio de la Hacha, till they paid him large 
ſums. The particulars of Gr Walter's profits iti 
this expedition are not very clearly'fer down ; but, 
from the vaſt eſtate he amaſſed, and the many en- 
terprizes he was enabled to carry on upon his own 
bottom, we may fairly preſume, that in this and all 
other expeditions, the riches he acquired were much 
reater than he choſe to own. Upon his return to 
England he was received with vaſt applauſe, and 
printed a pompous account of his voyage; though 
he could make but few proſelytes to his opinion, he 
was however himfelf Fa firmly convinced of the 
fats he advanced, that at his own expence he fitted 
out two ſhips, and ſent them, under Kemys, to 
Gu ana, to make farther diſcoveries, and to aſſiſt 
the Indians, whom Raleigh had found very friendly, 
in throwing off the Spaniſh yoke, | 
And now, upon the general report throughout 
Europe, that the Spaniards were fitting out a more 
formidable fleet than that of 1388, to invade Eng: 
land and Ireland, Elizabeth reinforced her troops 
in this latter kingdom, to defeat the intentions of 
the enemy there, where the earl of Tyr Oen (ot 
Tyrone) had already taken up arms in favour of the 
Spaniards: and at the fame time fhe ordered two 
ſquadrons to be fitted out, on the public account; 
one to cruiſe in the Britiſh ſeas, ro guard the coaſts 
at all events; the other, confiſting of twenty-ſix 
ſhips, under the command of fir Francis Drake and 
the famous admiral fir John Hawkins, to make 3 
diverſion in the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weft 
Indies: on board of this laſt fleet was a body of 
land forees, commanded by ' fir Thomas Basker- 
ville. | | 
Notwithſtanding the vigilance of the earl of 


Cumberland, who commanded the Channel flret, 


don Diego Brocha, with four Spaniſh men of war; 
made a deſcent in Mount's Bay, in Cornwall, in 


5Q the 
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the month of June this year, and burnt three ſmall 


villages, the inhabitants of which, upon the firſt 
appearance of the enemy, fled up the country, and 


thus preſerved their lives and effects. Theſe were 
the only Spaniards that ever landed in England as 
enemies. This attempt, however alarmed Eliza- 
beth ſo much, that they gained their ends by her 
detaining the ſhips deſigned for the Weſt Indian 
expedition too long, for it was the twenty-eighth 
of Auguſt before they ſet fail from Plymouth. 
Their firſt deſign was to attempt Porto Rico, 
where they knew a rich carrack was at that time 
ſtationed; but as they had not preſerved the re- 
quiſite ſecrecy, a pinnace, having ſtrayed from the 
fleet, was taken by the Spaniards, and betrayed the 
intention of the Engliſh. Preparations were made 
in that iſland to receive them; and the Engliſh 
fleet, notwithſtanding the brave aſſault which they 
made on the enemy, was repulſed with loſs. Haw- 
kins ſoon after died, and Drake purſued his courſe 
to Nombre di Dios, on the iſthmus of Darien; 
where having landed his men, he attempted to pals 
forward to Panama, with a view of plundering that 
place: or, if he found ſuch a ſcheme practicable, 
of keeping and fortifying ir. But he met not with 
the ſame facility which had attended his firſt enter- 
prizes in the ſame parts : the Spaniards, taught by 
experience, had every where fortified the paſſes, 
and had ſtationed troops in the woods, which ſo in- 
feſted the Engliſh with continual alarms and 
skirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return with- 
out being able to effectuate any thing. Drake him- 
ſelf, from the intemperance of the climates, from 
the fatigue of his journey, and the vexation of his 
diſappointment, was ſeized with a diſtemper, of 
which he ſoon after died: ſir Thomas Baskerville 
took command of the fleet, which was in a very 
weak condition; and, after having fought a battle 
near Cuba with a Spaniſh fleet, of which the event 
was not deciſive, he returned to England. The 
Spaniards ſuffered ſome loſs from this enterprize, 
and the Engliſh reaped very little profit. 
Elizabeth, piqued at the behaviour of Henry 
IV. of France, who, by his ſubmiſſion to terms 
unbecoming a king, and tending to the ruin of the 
roteſtant intereſt, only. to obtain the pope's abſo- 
ution, ſhewed that he no longer conſidered the 
n as his friends; and by miſapplying the 
Mmgliſh aids of men and money, convinced her 
that he regarded not her intereſt, recalled her 
troops from Brittany, and left him to manage his 
affairs as he pleaſcd, without giving herſelt any 
farther concern. And, upon information that the 
ſtates of the United Provinces had ſupplied him 
with a large ſum of money, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of corn, and two regiments of ſoldiers, her ma- 
jeſty ſhewed her reſentment at ſuch an ill- timed 
proceeding, by ordering fir Thomas Bodley to de- 
mand a reimburſement of the money fhe had lent 
them, ſince they were able to make ſuch large pre- 
ſents to the king of France, and to declare to them 
in her name, that, unleſs they forthwith diſcharged 
part of the moneys they were indebted to her, and 
ve her aſſurance of the remainder, within a cer- 
tain time, ſhe would take proper meaſures to do 
herſelf juſtice. 
This unexpected demand threw the Hollanders 


into great perplexity, and in the end they were 
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glad to ſubmit to ſuch conditions as her majeſt 
thought proper to accept, which was the — 
of forty thouſand pounds per annum, toward; 
defraying the expence of the Engliſh forces in 
their ſervice; twenty thouſand pounds per an- 
num more till a peace ſhould be made, and one 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum for four 
years after its concluſion; and, on a farther 
condition, that they ſhould join the queen's flect 
with a certain number of ſhips, in cate ſhe ſhould 
be attacked by the Spaniards “. 

The late unſucceſsful expedition of Drake and 
Hawkins againſt the Spaniſh Welt Indies, had 
given Philip II. ſo much encouragement, who had 
allo this year gained many great advantages in 
France, and taken Calais and ſeveral other impott- 
ant towns in that kingdom, that he now openly 
declared his intention of invading England anew 
and was actually buſied in making vaſt preparations 
for that purpoſe. Theſe conſiderations, with the 
rebellion Philip had fomented in Ireland, deter. 
mined Elizabeth and her council to carry the war 
into the very heart of Spain, as the only means left 
for fruſtrating the ambitious projects of that mo- 
narch. 

A powerful fleet was equipped at Plymouth, 
conliſting of an hundred and teventy veſlels, ſe- 
venteen of which were capital ſhips of war, the reſt 
tenders and ſmall veſſels: twenty ſhips were added 
by the Hollanders. In this fleet there was com- 
puted to be fix thouſand three hundred and ſixty 
ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, and ſix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two ſeamen ; beſides 
the Dutch. The land forces were commanded by 
the earl of Eſſex; the navy by the lord Effinghim, 
high-admiral: both theſe. commanders had ex- 
pended great ſums of their own in this armament; 
for ſuch was the ſpiritof Elizabeth's reign. Thelord 
Thomas Howard, ſir Walter Raleigh, fir Francis 
Vere, ſir George Carew, and fir Coniers Clifford, 
had commands 1n the expedition, and were named 
as a council to the general and admiral. 

The fleet ſer ſail on the firſt of June, 1596, and, 
meeting with a fair wind, bent their courſe to Ca- 
diz, at which place, by ſealed orders delivered to 
all the captains, the general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed. They ſent before them ſome armed 
tenders, which intercepted every ſhip that could 
carry any intelligence to the enemy, and they them- 
ſelves were ſo fortunate, when they came near Ca- 
diz, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which they learned 
that that port was full of merchant ſhips of great 


value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect ſe- 


curity, without any apprehenſions of an enemy. 
This intelligence much encouraged the Engliſh 
fleet, and gave them the proſpect of a fortunate 
iſſue to the enterprize. 

After a fruitleis attempt to land at St. Sebaſtian's, 
on the weſtern ſide of the iſland of Cadiz, it was, 
upon deliberation, reſolved by the council of war 
to attack the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This 
was a plan of ſir Walter Raleigh's, and was ſtrongly 
ſeconded by the young earl of Eſſex, who burnc 
with an eager deſire to ſignalize his courage on this 
occaſion, and the point being carried, it was agreed 
that the attack ſhould be formed the very next day, 
being the twenty-ſecond of June. Raleigh, in the 
Warſpite, was to lead the attack, and to be ſe- 
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conded by ir George Carew, in the Mary Roſe, fir 


Robert Southwell, in the Lion, fir Francis Vere, 
in the Rainbow, vice-admiral Croſs, in the Swift- 
ſure, fir Coniers Clifford, in the Dreadnought, and 
by Dudley, in the Nonpareil, on board of which 
went the lord Thomas Howard, Fn 

The Spaniards were no leſs provident in their diſ- 

fitions: they ranged their gallies under the walls 
of the city lo as to flank the Engliſh ſhips as they 
aſſed; ſome culverins were planted to ſecure the 
channel of the harbour; and the artillery of both 
fort Philip and of the curtain of the fortification 
were brought to bear upon the Engliſh fleet. Be- 
ſides the thips here mentioned, the Spaniards had 

ut guns on board all their large galleons; and the 
whole reached from ſhore to ſhore, being covered 
by fort Puntal, which lay in the entrance of the 
harbour. All night there was an inceſſant cannon- 
ading on both ſides, and at break of day, the 
twenty- ſecond of June, the action began. 

Sir Walter, as he advanced at the head of the 
Engliſh van, received the cannon of fort Philip, 
from the curtain, and from all the ſeventeen gallies, 
to which he anſwered with only a flouriſh of his 
trumpets, and intrepidly kept driving forward, to 
encourage thoſe that followed him, to haſte into 
play, and to engage thoſe he paſſed by, while he 
attacked the body of the enemy. He, during the 
whole action, kept cloſe to the enemy, and ſtood 
for the moſt part a-head of all; and at laſt, 
after a long and deſperate fight, in which his ſhip 
was almoſt ſunk, he, by the conſent of the two 
commanders, who promiſed to ſecond him, pre- 
pared to board the Spaniſh admiral the Sc. Philip, 
of fifteen hundred tuns; but his intention be- 
ing diſcovered, the admiral ran his ſhip a-ſhore, 
and was followed by the other capital ſhips, 
two of which, the St. Matthew and St. An- 
drew, were ſaved by the Engliſh boats, but the 
St. Philip. and St. Thomas were burat, either by 
accident, or deſignedly to prevent their being 
taken. 

During the engagement at ſea, the earl of Eſſex, 
with eight hundred men, landed at the Puntals, 
and marched directly to Cadiz. Three or four 
hundred paces from the city he met with five hun- 
dred Spaniards, who, when they ſaw him, retired 
into the town, and were fo cloſely purſued, that 
the Engliſh had like to have entered with them. 
The conſternation was ſo great that before any 
meaſures could be taken for its defence, the 
Engliſh had time to force the gate, and throw 
themſelves into the town; though they found ſome 
reſiſtance in the ſtreets, yet in half an hour they 
made themſelves maſters of th: market-place. 
Then the garriſon and inhabitants retired into the 
caltle and rown-houſe, but the ſame, or the fol- 
lowing day, were forced to ſurrender. By the 
capitulation they were to have their lives, on pay- 
ment of ſeventy thouſand ducats, for which four 
principal citizens were given in hoſtage. The 
town being thus in the power of the Engliſh, the 
earl of Eſſex turned out the inhabitants, and then 
ordered to be carried on board a great quantity of 
lilver, ammunition, and other valuable things, be- 
ide what the ſoldiers had plundered. 

On the other hand, admiral Howard ſent fir 
Walter Raleigh to burn the merchant-ſhips at Port 
Real. The admiral was offered two millions of 


ducats for their ranſom, but rejected the offer, ſay- 
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ing, he came to burn, and not to ranſom the ſhips. 
Mean while the duke of Modena found means to 
unload ſome of thele ſhips and fire others, to de- 
prive the Engliſh of their riches. Beſides the 
merchant-men, the king of Spain loſt two galleons 
taken by the Engliſh, with above a hundred braſs 
guns, thirteen men of war, eleven ſhips freighted 
for the Indies, and thirteen others; without rec- 
koning the ſtores prepared for the intended expe- 
dition againſt England. The Engliſh eſtimated 
his loſs at twenty millions of ducats. 

Thus ended this memorable conqueſt, gloriouſly 
for the Engliſh, fatally for the Spaniard. No Eng- 
liſhman of note periſhed in it, excepting fir John 
Wingheld, who was killed in the town : in other 
reſpects the victory coſt them but two hundred 
men. Beſides the vaſt booty the Spaniards loſt, 
and the ruin of their trade to the Weſt Indies for 
this year, that proud and ambitious people were 
obliged to ſubmit to the indignity of ſeeing one of 
their chief cities taken, and a noble fleet of men 
of war and merchant-ſhips, richly laden, deſtroyed 
in their own harbour, and that by an enemy, for 
whom they were, in full confidence of victory, as 
that very time publicly forging chains, 

It is hard to account for the reaſons which deter- 
mined the Engliſh ſea- officers to abandon this con- 
queſt, where the enemy's known loſs was ſo very 
great : flex, all on fire for glory, regarded this 
great ſucceſs only as a ſtep to future atchievements; 
he inſiſted on keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz, and even 
offered to ſtay there and defend it in the name of 
the queen of England, provided he might have 
four hundred men and three months proviſions: 
but neither this, nor his ſcheme for intercepting 
the carracks at the Azores, aſſaulting the Groyne, 
for taking St. Andero and St. Sebaſtian, were 
hearkened to, every one being impatient to return 
with their plunder to England. Soon after the re- 
turn of this armament to England, which was on 
the eighth of Auguſt, the admiral, lord Howard 
of Effingham, was created earl of Nottingham; 
and this promotion gave great diſquiet to Eſſex. 
In the preample of the patent, it was ſaid, „that 
the new dignity was conferred on him on account 
of his good ſervices, in taking Cadiz, and deſtroy- 
ing the Spaniſh ſhips; ” a merit which Eſſex pre- 
tended to belong ſolely to himſelf (though in fact 
that ſucceſs was principally owing to the courage 
and conduct of fir Walter Raleigh) ; and the earl 
offered to maintain his plea by ſingle combat, againſt 
Nottingham, or his ſon, or any of his kindred. 

The earl had allo the additional mortification to 
find, on his return to court, ſo great a change in 
the miniſtry, by the advancement of his enemy, 
fir Robert Cecil, to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 


inſtead of fir Thomas Bodley, whom he had recom- 


mended at his departure; beſides other flights caſt 
upon his friends, that they convinced him that his 
credit was declining; and his uneaſineſs at it en- 
gaged him in ſuch extravagant projects as coſt him 
his life. 

Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which Elizabeth had 
conceived againſt the French king, and that prince's 
reſentment of her refuſing to ſuccour Calais, their 
mutual intereſt was fo inſeparably connected in the 
war with. Spain, that they agreed to open confe- 
rences for a treaty, which had been propoſed be- 
fore the Spaniards had reduced the towns in Picardy. 
The duke of Bouillon was ſent over to aſſiſt Sancy 

in 
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in the negociation; and Engliſh commiſſioners be- 
ing appointed to treat with them, the league was 
ſoon after concluded, on condition that Elizabeth 
ſhould furniſh four thouſand men for the defence of 
Picardy and Normandy, that the king of France 
ſhould ſupply her with the lame number in cale her 
kingdom ſhould be invaded; and that neither party 


ſhould make peace without the other's conſent. 


The States General acceded to this treaty, though 
their admiſſion was retarded by the jealouſy of 
Elizabeth, who pretended that they had no right 
to accede as a ſovereign power, but merely as 
aſſociated towns, under her protection; at length 
the French king prevailed upon her to wave this 
diſtinction. 

Before we leave this year we muſt juſt mention 
the deaths of ſome great perſonages, which hap- 
pened in the courſe ot it, namely, Philip, earl of 
Arundel, who was condemned in the year 1389, 
but though his ſovereign ſpared his forfeited ite, 


death at lalt claimed his due; he had ſpent the 


time of his confinement in the utmoſt auſterities of 
his religion, and left behind him only one ſon, 
named Thomas: Henry Carey, lord Hunſdon ; 
fir Francis Knolles; and fir John Pickering, lord 
keeper of the great-ſcal (ſo made upon the death 
of the lord-chancellor Hatton) ; he was ſucceeded 


by fir Thomas Egerton, maſter of the Rolls. 


Philip of Spain, exaſperated by the conduct of 
Elizabeth, and the loſles he had ſuſtained from the 
arms of her people, reſolved to make another et- 
fort for the conquelt of England. With this view, 
carly in the ſpring of the year 1597, he aſſembled a 
formidable fleet, when the queen thought him 


utterly diſabled from executing any ſcheme of re 


venge; and this navy having taken land- forces on 
board, at Ferrol, ſteered its courſe for England, 
but was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, which ren- 
dered it altogether unſerviceable for that ſeaſon. 
The king of Spain had begun to treat privately of 
a ſeparate peace with Henry; but the negociation 
was altogether interrupted by the ſucceſs of Porto 
Carrero, governor of Dourlens, who found means 


to ſurpriſe Amiens, though this advantage did not 


L 


recompence Philip for the defeat of his troops at 
Turnhaut, by prince Maurice: nevertheleſs, de- 


pending upon a ſeparate peace with France, he de- 


termined to make a deſcent upon Ireland, where he 
ſtill fomented the diſcontent of the natives; but his 
fleet was again diſperſed, and diſabled. Almoſt all 


the native Iriſh in Ulſter and Connaught being en- 


couraged by his emiſſaries with hopes of aſſiſtance, 
had riſen in arms, and Thomas lord Bourrough, 
was ſent over with the commiſſion of lord-deputy. 
Tyrone endeavoured to amuſe him with excuſes, 
profeſſions, and propoſals ; but, inſtead of ſuffer- 
1ng himſelf to be cajoled by that crafty rebel, he 
marched againſt him, and took the fort of Black- 
water; then he returned to Dublin, where he died; 
and Thomas, ear] of Ormond, was conſtituted 


lieutenant-general of the army. This nobleman 


advanced againſt Tyrone, but his troops being in 
a miſerable condition, he agreed to a truce for a 
few months, during which he expected to receive 


a a reinforcement from England. 


Elizabeth, in return, reſolved to make an at- 
tempt upon Tercera, the principal iſland of the 
Azores, and, if poſſible, intercept the Spaniſh flota, 
in their paſſage from the Weſt Indies. With this 
v.ew ſhe cauled to be fitted out a large armament, 
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conſiſting of one hundred and twenty-two {hi 
with fix thouſand land forces (of whom one thou. 
land were veterans) on board. The management 
of the whole expedition was committed to Ef: x 
with a command of one of the diviſions of the flect. 
the ſecond diviſion was committed to the lord 
Thomas Howard; the third and laſt to fir Walter 
Raleigh : Charles Blount, lord Montjoy, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general under Eſſex; fir Francis 
Vere, marſhal of the camp; ſir George Carew 
lieutenant of the ordnance; and fir Chriſtopher 
Blunt, firſt colonel, or what we may now call bri. 
gadier, The chief volunteers were the earls of 
Rutland and Southampton, two noblemen who were 
very dear to Eſſex, the lords Grey, Cromwell, and 
Rich, beſides many other perſons of diſtinction; 
and on the ninth of July the whole fleet ſer fail to- 
gether, and two days after ſealed inſtructions were 
lent on board every ſhip, to be opened in a certain 
latitude, 

The true deſtination of this fleet was firſt to Fer. 
rol and the Groyne, where it was hoped to ſurprize 
the Spaniſh fleet in theie harbours, and then to the 
Azores; but contrary winds, ſtorms, and a fatal 
quarrel betwixt the earl of Eſſex and fir Walter 
Raleigh, broke thele meaſures, and the fleet te- 
turning to England about the end of October, 
without pertoriving any memorable action, and 
Eſſex not being able to juſtify his conduct in the 
expedition, he was highly blamed by the nation 
for his ill treatment of Raleigh; but Elizabeth, 
who ſaw in him only the valianc defender of her 
honour and authority, and not conceiving there 
was any danger in a mere compliment to conſole 
him for the public reproach, made him marſhal of 
England, a poſt vacant by the death of George 
Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury ; by which Eſſex, to 
his no ſmall ſatisfaction, obtained precedency over 
his hated rival, the earl of Nottingham, lord high- 
admiral. a 

Towards the end of this year Elizabeth received 
certain inteligence that Henry of France and Philip 
of Spain, equally tired out with a bloody and ex- 
penſive war between them, were defirous of peace, 


and that a private negociation was actually on foot 


for that purpole. The queen could not, for ſome 
time, bring herſelf to believe a crowned head ca- 
pable of ſo much falſhood and perjury, after a treaty 
ſo recently made with herſelf, and ſolemaly ſworn 
to upon the Evangeliſts by Henry, in the preſence 
the Engliſh ambaſſador; yer, fearing the worſt, 
ſhe called a parliament to meet on the twenty- 
fourth of October, this year, which ſhe opened 
with a ſpeech, acquainting them, * that the had 
reaſon to ſuſpect that ſhe was on the point of be- 
ing abandoned by her ally, though he ſtill pre- 
tended not to treat without her;“ and concluded. 
with giving them to underſtand, that ſhe had ex- 
pended in the wars of France, Flanders, Spain, 
and Ireland, above three times the amount of the 
ſubſidies ſhe had received: whereupon the com- 
mons and convocation indulged her with a conſider- 
able ſupply; and this with to much unanimity and 
alacrity as ſhewed the nation ready to ſacrifice their 
all in defence of their beloved queen. 

In this parliament, which, atrer enacting ſeveral 
excellent laws, was diſſolved in February followings 
the commons ventured to engage in two conti: 
verſies, about forms, with the houſe of peers; 4 


prelude to thoſe encroachments, which, as they 
os aſſumed 
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more courage, they afterwards made upon 
- — of the crown. They complained, 
that the lords failed in civility to them, by recctv- 
ing their meſſages fitting with their hats on, and 
that the keeper returned an anſwer in the ſame neg- 
Jligent poſture: but the upper houſe proved, to their 
full ſatisfaction, that they were not intitled, by 
cuſtom and the uſe of parliament, to any more 
reſpect. Some amendments had been made by the 
lords on a bill ſent up by the commons, and theſe 
amendments were wrote on parchment, and re- 
turned with the bill to the commons : the lower 
houſe tcok umbrage at the novelty ; they pre- 
rended, that theſe amendments ought to have been 
wrote on paper, and not on parchment; and they 
complained of this innovation to the peers. The 
ers replied, that they expected not ſuch a frivo- 
Jous objection from the gravity of the houſe; and 
that it was not material whether the amendments 
were wrote on parchment or on paper, nor whether 
the paper was white, black, or. brown. The 
commons were offended at this reply, which ſeemed 
to contain a mockery of them; and they complained 
of it, though without obtaining any ſatisfaction“. 

An application was made, by way of petition to 
the queen, from the lower houſe, againſt monopo- 
lies, an abuſe which had rifen to an enormous 
height: and they received a gracious, though a 

neral anſwer, for which they returned their 
thankful acknowlegements. But not to give them 
too great encouragement in ſuch applications, ſhe 
told them in the ſpeech which ſhe delivered at their 
diſſolution, That, with regard to theſe patents, 
ſhe hoped that her dutiful and loving ſubjects would 
not take away her prerogative, which 1s the chief 
flower in her garden, and the principal and head 
pearl in her crown and diadem: but that they would 
rather leave the matter to her diſpoſal.” The 
commons alſo took notice, this ſeſſion, of ſome 
tranſactions in the court of high-commiſſion, but 
not till they had previouſly received permiſſion 
from her majeſty for that purpoſe, 

Elizabeth having had her hands ſtrengthened by 
the bounty of her ſubjects at home, deputed Tho- 
mas Wilks, fir Robert Cecil, the new ſecretary, 
and fir John Herbert, maſter of requeſts, as her 
ambaſſadors to Henry, to demand of that prince 
upon what terms the negociation ſtood with Spain; 
to which Henry anſwered in very general terms, 
* That he wanted peace, and that the welfare of 
his ſubjects, which he preferred to all other conſi- 


king of Spain offered to reſtore all places taken by 
him in France, he could not reject the offer with- 
out expoſing his kingdom to utter ruin.” This 
anſwer convinced the ambaſſadors that the peace 
between France and Spain was asgood as concluded, 
without Henry having taken any care of his allies; 
and this drew from them, eſpecially Cecil, ſome 
very ſevere reproaches on the ingratitude of that 
king: he produced the treaty he had ſigned in 
England; he mentioned the oaths by which Henry 
had ſolemnly bound that treaty z E cajoled, he 
promiſed, he menaced; in fine, he tried every ex- 
pedient to divert Henry from the thoughts of a ſe- 
parate peace with Spain; wherefore, to avoid ſuch 
diſagreeable and mortifying conferences, the French 
king, inſtcad of granting any farther audiences as 


derations, abſolutely required it; and that, as the 
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with the ambaſſadors in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year: but, after ſome time ſpent in warm 
altercations on both ſides the French king, con- 
ſulting only the good of his own people, concluded 
a peace with Philip of Spain, 6n the ſecond gf 
May, 1598. WW 3 

1 his conduct of Henry exaſperated Elizabeth 
beyond all ſufferance, who was no ſooner informed 
of the treaty being ſigned, than ſhe wrote him 4 
letter, in which, after ſeveral other ſevere ex- 
preſſions, ſhe told him, * that if in temperal con- 
cerns there was any ſuch thing as a fin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, it was doubtleſs ingratitude.” Henry 
was ſtung with theſe reproaches, but excuſed him- 
ſelf upon the urgent neceſſity which forced him to 
make peace; and concluded with obſerving, that 
as he had hitherto been only a burden to the queen 
of England, he would, for the future, give her 
marks of his acknowlegement in procuring her a 
ſafe and honourable peace, and in never forſaking 
her intereſts. But theſe were only words, and as 
ſuch were regarded by Elizabeth.  _ | 

In this ſituation of public affairs, eſpecially as 
the peace of Ireland was diſturbed about the ſame 
time with a formidable inſurrection undef O'Neil, 
earl of Tyrone; and James of Stotland not only 
almoſt openly demanded to be declared the queen's 
preſumptive heir, but ſeemed to be making his 
peace with the court of Rome, as A trom 
an intercepted letter, ſubſcribed with his on hand, 
and addreſſed to the pope; Elizabeth reſolved at all 
events to ſupport the Dutch, and never to accept 
of peace with Spain, till ſhe could procure the 
ſtates ſuch a peace as ſhould ſecure their liberty, 
leſt ſhe ſhould oblige them to put themſelves again 
under the Spaniſh yoke. The Hollanders, on their 
fide, ſeeing themſelves deſerted by the king of 
France, were glad to preſerve the queen's alliance 
by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed to 
require of them. The debt which they owed the 
queen was now fixed at eight hundred thouſand 
pounds; of this ſum they agreed to pay, 7 
the war, thirty thouſand pounds a year, and theſe 
payments were to continue till four hundred thouſand 
pounds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſned. They 
engaged alſo, during the time that England ſhould 
continue the war with Spain, to pay the garriſons of 
the cautionary towns : they ſtipulated, that if Spain 
ſhould invade England, or the Iſle of Wight, or 
Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her with a body 
of five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe; and 
that in caſe ſhe undertook any naval armament 
againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number of 
ſhips to her's. By this treaty the queen was eaſed 
of an annual charge of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, | 

This treaty was ratified on the eighth of Au- 
guſt, and ſhortly after Elizabeth ſaw herſelf deli- 
vered from her greateſt fears by the death of Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain, her moſt powerful enemy, 
who, at the age of ſeventy-two, and in the forty- 
third year of his reign, died 4 moſt dreadful de, 
being devoured by lice, which ſwarmed from in- 
numerable ulcers in all parts of his body. This 
haughty prince, deſirous of an accommodation with 
his revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands, but dif- 
daining to make in his own name the conceſſions 
requiſite for that purpoſe, he transferred to his 
daughter, who had married the archduke Albert, 


they demanded, appointed commiſſioners to treat 
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the property of the Low Country provinces ; but 
as it was not expected that that princeſs could have 
any poſterity, and as the reverſion, in failure of 
her iſſue, was ſtill reſerved to the crown of Spain, 
the ſtates conſidered this deed only as the change of 
a name, and perſiſted with equal obſtinacy in their 
reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms; the other ſtates of 
Europe alſo made no diſtinction between the courts 
of Bruſſels and Madrid; and the ſecret oppoſition 
of France, as well as the avowed force of England, 
continued to operate againſt the progreſs of Albert, 
as it had done againſt that of Philip. 
Elizabeth's Keisfaction at this event was, how- 
ever, conſiderably damped by the loſs of Burleigh, 
her moſt zealous and faithful counſellor. This 
great man had long and earneſtly, but in vain, 
begged from his miſtreſs ſome moments of interval 
berween buſineſs and the grave, but death, on the 
fourteenth of Auguſt, gave him that repoſe which 
Elizabeth would not afford him: lord Burlelgh was 
now on the verge of eighty, and though many mi- 
niſters have lived with leſs envy, none ever died 
with greater reputation. If the reader is deſirous 
to know more particulars of this great man, let him 
conſult Camden; but the nature of a general hiſtory 
will not admit them here. 
The loſs of this able miniſter was ſenſibly per- 
ceived by a ſcene of diſtractions and diviſions which 
ſucceeded in Elizabeth's councils, eſpecially in re- 
& to the affairs of Ireland, which ſeemed now 
to be in a deſperate ſituation, and gave riſe, about 
this time, to a troubleſome affair at court. The 
earl of Eſſex had gained a great aſcendancy in Eli- 
zabeth's councils, which was not a little increaſed 
by the death of lord Burleigh, who had been a con- 
ſtant bar in the way of his ambition, and who be- 
ing now removed, Eſſex lorded it at court without 
controul. A cabinet council being called to con- 
ſider of a fit perſon to be ſent over to quiet the re- 
llious Iriſh, it was propoſed to diſpatch ſir William 
nolles, the earl's nephew, with a commiſſion for 
that purpoſe ; but Eſſex, jealous of fir George Ca- 
rew, who ſeemed to be a growing favourite with 
the queen, and thinking this would be a proper 
opportuhity to remove him from court, ſtrenuouſly 
oppoled his nephew's advancement, and 'urged fir 
George's with great warmth. Upon, this a very 
ſerious debate Pllowed in the cabinet, in the pre- 
ſence of the lord high-admiral, ſecretary ſir Robert 
Cecil, and Windebank, clerk of the ſeal. Eſſex, 
in the courſe of the argument, ſhewed ſuch a con- 
tempt for Elizabeth, that ſhe could not reſtrain 
her indignation, and his arrogant behaviour, in 
diſdainfully turning his back upon ker, made her 
forget herſelf ſo far, that ſhe ſtruck him a blow on 
the ſide of the face: Eſſex, in a whirlwind of paſ- 
ſion, raiſed by this groſs inſult, loſt all his reaſon, 
and, clapping his hand ta his ſword, ſwore that he 
would got have taken ſuch an affront from her fa- 
ther Henry. The lord-admiral, upon this, threw 
himſelf between the ſovereign and her ſubject, and 
matters proceeded no farther at that time, only 
Eſſex withdrew from court, with a ſeeming reſolu- 
tion never to return. Egerton, at this time lord- 
keeper, wrote to Eſſex (probably by Elizabeth's 
orders), adviſing him to ask the queen's pardon for ſo 
diſreſpectful and daring a behaviour to her royal 
00 but the earl, deeply ſtung with the diſ- 
ur which he had received, wrote a very ſpirited 
letter to Egerton, in which he vented ſeveral warm 
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marine under the earl of Eſſex, not only beſmeared 
the pommel of Elizabeth's ſaddle, but alſo a chair 
in which Eſſex uſed to ſit, with this pretended 


of his undertaking: at laſt, being 


he blamed the Jeſuit, who, he ſaid, had drawn him 
in, contrary to his own conviction; while Walpole, 


of Cumberland, from an expedition to the Weſt 


| A. D. 1598, 1599. 
reproaches againſt the queen: yet, notwithſtandin 
this additional provocation, Elizabeth's partialit 
was ſo great, that ſhe reinſtated him, before the end 
of the year, in his former favour ; and her kindneſs 
towards him appeared rather to have acquired new 
force from that ſhort interruption of anger and re. 
ſentment; and nothing, indeed, but his own in- 
diſcretion, could henceforth have ſhaken his well. 
eſtabliſned credit. 

About the latter end of this ſummer, Walpole 
an Engliſn Jeſuit, and one Squire, both of them 
fooliſh ignorant fellows, conſulted about killing 
Elizabeth; and Squire was ſent over to England 
for that purpoſe, after receiving from Walpole a 
phial, which both of them believed contained a 
| poifon, that, if rubbed upon the pommel of Eli. 
zabeth's ſaddle; would kill her if ſhe touched it. 
Squire, who firſt acted as an agent for redeemin 
fome Spaniſh priſoners in England, and then as 4 
helper about Elizaberh's ſtables, and laſtly as a 


poiſon, but all to. no effect. In the mean while 
Walpole had advanced large ſums of money to 
Squire, and was mighty -uncaſy about the ſucceſs 

rſuaded that 
Squire had only made a property of hin, he ma- 
naged ſo that Squire was diſcovered, and arreſted, 
Upon examination he confeſſed all he knew, and 
was then tried and hanged; but, to his laſt breath, 


in print, as confidently denied the charge, 
Before the cloſe of this year, we mult take no- 
tice of the return of that noble adventurer, the earl 


Indies, in which he had taken Porto Rico, and 
ſent away the inhabitants that he might convert it 
into an Engliſh ſettlement; but having loſt a great 
number of men by the bloody flux, he reimbarked 
his people for England, having reaped very little 
fruit from his expedition : in which he had plun- 
dered Lancerota, one of the Canary iſlands. 

The fire of rebellion which Philip of Spain had 
kindled in Ireland, continued to rage violently even 
after his deceaſe, inſomuch that the Engliſh coun- 
cil were now ſenſible that nothing was left but to 
puſh matters with the utmoſt ſeverity : it was there- 
fore reſolved, early in the beginning of the year 
1599, to adopt the moſt vigorous meaſures againſt 
the rebels; and the queen caſt her eyes on Charles 
Blount, lord Montjoy, as a man who, though hi- 
therto leſs accuſtomed to arms than literature, was 
endowed with talents equal to that undertaking. 
Bur Eſſex, who had now recovered all his wonted 
influence with the queen, and was defirous of ob- 
raining this government for himſelf, oppoſed the 
nomination of this lord, and drew a picture of the 
qualities required in a lord-deputy of Ireland in ſuch 
colours, that it was plain he himſelf was the orig. 
nal he deſcribed; and ſuch was the great credit 
and quality of Eſſex, that it bore down all oppoſi- 
tion, and Elizabeth gave him the commiſſion of 
lord-deputy, and thereby put him at the head of an 
army of twenty thouſand men, all devoted to his 
ſervice: nor was this all; his commiſſion was more 
ample than any that had been granted to former 
lord-deputies, for he was empowered to continue, 


or end the war, as he pleaſed; even to pardon wr 
c 
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| Tyrone, and other rebels; which was an 
— — granted to any of his predeceſſors. 
But it was inſerted in his commiſſion, that, laying 
fide all other affairs, he ſhould apply himſelf wholly 
to purſue and ruin the earl of Tyrone, the chief of 
the rebels : a clauſe founded on his own ſpeech in 
council. | 
The earl was not long in ſetting out for his new 
overnment, and arrived at Dublin on the ſeven- 
teenth of April. His firſt ſtep there, was, in ex- 
pre ſs contradiction to Elizabeth's orders, to make 
the earl of Southampton his lieutenant- general; 
the queen being diſpleaſed with that nobleman for 
having married without her permiſſion, which men 
of quality in thoſe times were accuſtomed to ask. 


On che other hand, inſtead of advancing directly | 


againſt Tyrone, he waſted his army in purſuing the 
rebels of Munſter, whom he drove into woods and 
mountains; and when, at the latter end of the 
ſummer, he was prevailed upon to march into Ul- 
ſter, againſt the arch-rebe], he managed ſo badly 
that his vanguard, of fifteen hundred men, fell into 
an ambuſcade, and were entirely defeated. This 
obliged him to demand a reinforcement; but 
though it was granted him, he fell into the ſame 
error he had complained of in council, againſt 
others, and granted Tyrone a truce to continue 
from fix weeks to fix weeks, till May of the enſu- 
ing year; with this condition, that either party 
ſhould be at liberty to break it, upon giving four- 
teen days notice. 

The queen, on receiving a letter from Eſſex 
with the news of this inglorious truce, was ſo high · 
ly provoked, that ſhe could not help ſuſpecting the 
earl of ill deſigns, and began to give ſome credit 
to thoſe reports which charged him with aſpiring to 

the crown, on a pretended right of ſucceſſion from 
Edward III. by his great-grand-mother, who num- 
bered among her anceſtors Edmund de Langley, 
duke of York, and Thomas of Woodſtock, both 
ſons of that monarch. 

Eſſex, underſtanding how greatly the queen was 
incenſed againſt him, reſolved to return to Eng- 
land, even without leave, to counterwork the ef- 
forts of his enemies at court ; and his departure is 
faid to have been haſtened by a falſe report of the 
queen's being dangerouſly ill, and deſpaired of by 
her phyſicians. The friends of Eſſex adviſed him 
to land in Wales with the Iriſh army, which was at 
his devotion; but he rejected this counſel, and, 
leaving the adminiſtration of Ireland in the hands 
of the lord-chancellor Loftus and fir George Carew, 
he ſer ſail. for England on the fourth of September, 
with a few followers only; and on the twenty-eighth 
of the ſame month, he threw himſelf at the queen's 
feet, at Nonſuch, ten miles from London, where 
the court had reſided for ſome days. Elizabeth was 
informed time enough of his arrival, to prevent any 
ſurprize to betray her intentions, and, according 
to her uſual art, received him without any emotion, 
and with ſome marks of favour ; but after ſome up- 
braidings for his irregular conduct, ſhe commanded 
him to his own apartment till farther orders : he 

was afterwards committed to the cuſtody of the 
lord-keeper, from whence ſome of his friends pro- 
— to reſcue him, would he have giving his con- 
ſent. 
However, this did not hinder them from ex- 
citing the people to an inſurrection in his favour, 
repreſenting him. as the moſt accompliſhed lord 
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England ever ſaw ſince the foundation of monarchy, 
and in inveighing againſt the miniſtry, not withour 
malicious reflections on the queen's conduct, as if 
ſhe took no care of the Iriſh affairs, where the re- 
bels, upon the news of Eſſex's diſgrace, and the 
receipt of ſupplies of ammunition, proviſions, and 
money, from Spain and the pope, had broke the 
truce, and committed great outrages on the Eng- 
liſh inhabitants. | 
Such proceedings extremely injured the earl, and 
increaſed the queen's ſuſpicions of. him; and there- 
fore, to ſatisfy the populace that his confinement 


vas juſt and neceſſary for the public peace and ſafety, 


ſhe ordered his conduct to be examined in the Stat- 
chamber, where it was unanimouſly condemned by 
all the privy counſellors; but no ſentence paſſed 
upon him, only he was more narrowly watched in 
his confinement at the lord-keeper's houſe. 

The carl of Tyrone in the mean time, having 
nothing to intercept his progreſs, reduced the 
whole province of - Ulſter to his obedience and, 
being encouraged by a bull ſent from pope Clemenc 
VIII. granting him and his adherents the ſame in- 
dulgences as thoſe who fought againſt'the Turks 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, he hoped to be 
ſoon maſter of the whole kingdom, had not the 
ſeaſonable appointment of the lord Montjoy to the 
place of lieutenant of Ireland, and his wiſe con- 
duct, put a ſtop to his rebellious deſigns, and check- 
ed the inſolence of his adherents, E 

It was now the year 1600, and the forty-ſecondof 
Elizabeth's reign, when ſhe was agreeably ſurpriz- 
ed with overtures for a peace on the part of Philip 
III. king of Spain, who had ſucceeded his father 
Philip II. on that throne : theſe. overtures were 
backed by the interceſſion of Henry IV. of France, 
and Albert, archduke of Auſtria, then in the Low- 
Countries. The queen, willing to bleſs her ſub- 
jects with peace, lent a ready ear to this propoſal, 
and left it to the French king to nominate both the 
time and the place for the meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries, which was ſettled for the month of May, 
at Boulogne. ole} 

On the day appointed, the commiſſioners met to 
open the conferences: thoſe on the part of England 
were (ir Henry Neville, ſir John Herbert, Rgbetc 
Beale, and Thomas Edmonds. The Engliſh had 
inſtructions, firſt, to demand the precedency, 
agreeable to the decrees of the councils of Baſil, 
Conſtance, and others, and in no wiſe to give way 
in this reſpect to the crown of Spain; nevertheleſs, 
if any diſpute ſhould ariſe thereupon, the-queen of 
England _ that the ſame ſhould. be determined 
by the caſting of lots, rather than break off the 
treaty ; and for the reſt, they were to propoſe the 
renewing the ancient Burgundian league, freedom 
of commerce, &c. The Spaniards could not be 
brought to quit their pretenſions to the preceden- 
cy, which they inſiſted on in fo peremptory a man- 
ner, that without it they would not enter upon 
treaty. Hereupon the Enghſh made a propoſition 
to wave the queſtion of precedency, and to tranſact 
the buſineſs by writing and meſſages between them; 
or that the treaty might be intermitted only for two 
months, without being entirely broke off: but all 
was to no purpoſe; the Spaniſh ambaſſadors find - 
ing they could not carry their point, broke off the 
negotiation entirely. 13 

The ſtates of the 
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time were fo far from having thoughts of a peace, 


4 a - that, 
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. that, even during the negociations, they planned 


a deſign to reduce the ſea-coaſt of Flanders to their 
ſubjection; and accordingly landing an army there, 
of fourteen thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, 
under the command of prince Maurice of Naſſau, 
aſſiſted by fifteen hundred Engliſh, headed by fir 
Francis Vere and his brother Horatio; theſe forces, 
on the ſecond of July, gained the famous battle of 
Nieuport, where nine thouſand of the Spaniards 
were ſlain, and the victory, by the valour of the 
-Engliſh, fell to the Dutch; for ſo nobly did our 
countrymen acquit themſelves - on this occaſion, 
.that outof the fifteen hundred, eight hundred were 
left dead on the field, and of the remaining num- 
ber, moſt part were deadly wounded. 

During theſe tranſactions, pope Clement VIII. 
ho had ſucceeded Gregory XIV. not content with 


taking part with Elizabeth's ſubjects in Ireland, re- 


ſolved to try what miſchief he could do her at 
home. Accordingly he diſpatched two bulls or 
briefs into England; one addreſſed to the Romiſh 
clergy, the other to the people, in which both 


clergy and laity were forbid to acknowlege, after 
behalf, renounced, with great ſubmiſſion and hu- 


Elizabeth's death, any prince for their ſovereign, 
who would not ſwear not only to tolerate the Ro- 
man catholic religion, but even to ſupport it with 
all his power. I his was in order to pave the way 


for the king of Spain's claim to the Engliſh crown, 


and the excluſion of James, whom the court of 

Rome hated as a proteſtant himſelf, and a friend to 
proteſtants.. 

While the popiſh faction were thus buſy in Eng- 
land, they were no leſs induſtrious in carrying on 
their helliſh plots in her fiſter- kingdom, Scotland. 
There the Ruthvens, ſons of earl Gowry, behead- 
ed in 1384, who was deſcended from Margaret, 
daughter of king Henry VII. and conſequently 
ſtood next to king James in ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England, conſpired to murder that prince in 
their own houſe at Perth, where, on ſome pretence, 
they had engaged the favour of his royal preſence as 
their gueſt. But the king eſcaped their deep-laid 
plot by a ſort of miracle, even in the inſtant of its 
execution, by the timely aſſiſtance of ſir Thomas Erſ- 
kine and John Ramſey; the two Ruthvens were 


killed upon the ſpot, and ſuch of their accomplices 


as were taken, ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 
atrocious villany. But it is now time to return to 
the domeſtic affairs of England. | 

The earl of Eſſex, who had been a priſoner ſx 
months in the houſe of the lord-keeper, began to 
repent in good earneſt of his follies ; and the queen 
at laſt ſuffered herſelf to be fo far wrought upon by 
the earl's ſubmiſſive letters, that ſhe permitted him 
to retire to his own houſe, under the free cuſtody 
of ſir Richard Berkeley, who had orders to watch 
him; the ſame time proteſting, that all that ſhe 
did, or defigned, againſt him, was for his refor- 
mation, not ruin; and there is no doubt but that 
he might have found means to be reſtored to her 
royal preſence and favour; but his friends and do- 
meſtices raiſed ſuch cabals among the people by aſ- 
ſerting his innocence, and inſinuating that his life 
was attempted on falſe ſuggeſtions, that her ma 
zeſty, who always endeavoured to remove the pre- 
-qudices of the people againſt her, was obliged to 
bring the earl ro an open trial before her privy 
council, to whom ſhe added two earls, four barons, 
and four judges; not to condemn him to any in- 


Famous puniſhment, .as guilty of treaſon or trea- 


| 
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chery, but only to convince him of having failed 
in bis allegiance, and ſlighted her orders and in 
ſtructions, through exceſs of vanity; in order 1 
thew the prejudiced people, that ſhe in this caſe had 
acted with moderation, and not rigour; and that 
the earlof Eſſex delerved a ſeverer puniſhment than 
a few months confinement in a nobleman's houſe 

The accuſations laid againſt him in this court wer: 
J. A contempt of the queen's orders in making 
the earl of Southampton general of the horſe, II 
His making knights, contrary to the expreſs words 
of his patent. III. A neglect to purſue the rebel 
of Tyrone, though that was the principal end of 
his commiſſion. IV. A ſecret conference with that 
rebel. V. The grant of a truce, very prejudicial 
to the queen's affairs. VI, The abandoning his 
government without vouchſafing to ask the queen's 
permiſſion.” Some inferences were likewiſe drawn 
from his diſreſpectful expreſſions in his apology 
and from certain dangerous principles contained in 
a book dedicated to him, concerning the depoſing 
of king Richard Il. 

Eflex, when his turn came to plead in his own 


mility, all pretenſions to an apology, and declared 
his reſolution, “never, on this or any other occaſion, 
to have any conteſt with his ſovereign; he ſaid, that, 
having ſevered himſelf from the world, and abjur- 
ed all ſentiments of ambition, he had no ſcruple to 
confeſs every failing or error into which his youth, 
folly, or manifold infirmities might have betrayed 


him; that his inward ſorrows for his offences againſt 


her majeſty, was ſo profound, that it exceeded all 
his outward croſſes and afflictions; nor did he re- 
tain any ſcruple of ſubmitting to a public confeſ- 
ſion of whatever the had been pleaſed to impute to 
him; that in his acknowlegements he retained only 
one reſerve, which he would never relinquiſh but 
with his life, the aſſertion of a loyal and unpolluted 
heart, of an unfeigned affection, of an earneſt de- 
ſire ever to perform to her majeſty the beſt ſervice 
which his poor abilities would permit; and that if 
his ſentiment was recognized by the council, he vill. 
ingly acquieſced in any condemnation or ſentence 
which they could pronounce agarnſt him.“ This ſub- 
miſſion was uttered with ſo much eloquence, and in ſo 
pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from many of the 
ſpectators. All the privy counſellors, in giving 
their judgment, made no ſcruple of doing the earl 
juſtice with regard to the loyalty of his intentions; 
even Cecil, whom he believed his capital enemy, 
treated him with regard and humanity : and the 
ſentence given by the lord-keeper (to which the 
council aſſented) was in theſe words, If this cauſe 
(ſaid he) had been heard in the Star-chamber, my 
ſentence muſt have been for as great a fine as ever 


was ſet upon any man's head in that court, together 


with perpetual confinement in that priſon which be. 
longeth to a man of his quality, the Tower: but 
fince we are now in another place, and in courſe of 
favour, my ſentence is, that the earl of Eſſex is not 
to execute the office of a counſellor, nor that of 
earl marſha lof England, nor of maſter of the ord- 
nance; and to return to his own houſe, there to 
continue a priſoner till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to 
releaſe this, and all the reſt of his ſentence.” 

The earl received his chaſtiſement with ſo much 
humility, that the queen, perſuaded that his fe. 
pentance was fincere, in order to convince him chat 
ſhe had nor entirely withdrawn her . 
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from him, ordered his ſentence ſhould not be re- 
corded, and was even pleaſed to remove Berkeley 
from him and leave him at his full liberty; but 
ſhe adviſed him to be cautious of giving farther of- 
fence, and forbid him the court. Hereupon he 
immediately prepared to ſet our for the country, 
and, before his departure, ſent a moſt abject mel- 
ſage to the queen, by the lord Henry Howard, 
filed with all that fulſome flattery to which Eliza- 
beth's ears were ſo accuſtomed, and with which they 
were never to be ſated. On this occaſion ſhe ex- 
preſſed a moſt viſible ſatisfaction, both in looks 
and words; however, ſhe thought fir to return the 
earl this anſwer, ** that ſhe was not to be amuſed 
with empty words; hut as he had fo long abuſed her 
patience ſhe would take ſome time to try his ſince- 
rity;” thereby plainly inſinuating, that, with a 
little perſeverance, he might appeale her entirely ; 
and in ſome meaſure directing him how to frame 
his conduct: but the impetuous temper of Eſſex 
hindered him from improving the advantage his 
ſovereign's manifeſt parriality in his favour ſeemed 
to give him; on the contrary, he was fo impru- 
dent as to follow the intereſted and fatal counſels of 
his domeſtics and dependents, which ended in his 
final ruin. | 

In the courſe of this year Elizabeth treated with 
the kings of France and Denmark about the regu- 
lation of traffic ; and ſome diſputes ſubſiſting be- 
tween the Engliſh and Danes, touching the fiſhery 
on the coaſt of Norway, commiſſioners being ap- 
pointed on both ſides, met at Bremen, but they 
could not agree, and the matters were lefr unde- 
termined, But though the trade of England thus 
received ſome check in the North, it was carried 
on with great glory and ſucceſs in the moſt ſouth- 
ern and eaſtern parts of the globe: and Elizabeth, 
for the increaſe of trade, the glory of England, and 
the improvement of navigation, was pleaſed to 
erect the Eaſt India Company, towards the cloſe of 
this year, and endowed them with great privileges, 
as wil! appear by a peruſal of their charter of inſti- 
tution, dated December 31, 1600, for the heads 
of which I refer the reader to the article Commerce, 
at the end of this reign. | 

The year 1601 began with the machinations of 
that reſtleſs ſpirit, Eſſex. It has been already in- 
timated that the queen, . by her behaviour on his 
ſubmiſſive letters, had given him great reaſon to ex- 
pect a revival of the royal favour, and he was now 
grown ſo confident, that he became a ſuitor to her for 
a renewal of the farm on {weet-wines, in which the 
chief part of his fortune conſiſted ; and Elizabeth, 
whom age and infirmities had how rendered very 
touchy, immediately imagined that all his pretend- 
ed humility was only to ſmooth his way to this grant, 
the therefore give him a denial, attended with ſome 
ſighting reflections and Eſſex, who was always in 
extremes, flew from that of reſignation to that of 
reſentment; and he was ſo imprudent as to follow 
the intereſted counſels of ſeveral needy perſons, who 
lived upon his bounty and in his houte, and who, 
on the refuſal of his petition by the queen, inſpired 
him with a deſign to reſtore himſelf to favour by 
force, and to deſtroy all his enemies about the 
royal perſon. That unhappy nobleman came but 
too readily into ſuch deſigns; and now kept open 
houſe for all anti-courtiers and malecontents : the 
chief of theſe were the earl of Southampton, fir 
Chriſtopher Blount, fir Giles Merrick, captain | 
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— 
Henry Lea, and Henry Cuff.” They fomented his 


anger, and inſtigated him to violent meaſures, By 


this time the miniſtry began to miſtruſt, that Eſſex 
entertained very dangerous deligs ; convinced the 
queen of the juſtneſs of their ſuſpicions; and found 
means to have ſpies placed about him, who in- 
formed the court of all the earl's tranſactions. 

Thoſe who ſpeak moſt favourably of the earl of 
Eſſex's project, ſay it was to ſeize the queen's per- 
ſon, and to drive his enemies from court, as had 
been practiſed in Scotland with regard to king 
James: but he ſeems to have had greater deſigns, 
ſince he ſent Henry Lea ſecretly into Scorland, to 
ſolicit that king's aſſiſtance ; probably to place him 
on the throne before the queen's death: thus much 
is certain, that, by his letters, he put James 
the only courſe that could ruin him with Elizd- 
beth. 

He acquainted him, “that whatever appeatances 
the Engliſh court affected, there was a fixed deſign 
to introduce the infanta of Spain to the ſucceſſion z 
that for this purpoſe all plates of power, all poſts 
of importance, were in the hands of thoſe who 
were enemies to the Stuart family ; that the lord 
high-admiral had the command of the army 
and navy : that Buckhurſt had the power of the 
neck Cobham. was warden of the Cingus 

orts; Burleigh lord- lieutenant of the North; Ra- 
leigh was governor of the iſlands of Guernſey and 
Jerſey ; and Carew preſident of Munſter; all of 
them the moſt proper places in Elizabeth's domi- 
nions for favouring the landing of the infanta. 
He added, that the queen was ſo impaired in 
her underſtanding that ſhe was incapable to act of 
herſelf, and was entirely guided by her miniſters ; 
that he was therefore neceſſarily obliged to proceed 
openly to defeat this conſpiracy, and to ſend am- 
baſſadors immediately to England, to demand a 
public declaration of his title to the ſucceſſion, and 
the removal of his enemies, creatures and pen- 
ſioners of Spain, from the court and council: at 
the ſame time he furniſhed the Scottiſh king with 
proofs to be uſed by the ambaſſadors, to ſhew the 
truth of the plct: and he concluded, that it would 
be neceſſary to ſupport his ambaſſadors effec- 
tually.“ 1 
But this 


| was not the-only dependence of the ill- 
adviſed Eſſex, for he had now formed à ſelect 
council of malecontents, conſiſting of Southamp. 
ton, ſir Charles Danvers, ſir Fernando Gorges, 8 
John Davis, and John Littleton of Frankel. Theſe 

were men who, by their quality or accompliſhments, 


were well fitted to ſecond Eſſex in his views. The 
reſt of his friends, according to a liſt which he pro- 


duced at Druty- houſe, the uſual place of his coun- 


cil's rendezvous, conſiſted of one hundred and 
twenty of the firſt noblemen and gentlemen it 
England. Among other criminal prqjects debat 
in this aſſembly, one was, in what manner to take 
up arms; whether they ſhould ſeize the palace, and 
force the queen to give up the enemies of Eſſex; 
or to ſeize the Tower of London, and bring the 
city to their devotion; or, finally, whether they 
ſhould purſue all thoſe meaſures at once? At laſt 
it was determined to drop the deſign of ſurprizing 
the court, and to make trial of his intereſt in the 
city. He was the more encouraged to this by be- 
ing informed that fir Francis Smith, one of the 
ſheriffs, was ready, with one thouſand men of the 


While 


trained bands, to eſpouſe his quarrel, 
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' While theſe treaſonable conſultations were  car- 
rying on, the government, who had private infor- 
mation of all that paſſed, ordered the guards to 
be doubled, and the lord- Mayor received a mel- 
ſage from Elizabeth, commanding him to take care 
of the peace of the city; at the lame time fir Ro- 
bert Sackville, ſon to Buckhurſt, the lord-treaſurer, 
was ſent to Eſſex-houſe, under pretence of a viſit, 
but in reality with a view of obſerving how matters 
ſtood there. Soon after Eſſex received a ſummons 
to attend the council, which met at the treaſurer's 
houſe: by this circumſtance, with the late unexpected 
viſit from Sackville, he was fufficiently convinced 
that matters were now come to extremities; he 
therefore excuſed himſelf to the council, on pre- 
tence of an indiſpoſition, and he immediately diſ- 
patched meſſages to his more intimate confederates, 
requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in the preſent 
critical ſituation of his affairs. | 
The conſpirators having aſſembled at the earl's 
houſe, on the ſeventh of February, after many con- 
fuſed counſels, the wild project of raiſing the city 
was reſolved on by the majority, and Eſſex deter- 
mined next day, being Sunday, to appear in the 
church of St. Paul, while the people were at ſer- 
mon, and, with two hundred gentlemen at his 
back, to demand the aſſiſtance and protection of 
the city of London againſt his enemies. The 
earls of Southampton and Rutland, the lords Par- 
ker and Monteagle, with three hundred of their 
friends and dependents, next morning approved of 
this reſolution, which probably was betrayed by fir 
Fernando Gorges to Raleigh, who had a meeting 
together on the water. All the night between the 
ſeventh and eighth of February was paſſed at Eſ- 
ſex - houſe in great conſternation and confuſion, and 
Elizabeth was punctually informed of every thing; 
for, early on Sunday morning, ſhe ſent the lord- 
keeper, the earl of Worceſter, fir William Knolles, 
and the lord chief-juſtice Popham, to demand of 
Eſſex the meaning of his conduct. It was with 
difficulty they got admitance into the court-yard 
of the houſe, which was filled with a confuled mul- 
titude of Eſſex's deſperate dependents, who ſur- 
rounded their idol. In this ſtate he gave audience 
to the queen's meſſengers, who, on the part of the 
queen, offered him all reaſonable ſatisfaction, if he 
was unjuſtly aggrieved. Eſſex, in anſwer, repeat- 
ed all his complaints, not forgetting that his life 
had been ſought by his enemies, , who endeavoured 
to murder him in his bed, and. that letters had 
been counterfeited under his hand and ſeal; and 
that all he did was only in ſelf-defence. While 
they were thus arguing, they were interrupted b 
a diſreſpectful clamour of the multitude, who, of 
ter groſly reviling them, even threatened them with 
death; and Eſſex turning from them into another 
room, the apartment in which they were was im- 
mediately locked, and a guard ſet upon their 
perſons. | | 
Such an act of violence upon the queen's meſ- 
ſengers was drawing the ſword of rebellion and 
_ throwing away the ſcabbard: Eſſex was now 
ſtrangely diſconcerted; he was at once loſt to all 
reſolution, and to all conduct; and putting him- 
{elf at the head of about two hundred ill-· armed fol. 
lowers, ruſhed into the ſtreets, crying out “ For 
the queen ! for the queen ! my life is in danger!“ 
and perceiving that the people only crouded to ſee 
him paſs, without joining in his attempt, he cried, 
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* Arm, my friends, or you can do me no good.” 
Bur all was in vain; and even the ſheriff, of whoj; 
aid he conceived ſuch expectations, no ſooner ar 
him advancing towards his houſe, in Fenchurch 
ſtreet, but he withdrew himſelf by a back door to 
the lord mayor: which diſappointment convinced 
the earl that his affairs were deſperate. Dur. 
the time he continued at the ſheriff's houſe, in a 
{tate of uncertainty how to act, word was brought 
him, that an hearld and Thomas, lord Burleigh 
had proclaimed him a traitor in one of the wargs 
of the city, and that the earl of Cumberland had 
done the fame in another. He then quitted the 
ſheriff's houſe, and proclaimed in the ſtreets, as 
he ſtrolled with his little army, © that England — 
going to be delivered to the infanta of Spain;” and 
conjured the inhabitants to take arms tor the pre. 
vention of ſo great a misfortune. But ſeeing no 
body preparing to aſſiſt him, and hearing withal 
that the lord-admiral was marching againſt him with 
a ſtrong party, he reſolved to return to his own 
houſe, had he not been intercepted by fir John 
Leveſon, and his company of ſoldiers, who had ſe. 
cured the poſt at Ludgate. Here the ear] gave or- 
ders to Gorges to go and releaſe the three counſel. 
lors from their confinement in Drury-houſe, and re- 
tired back to St. Paul's: however, finding no way to 
retreat in ſafety through the ſtreets, which, by thecare 
of the biſhopot London, were by this time chainedand 
guarded by ſoldiers, he ordered Blount to begin the 
attack, and to force a paſſage, and ſeconded him with 
great reſolution, ſword in hand; in which skirmiſh 
Blount was taken priſoner, and the earl was repulſed 
and ſhot through the hat, which obliged him to 
take boat at Queenhithe, and retire to his own 
houſe near Temple Bar, where Devereux-court and 
Efſex-ſtreet now ſtand. 

He was now reduced to deſpair, and the lord- 
admiral, who ſurrounded his houſe with a large 
body of. the guards, ſummoning him to ſurrender, 
he appeared determined, by the advice of the lord 
Sandys, to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and 
rather periſh like a brave man, ſword in hand, than 
by the ſtroke of a baſe-born executioner. But, at- 
ter ſome parly, and after demanding in vain firk 
hoſtages, then conditions from thoſe without, he 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, requeſting only civil 
treatment and a fair and impartial hearing. He 
and Southampton were immediately conveyed over 
the water to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's palace, 
at Lambeth, from whence they were next day ent 
to the Tower, and his friends were confined in 
other priſons, | 

The queen, who, during all this commotion, had 
behaved. with admirable tranquility and preſence of 
mind, ſoon gave orders for the trial of the moſt 
conſiderable of the criminals. The earls of Eſſex 
and Southampton were arraigned on the nineteenth 
of February, before a jury of twenty-five peers, 


the lord-treaſurer Buckhurſt a&ting as lord high- 


ſteward. | The guilt of the priſoners was too appa- 
rent to admit of any doubt; and, beſides the inſur- 
rection known to every body, the treaſonable con- 
ferences at Drury-houſe were proved by undoubted 


evidence: ſir Fernando Gorges was produced in 


court; the confeſſions of the earl of Rutland, of 
the lords Cromwell, Sandys, and Monteagle, of 
Danvers, Blount, and Davis, were only read to the 
peers, according to the practice of that age: E(- 


ſex's beſt friends were ſcandalized at his aſſurance in 
8 inſiſting 
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zaggine ſo poſitively on his innocence, and the 
— of by — and ſtill more at his vin- 
dictive diſpoſition in accuſing, without appearance 
of reaſon, ſecretary Cecil as a partizan of the in- 
fanta's title. The ſecretary, who had expected this 
charge, ſtepped into the court, and challenged 
Eſſex to produce his authority, which, on examina- 
tion, was found extremely weak and frivolous. 
When ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like a 
man who laid his account to die; but he added, he 
ſhould be ſorry if he was repeſented to the queen as 
a perſon that deſpiſed her clemency, though he 
would not be believed to make any cringing ſub- 
miſſions to attain it. Southampton's behaviour was 
more mild and ſubmiſſive ; he intreated the good 
offices of the peers in ſo modeſt and becoming a 
manner, as excited compaſſion in every one, 

Eſſex, after condemnation, was viſited by that 
ſuperſtitious devotion which always poſſeſſed his 
mind in all his diſgraces. He was terrified almolt 
into deſpair by the ghoſtly remonſtrances of his 
own chaplain, Aſhton, .a fanatic preacher : he was 
reconciled to Cecil and the reſt of his adverſaries, 
and made a full confeſſion of his conſpiracy ; he 
even gave the particulars of all his friendſhips and 
correſpondences, in writing under his own hand: 
and upon his diſcoveries fir Henry Neville, Eliza- 
beth's reſident in France, was ſent for over, and 
committed; as the lord Montjoy, whom he like- 
wiſe accuſed, would have been, had not the great- 
neſs of his ſervices in Ireland, and perhaps the fear 
of rendering him deſperate, prevailed with Elizabeth 
to ſacrifice her reſentment to the public good. 

It was natural for Elizabeth to have fome re- 
morſe about taking off the head of a nobleman like 
Eſſex, who had done her ſignal ſervices, who had 
been ſo lately the pride of her court, and the orna- 
ment of her kingdom ; but, after all the ridiculous 
and romantic ſtories of her paſſion for him, it does 
not appear that ſhe had ever conſidered Eſſex in 
any other light than as being a man of great birth 
and greater merit : but as he had now forfeited all 
he could claim from his former ſervices, the ſenſe 
of her own dignity, and the danger in which ſhe 
thought herſelf, ſhould he live, at laſt got the better 
of all conſiderations, and ſhe ſent, by the lord 
Darcy, a warrant, that he ſhould die on the twenty- 
fifth of February, according to his own requeſt, in 
the Tower court-yard, attended by Aſhton a diſ- 
ſenting miniſter, and two divines of the church of 
England. Several noblemen, by Elizabeth's order, 
were preſent on the ſcaffold at the execution, with 
ſome of the aldermen of London, and chief gentle- 
men about court; among others Raleigh, the a- 
vowed enemy and rival of Eſſex, appeared; but 
this was thought ſo indecent, that he was prevail- 
ed upon to withdraw to ſome diſtance, whence he 
ſaw the only head in Europe better than his own, 
ſtruck off. The behaviour of Eſſex in his laſt mo- 
ments was full of penitence and contrition ; but he 
had the misfortune to have a bungling executioner. 
He died before he was full thirty-ſix years of age. 

Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, was a noble- 
man poſſeſſed of excellent and amiable qualities; 
brave, liberal, and humane; a patron of learning, 
in which he himſelf held a conſiderable rank : he 
was a warm friend, and an open enemy. His foi- 
bles were vanity, ambition, and an impetuoſity of 
temper, to which he fell a ſacrifice. His accom- 
plices, Meyrick, and Cuffe, were executed, on the 
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fifteenth of March, at Tyburn : fir Charles Dan- 
vers, and fir Chriſtopher Blount were beheaded 
Littleton, Orel, and fir Edward Baintoun were tried 
and condemned; bur the firſt dying in priſon, the 
others were pardoned. The earl of Southampton 
was detained in the Tower till the acceſſion of king 
James, by whom he was (et at liberty, and reſtor- 
ed in blood by act of parliament. 

The king of Scotland, when he heard of the 
earl's being apprehended, had diſpatched the earl 
of Marr, and the abbot of Kinloſs, as his ambaſ- 
ſadors to the court of England; and, by the notes 
with which they were furniſhed, we may conclude 
that he was intereſted in ſome project which did 
not take effect: but the earl being executed be- 
fore their arrival, they pretended that their errand 
was to congratulate her majeſty upon her happy 
ſucceſs in quelling the late audacious attempt. 
Elizabeth affected to take the compliment in good 
part, and was even prevailed upon to add two 
thouland pounds a year to their maſter's penſion. 
During their reſidence in England they managed 
bis affairs ſo dexterouſly, that the majority of the 
council was won over to his intereſt, and among 
the reſt ſecretary Cecil, who from this period cor- 
reſponded with James by means of the lord Henry 
Howard. About this time Oftend was inveſted by 
the archduke Albert, and defended with incredible 
valour by fir Francis Vere, at the head of the Eng- 
liſh garriſon, Henry IV. of France repairing to 
Calais, Elizabeth ſent fir Thomas Edmonds, with 
a compliment to that prince; who returned it by 
the hands of the marſhals de Biron, de Lavardin, 
and the duke d' Aumont. Theſe noblemen were 
received at the court of England with great mag- 
nificence z and, though no part of their negocia- 
tion tranſpired, are ſaid to have conferred with her 
majeſty upon a ſcheme which Henry had formed 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 

Upon Elizabeth's return from a progreſs which 
ſhe had made during the ſummer, ſhe convoked a 
parliament, which met on the twenty-ſeventh of 
October; and Egerton, lord-keeper of the great- 
ſeal, having given them to underſtand, that the 
wars in Flanders and Ireland had drained her ma- 
jeſty's Exchquer, notwithſtanding every frugal me- 
thod had been adopted, the commons indulged her 
with a more conſiderable ſupply than had ever been 
granted ſince her acceſſion. In conſideration of 
this ſupply, ſhe iſſued a proclamation for repealing 
certain monopolies of ſalt, oil, ſtarch, and other 
commodities, which were a grievous burden upon 
the people: the commons thereupon deputed eighty 
of their body, to preſent their humble thanks for 
this inſtance of her parental regard, which was de- 
livered by Crook, the recorder of London, who 
had been choſen ſpeaker, in a fulſome ſpeech, which, 
in its flattery, approached near to blaſphemy. The 
commons then paſſed an act for the relief of the 
poor; and, having made ſome other laws of public 
utility, were diſſolved in the month of December. 

In the mean time the queen was not without her 
troubles in Ireland. The Spaniards continuing 
their aid to the Iriſh rebels, ſent them freſh ſuc- 
cours under don Juan d' Aquila, who landed at Kin- 
ſale, with a manifeſto, ſetting forth, that queen 
Elizabeth had been depoſed by the pope; that her 
ſubjects were, by the ſame power, abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance ; and that he was come to 
deliver them from the jaws of the devil.” The 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards took the town; but, after a ſhort ſiege 
by the lord-deputy, and having the mortification 
of ſeeing the rebel earl of Tyrone utterly routed in 
attempting to raiſe the ſiege, the Spaniſh general was 

lad to ſurrender, on condition that he might re- 
imbark with the remainder of his men for Spain, 


which he did with all expedition, the capitulation 


being ſigned, and the place given up to the Eng- 
liſh, on the ſecond of January, 1602. From this 
time the earl of Tyrone's affairs daily declined, 
which was chiefly owing to the lord-deputy's cloſe 
' purſuit of him, without giving him the leaſt op- 
portunity to recruit or breathe. 

The remaining events of this reign are neither 
very numerous nor important. The queen, finding 
that the Spaniards had involved her in ſo much 
trouble, by fomenting and aſſiſting the Iriſh rebel- 
lion, reſolved to give them employment at home; 
and, in the ſpring of the year 1602, ſhe fitted out 
a ſquadron of nine ſhips, under fir Richard Leve- 
ſon, admiral, and fir William Monſon, vice-admi- 
ral, whom ſhe ſent on an expedition to the coaſt of 
Spain. The- admiral, with part of the ſquadron, 
met the galleons, loaded with treaſure, but was not 
ſtrong enough to attack them; the vice-admiral 
alſo fell in with ſome very rich ſhips, but they eſ- 
caped for a like reaſon: and theſe two brave of- 
ficers, that their expedition might not be entirely 
fruitleſs, hereupon reſolved to attack the harbour of 
Coimbra, in Portugal, where they received intelli- 

ce that a very rich carrack had taken ſhelter, 
The harbour was defended by a caſtle; there were 
eleven gallies ſtationed in it, and the militia of the 
country, to the number, as was believed, of twenty 
thouſand men, appeared in arms on ſhore: yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe obſtacles, and others derivedfrom 
the winds and tides, the Engliſh ſquadron broke in- 
to the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
ſunk, burned, or put to flight the gallies, and oblig- 
ed the carrack to ſurrender. They brought her 
home to England, and ſhe was valued at a million 
of ducats : a ſenſible loſs to the Spaniards, and a 
ſupply ſtill more conſiderable to Elizabeth. 

In the beginning of this year, an ambaſſador 
extraordinaty arriving from France, in order to re- 


gulate the navigation, which had been interrupt- 


ed on both ſides by depredations, the queen ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat upon the ſubject, 
and all difficulties were compromiled. The Eng- 
liſh miniſter at Paris had, in the name of his miſ- 
treſs, made a propoſal to Henry of a league offen- 
five and defenſive, in order to drive the Spaniards 
entirely out of the Low Countries; but the finances 
of the French king were ſo diſordered, and his 
kingdom ſo filled with malecontents, that he could 
not engage in an enterprize of ſuch impor- 
tance. The arch-duke Albert had made ſome 
advances towards a peace with Elizabeth, but 
ſhe rejected them, leſt the ſtates of the United 
Provinces ſhould be tempted to throw themſelves 
into the arms of France: that they might be en- 
cou to maintain the war, ſhe ſuſpended their 
annual payment for two years, and allowed them 
to raiſe ſeven thouſand men in England. 

About this time a rancorous quarrel broke out 
between the Jeſuits and the popiſh ſecular clergy in 
England, the original of which was as follows : 
one Blackwell, a man wholly at the devotion of the 
Jeſuits, had by them been ſet over the ſeculars as 
their ſuperior, who oppreſſed them in the moſt 
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cruel manner; and when they appealed for redreg; 
to the pope, cauſed them to be. repreſented as 
ſchiſmatics and heretics. Bitter pamphlets were pub. 
liſhed on both ſides: whether this contention was 
ſerious, or a ſcheme to lull the government into 
ſecurity, while ſome great blow was preparing, is 
hard to ſay; it is however certain that the bilno 

of London politicly fomented this diviſion, which 
at length roſe to ſuch an height, that the queen and 
her council finding them dangerous to the com. 
monwealth, both parties were, by public procla- 
mation, commanded to depart the kingdom forth. 
with, It was at this juncture that Henry IV. of 
France ordered the marſhal de Biron to be behead. 
en, for having conſpired, with other noblemen, to 
diſmember the French monarchy. The marſhal 
de Bouillon, who was likewiſe concerned in the 
conſpiracy, retired to Germany, where he ſolicited 
Elizabeth's interceſſion with his maſter; and ſhe, 
by her ambaſſador, hinted that this might be a 
Spaniſh ſtratagem, to infeſt him with ſuſpicions of 
his beſt ſubjects. But that prince told the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, his miſtreſs had a better opinion of 
Bouillon than he deſerved, inaſmuch as he had 
actually engaged in the conſpiracy of Eſſex, againſt 
her own perſon and dignity. 

Towards the cloſe of this year the affairs of Ire. 
land, in conſequence of Tyrone's defeat, and the 
expulſion of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſettle- 
ment, and by the vigilance and activity of Mont- 
joy, the lord- lieutenant, that arch-rebel and his 
friends were driven to the utmoſt extremity; and 
many of them, after skulking like wild beaſts in 
woods and moraſſes, ſubmitted to mercy, and re- 
ceived ſuch conditions as the lord-deputy was 
pleaſed to impoſe on them, which were ſo mild and 
generous, that Tyrone himſelf, ſeeing all hopes, 
eitherof ſucceeding or eſcaping, vaniſh, applied in 
the moſt abject ſtrain both to Elizabeth and the 
deputy for pardon. The queen was for a long time 
obſtinately bent not to ſhew him the leaſt favour; 
but being continually teized by her council, who 
repreſented the immenſe expence ſhe was at in 
keeping troops in Ireland to follow the rebels, and 
this clemency would be an infallible means of mak- 
ing every thing quiet, fhe was at laſt prevailed up- 
on to ſign his pardon, and ſend it to the lord Mont- 
joy, with power to grant it upon certain condi- 
tions, mentioned in his inſtructions : but this ſhe 
did with ſo much reluctance, that it was deemed 
by many to be the occaſion of that illneſs whereof 
ſhe died. The terms to which the lord-deputy 
was reſtrained, were ſuch as the council appre- 
hended Tyrone would not accept; but his neceſ- 
ſities were ſo extreme, that, on the thirteenth of 
March, 1604, he came to Mellefont, where he 
preſented himſelf upon his knees before the lord- 
deputy, who received him with great pomp, ſur- 
rounded by his principal officers, and ſeated in a 
chair of ſtate. Tyrone then addreſſed himſelf in a 
ſubmiſſive ſpeech to the lord-deputy, who thinking 
that he ſtood too much upon his juſtification, or- 
dered him to be ſilent, and brought him with him 
under confinement to Dublin. O'Rourk, another 
active chief in the late inſurrections, ſurrendered 
about a month after; and thus this dreadful re- 
bellion, which had raged in Ireland for eight years 
together, and had colt the queen near four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, was entirely ſupreſſed, 


and the whole kingdom reduced to a ſtate of ſub- 
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„Aion and tranquility. As for Tyrone, the lord- 
— hays die — a ſtrict guard in the caſtle 
of Dublin, with an intention of preſenting him 
to Elizabeth; but in this he was diſappointed by 
the death of that glorious princeſs, whoſe eyes we 
are now to cloſe. | 

She had, in general, been bleſſed with a very 
good tate of health, and notwithſtanding her age 
(near ſeventy) Was continually hunting, or on 
horſeback, without minding the wind, weather, or 
other inconveniences, though ſhe always expreſſed 
a'great fondneſs for life. It was about the middle of 
November, 1602, that ſhe began to feel herſelf 
decay, though ſhe affected not to let it appear, 
and would have her inauguration-day (the ſeven- 
teenth of November) kept as uſual, with feaſting 
and great pomp. A flight cold confined her for a 
few days in the following months, but otherwiſe 
ſhe ſeemed to be in good health, 

On the thirty-firſt of January, 1603, ſhe removed, 
in a very ſtormy day, from Weſtminſter to Rich- 
mond. Here the began to grow worle, and was 
obſerved to be continually in tears, and labouring 
with ſome extraordinary affliction, She had uſed 
to be particularly careful of her health, but now 
ſhe would take nothing, and obſtinately refuſed all 
the remedies preſcribed by her phyſicians. When 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cecil, and others of 
her council, begged on their knees, that ſhe would 
take what was neceſſary for her ſuſtenance and relief, 
ſhe deſired them, in an. angry tone, to let her die 
in quiet, as ſhe had reſolved. 

All about her agreed that a deep melancholy, 
too ſtrong to be either aſſwaged or diverted, was 
the cauſe of her illneſs; but they differed much in 
their opinions about the occaſion of that melan- 
choly : ſome aſcribed it to the aſſiduity which ſhe 
had remarked in certain of her counſellors, whom 
ſhe had loaded with favours, in making their court 
to the king of Scotland, her preſumptive heir, and 
ſome bitter expreſſions were heard to burſt from her 
lips, as if ſhe had thought herſelf helpleſs, aban- 
doned, and betrayed by all: many imputed it to 
her grief for having put the earl of Eſſex to death. 
There is no doubt but ſhe had felt a ſenſible regret 
for the loſs of that great man; but it is not ſo caſy 
to account how her grief came to break out ſo vio- 
lently at this time: and though this may be reaſon- 
ably thought owing to the weakneſs of her body 
diſabling her mind to act with its former vigour, 
yet it is remarkable that it broke out on a ſudden, 
after the death of the counteſs of Nottingham 
(which happened about Chriſtmas laſt year), and 
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her ſigning the pardon of Tyrone. Theſe were 
coinciding events, and, without having recourſe to 
the anecdote related by Oſborne®, it may very well 
be ſuppoſed, that when Elizabeth found the ſug- 
geſtions of Eſſex's enemies, as.if he had engaged 
in a traitorous combination with Tyrone, which 
was the chief reaſon of her putting the former to 
death, for what might elſe have been rather termed. 
a riot than a rebellion, to be mere ſlanders; and 
that thoſe very men had, after an infinite profu- 
ſion of the blood and treaſures of her ſubjects, 
obliged her to grant that rebel pardon, it could 
not but inflame her reſentment at being deceived, 
and enhance her grief for the loſs of a man fo 
highly eſteemed as ſhe did EfſexF. 

Þe that as it might, her anxiety of mind at laſt 
had ſo long preyed upon her frail body, that her 
end was viſibly approaching, and the council had 
many ſerious deliberations concerning the ſucceſ- 
ſion. Though all the counſellors in general were 
firmly attached to James, yet they knew not what 
the ſecret intrigues of the popiſh and puritan fac- 
tions might produce, and therefore reaſonably 
thought, that Elizabeth's own declaration in fa- 
vour of James would give vaſt ſtrength to his title; 
but, leſt ſhe had been too weak to expreſs herſelf, 
the lord-admiral declared, that before ſhe lefr 
Weſtminſter, ſhe had, as it were foreſering her 
own death, in private ſaid to him, „My throne 
hath always been filled by a ſucceſſion of princes, 
and ought only to go to my next heir.” It was 
then thought proper, that the lord-admiral, the 
lord-keeper, and ſecretary Cecil ſhould, in the 
name of the council, intreat her to ſignify her laſt 
will on that head. They found her almoſt ſpeech- 
leſs, but ſhe had ſtrength enough to repeat the 
meaning of her former orders to the lord-admiral, 
that ſhe had filled a royal throne, and deſired to 
have a royal ſucceſſor.” Cecil thought that this 
declaration was not explicit enough; and urged her 
to a farther explanation: ] defire (ſaid ſhe) that 
a king ſhould ſucceed me, and who ſhould that 
king be, but my neareſt kinſman, the king of Scot- 
land ?” And when theſe noblemen, on the day be- 
fore her death, when her ſpeech had failed, put 
her in mind of what ſhe had told them, and deſir- 
ing her, in preſence of other lords of the council, 
to ſhew ſome ſign of confirming what ſhe had ſaid 
to them, ſhe accordingly put her hand to her head, 
in token of her approbation. | 

Although there was no great danger of any op- 
poſition being made to the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, ne- 


vertheleſs the council thought expedient to take 


This fact, which has long been rejected by hiſtorians as 
romantic, but which late diſcoveries ſeem to have confirmed, 
was as follows. 

The earl of Eſſex, after his return from the fortunate expe- 
dition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the increaſe of the queen's fond 
attachment to him, took occaſion to regret, that the neceſſity 
of her ſervice required him often to be abſent from her perſon, 
and expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices which his enemics, more 
afſiduous in their attendance, could practiſe againſt him; ſhe 
was moved with his tender jealouſy, and, making him the pre- 
ſent of a ring, deſired him to keep that pledge of her affecti- 
on; aſſured him, that in whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, what- 
ever — ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt bim, 
yet if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would, immediately upon ſight 
of it recollect her former tenderneſs, would afford him again a 
hearing, and would lend a favourable ear to his apology. 
Eſtex, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved this pre- 
cious gift to the laſt extremity ; but, after his trial and con- 
demnation, he reſolved to try the experiment, and he com- 
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ed to deliver it to the queen. The counteſs was prevailed on 
by her hufband, who was Eſſex's capital enemy, not to exe- 
cute the commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, who ſtill expected that 
her favourite would make the laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and 
who afcribed the neglectof it to his obſtinacy, was, after much 
delay, and after many internal combats, puſhed by reſentment 
and policy to ſign the warrant for his execution. The coun- 
teſs of Nottingham falling into ſickneſs, and finding herſelf ap- 
proaching towards her end, was ſeized with remorſe for her 
conduct, and having obtained a viſit from the queen, ſhe crav- 
ed her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal ſecret: the queen, 
aſtoniſhed with this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion; ſhe . 
ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed, and crying to her © that 
God might forgive her, but ſhe never could, broke from her, 
and thenceforth reſigned herſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt 
incurable melancholy. x The | 
See the proofs of this remarkable fact collected in Birch's 
Negociations, p. 206. and Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 481, 505, 
506, &c. | 


mitted the ring to the counteſs of Nottingham, whom he defir- | 


+ Carte, vol. iii. p. 696, 697, 
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every precaution for ſecuring the peace and ſafety 
of the kingdom: great numbers of idle and ſuſ- 
pected perſons, who ſwarmed about the metro- 
polis were ſeized, and ſent to Holland for the Dutch 
ſervice ; the fleet, which lay ready equipped, was 
ordered to guard the mouth of the Thames; the 
ſea-ports were all ſhut; and the lady Arabella 
Stuart was put into cuſtody. It was reſolved like- 
wiſe to ſummon all the peers to town, and, if any 
commotion happened on the queen's death, to 
make the earl of Northumberland general of the 
forces. The queen in the mean time was in a de- 
plorable condition, fitting dreſſed and penſive ten 
days, on cuſhions, without an hour's reſt all the 
time, till, on the twenty-firſt of March, ſhe was put 
into bed by force, and, though ſhe then ſeem. d to 
be better, ſhe lay on her ſide withour ſpeaking to 
or regarding any body, only ſhe cauſed ſome medi- 
tations to be read to her, particularly thoſe of M. du 
Pleſſis. The archbiſhop of Canterbury attending 
her on this occaſion, ſhe heard his exhortations, and 
joined him in prayer, with great humility and de- 
votion. On the twenty third of that month ſhe 
was ſpeechleſs all the day; and having in the 
night got a continued fleep of five hours, waked 
only to die in the calmeſt manner and almoſt inſen- 
ſibly, about two o'clock the next morning, in the 
ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- fifth of 
her reign. Her corpſe, without being opened or 
embalmed, was removed, on the twenty- eighth of 
March, from Richmond to Whitehall; but, on the 
pretence of her having given orders that it ſhould 
not be cut up, or ſeen, after her deceaſe, no body 
was ſuffered to ſee it, which occaſioned ſome ru- 
mours among the people that hated her miniſters, 
as if her death had been cauſed by violence. Ir 
was interred on Thurſday the twenty-eighth of 
April, in the chapel of Henry VIE. in Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey, with great magnificence, king James 
having given orders that no expence ſhould be 
ſpared in her funeral. | 
The beſt character that can be drawn of this 
princeſs is to be learned from the ſtory of her life; 
and to add a multiplicity of general reflections upon 
her political conduct, after having already explain- 
ed it in the preceding pages, would be tireſome and 
uninſtructive to the reader: let it ſuffice then to 
ohſerve, that there are few great perſonages in hi- 
ſtory who have been more expoſed to the calumaies 
of enemies, and more bedaubed by the adulation 
of friends than queen Elizabeth ; and yer, there is 
ſcarce any whoſe reputation has been more certain- 
ly determined by poſterity. Her vigour, her con- 
ſtancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigi- 
lance, and adurels, are allowed to merit the higheſt 
praiſes, and appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any 
perſon who ever filled a throne ; at the ſame time 
that we acknowlege ſhe was often too rigorous, 
too imperious towards her dependents, and too 
little regardful of the conſtitution, or concerned for 
the liberties and privileges of her ſubjects: her pre- 
rogative, like the rod of Aaron, ſwallowed up what- 
ever came in competition with it; and ſhe thought 
that her people were entitled ro no more liberty 
than their anceſtors enjoyed. She was remarkably 
happy in the choice of her ſtateſmen and ge- 
nerals, whom ſhe directed by her good ſenſe, 
and animated by her high ſpirit, Her abilities for 
overnment were never queſtioned by any one; 


er application to public buſineſs was extraordina- | 
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ry; but her prudence was in many caſes the ef.& 
of low cunning, and of the diffidence or jealouſy 
of her nature; and her meaſures were often ſuch 
as morality could not approve, however politics 
might repreſent them as neceſſary. 

Elizabeth is deſcribed by thoſe who knew her 
to have been as to her perſon handſome, well-made. 
ſtrongly limbed, rather tall than middle. ſized, her 
forehead high and round, her eyes brown and live. 
ly, her complexion fair, her hair of a lightiſh yel- 
low, her fingers long and taper, her voice clear 
and ſhrill : ſhe had a fine ſer of teeth, and her or. 
ward form was much ſet off by an air that was ver 
agreeable. She was fond of being thought learn- 
ed: ſhe ſpoke with great fluency the Greek, La. 
tin, Italian, and French languages, underſtood 
the Spaniſh, and tranſlated ſeveral of the ancien: 
writers with judgment and fidelity. Whether ſhe 
died a virgin was a problem much handled in thoſe 
days; bur, upon the whole, there appears to be 
very good grounds for the vulgar report, that ſhe 
had about her perſon ſome imperfections, that ren- 
dered her very unfit for marriage. She was a grrat 
encourager of learning and learned men, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew 1n its place. She was the 
great bulwark of the —— religion. Her 
predominant paſſions were jealouſy and avaricc, the 
former of which hurried her, in ſome caſes, into 
acts of tyrannic cruelty. Her vanity appeared in 
her love of flattery, which ſne greedily ſwallowed 
even when it was fulſome and abſurd; and in the 
variety and richneſs of her apparel, which ſhe con- 
tinued to wear long after her declining years ſeemed 
to require mort gravity and decency. 

Her cruelty and jealouſy were too conſpicuous in 
the fate of the duke of Norfolk, and Mary, queen 
of Scots. Of avarice and parſimony ſhe exhibited 
numberleſs proofs, in extorting preſents from no- 
blemen, on pretence of viſiting them at their own 
houſes; in allowing her ambaſſadors in foreign 
countries to live at their own expence, until ſome 
of them were ruined; and in carrying on the war 
againſt Spain at the charge of private adventurers. 
When ſhe died, beſides a vaſt quantity of plate and 
jewels, ſhe left three thouſand robes, none of which 
ſhe had the liberality to diſtribute amongft her ſer- 
vants. She raiſed an hundred thouſand crowns 
yearly, by granting licences to Roman catholics and 
non- conformiſts, exempting them from the penalty 
inflicted by the law upon thoſe who did not regu- 
larly attend divine worſhip. She exacted every 
New-ycar's day above ſixty thouſand crowns, in 
gifts trom her dependents. She entertained ſpits 
in all the houſes of the nobility ; encouraged in- 
formers; introduced the uſe of torture; enacted a 
great number of penal laws; and, by the terror of 
her ſuſpicion, which was generally fatal to the ob- 
jet, drove many gentlemen into exile, that ſhe 
might proſecute them to confiſcation, and enjoy 
their eſtates. Her choleric diſpoſition prompted 
her often to revile foreign ambaſſadors in the 
groſſeſt terms; to inſult her miniſters and ſubjects 
in the moſt abuſive language; and even to chaſtiae 
her female attendants with her own hand. On fuch 
occaſions ſhe uſed to utter oaths and imprecations 
in the moſt vulgar ſtyle : and the ladies of her court 
did not ſcruple to follow her example. Her great 
art conſiſted in cajoling her parliament and people 
with flattering careſſes; the ſincerity of which they 


could not doubt, when they found themſelycs — 
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under her adminiſtration. But, as Mr. 
— 4 juſtly obſerves, in his hiſtory of this 
great princeſs, the true method of eſtimating her 
merit, is to conſider her merely as a rational being, 
placed in authority, and entruſted with the govern- 
ment of mankind; and then, however difficult 
we may find it to reconcile our fancy to ber in 
other reſpects, her qualities as a ſovereign, though 


with fome conſiderable exceptions, are the object of | g 


undiſputed applauſe and approbation. 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 


In her third year, on the fifteenth of June, the 
ſpire of St. Paul's cathedral in London, the timber 
part of which was two hundred and ſixty feet high, 
and the roof ſeven hundred and twenty feet long 
and one hundred 2nd thirty broad, were burnt 
by lightening, as it was then thought; but a plum- 
ber confeſſed, on his deeath-bed, that it was ſet 
on fire by his careleſſneſs, in leaving a pan of coals 
in the ſteeple when he went to dinner, 

In her ſeventh year, on the twenty firlt of De- 
cember, began a froſt, fo extreme, that on New- 
year's day people paſſed over the Thames on foot; 
yet this great froſt began to thaw on the third of 
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January at night, and by the fifth there was no ice 
to be ſeen at all. 
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In her thirteenth year a prodigious earthquake 
happened in the eaſt parts of Herefordſhire; and 
on the ſeventeenth of February, at fix o'clock. in 
the evening, Marcley-hill, in the neighbourhood 
of Hereford city, was moved from the place 
where it ſtood, and continued in motion from 
Saturday till Monday following, when it reſted. 
It carried along the trees, hedges, and ſheep, that 
rew and fed upon its ſurface, overturned Kynaſton 
chapel, which ſtood in its way, left an opening 
where it ſtood, forty feet in depth and eight ells 
in length, and formed a large hill twelve fathoms 
high, in the place where it reſted. _.. 

In her ſixteenth year was a great dearth, ſo that 
wheat fold for five and fix ſhillings a buſhel, and 
other things in proportion: and in her ſeventeenth 
year the Thamesebbed and flowed twice in an hour. 

In her twenty-ſixth year, being 1588, the like 
prodigy happened in Dorſetſhire, as in the year 
1571 had happened in Herefordſhire; a field of 
three acres, in Blackmore, with the trees and fences, 
moved from its place, and paſſed over another 
field, travelling in the highway to Hearn, where 
it reſted. 

In her thirty-ſixth year was a great plague in 
London and its ſuburbs, which ſwept off ſeven- 
teen thouland eight hundred and ninety fouls. 


Of the State of Religion, Learning, Laws, Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Public Revenues, &c. in ENGLAND, from the Acceſſion of HENRY VIII. 
to the Death of Queen ELIZzanrH. Including a Period of Ninety-four 
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Of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. 


E have upon many occaſions, in the courſe | 

of this hiſtory, ſhewn what dreadful blows 
the kings and parliaments of England had given 
to the papal power in this country, and how great- 
ly the doctrines of Wickliff, and of other reformers, 
even before a general reformation was thought of, 
had diſpoſed the minds of the people to what fol- 
lowed, The kings of England, however, by the 
tameneſs of thoſe whoſe titles were diſputed, and 
who were therefore obliged to keep well with the 
ſee of Rome, were ſtripped of many of their pre- 
rogatives over churchmen by the papal encroach- 
ments; but ſtill a door was open for reſuming them, 
and for reinforcing all the acts of parliament on that 
head: but even at the time of Henry VIII's acceſſion 
he had ſome ſuperiorities over the clergy, which no 
other prince in Europe beſides himſelf enjoyed: 
Amongſt others, in the caſe of a vacancy of a bi- 
ſhopric, the crown ſeized all the temporalities, and 
recommend to the ſee of Rome the perſon ho 
was to ſucceed; upon the neceſſary inſtruments 
tor this ſueceſſion being expedited at Rome, the 
biſhop ele& was obliged, before the king, or his 
commiſſioners, to renounce every clauſe in thoſe 
inſtruments that was inconſiſtent with the preroga- 
tive of the crown or the laws of the land, and to 


take an oath of fidelity and allegiance to the ſove- 
reign, | 


Had not Henry VIII. immediately after his ac- 
ceſſion, been intoxicated with the flattery of the 
popes andclergy, he might have made an excellent 
ule of this part of his prerogative, by filling the ſees 
of England with men of ſenſe and virtue, who 
might in time have reſtored to the crown its pre- 
rogatives, and to the church its purity. But Henry 
was ſo far from this, that, during the firſt eighteen 
years of his reign, he acted in ſpiritual matters as 
an humble dependent on the Roman pontiff, He 
drew his pen in defence of the church of Rome, and 
lent deputies to the Lateran council, which had 
been convoked in oppoſition to that of Piſa : the 
pope, delighted with this inſtance of the Engliſh 
monarch's attachment to his cauſe, rewarded 
Ag the pompous title of Defender of the 
Faith, 

This, and other compliments, induced Henry 
to order all Luther's books to be called in; and a 
commiſſion for that purpoſe was iſſued by Wolſey, 
by virtue of his legatine power, in the year 1521. 
Ia the ſame commiſſion forty- two articles were ex- 
cerpted from Luther's doctrine, and condemned: 
and in the year 1523 Henry granted a privilege for 
printing biſhop Fiſher's book againſt Luther; and 
he every day gave freſh proofs of his great zeal for 
the ſee of Rome. The pope imputed all this to the 
good offices of Wolſey, whoſe character the reader 

has 
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has already ſeen in the civil part of this hiſtory. 
No honour which the court of Rome could deviſe 
were thought too great for that ambitious cardinal, 
who cunningly made a property of each court, and 
indeed of all the courts of Europe. With his 
maſter he pleaded his vaſt influence with the pope; 
and the pope was laviſh of honours upon him tor 
his influence with his maſter; and the king of 
France with the Imperial court by turns courted 
and paid him for his influence with both. But the 
truth is, that Wolſcy had great things in view, 
even from the commencement of his adminiſtra- 
tion, for encreaſing the power of the crown at the 
expence of the church's poſſeſſions. This ſcheme 
could not be effected but under the pretext of 
the vaſt diſſolution of morals which had crept in 
among the clergy, of which Wolſey made moſt 
dreadtul repreſentations at the court of Rome: this 
drew from the pope a bull, impowering Wolſey to 
viſit all monaſteries, and all the clergy of England, 
and to diſpenſe with all laws of the church for one 
whole year after the date of the bull. This bull in 
effect cancelled all the other powers of the clergy in 
England, and raiſed Wolley to be pope in his own 
country. 
Being then ſeated, as he thought, firmly in his 
power, he began to ſhew an extraordinary zeal 
againſt the doctrines of Luther, or the Reformation. 
In the year 1519, fix men and one woman were 
burned at Coventry, for teaching their children the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Apoſtles Creed, in the vulgar tongue. Severities 
of the ſame nature were practiſed in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom where the Reformation began to gain 
ground : this, however, was the only practice in 
which the cardinal and the clergy could agree. He 
aſſumed a power of calling convocations, and lay- 
ing them under contribution; and when they com- 
plained of thele encroachments, he threatened them 
with a general viſitation, He was ſupported in 
\ theſe arbitrary proceedings by the king, who reap- 
ed the fruits of his exaction, and began to hold 
the perſons of the clergy in contempt, on account 
of their ignorance and profligacy. Nevertheleſs, 
he ſtill retained his attachment to the old religion: 
when Luther, at the deſire of his patron, the elector 
of Saxony, wrote a letter to the king of England, 
excuſing the acrimony and abuſe with which he 
had treated him in his writings, Henry, in his an- 
ſwer, retorted the other's virulence in ſarcaſms up- 
on his doctrine; and refuſed to forgive him upon 
any other terms than thoſe of retracting his er- 
rors, renouncing his wife, and retiring from the 
world to paſs the remainder of his days in penance 
and mortification. Ir appears, by a letter from 
cardinal Wolſey to the biſhop of Wincheſter, that 
the firſt had formed a plan for the reformation 
of the clergy; and pope Adrian was ſo well diſpoſ- 
ed in this particular, that the German princes were 
encouraged to preſent him with the grievances of 
the church, digeſted into one hundred articles, con- 
taining the luxury, prophaneneſs, avarice, ſuper- 
ſtition, and pride of the eccleſiaſtics ; but the good 
effects of the pope's moderation were prevented by 
the cabals and intrigues of his clergy ; and in Eng- 
- Jand Henry ſtill continued to proſecute the Lu- 
therans. 
After Wolſey had beeh diſappointed in his re- 
peated attempts to be elected pope, he found it 
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hes whom he had been very inſtrumental in his ele, 

tion; and he obtained from the pope the proton. 
gation of his legatine power during life. This Cave 
him ſome notion of proceeding by his own auto. 
rity, ſupported by that of the king to diſſolve ſome 
monalteries, At firſt, he pretended to purſue the 
plauſible method of applying the revenues to the 
endowment of his colleges, one at Ipſwich and the 
other at Oxford, which he had himſelf erected. 
but, upon recollection and conſulting with Th 
friends, he thought it would be dangerous for hin 
to proceed to this by his own authority, and there. 
fore applied to the pope, who granted him bolt 
for the diſſolution of torty leſſer monaſteries, pro- 
vided the king and other founders gave their con. 
ſent, for an endowment of his two colleges. The 
cardinal made a noble uſe of this bounty, nor in. 
deed is he indefenſible in the meaſure, but by the 
precedent which it ſet. His ſcheme was to ere: 1 
college at Ipſwich, as a kind of ſeminary where 
youth was to be fitted for his college in Oxford 
which he deligned to be a great and noble tous. 
dation: his plan was to have it built in the most 
magnificent manner, and furniſhed with all the mo{t 
coſtly rarities of art and learning that Europe could 
afford, and its clear rent was to conſiſt of two thou. 
ſand pounds a year, beſides a revenue for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers, the relief of the poor, and 
other extraordinary charges of the univerſity, At. 
ter the patent for this eſtabliſhment was obtained 
from Henry, Wolſey ſent to Oxford, under hi 
hand and ſeal a draught of the ſtatutes by which i: 
was to be governed; and, according to them it 
was to conſiſt of the following members: 

The dean, ſubdean, ſixty ſuperior canons, and 
forty petty-canons; all to reſide at their ſtudies; 
thirteen chaplains, twelve ſinging-men, for thc 
chapel-ſervice. Public profeſſors ot the college and 
univerſity; of canon-law, civil-law, phyſic, liberal 
arts, critical learning, private lecturers and tutors, 
to read philoſophy, logic, ſophiſtry, critical learning, 
Four cenſors, to enquire into the ſtudents man- 
ners and ſtudies. Three burſers. Four rent-ga- 
therers. Twenty inferior officers, and college ſcr- 
vants. In all, one hundred and eighty-ſix.” 
The college itſelf was to have been built upon 
the ſite of St. Frideſwell's priory, which was one of 
the houſes diſſolved to endow it. But on Wolley's 
fall, all his grand deſign was dropped, and the 
foundation itlelf, with all its revenues, were for- 
feited to the king: who in part, however, purſued 
the cardinal's ſcheme, and the foundation 1s now 
called Chriſt-church College, and is provided with 
a dean, eight canons, three public profeſſors of di- 
vinity, Hebrew, and Greek, ſixty ſtudents, eight 
chaplains, eight ſinging-men, an organiſt, a ſchool- 
maſter, an uſher, forty boys, and twenty-four - 
almſmen. ; 
The reader will find in the civil parts of this hi- 
ſtory, ſuch full accounts of the progreſs of Henry's 
divorce, and of thoſe ſteps which induced and en- 
abled him to ſhake off his obedience to the papal 
power, that I ſhall reſume no part of thoſe matters 
here, but content myſelf with opening to the reader 
the co-operative means which Providence furniſhed 
to ſecond the great work of reformation. The di- 
pleaſure which Wolſey ſaw he had incurred from 
queen Anne Boleyn, for his proceedings in the at- 
tair of Henry's divorce, made him very jealous of 


his beſt courſe to keep fair with pope Clement VII. 
7 


the Lutheran party, who he knew would omit no 
28 L opportunity 
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opportunity of contributing to his ruin, and he or- 
dered Samplon, dean of the king's chapel, to have 
a ſtrict eye over all Lutheran books brought into 
the court, leſt Henry, by reading them, ſhould ger 
a reliſh of their doctrine. A book happened to be 
abliſhed at this time by Tindal, an eminent re- 
— of thoſe days, entitled, The Obedience of a 
Chriſtian Man, and was privately lent by the queen 
to Mrs. Guynstord, one of her maids of honour, 
who lent it to a young gentleman who courted her, 
one Mr. Zouch, in whoſe hands Sampſon ſeized 
che book, and delivered it to the cardinal. This 
diſcovery alarmed the queen and all concerned, it 
being a matter which touched their lives ; and the. 
queen, to prevent any bad impreſſions upon Henry, 
threw herſclf at his feet, and with tears and en- 
treaties obtained from him an order that the book 
ſhould be reſtored to her: after this ſhe threw her- 
ſelf again at his feet, intreating him to read it, 
which Henry conſenting to, he is ſaid from that 
time to have taken the reſolution of diſclaiming 
many doctrines, as well as throwing off the ſupre- 
macy of the Romiſh church. Till then he had en- 
tertained a notion, that the doctrines of the Lu- 
therans tended to rebellion as well as hereſy; but 
this book, which is written in a more dutiful ſtrain 
towards the civil power, than any publiſhed by the 
papilts of that reign, convinced him of his miſtake. 
Upon the fall of Wolſey we have, in the civil 
hiſtory, ſeen the demands of Henry upon his cler- 
gy, and in what manner they ſubſcribed the ar- 
ticles in which they owned his ſupremacy. Cran- 
mer being appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the king deliberated with him about the ſuppret- 
ſion of the monaſteries; and it was reſolved that 


this ſhould be preceded by a viſitation, which, in 


all probability, would reconcile the people. to the 
ſcheme, by bringing to light the vices and impoſ- 
tures practiſed in religious houſes. Cromwell was 
created vicar-general, with ſuch powers as ſuſpend- 
ed all epiſcopal juriſdiftion ; and the power he de- 
legated to his deputies enabling them to confirm 
or annul the election of prelates, to ſuſpend or de- 
prive them, to convene ſynods, try eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, paſs cenſures, or grant penſions to fuch 
monks as might be willing to quit a monaſtic life; 
their inſtructions were extremely minute, touching 
their enquiry into the doctrines, morals, and beha- 
viour of abbots and abbeſſes, nuns and friars; and 
they followed them with the utmoſt rigour, diſcloſ- 
ing ſuch ſcenes of vice, obſcenity, and impoſture, 
as expoſed them to the deteſtation of all thoſe who 
retained the leaſt regard for decency and good or- 
der. After three hundred and ſeventy- ix abbeys 
had been ſuppreſſed, when a motion was made in 
convocation tor tranſlating the Bible into the Eng- 
liſh language, Gardiner and the popiſh biſhops op- 
poted it with all their power, till Henry himſelf 
ordered that the tranſlation ſhould be begun; and it 
was afterwards printed at Paris. In the mean time 
an Engliſh book, called The King's Primer, was 
publiſhed, containing the doftrines of Chriſtiani- 
ty, let forth in a plain familiar manner, and ex- 
poling the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh clergy. 

A convocation being held in the year 1536, to 
coniirm the ſentence againlt the king's marriage, 
the lower houſe preſented the upper with fifty-nine 
0j1n10ns meriting reformation, extracted from the 
writings of Cranmer and the proteſtanc party. Af- 
ter a long debate, they eſtabliſhed a ler of articles, 
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A4 
called the Six Articles, concerning religion, forme 
of which we have already mentioned under the 
reign of Henry, and the reſt may be found ar 
large in biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, but are too long to be inſerted here. Theſe 
articles were publiſhed, with a preface, by Henry 
himſelf, nd Sow 
The pope having ſummoned Henry to his 
council at Mantua, the king proteſted/ againſt 
the legality and proceedings of this aſſembly, and 
was feconded by the convocation of Canterbury. 
Hitherto he had ated under the ſanction of thig 
authority, but now Cromwell; as his vicar-general; 
independent of all reſtriction, publiſhed a ſet of in- 
ſtructions to the clergy, inforcing the late articles, 
and recommending order and dilcipline among the 
people. Theſe were followed by a viſitation and 
diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries (i. e. ſuch as 
had eſtates not exceeding two hundred pounds pet 
annum.) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the full 
report of the viſitation of thofe houſes (previous to 
their: ſuppreſſion) is loſt; yet he ſaw an extract 
of a part of it, concerning one hundred and fort 
four houſes, which contained abominations in it 
equal to any that were in Sodom. In ſome the 
found tools for coining; and; briefly, in almoſt al 
of them the greateſt lewdneſs and wickedneſs. The 
lord Herbert ſays; that the yearly amount of al 
theſe leſſer monaſteries' was thirty-two thouſand 
pounds; but the king fold them at eaſy rates 
to enable them to keep up the hoſpitality which th 
monks had done, when they were poſſeſſed of them, 
adding thereto a penalty of ſix" pounds thirtecn 
ſhillings and four pence per ontk on the faritiers 
and poſſefiors of the monaſteries and lands belong 
ing to them, on failure of keeping up hoſpitality and 
huſbandry therein: * but (adds his lordſhip) the 
penalty being not ordinarily required, due ho 
lity was for the moſt part negle&ed-; for the for- 
feitures, being great, were, at the ſupphication of the 
parliament (21 Jac. I. cap. xxvhit.)-wholly abdli 
at length, by the indulgence of that king.” Sf 
what ſurely ought to have been done in time for pr 
venting the poor from becoming ſo heavy a weigh: 
on the landed and trading intereſts, as it was eafy tb 
foreſee they would become, on the ſuppreſſion c 
thoſe monaſteries, whoſe kitchens were ever ope 
to the poor of the neighbourhood. - Had the Pur. 
chaſers of thoſe church-lands, in every pariſh, be 
obliged by their tenures to ſupport the poor the! 
of, or at leaſt to contribute thereto in a much greater 
and fixed proportion than others, it would have been 
extremely reaſonable, as they purchaſedthemat'vet; 
low prices : this would have been more — 
to the benefit of a free and trading people, than 
the lord Herbert's ſcheme, of annexing them all to 
the crown for ever, for enabling our kings to Kee 
a good army and navy, without being obliged 
have recourſe to the people's purſes from time t 
time: a dangerous ſcheme for à tree people. 
It is ſaid that there were ten thouſaſd mon ks:aHd 
nuns diſmiſſed by the ſaid ſuppreſſion of leſſer mo 
naſteries, to ſeek their living where they cou: to 
the men, if in orders, was given a'prieſ's habit, and 
forty ſhillings in money; but to the nuns, oa 
gown, ſuch as ſecular women wore. Some Hows 
ever, ſays lord Herbert, for ſurrendering their houſes; 
got a ſmall yearly penſion. Now it the fai ten 
thouſand perſons could not, whilſt in tcneir monaſ- 
teries, ſpend leſs annually than ſeven pounds each 
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on a medium, then the ſaid eftates were at leaſt , 


ſeventy thouſand pounds per annum; which ſum, 
by the increaſed value of lands, and other improve- 
ments in our days, equal to three hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds (at the rate of five to one) would 
be probably leſs than their yearly value at this day. 
In the year 1538 was begun, and in 1539 was 


completed, the gdiflolution of all the remaining 


of. Ireland. | 
Lord Herbert computes the total yearly value 


abbeys. called the greater ones, and ſoon after thoſe 


| gf them all (both greater and leſſer ones) to be one 


undred and ſixty one thouſand pounds; but this 
is far from being an exact account of their annual 
value, for the abbots and priors, foreſceing the im- 
pending diſſolution, had raiſed the fines for leaſes 
very high, which brought the rents very low in 
conſequence, that they might thereby have where- 
withal to ſupport themſelves when they ſhould be 
expelled. Indeed the heads of theſe convents had, 
in part at leaſt, long before fallen into that prac- 
Lice, that they might dot be bound to entertain too 
eat a number in their houſes, whereby they muſt 
aye enriched themſelves. 
The nameleſs author of a (mall folio printed anno 
1689, with the title of The happy future State 
of England (ſaid by many to be the carl of Angle- 
fey), thinks there were in all about fifty thouſand 
erſons maintained in all the convents of England 
and Wales. Now if they were then maintainedatieven 
pounds each perſon, their annual expence would be 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, which 


probably was about the then yearly value of 


their lands; and living being at that time five 


times cheaper than in our times, the total yearly 


Value of their lands in our money would be one 
Million ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
And if, on an average, thoſe lands be worth twenty 
years purchaſe (as being ſince greatly improved), 
then the now total value or purchaſe of all the ſaid 
bhey lands may be about thirty-five millions ſter- 
ing. That anonymous author farther obſerves, 
at as Camden, in his Britannia (anno 1607), makes 
87 pariſhes of England amount to nine thou- 
nd two hundred and eighty- four; thereto may be 
ded twenty - ſix biſhoprics, twenty-ſix deaneries, 
ety archdeaconries, and five hundred and forty- 
our prebends; theſe, joined to ſeveral rural dean- 
eries, may make about one thouſand more (though 
here our author ſeems to have forgot that the deans 
and archdeacons, as well as the prebendaries, have, 
almoſt without exception, at leaſt one pariſh living, 
in ſome of which be may officiate (though but few) 
without entertaining a curate.) And (continues 
che) there being then (i. e. at the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries) in Oxford and Cambridge about ſixty 
and ſtudents, who, in expectation of church- 
Sreferments, either as regulars or ſeculars, abſtain- 
from marriage, there were then in all about one 
ndred and twenty thouſand perſons reſtrained by 
their function from increaſing and multiplying. As 
at preſent, double (he ſhould, at leaſt, ſurely have 
ſaid treble) that number is in France; which con- 
ſideration alone gives a conſiderable advantage to 
proteſtant countries in point of commerce as well 
as popularity. And reckoning that every marriage 
ene with another produces four children (viz. two 


” 
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pf each ſen) thoſe would more than double that 
number in the ſame age. This, we doubt, is not 


ſtrily true. 
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According to Camden's Britannia, the number 
of monaſteries ſuppreſſed in England and Wales 
rſt and laſt, was fix hundred and forty-three, be. 
ſides ninety colleges, two thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy- four chantries and free chapels, and 
one hundred and ten hoſpitals. It is now too late 
to lament the demolition of all the monaſteries 
two or three of which in every county (as being 
many of them ſpacious and ſtately edifices), would 
excellently well have ſerved for county-hoſpitals 
and work-houſes: much more ſhould the overthrow 
of the colleges be lamented, ſince even the twoil. 
luſtrious univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
included in the diſſolution- act. and it was ſome time 
after, that the king was, with much difficulty, in. 
duced to continue them in their former condition. 
Let ſo inconſiſtent was he, almoſt at the ſame time, 
as to found new and magnificent colleges in the ſaid 
univerſities. And what ſhall we likewiſe ſay of the 
deſtroying of ſuch as were real hoſpitals for the 
ſick poor, the moſt innocent and uſeful of any kind 
of charity whatever? There was no one perſon in 
Heary's dominions who durſt openly diffent from 
his ſyſtem, except Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; and we have already obſerved, in the ci- 
vil hiſtory, that this prelate was ſcreened from de- 
ſtruction by the perſonal affection of the king. 

After the fall of Cromwell. the archbiſhop was 
obliged to proceed with great caution, and relolved 
to betriend the proteſtants, by gradually ſapping 
the foundations of the Ramiſh religion; he even 
made a motion in the houle of lords for moderating 
the Six Articles, which had been the foundation of a 
molt cruel perſecution; and, though unſupported 
by the other prelates, he argued with ſuch ſtrength 
of reaſon, that the houſe agreed to the act of miti- 
gation. He actually finiſhed the draught of a code, 
intituled < Reformatio legum eccletiaſticarum,” 
which he preſented to the king at Hamprton-court; 
and letters patent were drawn up for authorizing 
this digeſt: nay Henry, about this time, ſeemed 
bent upon a farther reformation. In a letter to 
the archbiſhop, he forbad the practice of creeping 
to the croſs, and of ſeveral other ſuperſtitious ce- 
remonies of popery. But his intention was partly 
fruſtrated by Gardiner, who, in a letter to him 
from the Imperial court, where he reſided, gave 
him to underſtand, that if any farther innovations 
ſhould be made in the religion of England, the 
emperor would never conſent to a pacification, 
This was the true reaſon for dropping the ſcheme 
of the digeſt, in which Cranmer had made ſuch 
conſiderable progreſs. Nevertheleſs, Cranmer, in 
obedience to Henry's commands, tranſlated the 
Liturgy and ſome proceſſions into the Engliſh lan- 


vage. 

1 oh himſelf was, indeed, very intent upon 
the great work of reformation he propoſed in reli- 
gion; and the ſumof it having been drawn upin The 
neceſſary Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, this book 
was publiſhed by authority, and recommended to 
all perſons as a rule for directing their belief and 
practice. It contained a rational account of the 
Chriſtian covenant, with an expoſition of the Apo- 
ſtles Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the 
Ten Commandments, and the ſacraments ; and 
though theſe laſt, and the doctrines relating to 
them, were aſſerted therein agreeable to what had 
been determined in the ſtatute of the Six Articles, 
yet the worſhip of ſaints, pilgrimages, and other 
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OF RELIGION AND 
itions, which had for ſome ages debaſed re- | 


ſ 


ligion, were condemned : the king's ſupremacy in 
eccleſiaſtical matters was explained ſo as to prevent 
any juſt offence being taken at his title of Head; 


the pope's pretenſions were refuted ; the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church was defined to be an aggregate body, 
« comprehending all aſſemblies of men over the 
whole earth, that receive the faith of Chriſt, who 
ought to hold in unity of love and brotherly agree- 
ment together, by which they become members of 
the catholic church :?? and the unreaſonableneſs of 

lacing its unity in a ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of 
Rome, is fully ſhewed. Sinners were taught 
to depend wholly upon the merits of Chriſt ; un- 
learned people were exhorted to pray in their mo- 
ther- tongue; and a foundation laid for a farther re- 
formation, by declaring “every national church to 
be a complete body within itſelf. with power to re- 
form hereſies, correct abuſes, and do every thing 
elſe neceſſary for keeping itſelf pure, and govern- 
ing its members.“ | : : 

To complete his deſigns for the inſtruction of 
the people, Cranmer had prevailed upon Henry to 
cauſe the Bible to be tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
publiſhed: ir accordingly appeared in Engliſh in the 

ear 1541, under the following title: The 
Bible in Engliſh, of the largeſt and greateſt Volume, 

uſed and appointed by our ſovereign Prince, _ 
Henry VIII. ſupreme Head of the Church an 
Realm of England, to be frequented and uſed in 
every Church within this his ſaid Realm, according 
to the Tenor of his former Injunctions given in 
that behalf: overicen and peruſed, at the Com- 
mand ot the King's Highneſs, by the reverend Fa- 
thers in God, Cuthbert, biſhop of Durham, and 
Nicholas, biſhop of Rocheſter. Printed by Rich- 
ard Grafton, cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſo- 
lum, 1541,” The printing this Bible was looked 
upon as a great point gained for the Reformation 
but ſtill the fires of Smithfield blazed with the bo- 
dies of proteſtants as well as papiſts. Cranmer, 
imperceptibly, was gaining ground on many of the 
groſſeſt abſurdities of the church of Rome: he had 
wrote a preface to the lately publiſh-d tranſlation of 
the Bible, which had been tranſlated by Tindal, 
and reviſed by Coverdale: and even Bonner was 
obliged to fix up fix copies of the fame in his ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's. In this convocation he pro- 
poſed, with Henry's leave, that candles, ſilk ha- 
bits, and other ornaments of images might be 
taken away; and he deſired that each morning 
and evening a chapter of the New Teſtament 
ſhould be read in every church. 

Towards the latter end of his reign Henry became 
more and more arbitrary, both in ſpirituals and tem- 
_ The archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 

onner, biſhop of London, and ſeveral other pre- 

tes, were fain to make conveyances in his favour 
of many manors belonging to their reſpective dio- 
ceſes, upon very ſlight conſiderations; and, theſe 
deeds were confirmed by parliament, which had al- 
ready veſted in him all the colleges, free chapels, 
and other remaining religious endowments. In 
the laſt year of his reign the French king ſent over 
Annibault, his admiral, with a propoſal for abo- 
liſhing the maſs in both kingdoms ; and Henry re- 
liſhed the ſcheme ſo well, that he ordered Cranmer 
to draw up the form of a communion to be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of it; but his death prevented it 
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from being put in execution. 
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When Edward ſucceeded to the throne, the arch- 
biſhop exerted all his influence ro complete the 
Reformation. The king had been inſtructed by 
tutors who were attached to the proteſtant doc- 
trines; and the protector openly favoured that re- 
ligion. Cranmer was aſſiſted by Barlow, biſhop of 
St. David's, Ridley, afterwards biſhop of London, 
and ſeveral other able preachers, who, by their 
zeal and elocution, contributed to the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours. Gardiner perceiving, by the com- 
plexion of the miniſtry and the inclinations of the 
people, that he ſhould be of very little ſervice to 
the cauſe of popery by openly oppoſing the tenets 
of the Reformation, endeavoured to check the pro- 
greſs of them by repreſenting to the protector, that 
all innovations during a minority would produce 
confuſion and diſturbance in the ſtate, and propoſ- 
ing that matters of religion ſnould continue in the 
ſtate they were left at the death of Henry, until 
the reigning king ſhould take the management of 
affairs into his own hands. Very little regard was 
paid to his inſinuations. A book written againſt 
the corruptions of popety, and publiſhed by Har- 
man, archbiſhop and elector of Cologne, was now 
tranſlated into the Engliſh language, and printed 
at London by the direction of Cranmer. This per- 
formance made a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds 
of the people; which were farther enlightened by 
Marcat's Declaration of the Mals, and a Paraphraſe 
of Eraſmus on the New Teſtament, which were 
carefully tranſlated, and publiſhed for the general 
ule of the nation. Glaſier, in a ſermon at St. 
Paul's church, affirmed that the inſtitution of Lent 
was no more than a politic law; and others preach- 
ed againſt the other parts of the popiſh worſhip ; 
but theſe were vehemently oppoſed by the inferior 
clergy, who derived their ſubſiſtence from the fees 
they received by the ſacrament and other ſacra- 
mentals, and chiefly by ſinging maſſes for the de- 
parted fouls of the poor, tor which they charged 
two pence a mals. Theſe therefore were enemies 
to the Reformation, which would have deprived 
them of bread; and they were ſupported by Gar- 
diner, Bonner, and Tonſtal, who declared againſt 
all alteration in religion; but the chief of the p , 
was the princeſs Mary, who now openly eſpouſed 
the regulations of her father, and in particular the 
act of the Six Articles. 

It may not be amiſs in this place to give a ſhort 
account of the Engliſh biſhops at this juncture, 
extracted from the beſt authorities, as it will ſerve 
to ſhew the reader what difficulties Cranmer had to 
ſtruggle with in promoting the Reformation. 

Holgate, archbiſhop of York, Holbeach, biſho 
of Worceſter, Goodrick, biſhop of Ely, and Rid. 
ley biſhop elect of Rocheſter, ſeconded Cranmer's 
deſigns : Latimer, who had quitted his biſhopric 
in the late reign, lived in retirement with Cranmer 
at Lambeth, without being reinſtated in his ſee : 
Heath, who had ſucceeded Latimer, was of any 
religion that could ſecure his .own preferment : 
Thirlby, made biſhop of Weſtminſter by Henry, 
was an excellent courtier and a fine gentleman, bur 
a ſtrict papiſt : Skip, biſhop of Hereford, was a 
time-ſerver, though he had been raiſed by Anne 
Boleyn for his zeal for the Reformation : Day, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, ſeems to have been a man of 
conſcience, but inclined more to popery than the 
Reformation: King, biſhop of Oxtord, was always 
of the ſame religion with the prince mw the 
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throne : Chambre, biſhop of Peterborough, was a | 


court biſhop, and we know little of his principles : 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; was à prelate of vir- 
tue and moderation, and well- affected to the royal 
ſupremacy, but was a papiſt in the belief of tran- 
ſubſtantiation and other points: Goodrick, biſnop 
of Ely, was, as we have already ſeen, a friend to 
Cranmet, but was too good a courtier to be fo uſe- 
ful as he might have been to the Reformation : 
Sampſon, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, had 
| eſpouſed the royal reformation againſt the pope, 
but was a papiſt and time-ſerving prelate : Salcor, 
otherwiſe called Capon, biſhop of Saliſbury, was a 
worthleſs and mercenary man, and a papiſt: Knight, 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, was looked upon to be 
a good ſtateſman, but in matters of religion he 
ſeems to have been indifferent: Veſcy, biſhop of 
Exeter, minded little of religious matcers, but 
ſupported great pomp and figure in life, and, up- 
on a valuable conſideration, reſigned his biſhopric 
in this reign ; but inclining to popery, reſumed it 
in the next: Buſh, biſhop of Briſtol, was a man 
of learning and merit, therefore we may ſuppoſe 
him to have favoured the Reformation: Aldrich, 
biſhop of Carliſle, was a man of learning, but a 
time-lerver, and in his heart a papiſt: Bird, biſhop 
of Cheſter, though married, was a papilt, as ap- 
peared by the encouragement he met with under 
queen Mary. Barlow, biſhop of St. David's, had 
been advanced by the recommendation of queen 
Anne Boleyn to Wolſcy, and continued his zeal 
for reformation; he likewiſe was married: Kitchen, 
biſhop of Llandaff, was a mean mercenary prelate, 
and if he had any religion, it was. popiſh : and the 
ſame may be ſaid of Bulkeley, biſhop of Bangor, 
and of Durphew, biſhop of Sr. Aſaph. 

On the fifth of November, 1547, the convoca- 
tion met, and Taylor, dean of Lincoln, was choſen 
prolocutor. Cranmer opened the aſſembly with a 
ſpeech, in which he preſſed the members to a far- 
ther reformation, that the remains of popery might 
be entirely laid aſide. The lower houſe preſented 
four petitions to the upper houſe, praying thar the 
eccleſiaſtical laws might be reviewed and publiſhed, 
purſuant to a ſtatute enacted in the late reign; 
that the clergy of the lower houſe might be admitted 
to fit in parliament with the commons, according 
to the ancient uſage ; that the corrections made by 
the biſhops and others, in the offices of divine ſer- 
vice, by order of this convocation, might be laid 
before the houſe ; and that the rigour of the ſtatute 
for the payment of the firſt-fruits might be miti- 
gated. The attendance of the lower clergy in 
parliament had been two hundred years in diſuſe, 
and therefore no regard was paid to this perition, 
It was reſolved, however, that ſome biſhops and 
divines ſhould be appointed to labour for the re- 
formation of the church-ſervice. In this convoca- 
tion a motion was made for annulling all canons, 
laws, and ulages, againſt the marriage of prieſts ; 
and likewiſe all vows of celibacy ; and a reſolution 
taken to adminiſter the communion in both kinds. 
This was immediately confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment. 

At the ſame time the privy- council publiſhed a 
proclamation, indemnifying all thoſe who had 
omitted carrying candles on Candlemas-day, taking 
aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, creeping to the croſs, 


carrying palms, and other ceremonies of ſuperiti- | 


a mandate to the 


tion. They likewiſe directed 
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archbiſhop of Canterbury, for a general fupprefion 
of images; and this order was rigorouſly pur into 
execution, though not without a dangerous oppo- 
ſition. Cranmer's next care was to form a com. 
mittee for reforming the offices of the church: ir 
was compoſed of eminent preachers and doctors in 
divinity, who proceeded with great accuracy and 
circumſpection. A form being drawn up for the 
communion in both kinds, was publiſhed by the 
king's proclamation, and the book diſtributed to all 
the pariſhes of England. 

The new Liturgy being eſtabliſhed, and the act 
of Uniformity paſſed, another viſitation was ſet on 
foot: the inſtructions given to the viſitors imported, 
that in all pariſh-churches, the ſervice ſhould be read 
in a plain audible voice, as the people did not un- 
derſtand it while the prieſts retained the tone they 
uicd in reading Latin prayers : that ſome of the old 
rices ſhould be aboliſhed, ſuch; as prieſts l:ifling the 
altar, the practice of croſſing, lifting the book from 
one place to another, breathing on the bread and 
ſhewing it before the diſtribution, praying by 
beads, and ſubſtituting a certain nutnber of Ave 
Marias for one Pater noſter: that the pricit ſhould 
exhort the people to remember the box ot the poor; 
and that curates ſhould catechiſe at leaſt once in fix 
wecks: that the communion ſhould not be ſold in 
trentals; and that there ſhould be but one commu— 
nion in one church, except on Eaſter-day and 
Chriſtmas, when people came to the ſacrament in 
greater numbers: and that no market ſhould be 
held, or bargains made, in churches or church- 
yards, elpecial.y in time of divine ſervice, or ſer- 
mon. Cranmer at the ſame time held a provincial 
viſitation, in which the articles were drawn accord- 
ing to the king's injunftion. The council ſent or- 
ders to London, to forbid ſpecial maſits in St. 
Paul's church, and to take care that there ſhould 
be only one communion at the great altar, Gardi- 
ner alſo, to whom the new Common Prayer and the 
other offices, compoled by the committee, were tx- 
tremely diiagreeable, exerted all his eloquence and 
influence in exciting the people to reject tuch inno- 
vations; he was leveral times ſummoned before the 
council, and reprimanded, for the libertics he had 
taken in detending popery: at length he flatly told 
the protector duke of Somerler, that, as a biſhop, he 
could not be anſwerable to his own conſcience for 
omitting to preach upon the mals and euchariſt, 


| which he had conceived to be the principal points 


of the Chriſtian religion. He was theretore com- 
mitted to the Tower, and all his papers were ſecured. 

In the year 351, Cranmer and the other pre- 
lates of the Reformation, at the remonltrances ot 
Peter Martyr and Calvin, the tamous retormer - 
Geneva, were prevailed upon to ſuffer a revilal and 
correction of the Bool of Common Prayer, This 
was accordingly done, and lome alterations were 
made in things which Cranmer had rather tolerated 
for the lakes of bringing over the papiſts, than for 
any opinion he had of their efficacy. The ule of 
oil and the ſign of the croſs were omitted in contii- 
mation; as was extreme unction in the viſitation ot 
the ſick; and the prayers for the dead, in the con- 
munion and burial ſervices. Many other altera- 
tions alſo took place, to the diſcredit of tran{ubitan- 
tiation; and ſome conſiderable variations were made 
in the forms of delivering the conlecrated elements. 
Craomer then, by order of the king and council, 


proceeded to draw up articles of religion, i0r 
greater 
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greater uniformity of doctrine and practice: this 
was 2 favourite meaſure with Cranmer, and we 
have elſewhere mentioned the progreſs which he 
made in it. They were afterwards publiſhed, and 
differ only in ſome particulars from thoſe authoriz- 
ed by Elizabeth in 1562. 

In the laſt parliament of Edward, an act was paſſ- 
ed for dividing the dioceſe of Durham into two bi- 
ſhoprics, one of which was denominated the fee of 
Newcaſtle. The council afterwards appointed vi- 
ficors, to make an enquiry about the plate, jewels, 
and other furniture, in all cathedrals and churches, 
and compare what they ſhould find with the inven- 
tories made in former viſitations, that they might 
know how far, and in what manner, it had been 
embezzled. ; 

Upon the acceſſion of queen Mary, all the de- 
| prived popiſh biſhops wete reſtored, and conſe- 
quently the proteſtants, who had filled their ſees, 
were ſet aſide; and a letter was iſſued to the bi- 
ſhops, attended by a proclamation, forbidding all 
exerciſes of preaching and expounding the Scrip- 
tures, without the queen's licence: and one of 
Mary's firſt meaſures, after the parliament met, 
was to repeal Edward's laws in favour of the Re- 
formation, and to reſtore religion to the ſtate 
Henry VIII. had left it in. Another act was made 
againſt affronting prieſts, and another repealing all 
acts allowing marriage in the clergy. Upon the 
ſuppreſſion of Wyatt's rebellion, the queen directed 
inſtructions to bifhops for viſiting their clergy. 
Thoſe inſtructions inveighed ſtrongly againſt the 
religion eſtabliſned by king Edward, and then pro- 
ceeded to require, ** that the biſhops, and others 
having eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhall, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, put the canons and eccleſiaſtical 
laws in execution, which were formerly uſed in the 
reign of king Henry VIII. provided they are not 
contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm: that 
no biſhop, or eccleſiaſtical officer, ſhall in any in- 
ſtrument of proceſs inſert the clauſe, © regia au- 
thoritate fulctus:“ that the oath of primacy or 
ſucceſſion, that is, the oath of ſupremacy, ſhould 
not be impoſed on the clergy at ordination or ad- 
miſſion to benefices; with many others in favour 
of popery, too numerous to be here inſerted. 

After this, commiſſions were iſſued for depriving 
the biſhops who had been favourable to the Re- 
tormation; and according to biſhop Burnet, no 
tewer than twelve thouſand clergymen, throughout 
England, were turned out of their benefices, on ac- 
count of their being married. Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, were committed, by the queen's order, 
to the mayor and bailiffs of Oxford, where they 
were obliged to diſpute with four popiſh divines in 
public, and treated with the moſt inſolent partiality. 
Thoſe who were impriſoned in and about London, 
drew up repeated addreſſes and petitions to the 
queen and parliament ; and theſe being altogether 
neglected, their friends and partizans were inflamed 
into ſome indecencies againſt the government, 
which were productive ot a ſevere perſecution. 

In the beginning of this reign a great number of 
Engliſh proteſtants retired to the continent, and 
lettled in ſeveral places. Thoſe reſiding at Franck- 
fort were greatly influenced by John Knox, the 
Scottiſh reformer, who exclaimed againſt the 
E ngliſh Liturgy, and was a violent affertor of pu- 
rity in the church-gavernment. Theſe principles 
a” Ham a ſchiſm among the Engliſh refugees: 
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thoſe who had retired to Zurich diſclaimed all ſuch 
innovations: Knox and Wittingham conſulted Cal- 
vin, who diſapproved the Engliſh ſervice. Never- 
theleſs, they agreed to compromiſe the difference, 
and to compile a new liturgy from thoſe of England 
and Geneva. Dr. Cox, however, with ſome other 
refugees, arriving at Franckfort, acquired a ma- 
Jority in the aſſembly, and fixed the imputation of 
treaſon upon Knox and his party. They ſupported 
the charge from parts of his own writings, Jevelled 
not only at queen Mary, but againſt the emperor, 
ſo that he was obliged to take refuge in Geneva; 
and Cox modelled the church at Franckfort ac- 
cording to the Engliſh conſtitution. 

In the mean while the perſecution, as we have 
ſeen in the civil part of the hiſtory, proceeded very 
warmly in England; and a reſolution was taken, 
if poſſible, to bring into the univerſities a teſt for 
purging them of all proteſtants, and to prevent 
their admiſſion for the future: this was done by 
way of oath, which being very remarkable, I ſhall 
here tranſcribe : f | 

« You ſhall ſwear by the holy contents of this 
book, that you ſhall not keep, hold, maintain, and 
defend, at any time, during your life, any opinion 
erroneous or error of Wickliff, Hus, Luther, or any 
other condemnedof hereſy; and that you ſhall keep, 
hold, maintain, and defend, generally and eſpecially, 
all ſuch articles and points as the catholic church of 
Rome believeth, holdeth, or maintaineth, at this 
time; and that ye ſhall allow and accept, maintain 
and defend, for their power, all traditions, inſtitu- 
tions, rites, ceremonies, and laudable cuſtoms of the 
ſaid church of Rome as ſhe taketh them, alloweth 
them, and approveth them; and that you ſhall gene- 
rally and eſpecially hold as the faid catholic church 
holdeth, in all thoſe articles wherein lately hath been 
controverſy, diſſention, and error, as concerning faith 
and works, grace and free- will, of fin fin a good 
work, of the ſacrifice of the New Teſtament, of 
the prieſthood of the new law, of communion un- 
der both kinds, of baptiſm and Chriſtian liberty, 
of monaſtic vows, of taſtings and choice of meats, 
of the ſingle life of prieſts, of the church, of the 
canonical books, of the form of holding of matters 
not expreſſed in Scripture, of the inerrability of 
general councils in faith and manners, of the power 
of the church to make laws, of the church's ſacra- 
ments, and efficacy of the power of excommunica- 
tion conferred upon the church, of puniſhing he- 
retics, of the ſacrifice of the maſs, of purgatory, of 
worſhipping ſaints and praying to them, of wor- 
ſhipping the images of ſaints, of pilgrimages, of 
evangelical precepts and councils; and likewiſe of 
all other articles wherein controverſy or diſſention 
hath been in the church before this day.” 

It doth not appear that this oath was preſſed 
more than one year; for, towards the end of the 
year 1557, the queen was ſo much exaſperated up- 
on being informed, thar, notwithſtanding all the 
ſevere methods that had been uſed, the number of 
Engliſh heretics was rather increaſed than diminiſh- 
ed, that ſhe iſſued out commiſſions that fell very 
little ſhort of the inquiſition. Among other ſufferers, 
was John Rough, a Scotchman, who had ſigna- 
lized his zeal for the Reformation, both in his own 
country and in England, where he held a benefice 
in Yorkſhire; the government therefore finding 
that he had enjoyed a local protection, ordered him 
to be tried before Bonner, who condemned him to 
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the ſtake, and he was burned in Smithfield, toge- 


ther with a woman of the ſame communion. Theſe, 
and the many raging inhumanities of this time, 
were principally promoted, as we have already ſeen, 
by cardinal Pole, who went to a ridiculous degree 
of zeal. 

About this time, Weſton, dean of Weſtminſter, 
was prevailed on, or intimidated, to ſurrender the 
foundation of that houſe, which was again convert- 
ed into an abbey, and the government of it be- 
ſtowed upon Dr. Fecknam, dean of St. Paul's, who 
had under him fourteen monks. The queen likewiſe 
reſtored and rebuilt the convent of Oblervants, at 
Greenwich, in gratitude for their having diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in oppoſition to her father's di- 
vorce from her mother: ſhe likewile reſtored the 
nunnery of Sion, near Brentford, in Middleſex ; 
and furniſhed the ancient monaſtery of Sheen, near 
Richmond, in Surry, with a convent of Carthu- 
ſians. The fraternity of Knights Hoſpitallers of 
Jeruſalem was refounded, and fir Thomas Treſham 
was made lord prior; but he dying, that dignity 
- was conferred upon fir Richard Shelley, whoſe pre- 
| ferment was confirmed by the pope, and he was 
'the laſt grand-maſter of that order in England. 
Mary likewiſe re-endowed the hoſpital in the Sa- 
voy; and made an attempt to reſettle the mona- 
ſtery of Glaſtonbury. Towards the end of this 
reign Pole gave out articles of enquiry for the vi- 
ſitation of his dioceſe of Canterbury, which regard- 
ed both clergy and laity, and were well calculated 
to promote the deteſtable perſecution that then 
raged. The other chief eccleſiaſtical events of this 
reign are mentioned in the civil hiſtory. 

Upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne, 
all the eccleſiaſtical meaſures which had been taken 
in the laſt reign were reverſed. Soon after the 
queen's coming to the crown, ſhe, by proclama- 
tion, ordered the Engliſh Liturgy, as it was uſed 
in her own chapel, together with the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Epi- 
ſtles and Goſpels, to be read in all churches and 
chapels throughout her dominions, in the vulgar 
tongue; her firſt parliament reſtored the firſt- 
fruits and tenths to the crown; the ſupreme 
government of the ſtate eccleſiaſtical, and the Book 
of Common Prayer and Adminiſtration of Sacra- 
mentsin the Engliſh Tongue, were alforeſtored: and 
thus, by degrees the proteſtant religion was again 
eſtabliſhed. The biſhops that refuſed the oath of 
ſupremacy were all removed, and proteſtant bi- 
ſhops placed in their room. It was enacted, that 
all perſons ſhould go to divine ſervice on Sundays 
and holidays; and a fine of one ſhilling was impoſed 
upon every abſentee, the ſame to be given to 
the poor. The queen, in virtue of her reſtored ſu - 
premacy, prepared a ſet of injunctions, which con- 
tains ſo good an account of the declared ſenſe of 
the church of England in matters of religion at this 
time, that I cannot refuſe the reader a peruſal of 
them. h 

« It was no where declared, either in the Scrip- 
tures, or by the primitive church, that prieſts 
might not have wives; upon which many, in king 
Edward's time, had married: yet great offence was 
given by the indecent marriages ſome of them 
made. To prevent the like ſcandal for the future, 


it was ordered, that no prieſt or deacon ſhould 
marfy without allowance from the biſhop, two 
the peace, and the conſent of the wo- 
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man's parents or friends. All the clergy were to 
ule habits according to the degrees in their univer. 
ities ; the queen declaring that this was not done 
for any holineſs in them, but for order and de. 
cency. No man might ule any charm, or conſult 
with ſuch as did. All were to reſort to their own 
pariſh-churches, except on extraordinary occaſions, 
Inn-keepers were to ſell nothing in the time of di. 
vine ſervice. None were to keep images, or other 
monuments of ſuperſtition in their houſes. None 
might preach but ſuch as were licenced by their 
ordinary, In all places they were to examine the 
cauſes why any, in the late reign, had been im- 
priſoned, puniſhed, or put to death, upon the pre- 
tence of religion; and all regiſters were to be 
learched for it. In every pariſh the ordinary was 
to name three or four diſcreet perſons, who were 
to ſee that all the pariſhioners did duly relort on 
Sundays and holidays to church; and thoſe who 
did not, and upon admonition did not amend, 
were to be denounced to the ordinary, On Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays the Common Prayer and Litany 
were to be uſed in all churches. All ſlanderous 
words, as Prieſt, Heretic, Schiſmatic, and Sacra— 
mentarian, were to be torborne, under ſevere pe- 
nalties. No books might be printed without a li- 
cence from the queen, the archbiſhop, the biſhop of 
London, the chancellor of either of the univerlities, or 
the biſhop or archdeacon where it was printed. All 
were to kneel at their prayers, and to ſhew a reve- 
rence when the name of Jeſus was pronounced.“ 
Then follows an explanation of the oath of ſupre— 
macy, in which the queen declared, © that ſhe 
did not pretend to any authority for adminiſtering 
divine ſervice in the church ; and that all ſhe chal- 
lenged, was that which at all times had belonged 
to the temporal crown of England : that ſhe had 
the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of perſons, 
under God, lo that no foreign power had any rule 
over them; and if thoſe who had formerly appear- 
ed to have any ſcruples about it, took it in that 
ſenſe, ſhe was well pleaſed to accept of it, and did 
acquit them of all penalties in the act.” The next 
was about altars and communion-tables : ſhe or- 
dered, that for the future, for the preventing of 
riots, no altar ſhould be taken down without the 
conſent of the curates and church-wardens; tha 
a communion-table ſhould be made for every 
church; and that, on ſacrament-days, it ſhould be 
ſet in ſome convenient place in the chancel, and at 
other times it ſnould be placed where the altar had 
ſtood. The ſacrament-bread was ordered to be 
round and plain, without any figure on it, but 
ſomewhat broader and thicker than the cakes for- 
merly prepared for the maſs. Then the form of 
bidding-prayer was preſcribed, with ſome variation 
from thatof king Edward's time; for whereas to the 
thankſgiving for God's bleſſing to the church in the 
ſaints departed this life, a prayer was added, that 
they with us, and we with them, may have a glori- 
ous reſurrection;“ now the words they with us, as 
ſeeming to import a prayer for the dead, were left 
out. 

The queen next gave orders for a royal viſitation 
of the clergy all over England. The commil- 
ſioners were chiefly laymen, to whom ſhe com- 
mitted her whole ſupremacy. The Engliſh re- 
fugees now returned to their own country; the 
greater part of them with ſtrong prejudices again 


the church- ſervice; and ſeveral foreign princes in. 


terceded 
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d with the queen in behalf of thoſe diſſen- 
— = they — be indulged with the liberty 
of a ſeparate worſhip. This, however, ſhe would 
never grant, though they enjoyed a toleration by 
her connivance. Dr. Parker was prevailed upon 
to accept the archbiſhopric of Canterbury ; and the 
apiſts affected afterwards to ridicule the irregula- 
riry of his ordination. which they branded with the 
name of Nag's-head Conſecration, becauſe, after he 
had been conſecrated at Lambeth chapel, the 
officers of the court of Canterbury were entertained 
at a tavern of that name in Cheapſide: it appears, 
however, from inconteſtible evidence, that he was 
duly conſecrated; and thus authorized, he proceed- 
ed to the conſecration of other prelates, who were 
elected into vacant ſees. Jewell, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, publiſhed a liſt of the abſurdities in the church 
of Rome, and declared from the pulpit, that if 
any papiſt would make good a ſingle propoſition of 
thoſe he had ſtigmatized, either from the Scripture, 
from the ancient fathers, or councils, he would 
ive up the conteſt, and ſubſcribe himſelf a pro- 
Eyre He afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
Apology for the Church of England; and acquired 
great reputation for learning all over Europe. 
In proportion as England, by the wiſdom of its 
queen, enjoyed the bleſſings of peace and plenty, 
with the eſteem and veneration of all its neigh- 


bours, religious heats increaſed within it. The. 


prodigious influx into England of foreign ſectaries, 


driven hither by perſecution, had infuſed into ma- 
ny of the common people an inclination for the 
plamer modes of worſhip practiſed abroad; and 
ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, allured by the ſweets of 
lacrilege, were ſo forward in encouraging ſuch 
doctrines, that in a few years a formidable party 
was formed in England againſt the church. 

This party, which was known by the name of 
the Puritans, as affecting ſtrict evangelical purity 
in the doctrine, habit, and ceremomes of holy 
worſhip, was chiefly under the guidance of Thomas 
Cartwright, of the univerſity ot Cambridge, under 
whom, and the auſpices of Theodore Beza, a fo- 
reigner, they greatly gained ground, and grew 
lo troubleſome to the queen and kingdom, by their 
writings and preachings, and publicly refuſing to 
attend the divine ſervice of the eſtabliſhed church, 
or conform to any of its rites, that Elizabeth, to 
ſuppreſs them, was obliged, in the year 1569, to 
publiſh a proclamation enjoining uniformity ot wor- 
ſhip and ecclefiaſtiacal habits, and that all the 
books of the diſſenters ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of the biſhops, or the queen's council, un- 
der pain of imprilonment to thoſ- who concealed 
them. Cartwright, however, ſtill continued to pub- 
Iſh pamphlets in defence of his tenets*. He was 
leconded by one Edward Deringe, who gave lec- 
tures in St. Paul's cathedral, and a preſbytery was 
tormed at the village of Wandſworth, on the mo- 
del of the Geneva inſtitution. Some dignitaries 


have, in this note, given the reader the heads of his 
opinions, by which he will perceive the total ſum of the ob- 
jections of the diſſenters to tne church at this period. 

J. The names and functions of archbiſhops and archdeacons 

ought to be ſuppreſſed, 
I. The names of the lawful miniſters of the church, ſuch 
as biſhops and deacons, when abſtracted from the office de- 
ſeribed in the Holy Scriptures, are likewiſe to be rejected, and 
the whole brought back to the apoſtolical inſtitution: and thus 
the biſhops function ought to he limited to praying and preach- 
ing, and the deacons to take care of the poor. 

III. The government of the church ought not to be in- 
truſted with biſhops, chance!lors, or archdeacons officials, but 
in the hands of the miniſters and elders of the ſame church. 

V. That the miniſtry ought not to live at large, but that 
every one 0ught to be tied to a particular congregation. 

« V. That nobody ought to ſolicit for the function of a 
miniſter, nor ſtand candidate as it were for that employment. 

© VI, That miniſters ought not to be ordained by the ſole 
authority of the biſhop ; much leſs are they to receive orders in 
a ftudy, or ſuch private place: but this office ought to be con- 
hrmed by a public choice of the 9 

Beſides theſe heterodoxies and miſrepreſentations of the 
government of the church, there were ſeveral unſound propo 
ſitions maintained by Cartwright and his party; and of theſe 
the chancellor had an account ſent him this year: theſe were 
ranged under the following articles. 

« I. Iareforming the church, it is neceſſary to proceed upon 
the firſt model, and to bring every thing up to an apoltolical 
inſtitution, | 

II. None ought to be admitted into the miniſtry, unleſs 
qualified for teaching; and thoſe who have no claim for this 
function, ought to forfeit their character, and be diſcharged. - 

III. Preaching, praying, and adminiſlering the ſacraments, 
ought to be performed by the ſame perſon: from hence it fol- 
lows, that thoſe who are miniſters of the word, that is, thoſe 
who cannot preach, ought neither to pray publicly for the con- 
gregation, nor adminiſter the ſacraments. 

IV. Popiſh prieſts have no authority to be miniſters of the 
Goſpel by virtue of their own ordination. 

. Nothing but canonical Scripture ought to be publicly 
read in the church, 

* VI. The church liturgy ought to be ſo formed for the 


public ſervice, that no allowance ſhould be left for private 


prayer or reading ; but that all the audience ſhould attend to 
the miniſter, whether preaching or praying. 

VII. That the office of burying the dead belongs no more 
to the miniſter, than to the reſt of the pariſh, 


VIII. That all portions of Scripture, all names and 
diſtinctions of Gcd Almighty, are to be treated with the ſame 
reverence and regard: and therefore it is againft reaſon to en- 
Join the people to ſtand at the reading of the Goſpel, or to 
bow, and pull off their hats, at the name of Jeſus. | 

IX. That ſitting at the holy communion is as lawful and 
defeniible a poſture, as ſtanding or kneeling ; and, over and 
above, it is more convenient, becauſe it gives a better image of 
3 

KX. That the ſacrament ought not to be delivered in private 
places, nor by the miniſters themſelves, and much Jeſs by 
women and private perſins, as baptiſm is ſometimes admini- 
ſtered to infants, and the Lord's ſupper to thoſe in danger of 
death, | 

XI. That to make uſe of the ſign of the croſs in the bap- 
tiſm of infants is a ſuperſtitious practice, and the cuſtomary 
reaſons for the uſe of this ceremony, makes it ſtill more into- 
lerable. 

XII. It is very reaſonable that the father ſhould preſent the 
child to the church for baptiſm, and make a profeſſion of what 
faith he intends to inſtruct him in; and that this ought to be 
done without repreſenting, form, or anſwering, * I will,” 
« I will not,” „I believe,” and fo forth, in the name of the in- 
fant: neither is it to be ſuffered that the child's name ſhould 
be given by a woman in the church ; or that an ignorant one 
ſhould engage for the education of the infant. By an ignorant 
one, is meant one not qualified to receive the Lord's ſupper. 

„XIII. That in giving the names at baptiſm, all reſem- 
blance of paganiſm ſhould be avoided; and beſides, the names 
of officers ſhould be declined upon ſuch occaſions, as that of 
Chriſt, Angel, Baptiſt, &c. | : 

« XIV. That to forbid matrimony at certain times of the 
year is quite a popiſh fancy; but to take money for a licence 
within the times prohibited, is ſtill more intolerable. 

XV. To give any perſons liberty to marry without ac- 
quainting the — — who are the proper judges of the 
impediment (in caſe there ſhould be any) is unlawful. 

„XVI. The keeping Lent, together with Friday and Satur- 
day, either upon motives of ſuperſtition, or otherwiſe, is un- 
lawful; neither is it a ſufficient defence to ſettle the keeping 
thoſe faſts upon reaſons of ſtate. | ; 

« XVII. Keeping the holidays is unlawful, and ſo are fairs, 
upon the Lord's day. | 

„XVIII. Theſe words, © Receive the Holy Ghoſt,” at 
the ordination of miniſters, is a ridiculous and wicked expreſ- 
ſion. | 
XIX. Kings and biſhops ought not to be anointed.” Col- 
wwweocragwe oo —— — 5 
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of the church took up the pen, and anſwered ſome 
pamphlets: a proclamation was iſſued for executing 
the laws againſt nonconformiſts, and ſome of the 
principal diſſenters were ſuſpended, deprived, and 
impriſoned. The ſeverities exerciſed againſt them 
were chiefly attributed to archbiſhop Parker, who 
ſuſpected them of practices againſt his perſon. He 
had always been a bitter enemy to their opinions, 
and now, perceiving they were countenanced by 
perſons DS high rank, he complained that the 
church had no friend at court but the queen herlelf. 
She ordered the lord high-treaſurer Burleigh to 
make a ſevere ſpeech in the council againſt non- 
conformity: ſhe declared againſt the religious ex- 
erciſes of the diſſenters, and ſeemed at this junc- 
ture inclined to a perſecution; for ten Dutchmen 
and one woman were condemned to the ſtake for 
hereſy, though the ſentence was afterwards miti- 
gated into baniſhment; yet two perſons of the 
lame nation were actually burned in Smithfield. 
Hitherto the papiſts in England had lived free 
from perſecution, nay they were even indulged 
with the liberty of ſolemnizing their own rites with- 
in their private houſes, though againſt the laws 
then in being; but when that hot haughty pre- 
late, pope Pius V. in the year 1369, fulminated 


his bull againſt Elizabeth, by which he deprived 


her of her crown, and abſolved her ſubjects from 
their obedience and allegiance to her, the govern- 
ment, well knowing what vaſt ſwarms of miſſiona- 
ries were then in England, thought it neceſſary to 
redouble its circumſpection upon the popiſh party. 
Many gentlemen of the inns of court were brought 
before the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and not giv- 
ing a ſatisfactory account of their principles, 
were ſent to priſon. The gentlemen in the com- 
miſſion of peace all over England were obliged to 
ſign an inſtrument, profeſſing their conformity 
to, and belief in, the eſtabliſhed religion ; and in 
the next parliament, which ſat in the year 1571, 
the law was enacted againſt thoſe who brought in- 
to, or offered to publiſh in England, any bulls or 
mandates from the pope, &c. already mentioned 
in the civil hiſtory of this reign : yet, for fix whole 
years together, after this law was made, it was not 
executed upon any papiſt, till Cuthbert Mayne, a 
prieſt, and an obſtinate maintainer of the pope's 
authority over that of the queen, was executed at 
Launceſton, in Cornwall; and a country gentle- 
man who had harboured him, had his goods con- 
fiſcated, and himſelf adjudged to perpetual impri- 
priſonment. 

Archbiſhop Parker dying in 1575, was ſucceed- 
ed in the ſee of Canterbury by Grindal, of York, a 
ow of great moderation towards the puritans. 

n his firſt convocation, ſome articles for the regu- 
lation of the clergy were agreed upon; and in the 
ſummer after he made a metropolitical viſitation. 
The articles of his injunctions manifeſt a becoming 
concern for the doctrines and worſhip of the 
church; but appearing too zealous for the puri- 
tins, the members of the Star-chamber, by virtue 
of their eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, confined him to 
his houſe, and ſuſpended him for ſix months from 
his juriſdiction. At length, however, he was re- 

ſtored to his functions, which he exerciſed until, 
finding himſelf preſſed with age and infirmities, he 
reſigned his archbiſhopric in 1583, and retired to 


vernment, and executed for their crime. 
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Ile was ſucceeded by Dr. John Whitgift, biſhop 
of Worceſter, a divine who had already diſtinguiſh. 
ed himſelf by his learning and regard for the church 
of England. The beginning ot his adminiſtration 
was peſtered with the ſect of Browniſts, ſo called 
trom theirfounder, Robert Brown, an Engliſh gentle- 
man of Rutlandſhire, whorefuſed to jointhe congre- 
gation in any public office of worſhip, and out- did 
all the other puritans in railing againſt the church. 
Brown having written ſome pamphlets that were 
obnoxtous to the miniſters of the ſtate and Goſpel 
Elias Thacker and John Copping, who had dil. 
perled ſome of them, were proſecuted by the go- 
As t 
Brown himſelf, he was a poor unſteady — | 
headed man; he was ſaved from the gallows by 
being kinſman to the lord Burleigh ; he next con- 
formed, and then relapſed, and conforming again, 
had a benefice given him: at laſt he died in 
Jail, into which he had been thrown for the breach 
of the peace: his ſect, however, continued very 
numerous. But Whitgift was. a prelate of great 
reſolution, and preſſed conformity as vigoroully as 
the queen could wiſh him: finding the diſſenters, 
among other things, had confined the queen's ſu- 
premacy to a temporal juriſdiction, he took occa- 
ſion to repreſent them to Elizabeth as agreeing 
with the papiſts on that head. Elizabeth could not 
brook the leaſt oppoſition of this Kind, and finding 
Whitgift to be a prelate according to her own 
mind, ſhe remitted all eccleſiaſtical buſineſſes to 
him, that ſhe might be free from the importuni- 
ties of the great patrons of the diſſenters. 

The firſt thing, therefore, that Whitgift did, 
was to preſs the clergy of his own dioceſe to ſub- 
ſcribe to the following articles, which had been de- 
clared lawful by the civilians and judges of Eng- 
land. 

* I. That the biſhop, but no other inferior 
judge, may puniſh any perſon, eccleſiaſtical or lay, 
by a pecuniary mulct, for an eccleſiaſtical crime or 
offence, eſpecially if he ſees the party more afraid 
of ſuch a penalty than the church cenſures, 

« TI. By the eccleſiaſtical law, the ordinary may 
ſet a pecuniary puniſhment upon ſuch as abſent 
themſelves from divine ſervice without reaſonable 
excuſe, eſpecially when his ablence proceeds from 
contempt. _ 

III. Some canoniſts affirm, that a biſhop may 
make an ordinance, that an excommunicated per- 
ſon ſhall pay ten thouſand pounds for every month 
he ſtands excommunicated out of contempt.” 

The preſſing thoſe articles raiſed ſuch a ſtorm of 
calumny againſt the archbiſhop as mult have cruſh- 
ed him, had he not been powerfAly ſupported by 
Elizabeth. After various tentatives to reclaim the 
diſſenters, Whitgift at laſt gave the heads of them 
a meeting at Lambeth, in preſence of the earl of 
Leiceſter and other miniſters, who, though puri- 
tanically inclined, could not help deciding in his 
favour. Nevertheleſs, in the next parliament, à 
ſtrong party in the houſe of commons joined in 
a petition to the upper houſe in favour of the non- 
conformiſts; but they were baffled by the vigilance 
of the archbiſhop, who prevailed upon the queen 
to quaſh all objections from the hauſe of commons, 
and inflict farther ſeverities on the diſſenters; they 
were ſubjected to the oath * ex officio,” as often 
as it ſhould be adminiſtered, on pain of imprilar- 


— 


Croydon, where he ſoon after died. 


+ See p. 382, of this volume, 
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ment. Cartwright was ſent to the Fleet for refuſ- 
ing it; Udal, one of their preachers, was condemn- 
ed to death; and Penry was executed for having 
written ſome ſatirical libels. "Ep 
The other eccleſiaſtical occurrences of this reign 
are very inconſiderable; I ſhall therefore only ob- 
ſerve, that the diſſenters, who, like all other ſects, 
increaſed under perſecution, now [warmed all over 
England; and at laſt they diſputed the legality of 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion under which they had 
ſuffered ſo great ſeverities, and the matter was ſolemn- 
ly argued at the bar, in an action brought by one 
Caudrey, a deprived miniſter : many learned ar- 
guments were produced on each ſide the queſtion; 


but the judges came to a reſolution, that if the act 
of ſupremacy had never been made, the king or 
queen of England, for the time being, might eſta- 
bliſh ſuch an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion as was then 
in force, by the ancient prerogative and law of 
England. Some time after this, one John Green- 
wood, a prieſt, and Henry Barrow, a gentleman, 
wete, to the ſhame of Chriſtianity, executed for 
not thinking like the queen and her council; 
but Cartwright, relenting in his oppoſition, had 
ſome indulgence ſhewn him: and, in the latter 
part of Elizabeth's reign, the farther execution of 
the more ſanguinary laws againſt diſſenters were, for 


realons of ſtate, judged proper to be remitted, 


Of LEARNING and LEARNED MEN in the XVIth CENTURY. 


EARNING, on its revival, was held in great 
eſtimation by the Engliſh princes and nobles; 
and as it was not yet proſtituted by being too com- 
mon, even the great deemed it an object of ambi- 
tion to attain a character for literature : the four 
ſucceſſive ſovereigns, Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, may be, on one account or other, ad- 
mitted into the claſs of authors. Queen Catherine 
Parr tranſlated a book; lady Jane Grey, conſider- 
ing her age, her ſex, and her ſtation, may be re- 
garded as a prodigy of literature; fir Thomas 
Smith was raiſed from being profeſſor at Cam- 
bridge, firſt to be ambaſſador to France, and afrter- 
wards ſecretary of ſtate; The diſpatches of thoſe 
times, and among others thoſe of Burteigh himſelt, 
are frequently interlarded with quotations from the 
Greek and Latin claſſics : even the ladies of the 
court valued themſelves on knowlege ; lady Bur- 
leigh, lady Bacon, and their two fiſters, were miſ- 
trelles of the ancient as well as the modern lan- 
guages, and valued themſelves more on their eru- 
dition than on their rank and quality. But to be 
more, particular: 

Cardinal Wolſey may be ſaid to have been the 
father of revived learning in England, in this cen- 
tury, He had before him the fame which Leo X. 
the fineſt gentleman of his age, had acquired by 
reſtoring more than an Augultan age. In Italy, 
Bembo, Vida, Sannazarius, and more great poets 
and writers than ever appeared in any one nation 
at any one time, all found encouragement and pro- 
tection, either from the bounty or through the ex- 
ample of his holinels, Painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture, now ſtarted at once to that height from 
which they have been ever ſince declining. Wolſey 
had a foul exquiſitely ſuſceptible of the glory 
ariſing from a patronage, that gives ſurer immor- 
tality than power or titles can communicate. The 
lrarning of the Engliſh in general, at this time, 
was equally uſeleſs and heavy, and their taſte none. 
Wolſey ſaw this, and had the virtue to attempt to 
Inprove the one, and introduce the other. He 
had himſelf as much learning as was ſufficient for a 
gentleman, and more than was uſeful for a ſtateſ- 
man, Mr, Guthrie, in his Hiſtory of England, 
has Favoured us with a letter of this great man, ad- 
dreſſed to the maſters of a ſchool he foundet at 
Iplwich, which does great honour to his ſtyle, his 
lalte, and his judgment: it contains the method of 
teaching and education that was to be obſerved in 
r and it is no ſmall reproach to Eng- 


liſh literature, that this piece, the moſt perfect of its 
kind that we know of, muſt have been utterly loſt 
here, had it not been preſerved in a foreign gram- 
mar, which, by great accident, fell into the hands 
of a late laborious antiquary. 

I am plealed that I can here introduce the reader 
to ſome acquainrance with this curious piece, as it 
fully confirms the character of the cardinal's taſte 
and learning. It is drawn up as a ſcholar, and at 


the ſame time as a gentleman would expreſs him- 


felf, were it not perhaps in too princely a ſtyle: it 
is prefaced by a letter to his two ſchoolmaſters, 


| where he pays great compliments to their functions, 


and exhorts them ſtrongly to the faithful diſcharge 
of their duty, He then lays down the method of 
education to be obſerved in his ſchool, and orders 
the boys to be divided into eight claſſes : he orders 
thoſe in the firſt clals to be inſtructed in the eight 
parts of ſpeech, and to be taught to pronounce 
the Latin in a full, open, elegant manner. The 
ſecond claſs is to practiſe the ipeaking of Latin: 
every boy is to have a note- book, and being well 
grounded in his rudiments, he is to be exerciſed 
in tranſlating ſome quick, witty, pertinent ſaying 
from Engliſh into Latin: they are in this claſs 
to read no author but their rudiments ; though 
the maſters are at hberty to teach them, if they 
pleaſed, Lily's Carmen Monitorium, or Cato's 
Diſtichs : ** Nimirum (ſays the cardinal) formandi 
oris gratia.“ To the third claſs his eminency re- 
commended the reading of Æſop, for the improve- 
ment of their ordinary ſtyle, becauſe of that au- 
thor's pure, neat, polite, and pleafant language : 
along with this ſtudy he recommends the learning 
of Lily upon Nouns, but without enjoining it. 
The fourth clafs is to read Virgil, that prince of 
poets, as the cardinal calls him; and he orders the 
maſters to make the boys read the majeſty of his 
verſe aloud, in full ſonorous tone. There is ſome- 
thing ſo genteely expreſſed by the cardinal, when 
he comes to ſpeak of the fifth claſs, that I cannot 
help tranſcribing and tranſlating it: Imprimis hoc 
unum admonendum cenſuerimus, ut neque plagis 
ſeverioribus, neque vultuoſis minis, aut ulla 
tyrannidis ſpecie tenera pubes afficiatur. Hac enim 
injuri2 ingenii alacritas, aut extingui, aut magni 
ex parte obtundi ſolet “ In the firſt place, I think 
it proper to put you upon your guard, that tender 
youth is not to be treated with ſevere whippings, 


or bluſtering threatenings, nor with the leatt ap- 
pearance of tyranny; for by ſuch uſage a forward 
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ment than a toll, 
nor to hurt the genius of a boy by over-ſtretching 
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genius is commonly either quite cruſhed, or at 
lealt in a great mealure blunted.” After this pre- 
face, he recommends to the fifth claſs Cicero's 
Select Epiſtles, as being, in his opinion, the belt 
book for obtaining the richneſs and copiouſneſs of 
ſtyle. The ſixth claſs are appointed to read books 
of hiſtory, ſuch as Salluſt, or Czlar's Commenta- 
ries; and, by the bye, he recommends it to the 
maſters to teach the ſtudents in this claſs, the 
knowlege of detective, anomalous, and heteroclite 
verbs, out of Lilly. The ſeventh claſs are enjoin- 


ed to read the Epiſtles of Horace, with Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes and Faſti; they are likewiſe to be 


taught compolition of verles and epittles; to re- 
duce verſe to proſe, and proſe to verſe; and to 
have always in the morning ſome ſpecimen of their 
compoſition ready : and the cardinal concludes his 
directions to this claſs in the following amiable 
manner: * Interdum laxandus eſt animus, intermt- 
ſcendus luſus ar liberalis tamen et literis dignus. In 
iplis ſtudiis fic voluptas eſt intermiſcenda, ut puer 
ludum potius diſcendi quam laborem exiſtimet. 
Cavendum erit ne immodicà contentione ingenia 
diſcentium obruantur, aut lectione pizlonga defati- 
gentur. Utrique enim juxia offenditur.—“ In he 
mean time the mind is to be relaxed, and labour 
to be mixed with diverſions, but ſuch diverſions 


as may become a gentleman, and a man or letters. 


Pleaſure is even to be mingled with itudy itſeif, 
that the boy may think learning rather an amule- 
Particular care 1s to be taken 


it, nor to fatigue him by too long leſſons: both ex- 
tremities are hurtful.” I cannot withſtand the 
temptation of tranſlating the whole of the ſection 
relating to the eighth and laſt clals : ** Laſtly (lays 
his eminence), when the youths, by ſuch exercites, 


have atrained to ſome knowlege of the language, let 


them then proceed to the higher rules of grammar, 


ſuch as the figures, as they are laid down by Do- 


natus Valla, upon elegance, and ſeveral ancient 
writers who treat upon the Latin tongue. In 
reading thoſe works, we particularly recommend 


it to you, to endeavour to make yourſelves maſters 


of every paſſage requiring immediate explanation: 
as, for inſtance, ſuppoſe you were to give the plan 


-of one of Terence's comedies, you are to preface 


It with a ſhort account of the author's lite, his ge- 
nius, and his manner of writing; you are next to 
explain the pleaſure and profit that attends the 
reading of comedies; you are then, in a clear but 
ſuccinct manner, to explain the ſignification and ety- 
mology of the word, to give a ſummary of the fable, 
and allo an exact deſcription of the nature of the 
verſe; you are afterwards to conſtrue it in its natural 


- order; laſtly, you are carefully to mark out to your 


pupils every ſtriking elegance of ſtyle, every anti- 


* 


- quated expreſſion, every thing that is new, every 


greciciſed turn, every thing that is obſcure, every 
etymology, derivation, or compoſition, that may 


"ariſe, whatever is harſh or confuſed in the ar- 


rangement of the ſentence: you are to mark every 


' orthography, every figure, every gracetul orna- 


times you ought in the Engliſh language to throw 


ment of ſtyle, every rhetorical flouriſh, whatto- 
ever is proverbial, all paſſages that ought to be 
imitated, and all that ought not. Belides, you 


are to take care in ſchool, that your pupils ſpeak as 
correctly as poſſible; you are to applaud the ex- 


cellent, and you are to mend the incorrect; ſome- 
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out a ſhort ground-work for an eſſay; but let it be 
ſome what that is excellent: if you pleale, you are 
to Jay before them certain ſhort rules, by which, 
they may more conveniently handle the ſubject al. 
ſigned them. 

When in the ſchool, the ſtudents are tinctured 
with ſuch ground- works of learning, they will ſoon 
give eminent proofs of what great importance it j; 
to have their tender years fyrmed by the beſt mat. 
ters. In the mean while, do you perſevere in adorn. 
ing the country to which you owe ſo much, with 
the moſt liberal ſtudics.“ 

To his zeal for the improvement of youth, the 
cardinal added all the qualities of a fine gentleman 
and a polite courtier. Eraimus, one of the beſt 
Judges of wit and good- manners that ever wrote 
in leveral. of his epiſtles takes particular notice of 
his politeneſs and affability: he ſays, that his man. 
ners betrayed nothing of his birth; and that the 
public was not in greater admiration of his exalted 
tortune, than of his generous diſpoſition. But it 
was not for Wolſcy to confine his love for learning 
and the Mules to his own example and munifi— 
cence, without planting thole ſeminaries, which, in 
lucceeding ages, were productive of many of the 
nobleſt fruits of learning. He ſearched for 
men of genius and letters, as the lord of a 
foil does for a rich mine: he employed no mi- 
niſters but ſuch as were ſcholars; and under 
his adunniſtration, the dignities of the law, the 
church, and of the ſtate, were filled with men 
who had nothing but merit to recommend them, 
Dr Clark and Dr. Knight were through him made 
biſhops; Dr. Taylor was made maſter of the Rolls; 
Dr. Pace, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate , 
Dr. Gardiner, who had a very fine turn for letters, 
was employed in ſeveral embaſſies; not to mention 

Cromwell and others, who by his means roſe to the 
higheſt offices in the ſtate, with a vaſt number of 
other promotions, equally juſt and generous, 

Wolſcy's houſe, like Cicero's Tuiculanum, was 

a retreat to all men of letters, without diſtinction; 
they were welcome to his purſe, to his library, 
and to his table. The ſtudy of the liberal arts, 
ſays the great author I have already quoted, when 
decayed and degenerated, was by him revived and 
renewed, Learning, whilſt ſtruggling with the 
patrons of ancient ignorance, was encouraged by 
his countenance, protected by his authority, em- 
| belliſhed by his ſplendor, and cheriſhed by his mu- 
nificence. Whenever he heard of a learned fo- 
reigner, he ſettled on him a handſome ſalary, ſuit- 
able to his merit, and invited him to England. He 
employed agents through all countries tor making 
up a library which might vie with chat of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus himſelf ; and revived the ſtudy of the 
three learned languages, the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Latin, without which, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, learning itſelf was but lame. ; 

No mechanic ever worked with more labour in 
his profeſſion, than the cardinal did with aſſiduity 
to adorn England with the luminaries of learning: 
he brought Matthias Calphurnius, one of the bell 
Greek ſcholars of his time, from Greece, to teach 
that language at Oxford ; and I am apt to believe 
it is owing to his labours that England can ſhew 
more great men than any other nation can in that 
language: though Eratmus differed from him great- 
ly, both in political and religious matters, yet he 

allowed him a large appointment, and offered to 
proviv- 


-ovide for him, if he would come to England, ei- 
ther in the church or ſtate : he was the patron of 
Ludovicus Vives, another learned foreigner, per- 
haps the belt critic of his time, who lived ſome 
ume in England at the cardinal's invitation : he 
appointed Lavinius, a pupil and relation of Eraſ— 
mus, to be his private ſecretary, and gave him an 
education worthy his merit. I ſhould tire the reader 
were I to enumerate all the other inſtances of Wol- 
ſey's regard for the polite arts; I ſhall therefore 
cloſe this account of the cardinal with obſerving, 
that he did a thouſand generous acts for the bene- 
ft of learning, for which his memory deſerves all 
the immortality the pen can beſtow, 

There were many other perſons of nate in the 
literary walk during this reign ; but it would too 
much ſwell our work to enumerate all their names 
and writings : we mult nat, however, paſs unno- 
ticed Dr. John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, and 
founder of the ſchool there; nor William Lilly, 
born at Odiham, in Hampſhire, who was firſt maſter 
of St. Paul's ſchool, and compoſed a grammarot the 
Latin tongue, which goes by his name, and 1s 
ſtill in uſe in ſeveral of our ſchools; John Leland, 
that famaus ſearcher of antiquities, flouriſhed allo 
in Henry's time. 

The ſhort reign of his ſucceſſor, Edward VI. 
furniſhed very few perſons of note, either as ſwordſ- 
men or ſcholars. Edward Hall, a barriſter at law, 
wrote a chronicle of the union of the two houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, which was well received; and 
Thomas Sternhold, born at Southampton, turned 
into Engliſh metre the Pialms of David, as we now 
hear them ſung in moſt of our churches. 

During the reign of Mary, bloody and tumul- 
tuous as it was, we find ſeveral learned men, the 
chief of whom were John Rogers, a clergyman of 
Lancaſhire, who tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh, 
with notes; and Henry, lord Stafford, ſon to Ed- 
ward, duke of Buckingham, who, amongſt other 
works he wrote, tranſlated a book out of Latin into 
Engliſh, entitled, Utriuſque poteſtatis differen- 
tia,” which book, as ſome think, was firſt compoled 
by Edward Fox, biſhop of, Hereford : John Hop- 
kins alſo tranſlated ſeveral of the Pſalms in:zoEngliſh 
metre, which, with thoſe of Sternhold, {till conti- 

nue to be ſung in the church. 


Revived and improved literature made one of 


the principal glories of Elizabeth's reign; Eng- 
land under her ſaw an Auguſtan age! Elizabeth 
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HIS king's firſt parliament ſat on the 

twenty-firſt of January, 1510, at Weltmin- 
ſter. Its laudable deſign ſeems to have b-en 
chiefly pointed rowards relieving the people from 
the dreadful yoke under which they groaned, 
through the infamous revival of the penal ſtatutes 
by Empſon and Dudley. Among other ſtatutes, it 
was now enacted, „that untrue inquiſiti-ns found 
in the reign of king Henry VII. by the procure- 
ment of Richard Emplon and Edmund Dudley, 
entitling the king to tenures in capite, may be 
traverſed by the parties, though they have had li- 
veries : and that their livery ſhould be no conclu- 
ſion,” By another act, all aſſurances made by Emp- 
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herſelf tranſlated ſeveral books, and was fami- 
liarly acquainted with the Greek as well as Latin 
tongue. It is pretended that ſhe made an extem- 
pore reply in Greek to the univerlity of Cambridge, 
who had addreſſed her in that language: it is cer- 
tain that ſhe anſwered in Latin without preparation, 
and in a very ſpirited manner, to the Polith ambaſ- 
ſador, who had been wanting in reſpect to her; 
when ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe turned about to her 
courtiers, and iaid, ** God's death! my lords (tor 
ſhe was much addicted to (wearing), I have been 
forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin that hath 
lain long ruſting.” Elizabeth, after the was queen, 
did not entirely drop the ambition of appearing as 
an author : and, next to her defire of admiration for 
beauty, this ſeems to have been the chief object of 
her vanity : ſhe tranſlated Boethius Of the Conto- 
lation of Philoſophy, in order, as ſhe pretended, 
to allay her grief for Henry IV's change of reli- 
gion. As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's 
compolitions, we may pronounce, that, notwith- 
ſtanding her application and excellent parts, her 
talte in literature was very indifferent ; ſhe was 
inferior to her ſucceſſor in this particular, who was 
himſelf far from being a juſt model of eloquence. 

Unhappily for literature, at lcaſt for the learned 
of this age, the queen's vanity lay more in ſhining 
by her own learning, than in encouraging men of 
genius by her liberality : this province ſhe left to 
Leiceſter, &c. 

During this reign England produced a number 
of excellent poets, ſuch as Spencer, Sidney, 
Donne, Johnion, Shakeſpeare, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher: Fairfax tranſlated Taſſo with, great 
eale and elegance, and Harrington tranſlat- 
ed Arioſto with tolerable accuracy; Bacon 
acquired immortal renown by his philoſophical 
writings; Camden excelled as an antiquary and hi- 
ſtorian. In this reign we owe to the patronage of the 
illuſtrious great who compoſed the Engliſh court, 
the ſtrength of Jewell's reaſoning, the inimitable 
ſtyle of Hooker, with the extent and variety of 
Raleigh's learning; it was under Elizabeth that 
Hobbes formed his firſt notions ; and, towards the 
latter end of her reign, Cromwell drew his firlt 
breath, as if (ſays a modern author) it had beer 
the will of Heaven, that ſhe ſhould not leave the 


world without bequeathing to it a ſpirit equal to 
her own. | 
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ſon and Dudley of lands to the uſe of others, were 


made void, and their joint feoffees ſtood ſeiſed of 
the whole. The penal laws againſt clothworkers 
were likewiſe repealed, or mitigated. But the moſt 
important act of this parliament, was that deter- 
mining that all actions for the king, upon any pe- 
nal ſtatute, ſhould be taken within three years af- 
ter the offence was committed; and actions for any 
other perſon, within one year: this act wiſely fore- 
cloſed the field of litigation, by ripping up or re- 
viving paſt offences, ſince no benefit for a forfei- 
ture could accrue three years after the offence 
charged or committed. ä 

There likewiſe paſſed in this parliament a repeal 
of that ſtatute mae in Henry VIPs time giving 


authority to juſtices of aſſize and juſtices of the 
peace, 
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peace, in their ſeſſions, to hear and determine all 
offences and contempts committed againſt any ſta- 
tutes in force, ſaving treaſon, murder, and felony. 
A law was likewiſe made for obliging coroners to do 
their duty without having the thirteen ſhillings and 
four pence advanced to them as a fee; ſince the 
meaning of the law was, that the fee ſhould accrue 
from the eſtate of the murderer, but not in caſes 
of death by accident or miſadventure. 

On the fourth of February, 1512, the pathia- 
ment far again, when the following acts were paſſed: 
That every perſon carrying beyond ſeas money, 
plate, or jewels, ſhould forfrit double the value. 
This had been a favourite meafure in the Engliſh 

vernment, though it was often broke through 
he conveniency ; but as the Engliſh were now up- 
on the eve of a war with France, it was ablolutely 
neceſſary to enforce it. By another act it was or- 
dained, Thar all forts of men, under the age of 
forty years, excepting judges and clergymen, 
ſhould make utc of buws and arrows, and practiſe 
Hooting.”” This act was occaſioned by the experi- 
ence of the decay of military diſctplinz in England. 
The uſe and conveniency of fire-arms hade fair to 
enervate the bodies of the Engliſh, who, by the 
practice of archery and ſtrength of their arms in 
drawing the bow, had rendered themſelves the 
terror of Europe; it was therefore provided by the 
parliament, that thoſe exerciſes ſnould be revived, 
not only to improve the natural ſtrength of Eng- 
Tiſhmen, but becaule the long- bow and arrow was 
ſtill a more formidable weapon than any of the 
ſmall fire- arms that were yet carried to the field. 
In cœaſcquence of this principle, that bodily exer- 
ciſe in the people is abſolutely neceſſary for the de- 
fence of the ſtate, another act was made in this 
parliament, in confirmation of a ſtatute paſſed in 
the nineteenth of the late reign, againſt ſhooting 
with crofs-bows, and retracting all licences which 
allowed ſuch cxerciſe. 

Two other acts which paſſed in this parliament, 
relate entirely to the expedition which was now on 
foot againſt France: the firſt was a kind of exten- 
ſion of the law made in Henry VII's time, and 
which we have alrcady taken notice of, for em- 
powering all thoſe who followed the king to the 
wars, to alienate their lands; for it was now pro- 
vided, that who is or ſhall be in the king's wars 
beyond the ſez, or on the ſea, ſhall have a protec- 
tion of © Protecturus, or Moraturus cum clauſula 
-volumus ;” and he may alten his lands holden in 
capite, without licence: and if he die in that ſer- 
vice, his heirs, within age and ward, his executors, 
tcoliees, or aſſigns, ſhall have the wardſhip and 
marriage towards the performance of his will. 
Ihe other act related to falſe muſters, and to 
penalties upon captains uling the fame, or defraud- 
ing the ſoldiers of their pay: deſertion was made 
felony without benefit of clergy, and was cogni 
zable by the. juſtices of the peace of that county 
where the offender was apprehended. 

By another act it was provided, „That no 
perſon within the city of London, or within ſeven 
miles of the ſame, ſhould practiſe phyſic or ſurgery 
without being tirit examined by the bilhop of Lon- 
don, or the dean of St. Paul's, who were to be 
aſliſted by expert phyſicians and ſurgeons. The 
lame proviſions were to extend throughout all the 
other counties in the kingdom, but with this 
difference, that the number of aſſiſtants to be 
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without leave from the houſe, 
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called in by the biſhop there, was left undetermin. 
ed; and the practitioners approved of at London 
were not to undergo any ſecond examination: but 
all this was with a ſaving clauſe to the two univer. 
ſities of Oxford and Cambridge of all their rightsand 
privileges, | 

In the winter of the following year, 1513, an a& 
paſſed for taking away benefit of clergy trom all 
who committed murder or felony in any conſecrated 
place, or upon the king's highway, or in their 
houſes. 

In 1514, the parliament paſſed an act relati 
to ſurgeons, by which they were exempted from 
ſerving all conſtableſhips and wardſhips, bearing 
of arms, and fitting on all juries and inqueſts, by 
reaſon of the continual ſervice and attendance they 
give day and night, and at all times, to their pa. 
tients. This privilege is ſtill enjoyed by all per- 
fons of that profeſſion. . | 

The parliament of the year 1515, paſſed many 
falutary acts; among others, a ſumptuary law w:z 
enacted againſt the exceſſive expence of apparel; 
aud the dreſs of every degree among the laity was 
regulated. Another act confirmed and made per- 
petual the ſtatute of the third of this reign, con- 
cerning the maintenance of archery and ſhooting in 
long-bows. I am inclined to believe, with lord 
Herbert, that this precaution chicfly tended to ex- 
erciſe the common people, whom the conveniency 
of calivers, or hand-guns, then in uſe, was apt to 
render idle and effeminate. Another act was made 
for regulating the wages of artificers and farmers 


þ - 
ſervants ; and another for encouragement of huſ- 


bandry. Another act was made, for regulating 
the manner of manufacturing woollen cloth, and a 
ſevere penalty impoſed upon ary perſon that ſhould 
export Norfolk woo! out of the kingdom. Thoſe 
acts concerning the woollen trade were at this time 
abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe of the diſreputation 


which the faults in that trade had brought upon 
Engliſh cloths in foreign countries, 


Bur the moſt remarkable a& of this parliament 
was for remedying an abuſe become frequent, from 
the great hurry the members of the houſe of com- 


mons were generally in for returning into the 


country before the cloſe of the ſeffions: it was 
therefore provided, that ſuch members who ſhall, 
abſeat them- 
ſelves from their duty, ſhall forfeit all their wages 


to which they are entitled from their conſtituents. 


From this act it appears, that the practice of pay- 
ing wages, viz. four ſhillings to a knight of the 
ſhire, and two ſhillings at leaſt to a burgeſs, a day, 
be ſides travelling expences, was ſtill continued, and 
punctually obſerved. But it is remarkable we know 
of no coercive power upon the face of this act, 
which the houſe of commons before this time had 
over its own members; and the act itſelf eſtabliſhes 
no other penalty againſt thoſe who ſhould abſent 
themſelves even without leave from the houſe, be- 
ſides the loſs of their wages. This, however, is 
no argument that the houſe might not exercile 
a compulſatory power, by ordering ſuch members 
into cuſtody; though it is a very ſtrong reaſon tor 
thinking, that the payment of their wages was 
then by law ſo much a debt from the conſtituents, 
that, let the behaviour of the repreſentative, after 
choſen, be what it would, it might be levied by him. 

The parliament of 1523 took the ſtate of the 


coinage into conſideration. It was found 7 
the 


1 


the increaſe of trade demanded a greater circulation 
of money, than the current ſpecic of that time could 
effect; it was therefore enacted, * That coiners 
who make money in any mint in England, ſhould 
coin of every hundred pounds of gold, twenty 
ounds into half angels, or pieces of forty pence; 
and of every hundred pounds worth of bullion, 
late, or ſilver, a certain pirtion into groats, two- 
nces, pence, and farthings : the farthings to have 
a different make from the half: penny; that they 
who bring lels than one hundred pounds in bullion, 
or plate, ro the mint, ſhall have the tenth part 
thereof in haif-pence or farthings; and yet this ſhall 
not extend to the mint-maſters of York, Durham, 
or Canterbury.” By another ſtature it was enacted, 
« That all in the king's fervice in war, might 
alienate their lands for the performance of their 
wills; and if any of them died in the king's ſer- 
vice in war, his tcoffees or executors ſhould have 
wardihip of his heirs and lands.” This gave a new 
blow to what ſtill remained of the feodal inſtitution, 
as it left the barons and great tenants at farther li- 
berty to indulge theirfull enjoyment, at the expence 
of their eſtates, of all the luxuries now introduced 
by the extenſion of commerce and the increaſe of 
coin, Thus many of thole great poſſeſſions, which, 
ever fince the Conqueſt or ſoon after, had gone 
from father to fon in the lame deſcent, came now 
into the hands of commoners, and thereby the 
yitem of property was almoſt daily and hourly 
altered. 

The parliament which fat in the year 1530, 

paſſed ſeveral acts relating to the clergy, which we 
have mentioned in their proper places; belides 
winch, ſeveral acts paſſed of a civil nature; in par- 
ticular one act, by which all ſervants embezzling 
goods to the value of forty ſhillings and upwards, 
Within their maſters houſcs, were adjudged to be 
guilty of felony; and the goods, after conviction, 
were ordered to be returned to the rightful 
owners. Another act was made for prohibiting the 
exportation of braſs; probably with a view to en- 
couraze the making of great guns. Several re- 
gulutions about forcign tradeſmen likewiſe paſſed 
in this parliament, and they were ſubjected ro 
the ſame taxes and dutics with natural-born ſub- 
jects, 
: In 1532, the twenty-fourth of this king, it was 
enacted by the parliament, that none ſhould have 
the bench of his recourſe to his ordinary, excepting 
thoſe in holy orders, and even they were to give ſe- 
curity for their good behaviour. The act, however, 
did not extend to thoſe, who, being attainted of 
telony or murder, are afterwards admitted to the 
benefit of clergy, and fo delivered to the ordi- 
nary; but the ordinary, having ſuch a perſon in 
his cuſtody, might, if he pleated, diſcharge him- 
felt of the ſame, by degrading him, and ſending 
him to the King's Bench. 

By another act in the ſame ſeſſion, the places 
where jails ought to be built and kept, were pointed 
out: the juſtices of the peace, in their reſpective 
counties, had the power of taxing the inhabitants to- 
wards building the jail, and of appointing collectors 
for railing the money for the lame. Another act was 
made againſt falſe verdicts, by which a writ of at- 
taint was followed againſt every juror giving ſuch 
verdict; and the jury, it found guilty, was each 
man to forfeit twenty pounds, one half to go to the 
king, and the other to the party that ſueth. 
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Another act provided for the importation of all 
French wines by the king's natural ſubjects, Engliſh» 
Iriſh, or Welſh ; and that no ſuch wines ſhould be 
imported berween the laſt day of September and 
the ſecond day of February : ic was farther enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould retail French wine for above 
one penny the pint, and malmſey and ſack for one 
ſhilling the gallon. Another excellent act was 
made, extending the ſtatute of the ſtaple (which 
was befor- confined between merchant and mer- 
chant, and only for the merchandize of the ſtaple) 
to the reſt of the King's ſubjects: and this, ſays 
lord Herbert, not only enlarged contracts, but 
ſtrengthened the ſinews of them. 

By another act, another terrible grievance which 
the ſubjects laboured under from the clergy's power, 
was removed. It ſeems (as the preamble of the act 
recites) that it had been a common practice to 
cite people, upon fictitious and ſurmiſed cauſes, trom 
the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, to the 
Arches, Audience, and other high courts of the 
archbiſhops; and upon their not attending, to 
lay them under excommunication, or ſuſpenſion 
from divine ſervice; it was therefore provided, that 
no ſuch citation ſhould take place, bur in caſes ſpe- 
cihed by the ſtatute. | 

Another act declared all feoffments of lands to 
the uſe of the church, to be void; and that all aſ- 
ſurances of lands to churches, communities, or 
companies of any kinds, were as prejudicial to the 
lords ſuperiors of ſuch lands, as if they were alie- 
nated in mortmain. 

Several other acts paſſed in this parliament, 
equally beneficial, though not ſo extenſive, in their 
nature : which were all allowed of by Henry, that 
he might ſtrengthen his own power againſt the 
clergy, and ſtrike the greater terror into the court 
of Rome. 

In 1534, the parliament paſſed an act, giving 
power to the chancellor to ſettle the price of 
victuals; and all exportation of corn or cattle was 
prohibited, excepting to the Engliſh dominions 
abroad. By another act, all thoſe who, being re- 
oularly indicted, ſhall ſtand mute to prevent the 
courſe of law, are deprived of the benefit of clergy. 
Another act was made to prevent the abuſe of 
converting tillage into paſturage, eſpecially for 
ſheep: in the preamble of the act, great com- 
plaints are made againſt this practice, which raiſed 
the rents, and enhanced the prices of every thing; 
it was therefore enacted, © that no man ſhould 
have in his farmed lands above two thouſand ſheep; 
yet that every temporal perſon may keep upon his 
inkeritance as many as he will : ſecondly, that no 
man ſhall take and hold above two farms at once; 
and thoſe to be in the ſame pariſh, upon certain 
penalties there ſet down.” 

By another act it appears, that the legiſlature 
thought it became them to rake into conſideration 
the ſtate of printing: an act had been made lo far 
back as the reign of Richard III. for importing 
books, both printed and manuſcript; according 
to the preamble of this act, made in Henry's reign, 
there were but few printers within this realm in the 
reign of Richard III. who were cunning and ex- 
pert in the ſaid ſcience and craft of printing; but 
there being now great numbers of that kind, the 
ſaid act of Richard III. was repealed; and, jor the 
encouragement both of printers and book- binders, 


it was provided that no man ſhould buy books which 
5 2 were 
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were brought from beyond ſeas to fell again, if 
they were bound : that no man ſhall buy books by 
retail, brought from beyond ſeas; and that the 
prices of books, increaſed to a miſerable rate, were 
to be qualified by the king's great officers of ſtate, 
or the juſtices, or any two of them. Several other 
acts, not relating to the buſineſs of the Reforma- 
tion, were likewiſe paſſed for the benefit of the 
ſubject, but are too immaterial to be mentioned 
here. 

The parliament of 1536, undertook and brought 
abour the union of England with Wales, in the 
manner we have related in the hiſtory of this reign; 
and, in order to introduce a general uniformity, 
Juſtices of the peace, with like powers as they have 
in England, were appointed by the lord chancellor 
of England in the county-palatine of Cheſter, and 
the other counties already mentioned. By another, 
the inhuman foreſt-laws were taken away, By an- 
other, it was enacted, that no perſon, from the firſt of 
July, 1536, ſhould have power and authority to 
pardon or remit treaſons, murders, manſlaughters, or 
any felons, or their acceſſaries, in any part of Eng- 
land, Wales, or the Marches of the ſame: that like- 
wiſe none ſhould make juſtices of oyer, juſtices of 
afſize, juſtices of peace, or juſtices of jail-delivery; 
but they ſhould be made by the king's letters pa- 
tent; and that all original writs, and all manner of 
indiftments of treaſon, felony, and treſpaſs, and all 
manner of treſpaſs, ſhould be made in the king's 
name; and things done againſt the king's peace, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to be done againſt the king's 

eace, and not againſt the peace of any other perſon. 
Bur, notwithſtanding the generality of thoſe acts, 
a great many privileges ſtill continued to the pro- 
prietors of lordſhips. 

It appears that there was as yet in England no 
determined method eſtabliſned by the municipal 
law for the trial of pirates, who were left to the 
forms of the civil law, which did not admit any 
one to be put to death without firſt confeſſing their 
offences, and required more ſtrict proof of the fact 
than the nature of the offence would admit of: by 
this means great numbers of offenders had eſcaped; 
and thoſe who were convicted, were often put to 
the torture for confeſſion : but it was now enacted, 
that they ſhould be judged by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the King, and in the ſame manner as if 
their offences had been committed on land; and 
that no benefit of clergy ſhould be allowed the 
criminal : the act, however, very properly made a 
diſtinction between pirates, and thoſe who took 
things through neceſſity, upon the ſea; the ſaid 
things, viz. proviſions, materials, or utenſils for 
navigating the ſhip, to be paid for, if taken on 
this ſide the ſtreights of Morocco (Gibraltar, I ſup- 
poſe) in four months; and if on the other ſide, in 
twelve. Another act was made in favour of the 
breed of Engliſn horſes; and a penalty impoſed 
upon thoſe who, having parks, did not keep mares 
thirteen hands, and ſtallions fourteen hands high. 
Several regulations were likewiſe made concerning 
the form for ſuing for the gifts and grants made 
under the king's ſign manual. The king, likewiſe, 
in this ſeſſion, carried, in part, his former deſign 
of voiding private deeds made in prejudice of the 
right of wardſhip : it was likewiſe enacted, that no 
lands ſhould paſs by bargain and ſale, but that 
o_ was by writing indented, ſealed, and en- 
rolled. 
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We have now the title of the firſt law ever made 
in England relating to bankrupts, in the thirty. 
fourth year of Henry VIII. viz. © the lord-chancel. 
lor, treaſurer, &c. ſhall rake order with bankrupts 
bodies, lands, and goods, for the payment of their 
debts.“ But there was a farther regulation made 
in this act by the thirteenth of Elizabeth. 

We now come to the time when intereſt, or uſe 
for money lent, and in thoſe days always known 
by the name of Ulury, was firſt ſettled in England 
by law. It was a ſtatute of 37 Henry VIII. cap ix. 
entitled, How offenders in uſury ſhall be puniſhed. 
Before chis time (ſays the judicious Joſiah Child) 
there was no law for limiting the rate of intereſt; 
there was little trade; and as little money, in the 
nation, wherefore every man took ſuch an intereſt 
for what money he could put out, as he could get; 
which in ſundry inſtances (to be found in hiltory 
here and there) was, before this time, higher than 
ten per cent. as partly appears from the — ex- 
preſſions in this law, the preamble of which ſays, 
that ſundry ſtatutes have been made for the 
avoiding and puniſhing of ufury, being a thin 


unlawful [and yet, with the fame breath, thele 


lawgivers eſtabliſhed it; for this was the church's 
opinion in thole times, though never uniformly 
put in practice], of other corrupt bargains, ſhiefts, 
and cheviſances; which ſtatuces are ſo obſcure and 
dark in intent [ſo framed on purpole to leave room 
to avoid the penalties; whilſt, in general words (to 
pleaſe the clergy), it was declared ſinful], and are 
of ſo little force, that by reaſon whereof little or no 
puniſhment hath enſued to the offenders of the 
ſame; for reformation whereof (ſays this preamble 
gravely), be it enacted, that all former ſtatutes con- 
cerning uſury, ſhiefts, &c. all forfeitures and penal- 
ties concerning the ſame be henceforth utterly void. 


Taxes in the Reign of HENRY VIII. 


In his fourth year, in a parliament at Weſtmin- 
{ter, were granted to the king two fifteenths of the 
temporalty, and two tenths of the clergy; and 
head- money, of every duke ten marks, an carl five 
pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight four marks, 
and every man valued at eight hundred pounds in 
goods, to pay four marks, and fo after that rate till 
him that was valued art forty ſhillings, and he paid 
twelve pence; and every man and woman of fit- 
teen years and upwards, four pence. 

In his ſixteenth year a parliament was holden, 
wherein divers ſubſidies were granted to the king, 
towards the charges of his wars in France. 

In his fourteenth year, order was taken by cardinal 
Wolſey, that the true value of all men's ſubſtance 
might be known, and would have had every man 
ſworn to give an account of his worth, and re- 
quired a tenth part thereof towards the king's 
charges in the then war, as the ſpiritualty had 
granted a fourth part: this the Londoners thought 
very hard, and thereupon were excuſed taking an 
oath, and were allowed to bring in their bills up- 
on their honeſties. But when all was done, after 
much labouring by the cardinal, the clergy grant- 
ed one half of their yearly ſpiritual revenues for five 
years; and the temporalty, two ſhillings in the 

und, from twenty pounds and upwards; and 
from forty ſhillings to twenty pounds, of every ten- 
ty ſhillings twelve pence; and under forty ſhil- 
lings, of every head, of ſixteen years and upwards, 
four pence, to be paid in every two years. 


*In 


In his ſixteenth year, the cardinal; of his own 
head, attempted by commiſſion to draw the people 
to pay the lixth part of every man's ſubſtance in 
plate or money; but this was generally oppoſed, 
and cauſed inſurrections in ſeveral counties, which 
coming to the king's knowlege, he utterly diſ- 
avowed it, and blamed the cardinal extremely for 
attempting it. . 

In his twenty- fourth year, in a parliament then 
held, a fifteenth was granted to the king, towards 
his charges in erecting fortifications againſt Scot- 


d. 

E his thirty-firſt year, a ſubſidy of two ſhillings 
in the pound upon lands, and twelve upon goods, 
with four fifteenths, were granted to the king, to- 
wards his charges in making bulwarks. 

In his thirty- fifth year, a ſubſidy was granted, to 
be paid in three years; every Engliſhman being 
worth, in goods, twenty ſhillings and upwards to 
five pounds, to pay four pence of every pound; from 
five pounds to ten pounds, eight pence; from ten 
pounds to twenty pounds, ſixteen pence; and from 
twenty pounds and upwards, of every pound two 
ſhillings : ſtrangers, as well denizens as others, be- 
ing inhabitants, to pay double. And for lands, 
every Engliſhman paid eight pence of the pound, 
from twenty ſhillings to five pounds; from five 
pounds to ten pounds, ſixteen pence; from ten 
pounds to twenty pounds, two ſhillings; and from 
twenty pounds and upwards, of every pound three 
ſhillings: ſtrangers double. The clergy, fix ſhil- 
lings in every pound of benefices; and every prieſt 
having no benefice, but an annual ſtipend, fix 
ſhillings and eight pence yearly, during. three 


years, 
A Very neceſſary ſtatute was made the ſecond 
and third of Edward VI. cap. xv. „for 
reſtraining the ſellers of all manner of proviſion in 
England, from combining together not to ſell but 
at a fixed price; and alſo for reſtraining workmen 
and labourers not to make or do their work but 
at a fixed price; or to do but a certain work in a 
day, or not to work but at certain hours.” A 
clauſe, wiſely intended, was added to this act, li- 
cenſing all manner of workmen relating to building 
of houſes, &c. to follow their occupation in all cities 
and towns corporate, although they did notlive there- 
in, nor were free of ſuch corporations: but this clauſe 
was repealed by a ſtatute of the third and fourth of 
this king, cap. xx. plainly (as appears) by the inter- 
polition of the city of London, who repreſented 
that being the king's chamber and moſt ancient 
city of this realm, the artificers and craftſmen of the 
arts, crafts, and myſteries aforeſaid, were at great 
colts and charges, as well in bearing and paying 
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taxes, tallages, ſubſidies, ſcot, lot, and other 


charges, as well to the king's majeſty as to the ſaid 
city, and to many and ſundry triumphs and other 
times for the king's honour; and that if foreigners 
li. e. non-freemen] ſhould come and work among 
them within the liberties of the ſaid city, contrary 
to their ancient privileges, the ſame ſhould be a 
greatdecay of learning, and the impoveriſhment and 
driving away of the freemen, being artificers of the 
crafts and myſteries aforeſaid, within the ſaid city; 
for reformation whereof, the ſaid clauſe is hereby 
repealed entirely.” So that the reaſons for this re- 
peal are expreſſed as above only in reſpect to Lon- 
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don, yet the repeal being general, took in all other 
corporations, cities, and towns; and ſo it remains to 
our own times, contrary to the opinion of moſt 
wiſe and judicious men. By cap. iii. of the ſaid 
ſecond and third year of king Edward VI. for re- 
gulating the purveyors for the king's houſhold, 
poſt-horſes are therein fixed at one penny per mile. 

In the third and fourth of king Edward VI. there 
was an act of parliament paſſed (cap. ii.) with many 
well-contrived clauſes for preventing of frauds in 
the woollen manufactures in England, ſuch as for 
the clothier's ſeal on his cloth, againſt over- ſtretch- 
ing the cloths, for the well drying of cloth, alio 
for the well dyeing of wool to be converted into 
cloth, or into hats or caps; alſo for preventing the 
putting any deceitful thing upon cloth, ſuch as 
flocks, chalk, flour, ſtarch, &c. nor to uſe iron 
cards in the rowing of cloths ; alſo for juſt mea- 
ſuring of cloths: for all which purpoſes overſeers 
are directed to be annually appointed, not only in 
corporation-towns, by the chief magiſtrates, joint- 
ly with the wardens, &c. of the clothworkers, but 
in towns, villages, and hamlets not incorporated, 
by the juſtices of the peace, jointly with the cloth- 
workers; which overſeers ſhall, at leaſt once in 
every quarter of a year, or as often as they think 
needful, viſit clothiers, drapers, dyers, and preſ- 
ſers houſes, ſhops, &c. to which overſeers one 
moiety is hereby given of all the forfeitures and 
penalties of this act, and the other to the king, 
&c. All which evidently ſhews the care of the le- 
giſlature for that manufacture, and alſo that it was 
at this time univerſally ſpread all over the king- 
dom, and in a flouriſhing condition. 

Notwithſtanding all which favourable laws for re- 
gulating the Engliſh woollen manufacture, we have 
another ſtatute, anno 1552 (5 and 6 Edward VI.) 
for the very ſame ends and purpoſes, to which we 
refer the curious reader. 

We have ſeen, under the year 1515, a ſtatute 
for aſcertaining the length, breadth, and weight of 
certain Engliſh woollen cloths; as alſo another 
more ample ſtatute, anno 1549, for more fully re- 
gulating the different kinds of them: in this year, 
1552, we have another ſtill more extenſive law for 
the ſame purpoſe (5 and 6 Edward VI. cap. vi.) 
wherein the woollen manufactures of all the diffe- 
rent counties of England and Wales are aſcertain- 
ed with reſpect to length, breadth, weight, &c. 
whereby all former ſtatutes concerning this ſubject 
are repealed. Yet, as perfect as this ſtatute might 
then be thought, there were many more ſuble- 
quent ones made on the ſame ſubject, not only for 
aſcertaining the true dimenſions and weight of thoſe 
cloths, but for diſcovering and reſtraining many 
frauds and irregularities therein; the full recital of 
which would be both tireſome and unprofitable to 
the generality of readers; ſuch as are defirous of 
peruſing them, may conſult the ſtatute-books. _ 

By cap. xxiv. of the ſaid 5 and 6 Edward VL 
there is another monopolizing act relating to the 
making of felt hats and thrummed hats, coverlets, 
and dornecks (i. e. diaper linen), though ſome- 
what more more moderate than that in favour of 
the city of York ; for whereas, by the ſtatute 
made in the year 1544, the manufacture of co- 
verlets was abſolutely confined to that city alore, 
excluſive of all other parts whatever of that county, 
this law now before us only confines the makir g 
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of Norwich, and to corporate or market-towns of 
that county. 

By a ſtatute of the ſeventh and laſt year of king 
Edward VI. cap. v. „I. The prices of wines are 
fixed thus; Gaſcony and Guienne at eight pence 
per gallon ; and Rochelle wine at four pence per 
gallon ; nor ſhould any other wines be fold at an 
higher price than twelve pence per gallon, on for- 
feiture of five pounds. This ſtatute is ſaid, in 
the preamble, to be enacted for the avoiding of 
many inconveniences, much evil rule, and com- 
mon reſort of miſruled perſons, uſed and frequented 
in many taverns, of late newly ſet up in back lanes, 
corners, and ſuſpicious places, both in London 
and other towns and villages. 

II. The next claule enacts, that none but ſuch 
as can ſpend a thouſand marks, or elſe, laſtly, ſhall 
be the ton of a duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, or 
baron of the realm, ſhall have in his houle any 
veſſel of the ſaid wines, for his family's uſe, ex- 
ceeding ten gallons, on forfeiture of ten pounds. 

III. Nor ſhall any perſon keep a tavern retailing 
of the ſaid wines, uniels licenſed, and that only in ci- 
ties, towns-corporate, boroughs, port-towns, or mar- 
ket- towns, or in the towns of Graveſend, Sitting- 
bourn, Tuxford, and Bagſhot, on the forfeiture 
of ten pounds: and there ſhall be but two taverns 
for retailing wines in every city or town, except in 
London, which may have torty taverns, in York 
eight taverns, in Norwich four, in Weſtminſter 
three, in Briſtol fix, in Lincoln three, in Hull 
four, in Shrewſbury three, in Exeter four, in Sa- 
liſbury three, in Gloceſter tour, in Weſtcheſter four, 
in Hereford three, in Worceſter three, in South- 
ampton three, in Canterbury four, in Ipſwich 
three, in Wincheſter three, in Oxford three, in 
Cambridge four, in Colcheſter three, in Newcaſtle 
upon 1yne four. By this limitation it may be 
© thought a pretty near gueſs may be made at the 
comparative magnitude of cities and towns, allow- 
ances being made for towns ſituated on very pub- 
lic roads; yet chis matter is nevertheleſs ſtill very 
uncertain. 

« IV. None of the ſaid taverns ſhall retail wines 
to be ſpent or drank within their reſpective houſes. 

„M. Merchants may uſe in their own houſes (but 
not to ſell) ſuch wines as they ſhall import; alſo 
high-ſheriffs, magiſtrates of cities and towns, and 
inhabitants of fortified towns, may keep veſſels of 
wine for their own conſumption only.“ 

As extraordinary as ſeveral parts of this ſtatute 
may appear to ſome of us at this time, they 
may be pretty well accounted for, not only 
from the ſobriety, poverty, and ſimplicity of 
that age, compared with ours, but alſo from the 
unſettled and tumultuous diſpoſition of a great 
part of the people, thoſe eſpecially who adhered to 
the old religion, and thoſe allo who excited commo- 
tions in molt counties againſt incloſures; yet, with 
reſpect to the limited number of taverns, in ſeve- 
ral of the fore-ramed towns, we cannot now per- 
haps altogether clearly judge or determine the pro- 
portion of the magnitude of thoſe places there- 
from ; for inſtance, Cambridge is allowed four and 
Oxford but three taverns; nor ſome other points 
relating to this act. 


Taxes in the Reign of EDWARD VI. 


In no king's reign were ever more parliaments 
for the time, nor fewer ſubſidies. The greateſt was 
- | 
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in his laſt year, when there was but one ſub. 
dy, with two fiftcenths and tenths, granted by the 
temporalty, and a ſubſidy by the clergy. And 
indeed, to ſhew how loth this king was to lay im- 
politions upon his people, this may be a ſufficient 
argument, that, though he was much in debt, yet 
he choſe rather to negociate a loan of money from 
the people of the Low Countries, at the intereſt of 
fourteen per cent. per ann. But his way of raiſin 

money was bylelling the chantry-lands and religious 
houſes, granted him by parliament z and by eg. 
quiring atter all church goods, either remaining or 
embezzled, as jewels, gold and ſilver chalices, 
ready money, copes, _ other veſtments, reſerv- 
ing to every church one chalice and one coverin 

for the communion-table, the reſt to be applied to 
his own benefit. He allo raiſed money by enquir- 
ing after offences of officers in great places: on 
enquiry one Beaumont, maſter of the Rolls, bein 

convicted of many crimes, ſurrendered: all his of- 
fices, lands, and goods, into the king's hands. Alſo 
one Whalley, receiver of Yorkſhire, being fougd 
a delinquent, ſurrendered his office, and paid a 
great fine beſides. Allo the lord Paget, chancel- 
lor of the duchy of Lancaſter, conſcious that he had 
ſold the king's lands and timber woods without 
commiſſion, and had applied the king's ſtores to 
his own uſe, for theſe and other offences, ſurrender- 
ed his office, and was fined four thouſand pounds, 


which he paid in hand. One thing more was done 


in his time, for raifing of money; twenty thouſand 
pounds weight of bullion was appointed to be 
made. ſo much baſer, that the king might gain 
thereby one hundred and forty thouſand pounds, 


. 


WE have ſcen, under the year 1285, that the 
firſt ſtatutes made in England for widening 
the roads between market-towns, was made purely 
for the prevention of robberies, without the leaſt 
hint therein of the benefit to ariſe thereby to carri- 
ages, On account of commerce, of which there was 
but very little at that time. 

From that time we meet with nothing relating to 
that ſubje& (except the paving the ſuburbs about 
London, &c.) till king Henry VIII's reign, in 
which there are four ſtatutes, viz. two for the al- 
tering or removing certain roads (annis 14 & 15, 
cap. vi.) in the Weald of Kent, and (anno 26, 
cap. vii.) in the deep ways of Suſſex ; both which 
have been already taken notice of, under the year 
15243 a third, tor mending a lane near Cheſter ; 
and a fourth for the repair of bridges, and high- 
ways at the ends of bridges; neither of which two 
did we think worthy of animadverſion. But com- 
merce beginning to increaſe conſiderably in the 
reign of his daughter Mary, whereby the old roads 
became much more frequented by heavy carriages, 
an act, of 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, anno 1555 
(cap. viii.) takes notice, that the highways were 
then very noiſome and tedious to travel in, and 
dangerous to all carriages ; wherefore it was now 
enacted (and is till in force), that every pariſh 
ſhould annually ele& two ſurveyors of the high- 
ways, to ſee that the pariſhioners, according to their 
lands, abilitics, farms, &c. ſend their carts, horſes, 
men, tools, &c. four days in every year, for mend- 
ing the roads.” So that this is properly the firſt 
general ſtatute made for mending the roads, ex- 
; tending 


| E 4 
ing to all England and Wales, by the labour 

— * of — reſpective pariſh alone; and 
on that bottom alone we find in all ſix ſtatutes re- 
lating to this ſubject in queen Mary's reign, nine- 
teen in queen Elizabeth's, and one in king James I's 
reign; after which there were none of this kind 
till king Charles II's Reſtoration. The ſaid pa- 
rochial means for keeping the roads in repair were 
found, in molt caſes, tolerably effectual, till after 
the Reſtoration of Charles II. when the vaſt in- 
creaſe of the nation's commerce and manufactures, 
and of the capital city of London, with the conco- 
mitent increaſe of luxury, brought in ſuch a num- 
ber of heavy-wheeled carriages on our roads, as 
rendered it by degrees impracticable in molt caſes 
for pariſhes entirely to keep their own part of the 
roads in tolerable condition, more eſpecially in the 
counties near London, and in the manutacturing 
counties. This has introduced the more equitable 
and effectual method of tolls payable at number. | 
teſs toll-gates (called turnpikes) by the identical | 
wearers of thoſe roads alone: and many ſubſequent 
local ſtatutes have been made for thoſe ends, and | 
alſo ſeveral general ones for limiting the weight of 
waggon-loads, the breadth of wheel-rims, called | 
fellies, the number of horſes, &c. And thus 
much we thought ſufficient to ſerve for a ſummary 
hiſtory of the laws relating to the roads of England, 
fo as not to have much occaſion to name them any 
more in this work. | | 
What we have here ſaid, concerning a ſummary 
hiſtoryof the keeping the roads or highways of Eng- 
land in repair, may alſo be partly applied to the 
ſubject of deepening rivers, and meliorating havens 
or harbours oꝶ the ſea-coaſts, With refpeet to the 
former, we have ſeen that the firſt inſtance thereof 
in the ſtatute book, is that of the third of Henry VI. 
(cap. v.) for deepening the river Lea from the 
town of Ware to London, an. 1424; and that in 
his ninth year (cap. ix.) for the ſame end: after 
which we find none, either for rivers or for havens, 
till the reign of Henry VIII. who repaired and for- 
tified ſeveral harbours ; for that of 4 Henry VII. 
for preſerving the river Thames, relates merely to 
the fiſhing therein; and that of the eleventh of the 
fame king, for removing wears and engines from 
Southampton harbour, was for the like purpoſe ; 
but we find no more ſtatutes of either kind till ; 
Elizabeth's reign, ſome of which, as alſo ſubſe- 
quent ones, we may perhaps think it neceſſary to 
take a more particular notice of, in their reſpeCtive 
places; as alſo for bridges over rivers. 


Taxxs in the Reign of Queen Mazyv. 


Queen Mary began with a rare example, for in 
the firſt year of her reign, ſhe remitted, by procla- 
mation, the ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound of 
land, and two ſhillings in the pound of goods 
granted in the laſt parliament of king Edward VI. 

In her ſecond year, in a parliament then holden, 
was granted to the king and queen a ſubſidy of the 
laity, from five pounds to ten pounds, of eight 
pence in the pound; from ten pounds to twenty 
pounds, of twelve pence in the pound; and from 
twenty pounds and upwards, of ſixteen pence in 


the pound; all ſtrangers to pay double: and the ins m 5 
| our own ſhipping and, mariners: as * I, By per- 


clergy, ſix ſhillings in the pound. If this were all, 
en, upon the matter, in all her time there came 
no new charge upon her people: for one ſubſidy 


remitted, and one received, made but even, 


foreign ſhips ſhall carry any goods coaſtwiſe, from 
| 6 A 
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In her laſt year ſhe borrowed twenty thouſand 


pounds of the city of London, at the rate of twelve 
per cent. per annum. | 


ELIZABETH. 


T* the fifth year of Elizabeth (cap. iii) was the 
firſt ſtatute enacted in England for the relief of 
the poor: for whereas all other acts of parliament 
were only on the foot of voluntary contributions for 
the poor, reſting or depending upon the charitable 
devotion of the people, which method had not an- 
ſwered the intended purpoſe, or prevented common 
beggars from multiplying every where, it was now 
therefore found neceſſary to go a ſtep farther. It 
1s certain that the ſuppreſſion of the convents had 
not a little increaſed this diſorder; thoſe houſes 
having been a great relief to the poor of their own 


lands, and in their neighbourhood, to whom not 


only their kitchens, but their granaries, were ever 
open; more eſpecially in times of dearth; when, 


| therefore, the church-lands were ſold by Henry 


VIII. at very eaſy purchaſes, it was then declared 
to be for enabling the buyers to keep up that 
wonted hoſpitality, which, however, they greatly 
neglected to do; yet ſtill there was no compulſory 
law till now. This act, therefore, after . directing 
poor and impotent perſons of every pariſh to be 
felieved of that which every perſon will, of their 
rr give weekly, to be gathered by collectors, 
and diſtributed to the poor, ſo as none of them 
ſhall go, or fir, openly begging; (now comes the 
compultory clauſe) and if any pariſhioner fhall obſti- 
nately refuſe to pay reaſonably towards the re- 
lief of the ſaid poor, or ſhall diſcourage others, 
then the juſtices of the peace, at their quarter- 
ſeſſions, may tax him at a reaſonable weekly ſum; 


which if he refuſes to pay, they may commit him 


to priſon: yet, where the pariſhioners have more 
poor than they can relieve, the juſtices may licence 
ſo many of their poor as they ſhall think proper, to 
beg in one or more hundreds of their reſpective 
counties. Laſtly, beggars in any other place than 
where legally licenced, were to be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the laws of vagabonds.“ "of 
The next ſtatute of the ſame ſeſſion of parlia, 
ment (viz. cap. iv.) entitled A repeal of ſo much 
of former ſtatutes as concern the hiring, keeping; 
departing, working, or order of ſervants, labourers, 
&c. and a declaration who ſhall be compelled to 
ſerve in handicrafts, and whom in huſbandry, and 
their ſeveralduries, &c.” gives the ſubſtance of many 
former laws, with their imperfections, contrariety, 
and remarks, andobſerves = the wagesaſcertained 
in many of thoſe acts of parliament were now be- 
come inſufficient, by reaſon of the advanced prices 
of all neceſſaries ſince thoſe times; yet, large 
and comprehenſive as this act is (and too much 
of it is ſtill in force) there are ſundry ſubſe- 
uent ſtatutes, both in this and ſucceeding reigns, 
for the regulation of diſputes between maſters 
and their ſervants, apprentices, and labourers, con- 


cerning their wages, time of labour, &c. 
The next law (cap. v.) of that 


year, entitled 
00 Cgaſticutions for the maintenance of the navy, 
&c." contains many good clauſes for encouraging 


mitting herrings, and other fiſh caught upon our 
coaſts, to be exported duty-free, II. That no 


_ 
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any one Engliſh port to another. III. Wines and 


teaching, writing, or open ſpeech, noti 
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woad ſhall be imported from France in Engliſh 
ſhipping alone (with ſome inconſiderable excep- 
tions.) IV. That, as well for the maintaining of 
ſhipping, the increaſe of fiſhermen and mariners, 
and the repairing of port-towns, as for the ſparing 
and increaſe of the fleſh victuals of this realm, it 
ſhall not be lawful for any to eat fleſh on Wedneſ- 
day and Saturdays, on the penalty of three pounds 
for each offence, excepting caſes of ſickneſs; and 
alſo thoſe by ſpecial licences to be obtained [this 
purely political faſting from fleſh meat was partly 
altered by cap. ii. 27 Eliz. by leaving out Wedneſ- 
day; yet the victuallers were to utter no fleſh in 
Lent, nor on Fridays and Saturdays]; for which 
faid licence obtained by peers, they were to. pay 
one pound fix ſhillings Al four pence to the poor's 
box of the pariſh; knights and their wives, thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence; and others, fix ſhil- 
lings and eight pence each: but no licence was to 
extend to the eating of beef [on theſe days] at any 
time of the year [this ſhews, that in thote days, 
black cattle were deemed ſcarce]; nor to the eat- 
ing of veal, in any year, from Michaelmas to the 
firſt day of May. But becauſe (adds the ſtatute) 
no perſon ſhall misjudge the intent of this ſtatute, 
be it enacted, that whoſoever ſhall, by preaching, 
1 that any 
eating of fleſh, or forbearing of fleſh, mentioned in 
this ſtatute, is of any neceſſity for ſaving the ſoul of 
man, or that it is the ſervice of God, otherwiſe 
than as other polite laws are and be, then ſuch per- 
ſons ſhall be puniſhed as ſpreaders of falſe news 
ought to be.” 
In the following year the parliament, aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter, among others, paſſed the follow- 
ing acts, viz. I. An act againſt holding or maintain- 
ing the authority of the biſhop of Rome. II. That 
no one ſhall procure a falſe witneſs, upon the pe- 
nalty of forty pounds; nor any one be a falſe wit- 
neſs, upon the penalty of twenty pounds, and ſix 
months impriſonment. III. An act making the 


clipping and waſting of coin treaſon. IV. That any 


perſon who ſhall be ſeen or found in the company 
of Egyptians [gypſies], ſhall be deemed felons. 
V. An act for the due execution of the act De 
excommunicato capiendo.“ VI. An act for tranſ- 
lating the Bible and Common Prayer Book into 
Welſh. VII. An act to eſtabliſh and confirm the 
queen's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs. The 
work of Reformation, which, with ſeveral interrup- 
tions, had been carrying on above thirty years, 
was in a great meaſure completed, and the articles 
of the church of England ſettled by the convoca- 
tion, and reduced to the number of thirty- nine, as 
they ſtand at this day. | 
The parliament which was diſſolved on the 


twenty-ſccond of January, 1567, made the follow- 


ing acts: I. An act declaring the making and con- 
fecrating of biſhops within this realm, to be good, 
orderly, and lawful. II. That no man ſhall ſend 
any rams, ſheep, or lambs, alive, out of the realm, 
npon pain, for the firſt offence, of forfeiture of all 


his goods, and one year's impriſonment; and for 
the ſecond, of being declared a felon. III. That 


cut-purſes and pickpockets ſhall not have benefit of 
clergy. IV. Whereas there was but one ſheriff for 
Surry and Suſſex, one for Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, 
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one for Somerſet and Dorſerſhire, one for Warwick 
and Leiceſterſhire, one for Nottingham and Derby. 
ſhire, one for Oxford and Berkſhire ; it was ordered 
that, for the future (the year 1567 being the firſt) 

___ of theſe counties ſhould have a ſheriff reſpec. 
tively. | 
In the year 1571, the fourteenth of Elizabeth's 
reign, was paſſed the famous act for the maintain. 
ing the queen's title, of which we have given the 
ſubſtance, in our hiſtory of that reign*. The other 
acts made in this parliament are little worth notice, 
if we except one relating to the clergy, by which 
it is enacted, ** that no eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall 
be admitted to any benefice with cure, except he 
be twenty-three years of age at leaſt, and ſhall firſt 
ſubſcribe the articles of religion, in preſence of the 
ordinary, and, within two months after induction, 
read the ſame in his pariſh-church, in the time of 
common prayer, and declare his unfeigned aſſent 
thereunto, and all this upon pain of deprivation. 
That no one ſhall retain a benefice with cure, be- 
ing under the age of twenty-one years, or without 
a teſtimonial of his honeſt life, nor unleſs he is able 
to render to the ordinary an account of his faith 
La,” :* 

In the eighteenth year of her reign, an act was 
paſſed, making it. treaſon to impair, diminiſh, or 
falſify the coin of the realm. . 4 

The parliament of 1585 enacted ſeveral ſevere 
laws againſt papiſts : it was alſo declared, © that no 
perſon ſhould be returned to ſerve upon juries, but 
who has an eſtate of freehold lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, to the clear yearly value of four 
pounds at leaſt. | | | 

The parliament which met in February, 1503, 
paſſed a very rigid ſtatute againſt all non-confor- 
miſts, which equally affected papiſts and proteſtants. 
In the preamble to this act it is ſaid, that this act 
was made for preventing and avoiding ſuch great 
inconveniences and perils as might .happen and 
grow by the wicked and dangerous practices of 
ſeditious ſectaries and diſloyal perſons.” The act 
ran, that if any perſon above the age of ſixteen 
years, ſhall refuſe to repair to ſome church, or re- 
fuſe to do the ſame for the ſpace of one month, ſhall 
be committed to priſon, there to remain, without 
bail or mainprize, until they ſhall conform, and 
make ſuch open ſubmiſſion and declaration of their 
conformity, as by this act is appointed.“ The of- 
fenders againſt this ſtatute, who refuſed to make 
the ſubmiſſion, were to abjure the realm, and not 
to return without her majeſty's licence, under the 
penalty of ſuffering as felons, without benefit of 
clergy. This bill met with great oppoſition in the 
houſe of commons, as may be ſeen ind'Ewe's Journal, 
p. 474, &c. where the ſpeeches on both ſides are in- 
ſerted. There was an act alſo made againſt popiſn 
recuſants, by which they were confined within five 
miles of their reſpective dwellings, on forfeiture 
all their goods and chattles, together with lands, 
during life. By another act all the abbey-lands 
were confirmed to the crown and grantees. 

The parliament which met at Weſtminſter on 
the twenty-fourth of October, 1597, and was diſ- 
ſolved on the ninth of February, 1598, made the 
following acts: . I. An act for the puniſhment of 
rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars: by this 
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ſtatute all the following perſons are to be adjudged 


+ See p. 382, of this volume. 
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rogues 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &e. 


and vagabonds: dle who go about beg- 
_—_ r = — pretence of loſs by 
fre or ſhipwreck; collectors for jails, or perſons 
delivered out of jail and begging for their fees; 
ſuch as uſe any ſubtle craft or unlawful games, 
fortune- tellers, gypſies, fencers, bear wards, com- 


mon players, and minſtrels, jugglers, lurkers, ped- 


lars, and petty-chapmen, fellows not working for 
reaſonable wages when they are able, and: the 
like: their puniſhment is, to be whipped and lent 
from pariſh to pariſh, by the officer in each, the 
next ſtraight way to the pariſh where they were born, 
or laſt dwelt for the ſpace of a whole year. II. An 
act for erecting hoſpitals, houſes of correction, 
and workhouſes for the poor. III. One for the in 
creaſe of mariners, and maintenance of navigation. 
IV. An act againſt lewd and wandering perſons, 
retending to be ſoldiers or mariners, and travelling 
without teſtimonials trom juſtices of the peace. 

In the laſt parliamenr of this reign, holden at 
Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ſeventh of October, 
1601, the following ſtatutes were paſſed. I. An 
act for the relief ot the poor, appointing the 
chuſing of overſeers, and the manner of raiſing 
money for the reliet of the poor. II. Thar every 
pariſh in England ſhall pay a weekly ſum for the 
relief of the ſick, hurt, and maimed ſoldiers and 
mariners. III. An act to redreſs. the miſemploy- 
ment of lands, goods, &c. given to charitable uſes. 
IV. That perſons cutting and carrying away corn 
growing, robbing of orchards, breaking or cutting 


up hedges, poles, &c. and digging or pulling up | 


fruit-trees, cutting or ſpoiling wood or under- 
wood, not being telony by law, ſhall be obliged 
make ſatisfaction or be whipped. 


Taxes in the Reign of Queen EL1zABETH. 


In the parliament holden in the firſt year of 
her reign, a ſubſidy was granted, of two ſnil- 
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lings and eight pence in the pound on goods, 
and four ſhillings on lands, to be paid at two ſe- 
veral payments, by every perſon, ſpiritual and 
temporal, | 

In her ſixth year, in a parliament held at Weſt- 
miniſter, one ſubſidy was ranted by the clergy, 
and another by the laity, together with two fif- 
teenths and tenths. | 

In her eighth year, at a parliament then held, 
there were offered to her four ſubſidies, upon con- 
dition ſhe would declare a ſucceſſor; but ſhe refuted 
their offer, and directly remitted the fourth ſubſidy 
which they had granted, ſaying, „that it was all 
one, whether the money was in her ſubj<&s coffers 
or in her own,” 

In her thirceenth year, in a parliament then held, 
towards her charges of repreſſing the Northern re- 
bellion, there was granted her a ſubſidy ef {ix ſhil- 
lings in the pound, by the clergy; and by the tem- 
poralty, two fifteenths, and a ſubſidy of cwo ſhil- 
lings and eight pence in the pound. | 

In her fix-and-thirtieth year a parlia ment was 
holden, in which two ſubſidies were granted by the 
clergy, and by the laity three, beſides fix fifteenths 
and tenths; but it was put in this act, that this 
contribution, the like whereof had :ot been known 
in former ages, ſhould not be drawn into example. 

In her fortieth year, in a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter were granted her by the clergy three entire 
ſubſidies, and by the laity as many, with fix 
fifteenths and tenths. 

In her forty-ſecond year, to furniſh her with 
money towards the Iriſh war, ſhe delegated certain 
commiſſioners to confirm the crown-lands to the 
poſſeſſors that held any of controverted titles, and 
to take money for the confirmation, thereby to 
take away the trouble by contractors, who were 
at this time very buſy. s 
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ARTS and SCIENCES, MANNERS and CUSTOMS, in the XVIth Century. 


F there is a ſatisfaction, ſays a modern hiſtorian, 
in viewing in painting and ſculpture the fea- 
tures of our anceſtors, it muR be equally ſo to read 
in the page of hiſtory their manners and diſpoſi- 
tions. 
ragement learning and the polite arts received from 
Wally, in the beginning of this period; neither 
were the Engliſh wanting all this time in cultivat- 
ing and cheriſhing new-born arts and diſcoveries. One 
Owen is noted as being the firſt who, about the 
year 1536, caſt braſs cannon in England, ſome 
ſpecimens of which are ſaid to be ſtill preſerved in 
x Tower of London. The art of printing had 
alſo before this time been imported, and had been 
brought to as great perfection in England as in any 
neighbouring country. Muſic and painting had 
met likewiſe with encouragement, Henry himſelf 
having ſome taſte for thoſe arts, as appears from 
ſeveral letters patent in favour of their profeſſors, 
eſpecially to the famous Hans Holbein. 
Archbiſhop Nicholſon, in his Engliſh Hiſtorical 
Library, ſpeaking of the ſtate of geographical know- 
lege at or about this period, obſerves, * that 
ſince the beginning of king Henry VIII's reign, 
our eldeſt general geographer ot antiquary is ſaid 
to have been Thomas Sulmo, a Guernſey man, 
who died at London in the year 1545. The year 
2 


We have already ſhewn how great encou- 


following, a much greater man of the profeſſion, 
ſir Thomas Elliot, one of king Heary's ambaſſa- 
dors, and fir Thomas More's friends, died alſo. 
Cotemporary with thoſe two was George Lily (ſon 
of William, the famous grammarian), who lived 
ſome time at Rome with cardinal Pole, and pub- 
liſhed the firſt exact map that ever was, till then, 
drawn of this iſland.” 

In the year 1521 was firſt introduced the uſe of 
hand-guns or muſquets, whereby, in proceſs of 
time the practice of bows and arrows in war 
was quite laid aſide, 

About the year 1535, glaſſes were firſt begun to 
be made in England : the finer ſort was made in 
Crutched-friars, London; the fine flint-glaſz, little 
inferior to that of Venice, was firſt made in the 
Savoy-houſe, in the Strand, London ; but the firſt 
glaſs-plates for looking- glaſſes and coach windows, 
were made about the year 1673, at Vauxhall, near 
Lambeth, by the encouragement of the duke of 
Buckingham. The Engliſh have improved this 
manufacture ſo greatly, as to ſurpaſs every other 
nation in Europe in this uſeful branch of buſineſs. 

The ingenious author of the Preſent State of 
England, printed in 1683, acquaints us, that the 


firſt manufacture of knives in England was begun 
in 1562, by Thomas Matthews, on Fleet-bridge, 
London, 
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London. How ſtrangely are things altered ſince 
thoſe times! for now London excels all the earth in 
this article, and ſupplies many other nations there- 
with in great quantities. 

Mr. Anderſon, in his moſt elaborate and uſeful 
work, lately publiſhed, concerning the Origin of 
Commerce, to which I acknowlege myſelf greatly 
indebted for many curious extracts, tells us that he 
has in his poſſeſſion the firſt work ever publiſhed in 
England on the art of Italian book-keeping, or 
merchants- accounts by double- entry; it is a folio, 
printed at London, anno 1569, in a black letter, 
the author James Peele. The ſtyle (ſays Mr. An- 
derſon) is obſolete, yet he has ſufficiently teſtified 
that he underſtood the true grounds and principles 
of double-entry accounts full as well as ſome who 
have written much later. 

In all probability, this art of double-entry ac- 
counts had its riſe, or at leaſt its revival, amongſt 
the mercantile cities of Italy : poſſibly it might be 
firſt known at Venice, about the time that nume- 
ral algebra was taught there, from the principles of 
which ſcience double-encry, or what we call mer- 
chants- accounts, ſeem: to have been deduced, viz. 

about the middle of the XVth century, though it 
did not reach England till our commerce, about 
this time, began to be conſiderable. It is ſaid that 
Lucas de Burgo, a friar, was the firſt European 
author who publiſhed his algebraic work at Venice, 
anno 1494. | 

In the year 1589, William Lee, M. A. of St. 

's college, Cambridge, invented an engine or 
ſteel-loom, called the Stocking-frame, for knitting 
or weaving of ſtockings. This was but twenty 
years after we had firſt learned from Spain the me- 
thod of knitting them with wires or needles. Mr. 
Lee's invention has proved of conſiderable benefic 
to the ſtocking manufacture, by enabling England, 
in after times, to export vaſt quantities of filk 
_— to Italy, &c. where, it ſeems (by fir 
Jofiah Child's excellent Diſcourſe on Trade, firſt 
publiſhed in the year 1678), they had then not got 
the uſe of the ſtocking-frame, though little ſhort of 
one. hundred. years after its invention : yet Dr. 
Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World (vol. iii. p. 
222.) makes this invention eleven years after, 1600; 
and adds, that Mr. Lee not only taught his art in 
England and in France, but his ſervants did the 
fame in Spain, Venice, and Ireland, 

| We have the beſt authority for fixing the date 
of the firſt manufacturing of ſail· cloth in England 
to the year 1 599, being the preamble to an act of 
2 of king James I. cap. xxiii. reciting, 
at * whereas the cloths called Mildernix, and 
Powl Davies, whereof fails and other furniture for 
the navy and ſhipping are made, were heretofore 
altogether brought out of France, and other parts. 
beyond ſea, and the skill and art of making and 
weaving the ſaid cloth was never known or uſed in 
Eng till about the thirty-ſecond year of the 
reign of the late queen Elizabeth (i. e. 1590.), 
about which time the skill and art of making and 
weaving was attained to, and ſince praftiſed and, 
continued in this realm to the great benefit and 
commodity thereof,“ &c. | | 

As we ſtill excel all nations upon earth both 
in naval power and maritime commerce, every 
thing relative to either ſhould (as far as is practi- 
cable) come to us at the firſt hand; yet, though it 
may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange, that a nation in thoſe 
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days very far from being eminent in ſhipping, 
ſhould have fo long ſupplied us with this great 
article, it ought to be conſidered, that they were 
in thoſe days (and long before we fell into it) emi. 
nent for the manufacture of many kinds of excel. 
lent cloths, made both of flax and hemp; and that 
perfection (in almoſt every art) is not to be arrived 
at but by very flow degrees. 

In or about the ſame year was the invention of 
the teleſcope or ſpying-glaſs diſcovered, being 
juſtly efteemed one of the moſt uleful and excellent 
diſcoveries of modern times; though it was, it 
ſeems, produced by mere chance. The common 
account is, that two children of one Janſſen, 3 
ſpectacle- maker at Middleburgh, in Zealand, be. 
ing at play in their father's ſhop, and looking 
through two pieces of glaſs between their fingers, 
which were at ſome ſmall diſtance from each other 
the weather-cock of the church-ſteeple appeared 
to them unuſually large, and much nearer; of 
this they inſtantly told their father, who, ſurprized 
| alſo at firſt, made the experiment of fixing two 
ſuch pieces of glaſs in brazen circles, or cylinders, 
ſo as they might be placed nearer or farther, at 
pleaſure. . Janſſen very ſoon improved this diſco- 
very ſo much, that he preſented a teleſcope, twelve 
inches long, to prince Maurice, and another to the 
archduke Albert. Mr. Wotton (in his Reflections 
on ancient and modern Learning) relates, « that 
prince Maurice, conjecturing this might be of 
great uſe in war, deſired him to conceal his ſecrer, 
and for that reaſon his name was ſo little known, 
that neither Des Cartes nor Gerard Voſſius had 
ever heard any thing of him, when they attributed 
this invention to one Jacobus Metius, of Alle- 
main.“ None of theſe firſt teleſcopes, however, 
were above eighteen inches long, neither were they 
properly framed for aſtronomical obſervations, 
until Galileo, aſtronomer to the grand-duke of 
Tuſcany, hearing of this diſcovery for bringing 
objects nearer, made ſuch great improvements 
therein, as to have gained him, in the opinion of 
many, the honour 4 the invention itſelf, by giv- 
ing to the teleſcope the appellation of Galileo 
Tube. Some, indeed, make this noble invention 
to have happened ſome years later, and that ]. 
Baptiſta Porta, a Neapolitan, was the firſt inventor; 
but the general belief is as above. Our incompa- 
rable fir Iſaac Newton was the inventor of the re- 
flecting teleſcope, conſiſting of ſpecula, or mir- 
rors, inſtead of lenſes, which has been ſince much 
improved, and is much more exact than reflecting 
ones. The microſcope, which magnifies the 
ſmalleſt objects ſo as to be diſtinctly viewed, 
was diſcovered in the year 1621; and it is ſaid 
this happened both at Naples and Holland at the 
ſame time. Mezeray makes this invention eigb- 
teen years later; yet he adds, that even the ancients 
muſt have known the uſe of them, if what Roger 
Bacon ſays be true, viz. * that Julius Cæſar be- 
ing on the Belgic ſhore, oppoſite Britain, did, with 
certain ew burning-glaſles, diſcover the poſture 
and diſpoſition of the Britiſh army, and all the 
coaſts of that country.“ Which whoever pleaſe, 
may believe! 

By the teleſcope, aſtronomy is brought to ſuch 
a degree of perfection, as it was impoſſible for the 
ancients to arrive at. Navigation, and conſe- 
quently commerce, is likewiſe much aſſiſted, from 


a more Cn diſcovery of the heavenly bodies : 
| | | | an 
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and many volumes have been publiſhed of the 
wonderful and amazing diſcoveries made by the 

jcroſcope. 
* time flouriſned the famous Daniſh 
aſtronomer, Tycho Brahe, who made ſome aſtro 
nomical diſcoveries and improvements, which 
roved very beneficial to navigation and maritime 
commerce. He deceaſed anno 1601. 

The pro eſs which the fine arts made in Eng- 
land ſince the death of their patron, Wolſey, was 
next to nothing. The Engliſh poetry, indeed, 
ſeemed to have riſen amongſt us complete, and is 
the only art that, ſince the days of Shakeſpeare and 
Spencer, has been on the declining hand. Archi- 
tecture came, towards the middle and cloſe of this 
century, to be more ſumptuous; bur its ſtyle was 
barbarous. Painting has, in England, been al- 
ways of foreign growth, and when tranſplanted 
hither, has been but juſt kept alive by the bounty 
of the great; nor could England, during the ſuc- 
cefſive reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 

roduce a patron like Wolſey, or an artiſt like 
Holbein, who in the Hhkeneſs could draw the cha- 

er. | 
ks progreſs made in the mathematical art was 
confined to the ſtudies of Dee arid one or two 
more, who were patronized by Burleigh. In na- 


tural philofophy the nation was exceſſively ignorant, | 


jnſomuch that we read in the year 1577, ſome of 
the greateſt men about court ſuffered themſelves to 
be bubbled out of confiderable ſums by impoſtors, 
who pretended to the ſectet of tranſmuting metals: 
we are ſorry to find the name of that great and 


able man Burleigh, in the lift of thoſe dupes of a 
ſenſeleſs credulity. The queen's own example re- 


vived a taſte for muſic, both vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal; and even dancing was not void of elegance. 
Although the nobility of this age preſerved great 
remains of the ancient cuſtoms, yet they were by 
degrees acquiring the taſte of elegant luxury, and 
many edifices in particular were built by them, neat, 
large, and ſumptuous, to the great ornament of 
the kingdom, ſays Camden, but to the no leſs de- 
cay of the glorious hoſpitality of the nation. Ir is, 
however, more reaſonable to think, that this new 
turn of expence promoted arts and induſtry, while 
the ancient hoſpitality was the ſource of real diſorder 
and ſedition, idleneſs. Among the other ſpecies of 
luxury, tb#t of apparel began much to increaſe 
during this age, and the queen thought proper to 
reſtrain it by proclamation. Her example was 
very little conformable to her edicts; as no woman 
was ever more conceited of her beauty, nor more 
defirous of making impreſſions on the hearts of be- 
holders; no one ever went to greater extravagance 
in appare}, nor ſtudied more the variety and rich- 
nefs of her dreſs; ſhe appeared almoſt every day in 
a different habit, and tried all the ſeveral modes 
by which ſhe hoped to make herſelf agreeable: ſhe 
was hkewiſe ſo fond of her cloaths, that ſhe never 
would part with any of them; and at her death ſhe 
had in her wardrobe all the different habits, to the 
number of three thouſand; which ſhe had ever 
worn in her life time. Theretrenchment of the an- 
cient hoſpitality, and the diminution of retainers, was 
ever favourable to the prerogative of the ſovereign, 
and, dy diſabling the gfeat noblemen from reſiſt- 
ance, promoted the execution of the laws, and ex- 
tended the authority of the courts of juſtice. 


Of COMMERCE, HUSBANDRY, NAVIGATION, PUBLIC REVENUES, 
&c. in ENGLAND during the XVIth Century. 


HE Englifh had not the ſame ſplendor of 

ſucceſs with the Spamards, nor fuch influence 
in other courts, nor did they poſſeſs that great 
power which rendered Spain ſo dangerous to her 
neighbours; but they acquired a new kind of glo- 
ry from the ocean, and the extenſive maritime 
trade they carried on: they knew their true ele- 
ment, and that alone made them more happy than 
all the foreign conqueſts and poſſeſſions of their an- 
cient kings, and they became a powerful, civi- 
lized, induſtrious, laborious, and enterprizing na- 
tion. The improvements made by the Spaniards 
in navigation excited their emulation, and they un- 
dertook three ſucceſſive voyages to diſcover a north- 
welt paſſage to Japan and China : Drake and Ca- 
vendiſh failed round the globe, attacking in all 
places thoſe very Spaniards who had extended their 
conqueſt and trade to both ends of the world : the 
tamous fir Walter Raleigh eſtabliſhed the colony of 
Virginia, and afterwards aſſiſted in that expedition 
wherein the Engliſh fleet went and inſulted Philip 
II. upon his own coaſts, deftroying his ſhips, and 
burning the rich cityof Cadiz: at length, grown more 
formidable, they, in 1602, defeated the firſt fleet 
Philip III. ſent to ſea, and from that time acquir- 
ed a ſuperiority at ſea, which they have ever ſince 
maintained. 


From the firſt beginning of Elizabeth's reign 


they applied themſelves 40 manufactures. The 
9) 


Flemings, being perſecuted by Philip II. removed 
to London, bringing with them an increaſe of in- 
habitants, induſtry, and riches. This capital, which 
enjoyed the bleſſings of peace under Elizabeth, 
cultivated hkewiſe the liberal arts, which are the 
badges and confequences of plenty : in a word, 
London was enlarged; civilized, and embelliſned, 
and in a ſhort time one half of the little iſland of 
Great Britain was able to counterbalance the whole 

wer of Spain, 

The Engliſh now figured as the ſecond nation in 
the world in induſtry, as in liberty they were the 
firſt. They began early to eſtabliſh a navy- royal; 
they commenced a great fiſhery on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, a whale-fiſhery in the North Seas, 
and à trade to Ruſſia; and, by means of an im- 
portant diſcovery of a paſſage by ſea to that country, 
round the north cape of Lapland, opened an ex- 
tenſive field for other diſcoveries, and new branches 
of commerce; they alſo commenced their Turkey 
trade ; and in the very laſt year of this century in- 
corporated the Eaſt India company. 

Agriculture now began to be conſidered in Eng- 
land as the chief riches of the ſtate, while in Spain 
they began to neglect this real good for ideal trea- 
fures: the gold and ſilver trade of the new world 
enriched the king of Spain, but in England the 
ſubject was benefited by the ſale of the natural 


Thomas 


{ commodities. A private merchant of London, fir 
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Thomas Greſham, was at that time rich enough to 
build the Royal Exchange at his own expence, and 
to found and endow the college which bears his 
name; and ſeveral other citizens founded hoſpitals 
and public ſchools. Such, ſays Mr. de Voltaire, 
in his Eſſay on General Hiſtory, were the glorious 
effects produced by induſtry in this kingdom, that 
private perſons could do what kings at pre- 
ſent can only effect, during the moſt happy admi- 
niſtration. 

Thus much in general : I ſhall pow proceed to 
point out the moſt remarkable gradations, by which 
the ſeveral articles under our conſideration tended 
to perfection during this period. N 
Nothing material of diſcovery had been made 
from England ſince Cabot's voyage to the coaſt of 
America, in the year 1496. In 1525, king Henry 
VIII. ſent two ſhips towards the ſame coaſts, one of 
which was caſt away in the Gulph of St. Laurence, 
and the other returned home the ſame year, but 
without any material diſcovery. One Robert Thorn 
is ſaid to have put Henry upon this voyage, in 
hopes of finding a north-weſt paſſage to the Mo- 
luccas. 

In our review of the ſtate of Commerce, &c. at 
the end of the reign of Henry VII. we have ſhewn 
the ſtate of huſbandry in England at that time; it 
ſeems the evil then complained of, was now grown 
to a greater height, for, in the twenty-fifth of 
Henry VIII. a law was made (cap. xiii.) which re- 
preſents the cuſtom of engroſſing great numbers 
of ſheep in one man's hands, and for that end keep- 
ing many farms in the ſame man's hands, as a 
practice which has not been but within a few years 
paſt, putting ſuch lands as they can get into paſture, 


and not to tillage; whereby they have not only 


pulled down churches and towns [quære, how this 
could be], and enhanced old rates and rents, or 
elſe brought them to ſuch exceſſive fines, that no 
— man is able to meddle with them; but alſo 

ve enhanced all manner of corn, cattle, wool, 
pigs, geeſe, hens, chickens, eggs, &c. by reaſon 
whereof a marvellous multitude of people be not 
able to provide meat, cloaths, &c. for themſelves 
and families. One of the greateſt occaſions why 
thoſe covetous people do keep ſuch great quanti- 
ties of lands in their hands from the occupying of 
the poor huſbandman, and do uſe it in paſture and 
Not 1a tillage, is only the great profit that cometh. 
by ſheep, now got into few perſons hands in reſpect 
to the whole number of the king's ſubjects, that 
ſome have twenty-four thouſand, ſome twenty thou- 
ſand, ſome ten thouſand to five thouſand ſheep, 
whereby a good ſheep, that uſed to be fold for two 
{1illings and four pence, or three ſhillings at moſt, 
now fold for fix, five, or four ſhillings at the leaſt; 
and a ſtone of wool, which uſed to be ſold for 
eighteen pence and twenty pence, is now fold for 
four ſhillings or three ſhillings and four pence at 
leaſt, &c. which things tend to the decay of hoſ- 
pitality, the diminiſhing of the people, and the let 
of cloth-making, whereby many poor people have 
been accuſtomed to be ſet to work. For the. re- 
medy whereof, it was in ſubſtance enacted, I. That 
none ſhall keep above two thouſand four hundred 
ſheep (excluſive of lambs) at any one time, unleſs 
it be on his own land of inheritance, in which caſe 
he is not hereby limited, nor any ſpiritual perſons. 
II. No man ſhall hold above two farms, in the 
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pariſh of one of which two he ſhall be obliged to 
live or reſide himſelf.“ | 

The increaſe of the wootlen manufacture inereaſ- 
ing the demand for wool, gave riſe to this practice 
of engrofling farms, and turning them into ſheep. 
walks, which undoubtedly can be managed by 
much fewer hands than tillage-farms can be 
whereby depopulation muſt neceſſarily enſue, * 

In the year 1536, the twenty-ſeventh of Henry 
VIII. the king gave encouragement to certain 
merchants to ſend out two ſhips on diſcovery to the 
north coaſt of America, where they viſited Ca 
Breton and Newfoundland, and being in great dif. 
treſs for want of proviſions there, they returned 
home in October the ſame year; and although this 
voyage proved unfavourable to their main intent of 
finding a north-weſt paſſage to India, yet it gave 
riſe to the very beneficial fiſhery of the Engliſh on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, on which barren iſland 
one Mr. Hoar, of London, merchant, attempted 
a ſettlement at this time, though he met with much 
misfortune in that unſucceſsful attempt. 

We tind that the Engliſh merchants of South- 
ampton and London traded to Braſil in the years 
1540 and 1542, and fo it feems at thoſe times to 
have been permitted, and until the year 1 580, when 
the king ot Spain got poſſeſſion of Portugal. | 

About this time the ſtate of ſhipping, even in 
the port of London, was very low, compared with 
the preſent time. If we may give credit to Wheeler's 
Treatiſe of Commerce, who wrote in 1601, he ex- 
preſly aſſerts, that about ſixty years before he wrote, 
there were not above four ſhips, beſides thoſe of 
the royal navy, that exceeded one hundred and twenty 
tons burthen, within the river of Thames. 

In the year 1553, the laſt of Edward VI. a very 
great coſmographical as well as mercantile diſcovery 
was made by the enterprizing genius of a certain 
Engliſhman, who (whether reading Octher's ac- 
count of the ſituation of the lands and ſeas about 
Norway, &c. delivered to the great king Alfred, 
anno 887, or whether from any informations 
lately received from the Norway people, with 
whom we now conſtantly traded) about this time 
diſcovered a paſſage by ſea to Ruſſia, along the 
north end of Norway and Ruſſian Lapland, and 
down into the ſea or rather great bay, ſince termed 
the White Sea, in which is ſituated the noted port 
of Archangel. Sir Hugh Willoughby, as com- 
mander in chief, with three ſhips, Fad begun this 
voyage juſt before the death of Edward VI. being 
ſupported by a ſociety or company of gentlemen 
and merchants for the diſcovery of unknown coun- 
tries. It ſeems to have been the ſcheme of the 
famous Sebaſtian Cabot, who was choſen governor 
of that company, and who well deſerved the pen- 
ſion already noted to have been ſettled on him by 
Edward VI. and that the wars of Sweden with Ruſſia 
by the way of Norway, in ſome degree obliged the 
Engliſh to attempt this new paſſage to Ruſſia by 
the Northern Ocean. This undertaking was ſup- 
ported by a ſubſcription of fix thouſand pounds, 
divided into twenty. four ſhares, twenty-five pounds 
each ſhare. With thoſe ſhips went letters from 
king Edward to all kings, princes, &c. for their 
protection. It was intended chiefly as a ſhorter a 
ealier paſſage (as they imagined) to Cathay (a name 
then uſed for that country which is now called 


China.) Sir Hugh Willoughby being toſſed up and 


| down 
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down for a long time as far as ſeventy- two degrees 
north latitude, was compelled, by the ſudden ap- 
roach of winter, to run into an obſcure harbour in 
Ruſſian Lapland, called Arcaia Keca, where he and 
the crew ot two of his three ſhips (ſeventy in num- 
ber) were frozen to death, and where ſome Ruſlian 
fihermen, in the ſummer following, found him 
firting in his cabin, with his diary and other 
papers before kim : it being the cuſtom of thoſe 
Laplanders to frequent the ſea-coaſts in ſummer for 
the benefit of the fiſhery, but when winter ap- 
-oaches, to withdraw into the Calmariſle and parts, 
which occaſions thoſe ſtormy ſhores to be delolate 
in winter. Richard Chancellor however, in the third 
ſhip, accidentally fell into the bay of St. Nicholas, or 
White Sea, on the Ruſſian coaſt, where no Euro- 
an, nor any other ſhips, had ever been ſeen be- 
fore : here he landed at the abbey of St. Nicholas, 
near Archangel, then only a caſtle, determining to 
wait on the czar John Bazilowitz, at that time en- 
ged in the Livonian war; which war having 
greatly interrupted the Eaſtland trade, that prince 
was the more inclinable, by Chancellor's interpoſi- 
tion, to grant the Engliſh conſiderable privileges 
at Archangel, &c. The Ruſſians before thoſe 
times having no ſea- ports nor ſhipping on the 
Baltic ſhores, the rich furs, hemp, &c. were carri- 
ed to other parts of Europe, from the ports of Li- 
vonia lately poſſeſſed by the Teutonic kinghts of 
St. Mary of Jeruſalem. Thus (as in general 1s 
noted in our introduction), although we failed in 
our principal aim of arriving at China by this ſup- 
poſed north-eaſt paſſage, we however made a ule- 
ful and profitable diſcovery of a trade by ſea to 
Ruſſia: and this ſame diſcovery moreover pointed 
out likewiſe to the Engliſh the way to the whale- 
fiſhery at Spitzbergen, ſoon after put in practice. 

Chancellor, from Archangel, by the governor's 
leave and aſſiſtance, travelled on ſledges to the 
czar's court at Moſcow, of whom (overjoyed at the 
new opening of a maritime commerce with Europe) 
he obtained privileges from the Engliſh merchants, 
and letters to king Edward VI. who, however, 
died before the arrival of Chancellor. 

Thus, by the encouragement of this excellent 
young prince, for making diſcoveries northward, 
a beginning was made for a trade to Ruſſia ; but 
Edward dying before he had executed a very ample 
charter to thoſe adventurers, it was the ſaid firſt 
and ſecond of Philip and Mary (February 6, 1554) 
that the firſt charter of incorporation was granted 
to the Ruſſia company (as it has ſince been uſually 
called), but then by the name of the Merchants 
Adventurers for the Diſcoveries of Lands, Coun- 
tries, Iſles, &c. not before known or frequented by any 
Engliſh. The preamble to this charter, and the 
ſubſtance of the whole it ſets forth, is, that the 
marquis of Wincheſter, then lord high-treaſurer, 
the earl of Arundel, lord high-ſteward of thequeen's 
houſhold, the earl of Bedford, lord privy- ſeal, and 
the earl of Pembroke, the lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, lord high-admiral, &c. had already fitted out 
ſhips for diſcoveries northward, north-eaſtward, and 
north-weſtward, not as yet frequented by other 
Chriſtian monarchs in friendſhip with us, to have 
one governor (the firſt to be Sebaſtian Cabot, for 
life), and twenty-eight of the moſt ſad (i. e. ſedate), 
diſcreet, and honeſt of the ſaid fellowſhip, four of 
whom to be called Conſuls, and the other twenty- , 
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four to be called Aſſiſtants; the governor and two 
conſuls (or three conſuls in the governor's abſence), 
and twelve aſſiſtants to be the quorum of a courr. 
This corporation might purchaſe lands to the year- 
ly value of fixty pounds thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence, to have perpetual ſucceſſion, a common- 
ſeal, may plead and be impleaded, may impoſe 
mulcts, forfeitures, &c. on offenders againſt the 
company's privileges, and may admit perſons from 
time to time to be free of the company ; may make 
conqueſts of lands of infidels, ſo to be diſcovered 
by them. And whereas one of the ſaid ſhips (i. 
e. Chancellor's) ſet forth laſt year (1553) arrived 
ſafe, and wintered, in the dominions of our couſin 
and brother, lord John Baſilowitz, emperor of all 
Ruſſia, who entertained them honourably, &c. and 
granted them letters to us, with free licence to traf- 
fick into his country, with other privileges, under 
his ſignet; wherefore we grant this corporation li- 
berty to reſort, not only to all parts of that em- 
peror's dominions, but to all other parts not known 
to our ſubjects; none of whom but ſuch as ſhall 
be free of, or licenced by, this company, ſhall fre- 
quent the parts aforeſaid, under forfeiture of ſhip 
and merchandize, one half to the crown and the 
other half ro the company.” 

It ſeems the Briſtol merchants had gotten into the 
Ruſſia trade ſoon after its diſcovery, being encou- 
raged thereto by fir Sebaſtian Cabot. 

Much the like complaints in relation to the 
Engliſh woollen manufacturers as have been made 
in the preſent time, were we find made above two 
hundred years ago, as appears by the ſtatute of the 
ſecond and third of Philip and Mary (cap. xi.) en- 
titled, Who ſhall uſe the trade of weaving,” viz. 
that whereas the rich clothiers do oppreſs the 
weavers, ſome by ſetting up and keeping in their 
houſes divers looms, and maintaining them by jour- 
neymen and perſons unskiltul; ſome by engroſſing 
looms into their hands, and letting them out at ſuch 
unreaſonablerents as the poor artificers are not able to 
maintain themſelves by, and much leſs their wives 
and families, ſome again by giving much leſs wages 
for the workmanſhip of cloths than in times paſt, 
whereby they are forced utterly to forſake their oc- 
cupations, &c. wherefore it is enacted, I. That no 
clothier, living out of a city, borough, or market- 
town, ſhall keep above one loom in his houſe, nor 
let out any loom for hire. II. That no woollen 
weaver, living out of a city, borough, or market- 
town, ſhall keep more than two looms, nor more 
than two apprentices, III. No weaver (whilſt ſuch) 
ſhall have a tucking-mill, nor be a tucker, fuller, 
nor dyer, IV. No tucker or fuller (whilſt ſuch) 
ſhall keep any loom in his houſe. V. That no 
perſon who hath not heretofore been a cloth-maker, 
ſhall hereafter make or weave any kind of 
broad white woollen cloths, but only in a city, 
borough, town corporate, or market-town, or elſe 
in ſuch places where ſuch cloths have been uſed to 
be commonly made for ten years preceding this 
act. [ This clauſe was probably well intended, that 
the ſearchers might be the better enabled to ſee the 
goodneſs of this manufacture.] VI. No perſon 
ſhall ſet up as a weaver, unleſs he hath previouſly 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years to that bu- 
ſineſs. Laſtly, that nothing in rhis act is to extend 
or be prejudicial to the inhabitants of the counties 
of York, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland ; — 

they 
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they may keep lodms in their houſes, and do every 
other matter relating to ſpinning, weaving, and 
cloth-making in the ſaid counties as before the 
making this ſtatute.“ 

After England had held the town and port of 
Calais (with its dependent garriſons of Guiines and 
Ham) for two hundred and eleven years (the only 
part of the continent of France held by England) 
during which time it was not only a door always 
open tor the invaſion of France, over which, for that 
reaſon, England had no ſmall influence; but (which 
is more to our purpole) was extremely well ſituated 
for a ſtaple port, to diſperſe, in more early times, 
the wool, lead, tin, and, in later times, the woollen 
manufactures of England; into the inland countries 
of the Netherlands, France, and Germany; the loſs 
of this important place (in the year 1558) to the 
French, molt ſhametully and negligently, in the 
- midſt of winter, was undoubtedly a conſiderable 
prejudice to commerce, and not a little to the 
honour and influence of England. Hereupon the 
ſtaple of wool, &c. was removed to Burges, to the 
great benefit of that city, which had been for ſome 
time declining from its ancient opulence and gran- 
deur. 

That moſt diligent agent for the Ruſſian com- 
pany, Mr. Anthony Jenkinſon, did, in the year 
1557, firſt ſet on foot a new channel of trade, 
through Ruſſia into Perſia, for raw filk, &c. He 
failed down the great river Volga to Niſi, Novo- 
gorod, Caſan, and Aſtracan, and thence croſſed 
the Caſpian ſea to Perſia, At Boghar, a goodly 
city, he found merchants from India, Perſia, Ruſſia, 
and Cathay or China, from which laſt-mentioned 
country it was nine months journey to Boghar. 
Jenkinſon returned the ſame way to Colmizro, in 
the bay of St. Nicholas, anno 1560, and fo home 
the ſame year to England. On his return he 
publiſhed the firſt map of Ruſſia, that had ever 
been made. This voyage, it ſeems, he performed 
ſeven different times; yet ſo promiſing a proſpect 
for that company was dropped ſome few years at- 
terwards, and remained as if it had never been, 
until the reign of king —_ II. anno 1744, when 
it was revived by an act of parliament, enabling 
the Ruſſia company to trade thence into Perſia; up- 
on which conſiderable quantities of raw ſilk were 
brought home by the very ſame way that Jenkinſon 
took from Perſia to Ruſſia, and thence ro England: 

et the continual troubles. and ravages in Perſia 
ave ſince ſuſpended the good effects of this law. 

We are now arrived (November 17, 1558) at the 
commencement of the moſt illuſtrious female reign, 
and of the longeſt duration, which probably ever 
exiſted in the world, viz. that of the truly great 
Elizabeth, queen of England, it is not now either 
our preſent province or intention to draw her cha- 
racter at length, which has already been done; we 
ſhall therefore, at this entrance on her glorious 
government, confine ourſelves to this one brief re- 
mark, viz. that, to her immortal honour and her 
kingdom's immenſe benefit, her reign was ſup- 
plicd with more important articles for commercial 
hiſtory, and more beneficial to the kingdom (even 
whilſt ſhe was ſurrounded by foreign and domeſtic 
enemies) than perhaps all the preceding reigns 
Jointly, ſince the time of her great predeceſſor king 
Edward III. We ſhall here only in general remark, 
that, on her now ſucceeding to the crown, ſhe 
found the balance of power and wealth already got 
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into the hands of the commons, or people, ſhe 
prudently conducted her meaſures accordingly , 
though now and then ſhe would exert her preroga- 
tive as far (though with more prudence) as did ſome 
of her leſs wiſe ſucceſſors. 

In the year 1560, the ſecond of Elizabeth, ſhe 
by her charter confirmed all former charters of pri- 
vileges to the company of merchant-4dventurers 
of England, and likewiſe granted them two other 
ample charters, viz. one in the ſixth, and the other 
in the twenty-cighth year of her reign, in the for. 
mer of which they had firſt the deſignation of Mer. 
chant- adventurers given them. . 

The Engliſh Ruſſian company which had been 
incorporated in the firſt and ſecond of Philip and 
Mary, anno 1554, had now the noble ſanction of 
an act of parliament, in the eighth year of Eliza- 
beth's reign, 

Martin (afterwards ſir Martin) Frobiſher or 
Forbiſher made now his firſt voyage for diſco- 
vering a north-weſt: paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
Captain Luke Fox, 1n his book, in quarto, entitled 
The North-weſt Fox, printed anno 1535, lays, 
that Mr. Forbiſher was fifteen years in noting 
and bringing up the adventure, before he did at- 
tempt the ſame, which was brought to pals by the 
help of Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick.” He 
ſer out with two barks, of twenty-five tons each, 
and one pinnace, of ten tons, and entered the 
ſtreights going into the great bay (ſince called 
Hudfon's Bay), which he named Forbiſher's Streight; 
he alſo gave the following names to places there, 
viz. Queen Elizabeth's Foreland, Cape Labrador, 
Gabriel's Ifland, Prior's Sound, and ſundry other 
iſlands, capes, and bays, by which names the ſame 
places are known to this day. He brought home 
one of the ſavages, and alſo a kind of bright ſtone, 
which being tried by the London goldimiths, it 
was given out by them, that it held gold in it very 
richly, and are ſaid to have promiſed great matters, 
if any quantity thereof could be obtained ; which 
flattering hopes produced a ſecond voyage, ten 
years after, although no north-welt paſſage was 
found, 835 

Mr. John Hawkins, aſſiſted by the ſubſcriptions 
of ſundry gentlemen, now fitted out three ſhips, 
and wn, annener that Negroes were a very good 
commodity in Hiſpaniola, he failed to the coaſt of 
Guinea, took in Negroes, and failed with them for 
Hiſpaniola ; where he ſold his ſlaves and Engliſh 
commodities, and loaded his three veſſels with 


| hides, ſugar, and ginger, and allo many pearls, 


returning home anno 1563, after making a pro- 
ſperous voyage. This ſeems to have been the very 
firſt attempt from England for eſtabliſhing a Ne- 
groe trade. 

The Engliſh genius was not to be diſcouraged by 
former unſucceſsful attempts for finding a paſſage 
to China and the Haſt Indies, without interfering 
with the Portugueſe by the Cape of Good Hope 
ſouth-eaſtward, nor with the Spaniards ſouth · weſt⸗ 
ward by the Streights of Magellan : and as they had 
attempted in vain a paſſage north-eaſtward, there 
ſeemed now only the north-weſtward paſſage to be 
explored, which we have ſeen had been in part al- 
ready attempted by Forbiſher. The Portugueſe and 
Spaniſh chart-makers and coſmographers were, it 
ſeems, expreſly enjoined.by their ſovereigns, not 
to give any kind of light to any other nation, in 


this reſpect, becauſe they were greatly — 
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leſt, if there were any ſuch north-weſt paſſage, it 
would prove a much ſhorter courſe to India and 
China than theirs, either by the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth- 
weſt paſſage. For encouraging the Engliſh in this 
attempt, ſundry treatiſes were publiſhed by fir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Mr. Richard Wilkes, &c. 
built moſtly upon the romantic reports of cer- 
tain ancient and ſome more modern authors, with- 
out any ſolid probability: yet, upon ſuch flight 
rounds, and encouragement of friends, captain 
Forbiſher made his ſecond attempt in 1577, with 
one of the queen's own ſhips, two barks, and one 
hundred and forty perſons, ſome of whom were 
gentlemen. He again entered the ſtreights he had 
named after himſelf in his former attempt, where 
he found ſtore of glittering ſtones and ſand, which 
he had ſeen in his laſt voyage, and with which he 
now loaded his veſſels, returning home the ſame 
year, with his imaginary treaſure, which, upon 
farther trial proved good for nothing. However, 
this ſerved to give rile to the third and laſt fruitleſs 
attempt, by the ſame ſea-commander, in the enſu- 
ing year, to find out a north-weſt — to China. 
In the ſame year; 1578, Hakluyt gives us an 
account of the Newfoundland fiſhers from Europe, 
in the preceding year, viz. One hundred ſhips 
from Spain, fifty from Portugal, one hundred and 
fifty from France, and fifteen from England: that 
the Engliſh had the beſt ſhips, and therefore gave 
law to the reſt, being in the bays, and protectors of 
others; for which it was then, and had been of old 
a cuſtom to make them ſome ſort of — 
ment as admirals, ſuch as a boat- load of ſalt for 
guarding them from pirates and other violent in- 
vaders, who frequently drove them from a good 
harbour,” &c. He ſays, the fiſhery of the Engliſh 
at Iceland was the reaſon that we had not then ſuch 
numbers of ſhips at Newfoundland; that the Spa 
niards, next to the Engliſh, had the beſt ſhips there; 
that there were then allo twenty or thirty ſhips 
from Biſcay, to kill whales, for train-oil,” (But 
here is no mention as yet of whale-fins, or whale- 
bone, of ſo great value in our days (which 
ſhews its uſe for women's ſtays, &c. was not then 
known.) His friend, in a letter from Newfound- 
land, is earneſt for the Engliſh to ſettle at the iſland 
of Cape Breton, for the benefit of the fiſhery, and 
in another iſle in the mouth of the great river of St. 
Laurence. Hakluyt was in thoſe times a molt in- 
defatigable enquirer after new trades and diſcove- 
ries, and was undoubtedly of great uſe to our ad- 
venturers, by giving them much light into the 
nature and means of diſcoveries, and ſeems to have 
been a public bleſſing to England in thoſe days. 
We have, in the former part of the hiſtory of 
this reign, given an account of the circumnaviga- 
tion of the terraqueous globe by fir Francis Drake, 
and therefore have no occaſion to recapitulate the 
particulars of that tranſaction in this place; we 
thall therefore-proceed to give a ſhort account of 


the firſt eſtabliſhment of, and charter granted to, 


che Engliſh Turkey company. 


Queen Elizabeth having ſettled preliminaries at 


Conſtantinople, two years before, for her ſubjects to 


trade to Turkey, ſhe now (viz: anno 158 1) judged 


it reaſonable to incorporate a number of eminent 


merchants for that end, ſir Edward Oſbern, an 
alderman of London, Thomas Smith, eſq. Richard 


Staper, and William Garrett, merchants; in which 


| the ſaid ſir Edward Oſbern and Richard Staper, had, 
at their own great coſts and charges, found out 
and opened a trade to Turkey, not heretofore, in 
the memory of any man living, known to be com- 
monly uſed and frequented, by way of merchan- 
dize, by any merchants or other ſubjects of us or 
our progenitors, whereby many good offices may be 
done for the peace of Chriſtendom, relief of Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves, and good vent of the commodities of 
the realm, to the advancement of her honour and 
dignity, the increaſe of her revenue, and of the 
general wealth of the realm : her majeſty therefore 
grants unto thoſe four merchants, their executors 
and adminiſtrators, and to ſuch Engliſhmen (not 
exceeding twelve in number) as the ſaid fir Ed- 
ward Oſbern and Richard Staper ſhall appoint to be 
joined to them and the other two before- named 
perſons, and their factors, ſervants, or deputies, 
tor the ſpace of ſeven years to trade to Turkey, in 
ſuch manner as the ſaid company ſhall agree be- 
tween themſelves. During which time, they may 
make bye-laws for their good government {not re- 
pugnant to the laws of the kingdom.) Nothing to 
be tranſacted without the content of the governor 
for the time being (fir Edward Oſbern being hereby 
appointed the firſt governor): the trade to Turkey 
to be ſolely to them, their factors and ſervants, dur- 
ing the ſaid term: and any other ſubjects trading 
thither, either by ſea or land, without this com- 
pany's licence, to forfeit ſhips and goods; a moiety 
ro the crown, the other moiety to this company. 
For the laſt ſix of the ſaid ſeven years, this com- 
pany ſhall export ſo much goods to Turkey as ſhall 
annually pay at leaſt five hundred pounds cuſtom 
to the crown (except in caſe of ſhip wreck, &c.) 
I. Proviſo, that in cafe this excluſive grant ſhall 
hereafter appeat to be inconvenient, the queen 
may revoke the ſame, upon one yeat's previous no- 
tice, II. Proviſo, the queen, during the ſaid term, 
may nominate two perſons to be added to the ſaid 
number of patentees, with. the ſame privileges, 
&c. as the feſt herein named. Laſtly, that if, at 
the end of the ſaid ſeven years theſe grantees de- 
fire it, the queen will grant other ſeven years to 
them, provided (as aforeſaid) the ſaid excluſive 
trade ſhall hot appear to be unprofitable to the 
kingdom.” 

The queen's letters to the grand ſignor were re- 
ceived with much civility, being delivered to him 
by her ambaſſador, Hareborne, anno 1382, whom 
ſhe empowered to ſettle conſuls in the ſeveral 
ports, and to eſtabliſh laws or rules to be obſerved 
by the Engliſh trading to Turkey. 

With the firft factor the indefatigable Hakluyt 
(vol. iii. p. 164, 165) ſent excellent inſtructions for 
enquiring into the nature of dyeing ſtuffs; alſo 
what of thoſe drugs might be produced in Eng- 
land; and how beneficial ſuch new productions 
would have been to us, which he inſtances in that 
of ſaffron, firſt brought into England by a pilgrim; 
as alſo woad, originally from Thoulouſe, in Lan- 
guedoc : „that the damask-rote was firſt brought 
into England by Dr. Linacre, phyſician to king 
Henry VII. and king Henry VIII. Turkey fowls, 
about fifty years paſt (viz. about 1532): the arti- 
choke in king Henry VIII's time; and of later 
times the musk-roſe and feveral forts of plums, by 
lord Comwell, out of Italy: the apricot by king 
Henry VIIPs French gardiner: (but there is no 


arter of corporation the queen ſets forth, “ that 


mentioned yet of peaches, nor of nectarines). 
99 


And 
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And now, within theſe four years (anno 1578) 
have been brought into England from Vienna, 
in Auſtria, divers kinds of flowers called tulips, 
and others procured thither a little before trom 
Conſtantinople. And it is faid, that ſince we 
traded to Zante (this muſt have been but lately), 
the plant that beareth the currant is alſo brought 
into this realm; and although it brings not fruit 
to perfection, yet it may ſerve for pleaſure and for 
ſome uſe. (This ſhews it was then but juſt in- 
troduced.) Many other things have been brought 
in, that have degenerated by reaſon of the coldneſs 
of the climate: ſome things brought in, have, 
through negligence, been long loſt; and arch- 
biſhop Grindal brought the tamarisk plant from 
Germany, and many people have received great 
health by this plant.” | 

On the commencement of the Engliſh trade to 
Turkey, the merchants having occaſion to attend 
the queen and council, they had there great thanks 
and commendations for the ſhips they then built of 
ſo great burthen, with many encouragements to 
— * the plan, for the kingdom's ſake, ſays the 
author of Trade's Increaſe, who adds, that the or- 
dinary returns of this trade, at the beginning, were 
three for one. 

By England's entering at this time into a direct 
trade to Turkey, all the commodities of Greece, 
Syria, Egypt, Perſia, and India, came home to us 
much cheaper. * And (ſays fir William Monſon) 
when theVenetians ſerved us with thoſe rich eaſtern 
wares, by the way of the Red Sea, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria, and alſo by the way of cara- 
vans to Aleppo, they (i. e. the Venetians) alſo 
were then wont to take freight in their ſhips from 
port to port, whereas now (i. e. 1685) all ſtrangers 
are more deſirous to employ our own ſhips in that 
ſervice.” 1 

Jacobs, in his Lex Mercatoria, alleges (upon 
what authority I know not), that the Barbary mer- 
chants were incorporated. in king Henry VII's 
time ; but that company decaying, out of their 
ruins aroſe the Levant or Turkey company, who 
flirſt a. with Venice, and then with Turkey, 

furniſhed England that way with Eaſt Indian com- 
modities, which till then were brought to us (moſt- 
ly) by land, and to the Portuguele alone by long 
ſea,” &c. a | 

The ſame year, 1582, the ſhip Suſan, of Lon- 
don, mounting thirty-four guns, carried over to 
Turkey the Engliſh ambaſſador, Hareborn, - who 
now firſt ſettled peace with Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, which piratical ſtates had taken many 
ſhips belonging to London, Briſtol, &c. and Hare- 
born having eſtabliſhed all the Engliſh factories in 
Turkey (maugre the ſpite and malice of the French 
and Venetians) returned over-land to England. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, whoſe great genius much 
inclining him to new enterprizes rs 2 diſcoveries, 
had this year formed a ſociety of gentlemen and 
merchants to ſubſcribe a conſiderable ſum of money 
towards forming a ſettlement on the continent of 
North America, and on Lady-day, 1584, queen 
Elizabeth granted them a charter for that purpoſe. 
Amidas and Barlow, with two veſſels, were accord- 

ingly ſent thither : but they ſailed about a thou- 
ſand leagues out of their way; for the ſhort courſe 
to the northern parts of America not being as yet 
known to us, they ſteered the wonted courſe of 
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the Spaniards, by the Canary Iſlands, and thence 
into the trade-winds to the Caribbee Iſlands, thence 
lailing through the Gulph of Florida, they anchor. 
ed at a part of what is now called Virginia, where, 
making ſome inſignificant trade with the natives 

exchanging toys for their furs, they returned home 
with gain (as they ſaid), and greatly magnified the 
richnels of the country. For encouraging a ſecond 
adventure, they brought bome ſome pearls and to- 
bacco (the firſt of that fort that had been ſeen in 
England.) The wiſe queen ſeemed fond of this 
delign, and either ſhe herſelf, or fir Walter Raleigh, 
gave the country the name of Virginia, which they 
judiciouſly repreſented to be a pleaſant country, 
abounding in fine woods, deer, hares, wild fowl, 
fiſh, vines, currants, &c. 

Raleigh therefore obtained queen Elizabeth's 
patent to himſelf, &c. for the poſſeſſing ſuch re- 
mote heathen lands, not then inhabited by Chri- 
ſtians, as they ſhould diſcover for fix years, of which 
they thereby had the property granted to them for 
ever, reſerving to the crown the fifth part of all 
gold and filver ore found therein, with power to 
leize to their proper uſe all ſhips, with their mer- 
chandize, that ſhall, without leave, plant within 
two hundred leagues of this intended ſettlement, 
excepting, however, the queen's ſubjects and al- 


lies, fiſhing at Newfoundland, &c. She alſo grants 


free denization to the planters and their poſterity 
reſiding there : powers are allo granted to the pa- 
tentees for making bye-laws there, not repugnant 
to thoſe of England. 

It is obſervable, that in this, and ſome other 

tents of thoſe times, there were no diſtinct place, 
ongitude, or latitude, fixed or limited for ſuch 
plantation, although undoubtedly North America 
was the country intended, 

-In the next year, 1585, captain JohnDavis, with 
two barks from Dartmouth, firſt ſailed into the 
ſtreights ſince called by his name, in the country 
called Old Greenland, and returned home the ſame 
year, as all others have done, without making any 
uſeful diſcovery. Art this time we find they knew 
the uſe of ſomewhat like the harpoon, with which 
they killed a porpoiſe ; but though many whales 
fell in their way, they knew not yet the right me- 
thod of killing them. 

This ſame year the gallant fir Richard Grenville 
failed for Virginia by the old round- about courſe, 
above deſcribed, with ſeven ſhips, laden with arms, 
ammunition, and proviſions, and with ſettlers for 
planting a colony, He began with planting at 
Roanoke Iſland, lying about five leagues from the 
continent, in eighty-ſix degrees north latitude. 
There he left one hundred and eight men: it is 
a truly melancholy conſideration, that thoſe poor 
creatures were left to ſhift for themſelves in ſo wild 
a country, for above a year; who, ſo eager to diſ- 
cover gold and filver mines (now never like to be 
found there), whilſt they —— to prepare their 

roviſions in due ſeaſon, and going up the country 
in queſt of thoſe mines (for golden dreams were 
then univerſal), moſt of them were either deſtroyed 
by the natives, or periſhed for want ; and the few 
who ſurvived were taken up by ſir Francis Drake, 
coming now again upon the coaſt from harraſſing 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, who took them all home 
with him, even although they had ſown corn there, 
which was very near ripe, ſufficient for two years 
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nance ; -and they were but juſt gone, when 
_ fitted out at js ſole — of ſir Walter 
Raleigh, arrived there with all ſorts of conveni- 
ences, as did fir Richard Grenville ſoon after, with 
three other ſhips, bringing a farther ſupply : but 
finding the places quite deſolate where the Engliſh 
lanters had ſettled, they all returned home, In 
thoſe accounts there appears to be ſome contuſion, 
with reſpect as well to the identical year, as to the 
names of perſons engaged therein, which is owing 
to the inaccuracy of writers and tranſcribers in 
thoſe days, which, however is of very little conſe- 
uence at preſent, 

Sir Walter Raleigh had his mind ſo intenſely ſet 
upon a plantation in North America, that he again 
ſent out three ſhips, with an hundred and fifty 

rſons of both ſexes. Theſe planters Raleigh's 
uperintendant ſettled in the iſle of Roanoke, where 
he found the ſecond colony had been deſtroyed by 
the natives. Here he rebuilt the fort and houles, 
calling it the city of Raleigh in Virginia: he left 
one hundred and fifteen men in this new ſettle- 
ment, and returned home, where he remained three 

ears before he could obtain the neceſſary ſupplies, 
which he had promiſed to bring in the year after 
he had left the colony, where he arrived in 1590, 
with theſe ſupplies both of men and ſtores, in three 
ſhips. It ſeems, ſuch of the colony as had re- 
mained alive had removed to a place on the conti- 
nent called Croatoan, that word being carved upon 
the trees; to this place they intended to fail in ſearch 
of the colony, but a ſtorm unfortunately ariſing, the 
ſhips loſt their anchors and cables, and proviſions 
alſo failing, they agreed to return home, leaving 
that miſerable colony to periſh, to the ſhame of 
that age; for although Raleigh was in trouble about 
this time, yet ſurely the queen and nation ought to 
have ſhewn ſome compaſſion to the poor people left 
in a wilderneſs amongſt ſavages, 

Thus was this ſcheme of a plantation in Virgi- 
nia quite laid aſide during all the reſt of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and all the great expence of Ra- 
leigh and the other adventurers utterly thrown 
away, beſides the loſs of many mens lives. 

It was in the year 1591 that the firſt voyage from 
England to Eaft India was undertaken with three 
ſhips; but it was rather a privateering adventure, 
than a proper mercantile voyage, for they took ſe- 
veral ſhips in their way to India. They had loſt ſo 
many men by ſickneſs near the cape of Good Hope, 


that they were obliged to ſend one of their ſhips. 


home, and proceeded with only two to India: more- 
over, in aſtorm beyond the Cape they loft compa- 
ny with captain Raymond in the principal ſhip, 
which was never heard of more; ſo that only cap- 
tain Lancaſter's ſhip arrived in India, which alſo 
met with many grievous misfortunes; and, on her 
return, ſailing to the Weſt Indies, whilſt the cap- 
tain and the reſt of the men went on ſhore to ſeek 
proviſions on an uninhabited iſland, fix of the ſailors 
ran away with the ſhip; and at the end of three 
years this unfortunate officer was brought home, 
— of his men having periſhed for want at that 
place. 

Some Engliſh ſhips now made a voyage to Cape 
Breton, at the entrance of the Bay of St. Laurence, 
in North America, ſomefor morſe-fiſhing and others 
for whale-fiſhing (ſays Hakluyt), which is the firſt 
mention we find of the latter fiſhery by any Eng- 
liſh; and although they met with no whales there, 


they found on an iſland eight hundred whale-fins, 
where a Biſcay ſhip had been loſt three years before. 
This too is the firſt mention of whale has or whale- 
bone by the Engliſh. How the ladies ſtays were 
made before this commodious material in them was 
diſcovered, does not appear; probably ſlit pieces 
of cane, or of ſome other tough and pliant wood, 
might have been in uſe before. | 

By the trade to Archangel the Engliſh became 
well acquainted with the northern ſeas at this time, 
where allo they at firſt carried on a great fiſhing, or 
hunting rather, for morſes (as the Ruſſians call 
them, tae Engliſh call them ſea-horſes, and the 
Dutch and French, ſea-cows) on Cherry Iſland, 
beyond the North Cape, ſo called from alderman 
Cherry, but called by the Dutch Bear Iſland: but 
it ſeems thoſe amphibious animals became ſo ſhy, 
that the moment they ſaw any man, they ran into 
the fea. The Engliſh thereupon fell into the 
whale-fiſhery, though not quite ſo early as this 
time. 

Grotius tells us, that the Hollanders, about this 
time built two thouſand ſhips every year; a thing 
almoſt incredible, conſidering their new exiſtence 
as an independent ſtare, did it not proceed from fo 
illuſtrious and reſpectable an author, and their own 
country man. 

Our own Turkey merchants firſt, and the Dutch 
Eaſt India company next (for they had got the ſtart 
of us in the Eaſt India trade) keeping up the price 
of pepper and other ſpices to a high rate, we be- 
ing at war with Spain, and ſo could not get ſpices 
from Liſbon at firſt-hand, queen Elizabeth now 
determined to enter her people directiy on a 
commerce to Eaft India, 

Accordingly, on the thirty-firſt of December, 
1600, ſhe granted a charter to George, earl of 
Cumberland, and two hundred and fitteen knights, 
aldermen, and merchants, ** that, at their own 
coſts and charges they may ſet forth one or more 
voyages to the Eaſt Indians, in the countries and 
parts of Aſia and Africa, and to the iſlands there- 
about, divers of which countries, iſlands, &c. have 
long ſince been diſcovered by others of our ſub- 
jets; to be one body politic and corporate, by 
the name of the Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London, trading to the Eaſt Indies : to 
have ſucceſſion : ro purchale lands (without limi- 
tation): to have one governor, and twenty-four 
perſons, to be elected annually, who ſhall be called 
Committees, jointly to have the direction of the 
voyages, the proviſion of the ſhipping, and the 
management of all other things belonging to the 
faid company. Sir Thomas Smith, alderman of 
London, was to be the firſt governor: and a de- 
puty-governor to be elected in a general court: both 
the governors, and all the committees to take the 
oath of fidelity; as alſo every member ſhall take an 
oath, before being admitted to traffic as a freeman 
of this company. The company, their ſons (at 
twenty-one years of age), their apprentices, ſer- 
vants, and factors, in India or elſewhere, may, for 
fifteen years, from Chriſtmas laſt, freely and ſolely 
trade (by ſuch ways and paſſages as are already 
found out, or which ſhall hereafter be diſcovered) 
into the countries and ports of Alia and Africa, and 
into and from all the iſlands, ports, towns, and 
places of Aſia, Africa, and America, or any of 
them, beyond Cape BonaEſperanza to the Streights 
of Magellan, where any traffic of merchandize 

may 
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may be uſed, and to and from every of them, in 
ſuch manner as ſhall from time to time be limited 
-and agreed on, at any general court of the com- 
pany ; any ſtatute; uſage, divetſity of religion or 
faith, or any other matter to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding, ſo as it be not any country already poſ- 
ſeſſed by any Chriſtian potentate in amity with her 
majeſty, who ſhall declare the ſame to be againſt 
his or their good liking. Either the governor or 
deputy governor mult always be one in the general 
aſſemblies, when they may make all reaſonable con- 
ſtitutions, &c: agreeable to the laws of England, 
for their good government, by plurality of voices; 
and may puniſh, by fines and impriſonment, the 
offenders againſt their laws. The queen grants the 
company an exemption from paying any cuſtoms 
for the firſt four voyages; and for the cuſtoms 
which ſhall afterwards be payable for merchandize 
from India, the company ſhall be allowed to give 
their bonds, payable one half in fix months and 
the other half in ſix months after: for merchandize 
loſt at ſea; outward-bound, the cuſtoms ſhall be al- 
lowed to the company our of the next cargo ſhipped 
off. Indian merchandize that ſhall have paid the 
cuſtoms, may, at the end of thirteen months, be 
re-exported by any ſubjects, without paying for 
their cuſtoms. The company may export, in their 
firſt voyage, now preparing, thirty thouſand pounds 
in foreign coin, or bullion, ſo that at leaſt ſix thou- 
ſand pounds thereof be firſt coined in the queen's 
mint; and the like for the ſub:equent voyages; 
provided the company firſt import at leaſt ſo much 
toreign coin or bullion, in gold or ſilver, into this 
realm, of which ſix thouſand pounds ſhall be coin- 
ed as aforeſaid. The company may ſend yearly to 
Eaſt India ſix good ſhips and fix pinnaces, with 
five hundred mariners, unleſs the navy-royal goes 


forth. None of the queen's ſubjects, but the com- 
pany, their ſervants, or aſſigns, ſhall reſort to In- 
.dia, without being licenced by the company, up- 
on pain of forteiting ſhips and cargoes, with im- 
priſonment till the offenders give one thouſand 
pounds bond to the company not to trade thither 


again, Nevertheleſs, for the encouragement of 
merchants ſtrangers, and others, to bring in com- 
modittes to the realm, the queen gives power to the 
company to grant licences to trade to Eaſt India; 
and ſhe promiſes not to grant leave to any others to 
trade thither, during the company's term, without 
their conſent. The majority of any general meet- 
ing of the company may admit apprentices, ſer- 
vants, factors, &c. to the fellowſhip or freedom of 
the ſaid company. The ſilver to be exported ſhall 
only be ſhipped at the ports of London, Dart- 
mouth, and Plymouth, and ſhall be duly entered 
by the cuſtom-houſe officers, without paying any 
cuſtom for the ſame. Gold and filver, imported 
by the company, ſhall be entered before the 
landing of the ſame. Provided, that, in caſe this 
charter ſhall hereafter appear not to be profitable 
to the crown and realm, then, upon two years no- 
tice to the company, their charter ſhall ceaſe and 
determine: but if otherwiſe, then the queen pro- 
miles, at the end of the ſaid fifreen years, upon the 
company's ſuit, to grant them a new charter for 
fifteen years longer.” 

This is the very ſame Eaſt India company which, 
through many various viciſſitudes, exiſted under 
the ſame denomination until the year-1708, when 
it was abſorbed by the preſent United Company of 
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Merchants of England trading to the Eaſt Indies 
The original ſhares ſubſcribed were fifty pounds 
each, 4 

To cloſe this account of the riſe and firſt pro- 
ceedings of our Eaſt India company, we ſhall re. 
mark, that the company's ſhips in their homewarg 
bound paſſage took poſſeſſion of the iſland of St 
Helena, then uninhabited ; though, according to 
the cuſtom of the Portugueſe, well ſtocked with 
goats, hogs, and poultry, that they might be ſup- 
plied therewith when obliged at any time to ſtop 
there. Here our Eaſt India company planted and 
fortified, and held it till the year 1673; as will be 
ſhewn in the courſe of this hiſtory. I his iſland i; 
all a high rock, whoſe ſurface is covered: with about 
twelve inches of earth. As the winds blow con- 
ſtantly at ſouth-eaſt, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to this iſland (which is about twenty-two miles in 
circuit), it is failed in about three weeks, without 
handing the fails, and the moderate gale renders 
the voyage very pleaſant. On the contrary, it is 
extremely difficult to find this iſland in ſailing from 
Europe, becauſe of the ſaid conſtant ſouth-eaſt 
wind; for which reaſon, when a ſhip is ſent from 
England thither, they are obliged to iail directly to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and thence take their 
courle to St. Helena, as already deſcribed. The great 
and only benefit our ſhipping receive from this 
iſland, is the freſh water and proviſions they there 
meet with in their return from India, whereby above 
two hundred families are there ſupported and em- 
ployed. 

The very laſt day of the XVIth century having 
thus given birth and form to the firſt Englith Ealt 
India company, the members thereof immediately 
raiſed ſeventy- two thouſand pounds, though not in 
one joint-ſtock, or common capital, as in ſucceed- 
ing times, there having been no joint-ſtock in this 
company till the year 1613. They this year, 1601, 
ſent out their firſt fizet for India, commanded in 
chief by captain James Lancaſter, having one ſhip 
of ſix hundred tons, one of three hundred tons, 
two of two hundred each, and one of one hundred 
and thirty, as victualler to the whole fleet, carry- 
ing four hundred and eighty men and twenty ſeven 
thouſand pounds in money and goods, the remain- 
der of the ſaid ſeventy- two thouland pounds being 
entirely expended in the purchaſe of thulſe ſhips, 
and for artillery, ammunition, proviſions, &c. But 
queen Elizabeth did not live to ſee the return of 
this voyage. At Acheen, in the iſland of Su- 
matra, they loaded pepper for ſome of their ſhips, 
but not meeting with a ſufficiency, and failing from 
thence for the Streights of Malacca, they complet- 
ed their lading by the capture of a Portugueſe ſhip 
of nine hundred tons, laden with callicoes and other 
goods. Sailing thence to Bantam, they delivered 
queen Elizabeth's letter and preſents to the king, 
as they had before done to the king of Acheen ; 
and from both thoſe kings they received letters and 
preſents for qucen Elizabeth; they allo obtained 
privileges for the company from thoſe monarchs. 
Having ſettled factorics at Bantam, they failed 
homewards, and arrived in the Downs in September, 
1603, having proſperouſly made their firſt voyage 
in two years and ſeven months. 

In the year 1601, we have a ſtatute of the forty- 
third of queen Elizabeth (cap. xii.) for awarding 
commiſſioners to hear and determine policies of al- 
ſurances made among merchants, in the N 
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of which ſtature are the following words: « Whereas 
it hath been, time out of mind, an uſage amongſt 
merchants, both of this realm and of foreign na- 
tions, when they make any great adventure (eſpe- 
cially into remote parts, to give ſome conſide- 
ration of money to other perſons (which is com- 
monly in no ſmall number) to have from them aſ- 
ſurance made of their goods, merchandizes, ſhips, 
and things adventured, or ſome parts thereof, at 
ſach rates, and in ſuch fort as the party aſſurers and 
arty aſſured can agree, which courſe of dealing 
is commonly termed a Policy of Aſſurance; by 
means of which it cometh to paſs, upon the loſs 
or periſhing of any ſhip, there followeth not the un- 
doing of any man, but the loſs lighteth rather 
ealily upon many, than heavily upon few, and rather 
upon them that adventure not, than upon thoſe that 
adventure; whereby all merchants, eſpecially of 
the younger ſort, are allured to venture more wil- 
lingly, and more freely : and whereas heretofore 
ſuch aſſurers have uſed to ſtand fo juſtly and pre- 
ciſcly on their credit, as few or no controverſies 
have ariſen thereupon; and if any have grown, the 
ſame have, from time to time, beenended and ordered 
by certaingrave anddiſcreet merchants, appointed by 
the lord-mayor of London; until of late years, 
that divers perſons have withdrawn themſelves 
from that arbitrary courſe, and have ſovght to draw 
the parties aſſured to ſeek their moneys in her ma- 
jeſty's courts, to their great charges and delay. 
For remedy whereof, it is now enacted, that the 
lord-chancellot (or Keeper) do award one general 
or ſtanding yearly commiſſion for the determining 
of cauſes on policies of aſſurance, ſuch as now are, 
or hereafter ſhall be entered within the office of 
aſſurance within the city of London, this com- 
miſſion to conſiſt of the judge of the admiralty, the 
recorder of London; two doctors of the civil law, 
two common lawyers, and eight diſcreet merchants, 
or to any five of them: which commiſſion ſhall 
have authority to determine all cauſes concerning 
policies of aſſurance, in a ſummary way; who ſhall 
lummon the parties, examine witneſſes upon oath, 
and impriſon diſobeyers of their decrees. They 
ſhall meet weekly at the office of aſſurance, on the 
welt ſide of the Royal Exchange, for the execution 
of their commiſſion, without tee or reward. And 
any ſuch as may think themſelves aggrieved by their 
determinations, may, in two months, exhibit His 
bill in Chancery, for a re- examination of ſuch de- 
eree; provided the complainant do firſt lay down to 
the ſaid commiſſioners the ſum awarded; and that 
the lord-chancellor, or keeper, may either reverſe 
or confirm the firſt decree, according to equity. 
_ no commiſſioner ſhall be an aſſurer, or aſ- 
ured,” 
This law ſufficiently demonſtrates, that at this 
time there was a great increaſe of foreign commerce 
in England. 

Aſſurance, or inſurance, of ſhips and mer- 
chandize on the ſeas, is of great antiquity, even as 
— back as the reign of the emperor Claudius 

.iar, 

The fea-laws of Oleron, as far back as the year 
1194, treat of it. 

It ſeems to have been in uſe in England upon the 
revival of commerce, ſomewhat earlier than on 
the continent, and Antwerp, though in its me- 
ridian glory, learned it from England: © whereas 


{lays Molineux's Lex Mercatoria, the meetings of 
tuo 
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merchants in London were held in Lombard-ſtreet 
(fo called becauſe certain nations of Lombardy 
kept there a pawn-houſe, or Lombard, long before 
the Royal Exchange was built), all the policies of 
aſſurance at Antwerp, which then were, and now 
(1622) yer are made, do make mention, that it 
ſhall be in all things concerning the ſaid aſſurances, 
as was accuſtomed to be done in Lombard-ſtreet in 
London; which is imitated alſo in other 
the Low Countries.” * 

As the gradual increaſe of the ſuburbs of London 
does in great meaſure keep pace with the gradual 
increaſe of the general commerce of England, and 
as it is, moreover, a curious and entertaining part of 
hiſtory, to mark the gradual advances of both, I 
theretore have no need of an apology for laying be- 
tore my readers whatever falls in my way of that 
kind, during the period now before us. 

We find by an att of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth of Henry VIII. (cap. ii.) for limiting foreign 
artizans as to their journeymen and apprentices, 
that the juriſdiction of the London corporations was 
to extend two miles from the city, viz. within the 
town of Weſtminſter, the pariſh of St. Martin in 
the Fields, and of Our Lady in the Strand, St. Cle- 
ment Danes without Temple-bar, St. Giles in the 
Fields, St. Andrew in Holborn, the town and 
borough of Southwark, Shoreditch, White-chapel 
pariſh, St. John's ſtreet (i. e. Clerkenwell), and 
Clerkenwell pariſh, St. Botolph without Aldgate, 
St. Catherine's (near the Tower of London), atid 
Bermondſey-ſtreet.” This is ati authentic view of 
the ſeveral ſuburbs of London in the year 1524. 
Nevertheleſs we ate not to imagine that all thoſe 
ſuburbs were contiguous to each other, or joined, 
as at preſent to the great contiguity ; for there 
were then, and long after, ſundry large breaks, 
or ititerruptigns, where no buildings were; not 
only the ſtreet (now ſo well built) called the Strand, 
then chiefly taken up with the capital dwellings 
of the nobility, with their large adjoining gardens, 
but alſo a great part of St. Martin's pariſh, were 
ſtil] literally in the Fields: the like may be ſaid of 
Sr. Giles in the Fields (then ſtyled the towh of St. 
Giles), and of the upper part of St. Andrew's in 
Holborn, much of all which, and alſo of Weſt- 
minſter, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, White chapel, 
and Southwark, was literally Fields, even ſo late 
as the reign of queen Elizabeth, as appears by a 
map of London and its ſuburbs, ſtill extant, firſt 
publiſhed in the year 1 560. 

By a ſtatute 24 Henry VIII. the ſtreetway be- 
tween Charing-croſs and Strand-crols (i. e. that is 
near where Somerſet-houſe is now ficuated) in the 
ſuburbs of London, was directed to be ſufficiently 
paved and maintained, at the charge of the owners 
of the land adjoining.” This ſhews that the Strand 
was not yet built into a continued ſtreet. 

In the following year, 1534, the high-ſtreer 
between Holborn-bridge and Holborn - bars, at the 
welt end thereof, was ditected to be paved; as 
were alſo the ſtreets of Southwark ; and that every 
one ſhould maintain the faid pavements before his 
own ground, or forfeit to the king fix pence for 
every yard ſquare. : a 

In the thirty- ſecond of the ſaid king's reign, viz. 
anno 1541, the following ſtreets or ways in Lon- 
don were ordered to be paved, viz. 1. The ſtreet 
teading from Aldgate to White-chapel church : 2. 
the upper part of the lane called Chancery-lane; 3. 
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ghe way leading from Holborn-bars, weſtward, to- 
wards St. Giles in the Fields, as far as any habita- 
tion is on both ſides of the ſaid ſtreet: 4. Gray's 
Inn lane: 5. Shoe-lane: and, 6. Feuter, now 
called Fetter-lane; the two laſt being thoroughfares 
and paſſages from Fleet-ſtreet into Holborn.” The 
partof Chancery-lane now to be paved is thus deſcrib- 
ed, viz. from the bars beſide the Rolls, lately ſet up 
by the lord privy-ſeal, into the ſaid highway in Hol- 
born.” Theſe paſſages ſnew the age of the Rolls-office 
in Chancery-lane; and alſo that all Holborn, above 
the city-bars, remained unpaved till now ; nor was 
it at this time all built on both ſides (nor a conſi- 
derable time later) as appears by the map before 
mentioned, drawn in queen Elizabeth's reign: all 
theſe ſix ways now directed to be paved, are therein 
deſcribed as very foul, and full of pits and 
floughs, very perilous and noyous (noiſome) as well 
for all the king's ſubjects on horſeback as on foot 
and with carriages.” Yet three of theſe, viz. Shoe- 
lane, Fetter-lane, and Chancery-lane, are now in 
the very center of the preſent immenſe contiguity; 
and all the reſt are likewiſe well built and inhabited. 
So valt is the increaſe and improvement of Lon- 
don ſince thoſe times. By a ſtatute of 34 and 
35 Henry VIII. cap. xu. the ſtreets named 
White-croſs-ſtreet, Chiſwel-ſtreet leading from 
White-croſs-ſtreet into the highway leading to 
Moor-gate; the lane called Golding-lane, and 
ſtreet called Grub-ſtreet, in the pariſh of St. 
Giles without Cripple-gate ; the ſtreet called Goſ- 
well-ſtreet, in the pariſh of St. Botolph without 
Alderſgate; Long-lane, in the pariſh of St. Bo- 
tolph aforeſaid and of St. Sepulchre without New- 
ate; the ſtreet called St. John's-ſtreet, leading 
— the Bars of Smithfield up to the Pound at the 
corner of the wall extending along the high way to 
Illington; and alſo the ſtreet leading from the ſaid 
Bars to Cow-croſs : the lane called Water-lane, in 
Fleet- ſtreet, leading down to the Thames; the 
way leading without Temple-bar, weſtward, by 
and unto St. Clement's Inn gates and New Inn 
gates to Drury-place, in the county of Middleſex 
(this ſhews that this way was not built on); and 
alſo one little lane ſtretching from the ſaid way to 
the ſign of the Bell at Drury-lane end; and the 
common way leading through a certain place called 
Petit France, from the bars at the weſt end of Tot- 
hill-ftreer, Weſtminſter, unto the uttermoſt part 
of the weſt end of the ſaid place called Petit 
France : the ſtreet or highway leading from Bi- 
ſhopſgate-ſtreet to and above Shoreditch- church; 
and the bridge called Strand-bridge, and the way 
leading from the ſaid bridge towards Temple-bar, 
and the lane called Foskue-lane from the garden 
and tenement of the biſhop of Lichfield, and the 
garden and tenement called the Bell and Proctors, 
down to Stand-bridge (thoſe names are now un- 
| known), be very foul and full of pits and ſloughs, 
very perilous and noyous, and very neceſſary to be 
kept clear, for the avoiding of corrupt ſavours, and 
avoiding of peſtilence: for the amendment and re- 
ormation whereof, all who have any lands or tene- 
ments adjoining to the aforeſaid ſtreets, lanes, and 
ways, unto the midſt of them, in length and 
breadth as his land and tenement do lie or extend, 
in like manner and form as the ſtreets in the city of 
London be paved, with cauſeys or channels in the 
midft of the ſame ſtreets, and ſhall yearly maintain 
the ſame,” | 
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James Howel, in his Londinopolis, publiſhed in 
folio, anno 1657, gives us many particulars of the 
valt increaſe of the ſuburbs of London towards the 
cloſe of queen Elizabeth's reign, which more 
plainly points out the vaſt :ncreaſe of England's 
commerce, than a whole yolume of ſpeculative 
reaſoning could do alone. It was not material to 
make different ſections thereof, and therefore we 
have brought them altogether, whether a little be. 
fore or after this year. 

< It ſeems, that about this time the ground 
called Spital-fields, began gradually to be built 
upon for weavers; as had alſo Hog-lane, in that 
part which had (within ſixty years from the date of 
his ſaid book) had fair rows of elm-trees all along, 
now turned into houſes on both ſides, from Hound(. 
ditch to White-chapel church. 

« Asto Wapping (ſays Howel), it is yet within the 
memory of man, that there was never a houſe from 
St. Catherine's to Wapping : but now (i. e. anno 
1657) there is a continued ſtreet towards a mile 
from the Tower, all along the river, almoſt as far 
as Radcliffe; which proceeded from the increaſe 


of navigation, mariners, and traffick.“ This ſhews 


that Wapping was originally a village, or place de- 
tached from London, though now part of the 
great contiguity thereof. Radcliffe alſo (con- 
tinues he) is much increaſed in buildings, and alſo 
Nightingale-lane. 

« Northward, London's ſuburbs have been leſs 


increaſed than on the eaſt and welt ſides; yet there 


was an increaſe, about this time, on that ſide allo, 
Where the buildings on the weſt ſide of Smithfield 
ſtand, was formerly a very large pond of water; 
and where the place called the Sheep-pens is, was a 
field with growing elms, and the place of execution 
for criminals. Afterwards (in king Henry VI's 
reign) they began to build the ſpace between the 
ſaid pond and river of Wells (now Turnmill-brook) 
which runs into Fleet-ditch ; and afterwards that 
pond was drained, and built upon, and ſo down 
that ſtreet now called Cow-lane; and alſo Chick- 
lane and Hoſier-lane, &c. So that the buildings 
there are ſo increaſed, that now remaineth not one 
tree there,” 

Some other additions were made about Clerken- 
well, about or near thistime, where the fields, gardens, 
and avenues of the great priory of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem,. and alſo the convent on the north ſide of 
Clerkenwell-green, ſtood. 

Weſtward, without Newgate, the great ſtreet 
named Holborn, and its contiguity, have been 
gradually built quite up to the village of St. Giles 
in the Fields: but as the greateſt increaſe there- 
about was chiefly in the next century, we mult te- 
fer thereto. 

From the year 1512, the fourth of Henry VIII. 
we may properly date the commencement of what 
may be called an Engliſh royal navy. i. e. a num- 
ber of ſtout ſhips of war, actually belonging to, 
and permanently kept on foot by, the Engliſh crown, 
for national defence, king Henry VIII. being the 
firſt Engliſh monarch who effectually purſued this 
plan, and for that end eſtabliſhed a royal navy- 
office, with commiſſioners, &c. nearly as at preſent. 
He muſt indeed be allowed (amidſt all his wild dil- 
ſipations) to have employed great ſums of money 
on his marine affairs, as well for the conſtruction 
ſhips for war, as of dock- yards, wharfs, ſtore- 
houſes, &c. Before his time there was no fixed per- 

1 a manent 


manent royal navy; but, on ordinary occaſions, the 
Cinque Ports (as already fully ſeen) ſupplied the 
crown with a determined number of ſorry ſhips as 
they had in thoſe old times; and on great emer- 
gencies we alſo have ſcen that all the maritime 
towns of the kingdom were bound, or reaſonable 
notice to ſend their quota of ſhips and mariners, for 
a determined time; commanded either by the king 
or his admiral; ſuch as was the fleet of king Ed- 
ward III. at the ſiege of Calais, anno 1347, and 
other capital expeditions. | 

Moreover (biſhop Gibſon, in his Additions to 
Camden's Britannia) obſerves that king Henry 
VIII. in the ſaid fourth year of his reign, for the 
advancement and benefit of navigation and com- 
merce, erected a corporation for the buſineſs of 
examining, licencing, and regulating of — 
for ordering and erecting of beacons, light-houſes, 
buoys, &c. which is ſtyled the Corporation of the 
Trinity-houſe of Deptford Strand, and has proved 
of great benefit for accompliſhing the ends of its 
founder. Another ſociety, for the like good pur- 
poſes, he alſo erefted ar Hull, by the name of 
the Trinity-houſe at Hull; and alſo another at New- 
caſtle upon Tyne (anno 1537): Which three 
eſtabliſhments (ſays Hakluyt) were in imitation of 
that which the emperor Charles V. had erected at 
Seville, in Spain; who, obſerving the many ſhip- 
wrecks in voyages to and from the Welt Indies, 
occaſioned by the ignorance of ſeamen, eſtabliſhed, 
at the Contraction- houſe, lectures upon navigation; 
and a pilot major, for the examination of other pi- 
lots and mariners: he alſo directed books to be 
publiſhed on that ſubject, for the uſe of his ma- 
riners.” The king, by his charter, confirmed to 
the Deptford Trinity-houſe ſociety, all the ancient 
rights, privileges, &c. of the ſhipmen and mari- 
ners of England, and their ſeveral poſſeſſions at 
Deptford: whereby it appears plainly, that they 
had been a ſociety long before, though nowhere 
recorded howlong. This corporation (whoſe powers, 
&c. have been * confirmed and augmented by 
ſucceeding kings) have alſo the power of appoint- 
ing pilots for the king's ſhips, and for examining 
and fixing their wages, and certifying their qualifi- 
cations, and thoſe of the maſters of the ſhips of 
war; alſo of clearing and deepening the Thames by 
ballaſt hoys, with which balaſt they ſupply the ſhip- 
ping, They have alſo the examination of the 

orty mathematical boys of Chriſt's Hoſpital, They 

have likewiſe power to hear and determine com- 
plaints of officers and ſailors in the merchants ſer- 
vice: ſo that this corporation more eſpecially is 
eminently of great utility to the nation, 

Henry alſo made Deptford, near London, a 
magazine to the royal navy, which has gradually 
increaſed to the flouriſhing ſtate we now ſee it in. 
And, conſidering how far the river of Thames was 
expoſed to inſults from foreign enemies, he cauſed 
a fortification to be erected at Graveſend, and an- 
other oppolite to it on the Eſſex ſhore, where 
Tilbury fort now ſtands. And having loſt his fine 
ſhip Regent, of one thouſand tons, he cauſed an- 
other to be built; ſuch a one (ſays Hall) as had 
never been ſeen in England, and named it the 
Henry Grace de Dieu. 

e have in a treaty of peace between Henry 
VIII. and Lewis XII. of France, made anno 1514, 
a recital of implements for a naval war, ſuch as 
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cannon, gunpowder, ſtones (for they had not yet 
the ule ot iron bullets), darts, &c. And in the 
ſame year the Chronicon Pretioſum makes a maſter 
ſhipwright's daily pay, with his diet, five pence, 
and without diet ſeven pence per diem; an hewer, 
with diet four pence, without diet fix pence; and 
an able clencher the ſame. Note, that living was 
then twice as cheap as in our days. 7 

In the year 1523, according to lord Herbert's 
Hiſtory of Henry VIII. in the attempts of the 
Engliſh and French courts to gain Scotland to their 
reſpective intereſts, at the death of king James V. 
the Engliſh miniſters, among other arguments, 
aſſerted that the Engliſh were maſters of the ſeas, 
and thereby were able to ſtop and interclude all 
ſuccour that ſhould come to them (the Scots) from 
any other place.” And as in the replication of 
the partizans of France that aſſertion is not con- 
tradicted, the point ſeems to have been admitted. 

The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary furniſh no 
improvements in navigation worthy our notice; 
but Elizabeth, very early in her reign, put naval 
affairs upon a better footing than they had been 
under her predeceſſor, both by building ſome ſhips 
of her own, and by encouraging the merchants to 
build large trading veſſels, which on occaſion, were 
converted into ſhips of war. In 1582, the ſeamen 
of England were compured at fourteen thouſand 
two hundred and ninety-five, and the number of 
veſſels twelve-hundred and thirty-two, of which 
there were not above two hundred and ſeventeen 
above eighty tons. Monſon computes that, though 
the navigation decreaſed in the firſt year of James I. 
by the practices of the merchants, who carried on 
their trade in foreign bottoms, yet before 1640, 
the number of ſeamen was treble in England, 

The navy which the queen left at her deceaſe ap- 
pears conſiderable, when we conſider only th 
number of veſſels, which were forty-two; but 
when we refle&, that none of theſe ſhips carried 
above forty guns, that four only came up to that 
number, that there were but two ſhips of a thou- 
ſand tons, and twenty-three below five hundred, 
ſome of fifty, and ſome even of twenty tons; that 
the whole number of guns belonging to the fleet 
were ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four ; we muſt en- 
tertain a very contemptible idea of the Engliſh 
navy, compared with the force it hath now attained. 
In the year 1588 there were not above five veſſels 
equipped by the noblemen and ſea-ports, which 
exceeded two hundred tons. 

In this famous year (1588) what is called the 
Cheſt at Chatham was firſt erected, being a con- 
tribution for the benefit and relief of maimed and 
ſuperannuated Engliſh mariners (out of which pen- 
ſions are paid to ſuch for their lives) by the advice 
of fir Francis Drake, fir John Hawkins, &c. It 
was firſt only a voluntary monthly contribution of 
the mariners out of their pay, for the ſuccour of 
their then wounded brethren, but was afterwards 
made perpetual by queen Elizabeth. By an act 
of the rump-parliament, anno 1649 (cap. xxiv.) for 
aboliſhing deans and chapters, and of their lands, 
we find this cheſt had been uſually kept at what is 
called the Hill Houſe, at Chatham, which, with 
its gardens, &c. belonged to the dean and chapter of 
Rocheſter. Until the foundation of Greenwich 
hoſpital by king William III. this was the only 


charity of that kind for diſtreſſed ſailors. 
| | PUBLIC 
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It is difficult to compute exactly queen Eli- 
- zabeth's ordinary revenue, but it certainly fell 
much ſhort of five thouſand pounds a year. In 
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r590 ſhe raiſed the cuſtoms from fourteen thouſand | 


pounds a year.to fifty thouſand pounds, and obliged 
fir Thomas Smith, who had farmed them, to re- 
fund ſome of his former profits. This improvement 
of the revenue was owing to the ſvggeſtions of 
one Caemarden, and was extremely oppoled by 
Burleigh, Leiceſter, and Walſingham : but the 
queen's perſeverance overcame all their oppoſition. 
The great undertakings which ſhe executed with 
ſp narrow a revenue, and with ſuch ſmall ſupplies 


from her people, prove the mighty effects of pru- | 


dence and œconomy, She received from the par- 
liament, during her whole reign; only twenty ſub- 
ſidies and thirty-nine fifteenths: It is not eaſy to 
compute the amount of thoſe ſupplies, becauſe the 
value of a, ſubſidy was continually falling; and in 
theend of her reign it amounted only to eighty thou- 
ſand-pounds, which in the beginning had been an 
hundred and twenty thouſand. If we ſuppoſe that the 
whole ſupplies granted to Elizabeth, during a reign 
of forty-five years, amounted to three millions, we 
ſhall not probably be much wide of the truth. This 
ſum makes only ſixty- ſix thouſand fix hundred and 
fixty-ſix pounds a year; and it is ſuppriſing that 
while the queen's demands were ſo moderate, and 
her expences ſo well regulated; ſhe ſhould ever 
have found any difficulty of getting a ſupply from 
the parliament, or be reduced to make ſale of the 
crown-lands> but ſuch was the extreme, I had al- 
moſt ſaid abſurd, parſimony of the parliaments 
during that period; they valued nothing in compa- 
riſon of their money. The members had no con- 
nection with the court, and the very idea which 
they conceived of the truſt committed to them, was 
to refuſe the demands of the crown, and to grant 
as few ſupplies as poſſible. The crown, on the 
other hand, conſidered the parliament in no other 
light than a means of ſupply. Queen Elizabeth 
made a merit to her people of ſeldom aſſembling 
parliaments: no redreſs of grievances was expected 
from theſe aſſemblies; they were ſuppoſed to meet 
for no other purpoſe than to impoſe taxes. | 
Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the. Engliſh 
princes had always recourſe to the city of Antwerp 
tor voluntary loans; and their credit was ſo low, 
that beſides the exorbitant intereſt of ten or twelve 
per 'cent. they. were obliged to make the city of 
COT Join in the ſecurity. Sir Thomas Greſham, 
that great and enterprizing merchant, one of the 
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chief ornaments of this reign, engaged the com. 
pany of Merchant-adventurers to grant the queen 
a loan; and as the money was regularly paid, her 
credit by degrees eſtabliſhed itſelf in the city, and 
ſhe ſhook off this dependence on forcigners. 

In 1559, the queen employed Greſham to borrow 
two hundred thouland pounds at Antwerp, in or. 
der to enable her to reform the coinage, which was 
at that time extremely debaſed. She was ſo im. 
politic as to make herſelf an innovation in the coin 
by dividing a pound of filver into ſixty- two ſhil 
lings, inftead of ſixty, the former ſtandard. This 
is the laſt time that the coin has been tampered 
with in England: | 

The ſplendor of a eoùrt was, during this age, 
a great part of the public charge; and as Elizabeth 
was a ſingle woman, and expenſive in no ſpecies 
of magnificence, except cloaths, this circumſtance 
enabled her to perform great things by her narrow | 
revenue. She 1s ſaid to have paid tour millions of 
debt left on the crown by her father, brother, and 
liter; an incredible ſum for that age“. The 
ſtates of the United Provinces, at the time of her 
deceaſe, owed her about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds ; and the king of France four hundred 
and fifty thouſand : though that prince was ex- 
tremely frugal, and, after the peace of Vervins, 
was continually amaſſing treaſure, the queen never 
could, by the moſt preſſing remonſtrances, prevail 
on him to make payment of thoſe ſums which ſhe 
had ſo generouſly advanced him during his greateſt 
diſtreſſes; one payment of twenty thouſand crowns, 
and another of fifty thouſand, were all ſhe could 
obtain by the ſtrongeſt repreſentations ſhe could 
make of the difficulties to which the rebellion in Ire- 
land had reduced her. The queen expended in 
the war with Spain, between the years 1389 and 

1593, the ſum of one million three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, beſides the double ſubſidy, amount- 
ing to two hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, 
. to her by parliament. In the year 1599, 

ſpent ſix hundred thouſand pounds in fx 
months, in the ſervice of Ireland. Sir Robert 

Cecil affirmed, that in the ſpace of ten years Ire- 
land coſt her three millions four hundred thouſand 
pounds. She made the earl of Eſſex a preſent of 
thirty thouſand pounds, upon his departure to 
take upon him the government of that kingdom, 
Lord Burleigh computed, that the value of the 
gifts conferred on that favourite, amounted to 
three hundred thouſand pounds; a proof of her 
ſtrong affection to him. It was a common ſaying 
during this reign, that the queen paid bountifully, 
though ſhe rewarded ſparingly. 


— 


deal more likely. The whole revenue of queen Eli- 


D' Ewes, p. 473. I think it is impoſſible to reconcile this ac- | a great 

count of the public debts with that given by Strype, Eecleſ Mem. zabeth would not in ten years have paid four millions. Hum:"s 
vol. ii. p. 344- that in the year 1553, the crown owed above | Hiſtory of the Tudors, vol. ii. p. 729. 

three hundred thouſand pounds. Iowa that this laſt ſum appears | | 
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An Hiſtorical Deduction of the VALUE of our ENGLISH SILVER 
and GOLD COIN, but particularly thoſe of the former, from the 
CoxnQuesT. Extracted from Mr. Anderſon, Biſhop Fleetwood, and others; 
together with ſome Obſervations on the Preſent State of our SILVER Money. 


E ſhall cloſe our remarks upon this period 
with a view of the ſtate of our coinage, 
from the acceſſion of William the Norman to that 
of Elizabeth incluſive, when the value of our mo- 
ney was nearly ſettled on the ſame fooring as at pre- 
ſent. This is a matter very neceſſary to be pro- 
rly underſtood, for by this alone we ſhall be en- 
abled to form a ſuitable judgment of the true rate 
in cheapneſs of proviſions and all other neceſſaries 
of life through their different variations and pe- 
riods, the pay of artificers, labourers, ſoldiers, 
ſailors, &c. a ſubject frequently brought into con- 

yerſation, and as trequently miſunderſtood. GONE 

The ancient Britons, when firſt invaded by the 
Romans, had no other kind of money but iron 
and tin plates and rings (copper not being then, 
nor long after, found 1n our iſland) ; theſe might 
well enough anſwer, with barter, the purpoſes of 
the inconſiderable tranſactions in thoſe rude times, 
when they had neither arts nor manufactures of any 
kind. The neceſſity, however, of an univerſal me- 
dium in commerce, which we call Money, was in 
much earlier times diſcovered in the more eaſtern 
parts of the world, and both gold and filver money 
were thence ſoon after introduced into Carthage 
and Greece; from Greece it was brought to Rome, 
and thence gradually weſtward into all the Roman 
provinces. | 1 . 

Silver, on account of its cleanneſs and moderate 
plenty, was, by the general conſent of all civilized 
nations, deemed the moſt proper for an univerſal 
medium of commerce, though at firſt, and for ma- 
ny ages, by weight only, till at length, for greater 
convenience, princes and ſtates fell upon the ex- 
pedient of coins, by ſtamping pieces of the metal 
of a determined weight and fineneſs, to paſs cur- 
rent by their authority. | | 

Gold had, indeed, all the properties of ſilver 
for ſuch a general medium, even in a higher de- 
gree; it was leſs diminiſhable by fire, more duc- 
tile, more beautiful; but its much greater ſcarcity, 
more eſpecially in Europe, rendered it unfit for an 
univerſal medium of commerce. 

On the other hand, copper, by reaſon of its 
fouler and baler nature, and its great plenty, 
could not be ſo well uſed in large tranſactions, 
though extremely uſeful in ſmall ones. | 

Whilſt the Romans held Britain, they coined 
here gold, filver, and copper ; of all which coins, 
as well as of thoſe brought from Rome itſelf, many 
have been dug up, in various parts of this iſland, 

When the Saxons firſt conquered a part of 
England, in the middle of the Vth century, they 
were little better than ſavages, and probably had 
no ſort of coins in their own country of Germany; 
but when they became more civilized, they coined 
liver money, of which ſome pieces are ſtill to be 
found in the cabinets of the curious. | 

As far as certainly appears, the largeſt ſilver 


coin in Englan J, not only before, but for ſomg cen- 
100 | 


| 


turies after the Norman ingreſſion, was denomi- 

nated a Penny; which, till the reign of king Ed- 

ward III. contained as much filver as about three 
pence of our money ; and as this penny was, in 

their manner of coining, cut almoſt throygh croſs- 

wiſe, it could with eaſe be divided into half-pence - 
and farthings, or fourthlings. Thus in England, 
from the time of our firſt Norman king, Wil- 
liam I. called the Conqueror, the filver coins were 
thrice the value of the modern, till the eighteenth 
year of king Edward III. A. D. 1344; and from 
thence to the time of king Henry VIII. it was not 
only farther leſſened, but in his reign, and in the 
firſt five years of his ſon, Edward VI. ſhamefully 
debaſed; but in the laſt year of that hopeful 
young monarch its purity was reſtored, and its 
weight reduced to the ſtate it is in at this preſent 
time. But to be more particular : 

From the before-mentioned year, 1344, to the 
eighth year of Henry V. anno 1420, the Engliſh 
ſilver penny, on an average, weighed very near two 
pence half-penny of our money. 

From the ninth year of Henry V. anno 1421, 
to the firſt year of Henry VIII. anno 1309, the 
ſilver penny, on an average, was worth near two 
pence of our modern money. | 

From the ſecond year of king Henry VIII. anno 
1510, to his thirty-third year, anno 1542, a pound 
of fine ſilver was coined into forty-five ſhillings; 
being three ſhillings and nine pence per ounce z 
ſo that their nine pence was equal to our ſhil- 
I © But, 1 3 1 
n the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth yearg of 
Henry VIII, annis 1543, 1544, the filver cojn be- 
gan to be debaſed to ten ounces of fine ſilver and 
two ounces allay per pound, troy weight, out of 
which pound they coined forty-eight ſhillings ; yet 
ſtill four pence of their coin was equal to five pence 
of our money, | 1 

But in the following year, 1545, that king ſuf- 
fered his ſilver coin to be debaſed ſo far as to fix 
ounces fine and fix punces allay, in ſuch fort that 


eight pence of their money was but equal to five 


nce of our's. | 

And in the three following years, 1546, 1547, 
1548; the coin was ſtill farther debaled to four 
ounces fine and eight ounces allay, and they coin- 
ed forty-eight ſhillings of this baſe metal in the 
pound; ſo that their ſhilling, or twelve pence, was 
worth but five pence of our modern money, where- 
by they made the people pay after the rate of 
twelve ſhillings for an ounce of pure ſilver; 

In the third yeat᷑ of Edward VI. anno 1 549, the 
coin was brought back to the fineneſs of the year 
1545, viz. fix ounces fine and fix ounces allay, 
ſo that their eight pence (as above) was equal to 
our five pence. 


Yet they ſtill remained infatuated, as if fo- 
reigners as well as our own people would, in bills 
of exchange, and other money tranſactions with us, 

6 E 


put 
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put any greater value on our ſaid coins than they 
actually contained of fine ſilver; for out of a pound 


of ſilver of the laſt-named fineneſs, they coined 


ſeventy-two ſhillings in the year 1550; whereby 
an ounce of fine filver was valued at twelve of 


their ſhillings, as in the years 1546, 1547, and 


1548. 
"And, moſt ſcandalouſly for the nation (ſays bi- 
ſhop-Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Pretioſum) in the 
fifth year of king Edward VI. anno 1551, the ſil- 
ver coin was debaſed ſo low as three ounces fine 
and nine ounces allay ; and out of a pound thereof 
they coined feventy-two ſhillings of their coin per 
punce : ſo that twelve 3 of their money was 
not worth three pence of our's. | 
In the following year, 1552, Edward's miniſters 
at length ſaw this their great error : wherefore they 
now reſtored the fineneſs of the ſilver coin to ele- 
nny-weight fine, and coined 
fixty ſhillings out of the pound; nearly the ſame 
as in our days. | : 


In the firſt year of queen Mary, anno 1553, 
they coined a pound of ſilver into ſixty ſhillings, and 
a pound of gold into thirty-ſix pounds in ſilver, be 
ing ſovereigns, of thirty ſhillings; and angels, of 
ten ſhillings; alfo half-ſovereigns and half angels: 
and ſo it continued to the ſecond year of queen 
Elizabeth, when that princeſs coined ſixty ſhillings 
out of a pound of ſilver, of eleven ounces and two 
penny-weight fine; and thus it has continued till 
now (i. e. 1706, when the biſhop wrote.) So that 
the variation of the value of our filver coin, from 
the year 1552, down to the preſent time, has 
been ſo inconſiderable as not to be worth regarding. 

In the laſt year of king Edward VI. anno 1553, 
filver crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, and fix-pences, 
were firſt coined in England (excepting only ſome 
few ſhillings which had been coined in 1504.) 1 
have weighed thoſe crowns (ſays biſhop Fleetwood) 
and found them of the ſame weight, and much 
the ſame fineneſs, as our's.” 

In the year 1561, queen Elizabeth coined fix- 
pences, four-pences, three-pences, two-pences, 
— three · farthings, and half-pence, all of 

lver (for there were then no national copper coins.) 
She at the ſame time called in all the bale coin, and 
ſet our coin on the noble footing it now ſtands. 
There have been no ſilver farthings coined ſince 
the thirty-ſixth year of Henry VIII. which were 
very bad, or otherwiſe they muft have been too 
fmall for currency. 

Queen Elizabeth coined in 


ven ounces and one 


her whole . reign, viz. from l. s. d. 
1558 to 1602, in. ſterling (il- | 
ver money, . . « . . 4,632,932 3 2; 
And in baſe money for Ire- 
land (of three ounces fine) 85,646 19 5? 
4718.57 2 8; 
And in gold . . 7954138 8. 45 
Total of filver and gold 5,513,717 11 0; 
imm king Charles the IId's reign, when milled 


came firſt in uſe amongſt us, and at which 
time I ſuppoſe ſtandard filver all over Europe to 
be at or near five ſhillings and two pence per ounce, 
it was thought neceſſary to encourage the ſubject 
to bring his ſilver to the mint, that the coinage, 
paid for, ſhould be free (the 


which before was 
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crown being reimburſed that expence by a duty on 
foreign ſpirits), and to bring it as near as poſſible to 
that price of five ſhillings and two pence per ounce 
the tollowing prices, and the following weights, 
were what was to be returned them in licu, © 

For every twelve ounces of ſilver, allowed b 
the affay-mafter of the mint, to contain twelve 
ounces two penny weights of fine ſilver and eigh- 
teen penny weights ot baſe metal (or allay) and 
called ſtandard; if in ſixpences, one hundred and 
twenty-four of one penny-weight, twenty-two 
grains one half, each, (abating fix grains upon the 
whole) which is the twelve ounces, and at five ſhit. 
lings per ounce, comes to the ſame at the tale, yiz, 
three pounds two ſhillings. 

If in ſhillings, ſixty-two of three peany-weighty 
twenty-one grains each, (abating fix grains upon 
the whole) which is the twelve ounces, and at five 
ſhillings and two pence per ounce, comes to the 
ſame at the tale, v three pounds two ſhillings, 

If in half crowns, they had of them, at nine 
penny-weights fifteen grains one half, and ſhil- 
lings, &c. to make them up (for no certain num- 
ber will weigh the twelve ounces), in the ſame pro- 
portion. 

If in crowns alſo the ſame, nineteen penny. 
weights ſeven grains each, and in the fame pro- 
portion. 

This was executing the thing in as equal a pro- 
portion as human foreſight could well diſtribute it; 
for years ſo it continued, and our coin anſwered 
the purpoſe intended; but as commerce extended 
her wings, and as ſilver became a main article in 
one of her very extenſive flights, its value in- 
creaſed; yet we attended not to it; we {till con- 
tinued, and do ſtill, to coin filver after the above 
rate. A nation fo great in commerce and calcula- 
tion to continue this error, nothing but the cha- 
racteriſtic we are by — — ſtamped with, of 
mixing the greateſt abſurdities with the greateſt 
good ſenſe, can account for it. It is very clear 
from the above, that five ſhillings and two pence 
per ounce is the price our ſilver is coined at; which 
ſilver, to melt for theſe thirty years, except upon 
very particular occaſions, hath becn wurth from 
five ſhillings and four pence, to five ſhill:ngs and 
nine pence, to carry to India, or to work up into 
utenſils, and the laſt fifteen years nearer the latter 
than the former. Surely could we, from the lame 
circumſtance, get at our neighbours ſilver to go to 
the market, at five ſhillings and two pence, inttcad 
of five fhillings and four pence, five ſhillings and lx 
pence, and five and ninepence per ounce, we ſhuu!d 
not miſs the opportunity; and we have the greatell 
reaſon in the world, ſupported by our coin's dilap- 
pearing, to aſſert we have not. 

The conſideration of this led a gentleman, who 
appeared to be perfectly maſter of his ſubject, to 
propoſe in the public papers, ſome few years ago, 
that, for the future, the ſubject ſhould receive 
from the mint, for every twelve ounces of ſtandard, 
one hundred and thirty-two fix-pences of one 
penny-weight nineteen grains 4! each, which is 
the twelve ounces, and at five ſhillings and fix 
pence per ounce comes to the ſame as by tale, 
three pounds fix ſhillings. 

Sixty-fix ſhillings of three penny weights fifteen 
grains r each, which is the twelve ounces, and 
at five ſhillings and ſix pence per ounces comes to 


the ſame as by tale, three pounds fix ſhillings. 
Crowns 


OF THE ENGLISH COINAGE. 


Crowns and half crowns in proportion; the firſt 
eighteen penny-weights four grains 7+ each; the 


other nine penny- weights two grains +5 each, 


Which, if carried into execution, would bid fair 
to ſecure coin for our uſe at all times, for what ſhall 
be melted down above five ſhillings and fix pence; 

r ounce, would be recoined when ſilver is below; 

t we muſt guard againſt the ill uſe that may be 
made by perſons coining large quantities, if filver 
ſhould be under five ſhillings and fix pence per 
ounce; to do which it need only be enacted, that 
no perſon ſhould be obliged to take in payment 
above ten pounds in filver. _ 

With reſpect to our gold coins, the ſtandard of 
them in ancient times was twenty-three carats and 
three grains and an half of fine gold, and half a 
grain of allay (the allay being either filver or 
copper); the pound of gold being divided into 
twenty-four carats, and each carat into four grains. 

The proportional values of gold and ſilver, in 
England, have always kept pace pretty nearly 
with each other ; for the pound of gold, which in 
the year 1344. when gold was firſt coined in this 
kingdom, was worth thirteen, fourteen, to fifteen 

unds in filver, is by degrees riſen to forty-four 

unds ten ſhillings, and the gold at preſent not 
ſo fine as then: now as a ſilver penny was then 
worth our three-pence,-- and twenty ſhillings then 
were worth ſixty ſhillings, therefore gold and ſil- 
ver have kept pretty near the ſame proportion to 
each other. But as ſilver has always been more 
current in buying and ſelling than gold, becauſe 
always more plenty and eaſy to come at, ſo the 
quantity of coin in our ounce of ſilver is more 
immediately for our purpoſe in eſtimating the dif- 
ferent rates of living, than is that of gold coin, 


475 
The preſent proportion of gold to ſilver was not 
exactly effected till the reign of king James I, 
when a pound weight of gold | was coined into 
forty-four pounds ten ſhillings by tale, viz. into 
pieces of five pounds value, of two pounds one 
ſhilling, and of ten ſhillings: and the pound weight 
of filver was coined into ſixty- two ſhillings, viz. 
into pieces of five ſhillings, two ſhillings and fix 
pence, one ſhilling, ſix pence, four pence, two 
pence, and one penny. 

Whereas we meet with obolus, farthing, or far- 
ling of gold, in our old hiſtories, it has always a 
reference to the integer, or higher denomination of 
ſome gold coin, as an angel, a noble, &c. ſo when, 
in the reign of king Edward III. nobles, oboluſes 
(or half-perice), and farthings of gold were coined, 
the obolus is here half a noble, and the farthing a 
quarter of a noble; and the like of other gold coins, 
Crowns of gold are of great antiquity. There never 
were any ſilver coins named nobles or angels, 
florins nor ryals (or royals) ſovereigns nor units, 
Britain-crowns, thiftle-crowns, nor double-crowns 
(the three laſt coined by king James I.) pieces of 
three ſhillings and four pence, coined by king 
Henry VIII. &c. all theſe _— always gold: yet 
no gold coins older than Edward III's reign can be 
found now, excepting ſome very rare as far back 
as Edward III. though, from the minuteneſs of 
the then filver coins, it is highly probable that moſt 
of the great payments were made in gold. As 
for the bezant, ſuppoſed to be ſo named from 
Byzantium, or Conſtantinople, the value of it 
was forgot, even in king Richard III's time; 
and biſhop Fleetwood thinks it never was anEngliſh 
coin. 
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The Union of the Two Crowns of ExncLanD, and ScoTLaxD, under Jaws J. 
to the Reſtoration of King CHARLES I. 


* 


—— 


PAR T X. 


JAMES I. The firſt King of EnGLanD of the Houſe of STuart?, 


A. D. 


HE line of Henry VIII. of the houſe 
of Tudor, being extinct in Elizabeth, 
the crown of England devolved, of in- 
diſputable right, to James VI. of Scot- 

land, as the next lineal heir +, and he was accord- 
ingly proclaimed at the gates of Whitehall, and 
at the Croſs of Cheapſide, by ſecretary Cecil and 
the lord-mayor, with the uſual pomp and cere- 
mony. 

I ſhall not take up the reader's time with enu- 
merating the minutedeſcriptions which other writers 
have given of the univerſal acclamations which re- 
ſounded from all quarters upon the proclamation 
of James, the quick diſpatch which was made to 
inform him of his good fortune, the dutiful let- 
ters he received, the affectionate ones he returned, 
his magnificent progreſs to England, his behaviour 
to his new ſubjects on his firſt entering amongſt 
them, nor the frantic joy with which the giddy 
mulitude hailed their new ſovereign : it is ſufficient 


1603. 


to ſay, that while he was upon the road he ordered 
the earl of Southampton, and the other priſoners 
on the account of- Eſſex, to be ſet at liberty; and 
the funeral rites of Elizabeth were performed in a 


moſt ſumptuous manner: the earl of Northumber- 


land, with the lords Thomas and Henry Howard, 
and the lord Montjoy, were made privy-counſcllors, 
notwithſtanding their lying under the ſuſpicion of 
popery, on account of their family-ſufferings for 
the king's mother; the lord Egerton was at the 
ſame time created baron of Elleſmere. The king's 
gratitude to the Howard family, who, for the ſake of 
the queen his mother, were in diſgrace in the late 
reign, did not ſtop there; the lord Thomas was 
made earl of Suffolk, and then lord-treaſurer; and 
the lord Henry was created, ſome years after, earl 
of Northampton : moreover, Philip, earl of Arun- 
del, the late duke of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, having 
loſt his title by his condemnation, though Eliza- 
beth gave him his life, the king created his fon 


— —— 


'* The ſurname of Stuart had no ignoble original. Bancho, 
a lord of eminency in S:otland, while Edward the Confeſſor 
governed in England, is ſaid to have been their anceſtor, This 
nobleman was murdered by the tyrant Macbeth; but his fon 
Fleance eſcaped, and lived for ſome time in exile in Wales, 
where he married the daughter of one of its petty princes. 
His fon Walter reſided ſome time at the court of Edward the 
Confeſſor; and afterwards going over to France, he is ſaid to 
have ſerved under William che Norman, at the battle of Haſt- 
ings. After various adventures, he came to Soctlaud, where 
his own and his anceſtors merits procured him an honourable 


eſtabliſhment, and he was made hereditary great high-ſteward 
of Scotland. From this office he and his poſterity, as uſual, 
took their name, which originally ſignifies the Ward or Guat- 
dian of an Houſe. 

+ James IV. king of Scotland, married Margaret, elceſt 
daughterof Henry VII. king of Englind, by whom he had James 


V. who had only one child, Mary, queen of Scots, who ba 


only one ſon, James VI. who, from James IV. had an un 
doubted right to the kingdom of Scotland, and from Magee, 
king Henry VII's daughter (the male line being utterly ex. 
tinct), an unqueſtionable title to the crown of England. Cat. 

Thomas 


e Engraved for 
— 

: * MORTIMERSs 
Hiſtory of England 
. __ _ . 
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as earl of Arundel and Surry F. Thus the 
LG gud for the duke of Nortolk's family 
plainly ſhewed what he thought of Elizabeth's 
treatment of that nobleman and his houſe. It was 
not in this alone that he expreſſed his reſentment 
againſt the Jate queen : upon all occaſions he pre- 
tended to ſhew it was only out of policy that he 
had, whilſt ſhe lived, concealed his averſion for 
her. The moſt notable mark he gave of it, was 
that he neither went into mourning himſelf, nor 
would admit any perſon to his preſence in a mourn- 
ing habit. | : 

On the ſeventh of May, James, after creating a 
multitude of knights, was received in London ; 
and on the twentieth he created Cecil lord Cecil of 
Eſſenden, fir Robert Sidney lord Sidney of Penſ- 
hurſt, fir William Knowles lord Knowles of Grays, 
and fir Edward Wotton lord Wotton of Morley, 
This conduct, ſo much the reverſe of Elizabeth's 
frugality as to titles of honour; ſeems to have been 
owing to the grateful ſenſe James had of the af- 
fection diſcovered towards his perſon and right by 
his new ſubjects. 

Theſe promotions were preparatory to the coro- 
nation, which was celebrated at Weſtminſter abbey 
on Monday the twenty fifth of July, being St. 
James's day, Whitgitt, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

erforming the cermonies of crowning and anoint- 
ing both the king and queen; the earl of Notting- 
ham being conſtituted che lord high-ſteward, and 
the earl of Worceſter made earl-marſhal, for that 
day's folemnity. The plague raging at this time 
in London with ſo much fury that thirty thouſand 
perſons died of it within the year; there was no 
cavalcade from the Tower through the city to the 
palace of Weſtminſter, as had been uſual, the day 
before the coronation ; and a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, forbidding all perſons, except the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and twelve citizens (who came 
in the mayor's barge by water) to reſort thither, 
for fear of ſpreading the infection. To avoid the 
diſtemper, the king, after knighting all the alder- 
men, the next morning removed with his court to 
Wincheſter. | 

The public rejoicings were, however, ſomewhat 
damped by the gifts and dignities which were now 
laviſhed upon ſwarms of Scots, who had attend- 
ed their ſovereign to his new kingdom, in order to 
feed upon the fat of a land, ſo much more fertile 
and grateful than their own : the duke of Lenox, 
the earl of Marr, the lord Hume, the lord Kinloſs, 
ſir George Hume, and ſecretary Elphinſton, were 
immediately admitted into the privy- council; fir 
George Hume was created earl of Dunbar; Hay 
was dignified firſt with the title of viſcount Don- 
caſter, then earl of Carliſle ; and Ramſey was pro- 
moted to the earldom of Holderneſſe. 
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It muſt be confeſſed, however, in juſtice to 
James, that he left almoſt all the chief offices in 
the hands of Elizabeth's minifters, and committed 
the management of political affairs, both foreign 


and domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſubjects. Among 
theſe ſecretary Cecil, fon to the famous Burleigh, 
created lord Eſſenden, was retained by him as his 
prime miniſter and chief counſellor, to the no ſmall 
ſurprize of all parties, who thought that his name 
and family muſt naturally be odious to James, on 
account of the great hand his father had in the ex- 
ecution of qucen Mary, and that he himſelf 
had been deeply engaged againſt the earl of Eſſex, 
whom James had been often heard to declare he 
conſidered as a martyr to the Scottiſh ſucceſſion: 
but the truth is, that Cecil, who poſſeſſed all the 
art and cunning of a courtier, as well as many of 
the qualities of a ſtateſman, had wiſely refolved, on 
the firſt approach of Elizabeth's diffolution, to re- 
concile himſelf to James, without the knowlege of 
either the queen or her miniſters, and for this pur- 
poſe had kept up a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Scottiſh monarch, during ſeveral months, in which 
he fully informed him of the private as well as 
public diſpoſition of the people of England in re- 
gard to his ſucceſſion; the conſ-quence of this was, 
that James, on his arrival at York, honoured Ce- 
ci] with a moſt gracious reception; and created him 
a baron ; and this cunning politician ſoon gained 
an aſcendancy over the ſpirit of James, who, with 
very little experience or judgment, and an infinite 
conceit of his own abilities and penetration, laid 
himſelf entirely open to the arts of adulation. Thus 
much, however, by way of introduction. 

The eyes of all the potentates of Europe were 
fixed in anxious expectation upon James, ' wel the 
firſt inſtant of his aſcending the throne of England; 


they ſaw in him the ſon of a mother who dicd a 


martyr to the cauſe of popery, which raiſed vaſt ' 
hopes in the profeſſors of that religion, and equal 
apprehenſions in thoſe of the proteſtant commu- 
nion; and ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes 
and ſtates concerned, ſoon appeared at the Engliſh 
court, in order to felicitate the king on his new- 
acquired digrity, and to conclude with him new 
treaties and alliances: beſides envoys from Venice, 
Denmark, and the Palatinate, Henry Frederick 
of Naſſau, aſſiſted by the famous penſionary Barne- 
velt, repreſented the ſtates of the United Provinces, 
Aremberg was ſent by the archduke Albert, and 
Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain. 
Henry IV, of France could not, without vaſt con- 
cern, reflect that James, in one part of his life, 
had been already tampering with Spain ; he 
thought he had every thing to dread from ſuch an 
union, eſpecially if James ſhould happen to diſ- 
cover an enterprizing genins. Though there was 


t To avoid confuſion, it will be proper to continue the ac- 
count of the numerous family of Howard. Thomas Howard, 
the third duke of Norfolk, married, firſt, Anne, daughter to 
king Edward IV. by whom he had Thomas, who died young : 
his ſecond wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, by whom he had Henry, earl of Arundel, 
beheaded 13 Henry VIII. and Thomas, created viſcount How. 
ad of Binden, 1. Eliz, The ſaid Henry married Frances, 


daughter of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, and by her had 


Thomas the fourth duke of Norfolk (reſtored 1 Mary, and be- 

headed for attempting to marry Mary, queen of Scots), and 

Henry, made earl of Northampton, «James I. The laſt men- 

tioned Thomas had two wives: 1. Mary, daughter and co- 

heir of Heary, earl of Arundel; who was mother of Philip, 

earl of Arundel: 2. Mezrgaret, daughter of Thomas lord Aud- 
101 


| 


Farl of Norwich in 1683. 


ley, and mother of Thomas, created earl of Suffolk 1 James T. 
and of William, made lord Howard of Naworth-caftle, 1 
James I. The aforeſaid Philip, earl of Arundel, had a ſon, 
named Thomas, who was reſtored 1 James I. This Thomas 
was father, 1ſt of Henry; 2dly of William, created viſcount 
Stafford in 1640. The laſt Thomas was father of Thomas, 
the fifth duke of Norfolk, 13 Car. II. and of Henry, created 
The before-mentioned: Thomas, 
2arl of Suffolk, had ſeven ſons: 1. Theophilus, who ſucceeded 
him; 2. Thomas, created earl of Berkſhire, 1629. 7. Ed- 
ward, made lord Howard of Eſcrick, 1629. The above-ſaid 
William lord Howard of Naworth-caſtle, was father of Phi- 
lip; aud he of William, who was facher of Charles, created 
earl of Carliſle, 1661. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii, | 
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little likelihood of this, yet Henry, conſcious how 
much he had provoked him, could not be very caly 
till he had ſounded his intentions, and charged the 
marquis de Roſne, afterwards duke of Sully, the 
beſt political head of the French court, with that 


commiſſion. This miniſter propoſed, in his matl- 
rer's name, a league with James, in conjunction 
with Venice, the United Provinces, and the Nor- 
thern crowns, in order to invade the Aultrian do- 
minions on every ſide, and humble the exorbitant 
power of that ambitious family ; but the genius of 
the Engliſh king was little adapted to ſuch vaſt en- 
terprizes: the love of peace was his ruling paſſion; 
and Roſne found James to be maſter of ſo much 
diſſimulation, that all his addreſs could not ſift out 
his real intentions, nor bring him to make any de- 
claration farther than in general terms, of his deſign 
to live in friendſhip with France; and upon the 
whole the marquis thought that Cecil ſecmed ra- 
ther diſpoſed to a peace between England and 
Spain. At laſt, after numberleſs evaſions on the 
art of James and his miniſters, a ſolemn confe- 
rence was held upon the ſtate of affairs, when it 
was agreed, that the two kings ſhould permit the 
Dutch to levy forces in their reſpective dominions, 
and ſhould privately ſupply that republic with the 
ſum of one million four hundred thouland livres a 
year, for the maintenance of their forces; that the 
whole ſum ſhould be advanced by the king of 
France, but that the third part ſhould be deducted 
for a debt due by him to Elizabeth; and if the 
Spaniards attacked either of the princes, they en- 
gaged fo aſſiſt each other, Henry with a force of 
ten thouſand, James with that of ſix thouſand 
men. 
The court of France thought that it had gaine 
a great point in bringing James to ſign this treaty; 
but a very extraordinary diſcovery that was made, or 
pretended to be made, in England abour this time, 
did not perhaps a little influence the councils of 
James'on this occalion. The king, on his arrival 
in England, had given a very cold reception to 
Raleigh, Cobham, with all the other enemies of 
Eſſex, Cecil excepted; and they were imprudent 
enough to give their enemies an handle, by keep- 
ing ſuſpicious ' company: while, amidſt the moſt 
profound tranquility, both foreign and domeſtic, 
the nation was alarmed with a dilcovery of a plot 
to overturn the government, and to place upon the 
throne the lady Arabella Stuart, a near kinſwoman 
of the king, deſcended equally with him from 
Henry VII. who had been for ſome time a cloſe 
ſtate-priſoner in the Tower; and fir Walter Ra- 
leigh, with his friends the lords Cobham and Grey, 


fir Griffith Markham, fir Edward Parham, fir 
George Brooke, brother to lord Cobham, Bartho- 
lomew Brookſdy, and Anthony Coppely, with two 


prieſts, William Watſon and William Clarke, 
were ſent to priſon. Every thing remains ſtill 
myſterious in this conſpiracy: though nothing could 
de more ridiculous than that Raleigh, who had 
ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a kind of enthuſiaſm 
f _ Spain, ſhould mingle his treaſons with thoſe 

of the papiſts, yet it is certain, that, beſides the 

neral charge, another was brought againſt him and 

bham in particular, for the tolerating popery by 
the help of ſix hundred thouſand crowns, which 
were to be paid to the duke of Aremberg, and 
diſtributed among the diſaffected in England. The 
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account of the trial, as it is come to our hands, ig 
very imperfect and confuſed ; the two prieſts and 
Brooke, however, were executed, but without con- 
feſſing themlelves guilty of any actual trraſon: 
Watſlon indeed, an ignorant pragmatical prieſt. 
acknowleged that he had given it as his opinion, 
that, as the king was not yet crowned, any attempt 


upon his pet ſon could not be properly deemed trea. 


lonz but nothing appears to have gone farther 
amongſt the pretended conſpirators than table: talk. 
ing, though ſuch as certainly could not be de- 
fended. | 

On the ſeventeenth of November Raleigh waz 
tried before commiſſioners of Oyer and Terminet, 
without having any witneſſes brought to con. 
front him, though he earneſtly requelted that pri. 
vilege, allowed by the law. One Dyer, indeed, 
was brought to ſwear, that he heard a gentlemay 
at Liibun ſay, that don Raleigh and don Cobham 
would cut the King's throat beture his coronation : 
and, to the reproach of all law and juſtice, fir EQ. 
ward Coke, the attorney-general, laid very great 
ſtreſs upon this ridiculous evidence; and in the 
end the confeſſion of Cobham was the only evi. 
dence, weak as it was, that bore hard againſt him, 
That nobleman had been weak enoug' to let him. 
ſelf be tricked into the confeſſion to ſave his own 
life; but, after he was thrown into the Tower, be- 
ing ſeized with a violent fit of ſickneſs, he ſolemnly 
retracted all he had faid; neverchcieſs Raleigh 
was found guilty by his jury, upon which he had 
ſentence of death paſſed upon him as a traitor, as 
had likewiſe Cobham, on the twenty-ninth of the 
fame month by his peers, the lord-chancellor Elle 
mere litting as lord high-ſteward. In a few days 


after, the lord Grey and Markham had the ſen 


judgment paſſed on them. James ſigned warrants 
tor the execution of the two lords and fir Griffith 
Markham, and publicly ſent them to the ſheriff of 
Wincheſter: at the ſame time he privately lent, by 
one of his Scottiſh domeſtics, a warraat, written all 
with his own hand, directed ro. the ſheriff like wiſc, 
ſuperſeding the execution. His laſt warrant was 
nor produced till the two lords and the knight were 
actually making ready for the ſtroke, This arrant 
piece of king-craft in James was far from anſwer- 
ing his expectations: it is plain he had been made 
to expect the priſoners, in their laſt moments, 
would have enhanced the value of his unexpected 
clemency, and perhaps have brought more con- 
filcations into his coffers; but no ſuch diſcovery 
having been made, the public was thrown into 
greater doubts than ever as to the truth of the con- 
ſpiracy ; and, James afterwards acted as if he had 
repented of his mercy ; for he ſuffered fir Griffith 


Markham to periſh abroad in obſcurity and obli- 
vion; the Je Grey died in the Tower; and the 
jord Coba periſhed through hunger, cold, and 
filch, in a galret in the Minories, to which he was 


forced to aſcend by a ladder, and even for that he was 
indebted to the gratitude of an old woman. The 
natural reflection that is to be made upon this ſcene 
of blood and myſtery, is, that the whole was a con- 
trivance of Cecil, and the Spanifh faction, to get 
rid of his and their moſt formidable enemies. * 
The papiſts, upon the acceſſion of James to the 
crown of England, found themſelves miſerably de- 
ceived; for he gave them plainly enough to under- 
land that he was determined to maintain one 
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a9 it had been left by Elizabeth. The puritans, 


aged by this, and by ſome doubts concern- 
— a of the church of England, which 
james, perhaps only to ſnew his polemical accom- 
liſhments, had thrown out, applied for favour 
and indulgence, and James appointed a diſputa- 
tion between the heads of both parties, in which 
he was to ſit umpire. The diſputation was held at 
Hampton-court, and the managers for the church 
were, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
London, Durham, Wincheſter, Worceſter, St. Da- 
vid's, Chicheſter, Carliſle, and Peterborough, the 
dean of the chapel, the deans of Weſtminſter, 
Chriſt-church, St. Paul's, Worceſter, Saliſbury, 
Cheſter, and Windſor; to cheſe muſt be added Dr. 
King archdeacon of Nottingham, and Dr. Field 
afterwards archdeacon of Gloceſter. Thoſe for the 
nonconformiſts were, Dr. John Reynolds and Dr. 
Thomas Sparks, of Oxford; Mr. Chaderton and 
Mr. Knewſtubbs, of Cambridge. 

In the courſe of this conference, which was 
opened on the fourteenth of January, 1604, James, 
in his capacity of præſes, ſhewed uncommon ta- 
jents at diſputation; and it may be ſaid with juſtice, 
that his merits would have been great, had a col- 
lege, inſtead of a kingdom, been his province of 

overnment. Upon the whole, the reader may 
eaſily gueſs the nonconformiſts, on this occaſion, 
were as much worſted in the diſpute as the pro- 
teſtants had been under Mary, or the papiſts under 
Elizabeth: the king's opinion and deciſion went 
clearly againſt them ; if they did not conform, he 
threatened to uſe more forcible arguments than diſ- 
putation; and he cloſed up the whole with the grave 
aphoriſm of No biſhop, no king.“ 

It being thus reſolved to treat the puritans with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, it was neceſſary to proceed in ſome 
ſort againſt the papiſts ; accordingly a proclamation 
was publiſhed on the twenty-fecond of February, 
commanding all Jeſuits, and other papiſts having 

"any orders from foreign powers, to depart the 
kingdom on or before the nineteenth of March, 
But this proclamation was ſo worded, that the king 
was extremely deſirous to ſhew he did not baniſh 
the Jcſuits in hatred to the catholic religion in ge- 
neral, but only on account of their attachment to 
the pope's unlimited power over crowned heads : 
as to the other doctrines, he was willing to allow 
his popiſh ſubjects to believe what they pleaſed, 
which gave occaſion to ſuſpect him to be inclined 
to the Roman catholic religion; and biſhop Burnet 
lays, that, fromtheycar 1606, he was always writing 
and talking againſt popery, though he acted for it. 
But what made James more ſuſpected by the zealous 
proteſtants, was the great partiality he ſhew- 
ed in his proceedings againſt the puritans; for, in 
his proclamation againſt them, he paid no regard 
ro the tender conſciences of ſuch as could not com- 
ply with the doctrines of the church of England, 
dut in the whole condemned them as a ſet of ob- 
ſtinate people deſerving no favour, 

Thele proclamations were followed by a great 
many more againſt certain monopolies, protections, 
ſalt- petre men, and againſt ſome other grievances 
complaiged of by the people, hoping to gain the 
concurrence of the public to ettabliſh rhoſe 
royal mandates as ſo many laws, and ſo to enable 
him to govern without a parliament; and though 
he did ſub mit to call one, to meet him at Welt- 
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minſter, on the nineteenth of March, 1604, 
he words the writs, and proclamation for ſum- 
moning the ſame, in ſuch terms of command, and 
under ſuch reſtrictions, that he reſerved the 
power of rejecting all thoſe who did not come 
ready to ſubmit to his will and direction; as moſt 
plainly appears in the words themſelves, where 
it is ſaid: 

«© We notify by theſe preſents, that all returns 
and certificates of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
ought and are to be brought to the Chancery, and 
there to be filed on record; and if any ſhould be 
found to be made contrary to this proclamation, 
the ſame is to be rejected as unlawtul and inſuf- 
ficient, and the city or borough to be fined for the 
lame : if it be found that they have committed any 
groſs or wilful cefault and contempt in their 
election, return, or certificate, than their liber- 
ties, according to the law, are to be ſeized into 
our hands as forfeited. And if any perſon take up- 
on him the place of a knight, citizen, or burgels, 
not being duly elected, returned, and ſworn, ac- 
cording to the laws and ſtatutes in that behalf pro- 
vided, and according to the purport, effect, and 
true meaning of this our proclamation, then eve 
perſon ſo offending to be tined and impriſoned for 
the ſame.” By which the king aſſumed the power 
to judge the validity of all elections, and de- 
manded the ſame ſubmiſſion to his own proclama- 
tions as to any of the laws of the land. 

James opened this his firſt parliament by the 
moſt extraordinary ſpeech that ever was pronounced 
from a throne: it contained excellent matter, 
but is blameable ſor its vanity, its prolixity, and 
many improprieties. His general propoſitions, 
however, are very juſt; and the following noble 
paſſage demands the admiration and praiſe of every 
lover of Engliſh liberty, and contains a glorious 
leffon for a crowned head. When, (ſays he,) I 
have done all that I can for you, I do nothing bur 
that which I am bound to do, and am accountable 
to God, ſhould I do the contrary; for-I acknowlege, 
that the greateſt and moſt eſſential difference be- 
tween a rightful king and an uſurping tyrant, is 
this; that whereas the proud and ambitious tyrant 
doth think, that his kingdom and people are only 
ordained for the gratification-of his defires and un- 
reaſonable appetites ; the righteous and juſt king 
doth, on- the contrary, acknowlege, that he him- 
ſelf is only ordained for promoting the wealth and 
proſperity of his people, and that his greateſt and 
principal happinels muſt conſiſt in their proſperity. 
If you be rich, I cannot be poor; if you be happy, 


1 cannot be unfortunate: and I proteſt, that your 


welfare ſhall be the conſtant object of my ſtudy and 
attention. That I am a ſervant is molt true; and 
that as I am head and and governor of all the peo- 
ple in my dominions, conlidering them in number, 
and in different ranks; ſo if we will take the peo- 
ple as one body and mals, then, as the head is or- 
dained for the body, and not the body for the head, 
ſo mutt a righteous king acknowlege himſelf to be 
ordained for the people, and not his people for him : 
for although a king and people be relative, yer can 
he be no king if he want people and ſubjects. But) 
there be many people in the world, that want 3 
king: wherefore I will never be aſhamed to confels 
it my principal honour to be the great fervant of the 
commonwealth, and cver think the proſperity 

there 
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thereof to be my greateſt felicity, as I have already 
oblerved*.” The reſt of this ſpeech was calculat- 


ed to perſuade a union between the two kingdoms || 


of England and Scotland; and he took occalion to 
compliment the Roman catholics, by owaing the 
church of Rome for the mother-church, al- 
though defiled with ſome deformities and corrup- 
tions :” he even offered to meet them half way in 
their doctrines, &c. and dropped ſome ſevere ex- 
preſſions againſt the puritans, which rendered that 
ſet and their friends very diffident of his inten- 
tions all the ſubſequent part of his reign. | 
This ſpeech was ſo far from meeting with the 
general applauſe he expected, that it drew upon 
him the ill-will of all but the moſt zealous par- 
tizans of the church of England, whole chief point 
was to ruin the puritans. The nobility and gentry 
could not bear the diſappointments they met with 
in the numerous advancements of the Scots ro places 
of honour and profit, and to titles and dignities, 
which the Engliſh expected as their birth- right; 
the preſbyterians were enraged to hear the king 
profeſs himſelf their open enemy; and all the pro- 
teſtants in general were grieved at the advances he 
made to the papiſts. 

This laid the foundation of all the misfortunes 
experienced by the eſtabliſhed church afterwards; 
and fo far contributed to the preſent diſlike to his 
majeſty, that the parliament could not be perſuaded 
to agree to his favourite ſcheme of uniting the two 
kingdoms, though he had ordered himſelf to be 
- proclaimed king of Great Britain, and quartered 
the croſs of St, Andrew with that of St. George 1n 
the Engliſh flag. | | 

The caſe of ſir Francis Goodwin was another 
cauſe of diſcontent to the people; for he being de- 
clared duly elected knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Bucks by the committee of elections, 
after a full hearing on a petition of ſir John Forteſ- 
cue, the king commanded the commons to proceed 
to re- conſider the caſe, and to have a conference 
with the judges, after they had refuſed to confer 
+ with the lords thereupon ; which in all probability 
muſt have ended in a quarrel between the king and 
his commons, had not Goodwin's moderation dil- 
engaged him with honour in ſo nice an affair, and 
convinced him of what little ſignification that clauſe 
in his proclamation was, by which he intended to 
be maſter of the elections; and which convinced 
- the parliament of the neceſſity of obviating ſuch 
pernicious incidents for the future. Wherefore 
they addreſſed his majeſty, on the fifteenth of 


June, and amongſt other grievances, took occaſion | 


to repreſent their privileges, of which they ſuppoſ- 
ed him not yet fully informed. But this fo diſ- 
pleaſed the king, that he prorogued the parliament, 
on the ſeventh of July, to the ſeventh of Fe- 
bruary following, after they had granted him a large 
rate on tonnage and poundage, and paſſed ſeveral 
good acts for the peace and good government of 
the kingdom; ſuch as an act for the due execution 
of the laws againſt Jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and 
recuſants; a continuation of queen Elizabeth's va- 
grant- act, by which the people Who go about the 
country to ſell glaſſes are adjudged rogues and va- 
gabonds: an act to reſtrain the inordinate hauntin 

and tippling in inns, alehouſes, &c. one again 
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one for relief of creditors againſt bankrupts; 
another againſt brokers, re. "EY 

Soon atter the prorogation of the parliament, 2 
treaty of peace with Spain was ſet on foot at Loo 
don, and the commiſſioners for the king of En 
land were Thomas Sackville, lately created earl of 
Dorſet ; Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham 
lord high-admiral ; Henry Howard, earl of North. 
ampton ; Charles Blount, earl of Devonſhire: and 
Robert lord Cecil, baron of Eſſenden, lately create 
ed viſcount Cranburn, and ſoon after earl of Sa. 
liſbury : on the part of the King of Spain, John de 
Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile; John Baptiſta de 
Taxis, count de Villa Medina, the Spaniſh am. 
baſſador: tor the archduke Albert, Charles, count 
dAremberg ; John Richardot, preſident of the 
privy council; and Ludovic Wareiker, principal 
lecretary of ſtate. On the eighteenth ot Auguſt 
1604, the ſeveral articles were finally agreed upon, 
the moſt remarkable of which imported, that 
James ſhould fix a day, before the expiration of 
which the ſtates of the United Provinces ſhould 
make peace with the archduke ; and in caſe of a 
refuſal, the king of England ſhould deem himſelf 
abſolved from all engagements with that confede- 
racy.” Nevertheleſs, he never fixed the time, or 
withdrew his troops from their ſervice ; nay he 
even reſtored the places they had mortgaged, for a 
much imaller ſum than that for which they were 
depoſited. It was after the concluſion of this treaty 
that the tov / nof Oſtend capitulated, having been three 
years beſieged by the Spaniards, who found nothing 
in the place but heaps of ruins in recompence for 
the vaſt ſums of money and incredible numbers of 
lives which had been expended in the conqueſt. 
James, without concerning himſelf about the fate 
of this fortreſs, reſolved to improve his new con- 
nexion with Spain, and the earl of Nottingham, 
the lord high-admiral, was appointed ainballzdor 
| extraordinary to that court, for which he took his 
departure, with a very numerous and magnificens 
retinue, while the earl of Hertford was diſpatched 
io Bruſſels. 

At the ſame time that the above treaty was con- 
cluded, another was alſo made, relating entirely to 
commerce, and the king granted a monopoly of 
the trade with Spain and Italy to a company of 
merchants, excluſive of all his other ſubjects. But 
this was ſo generally complained of, as deſtructive 
to trade, that it was thought proper by the go- 
vernment to revoke the patent in the next ſeſſion 
of parliament. 

The remainderof this year was ſpentat court in flat- 
teries by thoſe who ſought for preferment, and in a 
laviſh diſpoſal of the royal favour to the king's mi- 
nions, which bred great diſcontent in thole who 
had no ſhare in it, and thought themſelves not leſs 
| worthy than the others who monopolized the king's 
graces. Queen Elizabeth took a different method, 
but king James did not think fit to be her imita- 
tor in this, more than in other matters. Never 
were honours beſtowed with leſs diſcretion and more 
| profuſion than in this reign; accordingly they were 
no longer conſidered as the reward of merit, but 
only of adulation. 
Before we conc;ude the year 1604, it is proper to 
obſerve, that his majeſty, who was a great enemy 
to tobacco, as appears in his writings againſt it, 


conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with evil ſpirits; 
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„by proclamation, dated the ſeventh of 
o_ Gan, beſides the cuſtom of two pence 
r pound charged upon it by an act of parliament 
of the late reign, there ſhould be an additional du- 
ty of fix ſhillings and eight pence on every pound 
imported into this realm: and as a farther token 
of his intention to exert his power and rule with- 
out parliaments, he, by privy-ſcal, borrowed ſeve. 
ral ſums of money from the wealthieſt citizens of 
London. 55 

Cardinal d'Oſſat, the great French miniſter at 
Rome, died on the thirteenth of March this year, 
and was ſucceeded by cardinal Perron. By this 
time the few years of peace which France had en- 
joyed, had put that king and kingdom in an excel- 
lent ſituation : but there ſtill remained many great 
men in France who favoured the Huguenots. 
Though the duke of Bouillon had taken refuge at 
the elector Palatine's court, yet his friends were 
very ſtrong and numerous: the dukes de la Tre- 
mouille and Rohan were known to favour the ſame 
intereſt; and Pleſſis Mornay, with thoſe Hugue- 
nots who had ſtood moſt firmly to Henry, accuſed 
him of ingratitude to their party. All theſe con- 
gderations made Henry extremely ſolicitous to 
keep well with James, leſt he ſhould be drawn ei- 
ther to the Spaniſh or the Huguenot party; he was 
fortified in this reſolution by the marquis de 
Roſne. 28 

Henry was at this time daily alarmed with diſcove- 
ries of conſpiracies of the Spaniards againſt his per- 
ſon and government; and he had not only the 
good fortune to defeat and diſappoint them all, 
but; by a ſeaſonable mixture of ſeverity and cle- 
mency; came a to diſtinct knowlege of all the con- 
nexions between the diſaffected party and the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors in France and England; The 
marchioneſs de Verneuil, his beloved miſtreſs, had 
drawn from him a promiſe of marriage in writing, 
which the court of Spain endeavoured to get into 
their hands, hoping thereby to rear up a pretender 
to the crown of France againſt Henry's lawful iſ- 
ſue, in the ſon ot poſterity of the marchionels ; 
but her indiſcretion and inſolence, upon the ſtrength 
of this promiſe, drove the king from all his tender- 
neſs to her; he ſuffeted her and her father, with 
one Morgan, who managed the correſpondence 
with the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, to be ar- 
reſted, and tried them, with the count d'Au- 
vergne, who was engaged in the ſame conſpiracy. 
They were found guilty : upon the ſtrength, how- 
ever, of the diſcoveries which all of them, eſpeci- 
ally the marchioneſs, made, the king mitigated 
their puniſhments, and cruſhed a conſpiracy for be- 
traying Marſeilles. At the ſame time his miniſters 
at Rome became entire maſters of all the intrigues 
of that court, where this year-three popes ſucceed- 
ed one another, 

On the twenty-third of April, 1605, being St. 
George's day, the king kept the feaſt of the order of 
the Garter at Greenwich, when twonew knights com- 
panions were admitted, viz. Ulric, duke of Nor- 
way, eldeſt ſon to the king of Denmark, and bro- 
ther to James's queen, and Henry Howard, earl of 
Northampton : and upon the Saturday following, 
in the hall at Greenwich, being richly ornamented 
for the purpoſe, his majeſty created three earls, one 
viſcount, and four barons, namely, fir Robert Ce- 
dil. viſcount Cranburn, he created earl of Saliſbury; 


Thomas Cecil, lord Burleigh, his lordſhip's eldeſt 
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brother, earl of Exeter; and ſir Philip Herbert, 
younger brother to the earl of Pembroke, he cre- 
ated ear] of Montgomery ; Robert Sidney; baron 
of Penſhurſt, lord-chamberlain to the queen, was 
created viſcount Liſle; fir John Stanhope, his vice- 
chamberlain, he made lord Stanhope of Harring- 
con ; fir George Carew, vice-chamberlain to the 
queen, was made lord Carew of Clopton ; Mr. 
Thomas Arundel, of Devonſhire, lord Arundel of 
Wardour; and Mr. William Cavendiſh, lord Ca- 
vendiſh of Hardwicke : Charles, duke of Albany, 
the king's ſecond ſon, then an inſant of four years 
old, had, in the preceding year, been created 
duke of York with great ſolemnity, and admitted 
into the order of the Bath. 

About this time one Thomas Douglas, a 
Scot; who had lately been ſent in the character of 
envoy from the count palatine of the Rhine, was 
committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, for having 
counterfeited the king's privy-ſeal to divers princes 
of Germany; and being, upon due trial, fully con- 
victed of the ſame, he was drawn upon a hurdle to 
Smithfield, and there hanged and quartered. 

We are now to attend the diſcovery of a plot, 
the moſt daring and impious that occurs in the an- 
nals of mankind. This is no other than the Gun- 
powder Treaſon, by which the conſpirators propoſ- 
ed to blow up the king, the royal family, and both 
houſes of parliament, while in full ſeſſions, and 
thus involve them all in utter and inevitable ruin. 
This moſt diabolical deſign was ſet on foot by ſe- 
veral Roman catholics, who were enraged to hear 
that James was firmly reſolved to put in force the 
laws againſt them. Their infernal cabal conſiſted of 
Henry Garnet, an Engliſhman, who, about the year 
1586, had been ſent over here as ſuperior of the 
Engliſh Jeſuits; Cateſby, an Engliſh gentleman; 
Teſmond, a Jeſuit; Thomas Wright; two gen- 
tlemen of the name of Winter; Thomas Piercy, a 
near relation of the earl of Northumberland ; Guido 
Fawkes, a bold and enterprizing ſoldierof fortune; 
ſir Edward Digby; John Grant, eſq. Francis Treſ- 
ham, eſq. with Robert Keyes, and Thomas Bates, 
gentlemen. Moſt of theſe were both men of birth 
and fortune; and Cateſby, who had a large eſtate, 
had already expended two thouſand pounds in ſe- 
veral voyages to the court of Spain, in order to in- 
troduce an army of Spaniards into England, for 
overturning the preſent government, and reſtoring 
the Roman catholic religion; but, being diſap- 
pointed in his project of an invaſion, took an op- 
portunity of diſcloſing to Piercy, who was his in- 
timate friend, and who, in a ſudden fit of paſſion, 
had hinted a deſign of aſſaſſinating the king as he 
was riding a-hunting, a nobler and more extenſive 
plan of treaſon, ſuch as would include a ſure execu- 
tion of vengeance, and, at one blow, conſign over 
to deſtruction all their enemies. Piercy approved 
of this project of Cateſby, and they reſolved to im- 
part the matter to a few more, and, by degrees, to 
all the reſt of their cabal, every man being bound 
by an oath and taking the ſacrament, the moſt ſa- 
cred rite of their religion, not to diſcloſe the leaſt 
ſyllable of the matter, or to withdraw from the aſ- 
ſociation, without conſent of all concerned. Theſe 
conſultations were held in the ſpring and ſummer 
of the year 1604, and it was towards the beginning 
of that year they began their operations; the man- 
ner of which, and the diſcovery, I ſhall give the 
reader from authentic papers of the earl of Saliſ- 
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bury (Cecil), with all the brevity that is conſiſtent 
with perſpicuity. g 

It had been agreed, that a few of the conſpirators 
ſhould run a mine below the room in which the 
parliament was to aſſemble, and choſe the very 
moment when the king delivered his ſpeech to both 
houſes, and then, by one blow, to cut off the king, 
the royal family, lords, commons, and all the other 
enemies of the catholic religion, in that very 
where that religion had been moſt oppreſſed. 
this purpoſe Piercy, who was at that time a gentleman- 
penſioner, undertook to hire an houſe adjoining to the 
upper houſe of parliament, with all diligence: and 
the others, expecting the parliament would meet 
on the ſeventeenth of February following, began, 
on the eleventh of December, to dig in the cellar, 
through the wall of partition, which was three 
yards thick. There were ſeven in number joined 
in this labour : they weat in by night, never after 
appeared in ſight, and, having provided themſelves 
with baked meat, had no occaſion to ſend out; and, 
in caſe of diſcovery, they had provided themlelves 
with powder, ſhot, and fire-arms, with a reſolution 
rather to die than yield or be taken. On Candle- 
mas-day, 1605, they had dug ſofar through the wall, 
as to be able to hear a noiſe on the other ſide: upon 
which unexpected event, fearing a diſcovery, Gui- 
do Fawkes (who perſonated Piercy's footman) was 
diſpatched to know the occaſion, and returned with 
the favourable report, that the place from whence 
the noiſe came was a large cellar, under the upper- 
houſe of parliament, full of ſea-coal, which was 
now on ſale, and the cellar offered to be lett. 
Piercy immediately hired the cellar, and bought 
the remainder of the coals; then he ſent for thirty 


barrels of gunpowder from Holland, and landing | 


them at Lambeth, conveyed them gradually, by 
night, to this cellar, covered them with ſtones, 
iron bars, a thouſand bullets, and five bundred fag- 
ts; all which they did at their leiſure, the par- 
iament being farther prorogued to the third of Oc- 
tober, and again to the fifth of November. 

The conſpirators conſulted, in the next place, 
how they ſhould ſecure the duke of York, who 
was too young to be expected at the parliament- 
houſe; and his ſiſter, the princeſs Elizabeth, edu- 
cated at lord Harrington's, in Warwickſhire. It 
was reſolved, that Piercy, and another gentleman, 
ſhould enter into the duke's chamber without ſuſ- 
picion, and a dozen more, properly diſpoſed at ſe- 
veral doors, and two or three on horſeback at the 
court-gate to receive him, ſhould carry him ſafe 
away as ſoon as the parliament- houſe was blown up: 
or, if that could not be effected, to kill him, and 
to declare the princeſs Elizabeth queen, having 
ſecured her, under colour of a hunting match that 
day. 
ne moved for foreign aid beforehand, but 
were over-ruled; and it was agreed only to apply 
to France, Spain, and the archduke, for aſſiſtance 
after the plot had taken effect: they alſo reſolved to 
fave the princeſs Elizabeth, and proclaim her 
queen, and to ſpread a report after the blow was 
given, that the puritans were the perpetrators of ſo 
inhuman an action. 

Every thing being now prepared by the con- 
ſpirators, they, without the leaſt remorſe of con- 

cience, and with the utmoſt impatience, expected 
the fifth of November. But all their counſels were 
blaſted, and brought on their own heads, by the 
8 a 
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all-feeing eye of Providence: one of the conſy;. 
rators, with a deſire to ſave William Parker 1 
Monteagle, ſon to lord Morley, wrote the os 
ing letter. Y 


« My Lord, 


Out of the love I bear to ſome of your friendz 
I have a care for your preſervation; therefore l 
adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe ſome 
excuſe to ſhift off yourattendance at this parliament: 
for God and man have concurred to puniſh the 
wickedneſs of- this time : and think not ſlightly of 
this advertiſement, but retire yonrſelf into — 
country, where you may expect the event with 
ſafety; for though there be no appearance of ar 
ſtir, yet I ſay they ſhall receive a terible blow, tha 
parliament, yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts then) 
This counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe » 
can do you good, and can do you no harm; for the 
danger is paſt ſo ſoon (or as quickly) as you burn 
this letter; and I hope God will give you the grace 
to make good uſe of it, to whoſe holy protection 
commend you.” 


ö 


Monteagle was for à good while at a loſs what 
judgment to form of this letter, and unreſolved 
whether he ſhould ſlight the advertiſement or not; 
and fancying it a trick of his enemies to frighten 
him into an abſence from parliamenr, would have 
taken the firſt party, had his own ſafety been only 
in queſtion ; but apprehending the king's life might 
be in danger, he carried it at midnight to the earl 
of Saliſbury, who was full as much puzzled about 
the meaning of the letter, and, though he inclined 
to think ita wild and waggifh contrivance to alarm 
Monteagle, thought proper to conſult about it with 
the earl of Suffolk, lord-chamberlain. The ex- 
preſſions, ** that the blow ſhould come without 
knowing who hurt them,” made them imagine that 
it would not be more proper than the time of par- 
liament, nor by any other way like to be attempt- 
ed than by gunpowder, while the king was ſitting 
in that aſſembly : the lord-chamberlain thought 
this the more probable, becauſe there was a great 
cellar under the parliament- chamber, never uſed 
for any thing but tome wood or coal, belonging to 
Whineyard, the keeper of the palace; and having 
cammunicated the letter to the earls of Notting- 
ham, Worceſter, and Northampton, proceeded no 
farther till the king came from Royſton, on the 
firſt of November, to Weſtminſter. 

His majeſty being ſhewed the letter, and ac- 
quainted with their ſuſpicions, was of opinion that 
either nothing ſhould be done, or elſe enough to 
prevent the danger; and that a ſearch ſhould be 
deferred till the day deſigned for the execution of 
the diabolical enterprize. Thus on Monday the 
fourth of November, in the afternoon, the lord- 
chamberlain, whoſe office it was to ſee all put in 
readineſs for the king's coming, taking Monteagle 
with him, went to vilit all places about the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and taking a ſlight occaſion ſo lee the 
cellar, obſerved only piles of billets and faggots, 
but in greater number than he thought Whineyard 
could want for his own uſe: asking him who own- 
ed the wood, and being told it belonged to oneMr. 
Piercy, he began to have ſome ſuſpicions, knou- 
ing him to be a rigid papiſt, and ſo ſeldom there 
that he had no occaſion for ſuch a quantity of fuel; 


and Monteagle confirmed him therein, by taking 
notice 
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notice that Piercy had made him great profeſſions 
of friendſhip, though he was not come out of the 
North when the letter was received. There were 
no other materials viſible, yet Suffolk thought it 
abſolutely neceſſary to make a farther ſearch ; and 
upon his return to the king, a reſolution was taken 
that it ſhould be made in ſuch a manner as ſhould be 
effc tual, without ſcandalizingany body,orgivingany 
alarm. Sir Thomas Knevet, ſteward of Weſtminſter, 
was accordingly ordered, under the pretext of ſearch- 
ing for ſtolen tapeſtry hangings in that place; and 
other houſes thereabouts, to remove the wood and ſee 
if any thing was concealed underneath. This gentle- 
man going at midnight, unlooked-for, to the cel- 
lar, met Fawkes juſt coming out of it, booted and 
ſpurred, with a tinder-box and three matches in his 

kets, and ſeizing him without any ceremony or 
asking him any queſtions, cauſed him to be bound 
as ſoon as the removal of the wood diſcovered the 
barrels of gunpowder. Fawkes, an hardened and 
intrepid villain, made no difficulty of avowing the 
deſign, and that it would have been executed on 
the morrow. He made the ſame acknowlegement 
at his examination before a committee of the coun- 
cil; and though he did not deny having ſome al- 
ſociates in this conſpiracy, yet no threats of torture 
could make him diſcover any of them, declaring 
« he was ready to die, and had rather ſuffer ten 
thouſand deaths, than willingly accuſe his maſter, 
or any other.” It was however drawn from him by 
repeated examinations, and aſſurances of his ma- 
ſter's being apprehended, that whilſt he was abroad, 
Piercy had kept the keys of the cellar, had been in 
it ſince the powder had been laid there, and in ef- 
fect that he was one of the principal actors in the 
intended tragedy. In the mean time it was found 
out, that Piercy had come poſt out of the North 
on Saturday night, the ſecond of November, and 
had dined on Monday at Sion Houſe, with the 
earl of Northumberland; that Fawkes had met him 
on the road; that, after the lord-chamberlain had 
been that evening in the cellar, he went, about 
fix o'clock to his maſter, who had fled immediate- 
ly, apprehending that all was diſcovered.” Saliſ- 
bury, in his account of this matter, aſcribes the 
thorough ſearch that was made entirely to the lord- 
chamberlain, owning for his own part, that though 
he had been ſufficiently apprized of the recuſants 
deſigning ſome ſtir during the parliament, yet he 
could not poſſibly conceive it was of ſuch a nature 
as had never entered before into the hearts of any 
conſpirators mentioned in hiſtory. 

The news of the diſcovery ſpreading as quick as 
lightning, the conſpirators fled different ways, but 
moſtly into Warwickſhire, where ſir Everard Dig- 
by had appointed a hunting match, near Dun- 
church, to get a number of recuſants together, 
ſufficient to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth ; but this 
deſign was prevented by her taking refuge in Co- 
ventry, and their whole party, making about one 
hundred horſe, retired to Holbeach, the ſeat of fir 
Stephen Littleton, on the edge of Staffordſhire, 
having broke open ſtables and taken horſes thence, 
1a the adjoining counties. Sir Richard Walſh, high- 
ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, purſuing them to Hol- 
beach, inveſted them there, and ſummoned them 
to ſurrender. In preparing them for their defence, 
they put ſome moiſt powder before a fire to 
dry, and a ſpark from the coals ſetting it on fire, 

e of the conſpirators were ſo burned in their 
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faces, thighs, and arms, that they were ſcarce ca- 
pable of handling their weapons. Their caſe was 
deſperate, and no means of eſcape appearing, un- 
lels by forcing their way through the aſſailants, 
they made a deſperate ſally for that purpoſe: Cateſby 
(who firſt propoted the mannerof the plot), Piercy and 
the two Winters, were killed; Thomas Winter, Grant, 
Digby, Rookwood, and Bates, were taken and 
carried to London, where the firſt made a full diſ- 
covery of the conſpiracy. Treſham, lurking in that 
city, and frequently moving his quarters, was ap- 
prehended not long after, and, having confeſſed 
the whole matter, died, of the ſtranguary in the 
Tower. The earl of Northumberland, ſuſpected 
by reaſon of his being related to Thomas Piercy, 
was, by way of precaution; committed to the cul- 
tody of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Lamberh, 
and was afterwards fined thirty thouſand pounds and 
ſentto the Tower, tor admitting Piercy into the band 
of penſioners without tendering him the oath of 
ſupremacy. Robert Winter and Littleton wandering 
through woods in the country, were at laſt ſeized 
and ſent to the Towet, Hugh Owen and Baldwin 
the Jeſuit being demanded of the archduke, the 
former was 1mpriſoned and his papers ſeized, but. 
under the pretence of his being naturalized, and of 
the privilege of the latter's order, neither of them 
was ſent to England. Some eſcaped to Calais, and 
coming thither with others who fled only to avoid 
a perſecution, as they apprehended on this occa- 
fon, were kindly received by M. de Vic, the go- 
vernor ; but one declaring before him, that he was 
not ſo much concerned at his exile, as that the 
wder-plot did not take effect, de Vic was ſo much 
incenſed at this man's glorying in ſuch an execrable 
iniquity, that he had like to have thrown him into 
the ſea. Eight of the conſpirators being tried on 

the — — of January, and convicted, ſir 
Everard Digby being the only one that pleaded 
guilty to the indictment, though all the reſt had 
confeſſed their guilt beforez he was executed on 
the thirtieth of that month, with Robert Winter, 
Grant, and Bates, at the weſt end of St. Paul's 
Church-yard; as Thomas Winter, Keyes, Rook- 
wood, and Fawkes were in Old Palace-yard, the 
day following. The earls of Nottingham, Wor- 
ceſter, Suffolk, Devonſhire, Northampton, and 
Saliſbury, were in the commiſſion for hearing their 
trials, and took occaſion to vindicate the king from 
having ever promiſed the Roman catholics a tolera- 
tion for their religion, the breach whereof had 
been alleged as the chief ground of their diſcon- 
tent. Garnet had been mentioned in 'Treſham's 
confeſſion ; and being tried on the twenty- eighth 
of March, * for his — and concealment of 
the conſpiracy; for adminiſtering an oath of ſecrecy 
to conſpirators; for the perſuading them of the law- 
fulneſs of their treaſon; and for praying ſor the 
ſucceſs of the great action in hand at the beginning 
of the parliament,” was condemned, notwithſtand- 
ing his falſe plea, of having known of the plot only 
in confeſſion, which he was not to reveal. The 
ſentence was not executed till the third of May, 
when, confeſſing his own guilt, and the iniquity of 
the enterprize, he exhorted all Roman catholics to 
abſtain from the like treaſonable practices. Gerard 
and Hall, Jeſuits, got abroad; Littleton, and 
others were put to death in the country. The lord 
Monteagle had a grant of two hundred pounds a 
year in land, and a penſion of five hundred — 
for 
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for life, as a reward for diſcovering the letter 
which gave the firſt hint of the conlpiracy. 

The reader will readily perceive that I have, in 
this account, advanced pretty far into the year 
1606; but I thought it would be more ſatisfactory 
to preſerve the narrative of this unexampled villany 
and its progreſs entire to its final ſubverſion: I ſhall 
now reſume the thread of the hiſtory. 

The ſeſſion of parliament which was fixed for the 
Sfth of November, 1605, was poſtponed to the 
ninth, when the king, in an elaborate ſpeech open- 
ed it, and, as much as poſſible, endeavoured to 
clear the profeſſors of the catholic religion of the 
deteſtable principles and practices of the late con- 
ſpirators; he then very earneſtly recommended it to 
both houſes, that they ſhould not believe that any 
foreign prince was concerned in the conſpiracy, and 
that they ſhould reverently judge and ſpeak of them 
in that caſe. The truth 1s, that James was under 
a thouſand perplexities; peace was the ruling pal- 
ſion of his ſoul, and the diſcoveries he had made of 
the archduke's hand in this conſpiracy, made him 
afraid, that, if he proſecuted the matter with too 
keen a reſentment againſt the catholic profeſſors 
and princes, the court of Spain itſelf might have 
been found a party; in which caſe” it would not 
have been in his power to have prevented a general 
war all over Europe, in which he himſelf muſt have 
been a principal. From the ſame ſpirit of caution 
James publiſhed ſeveral proclamations to prevent 
any public apprehenſion that the conſpirators had 
been promiſed affiſtance from foreign princes; © we 
do declare (faid-he) that we cannot admit fo inhu- 
mane a thought, as to conceive that any prince, of 
what religion ſoever, could give ear to ſo ſavage 
and barbarous an imagination; and that by ſuch ex- 
aminations as hitherto had been taken, we find them 
all and their miniſters clear from any ſuſpicion or privy 
thereunto; whereof an infallible argument to us is, 
that all the miniſters of foreign princes, who are now 
here, made earneſt fuit to be preſent in the place 
that day: charging and commanding all his ſub- 
jets not to ſpeak of any of his neighbour princes, 
or their ambaſſadors, but reverently.“ The parlia- 
ment was now adjourned to the twenty-firſt of 
January, 1606. : 

Early in which year the court of Spain ſent John 
de Mendoza to congratulate James upon his de- 
liverance, and accompanied its congratulations 
with many rich preſents. But their actions gave 
their profeſſions the lie in the ſtrongeſt manner; for 
when fir Thomas Edmonds, the Engliſh reſident 
with the archduke, demanded that Owen and 
Baldwin the Jeſuit, who had both of them been 

at promoters of the late conſpiracy, ſhould be 
lent to England, the archduke flatly refuſed to 
ive them up, upon pretext that Baldwin was a 
Fefait, and was to be puniſhed by his ſuperiors; 
and Owen a ſervant to the king of Spain, and 
therefore only ſubje& to him. The French king 
behaved with much more frankneſs, for he ordered 
all who were only ſuſpected of the conſpiracy to 
be ferzed at Calais, and ſent over to England. 

The parliament met to do buſineſs agreeable to 
their prorogation, when they confirmed the at- 
tainders of the conſpirators, and ſeriouſly applied 
thetyſclves to prevent the deſigns of ſuch popiſh 
recuſants as refuſed to acknowlege the king's inde- 
pendent authority; and the form of an oath for 
that purpoſe, in the nature of a teſt, was drawn up 
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and agreed to by the two houſes; which oath, as ; 
contained nothing repugnant to the eſſential articles 
of the Romiſh faith, and concerned only the un. 
limited power which by ſome is given, and 
others denied, to the pope, was ſaid to have been de 
viſed by the principal catholics of the ſecular fa&tion, 
that is, by the ſecular prieſts, ſo called in contra. 
diſtinction to friars, monks, and Jeſuits, who take an 
oath to the pope, wherein they ſwear unlimited al. 
legiance to his holineſs. Hence we find, that moſt 
of the Engliſh catholics, not infected with Jeſuitiſm 
even their archprieſt himſelf, their ſuperior Black: 
well, made no ſcruple to take it. But pope Urban 
VIII. dreading the conſequences of ſuch a coalition 
between thoſe members of his church and the 
church of England, was determined, at all events, 
to prevent it, ſo far as in his power; and for that 
end, by a brief, dated on the tenth of the calengs 
of October, 1606, forbad them to take the ſaid 
oath: and, upon information that this brief was 
diſregarded, he, the next year, in another brief 
told them plainly, that they who took the ſaid oath 
did forfeit all hopes of ſalvation. This wrought 
upon ſome weak minds, but ſome of the more 
learned and judicious deſpiſed ſuch unſcriptural pro- 
ceedings of the court of Rome, and the archprieſt 
Blackwell, and others, did not fear to defend the 
reaſonableneſs and lawfulneſs of taking the oath of 
allegiance. 
The parliament alſo paſſed an act for the better 
diſcovering and repreſſing popiſh recuſants: another 
to prevent the dangers which may grow by popiſh 


„ 


recuſants. At the ſame the practice of the law be- 


ing found intolerable tothe ſubject, they paſſed an act 
to reform the multitudes and miſdemeanors of at- 
torneys and ſolicitors, and to avoid unneceſſary 
ſuits and charges of the law; and another for the 
recovery of ſmall debts, and the relieving of deb- 
tors in London: and then without regarding the 
diſputes which aroſe in the firſt ſeſſions of parliament, 
and as if they reſolved to buy the king's good-will, 
they granted him one of the largeſt ſubſidies that 
had ever been given to any one of his predeceſſors 
on the moſt urgent occaſions of the ſtate, though he 
was then in profound peace, and wanted money 
only to enrich his favourites. This aid conſiſted 
of three whole ſubſidies and fix fifteenths and 
tenths, beſides four ſubſidies of four ſhillings in the 


pound, granted at the ſame time by the clergy: 


the whole was payable at eleven ſeparate payments, 
and amounted to the ſum of four hundred and fifty- 


three thouſand pounds. 


The paſſing this grant was quickened by as ar- 
rant a ſtate-trick as ever was practiced; for, on the 
twenty-ſecond of March, a time when the paſſions 
of the people were warmed with the recent guilt 
and obſtinacy of the conſpirators, and while the 


commons were in all the heat of their debates 


againſt the prerogative, all London and the neigh- 
bourhood was fill with a report that James and 
ſome of his principal favourites were murdered at 
Oking, about twenty miles weſtward of London. 


This report was very circumſtantial, the better to 


gain credit, for it mentioned James to have been 
ftab with an envenomed knife, and the mur- 
derers were compoſed of Engliſh Jeſuits, Scots in 
diſguiſe, Frenchmen and Spaniards. In an inſtant 
the court and city gates were ſhut, and the guards 
upon both doubled: the citizens were put under 


arms by the lord-mayor; and fir William Wade, 
6 | 


lieutenant 
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ſieutenant of the Tower, made all diſpoſitions for 

reventing a ſurprize and ſtanding a ſiege. The 
commons were ſitting when, about eight in the 
morning, this alarm reached their houſe, and put a 
ſtop to all their buſineſs: ſir Edwin Sandys, how- 
ever, during this conſternation gravely intimated 
to the houſe, that the king's murder might have 
been prevented, had the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
liſtened to his advice, to baniſh the papiſts twenty 
miles from London, during the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. Ia an hour or two after the report became 
leſs ſtrong, and then doubtful; and fir Maurice 
Berkley and two other perſons were diſpatched im- 
mediately to know the truth. While this was 
paſſing within doors, the privy- council had al- 
ſembled, and ſoon underſtanding the report to be 
groundlels, publiſhed a proclamation to diſabuſe 
the people, and to prohibit all riotous aſſemblies. 
In a few hours James himſelf ſent a meſſage, that 
he was to be in London about two in the afternoon; 
and he was received at Hyde-park by the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, preceded by the mace, 


and all the members attending him, The city of | 


London followed the example of the parliament; | 
and, amongſt other foreign ambaſſadors, the Spa- 
niſh was ſo extravagantly joyful, that he preſented 
fir Lewis Leucknor, maſter of the ceremonies, with 
a chain of gold worth fix ſcore pounds, Then 
James, having got all he wanted tor the preſent, 
rorogued his parliament on the twenty-ſcventh of 
May to the eighteenth of November following. 

The court cormorants rejoiced greatly at this 
large ſubſidy, ſure of having it to divide among 
themſelves ; but they were miſerably diſappointed 
at ſeeing it conſumed ſoon after in the court-enter- 
tainments made for the reception of Chriſtian, king 
of Denmark, who came to England on the ſeven- 
teenth of July, to viſit the queen his ſiſter and the 
king his brother-in-law; and for the prince of 
Vaudemont, the duke of Lorraine's third fon, at- 
tended by ſeven earls, ten barons, forty gentle- 
men, and one hundred and twenty domeſtics. 

The parliament meeting on the eighteenth of 
November, continued ſitting till late in the ſummer 
of the following year, 1607, In this parliament 
king James renewed with more earneſtneſs than 
ever, his ſolicitations with the two houſes to agree 
to a union of England and Scotland; but the par- 
liament was compoſed of members who were fo 
little influenced by the court, that no arguments 
could prevail for it. The king finding them thus 
refraftory, ſent for both houſes to attend him at 
Whitehall, and endeavoured, in a long ſpeech, by 
far the beſt he ever made, to ſhew the neceſſity of 
the union, and the common advantage it would 
procure to both nations. However, this had no 
effect farther than to obtain a repeal of the hoſtile 
laws on the borders: and James was ſo exaſperated 
at the oppoſition made to his favourite project, that 
he could not forbear loading thoſe who were againſt 
the union with the epithets of blind, ignorant, 
reſtleſs, and diſaffected; and from thenceforward 

wed a great averſion to parliaments, and even 
tampered with his judges to countenance and de- 
termine actions in the King's Bench upon the au- 
thority of his proclamations only: and towards the 
end of June, 1607, he prorogued the parliament. 
The buſineſs of the commons was now become ſo 


complicated and important, that, in conſequence | 
Sandys, a member of | 


of a propoſal of fir Edwin 
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great influence, the houſe entered, for the firſt 
time, an order for the regular keeping of their 
journals. 

The puritans exerted themſelves, as uſual, in 
this ſeſſion, in bringing in dills againſt pluralities, 
and for reſtraining the execution of eccleſiaſtical 
canons not confirmed by parliament; and moving 
for a toleration of the conventuous oppoſers of 
ceremonies, but without any effect. In the mean 
time an inſurrection happened in the counties of 
Northampton, Warwick, and Leiceſter, the coun- 
try-people pretending they were deprived of their 
rights of commoning, and gathering three of four 
thouſand together, and ſometimes double the num- 
ber in a body, in order to demoliſh parks and in- 
cloſures; ſuch were their feats for about a month 
that they roved about the country. A puritan 
miniſter, lately deprived, was ſaid to be one of 
their chiefs ; four or five of them went maſqued, 
and otherwife diſguiſed ; but the principal ring» 
leader was one John Reynolds, called captain by 
his followers, which he boaſted would enable him 
to defend them againſt all aſſailants. Proclama- 
tions were iſſued, ordering them to diſperſe; the 
high-ſheriffs raiſed the poſſe of their counties againſt 
them, and broke them in ſome encounters, taking 
care to ſhed as little blood as poſſible, The king at 
laſt, by a proclamation on the twenty- eighth o 
June, expreſſing his unwillingneſs to proce 
againſt them by martial law, and giving them hopes 
ot mercy as well as redreſs of their grievances, they 
diſperſed; and ſpecial commiſſions being iſſued for 
their trials, captain Pouch, and others of their ring- 
leaders, were convicted of high treaſon, and exe- 
cuted. This commotion was ſcarce quelled, when 


James, though no ſupply had been granted him ig 


the late ſeſſion, paid on the third of July, a debt of 
fixty thouſand pounds, contracted by queen Eliza- 
beth, who had borrowed that ſum on the third of 
February, 1598, of the citizens of London, and 
had left it undiſcharged at her deceaſe. | 

The diſturbances in the middle of England were 
nothing in compariſon of. one that was going to 
break out in Ireland, where the earls of Tyrone and 
T'yrconnel, weary of a quiet and inactive life, had 
conſpired to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, and to make 
a general maſſacre of the Engliſh families ſettled in 
that realm; and had employed ſome Romiſh prieſts 
to treat with foreign princes for ſuccours. Their 
deſign being diſcovered, a relation of the former 
was put upon commencing a ſuit againſt him for part 
of his eſtate z and the council of Ireland pretending 
the cauſe was too weighty or difficult for their de- 
ciſion, remitted it tg,'that of England, in hopes 
that Tyrone might be drawn thither ang clapped up 
in the Tower: the parties had notice to attend there 
with their title-deeds; but Tyrone excufing, him- 
ſelf from the journey, offered to ſend his papers by 
a knight, who. knew all his affairs. In the mean 
time, having ſecured a foreign veſſel that had put 
into a port belonging to him, he got over to France; 
and procuring a paſs from the government of Nor- 
mandy, poſted away for Bruſſels; but finding this 
place at that time not a proper aſylum, he retired 
to Rome, where not long after he died. 7 

In the beginning of this year, 1607, was begun a 
new tranſlationof the Bible, which was publiſhed. in 
1611, and is the ſame that is now in commoa ule. 

The next year, 1608, began with the execution 
of George Jarvis, a ſeminary prieſt of Rheims, who 
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was hanged for treaſon at Tyburn, on the eleventh 


of April; and Thomas Garret, a Jeſuit, had the 
ſame fate on the twenty third of June, for refuſing 
to take the oath of allegiance. This year allo died 
Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorlet, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in his poſt of lord-treaſurer by Robert Cecil, 
earl of Saliſbury, a nobleman of great genius, and 
a fit inſtrument for the king's urgent occaſions for 
money, who was extremely prodigal of the Engliſh 
meney to his Scottiſh favourites. Amongſt other 
means deviſed by the miniſtry to procure the neceſ- 
fary ſums, they granted many monopolies, to the 
incredible loſs of our woollen and other manuſac- 
tures; they moreover obliged the Dutch to pay 
an annual acknowlegement for fiſhing on the coafts 
of Great Britain. 

In the ſpring of the year 1609, after a long 
negociation, was concluded, by a truce of twelve 
years, under the guarantee of France and England, 
that war, which, for near half a century, had been 
— between Spain and the ſtates of the 

nited Provinces; that haughty monarchy, finding 
her trade entirely ruined, and her provinces ex- 
poſed to the moſt imminent danger from the mari- 
time forces of the ſtates, at laſt conſented to ac- 
knowlege them for a free people, whom ſhe had fo 
long treated as rebellious ſubjects, and ſolemnly to 
relinquiſh all pretenfions to ſovereignty over them. 

This event proved a fource of great mortification 
and diſſatisfacton to James, who, on all occaſions, 
condemned the Hollanders as rebels, it being his 
avowed- maxim, in all debates concerning his pre- 
rogative, that ſubjects ought not to withdraw their 
allegiance from their prince upon any account 
whatever; he therefore conſidered this treaty as a 
dangerous precedent, and prejudicial to the fove- 
reign authority of kings: this appeared more evi- 
dently at preſent by his licenſing two books, which 
maintained moſt extravagant maxims of arbitrary 
power. The firſt, written by Dr. Cowel, of Cam- 
bridge, profeſſor of the civil law and vicar-general 
to archbiſhop Bancrofr, laid down theſe three 
principles: 1. That the king was not bound by 
the laws or his coronation-oath. 2. That the king 
is not obliged to call a parliament to make laws, 
but might do it alone by his abſolute power. 3. 
That it was a great favour to admit the conſent of 
the ſubject in giving ſubſidies.” The other, wrote 
by Dr. Blackwood, a clergyman, laboured to prove 
that the Engliſh were all ſlaves by right of the 
Norman conqueſt. 

By this time the immoderate expences of the 
court had emptied the Exchequer; and James, to 
recruit it, was obliged to have recourſe to raiſing 
an aid from his ſubjects upon the ſtale pretence of 
an act of the twenty-fifth year of Edward III. for 
giving the king a reaſonable aid upon making his 
eldeſt ſon a knight, Bur the money he raiſed in 
this manner being ſoon diſſipated, and the houſhold 
of prince Henry, who was now fifteen years of age, 
increaſing, James was obliged to aſſemble his par- 
Hament on the ninth of —— 1610. The 
earl of Saliſbury was ordered to demand the ſupply: 
in order to conciliate all their affections, he began 
with aſſuring them that his majeſty was reſolved to 
'Tedreſs all their grievances; he then proceeded to 
explain the cauſes of the king's indigence, by ob- 
ſerving that he had paid the debts of the late queen; 
that he had maintained an army of nineteen thou- 


fand men in lreland; that he had expended great. 
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ſums in the funcral of Elizabeth, in his own jour. 
ney, and that of his queen and children, fro 
Edinburgh to London; in entertaining the ki . 
of Denmark and the foreign ambaſſadors; in mai 
| raining three courts, for himſelf, his conſort 2 . 
the prince of Wales; in ſending envoys to the ti 
ferent countries on the continent, and in liberali. 
ties to his officers and dependents; he launcheg 
out into extravagant encomiums upon the king”; 
wiſdom and probity, and declared that his majett 
far from intending to rule deſpotically, was realy ?* 
hear the remonſtrances of his parliament, provided 
they would confine themſelves within proper 
bounds, without deviating from that reſpe& which 
was due to ſuch a great and generous ſovereign 
Notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions, the members ot 
the houſe of commons loudly complained of the 
king's prodigality and exceſſive profuſion towards 
his own countrymen : others ventured to affirm 
that his intention was to ſap the privileges of the 
ſubject by gradual uſurpation. He had been heard 
to declare at his own table, that the civil law of 
the Roman emperors ought to be ſubſtituted in the 
room of the common law of England; and approved 
of the treatiſe called the Interpreter, written by Dr. 
Cowel, on that ſubject; but the chief cauſe of their 
complaint was the high-commiſſion court, which 
had exerciſed great ſeverities againſt the puritans 
whoſe party was eſpouſed by a majority of the con:- 
mons. 

James being informed of theſe proceedings, had 
recourſe to his on eloquence, which he thought 
irreſiſtible, and required the attendance of the _ 
houſes at Whitehall on the twenty-firſt of March, 
where he talked to them, in a very high ſtrain, of 
prerogative, a ſubject the reader will beſt un- 
derſtand by the following ſhort extract: © As it is 
blaſphemy (ſays he) to diſpute what God may do, 
ſo it is ſeditious in ſubjects to diſpute what a king 
may do in the height of his power,” Then he tells 
them not to meddle with the main points of govern- 
ment; for (ſays he) that is my craft, and it 
would be leflening me, who have been thirty years 
at the trade in Scotland, and ſerved an apprentice- 
— of ſeven years here in England;“ ſo that there 
did not want much penetration to perceive how 
diſtant the king's maxims of government, how art- 
fully ſo ever palliated, were from the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitutions of the land: if the whole ſpeech ſhould 
be examined, there is ſcarce a word but what 
tends, either plainly or ambiguoufly, to eſtabliſh 
in the king an abſolute deſpotic power. The Eng- 
liſh had not been uſed to hear their kings ſpeak in 
ſuch a ſtyle; and indeed the whole of this curious 
harangue was very ill calculated to ſooth the ani- 
moſity of the people. 

The commons, however, though highly dil- 
guſted at ſome of the maxims he had broached, 
thought proper to diſſemble their reſentment, and 
expreſs their willingneſs to comply with the king's 
deſires, The ear} of Saliſbury moved for a conte- 
rence with the commons, in order to obtain an 
adequate ſupply for his majeſty's preſent occaſions; 
as well as a grant for two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, for the future ſupport of his royal 
dignity. The commons fired at this propoſal, and 
voted only one ſubſidy and one fifteenth, which 
did not amount to the ſixth part of what had been 
asked for the king's preſent occaſions : they refuſed 
to ſettle any ſtanding revenue, unleſs the king 
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would purchaſe it with ſome valuable conſideration. 
They complained of reſpites of homages, and con- 
ſented to ſettle an annual revenue of two hundred 
thouſand pounds, provided wardſhips ſhould be ſup- 
reſſed, purveyances ſhould be aboliſhed, and ſome 
farther privileges granted to the ſubject : but they 
afterwards roſe in their demands, and inſiſted upon 
| a redreſs of their grievances. They complained of 
the king's pretending that his proclamations ought 
ave the force of laws, and of the power ar- 
rogated by the high-commiſſion, court; and of his 
majeſty's having altered the Book of Rates, and 
impoſed new cuſtoms on certain ſpecies of merchan- 
dize; they petitioned, that nobody ſhould lend 
money to the king, or give reaſon for his refuſal : 
and having received divers meſſages, forbidding 
them to debate of his right of laying impoſts, they 
repreſented, that it was their fundamental right to 
debate freely upon all matters that concerned the 
ſubject. They afterwards paſſed a bill againſt taxes 
and impoſitions on merchants and merchandize, 
but it was thrown out of the houſe of lords at the 
firſt reading. James, had he not been bound down 
by his wants, would have reſented the proceedings 
of this parliament very highly; but he found he 
could not, without it, either pay his immenſe debts, 
or obtain a perpetual independent revenue, both 
which he earneſtly deſired, that he might be ſet 
free from the _—_— of parliaments, thoſe obſtacles 
to his immenſe profuſion and boundleſs partiality. 
Amongſt the other occurrences which fell out in 
the —. of this parliament, the creating the 
king's eldeſt ſon, Henry, prince of Wales, made 
a great noiſe, It appears, that ſeveral difficulties 
were ſtarted againſt this creation; and that, by the 
profuſions of late reigns, the revenues of that prin- 
cipality were greatly diminiſhed . The debts of 
the crown were urged as ſo many reaſons why the 
expences of the _ ought not to be increaſed ; 
and it was ſtrongly infinuated to James, that by cre- 
ating his ſon prince of Wales, and putting him in 
poſſeſſion of a great independent ſtate, the glory of 
the crown would be eclipſed ;z it was farther urged, 
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| that the juriſdiction of a ptince of Wales, when ex- 


erciſed by him in perſon, would claſh with that of 
the crown of England. What effect thoſe objec- 

tions had upon the mind of James, does not appear; 
but it is certain he created his ſon prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter; and thar 

the ſum of his revenues ariſing from thence, be- 

ſides the vaſt privileges annexed to his dignities, 

amounted to fifty-one thouſand four hundred and 

fifreen pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ten pence; 

beſides two thouſand pounds a year allowed him for 

collection, that the revenue might come clear into 

his own pocket; and ſeven thouſand pounds given 

him by James, to purchaſe the great barony of Kil- 

lingworth from fir Robert Dudley, ſon of the earl of 

Leiceſter, 

Henry was a youth of very promiſing talents and 
an amiable character, by which he acquired the love 
and eſteem of the Engliſh people: he fpent his 
time 1n ſtudies becoming a prince; and exerciſed 
himſelf in the moſt manly diverſions. He poſſeſſed 
the advantage of a fine perſon, and there was a 
martial turn in his diſpoſition that could not but be 
agreeable to a warhke nation. He kept his court 
at St. James's, while his mother refided at Somerſet⸗ 
houſe, where ſhe lived at a great expence; ſo that 
James was obliged to maintain three ſeparatz houſe- 
holds; 

Differences now daily increaſing between the 
king and his parliament, the latter was at length; 
on the twenty- third of July, prorogued to the ſix- 
teenth of October, parting equally diflatisfied with 
each other, | . 

James had ſhut the temple of Janus in England; 
and was at peace with all the world. The eyes of 
all Europe were now fixed upon Henry IV. of 
France, who by his experience and good ſenſe, was 
become one of the greateſt politicians as well as 
generals of the age: he ſaw that while the houſe of 
Auſtria, through its widely-extended branches, was 
ever ready to embrace all opportunities of aggran- 
dizing itfelf, France had every thing to fear from 
its ambition; and he had formed a noble project 


— Th 


* As this part of the Engliſh Hiſtory, which relates to the 
conſtitution of the principality of Wales, appears to be very 
little known to the generality of our hiſtoriographers, we ſhall, 
from an original manuſcript, written by prince Henry's order, 
give ſome account of it in this note. 

Edward I. had, in his father's life-time, a juriſdiftion in 
Wales; and when he came himſelf to the crown, in the twelfth 
year of his reign he obliged the barons, and other great men 
of that country, to do homage to his ſon, after making the 
p_ of the country more analogous to that of England. 

hether, in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, he created 
Wales into a principality by charter, is juſtly doubted ; but it 
is certain, from the ſummonſes to parliament, that Edward II. 
was earl of Cheſter, Edward III. in the ſeventeenth year of 
his reign, created his ſon, the famous Black Prince, prince of 
Wales; and with the principality, he gave him its revenues, 
together with the lands of Rice ap Marydick, who had been 
attainted. The ſame prince was likewiſe created duke of Corn- 
wall, upon the death of his uncle, John of Eltham; and when he 
was no more than three years of age, he was made earlof Cheſter. 
Thus the whole revenue of the principalicy, the duchy, and 
the earldom, amounted to nine thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and ſeven pence ; as ap- 
pears by a ſurvey taken upon the death of this prince, in order 
to aſcertain the jointure of his princeſs, which was to be one 
third of the whole. This was in thoſe days an immenſe reve- 
nue, when we conſider that the prince was at the ſame time 
duke of Aquitain ; and deſcended to his ſon, afterwards Ri- 


chard II. who died without iſſue. Henry IV. in the firſt year 
of his reign, created his ſon prince of Wales; and he had an 
eſpecial ſeat in parliament on account of that principality : 


the prince, beſide the dukedom of Cornwall and the earldom 


of Cheſter, had many additional lands granted him, beſides 
thoſe poſſeſſed by the Black Prince, and was duke of Lancaſter 
befides. Henry VI. never was prince of Wales; but, in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his reign, he made his eldeſt ſon prince of 
Wales, and earl of Cheſter; and next year duke of Cornwall. 
By act of parliament, the rents and profits of theſe lands were 
to accrue to the king, until the prince was fourteen years of age; 
but he was to enjoy one thouſand pounds a year, for his neceſ- 
ſary expences, till he was eight years of age; and two thou- 
ſand marks a year after that, till he was fourteen. But, upon 
the claim of the houſe of York to the crown, that duke was, in 
Henty VI's time, created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 
and earl of Cheſter, as being heir to the crown. Edward IV. 
was never prince of Wales; but, in the eleventh year of his 
reign, he created his ſon prince of Wales, duke vf Cornwall, 
— of Cheſter, and earl of Pembroke, and appointed a coun- 
cil to manage his revenues till the prince was fourteen. The 
next prince of Wales was the ſon of Richard III. who died be- 
fore his father: and Henry VIL. in the fifth year of his reign, 
created his ſon Arthur prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and 
earl of Cheſter. It appears that the revenues of this prince 
were very great, and yearly increaſed by his father, who aſ- 
fi him a council, for the better management of his gon 
cipality, of which Dr. William Smith was the firſt preſident. 
Upon the deathof Arthur, his brother Henry, afterwards Henry 
VIII. was made prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl 
of Cheſter; and the crown reſumed the revenues of the duchy 
of York, upon his obtaining thoſe of the dukedom of Corn- 
wall, Dr. Powel, a great Welſh author, is of opinion, that 
Edward VI. never was created prince of Wales; but admits 
that his ſiſter Mary was princeſs of Wales, and that the kin 

made the biſhop of Exeter preſtdent of her council. | 


far 
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for humbling that houſe. 


2 The ſucceſſion to the 


duchies of Cleves and Juliers offered a fair oppor- 
tunity of putting in practice what Henry appears 
to have long meditated, à general league amonglt 
all the princes of Europe. The duke of Cleves 
dying on the twenty-fitth of March, 1609, his 
four liſters, or their hcirs, claimed his inheritance, 
containing the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, the 
earldoms of la Mark, Bergh, Ravenſburg, and 
Ravenſtein. The chief competitors were, Wolt- 
gang William, fon to the duke of Newburg; John, 
duke of Deux Ponts; both of the Palatine family: 
John Sigiſmund, elector of Brandenburgh ; Chril- 
tian II. clector of Saxony; and Charles ot Aultria, 
marquis of Burgaw. Whilſt theſe princes con- 
tended for the ſucceſſion, the emperor Rodolphus 
II. pretended it was to be committed to his truſt 
till the affair ſhould be decided: to that purpole 
he ſent his letters to Leopold of Auſtria, biſhop of 
Straſburg, who, entering the duchy of Juliers, at 
the head of an army, took the capral city, and 

laced a garriſon in it. This proceeding convinced 
the elector of Brandenburg and the duke of New- 


burg, that, whilſt they were contending about the 


ſucceſſion to the duke of Cleves, they both ran the 
risk of loſing it; they therefore joined in a league, 
and, taking poſſeſſion of the deceaſed duke's do- 
minions, implored the aid of France and Holland 
to ſupport them. Henry IV. who had now made 
great preparations againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
promiſed to aſſiſt them in perſon, and at the ſame 
time ordered the troops he had in Holland to be 
ready to join him in the duchy of Cleves, and de- 
fired the ſtates to ſend thither prince Maurice, with 
part of their own forces. Bur all the great deſigns 
of Henry were blaſted by his untimely death; for 
as he was preparing to follow his army, he was, 
after repeated warnings given him of his fate, 
ſtabbed in his coach by Ravaillac, a deſperate 
popiſh enthuſiaſt 7. This villain, on his examina- 
tion, boldly confeſſed he did it 


God, and God was the pope.” This diſcovery of 
the principles on which this regicide had been com- 
mitted, was extremely dilagreeable to James; and 
as the Jeſuits were univerſally believed to be con- 
cerned in it, James, thinking it greatly behoved 
him to remove from his perſon men who held ſo 
deteſtable a doftrine, iſſued out a proclamation 
commanding all Jeſuits and prieſts to depart the 


kingdom, and all recuſants to keep themſelves at 
been ſo appointed during the minority of her ſon 


the diſtance of ten miles from the court : then he 


becauſe the king 
did not take arms againſt the Huguenots, and 
that his making war againſt the pope was the ſame 
as making war againſt God, *« ſeeing the pope was 
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cauſed the juſtices of peace in all the counties to 
adminiſter the oath of allegiance which had paſſed 
in the third year of this reign, and which, Withour 
any regard to any —— religion, eſtabliſhed 
the independency of the crown againſt the court of 
Rome and all other powers. 

The beſt informed hiſtorians have not proved 
that any prince or ſtate was privy to the deſign of 
the murderer, who took the whole upon himſelf. 
but it is certain that the zealots of the Roman wy 
tholic religion had ever looked upon Henry's con- 
verſion to it as a matter of policy and convenienc 
in him; and when he came to declare fo highly 
as he did in favour of the proteſtant intereſt in 
Germany, they were confirmed in their ſuppoſi- 
tions that he ſtill remained in his heart an Hugue- 
not. By a letter from Mr. Beecher, ſecretaty to 
the Engliſh reſident at Paris, we learn that the af. 
ſaſſin had, ſome time before the murder, reſided at 
Bruſſels, and this augmented the general opinion 
that the court of Spain was privy to Henry's death. 
James, however, did not believe it, or thought it 
adviſcable to diſſemble his real ſentiments, being 
willing to gain the friend{hip of an houſe fo ſormid- 
able to the proteſtants, and ſent ſir Charles Corn- 
wallis his ambaſſador, to negociate a marriage be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the king of Spain's 
eldeſt daughter. 

The death of Henry, which happened on the 
third of May, deferred for a time, but did not pre- 
vent, the ſiege of Juliers, which was inveſted in the 
beginning of July by priace Chriſtian of Anhalt, 
general of the army of the claimants and contede- 
rate princes, aſſiſted by a body of Dutch troops 
under prince Maurice, four thouſand Engliſh un- 
der the command of fir Edward Cecil, the earl of 
Saliſbury's nephew, eight thouſand French foot 
and two thouſand horſe commanded by the marſhal 
de la Chatre: Ruſhenburg, the governor, ſur- 
rendered it on the thirteenth of September; and the 
caſtle of Braidebant being alſo taken, the two clai- 
mants gained poſſeſſion of the whole country. 

About this time the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many thought it neceſſary to enter into a more 
ſtrict union, and a project was drawn up for that 
purpoſe by the duke of Wirtemberg. As the 
death of the king of France had entirely altered 
their ſyſtem, they threw their eyes upon James as 
their chief protector, and ſent to him the duke of 
Wirtemberg's project, both for his approbation and 
to try how far he would eſpouſe their cauſe. Be- 
fore this paper arrived in England, the queen- 
regent of France, Mary de Medicis, who had 
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+ This iffamous miſcreant had for ſome time followed the 
king in his excurſions, in queſt of an opportunity of perpe- 
trating his horrid purpoſe. That very morning he intended to 
ſtab him at the Feuillans, where he went to hear maſs; but 
was hindered by the interpoſition of the duke de Vendome. Af. 
ter dinner the king appeared extremely uneaſy, and, leaning his 
head upon his hand, was heard toſay My God ! what is this 
that will not ſuffer me to be at quiet! About four in the aſter- 
noon he went into his own coach, with the duke d'Epernon, 
the duke de Monbazon, the marquis de la Force, marquis de 
Mirebeau, meſſieurs de Lavardin, Roquelaur, and Liancourt, 
and ordered the coachman to drive to the eroſs of Tiroy; from 
thence it proceeded to the church- yard of St. Innocent; then 
turning into the Rue de la Ferroniere, which was very narrow, 
there was a ſtop, occafioned by two loaded carts : the king had 
ſent away his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, that 
he might ſee the preparations for the queen's entry; all the 


pages had gone — way, except two, one of whom 


went before to clear the way, while the other ſtepped behind 
to tie his garter: Ravaillac, who had followed the carnage, 
took this opportunity to perpetrate his ſhocking purpoſe; he 
mounted on the coach-wheel, and, with a long knife, ſharp on 
both ſides, ſtruck the king over the ſhoulder of the duke d E- 
pernon. Henry exclaimed, · I am wounded !” The aflaſlin 
repeated the blow with greater violence, and the knife, pene- 
trating the thorax, divided the vena cava, fo that the king ex- 
pired immediately. Ravaillac was not ſeen by any perſon 
while he perpetrated this atrocious murder; and if he had thrown 
down the knife under the coach, might have eſcaped unno- 
ticed : but he ſtood on the wheel like a ſtatue, with the bloody 
knife in his hand. A gentleman coming up, would have put 
him to death immediately, but the duke d'Epernon called aloud, 
« Save him, on your life!“ and the miſcreant was taken alive. 
Every body knows the nature of the torments to which this de!- 
perate fanatic was ſubjected. See Smollett's Notes to Voltaire, 
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the German war than was abſo- 
Jurely neceſſary, and therefore ſhe wiſhed that 
means might be found to prevent any farther hoſ- 
tilities, Though this declaration ſtartled James, 
et, in anſwer to the duke of Wirtemburg's project, 
he offered to enter into a league with the princes 
for fix years, and to lend them four thouſand men, 
or money to pay them, they promiſing to furniſh 
him two thouſand in caſe he was attacked. The 
court of France ſeems to have had no concern in 
this tranſaction, and found it their intereſt to court 
James to renew all his alliances with them : James, 
in conſequence of this requeſt, which was made by 
Boderie, the French ambaſſador, gave a commiſſion 
to the earls of Saliſbury, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, and others, td treat with Boderie ; and upon 
his paying to James ſixty thouſand pounds, a treaty 
was concluded ratifying all the former leagues, and 
ſtipulating particularly the quantity, the number, 
and the pay of the troops which each one was to 
ſend to the other's aſſiſtance. The lord Wotton 
was then appointed by James ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to Paris, where he made a moſt magnificent 
entry, and received the queen's oath in confirma- 
tion of the late treaty. 

But the magnificent embaſſies and ſplendid court 
of James demanded a farther ſupply of money than 
his revenues could furniſh, and it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould give leave for his parliament to meet 
on the ſixteenth of October, when the great affair 
of the annual ſtanding revenue was again brought 
upon the carpet, but neither party were able to 
finiſh the buſineſs on which they were ſo intent, and 
in which they were ſo deeply intereſted. The 
journals of that ſeſſion are loſt, ſo that we are at a 
loſs to know the reaſon of this miſcarriage: it only 
appears that James was highly diſpleaſed with the 
conduct of the parliament, and ſoon after diſſolved 
it by a proclamation, dated the laſt day of De- 
cember, 1610. This was his firſt parliament, and 
it laſted almoſt ſeven years. 

We cannot in juſtice to James omit to mention, 
that he this year exerted a laudable care for the na- 
vigation and trade of the kingdom. Several uſeful 
— were by him encouraged, large ſtore- 
houſes were erected, and naval architecture brought, 
under the king's direction, to greater perfection 
than it had ever been known in England, ot per- 
haps in Europe. His care for the Eaſt India com 
pany deſerves likewiſe the eternal gratitude of the 
«ngliſh nation: this company, which had been in- 
corporated by queen Elizabeth, had hitherto ſub- 
liſted under great diſadvantages, through the diffi- 
culty and length of their voyages, and the barbar- 
ous diſpoſition of the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
they had diſcoyered; but the great profits of a 
fortunate voyage made it worth their trouble to 
apply to James for an enlargement of their charter, 
by which they propoſed to increaſe the trade, the 
ſhipping, the mariners, the ſtrength and wealth of 
the kingdom, and to deprive the Turks and Perſians 
of the Laſt Indian commerce. James entered 
into all theſe conſiderations with an attention be- 
coming the father of his people, and granted them 
a perpetual charter, enlarging their parent, and en- 
abling them to be a body corporate and politic : 


he allo prohibiced the importation of pepper by 
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engage farther in 
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Lewis XIII. had intimated, by the French ambaſ- 
ſador at London, the ſtate of her affairs, and that the 
intereſt of her ſon's crown did not permit her to 
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foreigners and by all but the Eaſt India company, 
and ordered that no retailer ſhould ſell pepper at 
above two ſhillings and fix pence the pound at 


moſt, But James did not think it ſufficient to ad- 
vance the intereſt without adding to the dignity of 
trade ; he graced the mectings of the company with 
his own preſence, and that of his family; he at- 
tended at the launching of the largeſt ſhip char had 
ever been known in England, of the burden of 
twelve hundred tons, built by the ſame company; 
and he made a preſent to ſir Thomas Smith, its 
governor, of a gold chain with his own picture, 
with many encomiums upon their laudable ſpirit, 
and exhortations to perſevere in it. This conde- 
ſcenſion, in which James ſucceſsfully imitated his 
illuſtrious predeceſſor, gave great encourage- 
ment ro the company, and we find this year the 
great ſhip, with four others, ſent out under fir 
Hugh Middleton, at the charge of one hundred 
thouſand two hundred pounds; beſides three other 
ſhips fitted out a few months after, at the expence 
of ſixty thouſand pounds more, under captain Sayres. 
The next ſpring, which was 1611, the ſame com- 
pany fitted out four other ſhips, the largeſt of which 
was one thouſand tons burden, and ſent them un- 
der the command of captain Beſt, who eſtabliſhed 
a very advantageous Engliſh ſettlement on the coaſt 
of Surat, and obtained a patent for holding it from 
the mogul himſelf, 

The king having freed himſelf from the encum- 
brance of the parliament, and being determined 
never to call another, the courtiers highly ap- 
plauded his deſign, as an abſolute government 
was much more for their advantage thari a govern- 
ment bounded by the laws, where the king de- 
pends in ſome meaſure upon the people: the whole 
court was overjoyed at the king's ſhaking off this 
troubleſome yoke, and nothing was now heard there, 
but mirth and diverſion. As the king, during his 
reign in Scotland, was hardly ever without a fa- 
vourite, both the Engliſh and the Scots did all in 
their power to give him one in England, but hitherto 
all their endeavours had proved abortive: James's 
taſte was very different from that of moſt othet 
princes; neither virtue, merit, nor eminent qualities 
had any charms for him ; ſomething external and 
dazzling, as youth, gracefulneſs of perſon, elegance 
of dreſs, were the only things to captivate him. 
At laſt, however, the lord Hay introduced to him 
Robert Carr, a young Scottiſh gentleman, of an 
ancient family, who had formerly been a page of 
honour to him in Scotland; and now James's re- 
membrance of him was renewed by his happening 
to break his leg by a fall from an unruly horſe, as 
he was preſenting his majeſty with his ſhield at a 
tournament. James conceived an unuſual pity at 
this accident; he viſited .the unfortunate youth 
while he lay ill of his fracture; and ſo rapid was 
the progrels of his paſſion, that, upon his recovery, 
he became the growing favourite at court. It is 
hard to ſay, whether thoſe who introduced him at 
the tournament did it by accident or deſign, but 
they could hardly have employed a more fit per- 
ſon than Carr was, for engaging the affection of 
James. His perſon was handiome, and his years 
not above twenty; he was extremely ambirious, 
but profoundly ignorant; his paſſions were —_ . 
enough, though his diſſimulation was deep; an 
the reſt of his character was compounded of ill ap- 
plied capacity, exceſſive inſolence, inhuman ingra- 
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titude, and every ſpecies of wickedneſs. The firſt 
diſtinction that James beſtowed upon him was 
knighthood; honours and riches were then heaped 
upon him, and he quickly became the channel 
through which all favours paſſed between the king 
and his ſubjefts. On the ninih of April, 1611, he 
was made viſcount Rocheſter, on the eighteenth of 
May following he was, with the duke of York and 
the earl of Arundel, inſtalled Knight of the Garter 
upon the death of the earl of Dunbar, he became 
the unrivalled favourite of James, to the no {mall 


diſtaite of the Engliſh nobility. 


But we are now to behold all James's attention 
engroſſed by another favourite ſubject, of a very 
different nature, and the moſt abſurd and the moit 
foreign to the character of a king that can be 
imagined; of which it is neceſſary to give ſome ac- 
count, becauſe it gave riſe to ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable events in Europe. The famous preacher 
Arminius, at Amſterdam, had been choſen divi- 
nity-proteſſor at Leyden, and had been accuſed by 
the Calviniſts with teaching abſurd doctrines con- 
cerning free-will and predeſtination, Before his 
death, which happened in 1608, his party remained 
poſſeſſed of the field of diſputation, and his chair 


was filled by Vorſtius, who had publiſhed ſeveral 
treatiſes in defence of the Arminian principles; and 
as he differed from his Britannic majeſty in ſome ab- 
ſtruſe points concerning the intimate eſſence and 
ſecret decrees of God, he was regarded as a dan- 
gerous rival in ſcholaſtic fame, and was, at laſt, 
compelled to yield to the legions of that royal doctor, 
whole ſyllogiſm he might have refuted or eluded. 
If James wanted vigour in other incidents of his 
reign, he behaved here even with arrogance and 
preſumption; and the ſtates were forced, after ſe- 
veral remonſtrances, to deprive Vorſtius of his 
office, and to expel him from their dominions. 

The king delitted trom any farther perſecution 
againſt that profeſſor; though he very charitably 
hinted to the ſtates, *< that, as to the burning of 
Vorſtius for his blaſphemies and atkeiſm, he left it 
entirely to their own Chriſtian wiſdom; but never 
ſurely did heretic better deſerve the flames.” The 
ſtates, however, had too much ſenſe and humanity 
to underſtand his majeſty's hint; and they even 
procured for the cjected profeſſor a chair in an- 
other univerſity. All this exertion in James, a 
prince of remarkable indolence, who had already 
treated tranſubſtantiation and the number of the 
ſacraments as ſcholaſtic queſtions of little conſe- 
quence to ſalvation, is not to be accounted for but 
from his vanity and ſelf- conceit: he thought him- 
ſelf the moſt able theologiſt in the world; and at- 
ter he had ſignified his ſentiments on this. ditpute, 
he could not brook the laſt oppolition. Perhaps 
too he was influenced by motives of reſentment 
againſt penſionary Barnevelt, the patron of Vorſtius, 
whom he treated as a rank republican, 

No tranſaction of this reign reflected ſo much 
honour on the ſovereign as did the ſettlement of 
Ireland, in which James had been ſeriouſly engaged 
ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown of England. 
He began with paſſing an act of oblivion, to quiet 
the minds of the people; he took them into his 
protection, and indulged them with the benefit of 
the Engliſh laws; and cauſed juſtice to be admi- 
niſtered to them with the utmoſt. impartiality: 
Wexford, Tyrone, Tyrconnel, the northern parts 
of Ulſter, half Connaught, and all Munſter, were 
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divided into counties, ſupplied wich ſherifs 388 
juſtices of the peace, and the judges made their 
circuits regularly twice every year. The * 
chieftains made a ſurrender of their lands to * 
crown; and, before they were re granted, all = 
preſſive exactions were aboliſhed. Ihe Iriſh Guti 4 
rents, and ſervices, were valued, and reduced m 
certain ſums of money, on payment of which & 
tenants poſſeſſed their lands in ſecurity, ſo that — 
moſt miſerable ſlavery was ſucceeded by wealth and 
independence. Tyrone, 'Tyrconnel, O'Dogharty 
and other rebellious chieftains having forfeited they 
poſſeſſions, together with Ardmagh, Cavan, Derr 
Donnegal, and Fermanagh, which had been 9 
cheated to the crown, were granted out in different 
portions to Engliſh, Scottiſh, and Iriſh adventurers 
in order to be properly cultivated. Thele under. 
takers obliged themſclves to make certain improve. 
ments; and, in a word, ſuch meaturcs were taken 
that Ulſter, the wildeſt part of Ireland, became . 
of the beſt cultivated countries in Europe. 

During the great tranquility enjoyed by James 
he cauſed the body of his mother, Mary late queen 
of Scots, to be removed, in the ſpring of 1612, to 
Henry VIPs chapel at Wettminiter, from Peter- 
borough, where it was interred atter her decapita- 
tion, and had lain ever ſince. 

About the middle of the fame year James had 
an opportunity to exhibit an agreeable ſpecimen of 
impartiality, in the execution of Robert Creighton, 
lord Sanquhar, a Scottiſh nobleman, who had 
baſely aſſaſſinated one Turner, his fencing. maſter. 
In vain did Abbot, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and other gentlemen, intercede for him; the 
king obſerving how much the Engliſh were pro- 
voked at his attachment to his countrymen, pru- 
dently ſacrificed him to their reſentment. 

Shortly after a very extraordinary embaſly ar- 
rived in England. Sir Robert Shirley, an Engliſh- 
man, who had ſerved the ing of Perſia many 
years in his army, deſiring to lee his native coun- 
try, obtained of that monarch the character of am- 
baſſador, and a letter of credit to the king. His 
inſtructions were only to pay his compliments to 
the King, with the offer of a free trade to the Eng- 
liſh throughout the Perſian dominions. The am- 
baſſador had paſſed through the Hague, where he 
demanded audience of the ſtates, to propoſe to 
them a treaty wich the king of Perſia; but becauſe 
he came trum Spain, where he had made ſome ſtay, 
the ſtates ſuſpected he had ſome other deſign, de- 


manded to ſee his inſtructions, and upon his ſcrupling 


to produce them, he was deſired to withdraw. As 
he had been alſo at other courts, it was believed he 
had put the king of Perſia in hopes of engaging 
all the Chriſtian princes in a war with the Turks, 
who were preparing to invade him. He had married 
a Perſian lady, who was delivered of a ſon in England, 
to whom the queen ſtood god- mother, and prince 
Henry god-father. After a year's ſtay in England, 
he returned to Perſia. 

The great noiſe made by the arrival of this am- 
baſſador was, however, far exceeded by that of Fre- 
deric V. elector Palatine, who, in conſequence of 
a treaty of marriage which had been ſome time ne- 
gociating between him and the princeſs Elizabeth, 
James's daughter, came over to England on the 
ſixteenth of October this year. He was received 
with the greateſt reſpect, and for ſome time nothing 


was ſeen at court but entertainments and diver- 
ſions 
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ſions on his account. But amidſt the univerſal 
joy which this marriage occaſioned, the prince of 
Wales was attacked with a diſtemper which ati firſt 
was not thought dangerous: he was ſeized w th it 
a few days before the elector's arrival, but believed 
ir of fo little conſequence, that he accompanied 
him every where for lome time, and was not con- 
fined to his bed till the twenty fifth of the ſame 
month. He died on the ſixth of November, be- 
ing eighteen years eight months and ſeventeen days 
old, and was- uried at Weſtminſter on the ſeventh 
of December following. His funeral charges 
amounted to ſixteen thouſand and ſixteen pounds. 

Some authors would inſinuate that the king 
cauſed him to be poiſoned; but as there are no 
clear proofs of this, or, indeed, hardly the ſlighteſt 
preſumptions, it probably proceeded entirely trom 
malice. Others are content with accuſing the vil- 
count Rocheſter of this crime, but without any 
manner of proof. However, as a proof of this nature 
was ſpread immediately after the prince's death, 
his head and body were ordered to be opened, in 
preſence of many phyſicians and ſurgeons, who 
gave their opinion, upon oath, that no ſigns of 

iſon appeared : but what reflected moſt upon the 
— was his commanding that no perſon ſhould 
appear at court in mourning; probably he was will- 
ing to remove from his light all melancholy objects 
that might renew his grief, or determined not to 
interrupt the preparations for his daughter's mar- 
riage ; decency, however, obliged him, to defer the 
nuptials for a few weeks. | 

The great application which Saliſbury gave to 
bulineſs had ſuch an effect on his health, that, in 
the beginning of this year, he was ſeized with a 
diſorder that finiſhed his days on the fourteenth 
of May. His ccath proved a great misfortune to 
James, who in him loſt a very able miniſter, and 
one perfectly weil acquainted with the affairs of 
ſtate and the genius ot the Engliſh nation. Ie was 
a check to the reſt of the miniſters, and hindered 
them from running upon precipices, the danger 
whereof they were not io well acquainted with : he 
had alſo a wonderful talent of diverting the king 
himſelf from dangerous reſolutions; though it muſt 
be granted that he did not always ſucceed, Ac- 
cording to Weldon, he was a man of great parts, 
very wiſc, full of honour and bounty, a great re- 
warder and lover of virtue and merit in others, if 
they did not aſpire at too great places. 

The beginning of the year 613 was wholly 
ſpent in preparations for the princeſs's marriage, 


which was ſolemnized on the fourteenth of Febru- 


ary, the elector having been, on the ſeventh, in- 
ſtalled knight of the Garter. Nothing was ſpared 
to render the entertainments on theſe occaſions as 
magnificent as poſſible : in order to this the king 
demanded an aid of money from his ſubjects, in 
conformity to a cuſtom anciently obſerved, when 
the king married his eldeſt daughter, though an 
hundred years had elapſed ſince this cuſtom had 
been uſed, there having been no occaſion ſince the 
reign of Henry VII. However, few or none dared 
to refule complying with the king's command : 
by this means twenty thouſand five hundred pounds 
were raiſed, and all expended in the marriage. 
During the ſtay of the elector and his conſort in 
England, which was till April, there was nothing 
but entertainments, balls; maſquerades, and other 
diverſions: the city of London entertained the new- 
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married couple at a ſplendid feaſt, after which the 
lord-mayor and aldermen preſented the bride with 
a chain of oriental pearl, worthy the grandeur and 
riches of that metropolis: Stowe ſays it colt up- 
wards of two thouſand pounds. 

Soon after the elector and his ſpouſe embarked 
at Margate, and in four days landed at Fluſhing, 
He behaved during his ſtay in England, to nobly 
and diſcreetly, in all reſpects, that he gained the 
general applauſe and love of all men, and gave 
away to the full value of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand French crowns. The king was not be- 
hind the Palatine in magnificence, and the total of 
the marriage, including the princeſs's portion, coſt 
him ninety-three thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- 
eight pounds, The nation, however, was ſo well 
pleated with the match, which promiſed the greateſt 
advantages to the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, that 
all impoſitions to defray this immenſe expence 
were cheartully bore by the public; and in the 
ſpring of this year the old earl of Nottingham, 
lord high-admiral, attended the princeſs to Ger- 
many, with a gallant train of Engliſh nobility and 
gentry. At the departure of the elector and elec- 
treſs, the court was rendered more quiet, with re- 
card to public rejoicings, which had continued ſe- 
veral months without interruption; but at theſame 
time a private icene was acting, the plots whereof 
began this year to open: I mean the annulling the 
marriage of the earl of Eſſex with his counteſs, that 
lady's ſecond marriage with Robert Carr, viſcount 
Rocheſter, the king's favourite, and the violent 
death of fir Thomas Overbury. In order to fer 
theſe incidents in a clear light, it will be requiſite 
to relate ſome things already paſſed, which we 
purpoſely deferred, that the thread of this extraor- 
dinary ſtory might not be interrupted. | 

Ihe late earl of Eſſex, to whom Robert Cecil; 
earl of Saliſbury, was a mortal enemy, and one of 
the chief inſtruments of his ruin, left a fon, who; 
being but nine years old, gave Cecil little uneaſi- 
neſs, though the king, on his coming to England, 
had reſtored him to his paternal honours and eſtates; 
However, the ſharp-ſighted Cecil was apprehenſive 
that ſome time or other he might be called to an 
account for his proceedings againſt that nobleman) 
therefore, in order to preſerve the king's tavour, 
he judged it neceſſary to unite cloſely with the 
Howard family, by marrying his own fon, Edward 
Cecil, viſcount Cranburn, to the lady Catherine, 
third and youngeſt daughter to the earl of Suffolk; 
and as the young earl of Eſſex began to grow to- 
wards man's eſtate, he looked upon it as neceſſary 
for him to be reconciled to that young lord; with 
which view he completed a match between him and 
the lady Frances Howard, the earl of Suffolk's ſe- 
cond daughter : thus the three families of Cecil, 
Devereux, and Howard, were united in the ſtricteſt 
connexion. But as the earl of Eſſex and his bride, 
ar the time of their marriage, were thought too 
young for cohabitation, the earl was ſent on his 
travels, and in the Low Countries he had an op- 
portunity of completing himſelf in the art of war, 
in which he afterwards made ſo great a figure. 
Upon his return he found his counteſs the moſt fi- 
niſhed beauty of the age, as he himſelf, now about 
twenty years old, was one of the moſt promiſing 
young noblemen in Europe; but he was ignorant 
that the lord Rocheſter was his rival in the heart of 


his lovely bride. In effect the young favourite pre- 
ſuming 
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fuming on his great power, had the impudence to 
folicit the lady to criminal love, and ſhe the weak- 
neſs privately to yield to his addrefſes. The return 
of Eſſex in the preceding year interrupted the en- 
joyment of the two lovers; that nobleman, fired 
with the charms of his young conſort, claimed the 
privilege of a huſband with all the impatience of 
youthful ardour ; but, to his inexpreſſible diſap- 
—— and mortification, when he approached 
e 


r he met with nothing but coldneſs and indiffe- 


rence, and a flat refuſal of any intimate freedoms. 
Provoked at this unaccountable behaviour, which 
he for ſome time exerted all his endeavours to alter, 
he ar laſt abandoned the attempt, and, ſeparating 
from his wife, left her to follow her own will and 
inclination : to this, indeed, he was particularly in- 
| duced by having diſcovered her intrigue with Ro- 
cheſter, which became every day, more and more 
Notorious. 

But the counteſs, not ſatisfied with being the miſ- 
treſs of Rocheſter, eagerly wiſhed to become his wife; 
and being by this time loſt to all manner of ſhame, 
ſhe prevailed on her paramour to uſe his influence 
with the king to procure for her a divorce from 
Eſſex. Rocheſter imparted this ſcheme to fir Tho- 

mas Overbury, who had for nine years been his 
moſt intimate friend and monitor. That faithful 
- counſellor was alarmed at the propoſal, and em- 
ployed every argument that the nature of circum- 
ſtances offered, to divert his friend from ſo fooliſh 
and baſe an attempt; and, in the warmth of his 
honeſt expoſtulations, went ſo far as to threaten Ro- 
cheſter that he would break off all correſpondence 
with him, if he could ſo forget his honour and 
intereſt as to proſecute the intended marriage with 
ſo abandoned a woman. Rocheſter had the weak- 
neſs to impart this converſation to the counteſs, 
who inſtantly vowed vengeance on this bold ar- 
raigner of her honour and conduct; and the fa- 
vourite was by this time ſo infatuated by her charms, 
that he joined with her in reſolving the ruin of 
Overbury. With this view he went to the king, 
and, after extolling Overbury's abilities, took oc- 
caſion to inſinuate that he was grown of late inſup- 
portably inſolent, and therefore requeſted that he 


might be removed by ſome honourable employ- | 


ment, ſuch as being ſent ambaſſador to the court 
of France or Bruſſels, or, as others ſay, to that 
of Ruſſia, James, far from ſuſpecting the truth, 
inſtantly appointed Overbury to the embaſſy: this 
latter, on receiving notice of his appointment, 
conſulted with Rocheſter how he ſhould proceed, 
as he looked upon this as no better than a genteel 
baniſnment from the court, Rocheſter, under pre- 
tence of not being able to ſupport his abſence, per- 
ſuaded him to reject the proffered miſſion; and then 
poſting away to the king, repreſented this refuſal 
as ſuch an inſtance of inſolence and diſreſpect, that 
James, who could not brook the ſlighteſt con- 


tempt of his authority or power, gave an order for | 


committing the unhappy Overbury priſoner to the 
Tower, the lieutenancy of which had been lately 
beſtowed on fir Jervaiſe Elwis, one of the favourite's 
Creatures. 


The troubleſome counſellor being thus removed, 


and ſequeſtered from all intercourſe with his friends 
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and acquaintance, the earl of Northam 
had been brought over to favour the — N : 
niece and Rocheſter, ſolicited the king in behalf 5 
the counteſs, who demanded a divorce from du 
huſband, the pretence of which was his incapacit 5 
to fulfil the conjugal duties; and the carl, who m 
willing to embrace any decent opportunity of by 
parating from ſo profligate a woman, readily * 
knowleged, upon the trial, that, with regard L 
the counteſs, he was conſcious of fuch an infirmi: y 
though he was not ſenſible of it with regard to — 
other woman. A jury of matrons was impannelle 
to inſpect the counteſs, who reported her a vir in 
In conſideration of her great modeſty, ſhe b 
premiſſion to appear before them wich a veil, and 
it is ſaid a young woman of her own ſhape and 
ſtature was ſubſtituted, and underwent the exam. 
nation in her place. The confeſſion of the hy. 
band, and the report of the matrons, were deemeg 
fufficient reaſons to declare the marriage a nullity* 
After ſuch a trial, aſſiſted by court-influence. 
and ſupported by the ridiculous opinion of falci- 
nation and witchcraft, the fentence of divorce was 
awarded between the earl of Eſſex and his lady; and 
the king not only gave his favourite leave to marry 
the counteſs, but alſo created him earl of Somerſet 
on the fourteenth of November this yezr, that ber 
ſecond huſband might be of equal rank with the 
firſt, The nuptials were folemnized in the moſt 
oſtentatious manner, in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month, and nothing was now wanting to 
complete their triumph but the death of Overbury, 
without which that implacable woman could nor 
be ſatisfied; and ſhe engaged her huſband, as well 
as her uncle the earl of Northampton, in the atro- 
cious deſign of taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. 
Many attempts were made for this purpoſe, but 


the ſtrength of Overbury's conſtitution as often 


rendered them abortive, till at laſt nature gave 
way to the repeated attacks, and the unhappy gen- 
tleman died in the Tower by an envenomed clyſter. 
He was buried in the place of his confinement 
with the greateſt diſpatch and ſecrecy, under pre- 
tence that he diedof ſuch a loathſome diſeaſe as ren- 
dered his corpſe unfit to be ſeen ; and although it 
occaſioned a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately in the 
public, the crime was not diſcovered till ſome 
years after. Ir is but doing juſtice to the memory 
of James to ſay, that he was impoſed upon by the 
artifices of Rocheſter and the Howard family in the 
whole of this black affair: he indeed had been a 
little too forward in the matter cf the divorce be- 
tween the earl of Eſſex and the counteſs; but it 
was no wonder if, when he ſaw himſelf ſupported 
by the opinions of his nobility, his clergy, and his 
lawyers, he too readily gave way to a ſentence 
which completed the happineſsof a favourite, whom 
he ſo entirely loved as he did Rocheſter ; and that 
he was ſtruck with terror when he diſcovered that 
he had been unwittingly made the promoter of ſuch 
a ſcene of barbarity. | 

It was now four years ſince the king had called a 
parliament, and it was a great comfort to him to 
have no diſputes with the houſe of commons, ever 
ready to complain of grievances, and take occaſion 
to examine the conduct of the ſovereign or his mi- 


® The archbiſhop of Canterbury was the only —— of note | 


who was diſſatisfied with the ſentence of divorce. 
of Wircheſter, having ſtrenuouſly ſupported its cxpediency, his 


ilſon, biſhop | diſtioguiſhe 


ſon was n by the intereſt of Rocheſter, and ever after 
in deriſion by the name of fir Nullity Bilſon, 


niſters. 
1 
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iſters. He was much better ſatisfied with govern- 
ing abſolutely, though this was attended with very 
reat inconvenience: he was continually obliged to 
invent new methods to raiſe money, which, being 
founded on abſolute authority, produced murmurs 
and complaints amongſt the people; neither did 
theſe methods bring in ſufficient ſums for the king's 
occaſions, who loved magnificence, and was always 
fond of giving. Hence ſprung his wants, which 
inceſſantly increaſed, his revenues, as well ordinary 
as extraordinary, not being ſufficient to defray his 
expences. ; 

The king being thus continually reduced to 
ſtraits, he had at laſt recourſe to a project formed 
by the late earl of Saliſbury, namely, to create 
knights baronets, a kind of middle nobility between 
barons and knights bachelors : their number was 
not to exceed two hundred, but the king at firſt 
made but ninety, of whom fir Nicholas Bacon, of 
Redgrave in Suffolk, was the firſt. To purchaſe 
this honour, which was to be hereditary, every ba- 
ronet was obliged to pay, to the king a thouſand 

ounds; bur, 1n order to give ſome colour to this 
new inſtitution, every baronet was obliged by his 
patent to maintain thirty foot-ſoldiers in Ireland 
for three years, at eight pence per diem each ſol- 
dier; afterwards it was hinted to them, that if they 
would compound with the king, and pay the whole 
ſum at once, part ſhould be abated, and the king 
would maintain his troops in Ireland himſelf, and 
every one accepted this offer. There were alſo 
other methods made uſe of to fill the king's 
coffers, without being obliged to have recourſe to 
parliament; each rank of nobility had its price 
affixed to it; privy-ſeals were iſſued to the amount 
of two hundred thouſand pounds ; benevolences 
were demanded, to the amount of fifty-two thou- 
ſand pounds; and ſome monopolies of no great 
value were eftabliſhed. 

Though the earl of Somerſet looked upon it as 
2 great advantage to have diſpatched Overbury, 
yet he found himſelf much more embarraſſed in 
the management of affairs ſince he was no longer al- 
ſiſted by that faithful counſellor. As his ſmall 


experience rendered every thing difficult, he grew. 


completely odious at the court of England; 
and though the king's partiality continued, yet his 
inſolence and weakneſs gave his enemies ſuch ad- 
vantage, that it ſoon appeared he muſt be removed. 
Somerſet's favour, however, with the king, ap- 
peared fo great, that none durſt openly attack him; 
and, on the death of the earl of Northampton, 
which happened in the following year, Thomas 
Howard, earl of Suffolk, his brother, was made 
lord high-treaſurer, whilſt the favourite ſucceeded 
Suffolk as lord-chamberlain. Somerſet had been for 
ſome time labouring to bring about a match be- 
tween Charles, now prince of Wales, and a 
daughter of France, and this negociation had been 
carried on with ſuch great ſecrecy, that ſcarcely a lord 
of the Engliſh court knew any thing of it before 
Edmonds, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, brought 
the 4 van over to England in his pocket, ready 
to be ſigned. This gave infinite diſguſt to the 
lords of the council, and they made ſo violent an 
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oppoſition to the match, that James ſaw he muſt 
either break with his favourite or his council: in 
proportion as the favourite's intereſt ſecretly or viſi- 
bly declined, the neceſſity of calling a parliament 
appeared the ſtronger, all the money raiſed by 
loans, benevolences, and the ſale of the new order 
of baronetage, being now ſpent®, | 

James, who heartily hated the nonconformiſts, 
readily liſtened to a propoſal for ſending them 
out of the kingdom, by tranſporting them to the 
waſtes of America, belonging to, but not cultivated 
by, the Engliſh: ſeveral ſhips were accordingly 
freighted, ſome by the government, and ſome by 
private perſons, for carrying over adventurers or 
planters ; and great numbers at this time entered 
themſelves for Newfoundland and Virginia. But 
the clergy were not fond of thoſe colonies, and re- 
preſented them to James as ſo many ſeminaries of 
puritaniſm, which would in time form not only a 
ſeparate church, but a ſeparate ſtate; James there- 
fore, after ſeveral ſhips full had gone, ordered 
thoſe who were on board other ſhips to be ſtopped, 
and examined concerning their principles, and, up- 
on their not giving ſatisfaction, they were re- 
ſtrained from going abroad : but James lived long 
enough to ſee the ill effects of this caution, and, 
when it was too late, would gladly have retrieved 
his error. | 

Oa the fifth of Auguſt, 1614, the new parlia- 
ment met; the miniſtry had exerted their utmoſt ef- 
forts in order to procure a majority in the houſe of 
commons; but the meaſures of the court were ſo 
generally diſagreeable to the nation, that all their 
endeayours proved ineffectual, and, inſtead of 
granting a ſupply as deſired by the king, who 
made them ſeveral cajoling offers of grace, they re- 
ſumed the ſubject which had been canvaſſed in the 
laſt parliament, and declaimed againſt the regal 
uſurpation in levying new cuſtoms and impoſitions 
by the mere authority of prerogative. To prevent, 
if poſſible, the like practice for the future, they ap- 
plied to the lords for a conference on this topic, in 
order to concert meaſures for ſecuring the liberty of 
the ſubject, and circumſcribing the exorbitant and 
unlimited power of the crown. James, informed 
of this cireumſtance, immediately diſſolved the 
parliament (on the ſeventh of June), after a ſeſſion 
of about two months, wherein not one ſtatute was 
enacted ; and he even carried his reſentment ſo far 
as to impriſon ſome of the members, who had been 
moſt forward in the oppoſition; a ſtep by which he 
expoſed himſelf till farther to the hatred of the na- 
tion. 

Soon after the diſſolution of the parliament, the 
king of Denmark came to England on a ſecond * 
viſit to his ſiſter and brother-in-law ; but having a 
mind to ſurprize them, he came privately and Aich 
a ſmall company, ſo that he appeared before the 
queen at Somerſet-houſe moſt unexpectedly, But 
James being then on a progreſs in Bedfordſhire, 
and hearing of his arrival, came preſently back; 
and, after he had entertained his royal gueſt. 
with all the diverfions his court could afford, 
prince Charles, on the firſt of Auguſt, conducted 


him on board his ſhip, and he returned home. 


* His frantic liberality went ſo far as to give fir Henry Rich, 
afterwards earl of Holland, then a young man, diſtinguiſhed by 
no merits or ſervice, three thouſand pounds in ſpecie, which 
was Carrying to the privy-purſe, for no other reaſon but be- 
— as the money was paſling by, was heard to ſay, 

2 


ſuch a ſum would make him very happy. James was much de- 
lighted in reporting, or hearing that others reported, thoſe acts 
of his generoſity ; but the nation thought he had no right to be 
laviſh at their expence. , 
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The king of Denmark had riot long departed, 
when an ambaſſador arrived from the czar of Mul- 
covy, to defire the mediarion of James in a quarrel 
between him and the king of Sweden, 

This year is remarkable for the completion of 
two projects which proved of great advantage to the 
city of London: the one was performed by fir Hugh 
Middleton, citizen and goldſmith of London, a 
native of Denbighſhire, who having the authority 
of parliament for his warrant, with infinite coſt and 
indefatigable labour brought water to the city from 
the two great ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, in 
Hertfordſhire, having cut a channel from thence to 
a place near Iſlington, where he conveyed it to 
a large reſervoir (now called the New River Head), | 
and from thence in wooden pipes to all parts of the 
city. The other project was about this time com- 
pleted on the north fide of London, called Moor- 
fields, which being before environed with ſtinking 
dirches and unhealthy common-ſewers, was now 
not only entirely cleanſed from its collection of filth, 
but levelled and formed into gravel- walks, adorned 
with handſome rows of trees, that rendered it the 
moſt healthy and pleaſant place in the city. The 
next year alſo brought an addition of beauty and 
benefit to the capital, by the paving of Smithfield, 
which was before a miſerable dirty place, and the 
ſeparating the middle part of it by rails into a fair 
walking place, fit for a market, or any other ule. 
This year alſo the lady Arabella Stuart, a near 
kinſwoman to the king, who had ſome time before, 
without the king's privity, ſecretly married William 
Seymour, the earl of Hertford's youngeſt ſon, for 
which they were both committed to the Tower, 
ended her life there, and was buried in the chapel 
royal of Weſtminſter. 

Hitherto the earl of Somerſet had been in ſo full 

ſſeſſion of the king's heart, that the queen herſelf 
began to be alarmed, and conceived a violent ha- 
tred againſt him. Whether the king's fondneſs 
for him had been the occaſion of her averſion, or 
that ſhe ſuſpected him of having been concerned in 
the death of her ſon, prince Henry, ſhe reſolved, 
if poſſible, to effect his ruin: for this purpoſe ſhe 
intereſted. in her reſentment fir Ralph Winwood, 
who enjoyed the title of ſecretary of ſtate, though 

all the functions of that office were diſcharged by 
the expreſs direction of Somerſes: Abbot, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, was alſo drawn in to join in 
the ſcheme for ruining the favourite: he was a 
- well-meaning prelate, a moſt zealous enemy to 
Popery, and had conceived an inſuperable diſguſt 
to Somerſet on account of the match which that mi- 
niſter had propoſed between the prince of Wales 
and a daughter of France. After many conſulta- 
tions upon the means of effecting the downfal of 
this object of their averſion, it was concluded on all 
hands, that none carried ſo fair a proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs as to introduce to the king a new minion, 
which was George Villiers, a youth of one-and- 
twenty, younger brother of a good family, returned 
- at this time from his travels, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the advantages of an handſome perſon, genteel air, 
and elegant dreſs; ſnares which they knew the weak 
—, James could never reſiſt. Their ſcheme was 
crowned with the deſired ſucceſs; James beheld 
this gaudy object at a comedy which was acted at 
Cambridge, in the beginning of the year 1615, 
where he was placed full in the royal eye, and im- 
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moment the affection, of the monarch. The junto 
perceived that James was touched; they followed 
their ſucceſs; even the queen and the grave pri- 
mate themſelves condeſcended to recommend the 
young man to the king's farther notice, who, over. 
joyed to receive this ſanction to his wiſhes, no 
longer reſtrained his affections, but, calling Villiers 
to court, knighted him, and appointed him gentlc- 
man of the bed chamber, into which office de Wag 
{worn on the tenth of April, and had a yearly pen. 
lion of a thouſand pounds aſſigned him. Here he 
daily ſtole the hearts of the courticrs and petitioners 
trom his rival, by his noble and generous way of 
promoting their ſuits, and James's fondneſs for him 
was carried even to a degree of folly ; but ſtill he 
thought it requiſite to keep up ſome ſhew of com. 
placency for Somerſet, his natural puſillanimity 
making him fearful of puſhing things to extremity 
with a favourite who was maſter of moſt of his pri- 
vate thoughts and actions. 

Somerſet, however, now looked upon himſelf as 
irretrievably loſt in the affections of his royal mal. 
ter, and thought it prudent, upon pretexts that 
may be ealily gueſſed, to ſolicit James for pardon, 
James conſented, and the drawing the pardon was 
left to the care of fir Robert Cotton; who, copying 
after a pardon 1 by Henry VIII. to Wolſey, 
drew it up with the following clauſe, that the 
king, out of his mere motion and fpecial favour, 
did pardon all and all mannerof treaſons, miſpriſions 
of treaſon, murders, telonies, and outrages what- 
loever, by the ſaid Robert, earl of Somerſet, com- 
mitted or to be hereatter committed.” Thispardon, 
after being ſigned by the king, wascarried tothegreat- 
ſeal, where it ſtuck; for the lord-chancellor Bacon, 
who was Somerſet's enemy, refuſed to pals ir, and 
informed the queen of the contents. Upon con- 
ſultation, the whole party againſt Somerſet con- 
cluded they muſt now make their laſt puſh; and 
the plot now thickened ſo much, that in every 
company dark, though confident, ſurmiſes were 
heard, that Overbury had been poiſoned, and by 
thoſe whole greatneſs ſet them above the ſtroke of 
juſtice, 

Winwood, the ſecretary of ſtate, had come to 
the knowlege of Overbury's murder by the apothe- 
cary's boy, who had been employed in the affair of 
the poiſoned clyſter, and had fled to Fluſhing, where 
falling fick, he diſcovered all he knew of the 
matter to ſome correſpondent of Winwood, This 
latter had for ſome time prudently concealed his in- 
telligence, as a diſcovery, which, if unſeaſonably 
made, might have overwhelmed himſelf ; but now he 
made no ſecret of what the boy had confeſſed : his 
diſcoveries were confirmed by ſome converſation 
he had with the counteſs of Shrewſbury, a prying 
intriguing lady, and then a priſoner in the Tower | 
on account of the lady Arabella Stuart's marriage. 
This lady had rendered herſelf ſo intimate with fir 
Jervaiſe Elwis, that ſhe drew from him part of the 
ſecret, which ſhe whitpered ſo artfully about, that, 
before any durſt name Somerſet, Elwis was charged 
with being an accomplice in Overbury's murder. 
It was not * before this reached the ears of James; 
and the lieutenant being queſtioned on the fact, 
could not help being vilibly ſhocked; and ac- 
knowleged that he did indeed know of ſome at- 
tempts made againſt Overbury. James, upon this, 
ordered one of the privy-council to take, under 


mediately engaged the attention, and in the ſame 


the lieutenant's own hand, all he knew of the mat. 
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ter: which being brought to court, Weſton, who 
had given Overbury the poilon in tarts and jellies, 
and at laſt in a clyſter, Mrs. Turner, who was the 
chief counſellor to the counteſs of Somerſer, Frank- 
lin the apothecary, who had prepared the poiſon, 
and fir Jervaiſe Elwis, lieutenant of the Tower, 
were ordered to be apprehended : and ſoon after, 
with the king's privity, a warrant was made out for 
arreſting Somerſet and his counteſs; and they, with 
the other accomplices in Overbury's murder, were, 
upon the fulleſt evidence and moſt impartial trial, 
convicted of that dreadful act. Sir Jervaiſe Elwis, 
Weſton, Turner, and the reſt, ſuffered the puniſh 
ment due to their crime; but the king granted a 
ardon to the principals, Somerſet and his counteſs; 
and, to mitigate the ſeverity of their fall, after ſome 
years impriſoament, he reſtor d chem to their li- 
berty, and indulged them with a pention, upon 
which they retired into the country, and languiſhed 
out old age in :nfamy and obſcurity; for their guilty 
loves were converted into mott deadly hatred, and 
they lived ſeveral years in the ſame houſe, without 
any intercourſe or correſpondence with each other. 

Having thus finiſhed this difagreeable ſubject, 
which has carried the narrative twelve months too 
forward, I now reſume the thread of the hiſtory, 

The marriage of the young king of France, 
Lewis XIII. with the princeſs Anne of Auſtria be- 
ing ſole mnized in the year 1615, James ſent am- 
baſſadors to France and Spain, to congratulate the 
two kings. The lord Hay, a Scotch nobleman, 
was made choice of for the French embaſſy, and 
the lord Roſs for the Spaniſh: they had both or- 
ders to ſound the two courts with regard to the 
prince of Wales's marriage, either with the prin- 
cels eldeſt ſiſter of Lewis XIII. or with the infanta 
Maria, daughter of Philip III. The lord Hay ſoon 
diſcovered that his negociation would be fruitleſs, 
becaule the princeſs of France was already promil- 
ed to the prince of Piedmonr, fon to the duke of 
Savoy. 

During theſe tranſactions, and before the lord 
Rois arrived in Spain, fir John Digby, his majeſty's 
ambaſſador to Philip III. informed the king that 
the duke of Lerma had made an overture of mar- 
riage between the infanta Maria and the prince of 
Wales, deſiring private inſtructions on this head; 
accordingly he ſent orders to fir John Digby to be- 
gin the negociations with Spain. At the ſame time 
count Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, received a commiſſion to treat with the king 
concerning the marriage. 

King James bad no ſooner taken this reſolution 
than his extreme deſire of accompliſhing it grew 
too ſtrong to be concealed ; hence he gave occa- 
ſion to the Spaniard, who had then no deſign to 
treat ſeriouſly of this affair, to feign that he pal- 
ſionately wiſhed to conclude it to his ſatisfaction, 
in order to gain conſiderable advantages for the 
houſe of Auſtria and the catholic religion. 

Whilſt the king was entirely taken up with this 
marriage, his miniſters were deviſing new methods 
to raiſe money; but all means ſeemed to be exhauſt- 
ed, and a parliament could not ſafely be called, the 
wound of the impriſoned members being ſtill too 
freſh to hope it was yet healed. Mean while the 
above treaty of the prince of Wales's marriage with 
the infanta procured an unexpected ſupply: queen 
Elizabeth had ſettled with the ſtates of the United 
Provinces the arrears they owed her, which amount- 
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ed to eight millions of florins, which ſum became 
due to James as her ſucceſſor: the ſtates would 
long ſince have paid this debt, had they not found 
their account in remaining debtors to England, as 
they by this means engaged the kingdom to ſup- 
port them, But having made a truce with rh& 

ing of Spain, they no longer wanted the protec- 
tion of the Englith, and being encouraged by the 
vreivnt neceſſitous condition of James's finances, 
they employed Carou, their miniſter at London, to 
offer a little more than a third of the ſum that was 
owing to England, and which amounted in the 
whole to eight hundred and eighteen thouſand four 
hundred and eight pounds, on condition that the 
king would reſtore the three important fortreſſes of 
Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekins, which had 
been delivered by the ſtates to Elizabeth, as pledges. 
for the money ſhe had advanced them; at the ſame 
time Carou intimated, that the ſtates would do their 
utmoſt in time to diſcharge the whole debt: this 
intimation had the defired effect; the king having 
no money, and there bring a proſpect of drawing a 
much larger ſum from the ſtares, readily determin- 
ed him to grant their requeſt, and the cautionary 
towns were accordingly delivered on the fourteenth 
of June. From this period we may date the full li- 
berty of the Dutch commonwealth. 

This money in a ſhort time was vaniſhed with- 
out the leaſt poſſibility of gueſſing what was be- 
come of it : none of the king's Jebrs were paid, 
the navy was ſuffered to decay for want of money 
to repair it, and nothing had been ſent to the army 
in Ireland, which had not received a penny for ſe- 
veral years, and whoſe wants were made uſe of as à 
pretence to treat with the ſtates. 

At length it was diſcovered that the lord-trea- 
ſurer Suffolk had converted great part of the mo- 
ney received from the ſtates to his own uſe. As 
he was father-in-law to the earl of Somerſet, and 
conſequently no friend to the favourite, this oppor- 
tunity was readily embraced; the lord-treaſurer was 
therefore accuſed in the Star- chamber of ſundry 
miſdemeanors in the execution of his office, and 
particularly with having ſecreted part of the money 
recovered from the ſtates: ſir Edward Coke, who 
was again reconciled to the king, was his accuſer; 
he aggravated his miſdemeanors, his extortions, 
his miſmanagement of the king's treaſure, his bold- 
nels in applying it to his own uſe, the corruptions 
of his counteſs, who took bribes with both hands, 
and the artifices of his deputy Bingley, to enſnare 
ſuch as had buſineſs with his maſter; after that, he 
urged many precedents of treaſurers who had been 
puniſhed for ſlighter crimes than thoſe of the earl 
of Suffolk, and ſhewed the dangerous conſequences 
reſulting from the ill adminiſtration of the treaſurer- 
ſhip when managed by corrupt perſons. Had the 
lord-treafurer thrown himſelf upon the king's mer- 
cy, he would nave been eaſily acquitted; but he 
endeavoured to juſtify himſelf, and not ſucceeding 
to the ſatisfaction of his judges, he was fined thirty 
thouland pounds, and condemned to impriſonment 
during the king's pleaſure, and Bingley was fined 
two thouſand pounds. 


After the fall of Somerſet the royal favour was whol- 
ly engroſſed by the youthful Villiers, who began the 
firſt exertion of his influence by filling all the places 
about court with his own creatures, fo that the de- 
pendants of the old miniſter were diſmiſſed of 
It was in the beginning of Villiers's mi- 

. niſtry 


courſe. 


goo 
niſtry that lord chief. juſtice Coke was diveſted of 


his office on pretence of ſome trivial miſdemeanors, 
though the real cauſe of his diſgrace was his op- 
poſing the king in beſtowing a vacant biſhopric in 
. His place was filled by Montagu; 
d the lord- chancellor Elleſmere being ſeized with 

a dangerous illneſs, reſigned the ſeals into the hands 
of his majeſty, who kept them till the death of El- 
leſmere, and then they were given to Bacon, who 
was afterwards promoted to the dignity of chancel- 
for. He was an able lawyer, an excellent philoſo- 
pher, but abject, irreſolute, and of an unguarded 
diſpoſition, which was practiſed upon to the preju- 
dice of his character. In the courſe of this year 
the king's only ſurviving ſon, Charles, was created 
prince of Wales. On the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt 
Villiers was created baron of Whaddon and viſcount 
Villiers ; and on the firſt of January following earl 
of Buckingham; he was afterwards raifed to the 


title of marquis and duke of Buckingham, inſtalled 


knight of the Garter, appointed maſter of the 
horſe, chief. juſtice in eyre, warden of the Cinque 
Ports, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Wind- 
ſor, and lord high-admiral of England: his mother 
was created counteſs of Buckingham, his brother 
viſcount Purbeck, and a numerous train of his needy 
relations were brought into places of truſt and 
profit. 

Though king James, upon the death of queen 
Elizabeth and his acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, came to reſide here, yet he forgot not that 
Scotland was his native country; and therefore, 
having now ſpent ſome years among his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, to acquaint himſelf with the ſtate of 
their conſtitution, in March this year, 1616, he 
made a journey into Scotland ; for though he had 
left very able miniſters to ſit at the helm there in 
his abſence, yet, having formed a ſcheme of re- 
ducing the Scottiſh ckrgy to a conformity with 
the Engliſh church, he thought his preſence abſo- 
tutely neceſſary for that purpoſe. He had ſent the 
following articles to be inſerted in their canons : 
« I. That they ſhould receive the communion 
kneeling. II. That the ſacrament ſhould be admi- 
niſtered in private to ſick perſons. III. That they 
ſhould keep the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſ- 
cenſion, and Whitſuntide. And, IV. That chil- 
' dren, at a certain age, ſhould be confirmed by the 
biſhop.” He met with many difficulties, during a 
ſtay of ſix months in that country, to get the aſ- 
fembly of the Scottiſh kirk to comply with his 
views; but he at length prevailed upon them to re- 
ceive his four articles, though this impoſition ſowed 
the ſeeds of thoſe troubles which afterwards brought 
ruin upon his ſon and ſucceſſor. Having carried 
his point, and made ſome regulation in the civil 
government of the kingdom, he returned to Lon- 
don on the fifteenth of September, 

During his journey from Scotland to London, he 
was preſented with a petition by a great number of 
peaſants, tradeſmen, and ſervants, requeſting that 
they might, as uſual, be allowed to take their di- 

verſions on Sundays, after divine ſervice. James 
.being perſuaded thoſe were puritans who forbad 
fuch diverſions, and that they were Jewiſhly in- 
_ clined, becauſe they affected to call Sunday the 
- Sabbath, reſolved to re-eſtabliſh the vulgar in the 
privilege which they had loft : he therefore publiſhed 
a performance, intitled the Book of Sports, recom- 


mending all I exerciſes after ſermon z and 
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ordered it to be read publicly in all churches, 
ſuch miniſters as refuſed to obey this injunction 
were ſeverely puniſhed by the high-commigion 
court. Whatever his motives might have been for 
enforcing this practice, it was not a bad Preſervatiye 
againſt the deſperate effects of gloomy fanaticiſm 
which had already taken full poſſeſſion of one king. 
dom, and made conſiderable progreſs in the othe; 
The year 1617 was rendered remarkable for the 
laſt expedition of fir Walter Raleigh, which pro- 
duced great murmurs againſt the government, and 
ended in the death of that gallant ſeaman. We 
ſhall give an account of this remarkable tranſaction 
as we find it in Wilſon, a cotemporary writer, 
Sir Walter Raleigh had been a priſoner twelve years 
ever ſince his condemnation, during which time he 
had employed himſelf in completing his Hiſtory of 
the World: at laſt he obtained his liberty, though 
without the king's pardon. As his eſtate was all 
forfeited, and given to the earl of Somerſet, he 
was very much embarraſſed when he came out of 
priſon; the court, where he was entirely unknown, 
was like a ſtrange country to him; for this reaſon he 
formed the project of ſeeking his fortune in diſtant 
climates. He had formerly traverſed the ſeas of 
America, and knew all the coaſts, eſpecially that 
of Guiana; nay, it is ſaid he ſet up marks to direct 
him again to a certain place, where was a gold mine, 
and that Keymis, his old attendant, brought him 
from thence a piece of ore, which made him think 
the mine very rich : however, as he knew not 
where to lay his head, he found means to inform 
the king that he knew of a very rich mine in Ame- 
rica, from whence he hoped to bring immenſe quan- 
tities of gold, if his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
rant him a private commiſſion. The mine lying 
in a country belonging to the Spaniards, it could 
not be ſeized without breaking the peace with 
Spain; nevertheleſs, the king, tempted no doubt 
by the golden hopes inſpired by Raleigh, granted 
him a commiſſion, directed to © our beloved and 
faithful Walter Raleigh, knight,” &c. It was ſaid 
afterwards, the king granted the commiſſion with 
this limitation, that he ſhould not injure the ſub- 
jects of Spain: but how was it poſſible to bring 
away gold from a mine belonging to the Spaniards 
without doing them damage ? 
However, Raleigh, by virtue of his commiſſion, 
engaged ſeveral perſons in the project. He was 
ſupplied with money to fit out twelve ſail, and de- 
parted in Auguſt, 1617, in ſearch of the mine. 
At his arrival on the coaſt of Guiana he found not 
the marks he had left there, neither could he know 
again the place he thought he had fo well obſerved. 
He detached however his ſon and captain Keymis, 
with five ſhips, to fail up the river Oronoque as 
high as poſſible, in order to diſcover the mountain 
in which the ſuppoſed mine lay. The mountain 
not appearing, the Engliſh landed, and, putting 
the Spaniards to flight who 44 their deſcent, 
purſued them to the town of St. Thomas, which 
they took and plundered : fir Walter Raleigh's ſon 
was killed in the aſſault. Then, leaving a garriſon 
in the place, they advanced farther into the coun- 
try, without being able to find the ſo much deſired 
mine. At laſt, weary with ſearching, they return- 
ed to fir Walter, who, finding himſelf diſappoint- 
ed in his hopes, threatened Keymis with the king's 
indignation, and ſome days after Keymis was found 


and 


dead in his cabbin. The failors, vexed at this ill 
ſucceſs 
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loudly complaincd of their being drawn in- 
2 — 2 and compelled ſir Walter to 
{ail back for England: when they arrived at Kin- 
ſale, in Ireland, he would have perſuaded them to 
go with him to France; but, inſtead of liſtening to 
is propoſal, they carried him, againſt his will, to 
Plymouth, where he was arreſted by the king's 
orders, and conveyed to the Tower of London. 

During his abſence, don Diego de Sarmento, 
count de Gondemar, the Spaniſh anibaſſador in 
England, making great complaints about fir Wal- 
3 commiſſion, which was become public; the 
king found no better way to appeaſe him than by 
diſowaing ic; or at leaſt by aſſuring him that Ra- 
ligh had expreſs orders nt to act againſt the Spa- 
niards. Raleigh returning without gold, his cauſe 
was ſo much the worſe; beſides, the ambaſſador 
openly inſiſted upon his being puniſhed, and told 
the king there was no other way to continue the 
treaty of the prince of Wales's marriage with 
the infanta; wherefore the king reſolved at length 
to ſacrifice Ralcigh to the 8 but as he 
could not be wed upon his late expedition, for 
which he had a commiſſion in torm, it was deter- 
mined he ſhould loſe his head by virtue of the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon him fourteen years before. In 
vain did he plead his commiſſion, wherein the king 
ſtyled him * faithful ſervant,” and gave him power 
of life and death over thoſe who were under his 
command, was equivalent to pardon : the judges 
told him, © that treaſon could not be pardoned but 
by expreſs words; ſo that, without being called 
to an account about his late expedition, it was or 
dered that the former ſcatence ſkiould be executed. 
He was not, however, executed till the twenty- 
ninth of October in the following year, 1618. 

The Engliſh nobility and the beſt Englich pa- 
triots beheld the fate of Raleigh with ſilent indig- 
ration, Moſt certain it is, he fell a ſacriſice to the 
mortal hatred conceived by the Spaniards againſt 
him in queen Elizabeth's time, and to the king's 
unhappy deſire to accompliſh the prince his ſon's 
marriage with the infanta of Spain: Weldon 
ſcruples not to declare, © that the Spaniſh faction 
and Spaniſh gold betrayed his life; as they had 
done the kingdom before; and it was one of Gon- 
demar's greateſt maſter-pieces to purchaſe Raleigh's 
head; yet (adds this writer) had not the earl of 
Briſtol, who was poſſeſſed of Sherborn caſtle, for- 
merly fir Walter's, co. operated, the king would 
never have conſented *,” All the powers of go- 
vernment were by this time concentrated in Buck- 
ingham, who, rather to keep James eaſy than to an- 
{veranyends of his on, conſented toRaleigh's death. 

All this while the lord Digby was negociating 
the Spaniſh match; and Gondemar informing his 
court of the refolution which had been taken in 
England for cutting off Ralcigh's head, the nego- 
ciation was carried on with greater application than 
ever : at laſt, after many formalities and ſcruples 
had been diſcuſſed by the Spaniſh council, certain 
articles were pteſented to D:gby, to be tranſmitted 
to James for his approbation. They were as follow +: 

* That the pope's diſpenſation be firſt obtained, 
by the mere act of the king of Spain. 

That the children of this marriage be not con- 
ſirained in matters of religion, nor their titles pre- 
Judiced in caſe thry be catholics, 
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That the infanta's family, being ſtrangers, 
may be catholics, and ſhall have a decent place ap- 
pointed for all divine ſervice according to the uſe cf 
the church of Rome; and the eccleſiaſtics and religi- 
ous perions may wear their proper habits. 
That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain 

y a procurator, according to the inſtructions of the 
council of Trent; and, after the infanta's arrival 
in England, ſuch a ſolemnization ſhall be uſed as 
may make the marriage valid accorting to the laws 
of this kingdom. | : 

„That the ſhall have a competent number of 
chaplains, and a confeſſor, being ſtrangers, one 
of whom {hall have power to govern the family in 
religious matters.“ | 
Though theſe articles have been exclaimed 
againſt by ſome writers, yet, except that part which 
gives leave to the religious and ecclefiaſtics to wear 
their habits, they differ but little from the articles 
afterwards agreed upon by the ſame prince and 
the princeſs ot France, which were approved of by 
parliament. The remarks of the king upon thole 
articles were as follow: f : 20 

Seeing this marriage is to be with a lady of a 
different religion from us, it becomes us to be ten- 
der, as on the one part to give them all the ſatis- 
faction convenient, ſo on the other to admit no- 
thing that may blemiſh our conſcience, or detract 
from the religion here eſtabliſhed.” 

Hitherto the Spaniard, in prolwnging the nego- 
ciation, had in view only the ſucceſſion of Cleves, 
but this year the affairs of Germany and Bohemia 
began to give occaſion to fear a religious war would 
break out in thoſe countries: hence the Spaniards 
had freſh reaſons for amuſing king James, in 
order to preveat his determining in tavour of the 
proteſtants, and ſending them a powerful aid. In 
order to underſtand the ſequ |, it will be neceſſary 
to know the ſituation of affairs in Germany 
Bohemia. 

Notions of liberty never prevailed more ſtrongly 
in Europe than at this time; even Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and Auſtria, were as jealous of their rights 
as the Engliſh themſelves. This ſpirit had reigned 
in Germany ever ſince the time of Charles V. The 
example of the Unite! Provinces was cofitinually 
| preſent with thoſe people, who pretended to the 

lame independence, and even thought themſelves 

more in a condition to command it than even the 
Follanders. The emperor Matthias having this 
year, 1618, gotten his couſin Ferdinand of Auſtria 
elected nominal king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and made the other archdukes yield him Auſtria, 
the people of Hungary, Bohemia, and Auftria, 
joined in complaining that ſufficient regard had nor 
been ſhewn to their privileges as ſtates: feligion 
made a part of the grievances of the Bohemians, 
who ſoon became furious. The proteſtants wanted 
to rebuild the churches which had been thrown 
doi by the catholics z the council of ſtate iſſued a 
declaration againſt the proteſtants, upon which 
theſe broke into the town-hall, and threw three of 
the emperor's officers out of the windows; Auſtria 
| ſided wi.h the Bohemians. Matthias dying in the 
midſt of theſe troubles, Ferdinand of Auſtria was 
choſen emperor in his ſtead: this new dignity, how- 
ever, made no impreſſion upon the proteſtants of 


Bohemia, who were at that time very conſiderable; 
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they looked upon themſelves as entitled to depoſe 
the king whom they had not elected, and actually 
made a tender of their crown to Frederick the 
elector Palatine, ſon-in-law to the king of England, 
who accepted of it, and was thereupon actually 
elected. James complained of this proceeding in 
the elector as diſloyal, imprudent, and diſhonour- 
able: he could not digeſt the maxims of elective 
governments, and thought that Ferdinand, by a 
kind of pretcriptive right, had acquired a lawful 
title to Bohemia; he upbraided his ſon-in-law for 
mtg him upon the dilemma of either deſerting 

im, or breaking his flattering negociation with 
Spain; and he complained of his double-dealing, 
in having ſent to him for his advice concerning his 
accepting the crown of Bohemia, and yet accepting 
it before his meſſenger could arrive in England. 
Notwithſtanding theſe reproaches, the popularity 
of Frederick's cauſe was ſo great in England, that 
James found himſelf under a kind of neceſſity of 
doing ſomewhat in his favour ; nevertheleſs he for 
the preſent denied his ſon-in-law the title of king 
of Bohemia, and forbad him to be prayed for in 
the churches under that appellation. 

Thoſe diſturbances abroad were. attended with 
equal diſtractions in England: Buckingham conti- 
nued ſtill the king's favourite and ſole miniſter, and 
the old earl of Nottingham was in a manner ob- 
liged to reſign to him the office of lord high-admi- 
ral. Buckingham's inſolence was as uncontrouled as 
his power, and an abject ſpirit was to him the beſt 
fecommendation : hence aroſe that motley ſet of 
under-miniſters which diſgraced the remaining part 
of this reign. Of the two ſecretaries of ſtate, 
Naunton was a puritan, and Calvert a papiſt, but 
in all other matters had no other conteſt than who 
ſhould be moſt devoted to the will of the miniſter. 
Sir Richard Weſton was about the ſame time intro- 
duced to court, recommended by his fine perſon- 
age and portly behaviour, which he taught to ſtoop 
to Buckingham; but in his heart he was a papiſt, 
and deſtitute of any great natural abilities. Sir 
Edward Conway, a rough ignorant ſoldier, buf- 
fooned himſelf into the good graces of James and 
his favourite. The lord Doncaſter ſtill kept his 
footing by his eaſy manners, his magnificent way 
of living, and his pliant counſels. But the moſt 
riſing man at this time about court was Dr. John 
Williams, afterwards lord-keeper of the great-ſeal 
and archbiſhop of York : this young man was of 
good parentage z with a grave demeanor he had a 
prightly converſation, great learning, and ſound 
knowlege ; but it was for none of theſe qualities 
that Buckingham threw his eyes upon him : his 
fortune, which lay in Wales, had been but low, 
and he owed his education to the munificence of 
the lord Lumley, one of the greateſt ornaments 
and patrons of learning in his age; this dependen- 
cy had given him pliable habits, and rendered him 
a fit tool for Buxkingham. Such was the ſituation 
of James's court when his queen died, on the firſt 
of March, 1619, in the forty-ſixth year of her 
age. The character of this queen is variouſly 
drawn; ſome repreſent her as a vicious lewd wo- 


man, but this, upon a ſtrict inquiry, appears to be 


only calumny : Wilſon more juſtly affirms that ſhe 

was poſſeſſed of many virtues, and no ſmall ſhare 
of underſtanding. Aout the beginning of this 
year the earl of Northumberland, who had been 
confined in the Tower ever ſince the Gunpowder- 
| I 
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plot, obtained his liberty by the interce 

lord Hay, who had 2 of . ae 
and had been lately created viſcount Hay. ö 
was ſo affected with the death of his queen, that be 
was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, which broy he 
him almoſt to the brink of the grave. Hat 
would it have been for his reputation if he had n. 
deed died at this time; for the reſt of his reien 
which laſted fix years longer, was not much to hig 
honour, » 

The new emperor, Ferdinand II. who was en 
dowed with greater abilities than is commonly pol. 
ſeſſed by the Auſtrian princes, prepared himſelf 
with great diligence for the recovery of his autho. 
rity. Beſides the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects who 
adhered to the catholic religion, he attached to his 
ſide a powerful combination of the nei hbouring 
potentates; all the catholic princes of the empire 
had declared in his favour; even Saxony, the moſt 
powerful of the proteſtants, and the kingdom of 
Poland, had eſpouſed his quarrel ; and, above all, 
the Spaniſh monarch, conſidering his own intereſt 
as inſeparably connected with that of the younger 
branch of his family, ſent him powerful ſuccours 
from Italy and from the Low Countries, and alſo 
ſurniſhed large ſums of money for the ſupport of 
Ferdinand and of the catholic religion : Gondemar 
was alſo ordered to maintain the deluſion of the 
marriage with James, and that artful miniſter, by 
means of his inſinuating manners and a large ſum 
of money judiciouſly diſtributed, ſoon gained the 
aſcendancy over the king, the favourite, and the 
miniſters ; ſo that, in effect, he governed the whole 
kingdom. James, who above all things dreaded the 
breaking off a match his affections were ſo warm] 
fixed upon, and, moreover, greatly affecting the title 
of the Pacific King, inſtead of taking any vigorous 
meaſures to ſupport his ſon-in-law, fell again to his 
ruinous negociations, and fent the lord Doncaſter 
to mediate, in his name, a pacification in the em- 
pire; but Ferdinand would ſcarce favour him with 
an audience, and the embaſly produced no effect. 

It was now the year 1620, and affairs in Germa- 
ny haſtened toward a criſis. Ferdinand having col- 
lected a mighty force under the command of the 
duke of Bavaria and the count de Bucquoy, march- 
ed againſt Frederick in Bohemia. In the Low 
Countries Spinola aſſembled a veteran army of thir- 
ty thouſand men : when Edmonds, the king's re- 
ſident at Bruſſels, demanded of the archduke Al- 
bert the meaning of thoſe preparations, he was 
told, that the orders for this armament had been 
ſent to Spinola from Madrid, and that he alone 
knew the purpoſe for which it was intended: in 
the mean while the emperor put the Palatine to the 
ban of the empire, and the execution of it was 
committed to the elector of Saxony, who entered 
Luſatia, which he ſubdued. The war now raged 
with great fury in the bowels of Germany; and 
now James, unable longer to reſiſt the ſolicitations 
of his ſubjects, who offered to open their purſes in 
ſupport of the elector Palatine's right to the crown 
of Bohemia, gave leave to fir Edward Cecil to 
command a regiment for the preſervation of the 
Palatinate ; but ſir Horace Vere coming over to 


England, and offering his ſervice, it was accepted, 


and Cecil was laid aſide. The regiment, which 
conſiſted of two thouſand two hundred men, was 
one of the fineſt that Europe had ever ſeen : it was 


compoſed moſtly of volunteers, with the ops 
cat 
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earls of Oxford and Eſſex at their head ; the com- 

any of the latter conſiſted of three hundred gen- 
tlemen, fifty of whom he paid out of his own — 
ket: and a kind of promiſe was extorted from 
James, that he would ſuffer two other regiments 
to be ſent after them. Theſe brave vo unteers 
were tranſported to Holland, paſſed the Rhine be- 
low the Weſel, were eſcorted to Frankfort by a 
body of troops under prince Frederick. Henry of 
Naſſau, and, on the firſt of October, joined the 
army of the Palatine and his allies, conducted by 


the margrave of Anſpach. Theſe gallant men, 


however, arrived only in time to be the melancho- 
ly witneſſes of the overthrow of that cauſe they 
eſpouſed ; for the duke of Bavaria joining the 
count de Bucquoy, the Imperial general, in Bo- 
hemia, they advanced towards Prague, in the 
neighbourhood of which Frederick was poſted. 
On the eighteenth day of November a battle was 
fought, and the Palatine, being totally defeated, 
fled, with his wife and family, to Holland; the in- 
habitants of Prague opened their gates to the Im- 
perialiſts, and the unfortunate Frederick ſaw himſelf 
abandoned by all his friends and allies, except 
count Mansfeldt, who ſtill preſerved his fidelity. 
Loud were now the complaints of the people againſt 
the king's timid and puſillanimous conduct, by 
which he had not only deprived the Palatine of all 
that aid and aſſiſtance which the Engliſh were both 
willing and able to afford him, but had alſo deterred 
other princes from eſpouſing his quarrel. It cannot 
be ſuppoſed that James did not really wiſh to pre- 
ſerve the Palatinate to his ſon-in-law; but his 
weakneſs was cajoled in ſuch a manner by Gonde- 
mar, that he believed no expedient could be fo ef- 
fectual for that purpoſe as the match of his ſon 
with the infanta of Spain; and that this ſcheme 
would miſcarry, ſhould he attempt to take any vi- 
gorous ſteps in the elector's favour ; beſides, his 
averſion to war was inſuperable. He never dream- 
ed that his peaceable diſpoſition, the more highly 
it was praiſed, expoſed him only to the greater 
contempt and deriſion; he conſidered not that the 
Spaniſh match was itſelf attended with ſuch diffi- 
culties, that all his art of negociation could hardly 
be able to bring it to effect, much leſs that this 
match could be ſafely depended upon as the means 
of procuring the mighty advantages he expected 
from it. 

James reſolved, however, to ſeem bent on vi- 
gorous meaſures, in hopes that he ſhould receive 
ample ſubſidies from the parliament, which met 
on the twenty-firſt of January, in the year 1621, 
The king, as uſual, made a long ſpeech to both 
houſes, explaining the duty of parliaments, expa- 
tiating on his own merit and neceſſities, and de- 
manding ſupplies for the relief of the Palatinate, in 
defence of which he declared he would hazard his 
crown, and even the life of his own ſon, ſhould he 
miſcarry in his endeavours to procure a reaſonable 
pacification, The houſe of commons, taking into 
conſideration the urgency of the occaſion, and being 
extremely incenſed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
Immediately granted two ſubſidies, with which the 
king was ſatisfied for the preſent. This affair be- 
Ing diſcuſſed, the commons received petitions againſt 
the increaſe of popiſh recuſants, monopolies, and 
projectors. The king had farmed to certain indi- 


viduals the power of licenſing taverns and public 


houſes, and granted to fir Giles Mompeſſon and 
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Francis Michel, an excluſive patent for the ſale of 
gold and ſilver lace; by virtue of this privilege they 
had been guilty of ſuch ſcandalous fraud and op» 
preſſion, that, upon complaint to the upper houſe, 
they were committed to priſon, though Mompeſſon, 
who was Buckingham's creature, found means to 
eſcape: but he was degraded from the dignity of 
knight, and his eſtate confiſcated; the other was 
ſentenced to do public ee in the ſtreet, ſitting 
on horſeback with his face to the tail, to pay a fine 
of one thouſand pounds, and to be impriſoned for life. 

James perceiving with what eagerneſs the two 
houſes proceeded againſt theſe delinquents, began to 
be afraid for his favourite Buckingham, who had 
been the author of theſe monopolies; he therefore 
went to the houſe of peers, and ſoothed the par- 
liament with the moſt affectionate expreſſions, aſ- 
ſuring them, upon the faith of a Chriſtian king, 
that if he had known of theſe grievances, he would 
have puniſhed the authors of his own accord; and 
cautioning them againſt giving ear to thoſe who 
ſhould accuſe the innocent inſtead of the guilty, 
They underſtood his meaning, and forebore to 
trace the enormity to its fountain. James afterwards 
underſtanding that the commons had impeached 
chancellor Bacon, baron Verulam and viſcount St. 
Alban's, he” again harangued both houſes, repre- 
ſenting the neceſſity of puniſhing corrupt judges, 
and ſoliciting farther ſubſidies, as the former ſup- 
plies granted by the commons were already expend- 
ed for the ſubſiſtence of the Palatine and his family, 
who had taken refuge in Holland. He obſerved, 
that great ſums would be required to defray the 
expence of extraordinary ambaſſadors to all the 
courts of Europe, as well as for an army to march 
into the Palatinate, in cafe his negociations ſhould 
prove ineffectual; and laſtly, he proteſted before 
God, that he would not diſſolve the parliament, 
until the affairs which were then under conſidera- 
tion ſhould be fully determined. 

The celebrated Bacon, created lord Verulam 
and viſcount St. Alban's, was a man equally ad- 
mired for the greatneſs of his genius, and beloved 
for his courteous and affable demeanour. His 
want of ceconomy, and his indulgence to ſervants, 
had involved him in debt; and, in order to ſupply 
his neceſſities, he had been tempted to take bribes, 
and that in a very open manner, from ſuitors in 
Chancery, 

It is affirmed, that, notwithſtanding this enorm- 
ous abuſe, he had ſtill, in the ſear of juſtice, main- 
tained the integrity of a judge, and had given ſuch 
juſt and equitable decrees, that none of them after- 
wards were ever queſtioned or reverſed. Being, 
however, committed to the Tower, the chancellor, 
conſcious of guilt, implored the mercy of his 
judges, and endeavoured, by a general confeſſion, 
to avoid the ſhame of a ſtricter enquiry. Bur the 
lords were inexorable, and<infilted on a full ac- 
knowlegment of all his corruptions. He owned 
twenty eight articles; and was fo very particular 
that he mentioned a dozen of gold buttons, which 
his ſervant had taken as a gift from a ſuitor. He 
was condemned to pay a fine of forty thouſand 
pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower during 
the king's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of any 
office, place, or employment; and never again to 
fit in parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court. This dreadful ſentence .he ſurvived five 
years; and being in a little time reſtored to liberty, 

a his 
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his genius, yet unbroken by calamities, ſupported 
itſelt amidſt involved circumſtances and a de- 
preſſed ſpirit, and ſhone out in literary productions, 
which, notwithſtanding all his failings, have made 
him be juſtly conſidered as the glory and ornament 
of his age and nation. 

The commons ſtilt proceeded in their laudable 
career, and carried their ſcrutiny into many griev- 
ances which, though of no great conlequence, could 
not be diſcuſſed without ſenſibly affecting the king 
and his miniſters. The king's prerogative ſeemed 
each moment tobe att 
article, diſputed; and James, who was willing to 
rectify the abuſes of his power, would by no means 
ſuffer his power itſelf to be either queſtioned or de- 
nied. After the houſe, therefore, had ſat near fix 
months, without bringing any buſineſs of impor- 
tance to a final concluſion, the king determined, 
under pretence of the advanced ſcaſon, to interrupt 
their proceedings, and ſent a meſſage to inform 
them, that, in a few days, he would adjourn them 
till next winter. The commons, eager to complete 
the lalutary work of redreſſing all the public griev- 
ances, applied to the lords, and intreated them to 


join in a petitivn for delaying the adjournment; 


but the upper houſe refuſed their concurrence. 
While theſe mattcis were in agitation, the king's 
commiſſion for an adjournment came down to = 
houſe, and the ſpeaker, in obedience to it, pro- 
' nounced the houſe tobe adjourned to the fourteenth 
of November. | 

In this parliament it was that the parties of court 
and country, or, as they are uſually called, Tories 
and Whigs, were firlt regularly formed. All thoſe 
who favoured the hierarchy of the church, and the 
prerogative of the crown, adhered to the former; 
the puritans, to a man, engaged in the latter; and 
as the court, in order to diſcourage all parlia- 
mentary oppoſition, affixed the name of Puritans 
to its antagoniſts, the religious puritaniſts readily 
adopted this diſtinction, which was ſo advantageous 
to them, and which confoun Jed their cauſe with 
the patriots, or country party. | 

Soon after the breaking up of the parliament, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation, declaring . that 
| as ſeveral grand affairs, debated in parliament, 
could not inſoſhort a time be brought to perfection, 
the commons thought it convenient to continue 
the ſeſſions in courſe of adjourntnent : that as for 
the grievances, he would reform them of himſelf, 
and had ſooner done it, had he been informed of 
them; adding, that by his royal authority he had 
annulled and revoked the patent for gold and ſilver 
thread, and ſome others mentioned in the procla- 
mation. A ſecond proclamation was alſo pub- 
liſhed at the ſame time, prohibiting perſons tram 
ſpeaking of ſtate affairs. 

Before we proceed any farther in our narrative of 
affairs of England, it will not be foreign to our 
purpoſe to relate briefly what paſſed in Bohemia 
and the Palatinate after the battle of Prague. 

Count Tilly, the emperor's general, was making 
great progreſs in reducingthe kingdom of Bohemia. 

Prague had ſurrendered to him at diſcretion, and 
the emperor proceeded in the way of juſtice, with 
vaſt ſeverity againſt the friends or abettors of the 
elector Palatine. In like manner count Bucquoy, 


the Imperial general, ſubdued all Moravia, and 
marched into Hungary againſt the party who had 
choſen Bethlem Gabor, prince of Tranſylvania, 
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for their king. The unfortunate king of Poke... 
had retired = Breſlau, in Sileſia; 5: Gray 
Moravia, and Luſatia, being now in the enemiez 
hands, he retired to the marquilate of Branden. 
burgh : the brave count Mansfeldt, however, (tin 
made a ſhift to keep his army together, and this 
ſummer James made a great merit with his people 
for having ſent his ſon- n. law fix thouſand poun,s, 
The Dutch about this time ſent the king of * 
hemia one hundred and fifty thouſand florins, and 
he ordered Mansfeldt to avandon Bohemia, and 
march into the Upper Palatinate, into which Tully 
had fallen with an army of twenty-five thouſand 
men. All that Mansfeidt could do, was to ſto 
the progreſs of Tilly, who made a treaty with lim 
by which Mansfeldt was to withdiaw his army 
from the Palatinate, and to receive two hundred 
thouſand Aorins : but this treaty was only made to 
amuſe Tilly, and the war ſtill went on, though 
ansfeldt was obliged to march into the Lower Pa- 
latinate, where the progreſs of the Imperialiſis was 
Oppored with great vigour and good conduct by 
ere, Burroughs, and other officers, who ill hrad. 
ed the ſmall body of Engliſh in that country, Bur 
the rruce between Spain and the States General be- 
ing now almoſt expired, Sp:nola was obliged to 
lead back his army to the Netherlands; aud the 
archduke, to give the emperor time to f̃eplace them 
in the Lower Palatinate, had agreed to the truce 
mentioned by James in his ſprech to the parliament. 
Before the expiration of this truce, which was but 
for five weeks, the Spaniſh general, don Gonſalcs 
de Cordova, whom Spinola left to command in the 
Lower Palatinate, was at the head of ten thouland 
men: this obliged Vere to retire, firſt towards 
Worms, and next to Frankendale, while Gonſales 
took Stein, Ladenburgh, and Keyſers-lautern ; and 
in October he beſieged Vere in Frankendale : 
Mansfeldt, however, marched timie enough into 
the Lower Palatinate to prevent the loſs of that im- 
oftant fortreſs for that time. Bur Tilly, as we 
have already mentioned, falling into the Lower a- 
latinate, obliged Mansfeldt to withdraw to Alfatia. 
Thus, at the end of the campaign, the king of 
Bohemia found himſelf ſtripped of all his towns in 
the Lower Palatinate, except Frankendalc, Mau- 
heifr, and Heidelberg, which were held by three 
Engliſh officers, Vere, Herbert, and Burroughs. 
Such was the unhappy ſtare of the king of Bohe- 
mia's affairs at this juncture; while the emperor, 
the archduke, and the king of Spain, availing 
themſelves of James's weakneſs, entered into an 
infamous coafederacy for abuling him, by ſhewing 
diſpoſitions for reſtoring the Palatinate; but in re- 
ality to keep James from declaring himſelt for the 
States, in caſe they ſhould renew the war with Spain. 
It would tire the reader, ſhould I inform hun of 
every inſtance of mean juggling on one part, and 
groſs credulity on the other; it is ſufficic nt to lay, 
that James, finding himſelf bewildered in the mazes 
of negociation, was at laſt obliged to give way to 
the meeting of his parliament. 

Notwithſtanding that the king had, during the 
receſs of the parliament, revoked ſeveral of his op- 
preſſive patents, and remedied many other articles 
of grievance which had been mentioned by the 
commons, yet, when that houſe reaſſumed its ſel- 
ſion, on the twentieth of November, they ſhewe| 
that they were far from entertaining any favourabie 


idea of the diſpoſitions of their ſovereign; and * 
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of their firſt acts was to draw up a remonſtrance, 
which they propoled to preſent to his majeſty, 
wherein they repreſented, * that the power of the 
houle of Auſtria threatened the liberties of Europe; 
that the progreſs of the catholic religion in England 
pegat the molt alarming apprehenſions, leſt it 
ould once more gain an aſcendant in the king- 
dom; that the king's lenity towards the profeſſors 
of that religion had increaſed their arrogance and 
preſu nption ; that the uncontrouled conqueſts 
made by the Auſtrian family, mightily raiſed the 
expectations of the Engliſh papiſts; and eſpecially 
that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match inſpired 
them with the moſt ſanguine hopes of procuring, 
if not the final eſtabliſhment, ar leaſt the entire to- 
leration, of their religion.” Then they proceed 
humbly to offer to his majeſty remedies againſt 
theſe growing evils, which are theſe: „that he 
would immediately undertake the defence of the 
Palatine, and ſupport him by force of arms; that 
ne would declare war againſt Spain, whoſe arms 
and riches were the chief bulwark of the catholic 
intereſt in Europe; that he would engage in no 
negociation for the marriage of his fon but with 
a proteſtant princeſs; that the children of popiſh 
recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and 
committed to the care of proteſtant teachers and 
ſchool-maſters; and that the fines and confiſca- 
tions to which the catholics were by law ſubject, 
ſhould be exacted with the utmoſt rigour.“ 

James was abſent from London when this ſpirit- 
ed petition or remonſtrance was offered to him; 
and being highly irritated thereat, and vexed with 
the ill tate of his affairs in which he had involved 
himſelf, in a fit of deſpair he reſolved to menace 
his parliament and people. ; 

He had impriſoned fir Edwin Sandys for being 
too free about affairs of ſtate without doors; when 
the above petition was offered to him, he not only 
rejected it, but ſent the following letter to the 
ipeaker of the houſe of commons. 


To our truſty and well-beloved ſir Thomas 
Richardſon, knight, ſpeaker of the houle of com- 
mons. 


« Mr. Speaker, 

© We have heard, by divers reports, to our 
great grief, that our diltance from the houſe of 
parliament, cauſed by our indiſpoſition, hath em- 
boldened and fired the popular ſpirits of ſome of 
the houſe of commons to argue and debate pub- 
licly of matters far above their reach and capacity, 
tending to our high diſhonour and breach of pre- 
rogative royal. Theſe are therefore to command 
you to make known, in our name, to the houſe, 
that none therein ſhall preſume henceforth to med- 
dle with any thing concerning our government or 
deep matters of ſtare; and namely, not to deal 
with our deareſt ſon's match with the daughter of 
Spain; nor to touch the honour of that king, nor 
any other af our friends and confederates; and alſo 
not to meddle with any man's particulars, which 
have their due motion in our ordinary courts of 
Juſtice. And whereas we hear they have ſent a meſ- 
lage to fir Edwin Sandys, to know the reaſons of 
is late reſtraint, you ſhall, in our name, reſolve them, 
that it was not for any miſdemeanors in parliament ; 
but, to put them out of doubtof any queſtion of that 
nature that may ariſe among them hereafter, you 


ſtall reſolve them, in our name, that we think | 
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ourſelves free and able to puniſh any man's miſde- 
meanors in parliament, as well during their ſitting 
as after; which we mean not to ſpare hereafter, 
upon any occaſion of any man's inſolent behaviour 
there, that ſhall be miniſtered to us; and if they 
have already touched any of thoſe points which we 
have forbidden, in any petition of theirs which is 
to be lent unto us, it is our pleaſure that you ſhall 
tell them, except they reform it before it comes into 
our hands, we will not deign the hearing nor an- 
ſwering it. | 
* Dated at Newmarket, December 3, 1621.” 


This letter, however, was far from producing 
the effects intended by it; the commons knew 
their own ſtrength too well to regard James's 
menaces. Inſtead of retracting what they had 
done, they entered with greater freedom than ever up- 
on the national grievances, and the dangerous ſtate 
of the reformed religion at home and abroad. It 
would ſwell this work too much, ſhould I diſ- 
cuſs the particulars of all the debates upon theſe 
important points; the reſult of the whole was, 
that the houſe reſolved again to preſent their former 
petition, or rather remonſtrance, and to back it 
with another. 

This new paper was conceived in very reſpectful 
words, but it was no leſs bold then reſpectful: after 
having reminded him of the chearfulneſs with which 
they undertook to aſſiſt him in the defence of the 
Palatinate, they obſerved, “that their zeal for the 
proteſtant religion and the intereſt of his majeſty's 
family, had induced them to repreſent the dangers 
with which both were threatened, and to point out 
remedies for thoſe evils: that, by his letter to the 
ſpeaker, he ſeemed bent upon depriving them of 
the parliamentary liberty to ſpeak freely in the 
houſe, as well as of the juriſdiction which the houſe 
exerciſed over its own members; they therefore 
begged he would not violate a privilege which-was 
their undoubted right, and which they inherited 
from their anceſtors; a right which he himſelf had 
confirmed in his ſpeeches to parliament, and with- 
out which it would be impoſſible to diſcuſs and 
determine the affairs which might fall under their 
cognizance.“ 

So reſolute and determined a ſpirit ſhewn by the 
commons, rouſed every ſpark of kingly pride in the 
compoſition of James. His anſwer was ſhort, peremp- 
tory, and ſuitable to the ſentiments which he then 
breathed: after explaining his intentions in regard 
to the prerogative very clearly, without uſing am- 
biguous expreſſions, as he had hitherto done, he 
concluded his reply in regard to the riglits and 
privileges of parliament as follows: 

« And although we cannot allow the ſtyle call- 
ing it your undoubted right and inheritance, but 
could rather have wiſhed you had ſaid, that your 
privileges were derived from the grace and per- 
miſſion of our anceſtors and us (for moſt of them 
grew from precedents, which rather ſhew tolera- 
tion than inheritance); yet we are pleaſed to give 
our royal aſſurance, that, as long as you continue 
yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we will 
be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful 
liberties and privileges as any of our anceſtors were, 
nay, as to preſerve our own royal prerogative ; ſo 
as your houſe fhall only have need to beware to 
trench upon the prerogative of the crown, which 
would enforce us, or any juſt king, n 
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them of their privileges, that would pare his pre- 
rogative and the flowers of his crown. But of this 
we hope there will never be cauſe given.“ 

This anſwer, which was dated at Newmarket, 
December 1 1, 1621, breathes all the ſpirit of deſpo- 
tiſm; and now the prerogatives of the crown and 
the privileges of the ſubject ſeemed to be drawn 
up againſt each other in formal array. The 
parliament reſolved to proceed in their career, and 
to grant no ſupply till they received ſatisfaction 
from James for the breach of their privileges, 
and they drew up a proteſtation, in which they 
inſiſted on their former claims for freedom of 
ſpeech, and an unbounded authority to interpoſe 
with their advice and counſel. And they affirmed, 
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feldt, though generally inferior in numbers ſtill 
continued the war, but with no equal ſupplies of 
money either from the Palatine or the king ot. 
England. Theſe misfortunes, joined to the per- 
ſuaſions of James, who was for the king of Bohe. 
mia's laying down his arms, quite diſhearteneg 
that prince, and he retired, at firſt, to Sedan 
where he remained an unwelcome gueſt with his 
uncle the duke of Brunſwick : count Mansteldt 
was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice; and 
that famous general retired, with his army, into the 
Low Countries, where he was received into the 
pay of the United Provinces. It has been jut; 

obſerved, that vigorous acting bids faireſt 10 
obtain good terms; and though the king of 


<« that the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and | Bohemia was over- perſuaded by James to diſre. 


juriſdictions of parliament are the ancient and un- 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the ſubjects 
of England.” 

James no ſooner underſtood what had been done, 
than he haſtened to town, and ſending for the jour- 
nals of the houſe of commons, tore out with his 
own hand the proteſtation, which he declared null 
and void, on account of the manner in which it 
had been framed, and the matter it contained. In 
a few days after this effort of his prerogative, he 
diſſolved the parliament by proclamation, and then 
wreaked his vengeance upon thoſe members of the 
houſe of commons who had taken freedoms with his 
power and adminiſtration : Cook, Philips, Selden, 
Pym, and Mallory, were commitred to priſon 
Diggs, Crew, Rich, and fir James Perrot, were exiled 
to Ireland, on pretence of executing ſome com- 
miſſion in that country, and a pretext was found 
for confining the earls of Oxford and Southampton 
in the Tower. 

James, ſtill peſtered with the itch of negociating, 
continued his fruitleſs attempts with regard to 
the recovery of the Palatinate. In the beginning 
of the year 1622, he diſpatched Digby as his am- 
baſſador to the emperor, deſiring a ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities. That miniſter was referred to the duke 
of Bavaria, who commanded the Auſtrian armies, 
and who told the Evgliſh envoy very frankly, that 
there needed no treaty for that purpoſe, ſince hol- 
tilities were already ceaſed by his having got firm 
pm of the Palatinate, which he intended to 

eep till a final accommodation ſhould be made be- 
tween the contending parties. Notwithſtanding 
this groſs inſult, and that every circumſtance con- 
curred to convince James that the emperor indul- 
triouſly eluded all bis application, our weak mo- 
narch had the meanneſs to attend Ferdinand 
through all his ſhifts and evaſions, and renew the 
conferences at Bruſſels. 
In the mean time the king of Bohemia, finding 
all his father-in-law's pacific endeavours prove inet- 
fectual, laid hold ef ſome favourable circum- 
ſtances, ariſing from the expiration of the truce be- 
tween the Spaniards and the States General, and 
the jealouſies in Germany againſt the houſe of 
Avſtria, to make a final effort for recovering his 
dominions. Three armies were raiſed under three 
commanders, Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwick, the 
prince of Baden, and count Mansfeldt; but the 
{ame ill ſucceſs attended the unfortunate Frederick: 
the two former generals were defeated, one after the 
other, by count Tilly and the Imperialiſts; Mans- 


gard this maxim, yet his enemies ſtrictly obſerveq 
it; for count Tilly, after the advantages he had 
gained over Mansfeldt, did not loſe a moment in 
harraſling the Palatinate; and at laſt he beſieged 
and took Heidelberg, the richeſt town in it, and 
lent to Rome (where it ſtill remains) its fine library, 
The caſtle of Heidelberg was bravely defended by 
Herbert, an Engliſh colonel, who was killed, at- 
ter doing wonders in his own perſon. Tilly next 
blockaded and took Manheim, notwithſtanding all 
that fir Horace Vere could do to defend its and 
then beſieged Frankendale. All the concern that 
James took in thoſe misfortunes, was to redouble 
his pacific applications; and to make them go on 
ſmoother, he extended ſtil] farther graces to the 
popiſh recuſants, as appears from the following 
copy of a writ, ſent by the lord-keeper to the 
judges. 

That the king having, upon deep reafons of 
ſtate, and in expectation of the like indulgence 
from foreign princes to the profeſſors of our reli- 
gion, reſolved to grant ſome grace to the impriſon- 
ed papiſts, had commanded him to paſs ſome writs 
under the broad-ſcal for that purpoſe : wherefore 
it is his majeſty's pleaſure, that they make no 
niceneſs or difficulty to extend this princely favour 
to all ſuch as they ſhall find priſoners in the jails of 
their circuits for any church- recuſancy that ſhall 
concern religion only, and not matters of ſtate.” 

The truth 1s, that James did not now much ex- 
pect the reſtoration of the Palatinate from the 
emperor; his eyes were entirely fixed on Spain, 
and, if he could accompliſh his ſon's marriage 
with the infanta, he fondly imagined, that, after 
ſo cloſe an alliance, this other point might eaſily be 
ſettled: but, to put that matter out of diſpute, the 
emperor, whoſe power in Germany was now fully 
confirmed, aſſembled a diet at Ratiſbon in the fol- 
lowing year, in which he declared, * that the elec- 
tor Palatine having been guilty of high-treaſon, 
his eſtates, goods, and Gignitics, were fallen ta 
the Imperial demeſnes; but that, being unwilling 
to diminiſh the number of the electors, he wills, 
commands, and orders Maximilian of Bavaria to 
be inveſted with the electorate Palatine.” He be- 
{towed this inveſtiture from his throne, his vice- 
chancellor declaring aloud that the emperor con- 
ferred this dignity “ in the plenitude of his 

=» 

The eyes of England were now ſullenly turned 
towards Spain, where Digby had the whole ma- 


nagement of the negociation for the marriage. 
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This nobleman had been lately dignified with the 
title of earl of Briſtol, and diſpatched as James's 
ambaſſador to Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded 
his father Philip III. on the Spaniſh throne, Bri- 
ſtol was a miniſter of great abilities, and had for- 
merly diſapproved of all alliance with Spain, burnow 
appeared ſo convinced of the ſincerity of that court, 
that he wrote over to James, felicitating him on the 
entire accompliſhment of his views and projects: a 
daughter of Spain, whom he repreſents as ex- 
tremely amiable, would ſoon, he ſaid, be con- 
duſted into England, and would bring with her 
an immenſe fortune of two millions t, a ſum four 
times greater than Spain had ever given with any 
other princeſs. The fact is, that the court of 
Spain had hitherto fed James with hopes of the 
marriage only to amuſe him; but, as they ſaw that 
the king of England was determined at any rate to 
conclude this alliance, they thought this fair op- 
rtunity of reſtoring the catholic religion in Eng- 
find was not to be milled, as it was very probable 
it might be effected by means of the infanta, and 
her numerous train of popiſh domeſtics and depen- 
dants, who were to be allowed the uninterrupted 
exerciſe of their religion here: accordingly the 
Spaniſh court ſuddenly altered its mind, and a 
peared as eager to conclude, as it had been dilatory 
and unwilling before; the only difficulty was, to 
extort from the Engliſh monarch ſuch terms as 
ſhould lead to what was intended, and which the 
impatience of James gave great reaſon to expect. 
The articles concerning religion were the only 
obſtacles to the marriage. The earl of Briſtol had 
been diſputing the ground inch by inch ever ſince 
his arrival in Spain, and Philip IV. was not diſ- 
pleaſed with it, becauſe it gave him an opportunity 
of gaining time. In Auguſt, 1622, the Spaniard 
demanded certain articles in favour of the Engliſh 
catholics, to which the ambaſſador only anſwered, 
that he would acquaint the king his maſter there- 
with : at the ſame time the pope put his poſtils, or 
notes, to the articles that were agreed upon. Hence 
It is eaſy to conclude that the court of Rome and 
Spain acted in concert, both tending to the ſame 
end. The king received about the ſame time the 
pope's poſtils, and the court of Madrid's demands 
in favour of the Engliſh catholics : he kept theſe 
laſt, out of ceremony, ſome months without giving 
an anſwer ; but at length, on the fifth of January 
1623, he ſigned all, and, after making the prince do 
the ſame, ſent the articles to the earl of Briſtol, who 
received them the twenty-fifth of the ſame month. 
Such of our readers as may be defiraus of knowing 
what value James ſet upon the proteſtant religion, 
may ſee theſe articles at lengh in Ruſhworth's Col- 
lections. Among many other ſhameful conceſſions 
made to the catholics to the prejudice of our re- 
ligion, none gave greater diſguſt than the article 
in which the king engaged that the children of the 
prince and the infanta ſhould be educated by their 
mother till they had attained the age of ten years: 
this condition could only be ſtipulated with a view 
of implanting in their minds prejudices in favour of 
the Romiſh faith; and though ſo tender an age 
might ſeem little ſuſceptible of any ſtrong impreſ- 
lions, yet the ſame motives which p_ the 
Pope to inſert it, ſhould have induced the king to 
reject it, Beſides the public treaty, there were ſe- 
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veral private articles, to which the king and the 
prince of Wales both ſwore, and in which a pro- 
miſe was given to ſuſpend the execution of the pe- 
nal Jaws againſt the catholics, to procure a total 
repeal of them from the parliament, and to to- 
lerate the exerciſe of the popiſh religion in private 
houſes. Sy 

Every previous ſtep being therefore adjuſted, 
nought was wanting to the concluſion of the mar- 
riage but the pope's diſpenſation, which might be 
eſteemed as a mere formality. The King, elated 
by this ſucceſs, now triumphed in his pacific 
counſels, and conſoled himſelf for the contempt he 
had incurred throughout Europe for Jooking on with 
unconcern while his ſon-in-law was ſtripped of his 
eſtate and dignity; by boaſting of his ſuperior wiſ- 
dom and ſagacity; when all his flattering proſpects 
were ruined by the raſhneſs of a man, whom he had 
raiſed from a private ſtation to be the curſe of him- 
ſelf, of his family, and his people. 

Buckingham was now as much in favour with 
the prince of Wales as he was with the king, and 
both father and ſon implicitly followed his counſels, 
and adopted his opinions; while that artful favourite 
made the moſt of their complacency to ſerve the 
purpoſes of his own unbounded ambition. He had 
long ſwelled with envy at ſeeing the earl of Briſtol 
have the ſole management of ſo great an affair, and 
ſo deſirable a one to the king his maſter, as that of 
the Spaniſh match, and was reſolved to exert all his 
influence to procute a ſhare of the honour of that 
negociation : with this view he petſuaded prince 
Charles to undertake a journey to the court of Ma- 
drid in perſon, to fetch home his miſtreſs, the in: 
fanta, repreſenting to him that the romantic nature 
of the adventure could not fail to captivate the ad- 
miration and affection of that monarch and his ſub- 
jects, and introduce him to the princeſs under the 
character of a fond lover rather than of a ſtately 
huſband; that, in regard to the reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, the preſence of fo illuſtrious an inter- 
ceſſor would do more in three days, than ambaſ- 
ſadors would do in as many years, as it was not to 
be doubted that the Spaniſh generofity, moved by 
ſuch an inſtance of truſt and confidence, would be 
induced to make greater conceſſions than could be 
expected from political views and motives.” Ina 
word, he ſo artfully repreſented the project to the 
young prince, naturally of a warm and ſanguine 
complexion, and who had early taken a liking to 
romances, where heroes break forth with double 
luſtre out of diſtreſſes, dangers, and diſguiſes, 
that he looked upon this as an adventure worthy his 
blood, his courage, and his paſſion. He immedi- 
ately agreed to ſolicit the permiſſion of his father, 
and, in concert with Buckingham, choſe the time 
when James was in the moſt kind and jovial hu- 
mour, and, more by their importunities than the 
force of their reaſons, they extorted an haſty and 
unguarded conſent to their undertaking. 

— pages would be taken up, ſhould I attend 
the two adventurers from their mournful parting 
with James (who would fain have retracted his 
raſh permiſſion) to their unexpected arrival in 
Spain. I muſt therefore refer my readers to learn 
from other authors, the celerity of their diſpatch 
from England; their being happily unobſerved at 


Paris, where they had the indiſcretion to venture 


+ Theſe two millions, however, were only pieces of eight, amounting to about fix hundred thouſand pounds. 
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into a court-ball, where Charles ſaw the princeſs 
Henrietta, whom he afterwards married ; their hap- 
py eſcape out of that country, where they had no 
reaſon to think themſelves in ſafety ; and their ar- 
rival on the ſixth of March, 1623 (eleven days only 
from their leaving London), at Madrid, where they 
ſurprized every one by their unlooked-tor preſence. 
From the like motive of conciſeneſs, I ſhall omit 
the particulars of the reception of the Engliſh 
prince at that court, which was ſuch as might be 


expected from a rich, generous, and powerful 


monarch, who had a full ſenſe of the confidence re- 
poſed in him, and who was ſtudious to employ 
every expedient to ſhew the reſpect he had for his 
royal gueſt ; and ſhall now haſten to the material 
part, the prince's conduct and negotiation there, 
both with regard to the marriage and the reſtitu- 
tion of the Palatinate. 

The imperious temper of Buckingham was on 
this occaſion of ſervice; for he bluntly broke through 
all the formal evalions of the conde Olivarez, by 
demanding at once, © whether they intended to 
give the infanta to the prince, and upon what 
terms?” The Spaniſh miniſter finding himſelf 
beaten out of his guard, frankly told him, thac it 
was expected in Spain, that the prince ſhould 
change his religion, and that it was generally ſup. 
poſed that he had come to Spain on that account. 
Buckingham cut off all hopes of this kind, and 
gave Olivarez a laſting hatred for his perſon by his 
impetuous manner of proceeding, and preſſing for 
a peremptory anſwer, without any regard to the 
tergiverſations and ſhufflings of the court of Rome 
or Madrid. 

We find that Olivarez, and ſome other of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, were for making the beſt of the 
prince, now they had him in their power; but the 
king, having more virtue, rejected this propoſal, 
though he was not againſt bringing the prince to 
as near a conformity 1n religion as poſſible. They 
were encouraged in this by a Kind of corre- 
ſpondence entered into between James, the prince, 
and Buckingham, on the one part, and the court 
of Rome on the other: in this correſpondence they 
go hand in hand with his holineſs (to uſe James's 
expreſſion) * uſque ad aras—to the very altar.” 
But I will not venture to give, as genuine, thoſe 
letters from one to the other which have been pub- 
liſhed as ſuch by hiſtorians and collectors: certain it 
is, that both James and his ſon laboured to diſguiſe 
and dreſs up the deformities of popery; and that it 
had been reſolved by them, with the privacy of 
Buckingham, to make ſome farther conceſſions 
than had ever yet appeared in public. This ap- 
pears from the many extracts from the letters 
between James, his ſon, and his favourite, pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Wellwood. 

Mean while pope Gregory XV. who had granted 
the diſpenſation, died, and Urban VIII. ſucceeded 
in his place. Upon this event the papal nuncio-at 
the court of Spain refuſed to deliver the diſpenſa- 
tion until it ſhould be confirmed by Urban. This 
was made vſe of as an argument for farther delay. 
TheaffairofthePalatinate was anotherobſtacle which 
theSpaniards made uſe of for their own conveniency. 
The prince honeſtly made it an indiſpenſable con- 
dition of this marriage; but the Spaniards ſome- 
times pretended, that when the marriage was ſet- 
tled, that would follow of courſe ; ſometimes, 


when they ſaw the prince inclined to be ſatisfied on 
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that head, they preſſed to have it ſettled before the 
marriage; and ſometimes they offered him cart: 
blanche, to make his own conditions. 

The prince was greatly chagrined at this delay; 
he and Buckingham delpaired of ſucceſs to much. 
that they were thinking of privately withdrawing 


| from Spain, when they received intelligence, that the 


roads to the frontiers of France and the ſca- ports 
were beſet with troops, to intercept the prince in 


caſe he ſhould attempt to make his eſcape. Alarm- 


ed at this advice, Charles ſent a meſſage, by one 
Graham, to James, which Graham was to deliver 


if he ſhould hear the prince was arreſted, «that it 


his majeſty ſhould receive any advertiſement thar 
he was detained by that ſtate as a priſoner, he would 
be pleaſed, for his ſake, never to think on him any 
longer as a ſon, but to reflect with all his royal thoughts 
upon the good of his ſiſter, and the ſafety of his 
own Kingdoms.” But the true deſign of the 
Spaniards was to keep.the infanta in Spain till next 
year, in hopes of his converſion, However, it is 
upon all hands agreed, that the prince, by his pru- 
dence, affability, and modeſty, endearcd himſelf 
ſo much to the court and people of Spain, that he 
was as popular as Buckingham (who had received a 
patent from James, creating him duke) was odious' 
amongſt them; and this popularity wrought out 
his deliverance from them, Buckingham, ſenſible 
that he had incurred the hatred of the Spaniards, 
by his ſhameful and debauched pleaſures, his 
haughty, arrogant, and overbearing temper, which 
he either could not or would not diſguiſe, and 
which all of them were qualities that to the 
Spaniards were peculiarly hateful and diiguſt- 
ing, and dreading the influence which that nation 
would naturally have after the arrival of the in- 
fanta, determined to employ all his credit to defeat 
the marriage: but by what arguments he could p:r- 
ſuade the prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spa- 
niſh nation, from whom he had received ſuch ge- 
nerous treatment, and, above all, by what arts he 
could prevail with James to relinquiſh a project, 
which, during ſo many years, had been the object 
of his wiſhes, and which he had now ſo nearly 
brought to a ſucceſsful and happy iſſue; theſe are 
circumſtances which have never tranſpired to the 
public. However this might be, we find that all 
at once, whether alarmed with the report that the 
court of Spain intended to detain the prince, or 
whether wrought upon by the inſinuations of his 
favourite, James peremptorily wrote to Bucking- 


ham, charging him to bring home the prince im- 


mediately, and forthwith diſpatched veſſels to St. 
Andero, in Biſcay, to take them on board. The 
duke immediately communicated this order to 
Philip, alleging the prince's return was abſolutely 
neceſſary to quiet the fears and ſuſpicions of the 
Engliſh people; but in the mean time he would 


leave a proxy to eſpouſe the infanta, as ſoon 35 


the confirmed diſpenſation ſhould arrive. The 
king of Spain made no objection to his return, but 
offered to be the prince's proxy. A procuration 
was for this purpoſe drawn up, and ſigned by the 
prince of Wales, who delivered it to the earl of 
Briſtol, with orders to put it into the hands of Phi- 
lip ten days after receipt of the diſpenſation. The 
Spaniſh monarch accompanied his gueſt as far as 
the Eſcurial, where he was royally regaled, and 
erected a pillar on the ſpot where they parted, as 
a monument of their friend{hip. Tac _— 
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he embarked, diſpatched. one of -his do- 
— with a letter to the earl of Briſtol, at Ma- 
drid, deſiring that he would not part with the 
rocuration until he (Charles) ſhould be ſatisfied 
that the infanta, after the ceremony, ſhould not 
take the vell. BN: : 

Upon this the prince and Buckingham embark- 
ed. and after eſcaping a dangerous ſtorm, arrived 
at Portſmouth on the fifth of October, and from 
thence he and the duke poſted immediately toJames, 
who received them with infinite joy, which was 
diffuſed throughout the whole nation. The firſt 
deliberation in the cabinet at Royſton, where the 
court then reſided, was how to break off the 
match (for that was now fully reſolved upon) with 
a good grace. Luckily, the pope's approbation 
came from Spain, but ſomewhat altered, which 

ave James a better pretext for his proceedings 
than he could have expected; but he received a 
more material one from the Spaniards altering the 
ſum of the infanta's _ which, from ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in ready money, they now 
brought down to eighty thouſand, ſome jewels, 
and a penſion of twenty thouſand pounds a year. 
Briſtol would have ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, 
had it not been that the Spaniards neither could 
nor would undertake for the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate z and Buckingham, having the prince's 
concurrence, made his own uſe ot this circum- 
ſtance, and drew a peremptory order from James 
to Briſtol for breaking off all negociations, uſt at 
the time when that miniſter had, to all appear- 
ance, accommodated all differences between the 
contracting parties, and the Spaniards were ready 
to deliver up the infanta. Philip perfectly well 
comprehended the meaning of theſe proceedings: 
he had been informed of the diſguſt conceived by 
Buckingham, and the animoſity ſubſiſting between 
him and Olivarez; and judging him a man capa- 
ble of ſacrificing to his own ungovernable paſſions 
the greateſt intereſts of his king and country, he 
ſuſpected that the unbounded ambition of that fa- 
vourite would be employed to foment a quarrel 
between the two nations. Reſolved, however, to 


throw the whole blame of the rupture on the Eng- 


liſh, he ſent to the earl of Briſtol a written pro- 
miſe, dated the eighth of January, 1624, by which 
he engaged to procure the reſtoration of the Pala- 
tinate, either by treaty, or by any other poſſible 
means; but when he found that this conceſſion 
was utterly diſregarded, he ordered the infanta to 
lay aſide the title of princeſs of Wales, which ſhe 
had borne ever ſince the arrival of the diſpenſation 
from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
language, which ſhe had been learning for a con- 
ſiderabſe time; and thinking that ſuch precipitate 
counlels as now influenced the court of England, 
would not ſtop at the violation of the marriage- 
treaty, he ordered preparations for war to be made 
throughout all his dominions. 

Thus terminated the affair of the Spaniſh match, 
after having employed all James's attention for 
upwards of (ix years. His reſolution to break it 
off at laſt was no ſooner known to the people, than 
they celebrated the rupture with bonfires and other 
demonſtrations of Joy. The two houſes, then ſit- 
ting, petitioned the king to execute the laws againſt 
Jeſuits and Rom ſh prieſts; to give order for ſeiz 
ing the arms of popiſh reculants, and obliging 


them to retire from London; to revoke all li- 
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cences granted to ſuch recuſants, and put a ſtop 
to the great concourſe of people who reſorted to mals 
in the chapels of ambaſſadors; to deprive all papiſts 
of the — which they enjoyed; and not to relax 
the laws againſt popiſh recuſants on any account 
whatever. To this petition the king ſent a very 
complaiſant anſwer, aſſuring them in general that 
he would comply with their demands; but he art- 
fully avoided explaining himſelf touching thoſe 
articles that mentioned the removal of the papiſts 
from London, and their being diveſted of all em- 
ployments. Buckingham's mother and wife, one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and many perſons poſ- 
ſeſſed of very conſiderable offices, were either pro- 
feſſed or reputed Roman catholics : the commons 
preſented a liſt of fifty-ſeven to the king, but he 
would not ſignify his ſentiments on this ſubject, 
and they did not inſiſt upon ſatisfaction. 

In the mean time the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg grew extremely uneaſy at the grow- 
ing greatneſs of the houſe of Bavaria, and at the 
untractable haughtineſs of the emperor. They 
had proteſted againſt the tranſlation of the elec- 
toral dignity ; and James, after renewing his round 
of negociation, brought matters to ſuch a criſis, 
that he wrote a letter to the king of Bohemia, 
wherein he urged him to lay down his arms, and 
ſubmit to an arbitration between him and the em- 
peror; but Frederic would not hearken to ſuch 
advice, and James now ſeemed inclinable to have 
aſſiſted him powerfully, could he have been ſure of 
the Dutch or the French; bur, amidſt theſe good 
diſpoſitions, difficulties intervened which blaſted 
all their efforts, for in February 1623, a cruel 
ſcene was acted at Amboyna, in the Eaſt Indies: 
a treaty was concluded in 1619 between England 
and the United Provinces, whereby, among other 
things, it was agreed, that in regard to the great 
trouble and coſt pretended to have been beſtowed 
by the Dutch in gaining the trade to the Moluc- 
ca iſlands, Banda, and Amboyna, from the Spa- 
aiards and Portugueſe, the Dutch ſhould enjoy 
two thirds of that trade, and the Engliſh one third, 
In conſequence of this agreement Engliſh factories 
were erected at the Moluccas, at Banda, and at 
Amboyna : the latter is the principal place in the 
Eaſt- Indies where nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, 
cloves, and other ſpices grow. Here the Engliſh 
had been ſettled about two years; when the 
Dutch, in order to deprive them of their ſhare of 
the ſpice-trade, pretended a plot was formed be- 
tween the Engliſh and the natives, to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Dutch fort at Amboyna; whereupon 
che Engliſh were tortured by the Dutch, both with 
fire and water, in a moſt cruel and barbarous 
manner ; and, on February the twenty-ſeventh, 
captain Gabriel Towerſon, and nine other Engliſh- 
men, with nine Japoneſe and one Portugueſe, 
were ignominiouſly executed for this pretended 
conſpiracy, though they proteſted their innocency 
to the laſt. For this inſolent affront no reparation 
was obtained till the year 1654, when Cromwell 
made the Dutch pay three hundred thouſand 
pounds upon that account. 

Much has been blindly ſaid concerning a paper 
of accuſation put into James's hand by the mar- 
quis of Invioſa and don Carlos, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſadors; the truth is, James by this time was 
fully convinced that Buckingham had been the 
author of the failure of the marriage treaty ; and 
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though he diſſembled his reſentment, he now be- 


gan to eſtrange himiſelt from a man, who, through 
his ambition or vanity, was perpetually traverſing 
all his meatures ; he affected, in ſpeaking to the 
prince and duke, to ule broken and myſterious 
expreſſions, which ſhewed that ſomething lay hea- 
vy on his mind: at laſt, the king going one day 
to Windlor, and taking coach at Sr. James's, or- 
dered the duke, on ſome light pretence, to ſtay 
behind ; the duke looking upon this as a certain 
ſign of his approaching dilgrace, returned to his 
own houle, overwhelmed with anxiety; but, by the 
advice of ſome of his friends, he ſoon followed the 
king ro Windlor, where he found means to re- 
move his majeſty's dilguſt, at leaſt ro outward 
appearance; but in reality James only diſſembled 
his ſentiments through fear of the duke's reſent- 
ment; he impatiently longed for the arrival of 
Briſtol, and it was by the advice of that miniſter, 
whoſe fidelity he knew, and whole abilities he re- 
ſpected, that he hoped to extricate himſelf from 
thoſe difficulties in which he was at preſent in- 
volved. It was the intereſt of Buckingham to 
exert his utmoſt endeavours to keep Briſtol at a 
diſtance from the king and the prince, leſt the 
voice of truth, enforced with that oratory which 
the earl poſſeſſed in an eminent manner, ſhould 
diſcloſe icenes which it was his intereſt to wiſh bu- 
ried beyond the reach of their knowlege. Ac- 
cordingly, he no ſooner heard of the earl's arrival 
in England, than he made uſe of all that deſpo- 
tiſm he had acquired over the mind of his weak 
ſovereign to procure an order for committing Bri- 
ſtol to the Tower, till he had anſwered certain 
queſtions which ſhould be put to him by the coun- 
cil. He was, however, ſoon after releaſed, but 
ordered to retire to his own houſe, and not approach 
the king and court. The earl wrote to James, 
loudly demanding an opportunity of vindicating 
himſelf, and of laying his whole conduct before 
his maſter on all occalions ; he aſſerted his own 
innocence, and caſt on Buckingham the blame of 
every miſcarriage. Hereupon the favourite thought 
it conſiſtent with his honour and intereſt to defend 
his tranſactions, and he preſented, to a committee 
of both houſes, a long narrative, which he affirm- 
ed to be full and complete, of every ſtep taken in 
the treaty with Philip: but, partly by concealing 
ſome facts, and partly by miſrepreſenting others, the 
narrative was calculated to deceive the parliament, 
and to load the court of Spain with the reproach 
of artifice and inſincerity. 

He alleged, that, after a negociation of many 
years, the king ſtill found himſelf as far from his 
purpoſe as ever, and that Briſtol had never brought 
the matter beyond general promiſes and ——_ 
fions : that the prince, ſuſpecting the intentions of 
Spain, determined, at laſt, to go to Madrid, and 
put the matter to a final trial: that he there met 
with ſuch artificial dealing, as convinced him that 
all the ſteps taken towards the marriage were falſe 
and deceitful : that the reſtoration of the Palatine, 
which had ever been conſidered by the king as an 
eſſential article, was never ſeriouſly intended by 
Spain: and that, after ſuffering much ill treatment, 
the prince was forced to return to England, wich- 
out any hopes either of procuring the infanta, or 
of reinſtating the Palatine in the poſſeſſion of his 
dominions. This narrative, which, conſidering the 
importance of the ſubject, and the auguſt nature 
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of that aſſembly to which it was preſented, deſery 

great blame, was yet vouched for truth by the 
prince of Wales, who was preſent ; and even : 
king himſelf ſeemed tacitly to approve it, b af. 
luring the parliament that Buckingham had lai 
the matter before them by his expreſs order; and 
notwithſtanding that ſo many extraordinary circum 
ſtances appeared therein, yet ſo agreeable was 1 
to the bent and inclination of the parliament, that 
they received it without heſitation, and even joined 
in an addreſs to the king in favour of Buckingham 
which concludes as follows: „“ And fo, — 
your further trouble, we do humbly beſeech your 
molt excellent majeſty to interpret fair of this Our 


repreſentation, which we hold ourlelves bound to 


offer unto your majeſty for the clearing of ſo ami. 
able a perſon, who, as we verily believe, hath in 
his negociation well deſerved of your majeſty and 
the commonwealth.” Had Briſtol been heard in 
parliament, he would undoubtedly have given a 
new complexion to affairs; for many, out of ha. 
tred to Buckingham, would gladly have laid hold 
of the ſmalleſt opportunity to oppole him; and had 
James, ſituated as he then was, ſeen but the ſhi. 
dow of an oppoſition, he would have put himſelf 
at its head, in which caſe it would have quickly 
become a majority; but Buckingham ruled the 
cabinet, and dictated to the inclinations of a king 
who now feared, if he did not hate, him. He was 
the idol of a parliament to whom the name of a ſole 
Though in his actions 
and converſation he had every mark of vice, yet 
he was the boſom favourite of a young prince who 
was the very pattern of modeſty and virtue. 

The parliament being prorogued on the twen- 
ty-niath of May, it was neceſlary to make ſome 
preparation to. oppoſe the warlike armament fitting 
out by the court of Spain, and alſo to aſſiſt the 
elector Palatine. The aid granted the king was 
very conſiderable; three fifreenths and tenths from 
the laity, and four intire ſubſidies from the clergy. 
Of the laity's aid, eight citizens of London were 
appointed to be treaſurers, and ten other perſons 
of his majeſty's council for war; without whoſe 
warrant no money was to be iſſued out by the 
treaſurers, nor upon any other account but for the 
war, and both were to be accountable to the com- 
mons in parliament. With this money it was com- 
puted that the king might ſend twenty-five thou- 
land men into the Palatinate, under the command 
of an Engliſh general. However, only ſix thou- 
ſand men were ſent into Holland, to ſerve in the 
army of the States under the command of the 
prince of Orange, and other troops were levied by 
count Mansfeldt, who was, during the war, to 
open himſelf a paſſage into the Palatinate. 

During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Holland, 
who had been diſpatched into France, having ſent 
word that Lewis XIII: was inclined to liſten to an 
overture of marriage between the prince of Wales 
and his ſiſter, the princeſs Henrietta Maria, the 
king appointed the earl of Carliſle to go and ne- 
goclate the affair, jointly with the earl of Holland. 
The two ambaſſadors repairing to Compeigne, 
where the court of France was, commiſſioners 
were appointed to treat with them, of whom the 
marquis de la Vieuville, ſuperintendant of the fi- 
nances, was the firſt. When theſe conferences 
began, the king, purſuant to his promiſe, was 
putting the laws in force againſt popiſh recuſants, 

par- 
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articularly againſt friars and prieſts, ſome of whom 
were thrown into priſon; but James was now be- 
come apprehenſive leſt his ſon ſhould be altogether 
diſappointed of a bride ; and therefore, as ſoon as 
the moſt Chriſtian king interpoſed his mediation 
in behalf of thole of his own faich, James gave 
orders for the releaſe of all the popiſh reculants 
who had been impriſoned fince the parliament's 
petition. In ſhort, ſuch was the earneſtneſs of the 
Engliſh monarch to terminate this affair, that by 
the tenth of November this year, the marriage ar- 
ticles were ſigned at Paris, and were in ſubſtance 
much the ſame as thoſe which had been concluded 
with Spain; for as Lewis only required, for the 
honour of his crown, the ſame conditions which 
had been granted to the catholic monarch, 
James made no ſcruple to comply. And as the 

rince, while in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe 
to leave the infanta the education of her children 
till the age of thirteen, this article was allo inſett- 
ed in the treaty; and to that imprudent conceſſion 
is generally, and perhaps juſtly, aſcribed the pre- 
ſent diſtreſſed condition of the Stuart family. 

While this affair was depending, count Mans- 
feldt came over to England, where he was received 
with extraordinary careſſes, and lodged by the 
prince in his palace of St. James's. After ſome 
conferences, it was agreed that Mansfeldt ſhould 
have twelve thouſand men to carry the war into the 
Lower Palatinate. During the negociation with 
France, the miniſtry of that court had made 
mighty promiſes, though in general terms, not only 
of affording a free paſſage to the Engliſh troops, 
but alſo of reinforcing them with powerful ſuccours 
in their march towards the Palatinate; but, on 
the arrival of thoſe troops, under the command of 
count Mansfeldt, before Calais, they found that no 
orders had come for theit admiſſion. This occa- 
ſioned many diſpatches backward and forwards ; 
but the French inſiſted that they had given no 
poſitive orders under their hands, and that the 
granting the count a paſſage through France was a 
matter not to be haſtily reſolved upon : in fine, this 
debate laſted ſo long, that a peſtilental diſeaſe 
crept aboard the ſhips, and carried off great num- 
bers of the Engliſh; and thoſe who remained, 
weakened by ſickneſs and diſcouraged by misfor- 
tunes, appeared too ſmall a body to lead into the 
Palatinate, Such was the ſhameful iſſue of this ex- 
pedition, which reflected the higheſt diſgrace on 
the Engliſh miniſtry, who were ſo weak as to con- 
lider Gallic profeſſions as ſolemn engagements : 
Jultice, however, obliges us to confeſs; that this 
was the only public diſaſter that befel England, 
during the quiet reign of the peaceful James. 

We cannot conclude the hiſtory of this reign, 
which draws to its period, without taking ſome no- 
tice of the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, where the 
Spaniards kept a conſtant intelligence with the diſ- 
affected papiſts, and put the Engliſh government 
under perpetual alarms. The earl of Tyrone hav- 
ing been received into favour by James, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, and aſſured of the royal pro- 
tection, provided he did not relapſe into his former 
traitorous practices, returned to his own country; 
but conſtruing all the marks of liberality he had re- 
ceived as the effects of fear, he had the boldneſs, 
ſoon after, to petition the king for a toleration of 
the popiſh religion : his requeſt being refuſed, 
he, with the earl of Tyrconnel, and other heads of 
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the Iriſh Roman catholics, began to intrigue anew 
againſt the Engliſh government, and a deſperate 
confederacy was formed amongſt the Iriſh of Ul- 

ſter, for murdering the lord-deputy (then fir An- 

thony Chicheſter) and the council, and extirpating 

the Engliſh out of Ireland. This conſpiracy was 

diſcovered by a letter dropped in the council- 

chamber, and Tyrone, Tyrconnel, M“ Guire, and 
other chief conſpirators, fled to France; but the 

moſt Chriſtian king not giving them any great en- 

couragement, the rebels retired, without going to 

Paris or ſeeing the French monarch, to Brutlels. 

The archduke was not ſo reſerved; he gave tliem 

a noble reception, and ſettled upon them large 

penſions, by order of the court of Spain, who ſoon 

found its intereſt in furniſhing them with money 

to blow up another rebellion, which Tyrone, in 

the year 1613, actually undertook to effect; and 

his deſign appeared lo practicable, that the marquis 

Spinola, one of the belt officers of the age, offered 

to head an expedition: but the deſign was dil- 

covered, and Tyrone's correſpondents were taken 
and executed in the year 1615. 

Sir Oliver St. John, afterwards viſcount of Gran- 
diſon, was ſworn in lord-deputy of lreland, in the 
year 1616, and acted with ſo much vigour againſt 
the papiſts, that he procured himſelf many enemies 
even at the court ot England. Though he was 4 
brave and active magiſtrate, and James knew 
him to be ſo, yet he made a handle of the com- 
plaints againſt him, to iſſue out the commiſſion. we 
have already taken notice of, to ſome diſcontented 
members of the houſe of commons ; viz. fir Dudley 
Diggs, fir Thomas Carew, fir Nathaniel Rich, fir 
James Perrot, and others, «to enquire of ſundry 
matters concerning his majeſty's ſervice in Ireland, 
as well in the point of government eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, as of revenue, and to inſpect the ſtate of the 
kingdom, propagate religion, ſettle the govern- 
ment, and improve the Exchequer.” Before theſe 
commiſſioners arrived in Ireland, the differences 
between the lord-deputy and the privy-council 
there aroſe ſo high, that the latter demanded of 
James that he ſhould be removed, James obfti- 
nately refuſed this for a long time ; but at length 
the party againſt the lord- deputy prevailed, and 
lord viſcount Falkland was ſworn lord-deputy in his 
ſtead. In the mean time the commiſſioners were 
buſied in endeavouring to improve the revenue 
but, although all of them were men of experience 
in the genius and manners of the Iriſh, all their 
attempts were rather plauſible than practicable. 
The papiſts, ſupported by Rome and Spain, till : 
continued to act with great inſolence, and in ſome 
churches exerciſed their own religion. This drew 
a ſevere proclamation from the government towards 
the end of this reign, ordering all the regulars to 
depart out of Ireland; and the famous Dr. Uiher, 
archbiſhop of Armagh, was highly ſerviceable 
to the proteſtant intereſt, by his learned and vi- 
gorous ſermons againſt popery. 

In the ſpring of the year 1625, James was ſeized 
with a tertian ague; but though ſuch agues are not 
held dangerous in that ſeaſon of the year, he was ſo 
reduced by repeated fits, that he died at Theo- 
balds, his favourite reſidence, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of March, 1625, in the fifty · ninth year of 
his age, after reigning over England twenty- two 
years and three days, and over Scotland almoſt 
from his cradle. Authors in general have been 

extremely 
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extremely ſevere on Buckingham, as if he had 
haſtened the end of James by poiſon; but this reſts 
only on the credit of ill informed ſpiteful writers: 
it cannot, indeed, be denied that improper appli- 
cations were made to James during his laſt illneſs; 
and perhaps even the phyſicians themſelves miſtook 
his diſeaſe. What confirms this ſuſpicion is a note 
of biſhop Laud's, entered into his Diary, and which, 
I think, has never been oblerved by any hiſtorian 
of this reign, in which “he fears the king's diſeaſe, 
though to all appearance it was a tertian ague, was 
the gout, and that a wrong application of medi- 
cines had driven it from his feet to his inward vital 
parts The counteſs of Buckingham, and ſome 
other ladies, who had no opinion of regular phy- 
ficians, but thought that life might be rendered im- 
mortal by the fecrets of mountebanks, attended 
James, who, being impatient for health, fell into 
the ſame fatal miſtake. Buckingham had been, 
ſome time before, ill of an ague, and had been 
cured by a vomit, a plaſter, and a poſſet-drink ; 
which James inſiſted ſhould now be adminiſtered to 
himſelf: according to Buckingham's defence againſt 
the charge on this head brought againſt him by the 
commons, he did all he could to diſſuade the king 
from taking any thing that was not preſcribed by 
his phyſicians ; but James obſtinately ſent for the 
laſter and the drink, which were applied in 
uckingham's abſence. If James (as ſome paſſion- 
ate authors pretend he did) entertained the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of Buckingham, he would not have failed 
to communicate it to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the lord-keeper Williams, who attended him on 
his death-bed, nor (as both of them hated Buck- 
ingham) would they have failed to have divulged it 
afterwards. | 
The character of James has been variouſly 
handled by different hiſtorians, moſt of whom ap- 
pear to have wrote under the influence of fayourable 
prepoſſeſſions or extreme prejudice : ſome repreſent 
him as the perfect pattern of a good king; others 
have loaded him with reproaches by aggravating his 
failings. The reaſon of this diverſity proceeds from 
the hiſtory of this reign being penned at a time 
when the animoſity of parties was at a great 
height; therefore the character of this prince muſt 
not be formed either on the praiſes of the one, or 
the invectives of the other, but = the manner of 
his governing, upon his ſpeeches and actions ; 
and this our readers will be perfectly able to do for 
themſelves, by recollecting the principal circum- 
ſtances of his reign: we ſhall therefore content our- 
ſelves with obſerving in general, that he was en- 
dowed with many virtues, but no one of them pure 
or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. 
His liberality degenerated into profuſion, his learn- 
ing into pedantry, his love of peace into puſilla- 
nimity, his wiſdom into cunning, and his friend- 
ſhip into light fancy and boyiſh fondneſs. He was 
certainly a great diſſembler; this failing accompa- 
nied him even in the moſt common tranſactions of 
life, and made him pals for a worſe man than he 
really was; he frequently miſſed a favourite point 
by his duplicity, which he might have ſecured by 
apenneſs and reſolution. His too great averſion to 
war, which has from ſome got him the reproach of 
want of courage, was certainly a defect productive 
of the moſt happy conſequences to the nation he 
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governed; the people were bleſſed with a moſt 
profound peace, which no troubles interrupted 

they were enriched by an extenſive commerce 
which few taxes oppreſſed; and, freed from the — 
of foreign affairs, they had leiſure to attend to their 
own concerns, and ſecure their liberties by — 
excellent and wiſe regulations“. ! 

James, by his wife, Anne of Denm | 
ſeven children: 28 
Henry, already mentioned. 

. Robert, who died in his infancy, 
Charles, who ſucceeded him on the throne. 
Elizabeth, married to the elector Palatine, 
. Margaret, 

. Mary, and | | 

. Sophia, who all died infants. 

He had no illegitimate ifſue; and what may ap- 
pear ſurprizing, though he is ſaid to have been ex. 
tremely fond of obſcene and immodeſt language 
he never diſcovered the leaſt tendency towards a 
paſſion for any miſtreſs. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 


What chiefly diſtinguiſhes the reign of James, is 
the commencement of the Engliſh colonies in 
America, which have now increaſed to ſuch an 
amazing height of power and grandeur, Queen 
Elizabeth had done little more than given a name to 
the continent of Virginia; and after her planting 
one feeble colony, which ſoon decayed, that country 
was entirely abandoned. In 1606, Newport car- 
ried over a colony, and began a ſettlement; which 
the company, eſtabliſhed tor that purpoſe in Lon- 
don and Briſtol, took care to furniſh with yearly 
ſupplies of proviſions, utenſils, and new inha- 
bitants. About 4609, Argal diſcovered a ſqorter 
and more direct paſſage ro Virginia, than had 
hitherto been known, and left the tract of the an- 
cient navigators, who had firſt directed their courle 
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| ſouthward to the tropic, ſailed weſtward by means 


of the trade-winds, and then turned northward till 
they arrived at the Engliſh ſettlements. The ſame 
year, ſir Thomas Gates and fir George Somers ſet 
ſail with a company of five hundred perſons for 
Virginia : Somers, being attacked by a ſtorm, 
was driven into Bermudas, and laid the foundatioa 
of a ſettlement in thoſe iſlainds. 

Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the govern- 
ment of the Engliſh colonies: but notwithſtanding 
all his care, aſſiſted by ſupplies from James, and 
by money from the firſt lottery ever known in 


England, the ſettlement of theſe countries was 


attended with ſuch difficulties, that, in 1614, 
there were not alive abo de four hundred men ot 
all that had been ſent thither. After ſupplying 
themſelves with proviſions more immediately ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of life, the new planters 
began to cultivate tobacco; and James, notwith- 
ſtanding his averſion to that drug, gave them leave 
to import it into England; and forbad, by a public 
proclamation, all importation from Spain. By de- 
grees more colonies were planted on that continent, 
and gave names to the places where they were 
eſtabliſhed, leaving that of Virginia to the province 
firſt ſettled. The iſland of Barbadocs was all 
planted in this reign. 

In the fourth year of king James, A. D. 1607, 
there was ſo great an inundation from the riet 
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Severn, in ſome parts of Somerſetſhire and Gloceſ- 
rerſhire, that the water roſe above the tops of the 
houſes, inſomuch that there periſhed by this fatal 
accident no leſs than eighty perſons, and the da- 
mages done upon the whole amounted to upwards 


of twenty thouſand pounds. 
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In his ſixth year, 1609, a froſt began in De- 
cember, which laſted till April following, with ſuch 
violence, that not only the Thames was ſo frozen 
that heavy carriages paſſed over it as on dry land, 
but many animals, eſpecially birds, periſhed ; and 
almoſt all the garden herbage was deſttoyed. 


CHARLES I. 
A. D. 


HE death of James cauſed very little altera- 
tion in the Engliſh court, as that monarch had, 
before his deceaſe, been altogether under the guid- 
ance of the prince and Buckingham; their friends 
were in full poſſeſſion of the court and cabinet, and 
all the great officers of ſtate were continued. The 
council meeting immediately after notice given of 
the king's deceaſe, they cauſed Charles prince of 
Wales, his only ſon, then living, and now in the 
twenty fifth year of his age, to be proclaimed king, 
to the univerſal ſatisfaction of the nation, as a 
prince of admirable endowments both of mind and 
body. The funeral obſequies of the deceaſed king 
were celebrated on the ſeventh of May, being car- 
ried from Somerſet-houſe (to which palace it had 
been conveyed from Theobalds) ro Weſtminſter, 
where it was interred. in St. Peter's church with 
great funeral pomp and ſolemnity: the young king 
himſelf performed the office of chief mourner, 
which, though it was contrary to-the cuſtom of 
crowned heads, yet he choſe rather to relinquiſh 
ſome part of his ſtate, than be ſeen wanting in filial 
ety, 
No ſooner were the funeral obſequies performed, 


princeſs Henrietta Maria of France, his deſtine 
conſort, to whom, on Sunday the firſt of May, h 
had, by his proxy the duke of Chevreuſe, been eſ- 

uſed, in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, the 
cardinal de Richelieu performing the nuptial cere- 
mony. Soon after the queen began her journey 
towards England, being accompanied as far as 
Amiens by the queen her mother, the duke of 
Orleans her brother, and the duke and ducheſs of 
Chevreuſe, and a great train of French nobility, 
together with the duke of Buckingham, the earls of 
Carliſle, Holland, Montgomery, and many of the 
Engliſh gentry, who were ſent over for that pur- 
pole. From Amiens they proceeded to Boulogne, 
where a fleet of twenty-one Engliſh ſhips were wait- 
ing to take her on board, with the ducheſs of 
Buckingham and other Engliſh ladies of quality, 
to ſerve her as attendants. On Trinity Sunday, 
June 12, late at night, ſhe arrived at Dover; 
which being ſignified to the king, then at Canter- 
bury, he went the next morning to meet her, and 
that evening the marriage was conſummated at Can- 
terbury. The ſixteenth of the ſame month, the 
king and queen made their entry into London ; 
but the plague then raging in the capital, abated 
conſiderably of the pomp and ſolemnity. But nei- 
ther that, nor any thing elſe could divert the king's 
attention from the weighty concerns of the realm; 


for the great aſſembly of the nation meeting two 
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than the king ſent to haſten the coming over of 4 
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days after his arrival in London, he went thither; 
and opened his firſt parliament with the following 
ſpeech. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


*« You are not ignorant, that, at your earneſt 
intreaty, March 23, 1623, my father (of happy 
memory) firſt took up arms for the recovery of the 
Palatinate; for which purpoſe, by your afliſtance, 
he began to form a conſiderable army, and to pre- 
pare a goodly armada and navy royal: but death 
intervening between him and the atchievement, 
the war, with the crown, 1s devolved upon me; to 
the proſecution thereof as I am obliged both in 
nature and honour, ſo I queſtion not but the ſame 
neceſſity continuing, you will cheriſh the action 
with the like affection, and further it with a ready 
contribution. True it is, you furniſhed my fa- 
ther with affectionate ſupplies, but they held no 
ſymmetry or 41 with the charge of fo great 
an enterprize : for thoſe your donatives are all diſ- 
burſed to a penny, and I am enforced to ſummons 
you hither to tell you, that neither can the army 
advance, nor the fleet ſet forth, without farther aid: 
Conſider, I pray you, that the eyes of all Europe 
are fixed upon me, to whom I ſhall appear ridi- 
culous, as though I were unable to vutgo muſter 
and offentation, if you now delert me: conſider, 
it is my firſt attempt, wherein if I ſuſtain a foil, it 
will blemiſh all my future honour. If mine cannot, 
let your reputation move you to deliver and expe- 
dite me fairly out of this war, wherewith you have 
encumbered me (let it never be ſaid, whereinto you 
have betrayed me): I deſire, therefore, your ſpeedy 
ſupply. The ſun you know is entering into his 
declining point, ſo it will ſoon be too late to ſer 
forth, when it will be rather not too ſoon to return, 
Again, I muſt mind you of the mortality regnanc 
In this city, which ſhould it (as ſo it may, and no 
breach of privilege neither) arreſt any one member 
of either houſe, it would ſoon put a period both to 
the conſultation and ſeſſion ; ſo that your own pre- 
ſervation neceſſitates an early reſolution ; in ſum, 
three of the beſt rhetoricians, Honour, Opportu- 
nity, and Safety, are all of a plot, and plead, 
you ſee, for expedition. Perhaps it may be ex- 
pected I ſhould ſay ſomething in way of account of 
my religion, as allo of the temper and tenor of my 
future government; but as I hope I have not been 
guilty of any thing which may juſtly ſtart the leaſt 
queſtion in either, ſo I deſire you would repoſe in 
this aſſurance, that I will in neither vary from 
thoſe principles wherein I have been inſtituted at 


the feet of that eminent Gamaliel, my late father.” 
6 This 
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This ſpeech was very well received, and though 
it did not produce fo great a ſupply as the exi- 
- gency of affairs required, yet the commons gave 
two ſubſidies without any condition, and the cler- 
gy three; and in the grant of the laity, the pa- 
piſts were to pay double. The king very graci- 
ouſly accepted the gift, as an earneſt of the good 
affections of his people, in reference to greater 
ſums which he expected to follow ; but the plague 
increaſing in London, the parliament, on the cle- 
venth of October, was adjourned to Oxford, to be 
held there on the firſt of Auguſt. 

King James, a little before his death, promiſed 
to ſend the king of France five or ſix ſhips, to be 
employed againſt the Genoele ; but, afterwards, 
Lewis XIII. wanting theſe ſhips for the ſiege of 
Rochelle, prevailed with Charles I. by Bucking- 
ham's means, that he might employ them where 
he pleaſed ; and, accordingly, they were ſent to 
Dieppe, under the command of vice-admiral Pen- 
nington. The commanders of theſe ſhips diſco- 
vering that they were to go againſt Rochelle, 
weighed anchor, and ſailed back to England. Pen- 
nington informing the duke of Buckingham of it, 
received an expreſs order, confirmed by another 
from the king himſelf, to return to Dieppe with 
the ſhips, and put them into the hands of the 
French ; which was done accordingly : but the 
mariners all deſerted, utterly refuſing to ſerve a- 
gainſt Rochelle. 

This affair made a great noiſe at Oxford, where 
the parliament was to be aſſembled. Buckingham's 
ill conduct in this, and other reſpects, was loudly 
complained of, and the commons put in a very ill 
humour. On the day appointed, the king ſent for 
the two houſes, to attend him in Chriſt-church 
hall; where, in a ſhort ſpeech, he acquainted them 
with his wants for fitting out the fleet, and other 
neceſſary matters ; adding, that the eyes of all 
Chriſtendom were fixed upon his conduct. 

The commons, upon their return from the king 
to their houſe, had ſeveral long debates upon the 
ſubſtance of his ſpeech, and the preſent condition 
of the kingdom, all tending to arraign the mea- 
" ſures of government. The truth is, that Charles 
had, in his ſpeech, ſuffered thoſe arbitrary prin- 
ciples which he inherited from his father, and 
which at length wrought his own ruin, to eſcape 
from him too clearly for any one to miſtake them. 
While he meant to beg, he ſeemed to threaten); 
by declaring, as he did, that civil treatment would 
endear to him the uſe of parliaments, he might 
be ſuppoſed to inſinuate, that harſh treatment 
would eſtrange him from thoſe popular aſſemblies, 
and perhaps induce him to diſcontinue them intire- 
ly : a power, which, however deſirous he might 
be to uſurp, the commons were by no means wil- 
ling to allow him; and their great ſecret was now 
to ſtraiten the king, as the only way to make 
- themſelves of importance. On this occaſion, ſir Ed- 
ward Coke took the lead: he obſerved, © that if 
the king's neceſſities aroſe through improvidence 
(which he proved to be the caſe in many inſtances), 
the parliament had no cauſe to give :” he then fell 
upon the management of the court, the frauds in 
the cuſtoms, the miſmanagement of the treaty with 
Spain, large fees annexed to the new invented of- 
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fices, old uſcleſs offices continued, the multiplicit 
ot offices in one man (meaning the duke of Buck 
ingham), the valt increate of penſions, and the im- 
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moderate luxury of the courtiers. He enforced 
all theſe, and many more political abuſes wich 10 
great keenneſs, that they reſolved to appoint a 
committee to conlider of the preſent ſtate of the 
nation, and to invite the duke of Buckingham to 
it, to anſwer the objections againſt him. But it 
was very vilible, from the ſpirit the houſe ſhewed 

that the duke was to expect little favour there. 
for though they contended for an immediate decla. 
ration againſt the king of Spain, for the neceſſity 
of recovering the Palatinate, and of reforming the 
king's council, yet they abſolutely refuſed to (ad. 
dle the nation with any more ſubſidies, or to anti. 
cipate their grants of money. This drew a ſmart 
ſpeech from one Clark, a member, (perhaps the 
lame who had been employed by Buckingham in 
Spain), as if the ſpeeches thrown out on that occa- 
ſion had too much invective bitterneis in them 

and were unſeaſonable for the time. Though thoſe 
are the only expreſſions charged in the Journal of- 
the houſe upon Clark, yet, the friends to the free. 
dom of ſpeech in the parliament would have cx. 
pelled him the houſe, had it not been fof ſome 
moderate members, who prevailed to have him 
only committed to the ſerjcant at arms for two 
nights, and acknowlege his error at the bar of the 
houſe upon his knees. In fine, before they would 
agree to any anſwer to what the king requeſted of 
them, they proceeded to the redreſs of grievances, 
and drew up a petition againſt popiſh recuſants, 
which was preſented to his majeſty by their ſpeaker, 
who returned the parliament a very gracious and 
ſatisfactory anſwer. Nevertheleſs, this condeſcen- 
ſion in the king did not at all win upon them; for, 
when the matter of a ſupply came again to be de- 
bated, the ſame oppoſition was made, and the majce 
rity inſiſted on a redreſs of grievances before grant- 
ing a ſupply. The king, ſeeing what courſe the com- 
mons were taking, was extremely offended ; firſt, 
as by their ſlowneſs they broke all his meaſures for 
the preſent campaign; ſecondly, he deemed it a 
manifeſt affront and contempt of his perſon, to 
preſume openly to attack his ſervants and mini- 
ſters, or rather himſelf under their name: fo, per- 
ceiving no likelihood of a ſpeedy ſupply, which was 
the ſole end of calling the parliament, he was de- 


termined to diſſolve it, and thereupon went to the 


houſe for that purpoſe. The commons were te- 
ſolved into a grand committee, when the uſher ot 
the black rod came to demand their preſence in 
the lords houſe ; but having notice of his errand, 
before they would admit the ſpeaker to reſume the 
chair, to fit as a houſe, Mr. Glanville, one of the 
members, ſtood up, and declared the ſenſe of the 
houſe in theſe words; „That thanks be given to 
his majeſty for his gracious anſwer to our petition 
for religion; next, for the care of our health, in 
giving us leave to depart at this dangerous time; 
laſtly, we make the moſt dutiful declaration of our 
affection and loyalty, and purpoſe to ſupply his 
majeſty in a parliamentary way in a fitting and 
convenient time,” This being done, the uſher 
was called in, and delivered his meſſage; and the 
diſſolution of the parliament immediately enſued *. 


® On the twelfth of Auguſt, not having ſat full three weeks to do buſineſs, both at Weſtminſter and Oxford. 
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Soon after this, a proclamation was iſſued for put- 
ting in execution the laws againſt popiſh recuſants; 
commanding the return, by a prefixed day, of chil- 
dren of noblemen, and others, ſent to be educated 
in popith ſchools, or ſeminaries, abroad; and all of 
the king's ſubjects under the pay of the emperor, 
the king of Spain, and the archduke, who then 
governed the Spaniſh Netherlands, were ſpcedily 
enjoined to return to their native country, to be 
employed in the king's ſervice ; for the refracto- 
rineſs of the parliament did not hinder the king 
from purſuing his delign of continuing, or rather 
of beginning, the war with Spain. For though 
the late king had taken ſome meaſures which tend- 
ed to a war, there had not, however, been any 
hoſtilities committed ſince the breach of the treaty. 
Charles reſolving therefore to undertake this war, 
ſent the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Hol- 
land ambaſſadors to the United Provinces 4 where 
they mer, at the Hague, the ambaſſadors of France 
and Denmark, and concluded a league with them 
and the States for reſtoring the liberties of Ger- 
many. In the mean time, to ſupply the want of 
parliamentary aids, Charles iſſued privy-ſeals for 
borrowing money from his ſubjects. The advan- 
tage derived from this expedient, was but a poor 
compenſation for the odium with which it was at- 
tended. By means, however, of that ſupply, the 
king was at laſt enabled to fit out his fleet. 

It conſiſted of eighty good ſhips, with the ad- 
dition of ſome Dutch veſſels; and ſhould have 
been ſent out early in the ſummer, to make an at- 
tempt upon the coaſt of Spain; but, through 
want of money, and other obſtacles, it was the 
beginning of October before it was ready to leave 
the ports. Sir Edward Cecil, lately promoted to 
the title of viſcount Wimbleton, was appointed 
commander : and had under him the earl of Eſſex 
as his vice-admiral. ; 

After putting to ſea, they were overtaken by a 
ſtorm, which not only diſperſed them, bur alſo the 
Engliſh ſhips which blocked up Dunkirk : the fleet, 
however, met at the rendezvousoff Cape St. Vincent, 
where a council of war was held ; for ſo undeter- 
mined was the whole expedition, that the officers 
were yet ignorant of their deſtination, The brave 
earl of Eſſex naturally gave his voice for attacking 
Cadiz, the ſcene of his father's glory ; and his pro- 
polal being carried by a majority of voices, they 
bore towards that port. But by this time all Spain 
was alarmed, and fo dreadful to the Spaniards was 
the Engliſh valour under Elizabeth, that their king 
was ready in perſon to have marched down, at the 
head of a royal army, to the defence of his coaſt. 
When the Engliſh arrived at the place, they found 
every thing in readineſs to give them a warm recep- 
tion; and the attack of Port Puntal was, with 
twenty Engliſh and five Dutch ſhips, committed to 
the earl of Eſſex, who was ſo eager upon it, that 
he was afterwards accuſed by lord Wimbleton of 
ſuffering the ſhipping which lay under its guns, 
and which drew out to fight him, to eſcape. What- 
ever ground there might be for this charge, it is 
certain that the ſhipping of the Spaniards, which 
conſiſted of ſeventeen ſtout ſhips and eight or ten 
gallies, finding that they were an unequal match 
for the whole of the Engliſh fleet, if it ſhould come 
up, retired to Port Real; and the earl of Eſſex, at- 
ter ſpending a great deal of powder and ſhot, found 


It 2 to take Puntal on that ſide, Up- 
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on this, ſir John Burroughs, an old Engliſh officer, 
landed with his regiment, and driving'ſome compa- 
nies of Spaniards, who had oppoſed his landing, back 
to the tort, the Spaniſh governor ſurrendered it. 
Bur the taking of this fort was of no other conſe- 
quence than as it opened a paſſage to Cadiz itſelf; 
and it commanding a large extent of villages and 
country round, the raw Engliſh troops could not 
reſiſt the deliciouſneſs of the Spaniſh wines, which 
proved a loſs to the expedition; for when a ſqua- 
dron, under the command of fir Samuel Argale, 
was ſent to attack the ſhips that had retired to Port 
Real, the deſign mifcarried ; whilſt diſſenſions 
amonelt the officers increaſing with diſcaſ-s amongſt 
the ſoldiers, the lord Wimbleton abandunecd the 
fort they had taken, and reimbarked his troupe, 
which were now greatly weakened by ſickneſs. 
The fleet then, in purſuance to inſtructions, cruil- 
ed for ſome days off Sr. Vincent, for the Span.ſh 
plate- fleet, then on its return from America; and, 
after narrowly miſſing it, Wimbleton brought 
back nothing but infected crews, ſickly compa- 
nies, a broken reputation, diſheartened officers, 
leaky ſhips, and national diſhonour, about the be- 
ginning of December. 

Charles, having miſſed ſo rich a prize, was again 
obliged to have recourſe to parliament, though his 
authority was weakened by this miſcarriage of his 
enterprizes, and the imprudence of the Spaniſh war 
became every day more apparent: but though his 
growing neceſſities encreaſed his dependence, and 
made him leſs liable to withſtand the encroachment 
of the commons, he was determined to try once 
more that regular and conſtitutional method of ſup- 
ply ; however, the ſolemnity of his coronation was 
firſt to be performed, which was celebrated on the 
ſecond of February, 1626. To ſave expence, and 
to prevent the Ganger of popular concourſe, as the 
plague, though greatly decreaſed, was not quite 
gone, the king omitted the riding in ſtate from 
the Tower to Whitehall. Sir Thomas Coventry 
an able lawyer, who had ſucceeded Williams- as 
keeper of the great ſral, officiated as ſuch on this 
occaſion, 

Four days after the coronation, viz. on the ſixth 
of F-bruary, the parliament met, and was opened 
by a very miniſterial ſpeech from the new lord- 
keeper, greatly extolling the piety and wiſdom of 
the king, and acquainting the two houſes, that as 
his majeſty intended the ſeſſion ſhould be very 
ſhort, he expected they would make all imaginable 
diſpatch in granting ſupplies. But the commons, 
with their ſpeaker, fir Heneage Finch, being re- 
turned to their houſe, inſtead of paying any regard 
to the lord-keeper's ſpeech, thanked his ma- 
jeſty for his zeal for religion, and began, where 
they had left off at Oxford, with an enquiry into 
the national grievances, and the malverſations of 
government. In order that the grievances mighr 
be examined with more regularity and clearneſs, 
committees were appointed; one for ſecret affairs, 
one for grievances, and one for religion. The latter, 
of which Mr. Pym was chairman, called in que- 
ſtion certain books written by Mr. Montague, one 
of the king's chaplains, which they reported to the 
houſe to be erroneous, falſe, and full of papiſtical 
and Arminian opinions, contrary to the articles of 
the Engliſh church. The grievances, as reported 
by Mr. Whitby, chairman of that committee, were 
ſtated under four heads, 

I. The 
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« I, The ſtate of the king in the conſtant re- 
venue of the crown. 

„% II. The condition of the ſubject in his free- 
dom. 

III. The cauſc of the nation's good ſucceſs in 
former times. 

« IV. The preſent condition of the kingdom.” 

Under the firſt head was conſidered the great diſ- 
politions of lands and penſions, © mero motu,“ and 
other exorbitant expences. In the ſecond, the 
bringing in of new 1mpolitions, the multiplying 
monopohes, and the levying tonnage and pound- 
age without an act of parliament. Under the 
third they aſcribed the great renown and reputa- 
tion of the nation in former times, to the wiſdom 
and gravity of the counſellors, when nothing was 
ordered but by public debate; whence aroſe readi- 
neſs in the ſubject to aſſiſt their ſovereign in purſe 
and perion. In the fourth was repreſented the loſs 
of the nation's wonted reputation, in the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz, and others, which was imputed to 
the want of ſuch counſels as were heretofore uſed ; 
foraſmuch as men, through difference in ſucceſs, 
were backward either to venture their perſons or 
their purſes. 

From generals the houſe proceeded to particu- 
lars, and at laſt Buckingham was openly named as 
the ſource of all the national grievances and indig- 
nities. Nothing could ſhew the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and how little dependence is to be 
placed on the affections of the people, more than 
this conduct of the commons; for in the laſt par- 
liament of king James, this very duke of Buck- 
ingham, againſt whom every voice was now open, 
was extolled as the great ornament and honour of 
the Engliſh nation, and the chief preſerver of the 
kingdom from the Spaniſh practices; and no ho- 
nour was thought great enough to requite his me- 
rits. No ſooner, however, was the preſent diſpo- 
fitions of that houſe divulged, than informations 
from all the officious buſy heads in the kingdom 
flocked in againſt Buckingham; and the commons 

roceeded with the greateſt warmth and acrimony 
in the enquiries againſt the duke, who had notice 
ſent him of what they were about. In the courſe 
of theſe debates, Dr. Turner, a phyſician, pro- 
poſed the following queries againſt Buckingham: 

& I, Whether the duke, being admiral, be not 
the cauſe of the loſs of the king's royalty in the 
Narrow Seas ? 

« JI. Whether the unreaſonable, exorbitant, and 
immenſe gifts of money and lands beſtowed upon 
the duke and his kindred, be not the cauſe of im- 
pairing the king's revenues, and impoveriſhing the 
crown ? 

„ III. Whether the multiplicity of offices con- 
ferred upon the duke, and others depending upon 
him (whereof they were not capable), be not the 
cauſe of the evil government of this kingdom? 

% IV. Whether recuſants in general, by a kind 
of connivance, be not borne out and increaſed by 
reaſon of the duke's mother and father-in-law being 
known papilts ? 

« V. Whether the ſale of honours, offices, and 
places of judicature and eccleſiaſtical livings and 

romotions (a ſcandal and hurt to the kingdom), 

not through the duke ? 

« VI. Whether the duke's ſtaying at home, be- 
ing admiral and general in the fleet of the ſea and 


land- army, were not the cauſe of the bad ſucceſs 
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and overthrow of that action; and whether he did 
give good direction for that deſign ?” 

In the mean while the ſpeaker received a letter 
from the king, in which he repreſented his neceſ. 
ities to the houſe, and demanded a ſupply; and 
at the ſame time promiſed to do every thing in his 
power to ſatisfy his faithful commons, and redrefg 
the grievances they complained of. To give the 
more ſtrength to this letter, fir Edward Weſton 
chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered to the houſe 
of commons a meſſage, in which he laid before them 
five articles of expence to be provided for, Upon 
the receipt of this letter and meſſage, the commons 
returned an anſwer full of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, ex- 
preſſions of zeal for his majeſty's ſervice, andeven pro- 
miſes of aſſiſting him in his wantsz however they 
artfully intimated to him, that redreſs of grievances 
ought to precede the ſupply they intended to grant 
him, and that this was the only condition on which 
he could expect any aſſiſtance. It was the misfor. 
tune of Charles to conſider this anſwer of the com- 
mons as the reſult, not of dutv, but of feat; and 
he thought that a few additional big words in reply. 
would quiet all oppoſition; he therefore ſent the 
ſpeaker the following letter, 


« Mr. Speaker, | 
«© The anſwer of the commons, delivered b 

you, I like well of, and do take it for a' full and 
ſatisfactory anſwer, and I thank them for it; and 
I hope you will, with all expedition, take a courte 
for performance thereof, the which will turn to 
your own good as well as mine: but for your clauſe 
therein for preſenting of grievances, I take that 
but for a parentheſis in your ſpeech, and not a con- 
dition; and yet, for an anſwer for that part, I will 
tell you I will be as willing to hear your grievances 
as my predeceſſors have been, ſo that you will ap- 
ply yourſelves to redreſs grievances, and not to 
enquire after grievances : J muſt let you know, 
that I will not allow any of my ſervants to be que- 
ſtioned amongſt you, much leſs ſuch as are of emi- 
nent place, and near unto me, The old queſtion 
was, What ſhall be done to the man the king will 
honour ? but now it hath been the labour of tome, 
to ſeek what may be done againſt him whom the 
king thinks fit to honour, I ſee you eſpecially aim 
at the duke of Buckingham : I wonder what hath 
altered your affections towards him. I do well re- 
member, that in the laſt parliament in my father's 
time, when he was an inſtrument to break the trea- 
ties, all of you (as yet I cannot ſay all, for I know 
ſome of you are changed, but yet the houſe of com- 
mons is always the ſame) did ſo much honour and 
reſpect him, that all the honour conferred upon 
him was too little; and what he hath done fince to 
alter and change your minds, I cannot ſay ; but 
can aſſure you he hath not meddled or done any 
thing concerning the public or commonwealth, but 
by ſpecial direction and appointment, and as my 
ſervant ; and is ſo far from gaining or improving 
his eſtate thereby, that I verily think he hath ra- 
ther impaired the ſame. I would you would haſten 
my ſupply, or elſe it will be worſe for your- 
ſelves; for if any ill happen, I think I ſhall be the 
laſt that ſhall feel it.” 


And leſt this ſtyle, which was rather that of af 
eaſtern monarch than an Engliſh ſovereign, ſhould 
not be ſufficiently underſtood, he ſent to demand 
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ſatisfaction of Mr. Cook for certain words he had 
ſpoken, and of Dr. Turner for the queries he had 

reſented. At the ſame time he prohibited them 
from touching his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham, 
and commanded them to finiſh in a few days the 
ſubſidy-bill, otherwiſe they mult expect to be im- 
mediately diſſolved. Theſe proceedings ſet the 
whole houſe in a flame; and though Buckingham, 
a few days afterwards, endeavoured to ſoften the 
rigour of theſe harſh commands by a plauſible and 
ſpecious oration, the impreſſion which they made 
was not fo eaſily effaced, and produced a remon- 
{trance from the commons to this effect: 

« That, with extreme joy and comfort, they ac- 
knowleged the favour of his majeſty's moſt gracious 
expreſſion of affection to his people and this preſent 

arliament: that, concerning Mr. Cook, it is true 
he let fall ſome few words that might admit an ill 
conſtruction, and that the houſe was diſpleaſed there- 
with, as they declared by a general check at the 
very time he ſpoke them; and though Mr. Cook's 
explanation of his mind more clearly, did ſome- 


| what abate the offence of the houſe, yet were they 


reſolved to take it into farther conſideration, and 
ſo have done; the effect whereof had appeared ere 
this, had it not been interrupted by this his majeſty's 
meſſage; and the like interruption in the buſincſs 
of Dr. Turner. 

« As concerning the examination of the letters 
of his ſecretary of ſtate, as alſo of his majeſty's 
own, and ſearching the ſignet- office, and other re- 
cords, they had done nothing therein not warranted 
by the precedents of former parliaments upon the 
like occaſions. 

« That concerning the duke, they did humbly 
beſeech his majeſty to be informed, that it hath 
been the conſtant and undoubted uſage of 2 
ments, to queſtion and complain of any perſon, of 
what degree ſoever; and what they ſhould do in 
relation to him, they little doubted but it would 
redound to the honour of the crown and ſafety of 
the kingdom. 

« Laſtly, as to the matter of ſupply, that if a 

tition may be made of other things, importing 

is ſervice, then in conſultations amongſt them, 
they were reſolved ſo to ſupply him, as might evi- 
dence the truth of their intentions, and make them 
late at home and formidable abroad.” 

To this the king anſwered briefly, that he would 
have them conſult about matters of the greateſt im- 
portance in the firſt place, and that they ſhould 
have time enough for other matters afterwards: but 
this ſtopped not the proceedings againſt the duke 
of Buckingham, to which the earl of Briſtol allo 
contributed not a little in the houſe of lords. 

As long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of the 
ſecret favour of that monarch, behaved with great 
duty and ſubmiſſion; in hopes that an opportu- 
nity would ſome time occur of regaining his former 
credit and authority; nor did he entirely deſpair, 
even after th. 2cceſſion of Charles. In obedience 
to the king's order he continued at his country-ſeat, 
and refrained from attending in parliament. Many 
attempts he made to recover the good opinion of 
his maſter; but finding them all Ineffectual, and 
perceiving Charles to be entirely ruled by Buck- 
Ingham, his inveterate enemy, he determined no 
longer to keep any meaſure with the court. When 
the parliament was ſummoned, Charles, by a 


ſtretch of prerogative, had ordered, that no writ, 
bag * + | 
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as uſual, ſhould be ſent to Briſtol, That noble- 
man preſented a petition to the lords; and entreat- 
ed their good offices with the king for obtaining 
what was his due as a peer of the realm. His writ 
was accordingly ſent him; but accompanied with a 
letter from the lord-keeper Coventry, forbidding 
him, in the king's name, to attend in parliament. 
This letter Briſtol tranſmitted to the lords; and 
begged their advice with regard to his conduct in 
ſo delicate a matter. The Ling prohibition was 
ſuperſeded, and Briſtol took his ſear in the houſe. 
Enraged at theſe repeated inſtances of courage, 
which the court called contumacy, Charles cauſed 
his attorney-general to prefer an impeachment of 
high-treaſon againſt Briſtol. In return Briſtol ac- 
cuſed Buckingham of high-treaſon. The earl's de- 
fence of himſelf and accuſation of the duke are both 
extant; and, together with ſome original letters, 
which are likewiſe preſerved, exhibit the cleareſt 
and moſt diſtinct views of all the negociations with 
Spain. From the whole it appears, that the duke 
had been guilty of many acts of folly and preſump- 
tion; but it would be difficult to collect thence any 
action which in the eye of the law could be held a 
crime; much leſs could convict him of high trea- 
ſon. 

The impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs 
dangerous to the duke, if it be examined by the 
ſtanclard of law and equity. The houſe, after hav- 
ing voted, upon the queries of Dr. Turner, * that 
common fame was a ſufficient ground of accuſation 
by the commons,” proceeded to draw up a ſer of 
articles againſt Buckingham. 

They accuſed him © of having engroſſed many 
offices in his perſon; of having bought two of them; 
of neglecting to guard the ſeas, inſomuch that 
many merchant ſhips had been taken by the ene- 
my; of furniſhing ſhips to the French king, in 
order to ſerve againſt the Huguenots; of being 
concerned 1n the iale of honours and offices; of 
procuring extenſive grants from the crown ; of ob- 
taining many titles of honour for his kindred; and 
of giving phyſic to the late king without the know- 
lege of his phyſicians.” All theſe articles appear, 
from a careful compariſon of the charge and reply, 
to be either frivolous or falſe, or both. 

The only article of importance was, * that he had 
compelled the Eaſt India company to pay him the 
ſum of ten thouſand pounds; that he had confiſ- 
cated ſome goods belonging to French merchants, 
on pretence of their being the property of Spaniſh 
ſubjects.” The trial was never brought to full con- 
cluſion; ſo that it is difficult for us to form any 
diſtinct opinion with regard to theſe articles: but it 
muſt be acknowleged, that the duke's anſwer, in 
theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is abundantly 
clear and ſatisfactory. 

In the mean while Charles having ordered fir 
Dudley Diggs, who had introduced the impeach- 
ment againſt Buckingham, and ſir John Elliot, 
who had wound it up with great violence and ve- 
hemence, to be committed to priſon; the com- 
mons immediately declared that they would deſiſt 
from all farther buſineſs, till ſatisfaction ſnould be 
given them for this violation of their privileges. 
Charles alleged in excuſe, that thoſe members, in 
their acculations of the duke, had dropped ſome ſe- 
ditious expreſſions touching majeſty itſelf : upon 
enquiry it appeared, that no ſuch expreſſions had 
been uſed ; the members were diſcharged, and the 
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king inſtead of gaining any advantage by this at- 
tempt, only exhibited a freſh inſtanceof his arbitrary 
diſpoſition, and expoſed himſelt ſtill more to the 
reſentment of the commons. 

The ill temper of the lower houſe ſeems to have 
infected the peers, though not to ſo great a degree. 
The Stuart family imitated their great predeceſſor 
Elizabeth in ſome of her weakneſſes, and Charles, 
upon a ſuſpicion that the earl of Arundel had con- 
ſented to a marriage between lord Maltravers and 
the ſiſter of the duke of Lenox, had ordered him, 
without expreſſing his offence in the commitment, 
to the Tower. The lords looking upon this as a 
breach of their privileges, began to conſider the 
caſe, when Charles, according to his wonted but 
fatal policy, made the affair perſonal to himſelf, by 
ordering the lord-keeper to inform the houſe, 
« that the earl of Arundel was reſtrained for a miſ- 
demeanor which was perſonal to his majeſty, and 
lay in the proper knowlege of his majeſty, and had 
no relation to matters of parliament. Notwith- 
ſtanding this meſſage, the houſe continued to 
ſearch for precedents, and the ſame meſſage was 
renewed from the king by the lord-treaſurer. The 
houſe ſtill proceeded in their enquiry, and found 
themſelves deprived of five proxies by the impri- 
ſonment of the earl of Arundel, and that there was 
but one precedent of a peer being committed, the 
parliament — without trial or judgment of 
the peers in parliament. After ſome reſearches, 


the houſe preſented a petition and remonſtrance to 


his majeſty, ſetting forth, * that it was their un- 
doubted right, that no peer, ſitting in parliament, 
is to be impriſoned without orders from the houſe 
of peers, unleſs it be for treaſon, felony, or re- 
Fuſing to give ſecurity for the peace.” Many de- 
bates paſſed in the houſe of lords upon this petition, 
and upon ſundry meſſages from the king about this 

rivilege, which laſted from the fourteenth of 
March till the eighth of June: at length they voted 
to proceed upon no bulineſs, and even refuſed to 
hear the duke of Buckingham's defence (whoſe im- 
peachment was then depending), until they were 
righted as to their privileges in that matter, This 
unuſual firmneſs of the peers, which they ſeemed 
to have copied from the commons, at laſt produc- 
ed the deliverance of the earl of Arundel, This 
was the ſecond inſtance in which the ſpirit of the 
two houſes had triumphed over the authority of 
the king; and it is hard to ſay, whether the un- 
ſeaſonable obltinacy or compliances of Charles did 
him moſt hurt. 

The commons made another attack this ſeſſion, 
which, had it ſucceeded, would have given a ſe- 
vere blow to the royal prerogative: they were form- 
ing a remonſtrance againſt the practice of levying 
tonnage and poundage without conſent of parlia- 
ment. This article, together with the new duties 
laid on merchandize, compoſed near one half of 
the crown-revenue; and by ſtripping the king of 
theſe reſources, they would have reduced him to a 
total dependence on his ſubjects. Charles being in- 
formed of theſe vigorous proceedings, immediately 
determined to diſſolve the parliament. When this 
reſolution was known, the peers, who had all along 
behaved with great loyalty and ſubmiſſion to his 
majeſty, endeavoured to employ their good offices 
between him and the commons, and prepared a 
moſt excellent petition, intreating the king to allow 
the parliament to fit ſome time longer; but 
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Charles had ſuch a diſlike to this parliament, that 


he would not admit the lords into his preſence to 
preſent their petition z and, on the fifteenth of 
June, cauſed the parliament to be diſſolved by a 
commiſſion under the great-ſeal. Shortly after 
the king publiſhed a declaration concerning the 
reaſons tor the diſſolution of this and the former 
parliament : and a few days after, he commanded 
all perſons who had any copies of the commons re. 
monſtrances, to burn the ſame, on pain of his 
higheſt diſpleaſure. The ſecond proclamation con- 
tained very expreſs commands not to preach or 
diſpute upon the controverted points of Armini. 
aniſm, either for or againſt them, as it only tend- 
ed to breed contention. 

Mean while an information was preferred, by 
the king's ſpecial command, in the Star-chamber 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, for applying a 
plaſter to the late king: but it was ſo managed 
that the cauſe never came to a hearing. 

As the king had received no aid from the par- 
liament, he was reduced to great ſtraits for want of 
money : he had a war with the houſe of Auſtria to 
maintain, beſides ſupplying his allies with the pro- 
miſed ſuccours, and to put his kingdom in a poſ- 


ture of defence; all this could not be done with the 


ordinary revenues, recourſe was, therefore to be 
had to expedients for raiſing money. 

A freſh incumbrance happened from the king 
of Denmark, his majeſty's uncle, whom he had en- 
gaged in a war with the emperor, but was entirely 


deteated on the twenty-ſeyenth of Auguſt, by the 


Imperial troops, and loſt all his baggage and train 
of artillery. This accident obliged Charles to ſup- 
port the Daniſh monarch, who was in a very ill 
ſituation, and could not avoid making peace with 
the emperor, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. The me- 
thod judged moſt proper to raiſe money on this 
urgent occaſion, was by a general loan from the 
ſubje&, according as every man was aſſeſſed in the 
rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. | 

The council on this occaſion iſſued a proclama- 
tion in the king's name, wherein, among other ar- 
ticles, is the following very remarkable one: «If 
any perſon or perſons whatſoever ſhall refuſe to pay 
the duties, cuſtoms, ſubſidies, or impoſts aforeſaid, 
unto our farmers, collectors, or officers, in man- 
ner aforeſaid, then our will and pleaſure is, and 
we do farther grant, by theſe preſents, unto the 
lords and others of our privy-council for the time 
being, or unto the lord-treaſurer of England, or 
chancellor of the Exchequer, now or for the time 
being, full power and authority to commit all and 
every ſuch perſon and perſons to priſon, who ſhall 
diſobey this our order and declaration, there to 
continue until they, and every of them, ſo diſobey- 
ing, ſhall have conformed and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves unto due obedience concerning the pre- 
miles.” | 

The reader is to obſerve, that this proclama- 
tion and thoſe powers were only to be enforced “ un- 
til ſuch time as by parliament, as in former times, 
it might receive an abſolute ſettling :” and in an- 
other part of the proclamation the taxes are order- 
ed to be received as fully as heretofore they have 


been levied, gathered, and renewed, by authority of 


parliament.” From thoſe clauſes two things are 
fairly deducible ; firſt, that there was no ſhadow 
of authority from parliament for levying thele 


taxes; and ſecondly, that Charles expreſly 5 
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clared his proclamation to have the force of an act 
liament. 
1 to advance the loan, care was taken to 
ubliſh à lift of ſuch as had freely ſubſcribed, for 
a good example to others; and all the peers and 
atlemen were ordered to repair to their country- 
ſeats, that their abſence might caufe no delay or ob- 
ſtacle to the ſubſcriptions. Sir Randolph Crew, 
lord chief-juſtice, ſhewing no zeal for advancing 
this loan, was removed, and his place given to fir 
Nicholas Hide. : ; 

This example of the king's diſpleaſure was not, 
however, ſufficient for the purpoſe; ſo that the 
court was obliged to uſe violent remedies in order 
to force thoſe that were obſtinate. The common 

ople who refuſed to ſubſcribe to the loan were 
enrolled as ſoldiers, and ordered to ſerve in his ma- 
jeſty's troops; as for perſons of birth and rank, 
they were ummoned to appear before the council, 
and, upon a ſecond refuſal to lend money, were 
confined to places at a great diſtance from their 
habitations; and ſuch as refuſed to be ſo confined, 
were committed to the ſeveral priſons in London. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, who was afterwards earl of 
Strafford, and a moſt zealous adherent to the king, 
was among the impriſoned. 

At the lame time, in order to fit out a fleet, the 
maritime towns were commanded, by an order of 
council, to equip a certain number of veſſels: the 
city of London was rated at twenty ſhips. This is 
the firſt inſtance in Charles's reign of ſhip-money ; 
a taxation which had been impoſed by Elizabeth, 
but which, after being puſhed ſome ſteps higher by 
Charles, occaſioned ſuch violent murmurs. The 
court had alſo means from whence they expected 
great advantages, but which proved more detri- 
mental than beneficial to the king; this was to 
cauſe miniſters to preach, as a Scripture doctrine, 
that ſubjects were obliged to obey the king's 
commands without examination. Among theſe 
preachers Dr. Sibthorp and Dr. Manwaring diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves: On this occaſion, the king, 
by a lordly ſtretch of prerogative, ſequeſtered Ab- 
bot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, from his juriſdiction, 
and confined him to his houle at Ford, for refuſing 
to licenſe the printing the ſermons of theſe tools 
of arbitrary power. 

While theſe things were tranſacting at home, 
the French, king, in order to improve the diffe- 
rence between the Dutch and the Spaniards, and 
promote a war between them, concluded a treaty 
at the Hague, by the baron de Coupet, concern- 
ing the equipping a fleet of twenty ſhips, under 
the admiral Hautin, with a deſign to block up 
Genoa by ſea, while the conſtable Leſdiguieres 
ſhould beſiege it by land; and the French ambaſ- 
ſador in London obtained of king Charles an Eng- 
I:ih man of war and ſeventeen merchant ſhips, to 
be employed in the ſame expedition; but ſhortly 
after theſe Engliſh ſhips were received into the 
pay of France, monſieur de Soubiſe, taking ad- 
vantage of the French army's advance towards 
Italy, invited the proteſtant inhabitants of Ro- 
chelle to take arms againſt the French government, 
by whom they had of late been greatly oppreſſed ; 
and he, with ſome ſhips he got together, ſeized 
on the Iſle of Rhe, as alſo on ſeveral fail of French 
ſhips lying in the harbour. Lewis XIII. was fo 
incenſed at this act, that, abandoning his deſign 
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upon Italy, he turned all his thoughts towards re- 
ducing the rebellious Rochellers : and this occa- 
ſioned another treaty at the Hague, between d'E- 
peſſes, the French ambaſſador, and the States, 
which was concluded on the twelfth of April this 
year, whereby it was agreed, that the twenty ſhips 
under Hautin were to be employed againſt Ro- 
chelle and the prince de Soubiſe. The proteſtants 
of France, with juſt reaſon, took great offence at 
the Dutch, for giving their aſſiſtance againſt the 
Rochellers ; but their alliance with France, and 
intereſts of ſtate, prevailed over all other conſi- 
derations with the ſelfiſh Hollanders. The French 
admiral, Montmorency, being thus ſtrengthened 
with the Dutch fleet and the ſeven Engliſh ſhips, 
ſoon obliged Soubiſe to take refuge in the Iſle of 
Oleron, and retook moſt of the ſhips from him; 
at the ſame time they formed the blockade of Ro- 
chelle by ſea, whilſt the French army marched to 
inveſt it on the land- ſide. Charles was greatly 
offended that the ſhips he had lent the court of 
France ſhould be employed in this manner, hav- 
ing granted them upon condition only of their be- 
ing uſed againſt the Spaniards ; and, accordingly, 
ſent an expoſtulatory meſſage to the king of France, 
demanding reſtitution of the ſhips; and the French 
not returning a ſatisfactory anſwer, he cauſed a 
rich French ſhip, named the Newhaven, to be 
ſeized here in England. This occaſioned great 
clamour in France; and that court, by way of re- 
taliation, laid an embargo upon the Engliſh mer- 
chant ſhips and goods in their harbours ; but in a 
ſhort time matters were compromiſed, and the 
Engliſh ſhips were ſent home : thus affairs re- 
mained upon a pacific footing for ſome time. Bur, 
towards the end of this year, the king, upon ſome 
diſguſt againſt the queen's chaplains and domeſtics, 
diſmiſſed them all, after paying them their wages 
and ſalaries. The king of France, highly reſent- 
ing this breach of the marriage articles, fined on 
all the merchant ſhips which lay in the river of 
Bourdeaux ; and the Engliſh miniſtry laid hold of 
this event to engage Charles in a war with France, 
at a time they were ſenſible he hardly knew how 
to continue that he had begun againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, The duke de Soubile, and Mr. St. 
Blancard, a gentleman of Languedoc, came over 
to England in the beginning of the following year, 
to manage this affair, and to engage Charles to 
aſſiſt the Rochellers with a fleet, who were now 
threatened with a ſiege. 

It was not till the month of May that this fleet 
was fitted out: and now every thing was made 
ready for the expedition, it required no little art 
to draw up a declaration of war againſt France: 
which * . was, however, at laſt, iſſued; 
and imported in ſubſtance, That the houſe of 
Auſtria (conſpiring the ruin of all thoſe of the re- 
formed religion throughout Chriſtendom, as he 
ſaid plainly appeared in the affairs of Germany) 
had ſuch an influence upon the council of France, 
as to prevail with them to obſtruct the ſending of 
the count of Mansfeldt's army, contrary to pro- 
miſe, with whom the French ſhould have joined 


forces, for the relief of the Palatinate and the Ger- 
man princes; which failure of performance in 
them proved the ruin of that army, the greateſt 
part whereof periſhed, and was, by conſequence, 
the loſs of the whole proteſtant party in W 
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His majeſty farther declared, that having, by 
his mediation, prevailed for a peace between the 
French king and his proteſtant ſubjects, and en- 
gaged his word that the proteſtants ſhould obſerve 
the articles of agreement; nevertheleis, the king 
of France, contrary to the ſaid articles of agree- 
ment, blocked up their towns, garriſons, and torts, 
and had committed many ſpoils upon them, when 
they had done nothing in violation of the edict of 
peace. And that the king of France had com- 
mitted an example of great injuſtice, in full peace 
to ſeize upon one hundred and twenty Engliſh 
ſhips, with all their merchandize and artillery : 
for which reaſons, the king was refolved to ſend a 
powerful army and navy to require ſatisfaction.“ 

The command of the fleet was then given to 
the duke of Buckingham, by whoſe inſtigation 
the rupture with France had been reſolved upon : 
however, in his commiſſion, no mention was made 
of France, but that the expedition was intended 
for the relief and reſtoration of the king of Bohe- 
mia and his family; and that the fleet was to be 
employed as well by way of offence as defence, 
as ſhould be moſt conducive to the ſervice of the 
faid prince; which plainly ſhews its true deſtina- 
tion was to be a ſecret. 

Fhis fleet, conſiſting of above an hundred ſhips, 
having on board ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, failed 
from Portſmouth the ſeventh of June, 1627, and 
on the twentieth of July appeared before Ro- 
chelle. At the duke's approach, the Rochellers 
ſhut their gates, for fear of a ſurprize, as having 
no notice an Engliſh fleet was to come fo near 
them. Preſently after arrived the duke de Sou- 
biſe, with Sir William Becher, who told them, 
from the duke of Buckingham, that the king of 
England, out of compaſſion to their ſufferings, 
had ſent a fleet and army to their aſſiſtance; and if 
they refuſed his aid, he declared he was fully quit 
of his engagements of honour and conſcience for 
their rehet. The mayor replied, in the name of 
the inhabitants, that they moſt humbly thanked 
his majeſty for his care of them, but being in 
ſtrict union with all the reſt of the proteſtants in 
that kingdom, they could not receive into the city 
the offered ſuccours, without conſulting their 
friends, and without the previous conſent of the 
whole body of the Huguenots. The duke of Buck- 
ingham, finding by this anſwer it would be dif- 
ficult to get his troops into Rochelle, directed his 
Courſe to the iſland of Rhé, where Foiras com- 
manded ; who, at firſt, endeavoured to hinder 
the landing of the Engliſh troops; bur, his forces 
being few, he was obliged to retreat to his citadel 
of St. Martin's, which was in a gcod ſtate of de- 
fence. Had the duke underſtood the art of war, 
he would, without loſing a moment, have march- 
ed to the fort, and by that means prevented Foi- 
ras from getting his proviſions ; but he ſpent ſo 
much time in landing his men, and in preparing to 
march, that Foiras had leiſure to get a large 
quantity of proviſions and ammunition into the 
place. At laſt the duke marched to St. Martin's, 
and beſieged it in form, but with very little ſuc- 
ceſs; for Foiras, being a man of more expe- 
rience than his antagoniſt, found means to keep 
him employed in the ſiege till November; he 
then ſent the king word he ſhould be maſter of it 
in eight days. Mean while, the French king, who 
had not expected this invaſion, ordered his troops 
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ro march with all expedition towards the ſea, and 
came in perſon to haſten the relief of the iſland of 
Rhe, When every thing was ready, count Schom. 
berg paſſed into the iſle at the head of fix or ſeven 
thouſand men, without any oppoſition from the 
Engliſh fleet, and immediately marched to St 
Martin's; the ſiege whereof the duke of Buck. 
ingham raiſed with precipitation, being vigorouſly 
puſhed by the French to the ſea-fide ; and it was 
with great difficulty that he re-embarked the re. 
mainder of his troops. Thus ended the expedi- 
tion to the Iſle of Rhe, in which it is ſaid near 
five thouſand men periſhed, and amongſt the reſt 
major-general Burroughs, the beſt officer in Eng- 
land. 

The ſhameful miſcarriage of this expedition 
contributed {till farther to inflame the ill humour 
of the people. Their liberties they believed were 
deſtroyed, illegal taxes impoſed, their commerce 
which had luffered extremely by the Spaniards, 
was in a manner ruined by the French war; all 
theſe misfortunes were imputed to the obſtinacy 
of Charles, in following the counſels of Bucking- 
ham; a man, who neither by his birth, age, ſer- 
vices, or merit, appeared to have any title to that 
unbounded authority which he now poſſeſſed, 

It will readily be imagined, that neither the 
king or the duke were deſirous of convoking a 
parliament, while the tide of popular diſcontent 
ran ſo rapidly againſt them; but, totally unable 
to procure the means of executing the other mili- 
tary operations they had .in view without a con- 
ſiderable aid of money, neceſſity compelled them 
to have recourſe to that diſagreeable expedient; 
and it was at length reſolved that Buckingham 
ſhould be the firſt perſon to propoſe in council the 
aſſembling a new parliament; as it was hoped 
that by this popular act he might be excuſed and 
pardoned former offences, and regain ſome part 
of his loſt credit with the nation. His advice 
was followed; and the duke having acted his part, 
the parliament was ſummoned, by the unanimous 
reſolution of the council, to meet on the ſeven- 
teenth of March following. Immediately after, 
warrants were ſent to all parts, to releaſe the gen- 
tlemen who had been impriſoned for the affair of 
the loan- money; and the king had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee almoſt all of them, to the amount of 
twenty. ſeven, choſen to ſerve as repreſentatives in 
the enſuing parliament. Writs of ſummons were 
alſo ſent to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
been confined to his country-houſe for refuſing to 
licenſe Sibthorpe's ſermons, and to Williams, biſhop | 
of Lincoln, late lord-keeper, who was priſoner in 
the Tower for having oppoſed the court mea- 
ſures ; and every thing was done that could be 
deviſed, to bring the great aſſembly of the nation 
together in good humour, 

The two houſes being met on the ſeventeenth of 
March, 1628, were addreiſed by Charles in 2 
ſpeech, in which he pathetically ſets forth the ne- 
ceſſities of the times, and requires the aſſiſtance of 
his parliament z but, with the ſame breath, he 
moſt impoliticly uſes the following expreſſions : 
« Every man muſt now do according to his con- 
ſcience; wherefore if you {which God forbid) 
ſhould not do your duties, in contributing what 
the ſtate at this time needs, I muſt, in diſcharge 
of my conſcience, uſe thoſe other means God bath 
put into my hands, to fave that which the _ 
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of particular men may otherwiſe hazard to loſe. 
Take not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn to 
threaten any but my equals, but as an admoni- 
tion from him, who by nature and duty has moſt 
care of your preſervation and proſperity.” 

When Charles had ended his ſpeech, the lord- 
keeper began a long harangue upon the ſtate of 
affairs in Europe, ſetting forth the dangerous 
wer of the houſe of Auſtria, and the motives 
(which the reader has already ſeen in the declara- 
tion of war) of England's interpoſing between the 
French king and his proteſtant ſubjects. Having 
expatiated on thoſe matters, he concludes his 
ſpeech thus; * his majeſty, as he has told you, 
hath choſe this way of parliamentary ſupplies, not 
as the only way, but as the fitteſt ; not becauſe 
he is deſtitute of others, but becauſe it is moſt 
agreeable to the goodneſs of his own gracious diſ- 
poſition, and to the deſire and will of his people: 
it this be deferred, neceſſity, and the ſword of the 
enemy, may make way to the other. Remember 
his majeſty's admonition; I ſay, remember it,” 

Theſe two ſpeeches need no comment, ſince 
they plainly ſpeak both the king's principles con- 
cerning the uſe of parliaments, and his intention 
in caſe he received not from the preſent parliament 
the ſatisfaction he expected; but, notwithſtanding 
the provocation this great aſſembly received from 
this manner of treating it, the commons reſolved 
to proceed with the utmoſt calmneſs and mode- 
ration, in redreſſing the grievances of the public, 
in reſtraining the exercile of arbitrary power, in 
fixing the limits of the royal prerogative, and in 
aſſerting the rights and privileges of the people. 

But before they entered into debate, the two 
houſes petitioned the king for a faſt, which being 
over, the commons proceeded to buſineſs; when 
it ſoon appeared with what ſpirit they were met; 
tor in ſettling the proper committees for the dil- 
patch of buſineſs, great complaints were made 
concerning the influence of the deputy- lieutenants 
and ſome juſtices of the peace, particularly in 
Cornwall, in violating the freedom of elections by 
quartering ſoldiers, and other oppreſſions, upon 
electors who oppoſed the court: they then ordered 
all their members to lay before the houſe the names 
of the popiſh recuſants within their ſeveral pro- 
vinces of repreſentation ; and reſolved to proceed 
upon the king's ſ:-pply, but ſo as it ſhould go hand 
in hand with the redreſs of grievances. The chief 
ſpeakers upon this important debate were fir Fran- 
cis Seymour, ſir Thomas Wentworth (afterwards 
the famous earl of Strafford), fir Benjamin Rud- 
yard, fir Edward Coke, Mr. Cromwell, fir Hum- 
phrey May, and Mr. ſecretary Cook; which two 
laſt were for poſtponing the redreſs of grievances, 
and immediately granting the ſupply. It would 
ſwell this work too much was I to inſert all that 
was ſaid on this great occaſion; it will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that the ſpeeches made by the gen- 
tlemen of the oppoſition are perhaps the fineſt ex- 
tant in any language, and may be found in a col- 
lection intitled, “The Sovereign's Preſervative 
and the Subjects Privilege,” printed in 1657, to 
which Mr. Ruſhworth has been greatly obliged, 
and has copied from it great part of his Collection: 
it is from them that the Engliſh reader can collect 
the trueſt notion of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
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In the courſe of theſe debates, it was found that 
when ſir John Hevingham, and ſome other gen- 
tlemen, impriſoned on the ſubject of the loan, 
brought their Habeas corpus, they were, notwith- 
ſtanding, remanded back to priſon, upon this 
principle, laid down by the attorney- general, that 
perſons committed by the king and council, were 
never bailed till his majeſty's pleaſure was firſt 
known. This produced many long and warm de- 
bates upon the liberty of the ſubject; and on the 
third of April, the following reſolution appears 
entered upon the Journals: 

« Firſt, Reſolved upon queſtion, that no free- 
man ought to be committed or detained in pri- 
ſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, by the command of 
the king or the privy-council, or any other, ualeſs 
ſome cauſe of the commitment, detainer, or re- 
ſtraint, be expreſſed, for which, by law, he ought 
to be committed, detained, or reſtrained :' with- 
out one negative, | 

„ Secondly, Reſolved upon queſtion, that the 
writ of Habeas corpus may not be denied, but 
ought to be granted to every man that is com- 
mitted or detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrain- 
ed, though it be by the command of the king, 
the privy-council, or any other, he praying the 
lame: without one negative. 3 

6 Thirdly, Reſolved upon queſtion, that if a 
freeman be committed or detained in priſon, or 
otherwiſe reſtrained, by the command of the king, 
the privy- council, or any other, no cauſe of com- 
mitment, detainder, or reſtraint, being expreſſed, 
for which, by law, he ought to be committed, de- 
tained, or reſtrained, and the ſame being returned 
upon a Habeas corpus granted for the ſame party, 
that the man ought to be delivered or bailed: with- 
out one negative. | 
Fourthly, Reſolved upon queſtion, that the an- 
cient and undoubted right of every freeman is, 
that he hath a full and abſolute property in his 
goods and eſtate, and that no tax, tallage, loan, 
benevolence, or other like charge, ought to be 
commanded or levied by the king, or any of his 
miniſters, without common aſſent by act of par- 
liament : agreed, nemine contradicente.“ 

While theſe diſpoſitions were making by the 
commons to defend their civil and perſonal liber- 
ties, they were equally zealous concerning reli- 
gion, and both houſes preſented a petition to his 
majeſty on the thirty-firſt of May, againſt recu- 
ſants; who was pleaſed to return for anſwer, 
That he recommended to them to think of a law 
againſt popery; and aſſures his parliament, that 
the lenity hitherto ſhewn to the Engliſh papiſts, 
was only with a view to procure ſuitable advan- 
tages to Engliſh proteſtants in popiſh countries, 
in which expectation he had been deceived; and 
promiſes, that unleſs he ſaw better fruits for the 
future, he would execute the laws againſt the pa- 
piſts to a greater degree of ſeverity than was craved 
in that petition.” This anſwer ſo pleaſed the com- 
mons, that they forthwith proceeded to the buſi- 
neſs of the ſupply ; and in order to convince his 
majeſty that they were ſufficiently diſpoſed to re- 
lieve his neceſſities, provided he would gratify 
them in their juſt demands, they voted him no 
leſs than five entire ſubſidies ; whereof when ſecre- 
tary Cook informed the king, Charles aſked him 
by how many voices it had been carried, By one,“ 


replied the ſecretary; at which perceiving theking 
6R change 
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change countenance, Sir, added he, your ma- 
jeſty hath herein the greater cauſe to rejoice, for 
the houſe was ſo unanimous as to make but one 
voice ;” at which the king was exceedingly pleaſed; 
and charged the ſecretary to tell the houſe, in his 
name, that he would deny them nothing of their 
liberties which any of his predeceffors had granted.” 
The ſupply, however, thus voted, was not yet 
paſſed into a law; and the commons determined 
to employ the interval in providing ſome barrier 
to their rights and liberties; forced loans, bene- 
volences, taxes without conſent of parliament, 
arbitrary impriſonments, billeting ſoldiers, and 
martial law, which were the chiet grievances the 
nation complained of, and againſt which a per- 
manent remedy was to be provided by ſome act 
that was to receive the ſanction of the whole legiſ- 
lature, On the fourth of April therefore, the com- 
mons reſolved to deſire a conference with the lords, 
concerning certain ancient and fundamental liber- 
ties of England; and four members, each of whom 
was to chuſe two aſſiſtants, were appointed to ma- 
nage the conference. The managers were ſir Dud- 
ly Diggs, who choſe for his affiſtants fir Benjamin 
Rudyard and Mr. Pym; Sir Edward Coke, who 
made choice- of Mr. Rolles and Mr. Hackwill to 
aſſiſt him; Mr. Selden, whoſe aſſiſtants were Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Whitby ; and Mr. Littleton, 
who had with him Sir Robert Philips and Mr. 
Charles Jones. Thus the management of this 
conference, which may be ſaid to be deciſive of 
the laws and liberties of England, was committed 
to men of as much ſpirit and learning as ever the 
nation produced. 
The king was no ſooner informed of the inten- 
tion of the commons than he employed every ex- 
dient in order to divert them from their pur- 
ole ; and all the time the conference was depend- 
ing, endeavoured to amuſe them by repeated 
meſſages, begging them to leave off — of 
grievances, and to proceed upon the ſupplies; 
promiſing, upon his royal word, that they ſhould 
then receive all due ſatisfaction. 
the reader, ſhowtd I repeat the particulars of all 
thoſe meſſages which the commons received, with 
a ſeeming deference to the king's perſon, but with 
a manifeſt contempt of his menaces, and an invin- 
cible diſtruſt of his promiſes. The peers, who, 
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„ 


though during the whole of theſe violent ſtrug- 


gles they aſſumed in the main a laudable impar- 


tiality, were yet, as is natural, ſome what preju- 


diced in favour of monarchy, began to apprehend 
that the commons would go too far in their pro- 
jected reform, and therefore recommended to 
them to conſider of his majeſty's aſſurances, and 
depend upon them: this occaſioned ſeveral de- 
bates, and many arguments were urged on both 
ſides of the queſtion; but ſir Thomas Wentworth 
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reconciled all parties, by ſaying, Th 

houſe of commons, ſo far as —— — * 
had greater confidence than the preſent in the 
goodneſs of their ſovereign: but we are all a g 
bitious, ſaid he, that his majeſty's goodneſs ſhoula 
deſcend to poſterity, and we are accountable for 
public truſt. There hath been a public violation 
of the laws, by the king's miniſters ; and nothing 
can ſatisfy the nation, but a public reparation 
Our deſire to ſecure the ſubjects right by bill, will 
carry us no farther than what is contained in for. 
mer laws, with ſome modeſt proviſion for inſtruc. 
tion, performance, and execution.” Theſe ſeq. 
timents were ſo agreeable to the whole houſe, that 
the ſecretary was deſired to conlider them as an 
anſwer to his meſſage. And now the commons 
went upon two petitions for the king, one againſt 
billeting of ſoldiers, and the other, the famous 
Petition of Rights, which was the reſult of all 
the conferences they had held with the lords upon 


the point of perſonal liberty. As the ſubſidy. bill 


was not yet paſſed, Charles was greatly perple 

how ta behave ; but he was at Eſt —— 
ceive the petition concerning billeting of ſoldiers, 
which was drawn up in very ſtrong and affecting 
terms, complaining of the miſeries which the 
kingdom ſuffered by the ſubjects being obliged to 
lodge and maintain ſuch numbers of diſſolutę fel. 
lows. Charles could not help expreſſing his dif. 
content in pretty ſtrong terms, upon their preſent- 
ing this petition; and, inſtead of anſwering it, he 
exhorted them to proceed, without loſs of time, 
upon the ſupplies. Their obſtinacy increaſed in 
proportion to his impatience : they determined not 
to gratify the king till he had done them juſtice ; 
and the Petition of Right being by this time finiſh- 
ed, they ſent it up to the lords for their peruſal 
and concurrence. The upper-houſe, for reaſons [ 
have already given, deſirous to abate the over-zeal 
of the commons, propoſed the plan of a remon- 
ſtrance more moderate, which they recommended 
to their conſideration; but the lower-houſe was by 
no means ſatisfied with this plan, which they aſ- 
ſerted would leave their liberties in a ſtill more 
precarious ſituation than at preſent, and therefore 
abſolutely rejected it; but not without giving the 
lords ample and ſatisfactory reaſons for ſo doing: 
and all obſtacles being finally removed, the Pe- 
tition of Right paſſed the commons, and was ſent 
up to the lords for their approbation, who imme- 
diately paſſed the ſame, without any material al- 
teration. This petition, which may be called the 
ſecond Great Charter of England, is of ſo great 
importance, and forms ſo eſſential a part of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that we ſhould deem our. 
ſelves inexcuſable ſhould we deny our readers the 
ſatisfaction of peruſing it at full length, which they 


may do in the ſubjoined note “. 1 
T 


This petition, as agreed to by both houſes, ſtood as fol- 


lows. . 

I. Humbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the king, the 
lords ſpiritual and tem and commons in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, that whereas it is declared and enacted, by a ſtatute 


made in the reign of king Edward I. commonly called “ Sta- 


tutum de Tallagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid 
ſhall be laid or levied by the king, or his heirs in this realm, 
without the good-will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
earls, barons, knights, burgeffes, and other the freemen of the 
commonaky of this realm: and, by authority of parliament 


held in the twenty-fifth year of king Edward III. it 15 declared | 


and enacted, that, from henceforth, no perſon ſhould be com- 

led to make any loans to the king againſt his will, becaule 
uch loans were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land: 
and, by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that none 
ſhall be charged with any charge or impoſition called a bene- 
volence, or by ſuch like charge: by which the ſtatutes betore- 
mentioned, and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
_w ſubjects have inberited this freedom, that they ſhould not 

compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or 
like charge, not ſet by common conſent in parliament. 

II. Yet, nevertheleſs, of late, divers commiſſions directed 
to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, with 8 
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The petition was delivered on the twenty-eighth | new matter, This was occaſioned by the com- 
of May, and on the ſecond of June the king gave | mons vigouroully proſecuting Dr, Manwaring, a fa- 
the following anſwer :. »The king willeth, that | vourite of the king's, whom they obliged to make 
right be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of | an abje&t ſubmiſſion, and recant the deteſtable 
the realm; and that the ſtatutes be put in due ex- doctrines of abſolute power and non: reſiſtance, 
ecution, that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to com- which he had preached up“: but more particularly 

lain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to their | by a motion made in the houſe by ſir Edward Coke, 
uſt rights and liberties, to the performance where- | for impeaching the duke of Buckingham as the 
of he holds himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, | author of many of thoſe grievances under which 
as of his prerogative.” This anſwer proved very | the nation laboured. The commons, enraged at 
unſatisfactory to the parliament, for, on the ſeventh | this meſſage from the king, which they looked 
of June, after great debates in both houſes, the | upon as preſcribing to them their method of pro- 
lords deſired a conference with the commons, and | ceeding, immediately fell in with fir Edward's mo- 
it was agreed that they ſhould join together in a | tion, and the matter was carried on ſo warmly, tha 
tition to his majeſty, * for a clear and ſatisfactory | a remonſtrance was almoſt finiſhed againſt the 
anſwer to the Petition of Right, in full parliament.” | duke, when Charles, apprized of the ſtorm that 
While theſe debates ſubſiſted, another meſſage | threatened his favourite, reſolved, if poſſible, to 
came to the commons, acquainting them, that his | divert it by gratifying their wiſhes with regard to 
majeſty deſigned in a few days to put an end to | the Petition of Right. Ne on the ſe⸗ 
the ſeſſion, and preſſing them not to enter on any venth of June, he came to the houſe of peers, anc 


have iſſued ; by means whereof your people have been in divers | by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is agreeable to martial 
laces aſſembled and required to lend certain ſums of money un- | law, and as is uſed in armies in the time of war, to proceed 
to your majeſty ; and many of them, upon their refuſal ſo to do, | to the trial and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and them to 
have had an oath adminiſtered unto them, not warrantable by | cauſe to be executed and put to death, according to law 
the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have been conſtrained to | martial. , 
become bound to make appearance and give attendance before | VIII. By pretext whereof, ſome of your majeſty's ſubjects 
ur privy-council, and in other places; and others of them | have been, by ſome of the {aid commiſſioners, put to death? 
— been, therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry other | when and where, if, by the Jaws and ſtatutes of the land, they 
ways moleſted and diſquieted: and divers other charges have | had deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alſo they 
been laid and levied upon your people, in ſeveral counties, by | might, and by no other ought, to have been judged and exe- 
lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commiſſioners for muſters, cute d. S | 4 
juſtices of peace, andwthers, by command or direction from | IX, And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof 
your majeſty, or your privy-council, againſt the laws and free | claiming; exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhment due to them 
cuſtoms of this realm. | by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, by reaſon-that di- 

III. And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called “ The Great vers of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly re- 
Charter of the Liberties of England,” it is declared and enacted, | fuſed or forborn to eed againſt ſuch offenders, accordi 
that no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized of | to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid 
his freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be out-lawed or | ficers were puniſhable only by martial law, and by ug 
exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the lawtul judg of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid: which commiſſions, and 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land. other of like nature, are, wholly and directly contrary to the 

IV. And in the eight-and-twentieth year of the reign of king | ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your realm. L 
Edward III. it was declared and enacted, by authority of par- | X. They, therefore, humbly pray your moſt excellent m. 
liament, that no man, of what eſtate or condition ſoever that | jeſty, that no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield an 
he be, ſhould be put out of his land or tenement, nor taken, | gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, without 
nor impriſoned, nor difinherited, nor put to death, without be- | commoa conſent by act of parliament: and that none be 
ing brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. called to make an anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to give attend- 

V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenour of the ſaid ſtatutes, and | ance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted con- 
others the good laws and ftatutes of your rea'm, to that end | cerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof : and that no freeman, 
provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned | in any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, be impriſoned or 
without any cauſe ſhewed: and when for their deliverance, | detained : and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to remove 
they were brought before a juftice, by your majeſty's writs | the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your people may not 
of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court | be fo burthened in time to come: and that the aforeſaid com- 
ſhould order, and their keepers commanded to certify the cauſes | miſſions, for proceeding by martial law, be revoked and an- 
of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but that they were nulled: and that, hereafter, no commiſſions, of like nature, 
detained by your majeſty's ſpecial command, fignified by the | may ifſue forth to any 3 or perſons whatſoever, to be exe - 
lords of your privy-conncil, and yet, were returned back to | cu ed as aforeſaid; leſt, by colour of them, any of your ma- 
their ſeveral priſons, without being charged with any thing to | jeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, or put to death, contrary to the 
which they might make anſwer according to law. laws and franchiſe of the land, 

VI. And whereas of late, great companies of ſoldiers and XI. All which they muſt humbly pray of your moſt excel- 
mariners have been diſperſed into divers counties of the | lent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, according to the 
realm, and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have been com- | laws and ſtatutes of this realm : and that your majeſty would 
pelled to receive them into their houſes, and there to ſuffer | alſo vouchſafe to declare, that the awards, doings, and pro- 
them to ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, | ceedings, to the prejudice of your people in any of the pre- 
and to the great grievance and vexation of the pedple. miſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſequence or exam- 

VII, And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the five- | ple: and that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, 
and-twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. it is de- | for the further comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare 
clared and euacted, that no man ſhould be fore judged of life | your royal will and pleaſure, that, in the things aforeſaid, all 
or limb, againſt the form of the Great Charter and the law of | your officers aud miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the laws 
the land; and by the ſaid Great Charter, and other the laws | and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your 
and ſlatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to | majeſty, and the proſperity of this kingdom. Stat. 4 Car. L 
death, but by the laws eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either | cap. xiv. 
by the cuſtoms of this realm or by acts of parliament; and | * Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which appeared, 
whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted from | enquiry, to have been printed by the ſpecial command of his 
the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflited by | majeſty; and, when examined, it was found to contain doc- 
the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: nevertheleſs, of late, | trines deſtructive of all civil liberty. It was there affirmed, 
divers commiſſions, under your majeſty's great-ſeal, have iſſued that though property was commonly lodged in the hands of 
forth, by which certain perſons have been aſſigned gnd ap- | the ſubje& ; yet, upon any urgent neceſſity, all property was 
pointed commiſſioners, with power and authority to proceed | transferred to the king; that the ſovereign might impoſe 
Within the land, according to the juſtice of martial law, | taxes without conſent of parliament ; and that the divine law 
againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſſdlute perſons | enjoined compliance with every demand, however unjuſt, , 
joining with them, as ſhould commit any murder, robbery, | which the prince ſhouid think proper to make upon the 
elony, mutiny, or outrage or miſde m eancry/hatſcever, and | people,” 
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pronoun ing the uſual form of words, “ Soit 
droit fait comme il eſt deſire--Ler it be law, 
as deſired,” gave full ſanction and authority to the 
petition. 
* This conceſſion was received with loud acclama- 
tions and public rejoicings; and the commons 
could no longer delay the bill of ſubſidies, which 
was immediately paſſed ; but their ill humour did 
not abate: though they had granted the king this 
aid, yet they ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, 
which, they imagined, would enſure the ſucceſs of 
all their applications. Tonnage and poundage 
had not yet been granted by parliament; and the 
commons had artfully concealed their intention of 
attacking that branch of revenue, till the royal aſ- 
ſent had been given to the Petition of Right, which 
- they juſtly conſidered as of the utmoſt importance. 
They then boldly affirmed, that the levying ton- 
nage and poundage without conſent of parliament, 
was an evident violation of all the ancient privileges 
of the people; and they propoſed to preſent a re- 
monſtrance to that purpoſe. They next reſumed 
their cenſure of Buckingham's conduct, againſt 
whom they had conceived the moſt implacable 
hatred, and drew up a remonſtrance of ſeveral late 
miſcarriages. in the government, in the concluſion 
whereof they aſſerted, © the excluſſive power of 
the ſaid duke, and the abuſe of that power, to be 
the principal cauſe of all the evils and dangers 
therein maintained; and therefore they humbly fab. 
mitted it to his majefty's wiſdom, whether it can 
be ſafe for himſelf, or for his kingdom, that fo 
reat power, both by ſea and land, as, reſts in 
220 ſnould be truſted in the hands of any one ſub- 
whatſoever.“ 
On the ſeventeenth of June this addreſs was pre- 
ſented to the king, with the bill of ſubſidies, ar the 
Banqueting-houſe, at Whitehall, who received it 
with the moſt ſenſible chagrin, and afterwards 
gave the lower-houſe to underſtand, that he would 
rtly put an end to the ſeſſion. The commons 
hereupon ſet about putting the finiſhing hand to the 
remonſtrance againtt tonnage and poundage. Great 
was the indignation of Charles, when he heard 
of this remonſtrance; and well knowing, by ex- 
perience, what effects it would have, if completed 
by the commons and rejected by him, he reſolved 
to cut the ſeſſion ſhort before it could be perfected : 
-he therefore, on the twenty-ſecond of June, while 
the remonſtrance was reading in the lower houſe, 
ſuddenly came to the houſe of peers, and ſending 
for the commons, prorogued the ſeſſion to the 
-rwentieth of October. On this occaſion he addreſſed 
himſelf to both houſes in the following ſpeech. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« It may ſeem ſtrange that I come ſo ſuddenly 
to end this ſeſſion, therefore, before I give my aſ- 
ſent to the bills, I will tell you the cauſe (though 
I muſt avow I owe an account of my actions to none 
but God alone.) It is known to every one, that 
- awhile ago the houſe of commons gave me a remon- 
ſtance; r acceptable every man may judge, and 
for the merit of it I will not call that in queſton, for 
I am ſure no wiſe man can juſtify it. Now, ſince 

I am certainly informed that a ſecond remonſtrance 
is preparing for me, to take away my profit of 
tonnage and poundage (one of the chief mainte- 
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as they afterwards were, to the deluging their 
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| nances of the crown), by alleging that I have give 
away my right thereof by my anlwer to your — 
tion. | 

* This is ſo prejudicial to me, as I am forced to 
end this ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant ir. 
being willing not to receive any more remonſtrances 
to which I muſt give an harſh antwer, 

« And fince I fee that even the houſe of com. 
mons begins already to make falſe conſtructions of 
what J granted in your petition; leſt it be worſe 
interpreted in the country, I now make a declarz. 
tion concerning the true intent thereof, 

„The profeſſions of both houſes in the time of 
hammering this petition, was no ways to trench 
upon my prerogative, ſaying, they had neither in- 
tention nor power to hurt it. 

* Therefore it mult needs be conceived, that! 
have granted no new, but only confirmed the an. 
cient liberties of my ſubjects; yer, to ſhew the 
clearneſs of my intentions, that I neither repent 
nor mean to recede from any thing I have promiſed 
you, I do here declare, that thoſe things which 
have been done, whereby men had cauſe to ſuſpe& 
the liberty of the ſubject to be trenched upon 
(which indeed was the true and firſt ground of their 
petition), ſhall not hereafter be drawn into example 
for prejudice, and in time to come (on the word of 2 
king) you ſhall not have the like cauſe to complain. 

But as for tonnage and poundage, it is a thing 
I cannot want, and was never intended by you to 
aſk, never meant (I am lure) by me to grant. To 
conclude : I command you all that are here, to 
take notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to 
be the true meaning of what I granted you in your 
petition z but eſpecially you, my lords the judyes, 
for to you only, under me, belongs the interpreta- 
tion of the laws; for none of the houſes of parlia- 
ment, either joint or ſeparate (what new doctrine 
ſoever may be raiſed), have any power either to 
make or declare a law without my conſent.” 


The reader of himſelf will be apt enough to 
makerefle&tions upon the infatuation which poſſeſſed 
both the king and commons in the latter part of 
this ſeſſion. If, on one hand, Charles has been 
taxed with a deſign to render himſelf abſolute, it 
mult likewiſe be owned that the leaders in the par- 
liament ſeemed bent upon infringing and reducing 
his undoubted prerogative. His confirmation of 
their rights and privileges was ſo well received in 
all parts of the kingdom, that the violent party 
began to fear the king would become popular; 
they therefore reſolved, in drawing up the remon- 
ſtrance, to inſert in it every ſhadow or ſuſpicion of 
a grievance, which might help to inſpire the ſub- 
ject with an hatred and contempt of the ſovereign. 
In ſhort, I can by no means think the commons are 
to be juſtified in preſſing their remonſtrances before 
they ſaw ſome freſh invaſion of their national liberty, 
or ſome freſh abuſes of regal power, on which they 
could ground their proceedings. Poſſibly Charles, 
upon ſuch forbearance of the commons, might 
have followed his too great propenſity to arbntary 
rule, and have given them cauſe of complaint; 
but I am inclined to believe, that had they for- 
borne theſe remonſtrances, they would then have 
left all the blame with Charles, nor would the pub- 
lic have been ſo much divided in their ſentiments, 
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country with the blood of her own ſons and the ut- 
ter overthrow of the conſtitution, 

Rochelle had been for ſome time * by 
the French; and it appeared, by cardinal Riche- 
lieu's taking the conduct of it upon himſelf, that he 
intended to exterminate the Huguenots, whoſe 
whole dependance lay now upon Charles. In May, 
this year, the preſence of Buckingham being ne- 
ceſſary in parhament, at. the preſſing inſtances of 
the duke of Soubiſe, and deputies ſcat from 
Rochelle, the earl of Denbigh was diſpatched, with 
a fleet, to the relief of this place; but neglecting 
to attack the French fleet, had returned with diſ- 
honour. In order to wipe out this ſtain, the duke 
of Buckingham reſolved to take the command up- 
on himſelf, and repaired to Portſmouth, where the 
fleet and forces were rendeʒ vouſed: but before he 
could ſer out on his expedition, he met with that 
fate from the hand of an aſſaſſin, which, had he 
ſurvived much longer, he would probably have 
ſuffered from the general reſentment of the nation. 
This aſſaſſin was John Felton, a gentleman by 
birth, who had been a lieutenant of infantry, and 
diſappointed in his expectation of a captain's com- 
miſſion, which Buckingham had beſtowed upon 
another. This man was a fanatic in religion, and 
in this caſe his revenge ſeems to have co-oporated 
with his enthuſiaſim, The duke was walking with 
ſir Thomas Fryer, through an entry, from one a- 

artment to another, when Felton, coming be- 
find him, ſtabbed him with a knife, which he left 
ſticking in the wound; Buckingham exclaimed, 
« The villain hath killed me!“ and, pulling out 
the knife, dropped down and died on the floor. 

The aſſaſſin might have eſcaped, but ſeemed to 
glory in his crime, and ſurrendered himſelf immedi- 
ately to juſtice. , , n 3.4 in 
Charles was at a gentleman's ſeat, within four 
miles of Portſmouth (whither he had come, by his 
preſence to haſten the preparations) when bis fa- 
vourite was killed, and he received the news of it 
while he was at church; but he was fo intent in 
his devotions, that no diſcompoſure appeared in his 
action, nor alteration in his countenance, till the 
ſervice was over, when he threw himſelf on his bed, 
and poured forth a flood of tears, and the moſt pal- 
ſionate expreſſions, for the memory of his beloved 
Buckingham, whom he always cheriſhed, and ſhew- 
ed his regard for, by a noble train of munificent 
acts towards his widow and family. When the 
firſt tranſports of grief were a little ſubſided, he 
ſent Dr. Hutchenſon, one of his chaplains in ordi- 
nary, to try if he could learn from the aſſaſſin by 
what inducement. he had committed the horrid 
fact. Felton ſtrenuouſly denied his having been 
_ with by any one for that purpoſe; declaring 
is only motive to have been, that the duke had 


— 


been declared an enemy to the common - wealth in | 


the late remonſtrarices tendered to the king by the 
parliament; and this he perſiſted in, both at the 
time of his examination before the lotds of the 
council and at his execution: that which excited 
this wretch to ſo horrid a murder, ſeems likewiſe 
to have influenced the people in general, who re- 
Joiced at the death of the duke as of the greateſt 
enemy of their country. 

Thus in the flower of life, being but thirty-ſix 
years of age, fell George Villers, duke of Bucking- 
bam, whoſe riſe was ſudden, his promotions rapid, 
and his end untimely. Notwichſtanding the load 
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of public cenſure heaped upon this great favourite 
and miniſter, there appears good reaſons to induce 
us fo believe that he meant well to both his maſter 
and his country; and that his chief misfortunes pro- 
ceeded from jealouſy in others, who thought the 
great and extenſive power he enjoyed dangerous to 
the rights of a free people. It is poſſible, if he 
had lived a few years longer, he might have ſeen 
through the temptations of greatneſs, and. have 
proved as great a pillar of this ſtate as any that ever 
went before him. He was of a moſt noble and 
generous diſpoſition : he ſeldom ſtudied to conceal 
his reſentments, either of love or hatred; in the 
former he was immoderate, in the latter he was not 
ſanguinary; but once offended, he never could 
forget: his courage was great, but it ſometimes 
tranſported him too far, for if he had a little yielded 
to the times, and withdrawn from thoſe ſtorms he 
could neither prevent nor allay, he might perhaps 
have found a milder fate. | 
The fatal event of the duke's death, which hap- 
pened on the twenty · third of Auguſt, proved little 
or no obſtacle to the proceedings of the fleet; the 
next day the command of the expedition was given 
to the earl of Lindſey; and they ſet ſail from Portſ- 
mouth on the eighth of September ; but by this 
time cardinal Richelieu had finiſhed his famous 
Digue, or mote, which entirely blockaded Ro- 
chelle; and the Engliſh fleet being unable to force 
the barricadoe, or gain entrance into the harbour, 
were obliged to return without effecting any thing 
for the relief of the beſieged, who, unable to 
hold out any longer, threw their gates open to the 
cardinal's army... , ,, - #4 | 
IT be ill humour this diſgtaceful expedition threw 
the nation into, made Charles think it imptoper to 
let the parliament meet according to their adjourn- 
ment, in the month of October this year, and there- 
fore he farther prorogued that aſſembly to the 
twentieth of January following; and in the mean 
time archbiſhop: Abbot was admitted to kiſs the 
king's hand, and commanded not to fail of his at- 
tendance at the council table; which was done at 


this conjuncture to moderate the heats of certain 


eccleſiaſtics who made great diſturbance in the 
church by their ſcholaſtical controverſies concern- 
ing free-will, predeſtination, and the like. Both 
parties were countenanced by ſeveral biſhops, and 
each of them would inſiſt on their opinion being the 
true doctrine of the church, when in truth they 
were but the opinions of private men; for nothing 
can be called the doctrine of the church, that is not de- 
clared by the whole clergy lawfully aſſembled in 
convocation. Theſe ſectariſts were diſtinguiſned 
by the names of Calviniſts and Arminians : the 
Calviniſts (wbich were the ſame with the Puritans) 
were countenanced by the commons in parliament 
and ſome few of the biſhops; while the Arminians 

had the greater part of the epiſcopal order, and 

even the king himſelf, on their ſide, as they were 
zealous aſſertors of the prerogative royal and the 
court-doEtrine of paſſive obedience and non-re- 

ſiſtance. Charles, however, would gladly have 
put an end to theſe feuds, and reconciled both par- 


ties: with this view he cauſed the Thirty-nine Ar- 


ticles 'of the Church of England to be publiſhed, 


with a proclamation reſtraining all diſputes on the 


points controverted : he allo iſſued an order for 
calling in a book written by one Montagu, in the 
late king's time, called an Appeal to Cæſar, for 
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which he had been made a biſhop. At the ſame 
time Dr. Potter, a known Calviniſt, was promoted 
to the ſee of Carliſle. 

Not all thoſe acts of conceſſion on the part of 
the court could, however, molify the acrimony of 
the oppoſition; for the parliament aſſembling on 
the twentieth of January, 1629, the grand com- 
mittees, which are uſually the firſt things ſettled at 
the opening of that aſſembly, were very buſy and 
active in traverſing whatever views they thought 
the council might have adopted: that of religion 
made great complaints of invaſions upon the church, 
which they pretended was much endangered by the 
growth of popery and Arminraniſm. They ſoli- 
cited the king to proclaim a faſt, and preſented an 
addreſs, containing a ſort of apology for their pre- 
ferring the affairs of religion to any other article of 
buſinels in their deliberations. Buckingham, the 
great object of their hatred, being now removed, 
their reſentment glowed with a double rancour 
againſt Laud, biſhop of London, who, as the king's 
ſpiritual director, encouraged all his high notions 

of hierarchy and prerogative. He was branded as 
a ſuperſticious eccleſiaſtic, chief of the Arminian 
ſect, by whoſe intereſt Montagu, Cozens, Sib- 
thorp, and Manwaring, had been pardoned, and 
even promoted to biſhoprics, or rich benefices; and 
they exclaimed againſt him as an implacable foe, 
not only to the puritans, but alſo to the liberty of 
his country. | 

While the committee was thus employed in ex- 
 amining religious grievances, the reſt of the houſe 
were no leſs active in their inquiſitions into the miſ- 
carriages in civil affairs. Though the remon- 
ſtrance againſt tonnage and poundage had not been 
preſented to the king. it was, however, public, 
and ſufficient to ſne the people what was the ſenſe 
of the houſe of commons. Upon this foundation, 
three merchants, among others, refuſed to pay 
this duty to the king; one of them, by name 
Rolles, a merchant,of London and a member of 
the houſe of commons, had refuſed it, as contrary 
to law; whereupon his warehouſe had been ſealed 
up by the officers of the cuſtoms; and Chambers 
and Vaſſal, the other two merchants, were con- 
demned by the barons of the Exchequer, who or- 
dered their goods to be detained. The affair of 
Rolles was, by the commons, adjudged a breach 
of the privilege of their houſe, for which the cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers were ſummoned before the 
houſe, to anſwer their miſdemeanor therein. The 
king, willing to ſupport his authority, interpoſed 
in this matter, and ſent a meſſage to the houſe, in- 
forming them, that what had been done by the 
officers, was only in obedience to the orders they 
had received: „that as to himſelf, he did not 

mean to levy theſe duties as belonging ro him by 
hereditary right, but out of a full perſuaſion that 
the houſe of commons, ſuitable to their large pro- 
feſſions, would grant them by bill, which he deſired 
they would diſpatch, to put an end to the diſpute.” 

The commons, however, were far from being 
' ſatisfied with this acknowlegement of the king; 
they ſtill inſiſted, as an indiſpenſible condition, that 


he ſhould entirely forbear the levying of thoſe du- 


ties; after which they would take into conſidera- 


tion upon what terms they would reſtore to him a 


revenue, which he had once fairly. reſigned. On 

this occaſion debates in the houſe ran very high, 

and they reſolved to proceed to a remonſtrance 
. 
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againſt the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage 
*not being granted by act of parliament.” Charles 
finding the commons thus refractory, immediately 
adjourned them to the twenty-fifth of February 
and afterwards to the ſecond of March. When 
they met.again, the ſame affair was brought upon 
the carpet; and ſo eager were they to vent their 
paſſion, that- they locked the door of the houſe, 
and gave the key to fir Miles Hobart, one of 
their members, to keep, and refuſed to admit the 
uſher of the black rod, whom the king had ſent 
with a meſſage to them; whereat he was ſo much 
offended, that he ſent for the captain of the band 
of penſioners, and the guards, to force an entrance, 
In the mean time the heads of a remonſtrance were 
offered to fir John Finch, the ſpeaker, to be put 
to the queſtion, which he refuſed, declaring that 
ther king had given him an order to adjourn the 
houſe to the tenth of March, and to put no queſtion, 
nor admit of any debate; upon which he roſe and 
left the chair. The whole houſe was now in an 
uproar z the ſpeaker was forced back into the chair, 
and held in it by Mr. Denzil Holles, and fir Peter 
Hayman, till the following proteſtation was drawn 
up and read. | 


« Prateſtation of the Houſe of Commons. | 


I. Whoſoever ſhall bring in an innovation of 
religion, or by favour ſeek to introduce popery, or 
Arminianiſm, or other opinions diſagreeing from 
the true and orthodox church, ſhall be reputed a ca- 
pita] enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth. 

„II. Whoſoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the tak- 
ing or levying, of the ſubſidies of tonnage and 
poundage, not being granted by parliament, or 
ſhall be an actor or inſtrument therein, ſhall like- 
wiſe be reputed a common enemy to the common- 
wealth, | 
III. If any man ſhall voluntarily yield to pay 
the ſaid ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, not 
being granted by parliament, ſhall be reputed a 
betrayer of the liberties of England, and an enemy 
to this commonwealth.” | 


This being paſſed in a tumultuous manner, they 
roſe before the penſioners and guards came, and 
the houſe was adjourned to the tenth of March. In 
the intermediate time a proclamation was drawn, 
but not publiſhed, for the diſſolution of the par- 
liament, and on the third of March, Denzil Holles, 
eſq. ſir Miles Hobart, fir John Elliot, fir Peter 
Hayman, John Seldon, eſq. William Coriton, 
Walter Long, William Stroude, and Benjamin 
Valentine, were ordered next day to appear before 
the council. Theſe gentlemen had diſtinguiſhed 
their zeal through the whole ſeſſion, but more 
particularly on the laſt day: and Mr. Holles, fir 
John Elliot, Mr. Coriton, and Mr. Valentine, at- 
tended the council, but refuſing to anſwer out of 
parliament, which was ſtill fitting, they were com- 
mitted cloſe priſoners to the Tower. Warrants 
were then iſſued for apprehending the reſt, and for 
ſealing. up their ſtudies. 1 

On the tenth of March the king came in his 
robes to the houſe of lords, who attended in theirs; 
and made a ſpeech, in which he twice called the 

ntlemen in the oppoſition © vipers,” and com- 
mended his own party, and the houſe of in par- 
ticular for their dutiful demeano:; and then di- 


ſolved the parliament. 1 


- 
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Theſe are all the proceedings of this famous 
parliament, that are worthy either of praiſe or imi- 
ration. Their heats concerning religion, their pro- 
teſtations relating to it, and their bitterneſs againſt 
all who were ſuſpected of what they tefmed Armini- 
aniſm, were as unjuſtifiable and undutiful, as the 
noble ſtand they made for the perſonal liberties and 
properties of the ſubject, was memorable and glo- 
rious. However, Charles, that he might not ſeem 
to exert a deſpotic power of puniſhing thoſe who 
headed the oppoſition againſt his meaſures, and to 

erſuade the people that he intended to conform 
himſelf to the law as much as poſſible, appointed 
the judges to aſſemble, on the twenty-firſt of April, 
at Serjeant's Inn, where he cauſed certain queſtions 
to be propoſed to them; and, according to their 
anſwers, ordered the attorney-general to raiſe a 
proceſs againſt the impriſoned members, for their 
violent, unlawful, and ſeditious behaviour in the 
houſe of commons. Alderman Chambers was pro- 
ſecuted in the Star- chamber, for having ſaid ** that 
the merchants were more oppreſſed in England than 
in Turky,” and was condemned to an exorbitant 
fine, the payment of which reduced him to ex- 
treme poverty. Long was ſentenced to pay two 
thouſand pounds for having violated his oath in 
fitting as a member of the lower- houſe, after he had 
been ſworn ſheriff of Wiltſhire, The impriſoned 
members demanded the privilege'of the Habeas 
corpus; they were detained in confinement from 
March to October; and then the court of — 
Bench decreed, that they ſnould remain in priſon 
during the king's pleaſure: Ellot was moreover 
caſt in a fine of two theuſand pounds; Valentine 
in one of five hundred; and Holles obliged to pay 
one thouſand marks. 

Charles, deprived of all hopes of ſupply from 
parliament, was now obliged to conclude a peace 
with the two crowns againſt whom he had hitherto 
carried on a war, begun without neceſſity, and 
conducted without glory. The crown of France, 
though victorious over its proteſtant ſubjects, was 
weakened by civil diſſentions among the princes 
of the blood : it was threatened by the greatneſs 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and upon the point of 
being engaged in a war with Italy; in ſhort, 
Lewis wanted a peace as much or more than 
Charles did; and it was privately agreed, that 
the Venetians ſhould interpoſe their good offices 
for a peace between the two crowns. Georgi and 
Caſtarini, the two miniſters employed by the re- 
public for that purpoſe, had therefore very little 
more to ſettle than mere matters of form in their 
negotiation. At laſt, on the fourteenth of April, 
the articles were agreed on ; but contain nothing 
m them remarkable enough to claim a place here. 
In Charles's preſent circumſtances, he could not 
pretend to inſiſt on any terms for the Huguenots ; 
and they were accordingly left to the mercy of 
their ſovereign. ; 

Peace was ſoon after made with Spain, It is 
ſaid that Reubens, the famous Flemiſh painter, 
who was then in England, painting a kind of apo- 
theoſis of James, for the roof of the noble ban- 
queting-houſe of Whitehall, was ordered by the 


archducheſs to ſound the inclinations of Charles. 
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This is by no means unlikely, The war, which 
about two years before had broke out in Italy 
on account of the ſucceſſions to the duchies of 
Mantua and Montferrat, had been unfavourable 
to the Spaniards; and that court, ſuſpecting they 
ſhould be deſerted by the emperor, and being aſ- 
ſured of the diſpoſitions of Charles for peace, gave 
a public character to don Carlos de Colomos, for 
putting an end to the negociations which Reubens 
had begun. It required very little dexterity to 
conclude this peace; the articles of which only 
confirmed the former treaties we have already ſeen, 
and was {worn to on the ſeventeenth of December, 
fir Francis Cottington being ſent to Spain to take 
that ſharp oath and ratification of the ſame. 

In this peace nothing was ſtipulated in favour of 
the prince Palatine, except that Philip III. pro- 
miſed in general to employ his good offices for the 
reſtoration of the elector. Charles, however, did 
not deſiſt from his endeavours to procure ſome re- 
lief to that unhappy family ; he nad a great af- 
fection for his ſiſter, and had ſupported her huſ- 
band and her in a court at the Hague, at a vaſt ex- 


pence, and had expended large ſums, as ſubſidies, 


in her ſervice. Having ſettled his plan of govern- 
ing without a parliament, he now imagined it 
would be in his power to give them effectual aſſiſt- 
ance. With this view, in the Spring of the year 
1630 *, in conjunction with France, he brought 
about a peace between the kings of Sweden and 
Poland, in hopes of inducing the former to un- 
dertake the cauſe of the proteſtants in Germany. 
This was the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, whoſe 
heroic genius, aſſiſted by the wiſeſt policy, ren- 
dered him, in a little time, the moſt celebrated 
monarch of the age. To encourage and ſupport 
him in his intended invaſion of Germany, Charles 
engaged to furniſh him with fix thouſand men; 
but, that he might ſave appearances with the 
houſe of Auſtria, he employed the name of the 
marquis of Hamilton, a nobleman allied to the 
crown, Hamilton entered into an agreement with 
Guſtavus ; and, having levied theſe troops in 
England and Scotland, at Charles's expence, he 
landed them in the Elbe, ä 
Soon after was * the important battle of 
Leipſic; where the Imperial army, under count 
Tilly, was totally defeated by the victorious 
Swede. Guſtavus proceeded in his conqueſts 
with ſuch an amazing and rapid progreſs, as is 
ſcarce to be paralleled either in ancient or modern 
hiſtory ; and, in a ſhort time, made himſelf maſter 
of the greateſt part of Germany. 
Charles was all this while ſtudying the means 
of railing money, and eſtabliſhing his own power 
by making examples of thoſe who durſt oppoſe it. 
Among other methods practiſed by Charles to raiſe 
money, was that of appointing commiſſioners to 
compound with thoſe who, though ſummoned at 
his coronation to come and receive the honour of 
knighthood, had neglected to appear. In the 
reign of Edward II. an old cuſtom was enacted 
into a law, importing, that every man poſſeſſed 
of twenty pounds a year in land, ſhould be knight- 


ed: almoſt all the ſucceeding monarchs had put 


this. law in execution. Charles, conſidering the 


* On the twenty-ninth day of May this year, the queen was delivered of a prince, who was baptiſed by the name 


of Charles; and was afterwards king Charles II. 


dif- 
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difference of value in money between that reign 
and the preſent time, ſummoned thoſe only whoſe 
yearly rent amounted to forty pounds; yet, even 
this mitigation was deemed a hardſhip, becauſe 
the value of twenty pounds in the days of Edward, 
was equal to four times that ſum in the reign of 
Charles : a great number had therefore refuſed 
to obey the mandate, and theſe were now fined for 
their diſobedience; A conſiderable ſum was like- 
wiſe exatted, by way of compoſition, from thoſe | 
who declined the order. | 
If theſe proceedings cauſed great diſcontents 
and murmurings among the we”! 4 they were not 
a little encreaſed by Charles's giving orders for 
tonnage and poündage to be levied with great r1- 
gour. The cuſtom-houſe officers were empowered 
ro enter houſes, and break open warehoules, 
cheſts, and cloſets, to ſearch for goods which had 
not paid the duty: and, on this pretence of ſearch- 
ing, they committed numberleſs acts of fraud and 
oppreſſion. In order to prevent the popular cla- 
mours from producing inſurrections, the council 
iſſued orders for arming and reviewing the militia, 
that the people might be intimidated by their ap- 
rance; while, on the other hand, they were 
amuſed with public orders for pitting the laws in 
execution againſt papiſts. At the ſame time, the 
king endeavoured to fill his coffets by granting 


excluſive privileges for the ſale of commodities and 


proviſions ; ſo that the whole kingdom was filled 
with monopolies, to the unſpeakable prejudice. ot 
trade and manufactures. Preſbyterianiſm having 
made great progreſs in England, the king, by the 
advice of biſhop Laud, ſent inſtructions to the 
8 of the kingdom, enjoining them, among 
other things, to take eſpecial care that no puritan 
miniſter ſhould be admitted into the church; and 
to diſcover all ſuch as ſhould neglect the rites pre- 
ſcribed by the canons. The preſbyterians con- 
ceived the molt implacable hatred againſt Laud, 
for this, and other inſtances of his enmity ; and 
he ſeverely felt their reſentment in the ſequel, 

In the ſpring of the year 1631, Mervin Touchet. 
ford Audley in England, and earl of Caſtlchaven 
in Ireland, was tried before his peers, for rapes 
and practices vpon the body of his wife, which he 
partly forced and partly invited others to commit; 
which out- did the moſt ſhocking ideas of luſt and 
infamous contrivance ; and was found guilty. He 
Was a nobleman deſcended from the illuſtrious 
lord Audley, the friend and companion in all his 
wars to Edward III. He had been ingenious 
enough to debauch the mind, as well as proſtitute 
the body, of his lady ; for, after his execution, 
ſhe was pardoned for adultery, in terms not very 
advantageous to her virtue. On this occaſion, 
Charles ſhewed a ſeaſonable piece of juſtice, as he 
would grant no other favour to the criminal, than 
to change his puniſhment from hanging into be- 
heading. But neither this exhibition of impar- 
riality, nor the great zeal which Charles diſcovered 
in 1 and rebuilding the cathedral church 
of St. Paul (which had been lately burnt down), 
atoned, with men of ſenſe and property, for his 
other im political and unpopular meaſures. Laud 


was ſo much in favour with him, that he acted as 
if his head had been turned, by introducing into 
religious worſhip many, popiſh fopperies : for the 
particulars of which the reader may conſult the 
common collections and hiſtories of the times. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| In giving an account of the third li 
held in this reign, we have often 1 


Thomas Wentworth, knight of the ſhire for the 
county, of York : this gentleman ſeveral times, 


| 


\ 
„ 


| 


1 


| againſt them. 
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in the houſe of commons, gave proof of his zeal 
for the maintenance of the liberties of the people 
and the privilege of parliament. By this means 
he became formidable to the court; though he 
took care not to run into any exceſs with regard 
to the king and his miniſter; on the contrary, he 
always ſoftened his opinion with ſome honourable 
and reſpectful expreſſions, though he ſeldom failed 
to oppoſe the pretenſions of the court, As he was 
one of the greateſt geniuſes then in England, the 
king ſoon perceived that his parts and capacity 
might be very ſerviceable to him, if he could gain 
him to his intereſt; he endeavoured it, therefore 

after, or perhaps before, the diſſolution of the 
parliament, and ſucceeded ſo well, that Went. 
worth became one of the moſt zealous promoters 
of the royal authority. About the ſame time allo 
were gained fir John Saville, who was made a lord, 
and comptroller of the houſhold ; fir Dudley Diggs 

who was promoted to the maſterſhip of the Rolls, 
and was alſo made attorney- general; and fir Ed- 
ward Littleton, who was made ſollicitor. Sir John 
Elliot, ſome time before his death, was tampered 
with, but he was proof againſt the temptation. 

As ſir Thomas Wentworth, ſince his conver- 
ſion, had ſhewed himſelf a zealous defender of the 
prerogatives of. the crown, the king thought him 
the fitteſt perſon to be truſted with the preſident- 


ſhip of the council in the North ; a court of Judi- 


cature eſtabliſhed at York in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. for the relief of poor ſuitors in the coun- 


ties of York, Cumberland, Northumberland, 


Weſtmoreland, and the biſhopric of Durham, who 
could not afford to bring their cauſes into the 
courts of Weſtminſter. This council had long 
acted chiefly as a criminal court; but, beſides ſome 
innovations introduced by James, Charles ven- 
tured, at this time, to enlarge its powers, and to 
inveſt it with a kind of civil juriſdiction, which, 
in ſome reſpects, was even unparliamentary. In 
conſequence of this illegal meaſure, all the north- 
ern counties were deprived of the protection of 
the common-law, and ſubjected to an authority 
which was wholly arbitrary. | 

It was now the year 1632, in which the 
great Guſtavus, continuing his victorious projects 
through Germany, at laſt brought the elector Pala- 
tine to Munich. This unfortunate prince now 
ſaw himſelf on the point of being reſtored to bis 
palatinate, and even to the crown of Bohemia, by 
the hand of the conqueror; when, in the ſecond 
battle near Leipſic, fought in the plains of Lut- 
zen, on November the ſixth, this year, Guſtavus 
was ſlain in the midſt of a victory he had already 


gained, 


His death proved faral to the palatine Frederic, 
who now deſpairing of any farther reſource, fell 
into a fever, occaſioned by his immoderate grief, 
which, in a few months, put a period to a life of 
continual croſſes and diſappointments. This year 
Wentworth was created viſcount Wentworth, and 
ſent over lord-lieutenant of Ireland; where affairs 
were ſtill in great diſorder, through the inſolence 
of the Roman catholics, who greatly abuſed the 
royal clemency in relaxing certain penal ſtatutes 


The 


A. D. 1633, 1634. 


The king having now governed the nation three 
or four years without a parliament, began to find 
himſelf more at eaſe than he had ever been lince 
his acceſſion to the throne; and therefore choſe 
this ſeaſon of tranquility to viſit his ancient king- 
dom af Scotland: he accordingly ſer out for that 
kingdom in the month of May, 1633, where he 
was received with great magnificence; and the 
Scottiſh parliament, aſſembled at Edinburgh, grant- 
ed a larger ſubſidy than ever had been given to 
any other king of that realm. Charles inherited 
his father's deſign, of bringing religion in Scot- 
land to a conformity with the Engliſh church; 
and biſhop Laud accompanied him in his journey, 
to facilitate the execution of his ſcheme, As a 
preparatory ſtep, he paſſed two acts in the Scottiſh 
parliament. the firſt intituled, An act concern- 
ing the king's prerogative, and the habit of the 
clergy this was no other than the confirmation 
of a ſtatute enacted in the preceding reign, im- 

wering the king to give ſuch directions as he 
ſhould think proper, with regard to the dreſs of 
the clergy. The other ratified and improved all 
the ſtatutes which had been made concerning the 
liberties and franchiſes of the true church of God, 
and of the religion at preſent profeſſed in the king- 
dom. Both theſe acts met with oppoſition from 
the preſbyterians; they looked upon the firſt as a 
prelude to the uſe of the ſurplice, which was an 
abomination to their eyes; and the words © at pre- 
ſent profeſſed,” they conſidered as an equiyocal 
expreſſion, calculated to reſtore epiſcopal govern- 
ment. Their church was governed by provincial 
ſynods and general aſſemblies; but the biſhops 
ſill ſubſiſted, though without the leaſt juriſdic- 
tion or influence. The bills were paſſed, but they 
produced heats and diſcontent in the nation. 

The Scottiſh religioniſts were not miſtaken in 
their conjectures; the king's purpoſe was really to 
introduce the rites of the Engliſh church, and re- 
eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in its former power and ſplen- 
dor. Biſhop Laud preached, in the royal chapel 
at Edinburgh, on the benefit of conformity, and 
the reverend ceremonies of the church. He pro- 
poſed to the Scottiſh biſhops, that the Engliſh li- 
turgy ſhould be received into their ſervice. They 
objected to this propoſal, that ſuch a ſtep would 
alarm the jealouſy of the nation, which would be 
apt to look upon the Engliſh liturgy as the fore- 
runner of Engliſh laws, and an encroachment 
upon the independency of the kingdom : they 
therefore deſired that another might be compoſed 
for the uſe of the Scottiſh church, that ſhould be 
the ſame in ſubſtance, but different in ſome im- 
material particulars. The king embraced this ad- 
vice, though contrary to the inclination of Laud : 
he was himſelf jealous of the independency of his 
native kingdom, and appointed a ſelect number of 
the Scottiſh biſhops to form a new liturgy for their 
own ſervice, He erected Edinburgh into a bi- 
ſhopric, created the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
chancellor of the kingdom, and he admitted ſe- 
veral other prelates to ſeats in the privy council, 
and in the college of juſtice; a very unſeaſonable 
mark of his regard for the hierarchy; for the bi- 
ſhops, by this promotion, incurred the hatred and 
envy of the noblemen, who, though they reſpect- 
ed them in their eccleſiaſtical capacities, could not 

ar to fee them in civil ſtations, to which they 
thought themſelves better entitled. | 
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the king ; and to be impriſoned during life. 
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Charles returning to England in the autumn of 
this year, beſtowed the dignity of archbiſhop of 
archbilhop of Canterbury (vacant by the death of 
Abbot in his abſence) on his favourite Laud; 
who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now en- 
abled to ſupport eccleſiaſtical diſcipline with great 
rigor : and to inflame the general diſcontent of 
the nation, the Book of Sports to be uſed on Sun- 
days after evening prayers, was again ordered to 
be read in churches ; and many miniſters, for re- 
fuſing to read it, were either ſuſpended, deprived, 
or proſecuted, before the high-commiſſion. The 
articles of viſitation publiſhed by Neale, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, one of Laud's party, were no 
other than ſo many traps, contrived for bringing 
all whom Laud hated into the eccleſiaſtical den, 
where they ſeldom met with mercy. Writers in 
proſe and verſe, in polemics and politics, were 
treated with the like ſeverity ; of which the reader 
will find particular inſtances in the collections of 
thoſe days. | 

There is little more to add to the tranſactions of 
this languid year, unleſs it were to ſwell the work 
with proclamations, which now ſupplied the place 
of acts of parliament. As to the concerns of 
Charles's family, he had this year ſent the earl of 
Ormond with a generous invitation for the queen 
of Bohemia and her family to come into England; 
but the loſs that princeſs had ſuſtained by the death 
of her huſband, was too recent for her ſorrows to 
ſuffer her to accept of the invitation for that time. 
It muſt not be forgotten, that on the thirteenth of 
October, this year, the ſecond ſon of Charles, af- 
terwards the unhappy James II. was born. 

We ſhall begin. the year 1634 with an account 
of a cauſe which came to a folemn hearing in the 
month of February, which made a great noiſe, 
and which ſhewed the extreme ſeverity of the 
court againſt ſuch as were thought to fail ever ſo 
little in the ſubmiſſion expected from them; the 
caſe was this: Mr. William Prynne, a barriſter 
of Lincoln's Inn, had compoſed a large quarto, of 
a thouſand pages, which he entitled Hiſtrio Ma- 
ſtyx. Its profeſſed deſign was to decry tra > oil 
* 3 — and — i 8 ut 
the author had likewiſe directed his ãtire againſt 
hunting, public feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bon- 
fires, and May poles. 

He had obtained a licence from archbiſhop Ab- 
bot's chaplain, for printing this book ; yet he was 
indicted in the Star- chamber as a libeller. It was 
thought ſome what hard, that general invectives 
againſt plays, ſhould be conſtrued into ſatires 
againſt the king and queen, merely becauſe they 
frequented theſe amuſements, and becauſe the 
queen ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals and in- 
terludes, which were repreſented at court. 

The author, indeed, had taken occaſion, in the 
moſt violent manner, to condemn the hierarchy, 
the ceremonies, the innovations in religious wor- 
ſhip, and the ſuperſtitions introduced by Laud. 
In the courſe of his work, he gave ſuch evident 
ſpecimens of his fanaticiſm, or rather, indeed, of 
his frenzy, that his moſt proper puniſhment would 
have been to have ſent him to Bedlam; but he 
was condemned to be put from the bar; to ſtand 
on the pillory in two places, Weſtminſter and 
Cheapſide; to loſe both his ears, one in each 
place; to pay a fine of five thouſand pounds to 


The 
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The Dutch were at this time improving, equal- 
ly wich the Engliſh, in matters of commerce; and 
they were plainly rivals to one another in trade: 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, theHollanders, about this time, 
flatly aſſerted a right to fiſh on the Britiſh coalls, 
founded upon immemorial poſſeſſion, Charles, 
ſhocked at the independent airs of that haughty 
republic, which had been nurſed by the blood, 
and ted by the bounty, of England; and glad ot 
a juſt and popular pretext tor humbling her, re- 
ſolved to fit out a fleet which ſhould drive her ſub- 
jects out of the Narrow ſeas. But the vigorous 
preparations neceiſary for this undertaking re- 
quired to be ſupplied by a proportionable income, 
which Charles was by no means maſter of; he 
therefore referred it to Mr. Noy, attorney-general, 
to find out the ways and means; and Noy fell 
upon an expedient for railing an extraordinary 
jupply, without the aſſiſtance of a parliament ; 
which was, by the impolition of a tax upon the 
people, tor furniſhing a certain number of ſhips, 
for the defence of the ſeas. Noy died before the 
effects of his projects were known, after having 
engaged his maſter in an affair, which made him 
lole his people's confidence, and was one of the 
principal cauſcs of his ruin. 

The death ot the attorney- general did not, how- 
ever, hinder the king from putting his ſcheme in 
practice: to that end, writs were iſſued in October, 
this year, to all the port towns and maritime counties 
of the kingdom, to furniſh a certain number of 
ſhips, manncd, victualled, and furnithed with all 
neceſſary ammunition, for the defence of the 
realm. With theſe writs went inſtructions and 
directions, from the lords of the council, for the 
aſſeſſing and levying the ſhip- money. Tele in- 
ſtructions were directed to the ſheriffs of the ſeve- 
ral counties; and by them it appears, that the 
ſhips aſſeſſed on the counties of Middleſex and 
Hertford were to coſt three thouſand pounds; and 
thoſe who refuted payment of their portion, were 
to be diſtreſſed, and their goods fold for the pay- 
ment; and this without any reſpect of perſons. 
The rcft of thoſe inſtructions contain only the par- 
ticular manner of levying the tax, and gave very 
arbitrary powers to the officers of the peace. 
The writ being ſerved on the lord-mayor of Lon- 
den, he immediately called a common-council, 
who voted the following petition to be preſented to 
the king. 


0 To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
« The humble petition of your faithful ſub- 


jects, the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, of 
your city of London, moſt humbly ſhewing, 
4 I hat whereas your writ, bearing teſte 20 Oc- 
tobris laſt, commanded your petitioners, at their 
charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of war, furniſhed 
with men, victuals, and all warlike proviſions, 
to be at Portſmouth the firſt of March next, and 
continue thence by the ſpace of twenty-ſix weeks 
in your majeſty's ſervice, upon the defence of the 
ſeas, and other cauſes in the ſaid writ mentioned, 
« Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive hum- 
bleneſs, and with acknowledgrnents of your ſacred 
majeſty's favours unto our ſad city, inform your 
majefty, that they conceive, that by ancient pri- 
vileges, grants, and acts of parliaments (which 
they are ready humbly to ſhew forth) they are 
exempt, and uſed to be freed from that charge. 
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that Laud attempted to bring all the foreigners 
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1635, 
And do moſt humbly pray, 
* That your majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſ 
ed, that the petitioners, with your princely 5 
. * grace 
and favour, may enjoy the ſame privileges and 
exemptions, and be treed from providing the laid 
[hips and proviſions. 

And they ſhall pray, &c.“ 
Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the city of 
London, Charles went on as if ſhip- money had 
been a matter of courſe, and not likely to give 
any diſguſt; and, his neceſſities increaſing, he 
relolved that this tax ſhould be extended to the 
inland, as well as the maritime, counties; but ſo 
great was the diſlike that the nation ſhewed to this 
meaſure, which they thought to be againſt law 
and a direct contradiction, on the part of Charles. 
of the Petition of Right he had granted in their 
tavour, that the court thought itſelf under a ne. 
ceſſity to quiet the people, by the uſe made of 
the money; for, in May of the following year 
1635, a flcet of forty fail was fitted out, under 
the command of the earl 0; Lindſey, admiral. 
fir William Monſon, vice-admiral ; fir John Pen. 
nington, rear admiral : and a ſquadron of twenty 
ſhips was fitted out, under the earl of Eſſex. The 
aumiral's inſtruct ons Ware to ſecure the Narrow 
ſras, and the trade of England; and, on the twen- 
ty-ſixth of May, the flect tet fail, in queſt of the 
French and Dutch fleets, who were joined off Port- 
land, as if they would have fought the Engliſh 
fleets : but Richel;eu was too well informed by 
his ſpies, not to know that the real deſign of 
Charles was to drive the confederates out of the 
Narrow leas, and to deſtroy the growing marine of 
France, whom he conſidered as the prompter of 
the Dutch in all their inſolencies: he looked upon 
the preſervation of the ſca- ports in Flanders to 
the crown ot Spain, as being now of importance 
to his own crown; and his people likewite began 
to be extremely uncaly at Richelieu's ambition, 
Tne united fleets, at the approach of that of 
England. withdrew towards their own harbours; 
and the Engliſh admiral ſent after them a bark, 
on the coalt of Brictany, to obſerve their motions; 
which were all this year ſo pacific, that the Eng- 
liſh remained indiſputed maſters of the Narrow ſeas, 
to the infinite benefit of the nation. For the 
court of Spain reverted now to its natural con- 
nexions with England, who this year had, in all 
probability, ſaved the Auſtrian Netherlands from 
being over-run ; and the immenſe benefits which 
the commons of England received by this friend- 
ſhip with Spain, would, if any thing could, have 
made the pcople overlook the proceedings of the 

court in the caſe of ſhip-money 
The king finding ſome inconvenience in the 
management of his treaſury by commiſſions, which 
he had appointed on the death of the lord tret- 
ſurer Welton, earl of Portland, laſt year, gave the 
office to Juxton, biſhop of London, a creature of 
Laud's, who had periuaded the king, that he 
could not make a better choice than of that church- 
man, who having no family to raile, nor depen- 
dants to provide for, might better manage the 
income of the treaſury to his advantage than had 
formerly been done by thoſe who ſought only to 
create valt eſtates to themſelves. We ſhall con- 
clude the tranſactions of this year, with obſerving, 


ſettle 


A. D. 1635. 1636. 
ſettled in England to a conformity wich her church, 
not witliſtanding all the privileges and indulgences 
they had received from former princes, and the 
inlinite benefit the nation acquired by their ſet 
ting here, This attempt was vigorouſly oppoſed 
by the French and Dutch churches, who were 
joiaed by all the puritans and they refuſed to pay 
any deference to Laud's authority, on account of 
the exemptions and privileges they had received 
from the crown. After many debates, Laud pre- 
vailed ſo far, that though the foreigners of the 
firſt deſcent were ſuſfered to continue in their own 
way, yer, their deſcendants, born in England, 
of foreign parents, were ordered by the king, to 
repair to their ſeveral pariſh churches, under the 
enalty of being proceeded againſt by the eccle- 
fiaſtical laws. In like manner, Laud endeavoured 
to oblige the factories abroad to conform them- 
ſelves to the worſhip and exerciſe of the Engliſh 
church; but many of the merchants neglecting 
ſuch conformity, he obtained the King's orders 
for it. 

I ſhall only add, that Charles, prince elector 
Palatine, fon of the deceaſed king of Bohemia, 
came this year into England, to viſit his uncle, 
and to conſult with him concerning his reſtitution 
to the Palatinate; and ſhortly after him arrived 
his brother, prince Rupert, whom, in the courſe 
of a few years, . we ſhall find making a conſider— 
able figure, in the defence of Charles, againſt his 
rebellious ſubjects. 

The great figure which Charles had made upon 
the ſeas in the year 1635, railed his hopes to a 
great pitch; and nothing could have defamed him, 
but his having made ſhip-money a tax aſſcſſible 
upon the inland, as well as the maritime, coun- 
ties, and enjoined the collectors to levy it in the 
ſame manner, and with the fame rigor, as if it 
had been a tax impoſed by parliament : however, 
this expedient had, for the preſcn', fo far ſuc- 
ceeded, that, in the ſpring of the year 1636, he 
was enabled to ſend to fea a flcet of ſixty ſail of 
large ſhips, which was the greateſt naval force 
that England had ever ſeen of her own; the com- 
mand of this fleet was given to Algernoon 
Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, who, for the 
great attachment of his anceſtors to the Stuart fa- 
mily, was, by Charles, created lord hich-admiral 
of England. The earl, ſetting fail in May, came 
up with fume of the Dutch ſhips, and funk all 
he met who refuſed to leave the Brit:{h coaſts, and 
to diſcontinue their fiſhing. T h:s ſpirited conduct 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into all Europe, that even the 
haughty Richelieu was obliged to drop his ſcheme 
of ſetting the Dutch and French up as rivals to 
the Engliſh upon the ſea. The Dutch themſelves 
pplied to Charles in the molt earneſt manner; 
and, at laſt, conſented to pay thirty thouſand 
pounds for licence to fiſh that year, until a pro- 
per regulation ſhould be made, by fixing an an- 
nual tribute for the like licence for the future. 

But no advantages of commerce, reputation, or 
tranquility, could now make the people digeſt 
the odious tax of ſhip-money. Charles finding 
that doubts, difficulties, and dangers, multiplied 
every day, and was at length become ſo general, 
that there was an evident diſpoſition in the nation, 
rather to ſubmit to the inſults of foreigners, than 
to chaſtize them at the expence of law and liberty; 
he endeavoured to remove all manner of objec- 
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tions, by getting the deciſion of the judges on 
his ſide; he therefore ſent the caſe to be reſolved 
by them, which he thus ſlated : 


Carolus Rex. 

Where the good and ſafety of the kingdom 
in general is concerned, and the whole kingdom 
in danger, whether may not the king, by wric 
under the great-ſeal of England, command all the 
tubjects ot our kingdom, at their charge, to pro- 
vide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with 
men, victuals, and munition, and for ſuch a time 
as we ſhall think fit, for the defence and ſafe- 
guard of the kingdom, from ſuch danger and pe- 
ril, and by law compel the d.ing thereof, in caſe 
of retufal or refractorineſs; and whether, in ſuch 
a caſe, the king is not the folc juclge, both of the 
danger, and when and how the lame is to be pre- 
vented and avoided?” 


To which they returned the following opinion. 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty. 

We have, according to your majeſty's com- 
mand, every man by himſelf, and all of us toge- 
ther, taken into ſerious conſideration the caſe and 
queſtion ſignified by your majeſty, and incloſed in 
your royal letter; and we are of opinion, that 
when the good and ſafety of the kingdom is in dan- 
ger, your majeſty may, by writ under the great- 
leal of England, command all your ſubjects of chis 
your kingdom, at their charge, to provide and 
furniſh ſuch a number ſhips, with men, victuals, 
and munition, and tor ſuch a time that your ma- 
jeſty ſhall think fit, for the trafic, defence, and 
ſafeguard of this kingdom from ſuch danger and 
peril; and that by law your majeſty may compel 
the doing thereof, in caſe of retuſal or refractori- 
neſs; and we are all of opinion, that in ſuch caſe, 
your majeſty is the (ole judge, both of the danger, 
and when and how the lame 1s to be prevented 
and avoided, 


John Bra ſton, 

John Sm ih, 
Humphrey Davenport, 
John Denham, 
Richard Hutton, 
William Jones, 


George Crooke, 
Thomas Trevor, 
Gcorge Vernon, 
Francis Crawley, 
Robert Berkley, 
Richard Weſton. 


This deciſion Charles took eſpecial care to have 
publiſhed and circulated through the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this opinion, one Mr. Hampden, 
being taxed in twenty ſhillings, for an eſtate he 
had in Buckinghamfhire, relolved to ſtand ſuit 
rather than comply with an impoſition ſo contrary 
to the laws of the realm and the liberties of the 
ſubject. The cauſe was pleaded in the court of 
Exchequer, before all the judges, with great ſo- 
lemnity; and was, undoubtedly, the moſt im- 
portant diſpute that ever was handled in any court 
of juſtice ; for the buſineſs was to alcertain or de- 
{troy one of the moſt valuable privileges of the 
ſubject; as ſuch it was conſidered by every ſen- 
ſible individual of the nation; it became the uni- 
verſal topic of converſation, and people expected 
the iſſue with the moſt anxious impatience. After 
ſeveral hearings, protracted from November till 
June, the judges decreed that Mr. Hampden 
ſhould pay the tax; and the whole kingdom was 
filled with indignation. Burton, a divine, and 
Baſtwick, a phyſician, were condemned by the Star- 
4 | chams 
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chamber to the ſame puniſhment which Prynne 
had undergone, for having publiſhed ſeditious and 
ſchiſmatical libels : and Prynne himſelf, for a ſe- 
' cond offence, was ſentenced to pay a fine of five 
thouſand pounds, and loſe the mutilated remain- 
ger of his ears “. 

While the intereſting affair of Mr. Hampden 
and ſhip-money was depending, the public uneaſi- 
neſs was farther encreaſed by a torrent of diviſions 
in the church of Scotland. | 

Charles reſolved to perfect his deſigns with re- 

to religion as well as the ſtate; epiſcopacy 


the reformation before Mary Stuart, but the pro- 
teſtant biſhops had always been kept in ſubjection 
by the preſbyterians. The Scots were governed 
by a kind of republic of prieſts, who were all upon 
an equality with one another : this was the only 
country, perhaps, in the world, where riches and 
honours did not make the higher clergy powerful. 
The biſhops retained their ſeats ' in parliament, 
their honorary rights, and the revenues of their 
ſees; bur they were paſtors without flocks, and 
peers without credit, 
which was wholly compoſed of preſbyterians, only 
ſuffered the biſhops to retain their dignity, in or- 
der to debaſe them. The ancient abbyes were all 
in the hands of ſeculars, who had ſeats in parlia- 
ment 1n virtue of the title of abbot. By degrees, 
the number of theſe ticular abbots was diminiſhed, 
James I. (and VIth of Scotland), reſtored epil- 
copacy, with all its privileges. The king of Eng- 
land was not acknowle ged as head of the church 
of Scotland; but being born in that country, and 
having laviſhed Engliſh money in penſions and 
places to ſeveral of its members, he was more 
maſter at Edinburgh than at London. The preſ- 
byterian (or, as it is called, the general) aſſembly, 
{till ſubſiſted as before, notwithſtanding the reſto- 


ration of epiſcopacy; theſe two different bodies 


were always threatening each other; and the ſyno- 
dic republic generally got the better of the epiſ- 
copal hierarchy. James, who looked upon the 
biſhops as a body devoted to the crown, and the 
preſbyterians as enemies to the regal prerogative, 
thought that he ſhould be able to reconcile his 
Scottiſh ſubjects to epiſcopal government, by 
bringing their church to a perfect conformity with 
the Engliſh. With this view he had, in the year 
1616, obtained an act of the general aſſembly, for 
the compiling a liturgy, or book of common- 
prayers which was to be firſt preſented to the 

ing, and, after his approbation, univerſally re- 
ceived through the kingdom, This book was 
accordingly tramed, and ſent up to the king; 
who having peruſed and conliderably altered 
it, in conjunction with his Engliſh .clergy, it 
was returned to Scotland, to be recommended to 
the ule of that church. His death prevented the 
accompliſhment of his deſign, which his fon re- 
ſumed ; and in order to effect this purpoſe with 
greater eaſe, he endeavoured to encreaſe the au- 
thority of the prelates, and had even made an at- 
tempt to revive the firſt inſtitution of the college 
of juſtice, that divided equally between the clergy 
and laity the whole judicial authority. 

The liturgy which Charles, of his own authority, 
intended to introduce into Scotland, was copied 
from that of England ; but, not to ſhock the pride 
of his ancient ſubjects by a ſervile imitation of their 
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700 not been aboliſhed in Scotland at the time of 
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ſouthern neighbours, he cauſed a few alterations 
to be made in it, by the aſſiſtance of archbiſho 

Laud and others, and in that form tranſmitted it 
to the biſhop of Edinburgh, with orders to he. 
gin the uſe of it. Eaſter-day, 1637, was by pro- 
clamation, appointed for the firſt reading of the 
ſervice 3 but, in order to ſound the diſpoſitions of 
the people, the council poſtponed the matter till 
the twenty-third day of July, and they even gave 
notice the Sunday before of their deſign to com- 
mence the uſe of the new liturgy. As this intima. 
tion had been received quietly, they imagined that 
they might ſafely proceed in their purpole, and ac- 
eordingly, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the 
dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began 
the ſervice; both archbiſhops, many of the privy. 


| council, and others of the beſt quality in Edin- 


burgh, being preſent. 

But no ſooner had the dean opened the book, 
than a number of the meaner ſort, with clapping 
their hands and outcries, made a great uproar; 
and one of them, called Jane or Jannot Gaddis, 
flung a little folding ſtool, whereon ſhe had fat, 
at the dean's head, ſaying, Out, thou falſe 
thief ! doſt thou ſay the maſs at my lug!” which 
was followed with ſo great a noiſe and confuſion, 
that none could hear or be heard ; whereupon the 
biſhop of Edinburgh ſtept into the pulpit, and, 
hoping to appeaſe the people, by putting them in 
mind that the place in which they were was holy 
ground, and by intreating them to deſiſt from the 
profanation of it, they were the more enraged, 
throwing at him cudgels, ſtools, and what elſe was 
at hand, even to the endangering his life. Upon 
this the biſhop of St. Andrew's, the chancellor, 
called down the provoſt and bailiffs of the city 
from their ſeats to their aſſiſtance, who (not with- 
out ſome difficulty) put the unruly people out of 
the church, and made faſt the doors. This done, 
the dean proceeded to read the liturgy, the mul- 
titude the mean while rapping and pelting the 
windows with ſtones, to diſturb the ſervice; but, 
notwithſtanding all their clamour the ſervice was 
ended ; though not the people's rage, who waiting 
the biſhop's retiring to his lodging, ſo aſſaulted 


him, as (had he not been reſcued by a ſtrong hand) 


he had probably periſhed by their violence. 

The ſame morning the ſervice-book was read in 
the next church to Sr. Giles's, though not without 
noiſe and tumult, yet not ſo great as in the latter: 
in the Gray Friars church, Mr. Ramſey refuſed to 
read it, and was afterwards ſuſpended for the ſame; 
but the ele& biſhop of Argyll, his colleague be- 
gan to read it, but was ſo menaced, curſed, and 
exclaimed againſt, that he was forced to give over. 

In the college-church of Rollock, one of the 
preachers, who the Sunday before, at the intima- 
tion of the reading, had much commended 
book, and undertaken this day to read it, upon 
notice how it was received at the church of St. 
Giles, broke the promiſe he had made to read 
it, chuſing rather to incur the cenſure of thoſe 
of his fraternity, than to offend the multitude, 
whoſe favour he ſought: but he was likewiſe 
ſuſpended. The morning this paſſed, the coun- 
cil aſſembled at the lord-chancellor's lodgings 
and ſent for the provoſt and bailiffs, to advilc 
with them how to prevent the like tumults in 
the afternoon ; which they promiſed to endeavouh 


and was ſo effected that the book was read in the 
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church of St. Giles, and ſome other churches, with- 
out any ſuch diſturbance as it had in the morning; 
only the biſhop or Edinburgh, in his return to his 
lodging, was rudely treated by the populace. 

No perſon of any rank was concerned in theſe 
violent proceedings, and every one affected to con- 
demn the licentiouſneſs of the giddy multitude : it 
was judged imprudent, however, to hazard a new 
inſult, by any freſh attempt to read this liturgy, and 
the populace ſeemed for the preſent to be perfectly 
fatizfied ; but when it was known that the king, 
notwithſtanding repreſentations made to him on 
this head, ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution of eſtabliſh- 
ing that worſhip, men began to contract a more in- 


veterate prejudice againſt it; and the concourſe of 


all ranks of people to Edinburgh on the firſt of 
October (the day on which the term begins there) 
was ſo great, that the council began to fear another 
tiot, and publiſhed proclamations, ſignifying that 
the council ſhould be transferred to Dundee; com- 
manding all ſtrangers to quit the city; and pro: 
hibiting a book, written againſt the Engliſh and 

ypiſh ceremonies impoſed upon the church of 
Scotland. Theſe proclamations rather fomented 
than allayed the flame then begun; and the day 
after their publication, October 18, the populace 
broke out into the moſt violent diſorder: they aſ- 
faulted the biſhop of Galloway, the earl of Fra- 
quair, lord high-treaſurer, in the ſtreets, and 
chaſed them into the chamber where the privy- 
council were fitting, and attacked the council it- 
ſelf: they treated the town-council in the ſame 
manner; and had it not been for the interpoſition 
of ſome popular lords, who had great influence 
with them, they would probably have proceeded to 
acts of the moſt deſperate outrage. In this ſedi- 
tion the actors were of ſome better condition than 
in the former; though no perſon of rank ſeemed, 
as yet, to countenance them. Nevertheleſs the 
ſpirit of the people appeared ſo alarming; that 
the earl of Traquair repaired to London, in order 
to acquaint the king more fully of the matter : but 
Charles, liſtening only to the counſols of Laud, a 
man who ſeemed born for his deſtruction, reſolved 
ro carry every thing with a high hand, and to 
puniſh ſeverely the authors of the late tumults, and 
ordered the earl of Traquair, on his return to 
Scotland, to publiſh a proclamation “ declaring 
his abhorrence of popiſh ſuperſtition, and his inten- 
tion to introduce nothing but what ſhould tend ro 
the advancement of religion in the kingdom of 
Scotland,” He afterwards ſent another to the 
council, which had been removed to Stirling, ſig- 
nifying his being willing to pardon the crime which 
the people had committed, in aſſembling, com- 
poling, ſigning, and preſenting ſuch petitions to 
the chancellor, provided they would return to 
their own houſes, and live for the future as good 
and faithful ſubjects. He forbad them to aſſemble 
again, on pain of treaſon; ordered that no perſon 
ſhould preſume to approach Stirling without per- 
miſſion; and commanded all the noblemen, gentle- 
men, and others, not belonging to the council, or 
courts of juſtice, to quit that town in ſix hours; 
otherwiſe they ſnould be declared traitors. 

In the mean while the council had removed to 
Stirling, at a greater diſtance from Edinburgh. 

Immediately after the publication of the procla- 
mation, the earl of Hume and the lord Lindſey, 


accompanied by many other noblemen and a great 
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concourſe of people, repaired to the market · croſs 
(of Stirling), and, without regarding the preſence 
and authority of the council, read publicly a pro- 
teſt, importing, that they inſiſted upon pts. 
ing their grievances to the king : that they would 
not ſubmit to the biſhops or judges, until they 
ſhould have acquitted themſelves of the crimes laid 
to their charge: that no proclamation, or act of 
council, reſolved upon in preſence of thole prelates, 
ſhould prejudice the proteſtors: that none of their 
aſſociates ſhould be expoſed to any dangers in their 
lives and fortunes, nor incur any penalty, civil or 
eccleſiaſtical, for having refuſed to acquieſce in the 
ſaid acts, books, canons, rites, juriſdictions, and 
proclamations, compoſed and publiſhed contrary 
to the decrees of the general aſſembly, or againſt 
the laws of the realm: that in caſe this diſpute 
ſhould occaſion any diſorder, it ſhould not be im- 
puted to them, inaſmuch as the council refuſed to 
receive a remonſtrance and declinatory, which they 
had lately preſented: and that their petitions tended to 
nothing but the maintenance of the true religion in 
Scotland and to the honour of his majeſty.” The 
ſame proteſt was read at Linlithgow and Edin- 
burgh. | 
This was the firſt time that the men of quality 
had appeared to countenance the proceedings of 
the people; but the ſpirit of diſcontent, which had 
been gradually ſpreading among all ranks of men; 
now blazed out at once, and the authority of 'the 
king and council were treated with equal con- 
tempt; for the next ſtep of theſe mutineers was 
to eſtabliſh four tables, 'as they called them, at 
Edinburgh; one was compoſed of nobility, another 
of gentry, a third of miniſters, and a fourth of 
burgeſſes: the table of gentry conſiſted of ſeveral 
ſubordinate tables, according to their different 
counties; orders were iſſued by them, and every 
where executed with the moſt implicit obedience. 
Among the very firſt acts of this new-fangled in- 
ſtitution was the Solemn League and Covenant, as if 
all laws, divine and human, were about to be 
aboliſhed; and thus the natural deſire of the great 
to ſupport their own ſchemes on one fide, and the 
fury of popular oppoſition on the other, lighted up 
the flames of civil war, which ſoon after defolated 
this wretched iſland. | 
The Solemn League and Covenant was no ſooner 
publiſhed, than the zu ran in crowds to ſub- 
{cribe it, and it was ſigned by almoſt all the per- 
ſons of conſequence in the kingdom, except the 
privy-counſellors, the judges, the biſhops, and 
thoſe who enjoyed places under the crown. There 
was prefixed to it the confeſſion of faith of the 
kirk of Scotland, which had been ſigned by the 
late king James and his houſhold, when he was 
about fourteen years of age, and had been renew- 
ed ten years afterwards: then, after a long recital 
of the acts of parliament, and a great deal of jargon 
againſt popery, and in praiſe of preſbyterian purity 
and of proteſtant perſecution on religious accounts, 
this inſtrument mentions the coronation-oath, which 
obliges the king © carefully to root out of his em- 
pire all heretics and enemies to the true worſhip 
of God, who ſhall be convicted by the true ſpirit 
of God of the aforeſaid crimes :” and then it de- 
clares the true worſhip of God and the regal autho- 
rity to be ſo ſtrongly joined, as that they had the 
ſame common enemies, and did ſtand and fall to- 


gether. The aſſociates then proceeded to declare, 
6 but 
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but in general terms, againſt all innovations in re- 
ligion that had been introduced ſince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of preſbytery in that country; but without 
taking notice that the chief of thoſe innovations had 
as much ſanction, both from eccleſiaſtical and civil 
authority, as that eſtabliſhment had, if not more. | 
They then proceeded as follows to the material part 

of this aſſociation We promiſe and ſwear, by 

the great name of the Lord our God, to continue 

in the profe ſſion and obedience of the foreſaid re- 

ligion; that we ſhall defend the ſame, and reſiſt 

all thoſe contrary errors and corruptions, according 

to our vocation, and to the utmoſt of that power 

which God hath put in our hands, all the days of 
our life. And in like manner, with the ſame heart, 

we declare before God and men, that we have no 
intention nor deſire to attempt any thing that may 

turn to the diſhonour of God, or to the diminution 
of the king's greatneſs and authority ; but, on the 

contrary, we promiſe and {wear that we ſhall, to 
the uttermoſt of our power, with our means and 
hves, ſtand to the defence of our dread ſovereign 
the king's majeſty's perſon and authority, in the 
defence and preſervation of the foreſaid true reli- 
gion, liberties, and laws of the kingdom; as allo 
to the mutual defence and aſſiſtance of every one of 
us of another, in the lame cauſe of maintaining true 
religion and his majeſty's authority with our beſt 
counſel, bodies, means, and whole power, againſt 
all ſorts of perſons whatlioever ; ſo that whatſoever 
ſhall be done to the leaſt of us for that caule, ſhall 
be taken as done to us all in general, and every &he- 
of us in particular: and that we ſhall not directly 
or indirectly ſuffer ourſelves to be divided or with- 
drawn, with whatſoever ſuggeſtion, combination, 
allurement, or terror, from this bleſſed and loyal 
conjunction; nor ſhall caſt in any lett or impedi- 
ment that may ſtay or hinder any ſuch reſolution, as 
by common conſent ſhall be found to conduce for 
ſome good ends: but, on the contrary ſhall, by all 
lawful means, labour to further and promote the 
ſame. And if any ſuch dangerous and deluſive 
motion ſhall be made to us, by word or writ, we, 
and every one of us, ſhall either ſuppreſs it, or, if | 
need be, ſhall incontinent make the ſame known, 
that it may be timeouſly obviated. Neither do we 
fear the foul aſperſions of rebellion, combination, 
or what elſe our adverſaries, from their own craft 
and malice, would put upon us, ſceing what we do 
is ſo well warranted, and ariſeth from an unfeign- 
ed deſire to maintain the true worſhip of God, the 
majeſty of our king, and the peace of the king- 


dom, for the common happineſs of ourſelves and | 


poſterity.” 
I thought it indiſpenſably neceſſary to give the 
reader ſome idea of this famous Solemn League 
and Covenant, which was ſo much extolled by its ad- 
mirers, and decried by its oppoſers. Some writers 
have been pleaſed to repreſent it as a juſtifiable na- 
tional effort, in defence of religion, and liberty ; as 
the eſtabliſhment of epiſcopal authority in Scotland 
had, according to them, been impoſed by arbitrary 
power, the recognition of the people obtained by 
compulſion, in diametrical oppoſition to the ſenſe 
-of the nation : but, by the favour of theſe gentle- 
men, the civil liberties of the Scots had, ſo far as 
can be found by records, never been attacked 
by power; nor had prerogative (as in England) 
encroached upon the privileges handed down to 
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royal authority, when not employed in defence and 
propagation of what they called, or fancied, the 
true religion; the king muſt not only comply with 
all the abſurdities of the aſſociators, but he muſt 
draw the {word againſt every man who ſhould pre. 
ſume to differ trom them in point of religion, 
This was a matter fo endleſs, that it is plain the 
Cevenant, conſidered as an act of the people, in- 
dependent of the royal authority, was calculated 
for a pretext to withdraw their obedience from 
lawful government, by giving them the power to 
preſcribe their own terms for their return to it: 
nor can I apprehend the reproach or cenſure of men 
of candor and enlightened underſtanding, in de- 
claring it as my opinion, that it was as daring an 
inſult as ever was offered to a king, and as re- 
bellious a meaſure as ever was formed by a people. 
But to return from this digreſſion, which I hope the 
reader will the more readily pardon, as-it is meant 
to remove the miſt of prejudice, aud weaken the 
power of ſounds, which are too often found to cap. 
tivate the vulgar and unwary. 

It was not then known who fomented the dic. 
turbances in Scotland, that prepared the way for 
the tragical end of Charles I. It was cardinal Ri- 
chelieu, the moſt daring and mot inſolent miniſter 
that perhaps ever appeared in Europe. He had 
formed connexions with the prince of Orange and 
the States General for reducing the houſe of 
Auſtria; but deſpairing of ſucceſs, unleſs he could 
prevail on Charles to ſtand neutral, he ſent the 
count d*Eftrades to England, the laſt year, to offer 
Charles his own terms, if he would engage in the 
intereſts of France; but having received a refuſal 
from that monarch, rather more haughty than po- 
litic, it had exaſperated him. There is a letter of 
the cardinal to d'Eſtrades (dated December 2, 


1637, ) in which are theſe remarkable words: „be- 
fore the end of twelve months, the king and queen 


of England fhall repent their having refuſed the 
offers you made them from his majeſty, and ſhall 
ſoon know that I am not deſpicable.” He had a 
prieſt, one Chambers by name, and by birth a 
Scotchman, who was his almoner; this man he 
ſent to London and Edinburgh, in order to ſtir up 
a ſpirit of diſcontent among the preſbyterians, 
partly by his rhetoric, and partly by the proper ap- 
plication of certain ſums of money : all which is 
inconteſtably proved by the above letter. 

It was now theyear 1638. The king began to be 
apprehenſive forthe conſequences of the commotions 
in Scotland; he therefore ſent the marquis of 
Hamilton as his high-commiſſioner, and empower- 
ed him to treat with the covenaters, and offered 
them, in his name, a ſuſpenſion of the canons and 
the liturgy, until they could be introduced in 2 
fair and legal manner. Nothing is ſo deſpicable 
as a hated government when it becomes impotent: 
| the covenanters, now ſixty thouſand ſtrong, knew 
that Charles poſſeſſed no regular forces in either of 
his kingdoms; and therefore, when Hamilton pro- 
| poſed their renouncing and aboliſhing the Cove- 
nant, as a rebellious and undutiful aſſociation 
| againſt their ſovereign, they plainly told him, that 
they could not acknowlege that they had ever de- 
parted from their obedience; and for their Cove- 
nant, they would rather renounce their baptiſm 
than abate one ſyllable thereof.” Hamilton, find- 


them by their anceſtors, The ſtory of this famous 


ing all his endeavours to re-eſtabliſh quiet ir- 
effectuah 
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elfectual, returned to London, made another 
ſourney to Edinburgh, returned again to London, 
and was immediately ſent back with ſtill more ſa- 
tisfactory orders, importing, * that the king re- 
voked the Liturgy, the Book of Canons, the High 
Commiſſion, and the Five Articles of Perth; that, 
tor the future the biſhops ſhould be cenſurable by 
the genera! aſſembly ; that all ſubjects of Scotland 
ſhould ſubſcribe the confeſſion of faith, with an 
oath annexed, very different from that of the Co- 
venant.” Then he convoked a general aſſem- 
bly at Glaſgow, for the month of November; 
and a parliament at Edinburgh, to meet in May 
of the following year. The tables proteſted a- 
gainſt the proclamation, becauſe the new oath, 
obliging them to maintain the religion at preſent 
rofeſſed, would operate in favour of the innova- 
tions which had been confirmed by acts of parlia- 
ment. An accuſation ſigned by a great number of 
noblemen, gentlemen, miniſters, and burghers, 
was preſented by the preſbytery of Edinburgh 
againſt the biſhops, alleging, * that they had not 
adhered to the conditions on which the general aſ- 
ſembly at Montroſe, in the — — reign con- 
ſented to their being admitted to parliament.” By 
theſe they were obliged only to act as deputies of 
the church; to propoſe nothing without expreſs 
orders of the church: to conſent to nothing but 
what ſhould be to the advantage of the church, on 
pain of deprivation; and to be accountable to the 
general aſſembly for their conduct in parliament, 
When the day of meeting arrived, the com- 
miſſioner plainly perceived that the lay intereſt pre- 
dominated inthe aſſembly, in the number of elders 
that were returned ; and all that he could do for 
the ſervice of the king, was to encourage and pro- 
mote diſputes, that would furniſh him with a pre- 
tence to diſſolve them. The biſhops preſented a 
declinatory, pronouncing the aſſembly null; and 
the commiſſioner entered a number of proteſts 
againſt their proceedings : at length, finding them 
determined to fit in judgment upon the biſhops, he 
on the ſeventh day of their ſeſſion, diſſolved the aſ- 
ſembly as illegal, ** becauſe they had not introduced 
lay elders to vote in their deliberations; becauſe 
the members had been choſen by lay elders, con- 
trary to cuſtom; becauſe thoſe few members to 
whom the tables were averſe, had been rejected, 
without reaſon ; and the biſhops were in danger of 
being tried by thoſe who were their profeſſed ene- 
mies.“ Notwithſtanding this ſentence of diſſolution, 
the aſſembly of Glaſgow continued itſelf by virtue 
of its own authority, and paſſed acts, by which 
they not only condemned the liturgy, canons, and 
high-commiſhon, excommunicated fourteen bi- 
ſhops, and abjured epiſcopal government; bur 
they likewiſe preſumed to reverſe divers acts of 


Parliament in favour of epiſcopacy, and to annul 


the ſubſcription of thoſe who had ſigned the con- 
feſſion of faith, according to the king's order; nay, 
they even explained that confeſſion as virtually im- 

ying an abolition of epiſcopacy. The commil- 
toner publiſhed another explanation, to prove that 
epiſcopacy did ſubſiſt, and that every perſon who 
ſigned the commiſſion was bound to ſupport it: 
and this again was anſwered by the aſſembly. 
In a word, the whole fabrick, which Charles and 
James, in a long courſe of years, had been rearing 
with ſo much care and induſtry, was at once thrown 


to the ground; the Covenant was alſo ordered to be 
| 8 
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 fubſcribed by every one, under pain of excomam 


nication, t | Scene 
The marquis feging all things tending to a pre: 
ſent ruptute, ſent to deſire leave of the king to re- 
turn to England, which he obtained: but before 
he went he {aw an end to the Glaſgow aſſembly; 
which broke up after having, by their own autho+ 
rity, ordained annual aſſemblies, the firſt whereof 
was appointed to meet at Edinburgh, the firſt day 
of July in the following year. As ſoon the marquis 
was gone the aſſociators drew up a declaration, 
addreſſed to all good Chriſtians of England, to 
Juilify their intentions and actions, which had ſo 
many undutiful expreſſions in it, that it was ſup- 
preſſed by the king's authority, who publiſhed a 
declaration to ſatisfy his faithful ſubjects of the ſe- 
ditious practices of thoſe in Scotland who had, un- 
der pretext of religion, deſigned the ſubverſion of 
his royal authority; which was commanded to be 
read in all churches. | 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in Scotland at the 
end of the year 1638. As to the tranſactions in 
England, they are hardly worth mention, but ſo 
far as they relate to Scotland, 

On the laſt of October this year, Mary de Me- 
dicis, widow of Henry IV. of France, and mother 
to the reigning monarch, Lewis XIII. having, by 
the cabals of cardinal Richelieu, the prime mi- 
niſter, been driven out of France, came into Eng- 
land, where ſhe met with a noble reception from 
Charles and his queen, While ſhe ſtaid here, ſhe 
was lodged in the king's palace of St. James's; but 
finding the king likely to be involved in great 
trouble to reduce his rebellious ſubjects in Scotland, 
after ſome months ſtay ſhe departed for Holland. 

Laud this year commenced a proſecution againſt 
Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, late lord-keeper, 
to whom he was an implacable enemy; and, upon 
the ſhameful pretence of his having concealed a 
letter written to him by one Mr. Oſbaldiſton, in 


which mention was made of a ** little urchin” and 


«a great man” which Laud interpreted to have 
been himſelf, was fined eight thouſand pounds for 
receiving libellous letters: and Oſbaldiſton, who 
was maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, by flight eſcap- 
ed his cenſure, which was, to have his ears nailed 
to the pillory, before his own ſchool, and to be de- 
prived of all his preferments, and fined five thou- 
ſand pounds to the king. This unjuſtifiable ſeve- 
rity ſwelled the load of popular clamour againſt 
Laus. | 

The laws of hiſtorical truth will not permit me 
to conceal, that Charles appears to have no great 
lincerity in the conceſſion he had made to the Co- 


venanters; and that he waited only for a fair op- 


portunity to retraft them. He had, for ſome 
months, by Hamilton's advice, been making war- 
like preparations, though with infinite caution and 
ſecrecy. When we conſider the intriguing genius 
of rebellion, and that Charles had commiſſioned 
his arms and ammunition from Holland, we can 
ſcarcely ſuppoſe the heads of the Covenanters 
not to have received, both from France and 
England, information of Charles's deſigns : this 
may account for their proceedings during the 
latter part of the preceding year, and the be- 
ginning of 1639, when they began to make vigor- 
ous preparations for war on their ſide. They ſent 
for ſuccours to ſuch of the neighbouring princes 


and ſtates from whom they could expect any aſ- 
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Brice. They alſo invitec home many eminent 
commanders of their nation from Sweden and 
Holland, to take employment in their armies; 
many of whom, at the beginning of the year came 
to them: they ſeized upon the caſtles of Edin- 
burgh and Dumbarton, and all other places of 
ſtrength in the kingdom; and took out of Dalkeith 
all the king's arms and ammunition, laid up there 
the year before by the marquis of Hamilton. Next 
they choſe Alexander Leſly, an old experienced 
officer, to be captain-general of their armies, to 
whom all the chief of the confederates (who took 
arms) ſolemnly ſwore obedience in all orders of 
war; and he ſwore in like manner faithfully to ex- 
erciſe his charge. The marquis of Argyll was fent 
to take care of the frontiers oppoſite to Ireland; 
the earl of Montroſe had the charge of Aberdeen 
and the moſt northern parts; and colonel Monro 
was ſent rowards the Borders of England, to keep 
all things quiet cill the levies were perfected. | 

When Charles found that his deſigns were dil: 

covered, and had received the copy ot their laſt de- 
claration, he loſt all patience, and formed a reſolu- 
tion of proceeding openly in the way of arms, and 
on the twenty-lixthot January, 1639, a writ was ſent 
to the nobility to attend the royal ſtandard at York. 
On this occaſion the king had recourſe to the Eng- 
liſh clergy, and even to the catholics of the king- 
dom, who equally hated the preſbyterians, and 
only furniſhed the king with money, becauſe they 
looked upon this as a religious war. The Engliſh 
nobility in general ſhewed great alacrity for his ſer- 
vice; and thoſe who ſecretly wiſhed well to the 
Covenanters were obliged to diſſemble, and vie 
with the others in forwardneſs ; but nothing could 
exceed the generoſity and loyalty of thoſe noble- 
-men who compoled the king's privy-council, who, 
on this occaſion, contributed the greateſt part of 
*their fortunes for their maſter's ſervice. Laud and 
the marquis of Hamilton ſignalized themſelves par- 
ticularly by their contributions; and Wentworth, 
the lord-deputy of Ireland (about the ſame time 
created earl of Strafford) alone gave twenty-thou- 
lad pounds; he alſo drew down a body of men 
towards the ſea- coaſts of that kindom, oppoſite to 
the earl of Argyll's country, who. had now joined 
the Covenanters; and thereby prevented a very dan- 
gerous junction between the diſaffected of both 
kingdoms. Charles himſelf, by regular economy, 
had amaſled a ſum ot two hundred and fifty thou- 
land pounds, which he reſerved for any ſudden 
emergency; and by all theſe means he was enabled 
to equip a very conſiderable fleet and army: the 
former conſiſted of ſixteen large ſhips, was furniſh- 
ed with five thouſand land forces, and was com- 
manded by the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to lail to-the Firth of Forth, and to make a 
diverſion in the forces of the enemy. 

The army amounted to about twenty thouſand 
foot, and three thouſand horſe, and was conducted 
by the earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, 
but diſtinguiſhed neither for his military nor poli- 
' tical abilities; the earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict 
| honour, and extremely beloved by the ſoldiers, 
' ated as lit utenant- general; and the earl of Holland 
was general of the horſe. | 
The king himſelf repaired to the camp, and 
' ſummoned all the noblemen of England to attend 
him. The whole had rather the appearance of a 
- ſplendid court than a military armament; and in 
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this ſituation, carrying more ſhow than real force 
with it, the army arrived at Berwick on the twenty. 
eighth of May, with the king at its head, and 
there encamped. The Scottiſh army, which was 
nearly equal in number to that of the king, march. 
ed, at the ſame time, under general Leſly, towards 
the borders of England, and encamped within four 
miles of Berwick. 

The king had, in the beginning of this year, ſet 
forth a declaration, containing his reaſons for this 
expedition, in which he diſplayed the inſolent treat- 
ment he had met with from the Covenanters, and his 
own readineſs to heal the diſorders of the ſtate, in 
ſuch terms, that it had a wonderful effect in his favour 
in Scotland. The marquis of Huntley dechared for 
him, and this was no imall acceſſion of ſtrength 
for Huntley had a large eſtate, but a much larger 
following; and was looked upon to be the only 
nobleman who could balance the numbers which 
Argyll could bring into the field. But, to the 
inexpreſſible misfortune of Charles's affairs, this 
nobleman was at this time, when he was moſt 
wanted, taken from his ſovereign ; for the mar- 
quis of Montroſe, having enticed him to a confe- 
rence, and politively refuſing to ſign the Covenant, 
he and his eldeſt fon were ſent priſoners to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. This unlucky accident was 
generally attributed to Hamilton, who having ſe- 
cured Holy Iſland to the king's obedience, had en- 
tered the Forth, and publiſhed a proclamation from 
Charles, offering pardon to the rebels who ſhould 
lay down their arms, but with orders to proſecute 
all others with fire and ſword. Hamilton continued a 
ſhameful inactivity; and, while in Holy Iſland, he 
received a viſit from his mother, a moſt rigid Cove- 
nanter. This, with the general tenor of his con- 
duct, made many of the king's friends ſuſpect his 
integrity; and the Scots themſelves were commonly 
heard to ſay, they knew the ſon of ſuch a mo- 
ther would not do them hurt.” 

The troops under Leſly were but ill armed, for 
they had not three thouſand muſquets amongſt them 
all; ſo that, notwithſtanding their vapouring, they 
were much better prepared for a treaty than 2 
battle. But their countrymen about the king's 
perſon and in his army, moſt infamouſly betrayed 
him, by magnifying the ſtrength of the rebels, and 
at the ſame time giving them intelligence of every 
thing that was tranſacted between Charles and his 
council; and the king ſeeing his nobleggen and 
followers as generally averſe to the proſecution of 
the war, expreſſed his wiſhes for an opportunity to 
terminate it without bloodſhed. The Covenanters, 
apprized of his inclinations, wrote in a very hum- 
ble ſtrain to the earls of Arundel, Eſſex, and Hol- 
land, imploring their good offices with his ma- 
jeſty, and proteſting that nothing was farther from 
their thoughts than any deſign: to invade England. 
Eſſex, who both hated and deſpiſed the Scots, 
would not deign to anſwer their letter, which he 
ſent to the king: but the other two noblemen were 
differently affected ; they thought the Covenanters 
had reaſon on their ſide, and turned their thoughts 
towards a pacification. When thoſe letters had 
produced their effect, the lord Dumfermling ar. 
rived from the Scottiſh camp with a trumpet, and 
preſented to the king an humble application, be- 
ſeeching his majeſty to appoint commiſſioners for 
a treaty. Charles delired that the laſt proclama- 


tion he ſent to Edinburgh ſhould. be read in the 
Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh army; general Leſiy complied with this 
requeſt; and then he appointed ſix commiſſionets 
to treat with the inſurgents. The conferences ſoon 
roduced the following convention for peace, 
which was ſigned on the ſeventeenth of June. 

« J. The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded 
and diſſolved within twenty-four hours after the 
agreement of the King's declaration. 

« II. The king's caſtles, forts, and ammunition, | 
to be delivered up, after the ſaid publication, fo 
ſoon as he ſhall ſend to receive them. 

« [[{. His ſhips to depart preſently after the de- 
livery of the caſtles; and ia the mean time no in- 
terruption of trade. 

„IV. All perſons goods and ſhips detained by 
the king ſince the firſt of November, to be re- 
ſtored.” | * 

« V. No meetings, treatings, conſultations, ot 
convocations, of any of the Scots, but ſuch as are 
warranted by act of parliament. 

« VI. All fortifications-to deſiſt, and to be re- 
mitted to the king's pleaſure. 

VII. To reftore to every one therein, liber- 
ties; lands, houſes, goods, and means whatſo- 
ever, taken and detained from them by whatſoever 
means, ſince the firſt of November laſt.” oY 

The next day the king, on his part, ſigned 
declaration, in which he was pleaſed to confirm all 
that had been granted by the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, and that all matters eccleſiaſtical ſhall be de- 
termined by the aſſemblies of the kirk, and mat- 
ters civil by the parliament, and other inferior ju- 
dicatories eſtabliſned by law ; which aſſemblies 
ſhall be kept once a year, or as ſhall be agreed 
upon by the general aſſembly, and our commil- 
ſioner for the time being.” - En 

„That a free and general aſſembliy be kept at 
Edinburgh the ſixth day of Auguſt next, where we 
intend (God willing) to be perionally preſent; and 
thereafter a parliament the twentieth of Auguſt, 
and there an act of oblivion to be paſſed; .and that- 
upon their difarming and diſbanding of their forces, 
diſſolving and diſcharging all their pretended ta- 
bernacles and conyenticles, and reſtoring to the 
king all his caſtles, forts, 'and Ä as 

his 


1 


| 


alſo his royal honours z and to every one 
good ſubjects, their liberties, lands, houſes, - , 
and means whatſoever, taken and detaiaed Gee! 
the late pretended general aſſembly; the king 
will, preſently thereafter, recall his fleet, and re- 
tire his forces, and cauſe reſtitution of their ſhips 
and goods, taken finee the aforeſaid time.?“ 
The pacification- being thus agreed, the king 
ſent for ſome -of the Scots lords, and informed 
them, that he had given orders to the marquis of 
Hamilton to draw off the fleet, and did intend to 
have been at Edinburgh at the opening of the 
aſſembly; but that he had received letters from 
the queen, which intimated a neceſſity of his pre- 
lence in London about ſome parliamentary affairs; 
but he would depute the earl of Traquair, wick ful}! 
power and authority, as his high commiſſioner, to“ 
hold the afſembly and: the parllament. 
It was ge erally: chought, that! the conceſſtons 
made by the king would have brought the male“ 
contents to a perfect ſubmiſſion, but n 
peared to have entertained very different thoughts, 


on 


and to have entered into treaty only has. — del 
and that the overtures they made for a pacification 
were partly out of deference to their correſpondents? 
in 2 and partly with a view to fix the 
ene 
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odium of any ſubſequent rupture upon the king 
and his council, for they did not punctually per- 


—.— his 'majeſty's principal 


form any one article ; they diſbanded their troops 
in ſuch a manner that they could be re- aſſembled 
with the utmoſt facility and diſpatch. A great 
part of the walls of the eaſtle of Edinburgh being 
fallen down, and the lord Ruthven, who held that 
fortreſs for the king, ſetting about to repair the 
breach, the covenanters would not ſuffer the work 
men and materials to enter; at the ſame time that 
they themſelves went on repairing the ſtrong holds 
in their hands, continuing their meetings and con- 
fultations, and terrifying or proſecuting all who 
were not their friends; and, in order to get the 
populace ſtill more on their ſide, they publiſhed 
and diſperſed a ſcandalous libel, intitled, Some 
conditions of his majeſty's treaty with the ſubjects 
of Scotland before the Engliſh nobility.” FN: 
This paper conſiſted of eight heads, which were 
pretended to be drawn out of notes taken upon 
the ſeveral diſcourſes held with the king about the 
ſubject of his declaration: the matter of it was 
highly ſcandalous, and derogatory to the king's 
honour; for all the ſubſtance of the royal decla- 
ration was thereby altered, and the intention of it 
perverted. This affair gave Charles great diſ- 
quiet; and on the fourth of Auguſt he called a 
council, in which the paper was read; and the 
counſellors who had been preſent at the confe- 
rence upon the treaty, unanimouſly agreed, that 
the contents of the paper were “ notoriouſly falſe, 
and contrary to what his majeſty clearly expreſſed 
at the pacification.” His majeſty likewiſe de- 
clared (as appears by the minutes of the council 
which were afterwards turned into a proclamation) 
*« That before his ceming from Berwick, he ſhewed 
a.copy of this ſcandalous paper to the earl of Lind- 
fey, the earl of : Holland, maſter treaſurer, and 
maſter feeretary Cook, who fully concurred in the 
aforeſaid opinion with the lords; all which lords, 
and particularly the earl of Holland, avowed the 
falſeneſs thereof before- the faces of thoſe Scottiſh 
lords who were believed to- be the divulgers of it 
(the lords of the council of Scotland being there 
like wiſe preſent); alf which conſidered, the whole 
boanl became humble petitioners to his majeſty, 
that this falſe and ſcandalous paper might be pub- 
licty burned by the hangman; and that his ma- 
jeſty's- pleaſure might be publiſhed by proclama- 
tion, '** that no perſon or perſons hereafter, of what 
degree or condition ſoever, [preſume to keep any 
copy thereof; but that within five days after the 
ſaid proc lamation any — every ſuch perſon 
and perſens ſhall deliver to the next juſtice of the 
peace, at his or their dwelling, all and every copy 
and copies thereof; the ſame to be by the ſaid 
juſtices of peace immediately brought or ſent to 
| ſecretaries, on 
nalty of incurring the uttermoſt of ſuch puniſh« 
ment and penalties as by the law of this realm are 
to be ĩnflicted upon” thoſe that keep ſuch ſcanda- 
lous and ſeditious papers 
Upon the ſixth of Auguſt (old ſtile), the gene- 
ral aſſembiy met at Edinburgh, according to the 
royal proclathation, and fat till the twenty. fourth: 
the chief matters were, the confifmation bf the act 
the Glaſgow aſſembly, the 'aboliſhing of epiſ- 
dpzcy;:the -five articles bf Ferth, the high -· com- 
raiffion Court, the liturgy; and che book of ca- 


riots; And it ebded with an addreſs of thanltb to 
the king, for his induſgence towards them, in the 
6 X aſſent 
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aſſent of his commiſſioner to their acts; and then | this ſecret act a contravention of the treaty the 
another aſſembly was appointed to be held at depending, he had the prince arreſted at Ly, , 
Aberdeen the next year, in the month of July, and kept under a ſtrict guard, yans, 
he aſſembly now riſe, the parliament, which | In the fummer of this year, while Charles w. 
had been prorogued from the twentieth to the | ſettling the affairs of Scotland, an accident — 
- thirtieth of Auguſt, came together; the firſt four | pened upon the coaſt of England, which is of too 
days of its ſeſſion produced a high debate about | great conſequence to be paſſed over in hiſt 
ſettling their conſtitution, to determine what eſtate | this was a ſea-fight between the two navies 
mould ſupply the order of biſhops, now aboliſhed; | Spain and Holland, in the Downs; which we ſhall 
which being at laſt agreed, they fell upon other | inſert in the words of fir John Pennington, the 
matters and meaſures, tending rather totally to] king's vice-admiral, who has left us the followin 
eclipſe the royal power, and new model the go- | narrative thereof. | 8 
vernment, than to reform abuſes or reſtore the | The Spaniſh Fleet, conſiſting of near ſevent 
public tranquility; in fine, they were proceeding | fail, bound and deſigned for Dunkirk, in Flar, 
to the moſt unwarrantable, as well as undutiful, | ders, with a recruit both of men and money, met 
lengths, when Charles ſent orders to Traquair, | with the vice-admiral of the Holland fleet, having 
the high commiſſioner, to interrupt their,proceed- | in his company ſeventeen ſmall ſhips, September 
ings, by prorogving them till the ſecond day of | 7, and entered a very fierce diſpute with them 
June, in the following year; and, ſhould he | until-the Hollander, perceiving himſelf too weak. 
meet with-any oppoſition, to declare thoſe mem- | got to the windward, failing alone towards Dun- 
bers who ſhould continue ſitting, guilty of high- | kirk, and continually firing their ordnance, to 
treaſon. , The parliament, upon receiving the or- | give warning to their admiral, who lay before that 
der, immediately ſeparated ; but not before the | town with the reſidue of the fleet. In the firſt 
members had drawn up a declaration, importing, | encounter the Hollanders had two ſhips ſunk; and 
„That the earl of Traquair and the council had | the next morning, by two o'clock, the admiral 
violated the privileges of parliament ; that though | came up, and joining the vice-admiral between 
they had a right to fir, notwithſtanding the proro- | Dover and Calais, they attacked the Spaniards, and 
gation, they were willing to ſeparate, in order to | continued a very ſharp fight till paſt noon, where- 
give the king a 2 of their obedience. Never- in they had much the better, having taken two 
theleſs, they left a committee to preſent an hum- Salleons, ſunk another, and much ſhattered the 
ble petition to his majeſty, Which was accordingly | reſt; though they were but twenty-five fail to ſixty 
tranſmitted to London by the earl of Dumfirmling | and upwards, and at length forced them upon the 
ard the lord Loudon, appointed their deputies for | Engliſh coaſts near Dover, where they leſs them, 
that purpoſe z but the king would not fayourthem | and bore off for the coaſt of France, not willing to 
with an audience, becaule they had undertaken | attempt any thing againſt them within the king of 
their journey without the leave of the high-com- England's liberties. | | 
miſſioner. After their return to their own country, | The Spaniards being now got, as thought, un- 
Traquair being called to court, reported to the | der the lee of England's protection, began to plot 
council the tranſactions which had paſled in Scot- | how to get rid of their bad neighbour ; and the 
land; and it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the | Spaniſh reſident importuned the king's protection 
Scots ſhould be reduced to their duty by force of | two tides, that in che, interim they might have an 
arms. And thus matters ſtood between the king | opportunity for ſlipping away for Spain; but the 
and that people at the cloſe of the year 1639. Let | king being in amity with both nations reſolved to 
us now look alittle back to the affairs of England. | ſtand neuter; and whereas the Spaniards had hired 
Charles, prince palatine of the Rhine, arrived | ſome Engliſh ſhips to tranſport their ſoldiers to 
at the court of England in July this year, in pro- Dunkirk, the king, upon the complaint of the 
lecution of a deſign he had to get the command of | Dutch ambaſſador, ſtrictly commanded that none 
the army of Bernard duke of Saxe Weymar, | ſhould' take in any ,. Spaniards, nor paſs beyond 
lately dead; which conſiſted of a great number of | Graveſend without licence: but the Spaniards and 
Swedes, Germans, and other nations: the king | Hollands, plotting a great while counter the one 
approvingthe deſign, propoſed it to the French am- to the other, the Spaniard at length ſomewhat out- 
baſſador, offering that the prince ſhould join in] witted his enemy, and, by a ſtratagem, in the 
a perpetual league with France, and that he would | night conveyed away fourteen, Dunkirk. ſhips, 
contribute what he could to his aſſiſtance. The | having on board four thouſand men. mit 
French ambaſſador ſeemed to be very well pleaſed | * In the beginning of October the king ſent the 
wich the offer ; and told the king that he doubted | earl of Arundel to the admiral of Spain, don An- 
not but his maſter, would approve of it, and, that | |tonio d'Oquendo, deſiring him to depart by the 
cardinal Richelieu, tbe , chief miniſter of -ſtate,,| firſt fair wind, becauſe he would not that they 
would be willing to ſerve the king and the prince ſhould engage within his ſeas; but the wind conti 
therein ; and thereupon. he, diſpatched a meſſenger,| nued eaſterly ſo long (a thing not uſual in that ſea- 
to Paris, to acquaint the French. king with the ſon) as the Hollanders got daily freſh ſupplies from 
matter: but in the mean while it was ſuggeſted to Zealand, fo at length their fleet, was completed to 
the king, that Richelieu clandeſtinely fomented an hundred ſhips, wherewith, they encompaſſed 
the troubles in Scotland, whereby the confederate their enemies within piſtol - ſhot, for four days: but 
Cgyenanters had heen encouraged to write a letter | that which was ſo long an interview of thoſe to 
to that king for aſiſtance; ſo, that the good faith of | fleets at length turned to an engagement. 
Richelieu was not to be depended. on . On the eleventh of the ſame 3 — 4 
the. prince was adviſrd to- go privately, hrough-| the Dutch admir „charged the Spaniards with can- 
— to the duke s armyz but Ric _ — 4 a and Fr ſo füriouſly, as made them all cut 
imelligence of his being Miz way, and dgeming their cables; and being fifty - three in 
I = N | . 
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twenty-three ran on ſhore and were ſtranded in the 
Downs, whereof three were burned, two ſunk, 
and two periſhed on the ſhore ; one of theſe was a 
a great galleon, the vice-admiral of Gallicia, com- 
manded by don Antonio de Caſtro, which mount- 
ed fifty-two pieces of braſs ordnance: the re- 
mainder of the twenty-three, ſtranded and deſert- 
ed by the Spaniards, were manned by the Engliſh, 
to fave them from the Dutch. The other thirty 
Spaniſh ſhips, under the command of the admiral, 
don Antonio d'Oquendo, and Lopez, admiral of 
Portugal, put to ſea, and kept in cloſe order till a 
great fog fell upon them, when the Dutch, taking 
the advantage thereof, interpoſed between the ad- 
mirals and their fleets and fought them valiantly till 
the fog cleared up, when the admiral of Portugal 
was ſet on fire by two Dutch fire- ſhips; which 
d'Oquendo perceiving, he preſently took his courſe 
towards Dunkirk, with the admiral of that place 
and ſome few ſhips more, for moſt of the reſt were 
taken; of theſe thirty-two were ſent to Holland, 
three periſhed on the coaſt of France, one near 
Dover, five ſunk in their flight, and only ten eſ- 
Ca ed.” | e 
Charles did not fail to repreſent this eonduct of 
the Dutch as an inſult upon the Britiſh flag, and 
made uſe of it as an argument for enforcing the 
payment of ſhip-money, ſo as to be able to keep a. 
{ſufficient fleet at ſea, to curb the inſolence of thoſe 
republicans: accordingly new writs were iſſued 
throughout all the counties of England and Wales 
for collecting this hateful tax. Some time before 
this the lord-keeper Coventry, having with an un- 
uſual good fortune kept the oreat-ſeal many years, 
died in the exerciſe of that high office, upon which, 
the great-ſeal was given to fir John Finch, chief- 
juſtice of the Common Pleas, a devoted tool to 
Laud, by whoſe violent counſels, and that of his 
faction, Charles was entirely guided, and puſhed 
on to go forward, through all difficulties, to the 
eſtabliſhment of prerogative. We now come to 
the year 16400. CHOY n 
The king having determined upon the war with 
Scotland, tried every.expedient'to raiſe a powerful 
army; but ſoon found that, his Exchequer being 
exhauſted, and great debts contracted, his ordinary 
revenues would not be ſufficient to maintain his 
forces a parliament therefore, after above eleven 
years intermiſſion, after trying many irregular ex- 
pedients, after many and great diſguſts given to the 
nation by arbitrary impoſitions, muſt now be aſ- 
ſembled, in order to ſupply the exigences of the 
crown; and it was reſolved by Laud, Wentworth 
earl of Stafford (now returned from the government 
of Ireland), and Hamilton, who were Charles's 
principal friends and counſellors, to iſſue writs for 
the great aſſembly of the nation to ſit in the enſuing 
April. In the mean time the Dutch ſent a ſplen- 
did embaſſy, with excuſes'for the late conduct of 
their fleet on the Britiſh coaſts, and a propoſal 
of marriage between the prince of Orange and 
Charles's eldeſt daughter, of which more here- 


after. The earl of Northumberland was a point- 
- * of the army deſtined to act againſt Scot- 
land. g : 10 | $39 13} &h vo 


The parliament meeting on the-twenty=third of 
April, was opened by a ſpeech from the lord: 
keeper Finch, to which Charles made a ſhort pre- 
face, concerning the neceſſity of their meeting! 


conceived in the follow terms; 


When Finch had eaded his ſpeech, Charles inform- 
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ed them, that ſome time before the earl of Tra- 
quair having intercepted a letter wrote to the kin 
of France by the Scottiſh malecontents, had trani- 
mitted it to him, and that he had thereupon com- 
mitted to the Tower the lord Loudon, commil- 
loner from the Covenanters, one of the perſoris 
who had ſubſcribed the treaſonable letter, which he 
now produced, hoping thereby to inflame the par- 
liament by the indignity, and alarm them by the 
danger of this application to' a foreign power. 
This letter, which was indeed a convincing proof 
that there was nothing too deſperate for the & 
nanters to ſtick at, for compaſſing their ends, was 


cc Sir, ' P . 
* Your majeſty being the refuge and ſanctuary 
of afflicted princes *7 ſtates, we oy found it 


neceſſary to ſend this gentleman, Mr. Colvil, to re- 
preſent unto your majeſty the candour and inge- 
nuity as well of our actions and proceedings, as of 
our intentions, which, we deſire to be engraven and 
written in the whole world with a beam of the ſun, 
as well as to your majeſty, We therefore moſt 
humbly beſeech you (ir) to give faith and credit 
to him, and to all that he ſhall ſay on our part, 
touching us and our affairs, being moſt aſſured (ſir) 
of your aſſiſtance equal to your wonted clemenc 
heretofore, and ſo often ſhewed to this, pati 
which will not yield the glory to any other what 
ever, to be eternally, ſir, your N moſt ober 
dient and moſt affectionate ſervants. 


Rothes, Montroſe, © ,, Lefleyz:7 
Marr, | Montgomery; Loudon; 
| Forreſter.” | 0 co 21 


When the commons returned to theirihouſe; 
they choſe ſerjeant Glanville to be their ſpeaker. 
The arguments of the king and his miniſter to get 
from them a ſpeedy aid, and adequate tothe great 
projects he had formed of reducing the malecon- 
tents of Scotland to a ſtate of perfect ſubmiſſion, 
made no impreſſion upon them: they knew, from 
former experience, that Charles would remember 
his promiſes no longer than he could be compelled 
dy neceſſity, they therefore reſolved to adhere to 
their old and conſtitutional maxim of redreſſing the 

rie vances of the nation before they ſnould grant a 
fopply to the crowh: * This untoward diſpoſition 
in the commons was chiefly imputed to the ma- 
chinations of fir Henry Vane, who had been made 
ſecretary of ſtate in the room of old Cooke, who, 
with many others had been turned out for adviſing 
the late pacification with the Scots. Vane, it 
ſeems, bore an inveterate grudge to the carl of 
Strafford, on whom the king had, at his creation, 
beſtowed che additional title of baron Raby, to 
which the former aſpired, as being a manor grant- 
ed him, togetlier with Barney caſtle, from the 
crown and becauſe he: ſaw Strafford (at whoſe: i 
ſtance the parliament had! been principally called 
deſirous for the king to gain ther affedtions of the 
commons, in order to obtain from them the nexeſ- 
ſary fupplies ; he reſolved to exert. his utmoſt en- 


| deavours to fruſtrate this deſign. le had, in the 


King's name propoſed to the houſe, that if the 

— — | — — bſidies, amdunting to 5 
fix hundred thoufand pounds, to be made payable 
in three'years-and pats/it into a law immediately 
with a clauſe that it ſnould not —— 
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his mgjeſty would not only abſtain from levying 
ſhip-money, but even conſent to its being utterly 
. aboliſhed, in any manner they ſhould judge conve- 
. nient. Vane, inſpiring Charles with an idea of 
making this propoſal, ſeems to have been perfectly 
well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the members 
of the houſe of commons, and how favourable it 
was to his deſign of embroiling the king with them. 
- This propoſal preduced violent debates : the com- 
mens: thought no argument, more unfavourable, 
could poſſibly be urged for a ſupply, than an of- 
fer to aboliſh ſhip-money ; a taxation the moſt ille- 
gal, and the moſt dangerous, which had ever, in 
any reign, been impoſed on the nation: and they 
imagined, that, by bargaining for the remiſſion oi 
that duty, they would leem, in a manner, to ac- 
knowlege the authority by which ic had been levi- 
ed; or, at leaſt, give encouragement for aſſuming 
new claims of a like nature, in hopes of reſigning 
them on like advantageous terms: and, for theſe 
reaſons, they reſolved to pay no regard to the king's 
ſolicitations, but ta continue the examination and 
redreſs of the public grievances. l 
Things were now come to the criſis Vane wiſhed | 
for : Charles was incenſed to the higheſt degree 
at the unreaſonable obſtinacy of the commons; 
and this treacherous member, taking advantage of 
his perturbation, inſinuated that he had it from 
good authority, that in a day of two the commons | 
tended to paſs a vote againſt the war with Scot- 
land; and Charles unhappily believing the report, 
which, by all that appears by the journals of the 
proceedings of the houſe, was entirely groundleſs, 
repaired on the morrow (being the fifth of May) 
to the houſe of peers, where he diſſolved the parli- , 
ament. The marquis of Hamilton has not eſcaped | 
the cenſure of ſome well-informed hiſtorians on this 
action, which in the end proved fatal to Charles, 
in order to embroil the king's affairs, to confirm 
the Scots, and diſtract the Engliſh, with a view to 
work his own advantages on both. ' _ 
Andeed no ſtep could have been taken more pro- 
per to exerciſe the reigning ſpirit of diſcontent 


maintenance of the Scottiſh war, 


among the people, who uſually repoſe the moſt en- 
eint confidence imtheir repreſentatives, and expe | 
from them the redreſs of all their grieyances. But 
2 if this had not been thought enough to ruin 
Charles in the minds of his ſubjects, he was, by 
his violent counſellors, prevailed on to renew thofe 
acts of arbitrary power which, from former ex- 
perience, he might have learned were ſo dangerous 
and unpopular. Bellaſis and fir John Hotham were 
cited before the council; and refuſing to give an-y 
account of their conduct in parliament, were thrown | 
into priſon. Crew, the chairman of the com- 


mittee of religion, was ordered to deliver up all 
che complaints and petitions preſented to the com- 
mitte; and on; his Ar produce them, he 
was fentito tie Tower. The ſtudies and even the 
—.— of the Larl of Warwick. and lord Brooke 
— ſestched, — expi — of privilege, 
20” opesof finding Ot Papers. 
Vhough the partiament was diſſolved, the con- 
vocation continued fitting, under the name ef 2 
fynod, to the twenty - ninch of May, and enaQet 
certain canons. Among tlieſe there was one that 
obliged all eccleſiaſtics, and ſuch as had received 
degrees in the univerſities, to take an oath, im- 


— 


porting; that they approved of the doctrine and 
Cicplive of the church of England; — they 
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never would conſent to any alteration of the church 
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government, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, arc} 
deacons, &c. After having ſettled their — 
and this oath, which they had no legal power * 
impoſe, they granted a large ſubſidy, for the 
and th 
rated. be 
The diſſolution of this parliament was by the 
people thought to be the work of the archbiſhg 
of Canterbury; this raiſed the popular hare 
againſt him to the higheſt pitch: and on the ninth 
of May a paper was poſted upon the Old Exchange 
by one John Lilburne, exciting the apprentices = 
riſe and rifle his houſe at Lambeth on the Monday 


following; of which the archbiſhop having notice, 


made proviſion of ſome quantity of arms and am. 
munition for his defence. In the dead of the 
night preceding the appointed day, five hundred 
of the rabble beſet his houſe, and ſtrove to force an 
entrance, but were repulſed, and forced to depar; 


| with only denouncing their anger in ſeditious la- 


guage againſt him, and breaking the windows ot 
his palace, The next day many of them were ap. 
prehended, and confined in the White Lion pri- 
ſon, in Southwark: but within three days after, 3 


number of their accomplices aſſembled, broke 


open the priſon, and reſcued them: neverthelejs 


one of the ringleaders of the firit riot was retaken, 


arraigned, condemned, hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered on the twenty-firſt of May. | 

It ſeemed as if Charles had ſtudied to {et all 
ranks of people againit him, for inſtead of ſoothing 
the city of London in the preſent delicate ſituation 
of circumſtances, he proſecuted it in the Star- 
chamber for certain miſdemeanors committed.a: 
Londonderry, in Ireland, which had been peopled 
by the city, and condemned it in a very heavy 
fine. He continued to raiſe all the taxes which 


had been ſo loudly inyeighed againſt in parliament. 


Such a conduct in an abſolute prince would have 
occaſioned a revolt among his ſubjects, much more 
in a limited monarch. Unſupported by his parlia- 
ment, he was now obliged to have recourſe to 
the generoſity of individuals, and fo much intereſt 


did he poſſeſs among the courtiers and, miniſters, 
that above three hundred thouſand pounds were 
gubſeribed in a few days. * 


| The earl of Northumberland had been appoint- 


ed general of the king's army, now augmented to 


twenty thouſand men, the, earl of Strafford lieute- 
nant-general, and lord Conway general of, ihe - 
horſe; but Northumberland being about this time 
ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, could not take up- 
on him the command; as to Strafford, it ſeems his 
preſence was abſolutely neceflary in England, 10 
direct the affairs of the council; Charles therefore 
went. bimſelf in perſon fo ſqon as the queen, then 
great with-child, was delivered of her ſon Henry, 
who was born at Oatlands, on the twentieth of 
July. But in the mean time the army was ordered 
to march northward; and lord Conway marched 
with the van ſome days before the reſt could come 
up: and as be was advancing, news was brought 
him, that the Scottiſh army, under general Lelly, 
was marched to Dunce, not far from Berwick, 
where! they had taken up their quarters the preced 
ing year. Upon, this advice he ordered the army 
to haſten towards Newcaſtle; but before they 
reached that place, intelligence came that ihe 


Scottiſn army had entered England on the 8 
: diet 
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tieth of Auguſt, The king received advice of this 
on his way to York, and diſpatched orders to 
Conway to do what he could to impede their march 
till the army could come up. Upon this Conway 
called a council of war, the reſult of which was, 
that they ſhould ſeize the paſs at Newborne upon 
Tyne, to prevent the Scots poſſeſſing themſclves 
of Newcaſtle, where fir Jacob Aſtly had newly 
entered with his regiment, but had not time to 
erect any fortifications. The king made all the 
haſte he could ; but by that time he reached North 
Allerton, about two days march on this fide New- 
caftle, the lord Conway ſent to him an account of 
the defeat of the forces under his command, which 
ke received at Newborne, on the twenty-ſeventh of 
Auguſt. a 

In conſequence of their ſucceſs at Newborne, the 
Scots entered Newcaſtle without oppoſition : as for 
Conway, he retired with precipitation to Durham, 
and thinking himſelf not ſafe in that place, returned 
to North Allerton, -where he found the main army, 
which alſo retreated to York, In the mean while, 
the Scots entered Newcaſtle peaceably and under 
the moſt ſolem proteſtation of friendſhip, which 
they ſoon violated by treating the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbouring country in all reſpects 
as a conquered people; nor does it even appear 
that any precautions were taken by the Engliſh 
officers to prevent the king's magazines of powder 
and ammunition from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Charles arrived at York on the twenty-third of 
Auguſt: and, after aſſembling the gentlemen there, 
he andthe earlof Strafford did all they could to ani- 
mate them tothe ſervice of their country. They had 
advanced as far as North Allerton with their whole 

army, when they heard of lord Conway's defeat, 
on which they retreated to York, that they might 
be joined by the troops that were marching from 
Newcaſtle to Durham; and the whole to all ap- 
pearance, compoſed a very fine army. 

It was doubtleſs mortifying to Charles to be re- 
duced to ſubmit to the inlolence of rebels, and 
hold a parley with the avowed enemies of his royal 
ſtate and dignity ; but what could he do? he ſaw 
a viſible coldneſs in the officers and common men 
of his army, which gave him the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions that they would not fight againſt the 
Scots: the great county of York, inſtead of raiſing 
men for his ſervice, preſented a petition aguinlt his 
meaſures: in fine, he ſaw noother method of itopping 
the progreſs of the Covenanters, than by comply- 
ing with their propoſal. 

While thele things were in agitation, an addreſs 
was preſented from the city of London, petitioning 
for a parliament, as the only method of healing the 
diſtempered ſtate. This petion encouraged the 
earls of Bedford, Eſſex, Hertford, Warwick, Briſ- 
tol, and Mulgrave, the lords Say and Seale, 
Howard of Eſcrick, Bolingbroke, Mandeville, 
Brooke, and Paget, to preſent another of the like 
tendency, In theſe, and a thouſand other diſtract- 
ing circumſtances, the only expedient that Charles 
and his friends could think of, was ſomewhat be- 
tween a parliament and a council, and was revived 
from very remote antiquity ; this was, to ſummon 
a council of the En liſh peers at York. 

On the . — of September this great 
council met, and Charles opened it with a ſpeech, 
in * he demanded their advice upon two 
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points: the firſt was, what anſwer to be giyen to 
the rebels, and in what manner they were to be 
treated; the ſecond, how to get money for keep- 
ing his army together until a parliamentary ſupply 
ſhould be raiſed. After various debates, it was re- 
ſolved to name commiſſioners for treating with the 
Scots; theſe were, the earls of Bedford, Hertford, 
Eſſex, Saliſbury, Warwick, Briſtol, Holland, and 
Berkſhire, viſcount Mandeville, the lords Wharton, 
Pager, Brooke, Pawlet, Howard, Savilie, and 
Dunſmore: the earls of Traquair, Morton, and 
Lanerk, were named as aſſiſtants to theſe com- 
miſſioners, to remove any difficulties that could 
ariſe from their ignorance of the conſtitution and 
affairs of Scotland; and ſecretary Vane, Mr. Lewis 
Stuart, and fir John Burroughs, were to aſſiſt in 
like manner upon the part of the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners. It was firſt propoſed, as moſt conſiſtent 
with the King's dignity, that the treaty ſhould be 
held at Vork; but the Scot, not ſo much from 
any real apprehenſions they had of danger, as to 
increaſe the odium againſt Strafford, refuſed to 
come to any place where he had power; and, after 
various conſultations, Rippon was appointed to be 
the place of meeting. All this while the inhabi- 
rants of the northern counties, that had been Jaid 
under contribution by the Scots, made dreadful 
complaints to Charles of their oppreſſion ; and, in 
order to keep the Engliſh army together, inſtructions 
were given by the great council to the earls of 
Mancheſter, Pembroke, and Clare, the viſcount 
Camden, with the lords Coventry and Goring, to 
treat with the city of London for the loan of two 
hundred thouſand pounds. The commiſſioners for 
the Scots were the earl.of Dumfermling, lord Lou- 
don, fir Patrick Hey burn, fir William Douglas, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Henderſon, 
and Mr. Johnſton, | | 
The conferences were opened at Rippon on the 
firſt of October, and the Scots commiſſioners pre- 
lented the following propoſitions, in the form of a 
petition : ** That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
cauſe the acts of the laſt general aſſembly to be ra- 
tified in parliament: that the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
and all places of ſtrength in Scotland, ſhould be 
employed for no other purpoſe but the defence of 
the kingdom : that the Scots in England and Ire- 
land ſhould not incur any penalty for having ſub- 
icribed the Covenant, nor be ſubjected to oaths or 
ſubſcriptions contrary to the laws of the realm: that 
the authors of theſe troubles ſhould be puniſhed as 
incendiaries, according to their demerits: that the 
ſhips taken from the Scots ſhould be reſtored with 
all their merchandize ; and all damage to be repair- 
ed: that they ſhould be indemnified for all the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained ſince the beginning of the 
troubles: that the proclamations declaring them 
traitors, ſhould be revoked; and that his majeſty 
would, with the advice of the Engliſh parliament, 
withdraw the garriſons from the trontiers : that a 
free communication and commerce between the 
two nations be reſtored.” They likewiſe demand 
ed, in an inſolent manner, forty thouſand pounds 
per month for maintaining their army, during the 
treaty. Charles would gladly have conſented that 
both armies ſhould have been diſbanded, but he 
could not prevail; and he now ſaw that nothing 
advantageous to him could reſult from the inter- 
view at Rippon: he therefore endeavoured to 
transfer the conferences to Vork, where the great 
6 council 
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council continued fitting; but he was again diſ- 
appointed rhrough the retulal of the Scots. His 
own commiſtioners preſſed him to remove the treaty 
from Rippon to London, to which he was obliged 
to comply, and allo to a ceſſation of arms, by which 
the Scots were aſſured of maintenance for their 
army; and the river Ters was made the boundary 
for both parties. This ceſſation was concluded on 
the twenty-ſixth of October, and the commiſſioners 
returned to York, where Charles found himſelf 
obliged to ratify all they had done in granting the 
demands of the Scots. Thus was this unhappy 
prince humbled, to receive law from his rebels, 
and directions from his ſubjects. 

Charles finding the general ſenſe of the nation 
Was ſo declared for a parliament, had in his ſpeech 
tothe great council acquainted them that he intended 
to ſummon one to lit on the third of November en- 
ſuing, and writs had accordingly been iſſued out for 
that purpoſe. There remained, therefore but a ſhort 
time for him to return to London before the meet- 
ing of the parliament, which he did, leaving 
Strafford, who had joined his army, to provide for 
the peace of the North; and an army of rebels, 
whom he paid, to domineer in the bowels of his 
country; for it was underſtood that the Scottiſh 
army was neither to return, or be diſbanded, till 
the treaty, begun at Rippon, was finiſhed at London. 

The parliament met, according to its ſummons, 
bn the third of November, and the commons choſe 
Lenthall, a lawyer of ſome reputation, for their 
ſpeaker. The parliament at meeting was unuſually 
numerous, every member looking upon this con- 
juncture as a national criſis: the ſpeech of Charles, 
as uſual contained reflections on the incredulity of 
thoſe who had refuſed to truſt to his perſonal al- 
ſurances: he recommended to his parliament, firſt 
to drive out the Scottiſh rebels, and then he pro- 
miſed them a redreſs of grievances; and laſtly he 
recommended to them to provide money for the 
payment of the army, which otherwiſe muſt be 
diſbanded, while that of the rebels was kept on 
foor. 

It would ſwell theſe ſheets too much, were we 
minutely to ſet down the ſeveral ſteps taken by this 
parliament in the purſuit of the favourite object of 
humbling the kingly authority; we fhall content 
ourlelves with given a ſummary account of their 
proceedings, but ſo as not to omit any material in- 
cident worthy the knowlege of the reader. And 
here we ſhall beg leave to premiſe a general re- 
flection on the characters and circumſtances of men 
and things ac this juncture, 

The long intermiſſion of parliaments had pro- 
duced many miſchiefs and inconveniences in the 
government, by the remiſſneſs of ſome and the 
rigor of others, in church and ſtate, which inflam- 
ed the zeal of many good patriots of both houſes 
to be very urgent for the redreſs of their errors : 
the eye of the whole nation was fixed on the pro- 
ceedings of a parliament ſummoned at ſo critical a 
juncture, and during ſuch general diſcontents as 
now rent the whole nation; a parliament which 
was to complete every thing left unfiniſhed by fer- 
mer parliaments. Notwithſtanding the ' vigorous 
efforts of the courtiers and miniſters, the elections 
had run almoſt entirely in favour of thoſe in the 
oppoſition: the members were generally bent up- 
on an alteration in the government; the few mo- 
derate men amongſt them ſought only to aſcertain 
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the liberties of the nation; others reſolved to hu 
ble the royal prerogative; and there was a Pw 
violent party that extended their views to an — 
extirpation of the hierarchy and monarchic] 
government, bur theſe at firſt carefully concealeg 
their deſigns under the profeſſion of rigid preſby 
terianiſm, and were afterwards known by the = 
of Independents. The two latter parties were in 
confederacy with the Scots, and ſought, by foment. 
ing the diſtractions of the ſtate, to lift themſclye; 
into places of power and truſt : the purſuit of theſe 

things made them excred the methods and pro- 

ceedings of their predeceſſors, and, by inſpirin 
jealouſies, countenancing and procuring aan 
ous petitions and aſſemblies by menaces and force 
they often obtained the accompliſhment of thei; 
purpoſes, contriving without-door in private meet. 
ings, what they deſigned to carry within. The 
ſucceſs they met with in theſe their proceed. 
ings enlarged their views and extended their am. 
bition; it bred tlioughts in them they had never 
entertained before; and this was that which drew 
on the ruin of the king, and with him, for ſome 
time, the ſubverſion of all monarchy : but many of 
thoſe who were in the beginning moſt active for 
reformation, had not in their proſpect the calamity 
that enſued, and too late repented the error of hay. 
ing lent their aſſiſtance to thoſe actions, when they 
could no longer ſtem the tide that the breath of 
violence and diſaffection had ſwelled to fo great an 
height. Thele matters will more plainly appear as 
we proceed in the hiſtory of this reign, whole hor- 
rors we are now about to deſcribe. 

The earl of Strafford was conſidered as the firſt 
miniſter of ſtate, both on account of the great in- 
tereſt which he had with his maſter, and his own 
uncommon abilities. By a concurrence of unto- 
ward circumftances he had expoſed himſelf to the 
hatred of all the three nations, which compoſed the 
Britiſh empire. The Scots, whoſe authority was 
now very great, regarded him as the capital enemy 
of their country, and one, whoſe councils and in- 
fluence they had moſt reaſon to dread. He had 
perſuaded the parliament of Ireland to furniſh large 
ſupplies, in order to proſecute a war againſt them: 
he had raiſed an army of nine thouſand men, with 
which he threatened to invade their weſtern coaſt : 
he had compelled the Scots, who lived under his 


| government, to renounce the Covenant, which 


they ſo much adored: he had in Ireland denounced 
the Scottiſh Covenanters rebels and traitors, even 
before the king had taken any ſuch ſtep againſt 
them in England: and he had ever given his. 
opinion againſt the late treaty and ſuſpenſion of 
arms, which he conſidered as dangerous and dil- 
honourable, So highly were the Scots incenſed at 
all theſe meaſures, that they had abſolutely refuſed 
to fend commiſſioners to treat at York, as was firſt 
propoſed; becauſe, they ſaid, rhe lieutenant of 
Ireland, their capital enemy, being general of the 
king's forces, was there poſſeſſed of the chief com- 
mand and authority. 

Strafford, firſt as deputy, then as lord - lieutenant, 
had managed the affairs of Ireland for the ſpace of 
eight years. His government had been extremely 
vigilant and active, but very far from being popt- 
lar. His authority and influence, however, dur- 
ing the time of his proſperity, had kept his ene- 
mies in awe; but no ſooner was he ſeized with ad- 


verſity, then the concealed averſion of the Iriſh 
2 blazed 
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blazed out at once, and the parliament of that 
kingdom employed every expedient in order to 
zogravate the charge againſt bm. 

All the grievances which the Engliſh had ſuffer- 
ed for a number of years, were univerſally aſcribed 
to the pernicious councils of Strafford ; becaule he 
was known to be the miniſter whom the king moſt 
favoured and conſulted. f 

Though deſcended from an ancient family, and 
born to à conſiderable eſtate, his ſudden and great 
elevation was not exempted from envy; and his 
former aſſociates in popular meaſures, finding that 
he owed his advancement to the deſertion ot their 
cauſe, purſued him with the moſt implacable hatred, 
and reſolved to exert their utmoſt efforts in order 
to effect his ruin“. 

The firſt five days of this ſeſſion was taken up 
in ſettling the five ſtanding committees for grie- 
vances, religion, courts of juſtice, trade, and pri- 
vileges and elections; and in ſeveral declamatory 
ſpeeches againſt the maladminiſtration of govern- 
ment, both in church and ſtate, the chief part of 
which were aſcribed to the councils of the earl of 
Strafford and archbiſhop Laud: fanaticiſm ſeems 
to have taken poſſeſſion of the minds of almoſt all 
ranks of people : at this time religion was become 
an univerſal faſhion ; the moſt eloquent ſpeakers in 
the houſe introduced a kind of holy cant and jargon 
into their ſpeeches, and all their alluſions being 
ſcriptural, ſtamped them. with an air of prophecy 
or inſpirarion. 

The Scottiſh commiſſioners were now arrived in 
London, in order to put a finiſhing hand to the 
treaty that had been begun at Rippon. Theſe had 
many conferences with their friends of the houſe of 
commons; and it was agreed by them, that the 
earl of Strafford ſhould be impeached at his firſt 
coming to the houle of peers, for he was as yet at 
York. This meaſure was thus ſuddenly relolved 
on, to prevent an impeachment that nobleman had 
ready againſt Mr. Pym and ſome others of the 
leading members of both houles, for holding in- 
telligence with the Scots, which he intended to 
have offered in the houſe of peers as ſoon as he had 
taken his ſcat amongſt them. It was the tenth of 
November, early in tne morning, while the houſe 
of commons was in a debate about papiſts, that ir 
was certainly known that Strafford was come to 
town; upon this a motion was immediately made, 
« that no member ſhould leave the houle; that the 
outward room, or lobby, be kept clear from 
ſtrangers; and the outer door, upon the ſtair-head, 
be kept locked;” and all this upon pretext of ex- 
amining Newton and Grey, two meſſengers, who 
had been concerned in taking up and diſcharging 
_ T his ſecrecy was lomewhat interrupted 

y a meſſage from the lords, who demanded a 
meeting with the commons, which the latter refuſ- 
ed; and Pym and Clotworthy, with the other 
enemies of Strafford, were ſo vehement in their 
ſpeeches, and ſo quick in their diſpatch againſt him, 
that his impeachment, upon the notoriety of the facts 
contained in it, was carried up that very day by 
Pym, who at the bar of the houſe of peers accuſed 

im of high- treaſon. The earl was thereupon re- 
quired to withdraw, and it was very warmly de- 
bated by the peers, whether he ſhould be impri- 
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— 
any particular act of treaſon charged againſt him; 
but, upon the queſtion, it was carried in the affir- 
mative, and the earl, upon being called in, was 
put into the cultody of the black- rod, until the 


houſe of commons ſhould exhibit a mor 
charge againſt him. „ % „ $4 

The next day the commons, conſidering the 
great preſſures of the northern counties by the two 
armies that lay upon them, reſolved that two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed for their 
maintenance; and, till it could be regularly levied, 
one hundred thouſand pounds were borrowed in 
the city of London, upon the credit of ſome of 
the members of the houſe of commons. Many 
petitions from all parts were now brought in for 
redreſs of grievances, and to be relieved againſt 
orders and decrees of the Council-table, Star- 
chamber, and High- commiſſion court; which were 
referred to the proper committees: ſeveral perſons 
alfo were releaſed out of priſon upon their peti- 
tions, among whom were Prynne, Burton, and 
Baſtwick : and a while after, by the interceſſion of 
the lords with the King, Williams, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, was allo freed from his impriſonment in the 
Tower, and admitted to reſume his feat in the up- 
per-houſe. In the mean time the king, willing to 
be rid of the Scottiſh army, haſtened the commiſſion 
to the lords who were employed in the treaty of 
Rippon, or any ten of them, to treat with the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, or any ſeven of them, to take 
into conſideration their demands, and compaſe all 
differences ariſing there upon; which commiſſion 
was paſſed under the great- ſeal of England on the 
twenty- third of November: and in a ſhort time at- 
ter the Scots preſented their demands, which were 
eight in number; and afterwards they put in ſeven- 
teen heads, wherein one (and that not the leaſt con- 
ſiderable) was, that ſome Scotchmen of reſpect 
might enjoy places of truſt about the king, queen, 
and prince, This was that which all their pre- 
tences aimed at, no:withſtanding all their zeal to 
the reformation of religion: and though all they 
deſired elſe was granted, they never attained to 
their ends in this; for the troubles which they 
raiſed, did not only bring after them a miſery to 
this nation, but then alſo, and the ringleaders of 
them wanted not their part thereof: tir Francis 
Windebank, ſecretary of ſtate, was aimed at, as 
one of the great delinquents in the opinion of the 
parliament, bring ſuſpected in his religion, a great 
favourer of the prieſts of the Romiſh church, for 
whom he had obtained many reprieves, and was 
thought to be guilty of miſdemeanors of a higher 
nature; but he, thinking himſelf not ſufficiently 
provided to ride out the approaching ſtorm, made his 
eſcape into France, where he died a Roman catho- 
lic. In the conſide ration of grievances, the charge 
impoſed upon the ſubject for providing and furniſh- 
ing of ſhips, and the aſſeſſments for railing money 
for that purpoſe, commonly called ſhip-money, 
were voted by both houles to be againſt the laws 
of the realm; and all proceedings in the caſe, both 
at Council-table, Star-chamber, and courts of 
juſtice, declared null and void. 

The debate of ſhip- money led the houſe to con- 
ſider of the firſt occalionof raiſing it, which was, be- 
cauſe the parliament immediately preceeding the laſt, 
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ſoned on a general accuſation as this was, without | 
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was diſſolved without granting the ſupplies the king 
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awe the king's miniſters : but what ſtill more contri. 
buted to intimidate his adherents, was the practice 
of paſſing votes againſt any part of their conduct 
members, and a judgment againſt them in the f as contrary to law. From want of power, rather 


exp<tcd from them; and from hence they were 
kd into an enquiry of ſeveral violations of the pri- 


leges of parliament, by the commitment of divers 


King's B-nch : and then all the inconveniences 
were ſummed up, that happened through the long 
intermimon of parliaments; to provide againſt 
which, it vas refolved to bring in a bill for eſta- 
bliſhing triennial parliaments. The debates took 
up many days, and whillt thete conſultations were 
held ſor the reformation of the civil ſtate, the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, who acted in concert with 
th: puritan party, were not idle in their endea- 
vours to alter the hierarchy or eccleſiaſtical ſtate : 
by the fanatical diſcourſes of themſelves and their 
emiffaries they ſo worked upon the minds of the 
deluded people, that a great number of petitions 
were preſented to the commons againſt eccleſiaſti 

cal diſcipline, the ceremonies of the church, and 
the government of it by biſhops : amongſt which 
was one preſented by alderman Pennington, ſub- 
ſeribed by fifteen hundred citizens ot London. 
This petition did not a little alarm the moderate 
party in the houſe of commons, who were not un- 
willing to have the abuſes of church-government 
reformed, but could not approve of the alteration 
of that government itſelf; ſo that, after ſome de- 
bate, the petition was ordered to lie upon the table 
for farther conſideration. The puritans however, 
though unſucceſsful in this effort, fell a while after 
upon another expedient, more plauſible, which 
was an inquiſition into the legality of the new ca- 
nons, the oath, and the tax upon the clergy, 
which had been created and impoſed by the con- 
vocation, after the parliament had been diſſolved, 
and it was voted by a great majority, That ſuch 
an aſſembly had no power to frame conſtitutions, 
canons, or any other acts, without conſent of par- 
hament; that the late canons contained matters 
contrary to the king's prerogative, the fundamental 
laws ot the kingdom, the rights of parliament, and 
the liberty and property of the ſubhjects; that there- 
fore they tended to ſedition, and were of the moſt 
dangerous conquences.“ 

Ihe very ſame day that the canons were thus 
voted down (December 17) the commons appoint- 
ed a committee of thirty-nine members, to enquire 
who were the principal promoters of thoſe canons, 
and to prepare an impeachment againſt the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for having endeavoured to 
overturn the laws and religion of his country. The 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, who acted in concert with 
the puritan party, at the ſame time preſented to the 
lords an accuſation againſt that prelate, charging 
him with being the author of all the troubles in 
Scotland, by impoſing the book of canons and the 
liturgy upon the natives of that kingdom, and ex- 
citing a war between his majeſty and his ſubjects. 
The archbiſhop being likewiſe impeached by the 
commons, was taken into cuſtody, and afterwards 
committed to the Tower. Matthew Wren, bi- 
ſhop of Ely, being ſuſpected of a deſign to quit 
the kingdom, was obliged to give ſecurity for ten 
thouſand pounds. The lord-keeper Finch being 
threatened with a proſecution, fled into Holland 
and was declared a traitor by a vote of the houſe of 
commons, and the king committed the ſeals to the 
cuſtody of ſir Edward Littleton. Brampſton, Daven- 
part, and Crawley, three of the judges, were obliged 


to give bail. Such was the method taken to over- | 
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than inclination, to reſiſt, the king was obliged to 
remain a paſſive ſpectator of all thoſe violent pro- 
ceedings. He hoped to regain his loſt authorit 

by a little flexibility, but herein he was miſtaken 
he imagined that the parliament would aſſiſt him in 
taking vengeance upon the Scots for their irry Ption 
into England; but inſtead of that, this very par- 
lament made them a preſent of three hundred 
thouſand pounds, to defray the expences they had 
been at in carrying on a civil war. He flattered 
himſelf likewiſe with ſuppreſſing the puritanical 
party in England : almoſt all the menibers of the 
houſe of commons were puritans. He had a tender 
affection for the earl of Strafford, who had de- 
voted himſelf ſo generouſly to his ſervice; and the 
commons ſoon after obliged him to ſign the fatal 
warrant for his death, and thereby ſhew his ſubjects 
the way to ſhed blood ſtill more precious, 

We have already obſerved, that the States had 
propoſed to Charles a marriage between his eldeſt 
daughter and the young prince of Orange. In the 
beginning of the year 1641, this prince renewed 
the demand, and the ambaſſadors had orders to 
propoſe to Charles, at the ſame time ſuch a league 
as ſhouid be found moſt conducive to the intereſts 
of both people. Charles readily agreed to both 
propoſitions, and the articles of marriage were ſoon 
drawn up; but he thought proper to in part the 
whole to the houſe of peers, which he accordingly 
did, and the marriage was ſhortly after concluded, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the public. 

About this time, or a few days before, the par- 
ticular charge againſt the earl of Strafford was 
carried up to the lords by Mr. Pym, under 
twenty-eight articles. They had, on the twenty- 
eighth of November, in the preceding year, ex- 
hibited ſome general articles, to which he could 
not be forced to anſwer; but upon this farther im- 
peachment the lords required him to anſwer to the 
whole: and though the charge was very long, yet 
were the commons ſo preſſing for his anſwer, that, 
by the twenty - fourth of February, he delivered it 
to the lords. It appears that the Iriſh houſe of 
commons had by this time ſent over a committee 
to aſſiſt in the proſecution of this unfortunate no- 
bleman, who had been their governor; and, in a 
word, the three kingdoms ſeemed bent upon his 
deſtruction. Upon the carrying up the impeach- 
ment laſt-mentioned, he was taken out of the 
cuſtody of the uſher of the black-rod, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. He moved the lords to have 
counſel allowed him, which was much oppoſed by 
the commons; bur his accuſation being found to 
have many points of law in it, he was at length in- 
dulged with a grant of his requeſt. 

The bill for triennial parliaments having paſſed 
both houſes, was, on the ſixteenth of February, 
offered to the king, under the title of © An act 
for the preventing inconveniencies happening from 
the long intermiſſion of parliaments,” and at the 
ſame time the commons preſented an act for the 
relief of his majeſty's army and the northern parts 
of the kingdom, to both which the king gave his 
royal aſſent. No act that had ever paſſed ſeemed 
better calculated for preſerving the liberties of the 
ſubject, than the act for triennial parliaments * 
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it provided, that in caſe the king ſhould refuſe to 
ſummon a parliament at the time therein limited, 
the chancellor or keeper might iſſue out writs to 
ſummon the peers, and for election of the com- 
mons; and if the chancellor or keeper ſhould not 
do it, any twelve of the peers might ſummon the 
parliament; and if the peers ſhould omit the iſſuing 
out of ſummons, the ſheriffs in counties, and other 
magiſtrates, reſpectively, might cauſe elections to 
be made; and if the ſheriffs ſhould refuſe, the free- 
holders in the counties might make elections of 
members; and the members ſo choſen were, un- 
der great penalties, obliged to attend :” with many 
other clauſes to accompliſh the end deſigned by the 


act. | We 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this act had in it ſe- 
veral expreſſions too much reflecting upon the pre- 
rogative; but Charles ſeems by this time to have 
been ſenſible of the many miſchiefs ariſing from 
the too long intermiſſion of parliaments, and ſeems 
to have reſolved to communicate more freely and 
frequently in that way with his ſubjects. In a 
word, his ſo readily giving his aſſent to this act was 
highly pleaſing to the people in general, who every 
where expreſſed their ſatisfaction by bonfires and 
other rejoicings : both houſes allo waited upon the 
king at Whitchall, with an addreſs of thanks on 
the occaſion. On the ſame day theſe bills were 
ſigned; the charge againſt the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury was carried up to the lords by fir Henry 
Vane, the younger, whereupon Laud was ordered to 
be ſent to the Tower; but, upon his humble ſuit 
to the lords, his commitment was reſpited to the 
firſt of March. 

The Scottiſh commiſſioners were all this while 

exerting their utmoſt endeavours for the overthrow 
of the hierarchy, and the introduction of their 
preſbyterian diſcipline into the church of England, 
and had, by their confederates, made an active party 
in the houſe of commons, which was almoſt filled 
with puritans, who took every occaſion of aſperſing 
the biſhops, and in their ſpeeches ſpared not the 
epiſcopal order itſelf. The city petition, already 
mentioned, was now taken a ſecond time into con- 
ſideration, and, in the courſe of the debates, ſe- 
veral motions were made for entirely aboliſhing the 
order of biſhops: among thoſe who argued for 
this meaſure, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves with 
io much vehement eloquence as Nathaniel Fiennes, 
the younger ſon of the lord Say and Seale; but the 
lord Falkland, the lord Digby, and many other 
noblemen of conſummate integrity and deep erudi- 
tion, ſo warmly oppoſed the motion, and by the 
ſtrength and eloquence of their reaſoning, ſo far 
prevailed, that the order of epiſcopacy was yet 
preſerved, though its power was much leſſened by 
a vote paſſed in the houſe of commons, preparatory 
to a bill, reſolving, © that no biſhop ſhall have any 
vote in parliament, or any judicial power in the 
Star-chamber, nor bear any ſway in temporal af- 
fairs; and that no clergyman ſhall be in the com- 
miſſion of the peace.“ 
About this time Charles, who ſeems to have 
had nothing elſe in view but the reſtoring the con- 
fidence of his ſubjects, by endeavouring to ſatisfy 
his parliament and ſmooth his meaſures, agreed to 
ſeveral conſiderable alterations in his court : he ad- 
mitted into his council the earls of Hertford, Bed- 
ford, Eſſex, Briſtol, and Warwick, the lords Say, 
_— and Kimbolton ; Juxon, biſhop of Lon- 
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don, had, with leſs envy than could be R 
for ſome years held the treaſurer's ſtaff, but he 
now religned it. Oliver St. John was appointed 
ſolicitor-general : the king intended that Denzill 
Holles ſhould have filled the places of ſecretary of 
ſtare, vacated by the flight of Windebank ; that 
Pym ſhould be made chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the room of the lord Cottington, who reſigned 
for that purpoſe; lord Say, maſter of the wards ; 
the earl of Efſex governor, and Mr: Hampden 
tutor, to the prince of Wales: but the marquis of 
Hamilton, who had a great eſteem for Strafford, 
whom Charles ardently wiſhed to have preſerved, 
perſuaded the wy that the delaying theſe promo- 
tions would be a ſtrong bait in Strafford's favour, 
or that it was neceſſary to make ſome previous 
terms before the vacancies were filled up, for ſe- 
curing his life. This advice was fatally followed, 
and blaſted the whole ſcheme: thus Charles loſt 
the opportunity of at leaſt making the oppoſition 
eaſy, by thoſe popular acts, for that time, if not 
for ever. a 
T he ſops with held from the Cerberuſſesofthe par- 
ty, and the ſacrifices Charles had already made, did 
not one moment retard the proſecution of Strafford. 
That nobleman was conſidered as the chief ſupport 
of the prerogative; the commons looked upon him 
as an apoſtate; the Scots, as the implacable and 
avowed enemy of their country. On the thirtieth 
of January, twenty-eight freſh articles had been 
given in againſt the earl, the particulars of which 
are foreign to a general hiſtory; it is ſufficient to 
ſay, that they charged him with having exerciſed 
illegal power and oppreſſions in many inſtances, 
both as preſident of the North and as lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland; with having been the cauſe of the 
war with the Scots (whom the commons had lately 
ordered to be ſtyled on all occaſions *our brethren 
of Scotland”), againſt whom he had unjuſtly irri- 
tated his majeſty ; with having levied an army of 
Iriſh papiſts to enſlave the kingdom; and with 
having adviſed the king to eſtabliſh an abſolute 
government on the ruin of the conſtitution. 
Weſtminſter: hall was formed into a large court 
of judicature for the important trial; the earl of 
Arundel preſided as high-ſteward, the peers fat in 
their robes as judges, the commons appeared as 
accuſers, on which account it was determined that 
the impeachment ſhould be managed by com- 
moners : theſe were George lord Digby, (an Iriſh 
peer), John Hampden, eſq. John Pym, eſq. Oliver 
St. John, eſq; ſir Walter Erle, knight, Geoffrey Pal- 
mer, eſq. John Maynard, eſq. and John Glynn, 
eſq. Whitlock was appointed chairman of this com- 
mittee : we muſt not forget that the biſhops de- 
clined being preſent, agreeable to the canon law, 
which forbids their aſſiſting at any trial for life: 
at the upper end of the hall was a chair and cloth 
of ſtate for the king, and on each ſide a cloſe 
gallery, in which his majeſty and the queen ſat in 
private. The trial began on the twenty - ſecond of 
March: the articles of accuſation were enforced 
with all the virulence of malice. The earl be- 
haved with great dignity, courage, and compoſure; 
his defence was noble, ſpirited, and effeftual ; he 
acquitted himſelf of every accuſation, except a few 
acrimonious expreſſions, and ſome inſtances of in- 
diſcretion, which ought to have been forgiven, as 
the infirmities of human nature. Nothing had ap- 
peared againſt him to juſtify the charge of treaſon, 
6Z when, 
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when, on the twelfth of April, Pym produced in 
the houſe of commons a paper of ſome notes 
taken by ſecretary Vane, of opinions delivered at 
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the council-table. Loung Vane pretended he had 
found them by accident in his father's cabinet; and, 
as they were thought to bear teſtimony againſt the 
carl, his accuſers the next day read them openly 
at his trial. They were entitled “ No danger of a 
war with Scotland, if offenſive, not defenſive.“ 
The earl had adviſed the king ta borrow a ſum of 
money: he ſaid his majeRy was abſolved by all 
rules of government; as having tried all legal ways, 
and been repulſed ; and that he had an army in 
Ireland, which he might employ to reduce this 
kingdom to obedience. . The earl, in his defence, 
obſerved © that it was hard mealure to be proſe- 
cuted, under the notion of treaſon, for opinions 
given in council: that his uſing the expreſſion 
<« this kingdom” was not proved, as the marquis 
of Hamilton, the earl. of Northumberland, the 
lord-treaſurer, and the lord Cottington, who were 
preſent at the board, declared upon their ho- 
nours that they never heard him ſpeak ſuch words. 
But, granting he had uſed the expreſſion, the word 
this could not rationally imply England, which had 
not been guilty of diſobedience; but Scotland, 
which was the immediate object of their delibera- 
tion, and in a ſtate of actual rebellion.” After 
making this afiſwer; he re-capitulated the ſeveral 
parts of his former defence, and in his concluſion 
aid, My lords, I have troubled you longer than 
J ſhould have done, were it not for the intereſt of 
theſe dear pledges a ſaint in heaven hath left me.” 
Here he made a pauſe, pointing to his children and 
ſhedding ſome tears: then proceeded in theſe 
words; © What I forfeit myſelf, is nothing; but 
that my indiſcretion ſhould extend to my poſte- 
rity, woundeth me to the very ſoul. —You will 
pardon my infirmity : ſomething I ſhould have 
added, but am not able, ſo theretore let it paſs.— 
And now, my lords, for myſelf; I have been 
taught, by the bleſſings of the Almighty God, 
that the afflictions of this preſent life are not to be 
eompared to the eternal weight of glory which will 
be revealed hereafter; and fo, my lords, even ſo, 
with all tranquility of mind I freely ſubmit myſelt 
to your judgment; be it life or dtath, Je Deum 
laudamus.” The very chairman ot the committee 
ſays, this great and good perſon ſpoke with ſuch 
athetic grace and eloquence as moved the hearts 
of all his auditors (a few excepted) to pity and re- 
morſe, 
The accuſation and defence laſted eighteen days: 
Strafford, in his replies was obliged to reſerve a 
ſeeming reſpect for his moſt implacable enemies, 
the Scottiſh nation and the Iriſh parliament. He 
took only a ſhort time to anſwer each article urged 
againſt him, yet he made ſuch a noble and ſalisfac- 
tory defence, that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, 
by a legal proſecution, ever to attain their purpoſe 
againſt him. But the death of Strafford was con- 
ſidered as a matter of too great importance to be 
leſt unaccompliſhed. A bill of attainder was there- 


fore introduced into the lower- houſe immediately 


after the concluſion of this pleadings, which paſſed 
the houſe on the twenty- firſt of April, after very 
warm debates, fifty- nine votes only diſſenting, and 
was immediately ſent up to the lords. On the firit 
of May the king went to the houſe of peers, and, 
in a ſpeech, earneſtly requeſted both houies that 
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they would not proceed ſeverely againſt the 
Strafford, whom, in his own cOnicience, 
he could not condemn of high-treafon ; but d 
A . een e- 
clared at the ſame time, that, for his mildemeang 
he ſhould never ſerve him or the Kingdom in — 
place of truſt, no not fo much as a conſtable ” 
This ſpeech was highly offenſive to thoſe wh 
thirſted for the blood of this nobleman ; and — 
were lo hot in the purſuit of their deſigns, that the 
commons voted it a breach of privilege for the kino 
to take notice of any bill depending before the 
houſe: At the ſame time they employed their 
emiſſaries without doors to ſpread about the cir, 
and other parts of the town, papers containing £ 
names of the fitty-nine members who voted againlt 
the bill of attainder: thoſe names were affix:d tg 
public places, under the denomination of Strat. 
tordians and betrayers of their country, and thy; 
expoled to the fury of ths ungoverned multitude 
made at this time ſo mad and violent, that, on the 
the third of May, valt numbers trom the city ap- 
peared at Veltminſter, armed with ſwords and 
cudgels, crying aloud for juſtice againſt the earl of 
Strafford; and ſuch as were luſpected of attachment 
to that unfortunate nobleman, ere afraid to ap- 
pear in pub c. About eighty peers had conitantly 
been preſent at Straftord's trial, but fo much were 
they intimidated by the popular tumults, that only 
forty-nine were in the houſe of lords when the bill 
of attainder was introduced; yer even nineteen of 
thele had the courage to vote againſt it: a ſtrong 
preſumption that, had liberty of debate been al: 
lowed, the bill would have been rejected by a great 
majority. A new diſcovery, madę about this time, 
inc reaſed {till farther the fury of the people, and 
hattened the fate of the devoted Stratford : ſome 
principal officers of the king's army, partly from their 
attachment to the crown, and partly trom an aver- 
ſion to the . parliament, had formed a plan for en- 
gaging into the king's ſervice the troops under 
their command; with this view they entered into 
an aſſociation, bound themſelves by an oath of ſe- 
crecy, and maintained a clole correſpondence with 
the king's ſervants: the form of a petition to the 
king and parliament was compoled, and it was re- 
lolved to procure the ſubſcription of the army to 
this petition, in which, after repreſenting the great 
danger to which the ancient conſtitution of the 
kingdom was ſubject, by the inſolent proceedings 
of certain factious and turbulent ſpirits, the army 
offered to come up and protect his majeſty and 
the parliament, “ſo ſhall the nation (as they allege 
in concluſion) not only be vindicated from preſent 
innovations, but be ſecured from the future which 
are threatened, and which are likely to be more 
pernicious than the former.” The draught of th 
petition was tranſmitted to the king, who unhap- 
pily was perſuaded to counterſign it, as a mark ot 
his approbation. One of the parties concerned 
(Goring), imagining the affair could not be kept 
long a {ecret, diſcovered the whole to the lords 
Newport and Dungarven, and they to Pym, who 
inſtantly imparted the matter to the houſe, 1 
diſcovery could not fail to excite the moſt violænt 
indignation among the people. It was now given 


earl of 
he laid, 


out that there was a wicked concert, a moſt dead. 
ful plot, between the court and the army, to cu: 
the throats of the parliament, and of all tho who 
ſtood up for their liberties. The puritanical fac: 


tion among the commons naturally improved this 
Ungular 
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advantage: they inſtantly got the houſe 
- = that a proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all 
the members, to maintain the proteſtant religion 
ſt popery, to defend the king's perſon, the 
againſt popery, eig s perion, t 
wer of parliament, and the rights and liberties 
of the ſubject; and the commons, by their ſole 
authority, illued orders that it thould be ſubſcribed 
by the whole nation. : y 

Ic is incredible with what alacrity this proteſta- 
tion was taken, and what a ſpirit it raiſed againſt 
the earl of Strafford. A bill was next brought in 
for continuing this parliament, which ſhould not 
be prorogued, adjourned, or diſſolved without the 
conjent of both houles, until the grievances ſhould 
be redreſſed ; but have credit to take up money. 
There can be no doubt, that by this bill the parli- 
ament diſſolved the conſtitution, and henceforward 
are with jultice to be conſidered as a faction againſt 
the commonwealth, The fame day (Friday May 
5), the commons ſent to the king, deſiring acceſs 
to him, which was granted; and,; | abour four 
o'clock, they attended in the Banqueting-houle, at 
Whitehall, where they preſented to him the bill 
of attainder againft the earl of Strafford, and that 
ſor the continuance of the parliament, with an in- 
timation that the prefent ſtate of the kingdom 
would not admit of delay; and therefore they hum- 
bly beſought him to give the royal aſſent to thoſe 
bills: the king told them they might expect his 
anſwer on Monday, and fo diſmiſſed them. 

Where ever the king turned his eyes he ſaw no 
remedy nor relief: his caſe, it is certain, called 
aloud for pity ; he was racked with the pangs of 
conſtience, about putting to death a miniſter whom 
he had eſteemed, and whom he believed to be in- 
nocent; not a counſcllor about him, Juxon ex 
cepted, had the courage to ſpeak their mind, and 
all concurred in maintaining (a moſt manifeſt falſ- 
hood) that the king ought to ſatisfy his people in 
this demand, which would, it was preſumed, finally 
content them: The good biſhop, with a virtuous 
reſolution, becoming the ſacred character he bore, 
advifed the king, if in his conſcience he thought 
the bill unjuſt, by no means to give his aſſent to it. 
Strafford, intormed of the extreme peplexity his 
royal maſter was in, carried his loyalty to ſuch a 
height as to write à letter to the king exhorting him 
to conſent to his death. „In this (ſaid he) my 
conſent will more acquit your majeſty to God, than 
all the world can do beſides. To a willing mind 
there is no injury. And as, by God's grace, I 
freely forgive all the world, with a calmneſs ang 
metkneſs of infinite contentment to my departing 
ſoul; fo, fir, to you, I can refign the life of this 
world with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, in the juſt 
ſenſe of your many, great, and exceeding fa- 
vours.” Charles had the weakneſs to take this 
trulty ſervant at his word, and he aſſented ro paſs 
the act, though he thought he was doing what 
merited eternal reproach here; and the vengeance 
of a juſt God hereafter; for it appeared that 
Charles, notwithſtanding his paſſing the bill, had 
violent pangs about Strafford, ſince we find that, 
on the tenth of May, he ſent the prince of Wales 


to the houſe of peers with a letter, in which he en- 


Joined them to 1aterpole their good offices with the 
commons, in order to procure a mitigation of 
Straſſord's ſentence, or at lcalt a ſhort delay; but, 
to the indehble diſgrace of loya'ty, humanity, and 
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every ſocial or religious virtue; both his requeſts 
were flatly refufed : could he, indeed, expect any 
other from the ſpirit of that oppoſition ? A com- 
mittee of twelve lords was appointed to ſatisfy the 
king, that even a delay of this illuſtrious crimi- 
nal's execution would endanger his own and his 
family's ſafety ; and Charles, with a reluctance to 
be felt but not deſcribed, yielded to the neceſſity o 
the juncture, and it was reſolved that the earl ſhoul 
die on the twelfth of May. | 7 
He was affiſted in his laſt moments by archbi- 
ſhop Uſher, but was barbarouſly denied the com- 
fort of ſpeaking with Laud; and on the day ap- 
pointed was brought to Tower-hill, where his head 
was cut off. It is hard to ſay whether he ſhewed 
himlelf more pious or brave in his death, or whe- 
ther he was more blameable or laudable in his life; 
bur it is certain, that; however great his perſonal 
failings or political demerits were, the abilities 
and virtues he poſſeſſed, with the penalty of his 
head which he paid, ought to claim the pity of 
impartial poſterity for his fate, which, to his dying 
day, fat heavy upon his royal maſter. Even a few 
weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parlia- 
ment, as if conſcious of the iniquity, at leaſt illega- 
lity, of his ſentence, paſſed an act for reſtoring his 
children in blood and honour, and inveſted them 
with the poſſeſſions of their father's eſtates. . 
The commons having thus, by the death of the 
earl of Strafford, removed the grand obſtacle, as 
they imagined, to their intended reformation of the 
ſtate, proceeded to proſecute their projected plan 
with the utmoſt induſtry and vigour. All the taxes 
which the king had impoſed, the Star- chamber 
and High- commiſſion court, the extenſion of the 
foreſts, and the practice of impriſoning thoſe who 
refuſed to comply with ſuch impoſitions, were 
voted contrary to law, and the greater part of mo- 
nopolies ſuppreſſed. The judges had hitherto enjoy- 
ed their patents only during his majeſty's pleaſure; 
the commons now petitioned the king to grant them 
patenis during thrir good behaviour: and Charles 
was preſuaded to comply with their requeſt. The 
marſhal's-court; which took cognizance of offenfive 
words, and was extremely arbitrary in its proceed- 
ings, was for that reaſon, ſuppreſſed. The ſtannary 
courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction over the mi- 
ners of Cornwall; being liable to a like objection, 
| underwent the like fate. The council in the North, 
and that of Wales, were both aboliſhed on the 
ſame principles. The authority of the.clerk of the 
market, who had a right to inſpect all the weights 
and meaſures throughout the kingdom, was tranſ- 
ferred to the mayor, ſheriffs, and ordinary magi- 
ſtrates. In a word, if we examine the proceed- 
ings of this memorable parliament. during the firſt 
period of its operations, we ſhall find that we are 
indebted to it for many valuable liberties we enjoy 
at this day. 1 9 7 32 . 
The treaty with the Scots being brought to a 
concluſion, Charles allowed. the parliament of 
Scotland to aſſemble, and declared his intention of 
aſſiſting at it in perſon. The commons, ſuſpecting 
that he deſigned to put himſelf at the head of his 
army in the North, on pretence of his viſiting his 
kingdom of Scotland, demanded a conference with 
the lords, and propoſed that both armies ſhould 
be diſbanded before his departure, which the king 
at their requeſt, poſtponed till the tenth of Auguſt, 
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Both were accordingly diſbanded at the ſame time, 
and the Scots returned to their own country, very 
well ſatisfied with their expedition. Then the king 
ſet out on his journey; but their diſtruſt ſtill ſub- 
fiſting, the parliament propoſed that a committee 
from both houies ſhould attend the king in Scot- 
land, on pretence of conferring with the Scottiſh 
arliament, though in reality to be ſpies upon his 
majeſty's conduct. The earl of Bedford being 
nominated as one of the peers, declined the office, 
fo that lord Howard of Eſcrick was the only mem- 
ber of that houſe who undertook the journey; and 
of the commons the committee conſiſted of Natha- 
niel Fiennes, fir William Armye, fir Philip Sta- 
pleton, and John Hampden. The commons ſtill 
eontinued fitting, and took ſeveral grievances into 
conſideration ; then they reſolved to adjourn from 
the ninth of September to the twentieth of Octo- 
ber. This relolution was no ſooner taken, than a 
great number of members from both houſes retired 
to the country; and ſome rigid preſbyterians took 
this opportunity to propoſe an alteration in the 
Book of Common Prayer, which was fo vigorouſly 
defended by Mr. Hyde (afterwards earl of Claren- 
don), that no ſtep was taken on the ſubject. The 
tords, during this diſpute, voted that the Com- 
mon Prayer ſhould be uſed without any alteration, 
Fhis vote produced a conference between the 
houſes : the commons deſired the lords would con- 
cur with them in publiſhing a declaration for ſup- 
preſſing all the late innovations in the church, and 
all diverſions on the Lord's Day. The lords, on 
the other hand, demanded the concurrence of the 
commons in publiſhing an order of their houſe, 
prohibiting all change in divine worſhip as eſta- 
bliſhed by law: the lower-houſe abſolutely rejected 
this propoſal, and ordered their declaration to be 
printed and publiſhed through the whole king- 
dom; they at the ſame time appointed a commitree 
of forty-three members to manage affairs of im- 
portance during their adjournment , the lords eſta- 
bliſhed another for their houſe, and then the par- 
liament adjourned to the twentieth of October. 
The king, attended by the duke of Lenox, 
lately honoured with the additional title of duke 
of Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, and 
lord Willoughby, ſer out for Scotland on the 
tenth of Auguſt. On his arrival at Edinburgh, 
he was received there with great demonſtrations 
of affection by the people; and, in return for this 
reception, he confirmed not only the articles of 
the treaty between the two nations by act of par- 
liament, but all his former conceſſions alſo, and all 
ſuch things as had been tranſacted by them in their 
general aſſemblies; and likewiſe, the more effec- 
tually to gain their eſteem, he conferred titles of 
honour and dignity on ſome, ana places of power, 
truſt, and profit, on others; amongſt theſe the 
marquis of Hamilton was created duke of Hamil- 
ton; and general Leſly was created earl of Leven, 
who was ſo tranſported with the fenſe of the king's 
favour and bounty to him, that he often proteſted, 
and once, at Perth, upon his knees, in the houſe 
of the earl of Kinnoul, that he would never bear 
arms againſt the king. 
A while after, ſome information was — to 
the marquiſſes of Hamilton and Argyll, that there 
was ſome deſign upon their perſons, which made 


them for ſome few days withdraw themſelves from 
the parliament and retire from Edinburgh: but 
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their perſons were of ſuch quality and eſtimation 

Scotland, that great pains were taken to — 
the grounds thereof; and, after full eXaminati 4 
by the parliament, they themſelves and the wy 
council were ſatisfied, that the information — 
to them could not be made good to che ah. r 
any deſign againſt their perſons ; but the king 
who was a little reflected upon in the firſt as, 
tion, could not conceal his reſentment of this 
carriage in Hamilton; and when he delivered his 
patent to the duke in parliament (according to the 
cuſtom of that nation), he told him he had not de. 
ſerved to be miſtruſted by him, for he knew wel) 
when he was accuſcd to him of high-treaſon, he 
permitted him even to be in his bed- chamber 
This reproof made no great impreſſion upon the 
new duke, though he ſeemed outwardly much 
troubled for having given the king ſo jult a cauſe 
of diſpleaſure ; yer, upon the firit report of the 
buſineſs at London (without ſtaying to hear the 
opinion of the parliament of Scotland, who hag 
fully examined it) ſtrange interpretations were 
made upon the matter, as highly and neerly con- 
cerning the peace of England; and a ſudden ref. 
lution was taken, firſt by the committee during 
the receſs, and after by the parliament, to have a 
guard for the defence of London and Weſtminſter; 
and both houſes of parliament inſtilled freſh ap. 


| prehenſions of danger into the minds of the peo. 


ple, when they were ſo lately freed from the tear; 
of two armies, 

While Charles reſided in Scotland, he employed 
all his time and endeavours to compole the troubles 
of that kingdom; and he was now preparing to re- 
turn to England, in order to perfect the ſame ſa- 
lutary work here, when he received intelligence of 
a rebellion which had broke out in Ireland. The 
catholics of that country thought they had found 


the faireſt opportunity of ſhaking off the Engliſh 


yoke; and religion and liberty, thoſe two fources 
of the greateſt actions, hurried them into a deſign 
the moſt cruel hiſtory hath recorded. They plot- 
ted to riſe throughout all the provinces in one day, 
and murder every proteſtant in the kingdom, after 
having ſurprized the caſtle of Dublin, which, 
though the grand magazine of the kingdom, and a 
place of ſuch importance, was provided with no 


more than fifty men for its garriſon, The execu- 


tion of this ſcheme was delayed till the approach of 


winter, that there might de greater difficulty of 
| tranſporting troops from England. Cardinal Riche- - 


lue had promiſed the conſpirators a conſiderable 
ſupply of men and money, and many Iriſh officers 
had given aſſurance that they would heartily con- 


cur with their catholic brethren as ſoon as an inſur- 


rection ſhould be raiſed, The. deſign upon the 
caſtle of Dublin, which was to have been put in 
execution the twenty-third of October, was pre- 
vented by a timely diſcovery of the plot to the tuo 
lord-juſtices, the very night only before; and thus 
the capital was preſerved ; but the bloody part of 
the conſpiracy was palt prevention, for the con- 
ſpirators were in arms the day affixed in all the 
counties of the kingdom, and actually maſſacred 
upwards of forty thouſand defenceleſs proteſtants. It 
would ſhock the feclings of humanity to delcribe 
the particulars of this bloody tragedy ; it ma) 
ſuffice to ſay, that death was the ſlighteſt punith- 
ment which thoſe bigoted and blood-thirſty cathv- 


licks inflicted upon the unhappy proteſtant victim. 
Charles 
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ceived intelligence of this inſurrection by 
— Sifperched from the North of Ireland. 
He forchwith imparted the matter to the Scottiſh 
arliament, and demanded immediate ſuccours for 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebels, but the Scots referred 
the bulinels to the Engliſh parliament, alleging, 


with juſtice, that Ircland depended upon England, 
who would undoubtedly provide for its ſecurity. 
The king therefore returned in haſte to London, 
where, to his infinite mortification, he found that 
the Iriſh catholics, in excuſe for this barbarous 
maſſacre, pretended to have received a commiſſion 
from the king himſelf to take up arms ; and thus 
Charles, who was ſoliciting aſſiſtance againſt them, 
both from his Engliſh and Scottiſh ſubjects, ſaw 
himſelf accuſed of the crime he was endeavouring 
to puniſh. The frenzy of the Iriſh gave their ene- 
mies infinite advantage: had they applied to 
Charles for relief from their grievances, had they 
drawn the ſword in the uſt defence of thoſe natural 
liberties, which no difference berween papiſts and 
proteſtants ought to affect, and had they not at 
once ruſhed into barbarities which no provocation 
can juſtify, Charles might have found an aſylum in 
them, and they a protector in him: for though I am 
as ſtrongly convinced as any the molt zealous par- 
tizans of that monarch's memory, that he deteſted 
the maſſacre of innocents that had been committed, 

et I am entirely ſatisfied that he did not at all in his 
Leer diſapprove of their taking up arms upon the 
principles they profeſſed : if they could have ſub- 
mitted to have been directed by him, I am farther 
of opinion, that, had they not put off the cha- 
raters of men, he would have thought a public 
indulgence in matters either of religion or liberty, 
much ſafer with a papiſt than a puritan or preſby- 
terian, 

The king arrived in London on the twenty-fifth 
of November. The houſe of commons thinking, 
or at leaſt pretending to think, that he was con- 
cerned in the Iriſh rebellion, ſent but very ſlender 
ſupplies of men and money to that kingdom; and 
at the ſame time reſuming the diſpoſitions in which 
they had parted, they diſcovered in every vote 
their determined reſolution to extend their own 
authority, and to abridge the power of the ſo— 
vereign; and this they thought could not be ſo ef. 
fectually brought about as by exaſperating the 
people againſt the government. With this view, 
a few days after his arrival from Scotland, they 
preſented to him at Hampton- court, that re- 
monſtrance which has made ſo much noiſe, and 
which was ſoon after productive of the moſt im- 
portant conſequences : it was not addreſſed to 
the king, but was plainly declared to be an ap- 
peal to the people; and the ſeverity of the mat- 
ter was exceeded only by the acrimony of the 
ſtyle. It was, indeed, a recapitulation of all the 
wrong meaſures and provoking ſteps that Charles 
had committed ever ſince the commencement of 
his reign, for which he had fo ſeverely atoned by 
the conceſſions he made, and the mortifications he 
had undergone. Amongſt other things, they 
pointed ſtrongly againſt the popiſh lords and the 
Engliſh prelates in the houſe of peers, to whom 
they attributed all the difficulties they met with 
trom the peers in their meaſures. In concluſion, 
they petitioned the king for farther reſtraints and 
puniſhments upon the papiſts and their favourers ; 
and they told him plainly, that unleſs he made uſe 
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of ſuch miniſters, both at home and abroad, as 
they could contide in, they would give him no 
ſupport: they even let his majeſty know, that he 
was to guels at their meaning, though they neither 
named nor impeached perſons; and that it was 
enough to diſqualify any man for his ſervice if 
they diſtruſted him, or if he had ever been known 
to defend or countenance thoſe who had been 
queſtioned in parliament. 

Had all the oppreſſions complaihed of here till 
continued under Charles, this remonſtrance had 
been the braveſt and wiſeſt meaſure that any parlia- 
ment ever purſued, and muſt have done immortal 
honour to its framers; but as all thoſe grievances 
had been already redreſſed; as the land-marks of 
the conſtitution had now been refixed ; as Charles 
had been as liberal in granting, as his ſubjects had 
been importunate in aſking : all this, I ſay, being 
the caſe, what can any unprejudiced perſon ima- 
gine the true end of this remonſtrance to be? The 
anſwer is obvious! No wonder, therefore, that ani 
appeal of ſuch an invidious and malignant nature, 
ſhould meet with a ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe 
of commons, where it paſſed by a majority of only 
eleven, viz. one hundred and fifty-nine againſt one 
hundred and forty-eight, Indeed it was eaſy to 
ſee that the road muſt now divide, and that the 
well and the ill intentioned could no longer jour- 
ney together, The proceedings of the oppolition 
were very diſtaſteful ro many of their own friends 
in the houſe, who began more and more to miſ- 
cruſt their intentions. Mr, Capel, member for 
Hertfordſhire, a perſon of great integrity and au- 
thority in parliament, had been very warm in the 
oppoſitition, and had been as forward as any gentle- 
man in the houſe for removing the real grievances 
of his country : the like may be ſaid of the lards 
Falkland and Digby, fir John Culpepper, Mr. 
Hyde, and many others, whoſe concurrence againſt 
the court had given valt credit to the oppoſition. 
But they now thought the king had gone as far as 
in prudence, and perhaps farther than in duty, they 
could require, and that oppoſition ought to ceaſe. 
They made no ſecret of theſe ſentiments, and Mr. 
Capel had been called up to the houſe of peers; 
treaties were likewiſe on foot with many other no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who were quite wearied 
out by the incroachments of the faction, but none 
had yet the courage, the lord Digby excepted, to 
break with the faction in the houſe of commons. 
It is ſaid that Oliver Cromwell, who was at this 
time a member of the houſe, declared, that if the 
remonſtrance did not paſs, he would ſell the little 
eſtate he had, and retire from England. I take 
notice of this ſpeech, only to prove that this ex- 
traordinary man was then an enthuſiaſt for that li- 
berty which his ambition afterwards trampled up- 
on. 

When this remonſtrance was preſented to 
Charles, he received ic with fome impatience, bur 
with great politeneſs and civility. It is remark- 
able, that it was carried to the king by fir Ralph 
Hopton, who became afterwards fo great a convert 
to his cauſe. But the faction thought they could 
not completely effect their ends, unleſs they could 
have the biſhops out of the upper- houſe: they eaſily 
ſtirred up the populace to their purpoſe, who filled 
the whole city with ſedition, and, aſſembling in 
great multitudes before the houſe of lords, ex- 
claimed No biſhops! no biſhops!” Twelve pre- 
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lates, intimidated by thoſe riotous proceedings, re- 


ſolved to retire, after ſubſcribing a proteſt againſt 


all laws, votes, and reſolutions which ſhould be 
made in their abſence. The lords, upon receiving 
this proteſt, committed them to the Tower; upon 
which the reſt of the biſhops afterwards withdrew 


from the houſe. The tumults about Whitehall be- 


came every day more violent and outrageous, inſo- 
much that the royal perſon itſelf ſeemed in danger 
from the mad licentiouſneſs of the mob. In this 
ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, ſome reduced of- 
ficers, and gentlemen of the inns of conrt, offered 


their ſervice to his majeſty. Between them and the 
rabble there happened frequent ſkirmifhes, which 


were ſometimes attended with bloodſhed. By way 
of reproach, theſe gentlemen ſtigmatized the rabble 
with the appellation of Roundheads, on'account of 
the ſhort, cropt hair, which they wore; and theſe, 
in return, gave the others the name of Cavaliers: 
and thus the nation, which was before ſufficiently 
exaſperated, as well by civil as religious quarrels, 
was likewiſe provided with party-names, under 
which the oppoſite leaders might range their ad- 
herents, and ſignalize their mutual hatred and re- 
ſentment. The countenance which Charles gave 
to the diſbanded officers to oppoſe the inſults of the 
mob, proved a fatal meaſure to him, as it gave the 
commons an handle for publicly encouraging the 
tumults, and for making a formal demand to the 
king for a guard, commanded by the earl of Eſſex, 
to be ſet over the parliament. The king refuſing 
the demand of a guard, they appointed a com- 
mittee to fit at Guildhall, the center of the factious 
rout that now protected them. A few days after- 
wards the king committed another indiſcretion, 
which was attended with more fatal and dangerous 
conſequences; an indiſcretion which, if it did not 
abſolutely cauſe, at leaſt greatly, accelerated all the 
diſorders and civil wars in which the kingdom was 
ſoon after involved. Lord Digby, a man of great 
abilities, but of a warm and paſſionate diſpoſition, 
ſhocked at the growing inſolence of the oppoſition, 
repreſented to Charles, that if he exerted the au- 


thority, and diſplayed the majeſty of a monarch, his 


inſolent ſubjects would inſtantly ſhrink before him: 
the queen, and ſome of the courtiers, enforced this 
topic ; and Charles, who, though commonly mo- 
derate in his temper, was ever indeed too haſty, 
arid had moreover lately received inſults, that no 
private gentleman, much leſs ſo great a prince, 
could well bear with patience, at laſt yielded to 
the fatal importunity of his friends and ſervants. 


He was encouraged to think that he could give the 


laſt blow to the popularity of the faction by pro- 
ducing evidences of their inviting the Scots to in- 
vade England; accordingly, on the third of Ja- 
nuary, 1642, Herbert, attorney-general, at the 
clerk's table in the houſe of peers, preſented the 
following articles of high-treaſon againſt the lord 
Kimbolton and five commoners (the moſt active 
of thoſe in the oppoſition), Mr. Denzil Holles, fir 
Arthur Haſlerigg, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John 
Hampden, and Mr. William Strode. The arti- 
cles exhibited againſt them were theſe : 

J. That they have traitorouſly endeavoured to 
ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of 
the kingdom of England; to deprive the king of 
his royal power, and to place in the ſubjects an 
arbitrary and tyrannical power over the lives, li- 
berties, aud eſtates of his majeſty's liege people. 
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“II. That they have traitorouſly endeavoured b 
many foul aſſertions upon his majeſty and his 7 
vernment, to alienate the affections of his peo * 
and to make his majeſty odious to them. * 

0 III. That they have endeavoured to draw hi 
majeſty's late army to diſobedience to his majeſty' 
command, and to ſide with them in their traitoro 
deſigns. * 

N. — they have traitorouſly invited and 
encouraged a foreign power to invade his maieſto- 
— of Zehnd eye 

V. That they have traitorouſly endeavoured to 
ſubvert the rights and very being of parliaments 

VI. That for completing of their traitorous 
deſigns, they have endeavoured, ſo far as in them 
lay, by force and terror, to compel the parliament 
to join with them in their traitorous deſigns; and 
to that end have actually raiſed and countenanced 
tumults againſt the king and parliament. 

* VII. And that they have traitorouſſy conſpired 
a levy, and actually have levied war againſt the 

ing.“ 

The king ſeconded this attack, by another ſtill 
more raſh and inconſiderate : a ſerjeant at arms 
repaired to the houſe of commons, and demanded, 
in the king's name, the five impeached members; 
but he was diſmiſſed without any poſitive anſwer: 
meſſengers were ordered to ſearch for, and appre- 
hend them; their trunks, chambers, and lodg- 
ings were ſealed and locked. The houſe declared 
all theſe proceedings to be a breach of privilege; 
and enjoined every one to defend the liberty of 
the members. The lords concurred with the com- 
mons in theſe reſolutions. Charles, ſtung with 
che united intention of the two houſes, did the moſt 
unadviſed thing that, perhaps, had ever been done 
by a king of England; he determined to ſupport 
what he had begun, by one vigorous ſtroke of au- 
thority : unhappily, he forgot that this was a 
conjuncture in which he ought not to expoſe that 
authority to any * affront. He went the next 
day, attended by his ordinary retinue, conſiſt 
of about two hundred — By armed =—_ 
ſome with halberts, others with ſmall arms; 
and, leaving them at the door, advanced alone 
through the hall, while all the members ſtood up 
to receive him ; and ſeating himſelf in the ſpeak- 
er's chair, he, in a ſpeech he made to the houſe, 
inſiſted upon their delivering up the five members 


he had impeached ; but looking round, and not 


ſeeing the accuſed perſons, who had previouſly 
withdrawn themſelves, he concluded his ſpeech 
with telling the houſe, that fince the birds were 
flown, he expected, as ſoon as they did come to 
the houſe, they ſhould be ſent to him, © other- 
wiſe, ſaid he, I muſt tell you, that i ſhall take 
my own courſes to find them.” 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the fury into which 
this act of Charles threw the houſe; the roof re- 
ſounded with the cry of, Privilege ! Privilege! 
Charles, like a bewildered perſon, who knows not 
whither to turn himſelf, went that ſame afternoon 
to Guildhall, in order to demand aſſiſtance of the 
city : the common-council, inſtead of complying 
with his deſire, the next day preſented a remon- 
ſtrance againſt himſelf. On the eighth of January 
a new committee was appointed to lit at Guildhall; 
and this, perhaps, was the moſt maſterly ſtroke of 
the party, becauſe it encreaſed the panic of the 


public, as if the members were not ſafe without 
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the city. This committee, in which all who ſhould 
come were to have voices, made ſtrict ſcrutiny 
into every circumſtance attending the king's en- 
trance into the houſe: every paſſionate expreſſion, 
every menacing look and geſture of any, even the 
meaneſt, of his attendants, was repreſented in the 
blackeſt and moſt odious colours; and an inten- 
tion was thence inferred of offering violence to the 

artiament, of arreſting the impeached members 
in the very houſe, and of murdering all thoſe who 
ſhould make any reſiſtance; and they immediately 
produced a paper to be voted, as it was by the 
whole houſe, declaring the late act of the king to 
be © an high breach of the rights and privileges 
of parliament 3 and that the houſe cannot, with 
ſafety to their own perſons, or regard to the ſaid 
rights and privileges, continue to fit there any 
longer, without full ſatisfaction being made to 
them for this inſult.” Public directions were at 
the ſame time given for drawing down the train - 
bands of the city to Weſtminſter on the ſecond of 
January, to guard and bring in triumph the a= 
ſons of the accuſed members (who had taken ſhel- 
ter in the city), as ſuch worthy patriots that the 
commonwealth, at preſent, could not ſubſiſt inde- 
pendent of them. | 

The king being informed of theſe proceedings, 
and thinking his wife's, his children's, and his 
own life, in danger from the enraged multitude, 
took the fatal reſolution of removing from White- 
hall ro Hampton-court, with his queen and fami- 
ly, which he did on the afternoon of Monday the 
tenth of January; and now, become ſenſible of the 
extreme folly of his late conduct, and dreading 
the farther effects of popular reſentment, he en- 
deavoured, if poſſible, to repair his errors, and to 
atone for the wrong ſtep he had taken, and which 
he found himſelf incapable of ſupporting. He 
accordingly ſent a meſſage to the commons on 
Wedneſday the twelfth of January, giving them 
to underſtand, ©* That he deſiſted from his pro- 
ſecution of the five members, and that he would 
be as careful of the privileges of parliament as of 
his life or crown.” He likewiſe, on the twentieth 
following, ſent another meſſage to parliament, de- 
firing them © to digeſt into one body all the 
grievances of the kingdom, and to ſend them to 
him, promiſing his favourable aſſent to thoſe means 
which ſhould be found moſt effectual for redreſs ; 
wherein he would not only equal, but exceed the 
molt indulgent prince.” There ſurely cannot, 
with any man of candour or common ſenſe, re- 
main the leaſt doubt that theſe conceſſions were 
more than ſufficient to have quieted the appre- 
henſions of men whoſe inclinations were peaceable; 
but, unhappily, Charles had, by the violence of 
his former conduct, rendered himſelf odious to 
his parliament, and his preſent conceſſion made 
them deſpiſe him. 

The commons began now to take the whole ma- 
nagement of the kingdom into their own hands; 
they ordered the governors of Hull and Portſ- 
mouth, to admit no man into thoſe towns or forts, 
without an order ſigned by the parliament ; they 
aſſumed the regal power of diſpoling the militia, 
and trained-bands of the city of London, and even 
to name lord-lieutenants for the ſeveral counties, 
nay, ſo much as the captains that were appointed 
to command the ſhips of war. During this con- 
fuſion, the rebellion in Ireland triumphed over the 
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weak oppoſition which had been made to it; and 
the inſurgents, reeking with the blood of their 
countrymen, carried on their barbarities under the 
king's name, and that of the queen his conſort, 
eſpecially the latter, as ſhe was a catholic. Both 
houſes now propoſed to raiſe the militia, but, at 
the ſame time, inſiſted that it ſhould be command- 
ed by ſuch officers only as they ſhould nominate. 
Charles was now come from Hampton court to 
Greenwich, where the earls of Pembroke and Hol- 
land waited on him with a thundering declaration 
of the parliament, which conſiſted of a preamble 


remedies for them, and in which they treated the 
king with their uſual inſolence. This declaration 
was delivered to him on the fifteenth of March; 
and the next day he delivered his full anſwer, in 
which he endeavoured to exculpate himſelf of the 
charge urged againſt him, and concluded with the 
following pathetic expreſſion : © God fo deal with 
me and mine, as all my thoughts and intentions 
are upright for the maintenance of the true pro- 
teſtant religion, and for the obſervation and pre- 
ſervation of the laws of this land ; and I hope God 
will bleſs and aſſert theſe laws for my preſerva- 
tion,” 

The two earls, upon the king's delivering his 
anſwer, renewed their requeſt, but all in vain, 
that he ſhould come nearer his parliament; and 
the earl of Pembroke preſſed him to grant the 
militia, as was deſired by the parliament, for a 
time. By God (replied Charles), not for an 
hour : you have aſked that of me, in this, which 
was never aſked of any king; and with which, I 
would not truſt my wife and children.” Charles 
then reproached the parliament for their conduct 
in the affairs of Ireland, and ſaid that had he 
been truſted with the management of them, he 
would have pawned his head to have finiſhed that 
work ; and though I am a beggar myſelf, con- 
cluded he, I can find money for that.” 

In the foregoing month of February, Charles's 
queen, Henrietta of France, daughter to Hen- 
ry IV. had gone over to Holland, on pretence of 
accompanying her daughter, the princeſs Mary, 
to the prince of Orange, her huſband; but, in 
reality, to ſollicit ſuccours from that ſtate, in caſe 
of emergency ; as it was pretty evident, from the 
proceedings on both ſides, that the appeal muſt 
ſoon be made to arms: ſhe negociated likewiſe at 
the northern courts ; in a word, ſhe ſought every 
where for aſſiſtance, except in her own country, 
where cardinal Richelieu, her avowed enemy, 
and the king, her brother, were both dying. Bur 
to return. 

Charles, now that he apprehended nothing from 
his queen, anſwered the numerous declarations, 
meſſages, and the like, that he was plied with 
from the parliament, with a ſpirit that drove the 
two houſes into new perplexities; and having ſent 
for the prince of Wales and the duke of York to 
come to him, he ſet out for York, which he was 
reſolved for ſome time to make the place of his re- 
ſidence, till the tumults in his capital were ſome- 
what ſubſided. Hither the principal nobility and 
gentry repaired ſrom all quarters of England, to 
pay their reſpects to their ſovereign, and to pro- 
miſe him their aid and aſſiſtance, As ſome ill 
meaning or ill informed hiſtorians of thoſe times 
have, with an air of confidence, aſſerted, that all 
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the people of the kingdom were enemies to the 
king, except ſome officers of the army, the biſhops, 
the catholics, and thoſe who had been engaged in 
the Gunpowder-plot, we think it neceſſary to re- 
fute the calumny, by enumerating the principal 
perſons who attended Charles at York, and de- 
clared in his favour: theſe were, lord Littleton, 
keeper of the ſeals, the duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampron, 
Devonſhire, Clare, Monmouth, Caernarvon, Cum- 
berland, Saliſbury, Cambridge, Weſtmoreland, 
Rivers, Newport, Lindſey, Bath, Dorſet, North- 
ampton, Briſtol, Berkſhire, and Dover; the lords 
Falkland, Newark, Rich, Coventry, Capel, Grey 
of Ruthven, Pawlett, Saville, Dunſmore, Mow- 
bray, Maltravers, Howard of Carleton, Lovelace, 
Mohun, and Seymour. Many other noblemen 
were employed in behalf of the royal cauſe, in 
different parts of the kingdom; a great number of 
the moſt powerful commoners eſpouſed it; anJ it 
was ſupported by the two univerſities : all in gene- 
ral, whoſe manners were poliſhed, and whoſe 
minds were enlarged by a liberal education, ad- 
hered to the king. The oppoſite faction conſiſted 
of thoſe whom the court had perſonally diſobliged; 
of ſuch as wanted to fiſh in troubled waters; of 
republicans and diſſenters, comprehending a great 
number of corporations, manufacturers, and the 
lower claſs of people, inflamed with the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm. 

The civil war was not yet declared. The par- 
liament had, by its own authority, appointed one 
fir John Hotham governor of Hull, a fortreſs on 
the ſea-coaſt of Yorkſhire, and which had, for a 
long time been a magazine for arms and ammuni- 
tion: on the twenty-lecond of April, Charles, at- 


tended with three hundred horſe, came before the 
place, and prepared to enter; but Hotham refuſ- 
ed to open the gates of his garriſon to admit him. 
At firſt he ſent Charles a reſpectful meſſage, deſiring 
him not to approach; but his majeſty continuing to 
advance, Hotham ordered the bridge to be drawn 
up, the gates to be ſhut, and the garriſon to be 


drawn out in a poſture of reſiſtance. When 
Charles came near enough to be heard on the 
walls, he called for Hotham, and demanded en- 
trance, which Hotham refuſed, under pretext of 
his being appointed to that truſt by the authority 
of parliament. It was in vain for Charles to re- 
peat the demand of admittance; all he could ob- 
tain, was that his fon and friends in the place 
ſhould be fent out to him; for the governor would 
not admit him, though he offered to reduce his train 
to twenty perſons: and when he had tarried up- 
wards of five hours before the place, he retired, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, to Beverley, 
after proclaiming Hotham a traitor by two heralds 
at arms. 

I ſhall not attempt 'to trouble the reader with 
thoſe papers which flew berween Charles and his 
parliament, after the former had demanded from 
the latter juſtice upon Hotham; it is ſufficient to 
ſay that Hotham was not only vindicated, but re- 
warded for what he had done; and we are from this 
period to date the actual commencemt of that un- 
happy civil war which afterwards followed. 

The nation was at this time in a very miſerable 
ſituation. The king iſſued out commiſſions of ar- 
ray all over the kingdom, and the execution of 
them was voted to be treaſonable by the parliament. 
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The parliament made an ordinance, by which the 

took the militia into their own hands; and the cx. 
ecutien of that was proclaimed to be treaſon by 
Charles: it was impoſſible for any man to be neu- 
tral between the two parties; but the parliament 
was amazed to find themſelves miſtaken in their 
own ſtrength, and that ſo great a part of the king. 
dom held with Charles. Lord-keeper Littletor 

when he repaired to the king at York, had brouęht 
with him the great-ſcal of England, without which 
it was ſuppoſed there could be no law enacted: 
however, the parliament continued to enact laws, 
which were obeyed by their partizans as effectually 
as if they had the royal ſanction. The proceed- 
ings of the two partics being thus incompatible, 
both ſides made themſelves ready to decide the con- 
teſt by force of arms. A little before, the parlia- 
ment had ſent to Charles ninetcen propolitions, 
which containing ſuch demands as no crowned 
heads could accede to, he rejected; and, in a de- 
claration he publiſhed, wrote ſuch an anlwer as 
mult have ſatisficd every perſon whoſe judgment 
was not bĩaſſed by rancour and prepoſſeſſion: but 
he had to deal with a ſet of men who had planned 
a total revolution of gov-rnment, and who had 
proceeded too far in this deſign to recede with 
ſafety ; for this reaſon, they no fooner received the 
_ anſwer, than they iſſued a declaration, re- 
preſenting the abſolute neceſſity of putting them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the violent de- 
ſigns of the king. They ordered an army to be 
raiſed for their defence, the command of which 
they gave to the earl of Eſſex, nd they voted the 
earl of Bedford to be general of the horſe; but 
both theſe and the other officers were to be under 
the inſpection of a committee of the two houſes, 
who were to fill up all commiſſions. Great names 
were engaged on their ſide: Hampden, Whitlock, 
Maynard, Grimfton, St. John, and Selden, all of 
them great authorities in the law and conſtitution, 
aecpted of parliament's commiſſions under the 
ordinance of the militia z but the great weight of 
landed intereſt operated for the king. Charles was 
furniſhed with money from the queen, on the 
jewels ſhe had fold or pawned : bur the parliament 
had a much better reſource in public credit, upon 
which great ſums were raiſed on loan; and little 
hoſtilities were already commenced between the 
royal and parliamentary party all over England. 
Luckily for the parliament, they had found means 
to get the important garriſon of Portſmouth into 
their hands, and to ſecure the fleet; but Charles 
was baffled in an attempt to ſecure Hull, where 
the great magazine of arms ſtill continued, and 
which, by a private concert between the lord 
Digby and Hotham, who now repented of his in- 
ſolence to his ſovereign, was to be delivered up to 
the king; but Hotham, either not having power 
or ſincerity enough to perform his engagements, 
the matter came to nought. 

On the firſt of Auguſt the king ſummoned the 
principal gentry of the county of York, and ac- 
quainted them with the parliament's preparations 
for war, and deſired their advice and aſſiſtance: 
for the parliament had now publiſhed a declaration 
for the railing all power and force, by trained- 
bands or otherwiſe, to make head againſt all 
raitors and their adherents that oppoſed the parlia- 
ment, and them to kill and ſlay as enemies to the 


peace of the kingdom; and in it they named 
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moſt of the king's lord lieutenants and commiſſio- 
ners of array in the ſeveral counties. The king 
then recommend to them the completing of a 
reciment for the prince; and that he might not 
be behind hand with the parliament, he publiſhed 
a proclamation, wherein the earl of Eſſex was 
pronounced a rebel and traitor to the king and 
crown; and all colonels and officers, authorized 
by the parliament, that ſhould not inſtantly lay 
down their arms, were declared guilty of high- 
treaſon. To obviate this the parhament had de- 
clared, ** that whoſoever ſhall return from the king 
to the parliament's army, within ten days after 
publication, ſhould have reception and pardon, 
excepting perſons impeached of delinquency or 
treaſon, or ſuch as have been eminent actors againſt 
them, and except the duke of Richmond, the earls 
of Briſtol, Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Rivers, and 
Caernarvon, the viſcounts Newark and Falkland, 
ſecretary Nicholas Endymion Porter, and Mr, 
Edward Hyde. The king hearing the parliament 
intended ſending an army weſtward, gave com- 
miſſion, under the great-ſeal of England, to the 
marquis of Hertford to be his lieutenant-general 
within the counties of Devon, Cornwall, Somerſet, 
Dorſet, Wilts, Southampton, Berks, Oxford, 
Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor, Brecknock, Gla- 
morgan, Caernarvon, Pembroke, and Cardigan ; 
and ſent to encourage colonel Goring, who com- 
manded in Portſmouth at that time for him, 
Charles ſoon after left York, and nothing remark- 
able happened to him, excepting that thecity of Co- 
ventry ſhut her gates againſt him and his troops; 
and, on the twenty-fifch of Auguſt, he ſet up his 
ſtandard at Nottingham, but very few appeared, 
except a body of militia and about three hundred 
relugar troops, and thoſe very ill armed. Thus 
diſappointed, he once more turned his thoughts to 
peace, and ſent a meſſage to the two houſes by the 
earls of Southampton and Dorſer, and ſome other 
gentlemen, in order to a treaty of accommodation. 
In this meſſage the king ſignified, “that many 
miſtakes had ariſen by the meſſages, petitions, and 
anſwers, between him and the two houles of parli- 
ament, which might be prevented by ſome other 
way of treaty, wherein the matters in difference 
might be more clearly underſtood, and more 
freely tranſacted; he propoſed that a certain num- 
ber of perſons might be ſent, and enabled by the 
parliament to treat, in ſome indifferent place, with 
a like number authorized by him.” Charles then, 
in a very pathetic manner, diſclaimed all intentions 
to 1njure his people's liberties, and lays the guilt 
at the door of the parliament, if they refuſe his 
offer. The parliament returned for anſwer, that 
they could agree to no terms, unleſs he would im 
mediately take down his ſtandard and recal his pro- 
clamations againſt them by a certain day. And 
here the correſpondence broke off, This negotia- 
tion, unſucceſsful as it was, did Charles no ſmall 
lervice; every one ſaw by what ſpirit the parlia- 
ment was influenced: they had treated the earl of 
Southampton, and the other meſſengers from the 
King, with infinite indignity, and without paying 
even common civility to their perſons. The pur: 
port of the king's meſſage was ſufficiently public ; 
and the parliament, inſtead of thinking upon peace, 
ordered all their officers to repair to their reſpective 
polts immediately, and Eſſex himſelf ſet out with 
all haſte to the army : this was not all, for they 
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publiſhed a moſt inſolent declaration in vindication 
of their own conduct, and vilely aſperſing the 
character of the king and his friends. This, with 
many other papers that continued to paſs between 
the king and the parliament, turned the tide of 
popular affection ſtrongly in favour of Charles, 
whoſe wants and weakneſs were inexpreſſible, 
while the parliament had in their hands all the re- 
venues of the crown, his biſhops, the dignitaries 
of the church, the friends of his perſon, and an 
uncontracted power of raiſing what money they 
pleaſed. The earl of Eſſex had now drawn his ar- 
my together at Northampton, and found it to 
amount to about ſixteen thouſand men, well armed 
and well provided with artillery, cloaths, money, 
and in high ſpirits. Charles had ſent fir John By- 
ron into Oxfordſhire, with a ſmall party of horſe, 
to bring him the plate which had been preſented 
him by that univerſity: the lord Hertford and the 
loyaliſts in the Weſt at firſt had vaſt appearance of 
ſucceſs; and he now received intelligence from all 
hands of great levies that were making for his ſer- 
vice : this gave Charles ſome hopes amongſt many 
diſcouragements, and at laſt he reſolved to leave 
Nottingham, and to put the iſſue to the fate of 
arms, 

On the appearance of troubles in England, the 
princes Rupert (or Robert) and Maurice, ſons to the 
unhappy Palatine, had made a tender of their 
ſervice to the King, and the former at this time 
commanded a body of horſe, which had been ſent 
to Worceſter, in order to watch the motions of 
Eſſex, while the king ſet out upon his march for 
Shrewſbury, which, indeed, was the moſt conve- 
nient part of the kingdom for his rendezvous. 
While he was upon his march every hour brought 


him great acceſſions of ſtrength; and when he ar- 


rived at Wellington, within a days march of 
Shrewſbury, he ordered his army to be drawn up, 
and on reviewing it, found it to amount to about 
ten thouſand men. Lord Lindſey, who in his 
youth had learned the art of war in the Low Coun- 
tries, was general; prince Rupert commanded the 
horſe; ſir John Aſtly, the foot; fir Arthur Aſton, 
the dragoons; fir John Heydon, the artillery. 
The lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a 
trcop of guards; their ſervants, under the con- 
duct of William Killegrew, compoſed another 
troop, and always marched with their maſters. On 
this occaſion Charles made to them a ſpeech, ſo 
full of affectionate expreſſions, as rendered him to 
their thoughts an injured prince; and moved their 
compaſſion and loyalty ſo much, that they ſwore 
one and all to conquer or die in his cauſe. Some 
little time after his arrival at Shrewſbury, he re- 
ceived the news of an action, the firſt which had 
happened in theſe wars, and wherein his troops 
were ſucceſsful. x | 
The earl of Eſſex had by this time marched with 
his army towards Worceſter, upon intelligence that 
the king himſelf intended to ſecure that place: 
luckily 1 John Byron had firſt taken poſſeſſion of 
that city for the king, in ſpite of the endeavours of 
captain Fiennes, who ſtrove to diſlodge him with 
ſome troops of the parliament and county-volun- 
teers, with whom he aſſaulted the town on the 
weſtern ſide of the Severn: while they were engag- 
ed, prince Rupert arrived, with his brother Mau- 
rice, and had ſcarce alighted when he perceived 
five hundred horſe of Eſſex's army, commanded by 
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colonel Sandys, advancing through a defile juſt 
at hand: he and his company immediately mount- 
ed, and, with admirable courage and preſence of 
mind, attacked the enemy juſt as they came out 
of the ſame, and totally routed them, with the loſs 
of their commander and thirty men killed on the 
ſpot, and took ſeveral of their officers priſoners, 
The ſucceſs of this firſt skirmiſh wondertully 
' ſpirited the royaliſts, and impreſſed the enemy 
with a terror of prince Rupert, who gave ſuch an 
early proof of his extraordinary courage and bra- 
very. The prince, after the engagement, threw 
himſelf into Worceſter ; but hearing that Eſſex 
was marching thither with his whole army, he 
2 and retired to Ludlow, twenty miles 
rom thence: nor was this intelligence ill founded, 
for, immediately after the prince's retreat, Eſſex 
came to Worceſter with his army, where he con- 
tinued a month : from whence he detached the 
earl of Stamford, with a party, to Hereford, in 
order to impede the king's levies in South Wales; 
and ſent other detachments to take poſſcſſion of 
Gloceſter and Briſtol. The parliament began now 
to apprehend the king's ſtrength; for many began 
to appear for him in ſeveral parts of the kingdom: 
in the northern parts of Yorkfhire, the marquis of 
Newcaſtle, the earl of Cumberland, fir Marmaduke 
Longdale, fir Francis Wortley, and many others, 
bad raiſed a great number of ſoldiers; and were ſo 
powerful, that the lord Fairfax, fir Thomas Fair- 
fax his ſon, fir John Hotham and his ſon captain 
Hotham, who had aſſembled ſome men for the 
ſervice of the parliament, were not able to make 
head againſt them, In Cornwall, a body was 
forming under fir Bevil Grenville, and fir Nicholas 
Stanning ; and fir Ralph Hopton, a gentleman of 
good conduct and courage, was haſtening to them, 
to aſſiſt in their levies: and many others in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom were arming on both ſides, 
Whilſt the affairs of England were in a military 
poſture, Ireland was neglected : ſome few regi- 
ments were ſent over from Scotland, and the ear] 
of Leiceſter's regiment, under colonel Monk, 
from England, but in no proportion to the ne- 
ceſſities of that kingdom; nevertheleſs they made 
many impreſſions upon their enemies in Leinſter 
and Ulſter, but Munſter was but meanly ſupplied. 
It was now about the middle of October when 
the king, having raiſed ſuch an army as he thought 
would enable him to act upon the offenſive, began 
his march from Shrewſbury towards London ; and 
in two days after his departure, the earl of Eſſex 
put himſelf in motion to attend his rear. On the 
rwenty-ſecond of October the two armies were 
within ſix miles of each other: the king, having 
received intelligence that Eſſex had advanced to 
Kempton, a village on the borders of Warwick- 
ſhire, drew up his army on Edge-hill, about two 
miles from the enemy, and on Sunday the twenty- 
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third of the month, gave the earl battle. T4.- 
engagement, which was carried on with great bra. 
very on both ſides, laſted till night parted the com. 
batants : the next day both parties claimed the 
victory, but neither ſeemed inclined to renew the 
battle. Eſſex, however, firſt drew off, and retired 
to Warwick; the king returned to his forme; 
quarters. Each ſide had now time to diſcover its 
loſs, but it was greateſt on the ſide of the parlia- 
ment; and no leſs than five thouſand are ſaid to 
have fallen of both armies in the fight. The earl 
of Lindſey, whoſe ſon, the lord Willoughby, was 
taken priſoner in attempting to reſcue his father 
was carried in his wounds to a barn, where he ex. 
pired. with great magniminity, and with high ſen- 
timents of the juſtice of the cauſe he died for, be. 
fore the ſurgeons could arrive, whom the earl of 
Effex humanely ſent to dreſs his wounds. The lor 
Aubigny, brother to the duke of Richmond, and 
fir Edward Verney, the king's ſtandard-bearer 
were likewiſe among the number of the Nain, on 
the king's part, and ſeveral other officers, but 
none of diſtinction. On the ide of the parliament 
were killed the lord St. John and colonel Eſſex, one 
of their officers The chief priſoners on the king's 
fide were the lord Willoughby, ſir Thomas Lunds- 
ford, ſir Edward Stradling, and fir William Va- 
vaſor: no gentleman of diſtinction, except fir 
William Eſſex, father to the colonel was taken 
priſoner by the king. 
The news of this action reaching London, the 
commons and their adherents were at firſt greatly 
alarmed ; but expreſſes arriving from the army 
foon convinced them that their cauſe had received 
but a ſlight check ; nay, they even aſſumed the 
merit of the victory, and ordered public thankſgiv- 
ings for the ſame. Their next ſtep was to order 
the king's children to be removed from St. James's. 
into the city; orders were given to fortify the 
neck of land over againſt Durkam-houſe z and that 
the papiſts in Lancaſter ſhould be ſecured. An 
ordinance, both by the lords and commons, paſſed 
for providing a maintenance for the wounded ſol- 
diers, and the families of thoſe who ſhould be 
killed, in their ſervice. The priſoners in and 
about London were confined more ſtrictly than ever; 
and all ſhops were ordered to be ſhut up, that the 
| ſhopkeepers and apprentices* might be at greater 
freedom to attend the defence of the kingdom. 
After the royal army was ſufficiently refreſhed, 
it was again put in motion. A party of horſe ad- 
vanced to Reading, which Mr, Martin commanded 
for the parliament; at the approach of which, 
both the governor and garriſon were ſeized with a 
ſudden panic, and fled precipitately to London. 
Charles, imagining that every thing would now 
yield before him, conducted his whole army to 
Reading; and, in a few days after, advanced to 


Colnbrook. While he lay here, the parliament 
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+ As the body of London — 8 are frequently men- 
tioned in the biſtory of theſe troubles, and alſo in the ſucceed- 
ing reign, as a formidable corps of militia, it may not be 
a niſs to inſert the following character of them, as drawn up 
by a modern hiftorian. ** The London apprentices were a ſet 
W uch gained great honour to their party at this junRure : thoſe 
hat- beds of education, ſo common now-a days, which ripen 
childhood into youth, and youth into manhood, were then but 
little known ; and apprentices were young men from fixteen 
to twenty-four years of age, vigorous in their bodies, and un- 
broken in their conſtitution, through temperance, regular dier, 
and moderate exerciſe, They borrowed their notions of reli- 


| gion and government from their parents and matters: and the 

parliament had given them a manumiſſion from their ſervices 
in the ſhop, to encourage their appearing in the field : they had 
been for ſeveral months daily exerciſed by Skippon, major- 
general of the parliament forces, and were now — ſo fa- 
miliar with the ideas of war, that they thought its greateſt 
hazards, in what they imagined to be the defence of their 
country, to be preferable to the toils of the counter. A body 
of active, ſtout, young men, thus taught, thus fed, thus pria- 
cipled, and thus diſciplined, was far from being that awk- 
ward contemptible enemy modern writers have repreſented.” 
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ſent a meſſage to him, by the earls of Northum- 


berland and Pembroke, with three commoners, 
requeſting his majeity to fix on ſome convenient 
place for his reſidence near London, till commil- 
ſioners ſhould attend him, with propoſals for heal- 
ing the preſent unhappy breach between him and 
his parliament. Charles named Windſor; and re- 
quired that the garriſon ſhould be withdrawn, and 
his own troops recrived into the caſtle, North- 
u nberland, and the reſt, immediately poſted back 
with this anſwer; and, on his arrival at Weſt- 
minſter, prevailed with the parliament to write a 
letter to the king, intimating a ceſſation of arms 
on their part, and requiring the like on his; but 
ic happened that ſame night (November 11) that 
Charles had diſpatched the parliament's meſſen- 
gers, news was brought, that Eſſex had, by long 
and haſty marches, advanced with his army and 
ariillery, and had poſſeſſed himſelf of Windſor, 
Hampton, and Acton; and that he was now for- 
tifying himſelt in Brentford ; which if he was ſuf- 
fered to do, the king's army would be fo ſtreight- 
ened, that it could neicher make any motion, nor, 
indeed, ſubſiſt. Whereupon a council of war be- 
ing called, prince Rupert was ordered to attack 
the parliament's regiments and works at Brentford, 
which he did with irreſiſtible fury; and notwith- 
ſtanding the noble reſiſtance the regiment of Holles 
made, they were all cut off, drowned, wounded, 
or taken priſoners; and prince Rupert remained 
maſter of Brentford. Loud were the complaints 
raiſed againſt this attack by the parliament party, 
as being an inſtance of the molt apparent perſidy, 
and a breach of the treaty then negociating on 
both ſides, Inſpired with reſentment, as well as 
concerned for its own ſafety, the city marched its 
trained-bands, in excellent order, to reinforce the 
army under Eſſex; who drew up his forces, now 
amounting to twenty-four thouſand men, at Turn- 
ham-green *, to oppoſe the march of the king 
rowards London, for which Charles was now pre- 
paring ; but finding the number of the enemy ſo 
greatly ſuperior to his own, he thought it moſt 
prudent to retire over the bridge at Kingſton to 
Oatlands, and from thence to Reading, where he 
left a good garriſon; and then marched with his 
army to Oxford, 

While matters paſſed thus in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, the king's forces in the North be- 
came very conliderable ; the earl of Newcaſtle and 
the earl of Cumberland having joined each other 
with their troops, made up a little army of eight 
thouſand horſe and foot, which were daily encreaſ- 
ing; ſo that lord Fairfax and his ſon, Sir Robert 
Fairfax, and others who commanded for the par- 
liament in thoſe parts, were not able to make head 
avainſt them, eſpecially after the arrival of colonel 
Goring at Newcaſtle, with a ſupply of two hun- 
dred men and ammunition from Holland. Upon 
this, Fairfax applied to the parliament for aſſiſt- 
ance, and they found means to engage the coun- 
tics of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Cambridge, and 
the city of Norwich, in an aſſociation, to ſtand by 
them with their arms and fortunes; and the lord 
Grey, of Werk, received a commiſſion from Eſ- 
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ſex, appointing him commander in chief in thoſe 
parts, with an authority to raiſe forces. 

About the beginning of February, i643, the 
queen landed from Holland, at Burlington bay, with 
a conliderable ſupply of artillery, arms, and ammu- 
nition ; and, very ſhortly after, ſet out again in 
queſt of new ſuccours. Sir Hugh Cholmley, who 
had the government of Scarborough for the par- 
liament, declared for the king, and with him three 
hundred men of his garriſon. Sir John Hotham alſo, 
and his ſon, were at this time inclined to play the 
double traitor, and deſert the parliament's ſervice ; 
but their intentions being diſcovered, they were 
both ſeized at Hull, and lent up priſoners to Lon- 
don, where they afterwards paid the forfeit of 
their treaſons with their lives. The parliament, - 
having fortified Gloceſter with a good garriſon, 
thought of enlarging their quarters towards Ox- 
ford ; and had, in order thereto, thrown a ſtrong 
body of forces into Cirenceſter. Charles, not 
liking this neighbourhood, ordered prince Rupert, 
with four thouſand horſe and foot, to make him- 
lelf, if poſſible, maſter of that town. That active 
commander readily undertook the ſervice, and ſuc- 
ceeded, by taking the town by ſtorm, cutting in 
pieces a whole regiment of the parliament's forces, 
taking eleven hundred priſoners, about four thou- 
land ſtands of arms, and the enemy's whole ma- 
gazine, Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, Charles ſtill 
hoped to relieve the calamities of his people, and 
wiſhed to recover his own broken fortune by an 
equitable peace, and therefore propoſed a treaty 
to the parliament z to which, after many debates, 
they conſented; and - about the beginning of 
March, the earl of Northumberland, Mr. Pier- 
point, Mr. William Armyne, Sir John Holland, 
and Mr. Bulſtrode Whitlock, attended him at Ox- 
ford with propoſitions of peace; but they were 
dictated in ſuch an arbitrary ſtile, and ſo debaſed 
the very eſſence of majeſty, that they ſeemed to 
breathe the language of ſucceſsful traitors, not the 
deſires of patriotic or peaceful ſubjects. Charles, 
however, reſolved to have them diſcuſſed ; bur he 
found the commiſſioners ſo ſtraitened in time, and 
tied to ſuch particular inſtructions by the two 
houſes, that nothing could be brought about that 
could conduce to compoſe the reigning diſorders 
of the commonwealth, without abſolutely ſacri- 
ficing the kingly character; inſomuch, that, after 
many meſſages between London and Oxford, the 
commiſſioners returned to the parliament on the 
ſeventeenth of April; upon which, the earl of 
Eſſex was ordered to advance with his army to be- 
ſiege the king's garriſon in Reading, | 

ſſex had under him twenty thouſand fine well- 
appointed troops; the town was but indifferently 
fortified, and had in it a garriſon of three thouſand 
foot, and about three hundred horſe, commanded 
by Sir Arthur Aſton, and under him colonel 
Fielding. The largeneſs, and ill condition of the 
place, but, above all, the conſumption of powder 
which its defence muſt require, and with which 
Charles was very ill provided, had given him ſome 
thoughts of drawing the garriſon and magazines 
off to Oxford; but before this could be done, the 
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We cannot here omit the oration major- general Skippon 
mide at the head of his Londoners, to animate them, as it is 
ſo charaReriſtical, both of the man and the ſpirit of the party: 
Come my boys, ſeys he, my brave boys, let us pray hear- 
lily and fight heartily; I will run the ſame fortunes and ha- 


zards with you ; remember the cauſe is for God, the defence 
of yourſelves, your wives and children: come, my honeſt 
brave boys, let us pray heartily and fight heartily, and God 
will bleſs us.” | 


place 
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place was inveſted by Eſſex. His approaches | 


were ſo indifferently carried on, that the parlia- 
* ment's engineers appeared to be very little ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs of beſieging towns. 
They had, however, ſuch advantages by the ſitu- 
ation of the place, that their cannon played di- 
rectly into the town, and one of their ſhot diſabled 
- Aſton, to the irreparable loſs of the king, who 
-was now preparing to relieve the place ; but while 
he was upon his march, the garriton, under Field- 
ing, who had ſucceeded Aſton in command, after 
killing, in their ſallies, a great number of parlia- 
mentarians, found themſelves obliged to capitu- 
late, and to deliver up the town; for which, 
Fielding was afterwards ſentenced to loſe his head 
by a council of war at Oxford, but he was par- 
doned by Charles. The articles of capitulation 
were extremely advantageous for Charles, by giv- 
ing him back his whole garriſon; but they were 
very ill obſerved by the parliamentarians, which 
occalioned ſevere reprilals after wards by the royal 
party. 
At this time ſcarce one county in England was 
free from the horror of civil war; the royaliſts 
were victorious in moſt parts; in Warwickſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and Staffordſhire, many en- 
counters paſſed between the king's forces under 
Prince Rupert, and the earl of Northampton, the 
the lord Brooke, Sir John Gill, and Sir William 
Brereton, for the parliament; in one of which, 
fought on Hopton heath, the earl of Northamp- 
ton loſt his life, and the lord Brooke was ſlain be. 
fore the town of Litchfield, which was afterwards 
taken by his forces, and again retaken by prince 
Rupert. In Yorkſhire, and the more northern 
parts, the lord Fairfax and his ſon, Sir Thomas, 
afterwards ſo famous under the title of General 
Fairfax, had ſucceſs greater than could be ex- 
| pected from the ſmall force they had with them; 
but at length the whole county was reduced by 
the king's troops, and Fairfax, with his followers, 
were obliged to ſhut themſelves up in Hull. 
The greateſt part of Wales remained firm to the 
royal cauſe ; the parliament, therefore, in order 
to check'the king's good fortune in that part of 
the country, diſpatched the earl of Stamford with 
an army into the Weſt, where Sir Ralph Hopton, 
with his forces, lay before Plymouth, in the par- 
liament's poſſeſſion. Sir Ralph, hearing of the 
earl's approach, drew forth his troops and gave 
him battle, in which he defeated the greateſt part 
of his forces; and then a truce was agreed upon 
between the earl and him for three weeks; during 
which time fir George Chudleigh, who had been 
very active and ſucceſsful for the parliament in 
Denbighſhire, upon a due reflection on the views 
of beth parties in the preſent unnatural conteſt, 
quitted the oppoſition, and joined himſelf to the 
king; but, to ſatisfy his friends of the reaſons of 
of this tergiverſation, he publiſhed a ſhort decla- 
ration, which we are perſuaded our readers will 
be pleaſed to ſee, not only as it is doing great ho- 
nour to the underſtanding, integrity, and patrio- 
tic loyalty of this gallant officer, but as it ſpeaks 


| joined by Sir William Waller, who had by this 
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the ſentiments of moſt of the moderate part of the 
oppoſition, in regard to the ſtate of affairs between 
the king and parliament at this juncture. 

That petitions of right, ſays he, are com. 
mendable, and remonſtrances may be uſeful; but 
arms, though defenſive, are very doubtful. M 
lot (ſays he) fell to caſt on the parliament ſide 
by a ſtrong opinion of the goodneſs of their cauſe. 
which, to iny judgment, then appeared to be ſo. 
Religion, and the ſubjects liberty, ſeemed to me 
to be in danger; but the deſtruction of kingdoms 
cannot be the way to ſave it, nor can the loſs of 
Chriſtian ſubjects, nor the ſubjects loſs cf thei; 
eſtates by plunder or aſſeſſment, concur with pie- 
ty, nor yet with propriety : as for religion, which 
is the chief, his majeſty (whom God long pre. 
ſerve) has given us unqueſtionable ſecurity, ] 
have caſt my ſelf at my ſovereign's feet, and im- 
plored his gracious pardon; I will contend ng 
more in word or deed. And this my reſolution, 
with the indiſputable grounds thereof, I thought 
good to declare to my friends and countrymen, 
that they may underſtand that my change doth 
proceed from no compulſion.” 

The parliamentarians, however, were rot dil. 
couraged; they knew they had powerful re- 
ſources, and though for the preſent unſuccelsful, 
they ſtill acted as maſters againſt whom the king 
had rebelled. They condeinned and-executcd for 
treaſon ſeveral of their fellow- ſubjects, who had 
delivered up to the king his own towns“; while 
the king, on his ſide, refrained from all crucl te- 
priſals on his priſoners. This conduct may ſerve 
to juſtify, in the opinion of poſterity, a prince 
who has been repreſented ſo criminal towards his 
people, and teach us to pity the unnatural per- 
lecution he ſuffered from his ſubjects, while we 
blame the cauſes of offence he had given them 
for which, however, he had off red every atone- 
ment, every reparation, that majeſty could make. 

The two capital armies, that under Charles, 
and that under Eſſex, lay all this while inactive; 
the former about Abingdon and Oxford, the lat- 
ter about Reading. Eſſex, in the whole of his 
operations againſt the king, ſeems to have been 
under the conſtant check of rencountering loyalty. 
According to the account given of the battle of 
Edge- hill by the earl of Clarendon himſelf, he 
could have taken the king and the two princes 
priſoners, but forbore, moſt probably from the 
motives already aſſigned; in fine, a ſtrong proba- 
bility ariſes, that he was not yet in earnelt in the 
oppoſition, and that he never intended to carry 
hoſtilities farther againſt the king and his pariy 
than was neceſſary for his own defence in the ſer- 
vice he had embraced. However this might be, 
his conduct appeared very doubtful to his belt 
friends, and the violent party in parliament could 
not help diſtruſting him; they now openly blamed 
him for not marching againſt Oxford ; and, as the 
parliament officers who ſerved under him were 
daily improving in military knowlege, he could 
find no pretext for longer inactivity, being lately 
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„ Yeamans and Bourcher were executed at Briſtol, for en- 
deavouring to ſeize that town for the king ; the like happened 
to ſeveral gentlemen and citizens of London, for a deſign laid 
to ſeize the city and ſeveral members of parliament, in order 

to have put a period to the civil war, by ſtopping the iſſues of 
it in the fountain. Edmund Waller, the famous poet, was on 


this occaſion expelled the houſe of commons, of which he was 
a member, impriſoned a year in the Tower, fined ten thos- 
ſand pounds, and baniſhed to France for ten years; the othels 
concerned with him were publicly executed. See Journals of 
the Houſe of Commons, anno 1643. 
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practicability of ſuch an exploit, he propoſed to go 


time reduced Hereford, and made an unſucceſsful 
attempt upon Worceſter; he made a march to- 
wards Oxford, and fixed his head quarters at 
Thame, upon the borders of Buckinghamſhire, 
in order to over-awe that county, which now grew 
turbulent in favour of Charles. | 
While he remained in this poſt, colonel Urrey, 
a Scotch officer, who had ſerved in Germany with 
eneral Ruthven, now created carl of Brentford, 
took this opportunity of deſerting to the king, and 
rſuaded prince Rupert to beat up the quarters 
of the enemy, after having particularly informed 
him of their diſpoſition. To demonſtrate the 


as à volunteer with a detachment, which he con- 
ducted to part of theſe quarters, where he defeat- 
ed ſome regiments and brought a great number of 
priſoners to Oxford. Prince Rupert, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs, complied with his advice in making 
a more vigorous attack upon that part of their ar- 
my, which was quartered at Thame. They de- 
parted from Oxford with a ſtrong body of horſe, 
and taking a long circuit in the night, arrived, by 
break of day, at Wickham, where they cut in 
pieces two regiments of the enemy; they attacked 
another quarter with the ſame ſucceſs, and at- 
tempted to retire by a bridge, at which they had 
left a ſufficient guard. By this time the earl of 
Eſſex had taken the alarm and detached part of 
his cavalry to detain the prince till he ſhould be 
able to advance with the infantry. They over- 
took him at the ſkirts of Chalgrave-field, where 
he wheeled about, and charged them with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that they betook themſelves to flight, 
after having loſt ſome of their beſt officers, and a- 
mong the reſt the celebrated John Hampden, who 
had ated as colonel of a regiment, ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, and proved in many encoun- 
ters that his courage was equal to any other of his 
extraordinary endowments. The candour and 
moderation for which this gentleman was diſtin- | 
guiſhed in the beginning of the oppoſition to the 
king's meaſures, had given way to a violent ani- 
a againſt the ancient conſtitution, and the 
perſon of his ſovereign, by whom he had been de- 
clared guilty of high-treaſon. This was an affront | 
he never could forgive. He became paſſionate, 
and even ferocious ; diſcouraged all overtures to- 
wards an accommodation, and now his death ſtruck | 
adamp into the hearts of the whole faction. Other 
officers were lain or taken priſoners. The army 
under Eſſex was diſpirited by theſe checks, dimi- 
niſned by diſtempers and want of neceſſaries, ſo 
that he thought proper to remove from Thame | 
and put his troops into quarters of refreſhment at 
St. Alban's, Uxbridge, and other places in that 
neighbourhood, On the other hand, prince Ru- 
pert returned in triumph to Oxford, and recom- | 
mended Utrey to the king in ſuch warm enco- 
miums of his courage and condu&, that he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, and was prefer 
red to the command of a regiment. 

The king's affairs ſtill wore a favourable aſpect 
in the weſtern counties, where the neutrality was 
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over-ruled as in the North by the votes and decla- | 


rations of the parliament. Major Chudleigh, with 
a body of the enemy, made an attempt upon 
Launceſton, but being repulſed, retired to King- 
ſton, About the middle of May, the earl of 
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ſeven thouſand horfe and foot, with a train of ar- 
tillery, encamped on the top of a hill near Strat- 
ton, and detached fir George Chudleigh, with 
twelve hundred cavalry, to ſurprize the ſheriff of 
the county at Bodmin. The Corniſh loyaliſts, un- 
der lord Mohun and fir Ralph Hopton, ſeized this 
opportunity of attacking their infantry in the ab- 
lence of their horſe : they formed their ſmall army 
into four diviſions, and attacked the hill in as ma- 
ny different parts; after a very warm conteſt, they 
met upon the ſummit, diſarmed major-general 
Chudleigh, routed the parliamentarians, and took 
poſſeſſion of their cannon and camp, while the 
earl of Stamford retired with precipitation to Ex- 
eter, and fir George Chudleigh, with their caval- 
ry, took the ſame route from Bodmin, as ſoon as he 
was informed of the eart's diſaſter. The victorious 
loyaliſts, having received orders to join prince 
Maurice and the marquis of Hertford, who had 
advanced as far as Somerſctſhire, began their 
march, and joining the marquis at Chard, the two 
bodies united, amounted to above ſeven thouſand 
men, in excellent order, with a good train of ar- 
tillery : thus ſtrengthened, they took Taunton, 
Bridgewater, and Dunſter caftle, almoſt withouc 
oppoſition. | 
The reputation which the Corniſh men obtained 
in this action, gave infinite ſpirits to the king's 
party ; and the affair of the Weſt became now 
the principal object both with Charles and the par- 
liament ; the latter put Sir William Waller at the 
head of a new army, to march into Somerſetſhire 
and retrieve their affairs, Waller was a man of 
ſpirit and fortune, and had ſerved the parliament 
ſo effectually on many occaſions, that, in the city 
of London, he obtained the name of William 
the Conqueror; he was a thorough paced repub- 
lican, and was conſidered by the violent of the 
parhament party as the moſt proper officer to ſuc- 
cerd Eſſex, if it ſhould be found neceſſary to lay 
that general aſide: in this expedition, however, 
he proved very unfortunate, for, in leſs than a 
fortnight, he loft two battles, one at Lanſdown, 
on the fifth of July, wherein Sir Bevil Grenville 
was ſlain; and another at Roundway-down, on 
July the tenth; in the latter of which, his army 
was entirely routed, and fo diſperſed, that it was 
no longer ſerviceable}; Waller himſelf fled to 
Briſtol. | 
The affairs of the king in the North at this 
time went on very proſperouſly; the queen had 
again returned to England with a ſecond ur 
ot men, and a ſum of money ſhe had raiſed by 
pawning the crown-jewels in Holland; for whi 
the parliament, agreeable to the uſual ſpirit of 
their proceedings, had voted her guilty of high- 
treaſon. Matters, however, were ſo ſucceſsful for 
Charles, that the queen ventured to obey him, by 
marching ſouth, with all the troops, artillery, and 
ammunition, under her command, and found her 
royal conſort at Edge-hill, on the very day his 
troops gained the battle of Roundway-down : 
from Edge-hill they entered Oxford in a triumph- 
ant manner, while, the Corniſh forces reduced 
Bath, and then marched to form the ſiege of Briſ- 
tol, in conjunction with the troops under prince 
Rupert. It was the twenty-fourth day of July, 
before the approaches began; the place was rich, 
and garriſoned by two thouſand five hundred foot, 
and a regiment of horſe, under the command of 
7 C | Fiennes 
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Fiennes, who was but an indifferent ſoldier. At- 
rer ſome deliberation, the city was aſſaulted by 
the loyaliſts with ſuch incredible courage, that 
the garrifon beat a parley, and ſurrendered upon 
terms. Beſides this important ſucceſs, Charles, at 
this time, gained another, by prince Rupert's 
ſcizing the ſhips in which the moſt wealthy citizens 
of Briſtol had embarked their riches, with a view 
of conveying them to London. | 

All this time Charles had ſubſiſted his forces by 
contributions and aſſeſſments, or by loans, and 
voluntary preſents from all parts of the kingdom; 
hut the ſupplies, even including thoſe brought 
him by his queen, were ſtill very difproportion- 
able to his preſſing neceſſities, The reſources of 
the parliament were more numerous, and more 
conſiderable: and, of conlequence, all their mili- 
tary preparations were in much greater order and 
readinels. Beſides a tax levied in London, amount- 
ing to the twenty-ffth part of every one's ſub- 
ſtance, they impoſed on that city a weekly aſſeſſ- 
ment of ten thouſand pounds, and another of twen- 


ty-three thouſand five hundred and eighteen, on 


the reſt of the kingdom : and as their authority 


was very great in moſt counties, they levied thele f 


taxes with the utmolt regularity: 

A few days after the taking of Briſtol, Charles 
went to view that city, in which he had not long 
arrived before he received news of the ſurrender of 
Dorcheſter to the earl of Cacrnarvon; and a day 
or two after, Portland, Weymouth, and Me]- 
combe, ſubmitted likewiſe; ſo that by the end of 
this ſummer, the royal party was in poſſeſſion of 


all the weſtern counties from the fartheſt part ot 


Cornwall, except ſome few garriſons that were 
blocked up. In the North, even to the borders 
of Scotland, there was no army in the field to op- 
Foſe the king, and his forces marched whither- 
loever they pleaſed. London was now greatly di 

vided between the two parties; many of the 
wealthier and more creditable citizens favoured the 
king's cauſe ; and moſt of the gentry of the aſſo- 
ciated countics already mentioned, were ready, 
upon the firſt appearance of the king at the head 
of his army, to have ſccured thoſe counties for him. 
Theſe conſiderations ſeemed naturally to point 
out, as the only rational ſtep, that the king ſhould 
have marched with his army to London, and have 
diſpatched the earl of Newcaſtle, at the head of 
his victorious band, into the aſſociated count ies of 
Norfolk and Suſlolk, whereby a ſpeedy end would, 
in all probability, have been put to this civil war. 
But, in the midſt of theſe hopes, the king calling 
a council at Briſtol, to deliberate how he was next 
to employ his arms, it was reſolved, that the Weſtern 
army ſhould be ſent back to protect the loyaliſts in 
their own counties, and that the ſiege of Gloceſter 
ſhould be forthwith: undertaken. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the king's affairs than this laſt 
reſolution; a few days - which, the earl of 
Newcaſtle ſat down before Hull, where the lord 
Fairfax bad taken refuge, after ſeveral repeated 
defeats; and who, affitted by one colonel Mel- 
drum, a Scotchman, defended the place with great 
bravery and conduct for ſeveral weeks, though he 
was vigoroully attacked, at laſt, on the eleventh 
of October, the belieged made a. grand ſally, and 
after a very abſtinate fight, which was ſeveral 
times renewed, drove the beſiegers from their 


"trenches; and ſeized upon their cannon; where- 
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upon Newcaſtle was obliged to raiſe the Gere 
The ſame day this ſally was made by the garriſon 
of Hull, part of the earl of Newcaſile's army com- 
manded by the lord Widdrington, was routed 7 
Horncaſtle, by the earl of Mancheſter, a general 
of the parliament's forces, who had with him Si 
Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, which lat- 
ter, by a painful obſervance of the duties of the 
field, and a remarkable zeal ſor the cauſe, was 
now become a lieutenant-colonel under the par- 
liament: he had never been in foreign ſervice : 
and, if we may believe his cotemporaries, his 
courage was rather the reſult of experience and 
rea!on, than the effect of his natural diſpoſition : 
as he was a perfect judge of human nature, he be. 
gan now to put in practice his favourite ſcheme 
of inſpiring thoſe under him, and about him, with 
an enthuſiaſm that might overballance all the ſen- 
timents of honour, loyalty, and duty, in the other 
party. How well this ſucceeded, the ſubſequent 
part of this hiſtory will demonſtrate to us. 

To the fatal ſiege of Gloceſter the king in per- 
lon, with his army, marched in the beginning of 
Auguſt; and about the tenth of that month 
he lat down before it, with about eight thou- 
land horle and foor, and immediately ordered 
the approaches to be begun, which were fre- 
quently interrupted by the allies of the beſieg- 
ed. The parliament greatly fearing the loſs of 
this place, diſpatched the earl of Eſſex inſtantly to 
its relief, who began his march from Hounſlow 
Heath on the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt. The-ren- 
dezvous of his troops was at Ayleſbury, where be- 
ing joined by the lord Grey and reinforcements from 
che aſſociated counties, he found himſelf at the 
head of eight thouſand infantry, and half that num- 
ber of horſe; then he continued his march- by 
Brackley, though he was a little incommoded by a 
detachment of the king's horſe, ſent on purpoſe to 
harraſs him with light skirmiſhes. ' He proceeded, 
however, with great expedition, and the king's 
torces abandoning their works at his approach, he 
entered Gloceſter in triumph, when the garriſon 
was reduced to extremity. Having ſupplied the 
city with proviſion, ammunition, and reinforced 
the garriſon, he marched to Tewkefbury, whence 


he made a ſudden motion to Cirenceſter, where he 


ſurprized two regiments of the royaliſts, and ſeized 
a great quantity of proviſions prepared for the 
kings army: then he took his route through the 
northern parts of Wiltſhire, having marched twenty 
miles before the king was informed of his motions. 
Prince Rupert was immediately fent after him, in 
order to intercept his march till the king could come 
up in perſon, with the reſt of the army. This ge- 
neral came up with the earl as he was marching 
over Auboura Chace, intending to have reached 
Newbury that night: a ſharp. conflict enſued, | 
prince Rupert charged the earl's rear with ſuch fury 
that it was put into great diſorder. The marquis de 
la Vieuville, a French officer, who had attended 
the queen out of Holland, and ſerved the king as 
a volunteer, was killed in this ation, which, by 
its ill ſucceſs obliged Eſſex to take up his quar- 
ters at Hungerford, The next day he continued 
his marched towards Newbury, but found that the 
king had prevented him by two hours, and had 
poſted himſelf near that town. Prince Rupert, af- 
ter the action of the foregoing day (September 18). 
went and joined. the royal army, It is certain that 
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Charles was poſſeſſed of advantages in conſequence 
of this ſituation, which, had he known how to pre 
ſerve them, muſt have proved deciſive in his fa- 
vour; but his officers had ſuch a contempt of the 
London apprentices, which compoſed a great part 
of Eſſex's army (and whoſe character we have al- 
ready mentioned), that, forgetting all the advan- 
tages they had, they attacked the parliamentari- 
ans in ſtrong parties, till a general engagement be- 
came unavoidable; for Eſſex, finding bis ſoldiers 
eager to return the affronts of the royal army, led 
them on in perſon to the fight, about fix o'clock 
in the morning of the twentieth of September, 
which was continued with great gallantry on both 
ſides till night put an end to the diſpute. In this 
engagement, which was known by the title of the 
Firtt Battle of Newbury, the royal army ſuffered 
greatly, and its loſs was much aggravated by the 
quality of thoſe that fell in the fight, there being 
ſlain, beſides twenty officers of note, Ralph Dor- 
mer earl of Caernarvon, Henry Spencer earl of 
Sunderland, and Lucius Carey viſcount Falkland. 
ſecretary of ſtare, a nobleman univertally reſpected 
by all who knew him, for his great parts, inge- 
nuity, and honour; he was a zealous promoter of 
all endeavours towards peace between the king and 
parliament : he fell in the thirty- fourth year ot his 
age. Whatever lord Clarendon may pleale to aſſert. 
the vitory was certainly on the fide of the parlia- 
ment: Charles recalled his troops from the ficly, 
and left Eſſex to purſue his march to Reading 
unmoleſted, where he arrived, after the battle ot 
Newbury, to be at hand to protect the city of 
London, the very thing Charles wanted to prevent 
him from doing. Upon the whole, it was no 
wonder if Eſſex, at his arrival at Reading, on the 
twenty-ſecond of September, ordered public thanks 
to be given in the town, and was moreover wel- 
comed with his army into London with criumphal 
honours by the city and parliament; while the 
king, with a diſconcerted, diſconſolate army, took 
vp his winter quarters about Oxford. It appears, 
by the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, that 
the faction there were unwilling their army ſhould 
quit Reading; nor, indeed, does it appear to me why 
it was abandoned to the royaliſts, unleſs it was owing 
to the impatience of the Londoners to return home. 
Maſſey and the garriſon of Gloceſter were nobly 
rewarded, and the ſeveral committees were ap- 
pointed to look to the recruiting the army, as if 
their intention had been that very winter to have 
attacked Oxford itſelf, where every thing was in 
the utmoſt confuſion and deſpair. 

During the interval between the king's laying ſiege 
to Gloceſter and the battle of Newbury, ſeveral 
tranſactions happened, which we ſhall now briefly 
mention. The two houſes received Waller, after 
the defeat in the Weſt, with the warreſt exprel- 
ſions of eſteem : he was appointed commander is 
chief of the forces and militia of London; and 
they declared they would enable him to take 
the field again, to relieve their diſtreſſed friends 
in the Weſt. I hey paſſed an ordinance to raiſe a 
new army under the command of the earl of 
Mancheſter, to oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle, anc 
protect the aſſociated counties of Eſſex, Hertford, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, anc 
Lincoln: then they ſent a committee of hoth 
houſes to ſoothe the earl of Eſſex, who had beer 
for ſome time diſguſted, and had indeed conferred 
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with the moderate party upon expedients to fore: 
the two houſes into pacific meaſures. Whatever 
arguments the committee uſed, he was perſuaded 
co re. adopt their ſentiments; and his other friends, 
tearing he would diſcover their deſign, withdrew 
themſelves from the parliament. The earl of 
Portland, lord Lovelace, and lord Conway, re- 
paired to Oxford; and their example was followed 
by the earl of Clare; the earls of Bedford and 
Holland eſcaped to the king's garriſon at Walling- 
ford; and the earl of Northumberland retired to 
his own houſe at Petworth, in Suſſex. 

White the king was employed in the ſiege of 
Gloceiter, the towns of Dorcheſter, Weymouth, 
and Portland furrendered to the earl of Caernar- 
von, who left his army under the command of 
prince Maurice, and repaired to the king, in diſ- 
content for ſome outrages which the troops had 
committed with impunity. Sir John Digby routed 
a party of the parliament's forces at Torrington 
Barnſtaple and Biddeford were ſurrendered to him 
without oppoſition; and prince Maurice underrook 
the ſiege of Exeter, which was delivered into his 
hands by capitulation by the earl of Stamford. 
About the time we are now ſpeaking of, the parli- 
ament refolved upon a very extraordinary action, 
which was the making a new great-ſeal : this in- 
novation was at firſt very warmly oppoſed, but at 
length it was reſolved upon by a majority of voices 
in both houſcs; yet, to preſerve tome colour of 
decency, they paſſed an order, „that if the lord- 
keeper. Littleton did not, upon ſummons, return 
with the great · ſral within fourteen days, he ſhould 
loſe his place; and whatever ſhould be ſealed there- 
with by him, after that time, ſhould be null and 
void in law.” Bur this menacing vote did not 
bring the great-ſeal from Oxford, ſo that the new 
great-ſeal was made, and ſome few months after- 
wards the ule of it authorized by ordinance of both 
houles. 

The court of France penetrated with the helpleſs 
ſituation of Charles, ſent the count d'Harcourt (a 
prince of the houſe of Lorraine, and a great general) 
as ambaſſador to England, to offer the mediation 
ot France to compoſe the differences between the 
king and the parhament. He came firſt to Lon- 
don, and addreſſed himſelf to both houſes for a 
late-condutt to Oxford, to the king, which they 
granted; and on the eighteenth of October he 
made his entry into that city, and three days after 
he had a public audience in the great hall at 
Chriſt-church, where the king and queen received 
him with great ſtate and magnificence; and, whilit 
he ſtaid at Oxford, he and his retinue were lodged 
in St. John's college: but finding himſelf unable 
to effect any thing by his embaſſy, after a few 
months ſtay he returned. | 

The parliament continued ſtill ſtubborn and in- 
flexible; and, what is very extraordinary, an aſſem- 
bly of a few men conducted their deſigns with 
more ſteadineſs, than a king at the head of his 
army. The puritans having got the majority in 
both houſes, threw aſide the mask; they entered 
into a ſolemn league with Scotland, and ſigned the 
famous Covenant with that people. By this Co- 
venant the ſubſcribers bound themſelves to ſupport 
the reformed religion in the three kingdoms; to 
eſtabliſh a uniformity in doctrine and diſcipline; 
to extirpate popery and prelacy; to maintain the 
privileges of the parliament and people; to W 
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his majeſty's perſon and authority, in the preſerva- 


tion and defence of the true religon and liberty of 
the kingdom; to diſcover and puniſh incendiaries 
and malignants ; to eſtabliſh a firm peace and union 
to all poſterity; and to renounce neutrality and 
reſiſt temptation: to repent of their ſins, amend 
their lives, and vie with each other in the great 
work of reformation.” This Covenant was read in 
St. Margaret's church, at Weſtminſter, in preſence 
of both houſes, by whom it was ſubſcribed; and 
the commons ordered that it ſhould be taken the 
following Sunday by all perſons who lived under 
their juriſdicton. 

It was plain by this-covenant that the Scottiſh 
and Engliſh puritants wanted to erect themſelves 
into a republic: this was the ſpirit of Calviniſm, 
which had long been at work in France upon the 
fame deſign ; it ſucceeded in Holland, but in 
France and England this darling ſcheme of the 
people could not be effected without ſneding oceans 
of blood. The rage of civil war was cheriſhed by 
the gloomy and auſtere behaviour, which was af- 
fected by the puritans. The parliament took this 
opportunity to oblige their Scottiſh friends by 
ordering the Book of Sports, compoſed by king 
James I. to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman; they thought by this action to ſhew 
their religion, and to offer a ſtabbing inſult to the 
reigning prince. In the courſe of this year the 
parliament likewiſe ordered that each family ſhould 
deprive itſelf of one meal in the week, and contri- 
bute the value of it for carrying on the war. One 
of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the inflexible ſtiffneſs 
which had taken poſſeſſion of all minds at this 
time, is the puniſhment of William Laud, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was condemned by the 
parliament, after having been four years in priſon : 
when this prelate was brought to his trial, he made 
ſuch a vigourous defence, that the commons per- 
ceiving that he could not be capitally convicted in 
the common courfe of evidence, declared him 
gutity of high-treaſon by an act of attainder; al- 
though it remains a fact upon record, that the 
chief crime proved upon him, was his having made 
uſe of ſome of the ceremonies of the Romiſn com- 
munion at the conſecration of a church in London. 
He pleaded the king's pardon, which had been 
conveyed to him from Oxford; but it was declared 
null by both houſes. Being ſentenced to the death 
of a common felon, he petitioned that, as he was 
a biſhop, a privy- counſellor, and a peer of the 
realm, he might be indulged with decapitation, a 
requeſt which the commons granted with difficulty. 
He ſuffered on the tenth of January, 1644, in the 
ſeventy-third year of his age. 

Bathkingdoms having agreed to the Covenant, the 
ſtates of Scotland appointed commiſſioners to treat 
with the Engliſh, concerning the aid they deſired, 
which was that they would bring into England to 
their aſſiſtance an army conſiſting of twenty- one 
thouſand horſe and foot; towards the raiſing of 
which the parliament ſent one hundred thouſand 
pounds into Scotland, and great levies of men 
were made for this army, which entered England 
the beginning of the year 1644, and took poſſeſſion 
of Berwick: they were commanded by Leſly, an 
old officer under the earl of Leven. Charles find- 
ing the parliaments of England and Scotland both 
united againſt him, and being hard preſſed between 
the two armies, thought it neceſſary to conclude a 
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truce with the Roman catholics of Ireland; and 
prince Maurice and the earl of Antrim were ſent to 
lreland to bring over two thouſand troops from 
thence to the welt of Scotland by the firſt of Apri 

where they were to be joined by the king's friends. 
and commanded by the earl of Montroſe, At the 
ſame time the marquis of Ormond was ordered to 
ſend over ſome of the beſt regiments to the weſt of 
England. Lord Byron at the head of the forces 
brought over from Ireland, ſoon reduced the caſtle; 
of Howarden, Breeſton, Acton, and Dedington 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, informed of theſe proceedings 
collected a body of four thouſand men in Yorkſhire 

and, being reinforced by fir William Brereton, ad. 
vanced againſt the enemy: the ſwelling of a rivu- 
let, by an exceſſive rain, divided one part of By. 
ron's army from the other; that part oppoſed to 
Fairfax being driven from their poſt, took ſhelter 
in the church of Acton, and were all made priſo- 
ners; the other fled with the utmoſt precipitation: 
and thus was diſperſed and rendered uſeleſs that 
body of forces which had been tranſported from 
Ireland; and the parliament recovered their former 
footing in the north-weſt of England. 

In the mean time the king, that he might weaken 
the authority of the parliament, iſſued a proclama. 
tion requiring the parliament toaſſemble at Oxford, 
at the ſame time recounting all the tumults, by 
which he and his partizans in both houſes had been 
driven from London : and he thence inferred, that 
the aſſembly at Weſtminſter was no longer a free 
parliament, and, till its liberty was reſtored, had 
no right to exact obedience to any of its orders. 
As this declaration was an obſtacle to all treaty, of 
which, however, the king was extremely deſirous, 
it became neceflary to elude it by ſome kind of con- 
trivance. A letter was accordingly ſent to the earl 
of Eſſex, and ſubſcribed by the prince, the duke 
of York, and forty- three noblemen. They in- 
treated him to uſe his endeavours for reſtoring 
peace to the country, and to promote that happy 


end with thoſe by whom he was employed. Eſſex, 


though much diſſatisfied with the conduct of the 
parliament, though apprehenſive of the extremities 
to which they were driving, though willing to 
agree to any reaſonable accommodation; yet was 
more anxious to diſcharge with fidelity the truſt re- 
poſed in him. He replied, that as the paper ſent 
him, was neither addreſſed to the two houſes of 
parliament, nor acknowleged the authority of that 
aſſembly, he could not, by any means, impart it 
to tbem. Like propoſals were repeated by the king 
during the enſuing campaign, and ſtill met with a 
like denial from Eſſex. | 

In order to make another attempt towards a 
treaty, the king ſent a letter directed to the lords 
and commons of parliament convened at Weſtmin- 
ſter : but as he likewiſe mentioned, in the letter, 
the lords aud commons of parliament convened at 
Oxford, and expreſſed his deſire that all the mem- 
bers of both houſes might ſafely meet in a free and 
full aſſembly ; the parliament, perceiving the con- 
cluſion which he meant to draw from this diſtinc- 
tion, refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms. And the 
king, who deſpaired of all hopes of accommoda- 
tion, would not forgo the pretenſions, which he 
had aſſumed, nor acknowlege the two houles, more 
openly, for a parliament. About this time died the 
celebrated Pym; a man as much eſteemed by one 


party, as hated by the other, The parliament 
conſide 
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conſidered him as the victim to national liberty, 
who had impaired his conſtitution and ſhortened his 
life by his conſtant and unwearied application, The 
royaliſts believed him to have been ſtruck with an 
uncommon diſeaſe, and to have been conſumed with 
vermin; as a mark of divine vengeanee for his nu- 
merous crimes and treaſons, 

The invaſion of the Scots was productive of the 
moſt important conſequences. They had entered 
England on the nineteenth of January, with an 
army of eighteen thouſand foot, three thouſand 
horle, and between five and fix hundred dragoons ; 
Alexander Leſly earl of Leven was general, John 
Bowley lieutenant- general of the horſe. Leven ad- 
vanced to Newcaſtle, on the twenty-ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, and having in vain ſummoned the town, 
which was defended by a ſtrong garriſon, he croſſed 
the Tyne, to force the earl (lately created marquis) 
of Newcaſtle, who was encamped at Durham, 
with an army of fourteen thouſand men to ſtop 
the progreſs of the Scotiſh army, and he would 
have ſucceeded in all probability but for a great 
misfortune which. happen to his forces in York- 
ſhire : colonel Bellaſis, whom he had left with a 
conſiderable body of troops, was entirely defeated 
at Selby, on the nineteenth of April, by fir Thomas 
Fairfax, who had returned with his victorious 
forces from defeating the army under the lord By- 
ron. Apprehenſive of being ſhut up between the 
two armies, Newcaſtle retired, and Leven joined 
his troops to thoſe of lord Fairfax. They inveſted 
York, in which the army of the royaliſts had taken 
ſhelter: but as the Scottiſh and parliamentary 
forces were not ſufficient to beſiege in form ſo 

a city, divided by a river, they contented 
themſelves with forming a kind of blockade; and 
affairs remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe between 
theſe oppoſite armies. | 

Mean while the other parts of the kingdom 
were not free from the calamities of war: the lord 
Hopton was beat by general Waller, at Alresford, 
in Kent; and prince Rupert, on the other hand, 
gained a ſignal victory over the parliamentary forces 
who had formed the ſiege of Newark, under the 
lord Willoughby and fir John Meldrum, by which 
he preſerved a free communication” between the 
king's northern and ſouthern conqueſts. After this 
the prince attacked Liverpool, a ſea-port town on 
the edge of Cheſhire, of which he made himſelf 
maſter : here he received a letter from the king, 
preſſing him to relieve York, the ſiege of which 
was by this time begun, the earl of Leven and 
general Fairfax having been joined by the earl of 
Mancheſter, with a numerous body of infantry, 
who, on their march, had reduced the city of Lin- 
coln. On the approach of prince Rupert, the par- 
liament's generals immediately raiſed the ſiege; 
and drawing up their troops on Marſton Moor, re- 
lolved to prevent the junction of the royaliſts; but 
prince Rupert approached the town by another 
lide, and keeping the river Ouſe between him and 
the enemy, ſafely joined his troops to thoſe of the 
marquis of - Newcaſtle. In a conference between 
the two generals the latter endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate that the Scots and Engliſh, being at variance, 
would ſeperate in a few days of their own accord, 
and that he expected a reinforcement of five thou- 
land men from the North: the prince on this occa- 
lion behaved in ſo imperious a manner as greatly in- 
cenſed the marquis, who the next day, when the 
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prince ordered the troops to be in readineſs to en- 


gage, told him that he ſhould not heſitate to obey 
his majeſty's nephew, bur inſiſted on reſig ing his 
authority, and ſerving only as a voluntcer. On 
the third day of July the prince adyanced againſt 
the enemy, and about two o'clock in the atternoon 
the action began, and laſted for ſome hours with 
great fury, and victory ſeemed ready to crown 
the efforts of the royal army, when the battle was 
reſtored by Oliver Cromwell (now made a lieute- 
nant-general), who commanded the choice troops 
of the parliament, enured to danger under that un- 
daunted leader, actuated by fanatic zeal, and re- 
gulated by the molt ſevere diſcipline : in a word, 
after a very ſharp conflict, in which the marquis 
of Newcaſtle, at the head of his regiment, performed 
miracles of valour, the royal army was entirely 
broken and diſperſed, and a moſt complete victory 
was obtained by the parliament. The prince loſt 
ſix thouſand men, half of whom fell in the battle, 
together with all his artillery, baggage, and am- 
munition. After the battle the marquis of New- 
caſtle, ſtill reſenting the inſult he had received by 
the haughty carriage of prince Rupert, took ſhip- 
ping at Scarborough, and repaired to the continent, 
where he remained till the Reſtoration. Prince 
Rupert, confounded at his late overthrow, retired 
with the remains of his army into Lancaſhire aban- 


doning York to its fate, which was in a few days 


yielded up to the parliament's forces by Glenham, 
the deputy-governor; Fairfax, entering the place, 
ſupplied it with a ſtrong garriſon, and detached a 
thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to reinforce the 
parliamentary army in that quarter, and attend the 
motions of prince Rupert : the Scottiſh army re- 
tired northwards, in order to meet the earl of 
Calender, who was coming to join them with ten 
thouſand additional forces; and to beſiege the town 
of Newcaſtle, which they took by ſtorm : the earl 
of Mancheſter, with Cromwell, who had a capital 
ſhare in gaining this great victory, and who was 
wounded in the action, repaired to the Eaſtern 
aſſociation, in order to recruit his army. 

During theſe tranſactions in the North, the 
king's * wore a tolerable aſpect in the South: 
two armies, under Eſſex and Waller, being by 
this time completed, thoſe generals were ordered 
to advance with their combined forces towards 
Oxford, and, if the king took refuge in that city, 
to inveſt it, and by one enterprize finiſh the war. 
The king, leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Oxford, 
paſſed the enemy unnoticed, and bent his route to 
Worceſter, and thereby the two parliament gene- 
rals poſted their armies between him and Oxford. 
The condition of Charles was now looked upon as 
deſperate; and was certainly ſo, had he not been 
ſaved by the differences which, happily for him, 
ſubſiſted between Eſſex and Waller, by the former 
taking upon him to proſecute the expedition to the 
Weſt, which had been allotted to Waller, and or- 
dering him to purſue Charles. Waller complained 
bitterly of Eſſex thus uſurping his command, and 

roduced his orders from the committees of both 
kingdoms (for the Scots were now indulged with 
having a committee in the Engliſh parliament, to 
act in conjunction with their friends there); but 
Eſſex was abſolute, and threatened to try Waller by 
a council of war, if he ſhould diſobey. While they 
were debating this point, Charles got full two days 
march of the parliament army, and had reached 
7 D Worceſter z 
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Worceſter; but fearing to be ſhut up there by 
Waller, who by this time, was got as far as Evel 


ham in purſuit of him; he went weſt with his army 


to Bewdly, as if he had intended to gain Shrewl- 
bury, were it was practicable for him to have joined 
prince Rupert. Waller, who expetted a large re- 
inforcement, moved towards Broomſgrove and 
Kidderminſter, and, extending his quarters all along 
the eaſt ſide, by degrees got between Charles and 
the town of Shrewſbury. By this he did the very 
thing which Charles wiſhed for; for he immedi- 
ately returned to Worceſter, and from thence to 
Eveſham; breaking down the bridges as he paſſed 
along, by which means he left Waller two days 
march behind him, in a heavy country. Upon his 
coming to Eveſham he puniſhed ſome of ifs ma- 
giſtrates for their ſo teadily admitting Waller into 
that place, and marched that ſame day towards 
Camden, from wherice he ſerit to his friends in 
Oxford, where he had left moſt of his foot in gar- 
riſon, to meet him With his cannon and infantry, 
being determined to fight Waller if he ſhould come 
up. In a few hours he was joined by his forces 
from Oxford; and then went in queſt of Waller, in 
On the twenty-ninth of June the two ar- 
mies approached each other at Cropedy bridge, 
and were only divided by the Charwell. Next day 
the king diſlodged and proceeded towards Daven- 
try. Waller ordered a large detachment to croſs 
the bridge, and attack the rear of the royaliſts. 
They were repulſed, routed, and chaſed to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. Stunned and diſcouraged by 
this blow, his troops began to defert in great num- 
bers; and the king thought he might ſafely leave 


them, and march weſtward againſt Eſſex. 


Five days after the fight of Cropedy bridge, the 
king, being at Eveſham, cauſed to be drawn up a 
meſſage for peace, to both houſes of parliament; a copy 
whereof was ſent to the earl of Eſſex by the mar- 
quis of Hertford, to be communicated to the par- 
ſtament, it being intimated that the French agent 
had the original to deliver, if required. This 
meſſage, directed To the Lords and Com- 
mons of Parliament, aſſembled at Weſtminſter,” 
contained a general offer to treat of peace; and if 
commiſfioners ſhoutd be ſent to him, he would 

rant them a ſafe-condut. The two houſes, ever 
Jealous of the king, thought there was ſome arti- 
fice concealed in ſending them only a copy of his 
meſſage, and that his aim was to engage them to 
demand the original of the French agent; beſides, 
they did not conceive themfelves to be owned, by 
the direction of the meſſage, as the two houſes of 
parliament; and therefore imagined the king had 
a mind to reſerve to himſelf the power of ſaying he 
did not acknowlege them for the true parliament of 


England; and indeed he onght not, according to 
his principles, ſince he had publiſhed the fore- 


mentioned declaration againſt them: wherefore 
they reſolved to take no notice of the meffage, nor 
return any anſwer. | 

Eſſex having compelled prince Maurice, who 
commanded the king's forces in the Weſt, to 


abandon the ſiege of Lyme, and having reduced 


Weymouth and Taunton, proceeded tilt in his 
conqueſts without meeting with any interruption ; 
but hearing that the king was marching into the 
Weſt againſt him, he retired into Cornwall, and 
ſent to the parliament, deſiring them to diſpatch 
an army to attack the king in the rear, General 
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Middleton was ſent with a good body of troohs 
for that purpoſe; but arrived too late to do — 
effectual ſervice. On the firſt of Auguſt, the kin 
entered Cornwall, where he was joined by prince 
Maurice with his army; and now Eſſex faw him. 
ſelt cooped up in a narrow corner, at Leſtwithiel: 
deſtitute of torage and provilion, and deſpairing of 
all hopes of relief, he was reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity. The king preſſed him on one ſide ; prince 
Maurite on another; fir Richard Grenville on à 
third. On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt; Eſſcx, Robarts 
and ſome of the principal officers, got on board a 
boat, and fled ro Plymouth : Baltour with his ca. 
valry eſcaped the King's guards in a thick miſt 
and arrived ſafely at the garriſons of his own party. 
The infantry, under major-general Skippon were 
obliged to ſurrender their arms, artillery, baggage 
and ammunition; and, being led to the parhamen- 
tary quarters, were ſet at liberty. 

By this time the earl (now created marquis) of 
Montroſe, was very ſucceſsful for the king in Scot- 
land, having obtained 4 great victory over the 
Covenanters upon Newbiggin Moor, and taken 
Perth; and within fourteen days after that, he 
gained another victory near Aberdeen, ſcon aſter 
cook that city, and marched from thence into the earl 
of Argyll's country, which he waſted with fire and 
ſword, and performed many great ſervices, even to 
admiration conſidering the ſmallnels of his begin- 
ning, and the little aſſiſtance he had from England, 
| But we ſhall leave a while the narrative of his for- 
turn, to return to the tranſactions in England, 
which were, the remaining part of this year, pro- 
ſecuted in ſeveral places with various ſuccels. In 
the Welt, after the great victory over Eſſex's army, 
Ilfracomb, Branſtaple, and Saltaſh ſubmitted to 
the king's arms; and Baſing-houſe, which had 
been eightcen weeks belieged, was relieved by a 
party from Oxford, under fr Henry Gage: and a 
little after, he, with the earl of Northampton, raiſ- 
ed the ſiege of Banbury caſtle, which had been a 
month inveſted by colonel Fiennes, and flew and 
took many of his men and one piece of ordnance, 
But the good fortfne of the parliament in ſeveral 
parts balanced this ſucceſs with advantage : Mon- 
mouth was, in September, taken by colonel Maſſey; 
and the town and caſtle of Newcaſtle, which had 
long ſuſtained the utmoſt efforts of the Engliſh 
and Scottiſh armies, was taken by ſtorm, to the 
great loſs of the aſſailants, on the cwenty- ſeventh of 
October; and a while after Liverpool, in Lancaſhire, 
was ſurrendered to (ir John Meldrum. But the great 
buſineſs that concluded this year were the impor- 
tant battle of Newbury and the treaty at Uxbridge, 
which will come next to be related, interwoven 
with ſome other of the moſt remarkable occurrences 
that then happened. 

Though the earl of Eſſex might have been juſtly 
upbraided for the two errors he had committed, in 
obſtinately purſuing his march into the Weſt, con- 
trary to the orders of both houſes, and prepoſter- 
ouſly going into Cornwall, he was not inſulted for 
his misfortunes, but, at his return, was very 
civilly received: it was then no proper time to ex- 
amine his conduct, the point was to recruit and 
arm his ruinedd army, as well as that of Waller; 
and accordingly both houſes applied themſelves to 
it with all poſſible diligence. They ordered allo 
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| Efſex's army, and the earl of Mancheſter to marci 
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the ſame way with his forces. On the twenty-firſt 

October the three armies joined, and were far 
ſuperior to that of the king, who was by this time 
come out of the Weſt, arid was advanced as far as 
Newbury, while the parliamerit forces lay at 
Reading. Eſſex, either through diſguſt or indiſ- 

ofition, or both, abſented himſelf, on the twenty- 
third from the parliament army, and there was 
little or no unanimity in their counſels: however, 
the proximity of the oppoſite armies would not 
permit them to be long inactive; arid oti the twenty- 
ſeventh of October was fought the ſecond battle of 
Newbury, one of the moſt obſtinate that had hap- 
pened during the whole courſe of this Far. The 
royaliſts were defeated : the loſs on Charles's fide, 
however, was not very conſiderable ; the patlia 
ment loſt about a thouſand men. After the battle 
the king retreated to Wallingford, from whence he 
marched to Bath, near which place he was joined 
by prince Rupert, and then they put their croops 
into winter-quarters, as did the parliament oh thelr 
ſide. 

Oliver Cromwell, who had already ſignalized hirh- 
ſelf by ſeveral acts of extraordinary valour, was a 
great inſtrument of gaining the late advantage over 
the king's army. It is ſaid, that at this battle of 
Newbury, the corps, commanded by the earl of 
Mancheſter, having given way, the earl likewiſe 
being carried along with the reſt in their precipitate 
fight, Cromwell, who was himſelf wounded, rode 
up to him, and cried “ You are miſtaken, my 
lord, the enemy is not this way,” and immediate- 
ly brought him back to the charge: in a word, 
moſt writers agree, that the fortune of this day 
was chiefly owing to Cromwell. This is certain, 
that Cromwell had as much influence in the houle 
of commons as he had reputation in the army; 
and publicly accuſed his general of nct having 
done his duty, 

While theſe things were tranſafting; the queen 
retired into France; and the elector Palatine, who 
nad withdrawn to Holland in the beginning of the 
troubles between the king (his uncle) and the par- 
liament, came over in the month of Auguſt, and 
put himſelf under the protection of the parliament 
the king hearing of it, wrote to him, to know the 
reaſon of fo extraordinary a proceeding: It does 
not appear what anſwer the eleQor returned; but 
probably, not knowing how to ſubſiſt, and conſi- 
dering thie king (his unele) was not able to main- 
tain him, he believed he ſhould find more affiſt- 
ance in the parliament, which had ever expreſſed 
a great affection for his houſe. He was not de- 
ceived in his expectations, for the parliament grant- 
ed him an honourable penſion, which was more re- 
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afterwards deſired, and obtained leave, to hear 
the debates in the afſembly of the divines : proba- 
bly, he did not care to be concerned in military af- 
fairs, but tought to ſpend his time in converſing 
with the learned, and improving himſelf in mat- 
ters of religion. | 

Amongſt the many tentatives for peace this ſum- 
mer, ohe was made by the States General, whoſe 
ambaſſadors came to London about the ſixth of 
July: Upon their arrival, they wrote (being three 
in number, Boreel, de Reede, and Joachimim) 
to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, to de- 
mand an immediate audience in full parliament; 
As they had addreſſed the letter to him as ſpeaker 
of the commornis of England; and as their creden- 
tials ran in the ſame ſtile, the commons were ſo 
well pleaſed, that they ordered them a very ſplen- 
did introduction, with no leſs than ten coaches to 
attend them to both houſes, and in their audience 
they offered the mediation of their maſters between 
the king and his parliament: at the ſame time, 
they complained of the detention of ſome of their 
ſhips by thoſe of the parliament; and the whole, 
after a very ceremonious audience, was referted to 
a committee of both houſes. Thoſe maritime 
differences ſeem to have been very complicated, 
and of fo great importance; that neither ſide choſe 
to proceed, at this time, in the mediation, till they 
were pteviouſly ſettled! _ 

The fondneſs of the Engliſh for every thing new 
or ſtrange, brought to light, the latter end of this 
year, a new ſcheme of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture, and which perfectly explained Cromwell's 
true character, and proved at once the ſoutce of 
his greatneſs, the downfal of the parliament and 
hierarchy, the murder of the king, and the abo- 
lition of monarchy. The ſect of independents be- 
gan now to make ſome noiſe *®. The moſt violent 
of the preſbyterians had joined this ſect, which 
reſembled that of the quakers, in condemning the 
ordination of miniſters, and allowing every one to 
preach and expound the ſcriptures according to the 
talents he had received from nature; but they were 
at the ſame time as turbulent as the quakers were 
mild and peaceable. They gave a looſe to the 
wildeſt imaginations they had formed, the extra- 
vagant deſign of levelling all deſtructions among 
men, and, in order to eftabliſh this projected e- 
quality, they had recourſe to force, which ever 
implies a ſuperiority on the one ſide. Oliver 
Cromwell looked upon theſe people as fit inſtru- 
ments to be made uſe of in the great plan he was 
mediating. | 

The city of London, which was divided into 
ſeveral faftions; complained bitterly that the par- 


lament had loaded it with all the burthen of the 


gularly paid than the former from the king. He 


* The independents, called at firſt congregationaliſts, owed 
their riſe chiefly to Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Symptan, and 
Burroughs ; who tranſported themſelves into Holland, for 
liberty of conſcience ; from whence, upon the downfall of 
epiſcopacy, they returned to England, and addreſſed the par- 
jament with an apologetical narrative for indiſturbatice and 
toleration. In this apology they declare, That they conſulted 
the ſcriptures without any prepoſleſſion ; they look upon the 
word of Chriſt as impartially and unprejudicedly, as men of fleſh 
and blood are like to do at any jinRure of time they having 
no temptation to any biaſs ; as to church government, they 
laid they confined themſelves to ſcripture precept and prece- 
Gent, leaving room for alterations upon farther enquiry. 
Purſuant to theſe grounds, they held a middle courſe, between 
preſbyterianiſm and Browniſm ; the firſt they counted too arhi 
tary, the other too looſe, Their main charaReriſtic was the 
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diſallowing parochial and provincial ſubordinations, and form- 
ing all their congregations apon a ſcheme of co-ordinancy. 
As to the manner of their ſervice, they prayed publicly for 
kings and all in authority : they read the ſcriptures, and ex- 
pounded the leſſons upon Page occaſions ; they adminiſtered 
the ſacraments, they ſung pſalms, and made collections for 
the poor every Lord's day. Their public officers were paſtors, 
teachers, ruling elders (which were ecclefiaſtics), and deacons. 
As for church-cenſures, they had none but admonition and 
excomtfiunication. The five abovementioned independents 
were all, or moſt of them, members of the aſſembly of di- 
vines. Rapin ſeems to confound them with the Browniſts. 
See their Apologetical Narrative, and Collier's Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
tom. ii p. 829. —— They were called Independents, from 
their declaring againſt the dependency of churches, which, 
as has been already ſaid, was their main characteriſtic. 
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war; and not only ſo, but that they had of late 
greatly neglected the city. This circumſtance oc- 
caſioned ſome warm debates in the houſe of com- 
mons; and Cromwell took the opportunity to ex- 
poſe, with great freedom, the licentiouſneſs and 
il government of the army, the officers of which, 
he ſaid, could not well be called to an account, 
by reaſon that moſt of them were members of the 
houſe of commons. He then made a motion for 
taking into conſideration the new modelling the 
army; in which he was warmly ſeconded by Sir 
Harry Vane, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver 
St. John, the ſollicitor-general, all of them furious 
independents. In order to effect this ſcheme, it 
was propoſed that the members of both houſes 
ſhould reſign all their employments, civil and mi- 
litary. Almaſt all the offices of profit were in the 
hands of the members of one or the other houſe; 
the three generals of the parliament's army were 
peers *; the greateſt part of the colonels, majors, 
the treaſurers, the purveyors, and commiſſioners 
of all departments, were members of the lower- 
houſe. How improbable then did it appear, that 
ſo many perſons in power could be prevailed upon, 
by the ſoothings of a religious cant, to reſign their 
poſts and incomes; and yet this was effected in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time: the commons, in parti- 
cular, were dazzled with the proſpect of gaining 
an aſcendancy over the minds of the people, by 
this rare example of difintereſtedneſs. The lords, 
at firſt, refuſed to concur in paſling the bill, but 
were ſoon overpowered by the commons; and on 
the nineteenth of December, this year, was paſſed 
the act called, the Self-denying Ordinance, by 


which the members of either houſe were deprived 


of all offices whether civil or military, except a 
few, which were particularly mentioned. The 
earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, Mancheſter, and the lord 
Fairfax, finding they could not ſtem the torrent, 
voluntarily reſigned their commands ; and the 
army, being augmented to twenty-two thouſand 
men, the chief command was beſtowed on fir 
Thomas Fairfax, he not being a member of par- 
hament. 

This was juſt what Cromwell wanted; he had 
an abſolute aſcendancy over this new general, as 
indeed he had over the whole houſe of commons, 
who continued him in the command of his regi- 
ment, notwithſtanding he was a member; and 
even ordered the general to give him the command 
of a detachment of horſe, which was directed to 
march to Oxford. This very man, who had ſo 
artfully deprived all the preſbyterian members of 
their military employments, had likewiſe the ad- 
dreſs to get the independent party continued in 
their poſts ; and thus the latter, though much in- 
ferior in number, obtained a complete victory 
over the preſbyterians ; and from that time it was 
eaſy to perceive that the army could give law to 
the parliament ; for though the power of the 
ſword was, in appearance, conferred on Fairfax, 
in reality it reſted with Cromwell. By his aſſiſt- 
ance Fairfax new modelled his whole army, incor- 
porated ſome regiments into others, made a total 
change in all the military departments, and eſta- 
bliſhed 'a new diſcipline. All this, which at any 
other time would have excited a revolt, now paſſed 
without the leaſt reſiſtance. 


In the mean time, a treaty of peace wa 
and carried on between Shs and — 4 
but with little hopes of ſucceſs. Upon his — 
jeſty's return to Oxford, after putting his army in 
winter quarters, the two houſes required and pro- 
cured a ſafe- conduct for their deputies, with pro- 
poſals of accommodation, which they had framed 
in the ſummer. Charles, on their being pre- 
ſented to him, required, in his turn, a ſafe· con- 
duct for the duke of Richmond and the earl of 
Southampton, who ſhould carry his anſwer to the 
two houſes; but this favour he could not obtain 
until he had addreſſed himſelf to them by the title 
of The two Houſes of Parliament aſſembled ar 
Weſtminſter, and to the Scottiſh Commiſſioners 
On this occaſion, Charles employed an artifice 
which does no honour to his ſincerity, and which 
his warmeſt advocates will find it difficult to juſti- 
fy or excuſe. He entered a ſecret proteſt in his 
council-book, importing, that though he had call. 
ed them a parliament, he did not acknowlege 
them as ſuch. This ſpirit of equivocation had al. 
ways brought ruin upon Charles's affairs, and was 
indeed ſhameful. On the nineteenth of December, 
the parliament and the Scottiſh commiſſioners re- 
turned their anſwer to the king, in which they 
conſented to a treaty. Uxbridge, a town be- 
twixt London and Oxford, was named for the 
place of treaty, and Charles, on his part, appoint. 
ed the following commiſſioners : the duke of 
Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earl of 
Southampton, the earl of Kingſton, the earl of 
Chicheſter, the lord Capel, the lord Seymour, the 
lord Hatton, the lord Culpepper, ſecretary Ni- 
cholas, Mr. chancellor of the Exchequer, fir Ed- 
ward Hyde, the lord chief-baron, fir Edward Lane, 
fir Orlando Bridgeman, fir Thomas Gardiner, Mr. 
Joſeph Aſhburnham, Mr. Geoffery Palmer, Dr. 
Steuart, and their attendants; in all, the number 
of one hundred and eight. The commiſſioners 
for the parliament were, Algernoon earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Philip earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, William earl of Saliſbury, Bazil earl of 
Denbigh, Thomas lord viſcount Wenman, Den- 
zil Holles, William Peirpoint, fir Henry Vane, 
junior, Oliver St. John, Bulſtrode Whitlock, John 
Crew, and Edward Prideaux, for the lords and 
commons aſſembled in the parliament of England, 
at Weſtminſter; and John earl of Loudon, lord 
chancellor of Scotland, Archibald marquis of Ar- 
gyll, John lord Maitland, John lord Balmerino, 
fir Archibald Johnſon, fir Charles Erſkine, George 
Dundas, fir Joſeph Smith, ſir Hugh Kennedy, and 
Mr. Robert Berkley, for the eſtates of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, together with Mr. Alexander 
Henderſon. | 

The conferences were opened on the thirticth of 
January, 1645 ; by mutual agreement they were 
to laſt twenty days; and the propoſitions were re- 
duced to the three articles, of religion, the militia, 
and Ireland. The propoſitions offered by the two 
houſes were no other than the moſt ſevere con- 
ditions they could have impoſed upon a prince, 
whom they intended to ſtrip of all the power, and 
indeed of all the enſigns, of royalty. In a word, they 
demanded that the hierarchy ſhould be aboliſhed, 
and preſbyterianiſm eſtabliſhed in both kingdoms; 
that the king ſhould ſubſcribe the covenant ; aban- 
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don his beſt friends as traitors ; give up the mili- 
tia, and even his own children, to the direction of 
the two houſes; which engroſſed the whole ſove- 
reion authority. Though no peace was to be ex- 

ted from ſuch propoſals, the king's commiſſion- 
ers, in the courſe of the conferences, agreed that 
every perſon ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience 
rouching the ceremonies of the church; that no 
biſhop ould excerciſe any ſort of juriſdiction; that 
no perſon ſhould be admitted into holy orders with- 
out the conſent of the preſbytery ; that epiſcopal 
jquriſdiction, with reſpect to marriages and wills, 
ſhould be regulated by the king and the two 
houſes ; that proper laws ſhould be enacted for 
the regulation of epiſcopal viſitations, the expence of 
eccleſiaſtical ſuits, trivolous excommunications, and 
other abuſes of the ſpiritual courts ; that the mili- 
tia ſhould be pur 1ato the hands of twenty commil- 
fioners, one-half to be named by the king, and the 
other by the two houſes; and, that the commiſſion 
ſhould continue for three years. Thele conceſſions 
were deemed not ſatisfactory by the two houſes : 
nothing material was propoſed relating to the af- 
fairs of Ireland, and the twenty days being expired, 
the conferences broke up without having pro- 
duced any proſpect of accommodation. 

The diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides, at 
the beginning of the year 1645, was as follows : 

rt of the Scottiſh army was engaged in reducing 
Pomfrer, and other towns in Vorkſhire; part of it 
inveſted Carliſle, bravely defended by fir Thomas 
Glenham. Cheſter, where Byron commanded, had 
been long — ge by fir William Brereton, and 

was now almoſt on the point of ſurrendering. 
The king, reinforced by the princes Rupert and 
Maurice, lay at Oxford, with an army of fifteen 
thouſand men. Fairfax and Cromwell were ſta- 
tioned at Windſor, with the new-modelled army 
of twenty-two thouſand men. Taunton, in the 
county of Somerſet, defended by Blake, ſuſtained 
a long ſiege from fir Richard Grenville, who 
headed an army of eight thouſand men ; and though 
the defence had been very vigorous, the garriſon 
was now deſtitute of almoſt every neceſſary. Go- 
ring, in the Weſt, conducted an army of nearly 
the ſame number. 

The parliament's army was by this time new 
modelled according to the plan of Cromwell, and 
was compoſed entirely of a ſet of fanatics, inſpired 
with that blaze of enthuſiaſm which makes men 
fight with the moſt eager zeal, even in the worſt 
of cauſes, and die in full confidence of obtaining 
the crown of martyrdom. It was with a detach- 
ment of ſuch warriors that Cromwell marched from 
Windſor, on the twenty fourth day of April. In 
the neighbourhood of Iſlip, he cut in pieces four 
regiments of the king's cavalry ; Buckingham was 
ſurrendered to him, at the firſt ſummons, by colo- 
nel Windebank (ſon to the ſecretary of that name), 
who was thereupon tried by a court-martial, and 
ſhot for cowardice ; but Cromwell was repulſed in 
his attack upon Farringdon. Taunton, beſieged 
by fir Richard Grenville, was relieved by colonel 
Welden, one of the parliament's officers, with a 
body of horſe and foot; but fir Richard, being 
afterwards reinforced by a ſtrong party under Go- 
ring, he reſumed his operations againſt the place, 
in which the detachment under Welden was now 
thut up. The king opened the campaign on his 
lide, * marching with about eight thouſand men 
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towards Cheſter, to relieve that place, beſieged 
by fir William Brereton ; but hearing by the way 
the ſiege was raiſed, he marched to Leiceſter; 
which he took by ſtorm, on the thirtieth of May. 
Here Charles received advice, that Fairfax was or- 
dered to beſiege Oxford; he therefore marched to 
Harborough, where he was informed that general 
had abandoned his deſign upon Oxford, and had 
been repulled with great loſs in aſſaulting the gar- 
riſon of Borſtal-houte (in Buckinghamſhire). The 
king continued his march, in expectation of being 
Joined by colonel Gerard, with two thouſand men 
from Wales; as well as by Goring, at the head of 
three thouſand cavalry. In this ſituation of af- 
fairs, prudence ſeemed to dictate the waiting for 
the coming up of theſe ſupplies, and, till then, to 
act only on the defenſive; but the head-ſtrong and 
impetuous temper of prince Rupert, and the fiery 
and impatient humour of the young nobility un- 
der Charles, rendered fruitleſs the advice of the 
more grave and experienced officers of the coun- 
ci] ; and it was reſolved, by a majority of voices 
in the cabinet, to attack Fairfax. The royal army 
accordingly marched back; and, on the four- 
teenth day of June, came in ſight of the enemy, 
who were drawn up in order of battle, on a riſing 


ground in the neighbourhood of Naſeby, a vil- 


lage near Rothwell, in Northamptonſhire. 

At this place was fought, with forces nearly 
equal, that great and important battle between 
the king and parliament. The main body of the 
royaliſts was headed by the king, the right wing 
by prince Rupert, the left by fir Marmaduke 
Langdale. Fairfax, aſſiſted by Skippon, com- 
manded the main body of the parliamentarians; 
Cromwell conducted the right wing: Ireton, 
Cromwell's ſon-in-law, the left. The charge was 
begun by prince Rupert, with his uſual impetuofi- 
ty, and his uſual ſucceſs: notwithſtanding the 
brave reſiſtance of Ireton, who, even after he was 
run through the chigh with a pike, ſtill continued 
to fight with undaunted courage, till he was taken 
priſoner, that whole wing was totally broke, and 
chaſed to a conſiderable diſtance by Rupert : he 
was even ſo imprudent as to waſte time in attack- 
ing the artillery of the parliament, which had been 
lf behind with a ſtrong guard of infantry. Mean 
while the king, at the head of his main body, at- 


tacked Fairfax and Skippon z and the fight was, 


for ſome time, maintained with equal bravery on 
both ſides. Skippon, being dangerouſly wound- 
ed, was deſired by Fairfax to quit the field; but 
declared he would not retire ſo long as one man 
kept his ground. Art laſt the infantry of the par- 
liament was thrown into diſorder, and hard puſh- 
ed by the king ; till Fairfax, with great prudence, 
brought up the reſerve, and reſtored the battle. 
By this time Cromwell, with his right wing, hav- 
ing fallen upon Langdale, had repulſed the royal- 
iſts, and by his conduct improved that advantage, 
which he had obtained by his valour. Having 
chaſed the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and 
detached ſome troops to continue the purſuir, he 
turned back upon the kirfg's infantry ; and, at the 
firſt onſet, threw them into the utmoſt confuſion. 
One regiment alone, though twice aſſaulted by 
Fairfax, ſtill maintained its ranks unbroken; and 
that general, provoked at ſo ſtubborn a reſiſtance, 
commanded Doyley, the captain of his life-guards, 
to aſſail them once more in front, while he himſelt 
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attacked them in rear. By theſe united efforts the 
regiment was broke. Fairfax, with his own 
hands, ſlew an enſign, and having taken the co- 
lours, gave them to a ſoldier to keep for him. The 
ſoldier afterwards pretending that he had gained 
the ſpoil himſelf, was reprimanded by Doyley, who 
had ſeen the action: Let him retain that ho- 
nour (ſaid Fairfax) I have to day acquired enough 
- beſide.” 

Prince Rupert, convinced too late of his error, 
abandoned the fruitleſs attack on the enemy's ar- 
tillery, and returned to the king, whoſe infantry 
was now totally defeated. Charles endeavoured to 
animate this body of cavalry to a freſh attack, and 
cried aloud to them, One charge more, and we 
recover the day.” But the danger of ſuch an at- 
tempt was too great and apparent; and they could 
by no means be perſuaded to renew the battle. At 
the ſame time, the Scottiſh earl of Carnwarth, who 
rode by his majeſty's ſide, ſeizing the bridle of his 
horſe, turned him round, ſaying, Will you go 
upon your death in an inſtant.” The troops ſce- 
ing this motion, wheeled off co the right, and im- 
mediately fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
Charles, finding it impoſſible to make any farther 
reſiſtance, was obliged to quit the field, and aban- 
don the victory to his enemies. The number of 
killed on the fide of the parliament was greater 
than on the ſide of the king: they loſt a thouſand 
men; he not above eight hundred. But Fairfax 
took five hundred officers, and four thouſand pri 
vate men, priſoners ; ſeized all the king's artillery 
and baggage, and totally diſperſed his infantry : ſo 
that no victory could be well more complete, than 
that which was now obtained by the parliament.* 

It would be as irkſome as improper, in this 
hiſiory, to enter upon a detail of all the little 
actions and ſkirmiſhes, the ſieges of caſtles, and 
the taking of houſes, that happened during this 
active year. Let it ſuffice then to inform the 
reader, that Charles, having eſcaped from the fa- 
tal field of Naſeby, gathered together ſome part 
of his ſcattered forces, but never was able to make 
head againſt the conquerors ; loſing this year one 


garriſon after another, till his whole ſtrength was |. 


almoſt reduced to Oxford. We ſhall only mention 
ſome of the principal places taken from him by 
the victorious parliamentarians, namely, Leiceſter, 
Carliſle, Pomfret caſtle, Bridgewater, Scarbo- 
rough, Hereford, Weſt Cheſter, and Briſtol ; on 
which a great part of his affairs chiefly depended. 
This latter place was well ſupplied with men, pro- 
viſions, and ammunition ; and every body con- 
cluded, from the known valour of prince Rupert, 
that he would make a very vigorous defence. He 
even wrote to the king, that he ſhould be able to 
hold out four months, unleſs mutiny ſhould com- 
pel him to ſurrender. Notwithſtanding this pro- 
miſe, and the general expectation, he offered to 
capitulate at the firſt ſummons; and actually deli- 
vered up the place before the beſiegers had be- 
gun to make their approaches. The unhappy 
monarch, in the firſt tranſports of his grief, or- 
dered his nephew to quit the kingdom, and re- 
voked all his commiſſions. 

During theſe tranſactions, the unfortunate king 
underwent a ſurpriſing ſeries of dangers, mortifi- 
cations, and diſtreſſes, which he bore with un- 
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common foriitude and dignity. Amongſt his 
other misfortune was that of loſing his cabinet of 
papers, Which was taken from the lord Digby, in 
an engagement near Newark, and lent up to the 
parliament ; and from which they made great dil. 
coveries to the king's prejudice. It was no littie 
aggravation to the calamities which Charles fut. 


tered, that his foriorn eſtate encouraged tome c: 

his principal officers to forget all reſpect to the 

perion of their general and their ſovereign; of 
| which the following is a melancholy inſtance 
| While Charles lay at Newark, on his march back. 
to Oxford, prince Rupert and prince Maurice 
with a train of their friends and officers, contrary 
to the expreſs orders of Charles, came to tha: 
town, and even forced their way into his preſence 
with an intention that prince Rupert might be 
cleared for the furrender of Briſtol. Charles 
thought proper to ſuffer a council of war to acqui: 
him both of cowardice and treachery ; bur as he 
behaved to the prince with great coldneſs, the lat- 
ter entered into a conſpiracy with fir Richard Wil. 
lis, the governor of Newark, who was to ex. 
tremely diſagreeable to the gentlemen of the coun- 
ty, that Charles was forced to give his government 
to the lord Bellaſis. Though Charles was ſo far 
from intending this as any affront to Willis, that 
he had appointed him to command his life-guards, 
in the room of the earl of Litchfield, who had 
been killed at Cheſter; yet, it was fo far reſented 
by him, the two princes, and all his friends, that 
they broke into the king's bed-chamber in a body, 
and demanded public reparation for the injury that 
had been done to Willis, in taking from him his 
command. Charles behaved on this occaſion with 
ſo great ſpirit and preſence of mind, that the mu- 
tineers were aſhamed of what they had done, and 
left his preſence covered with confuſion. Charles, 
next day ſent them paſſes, to carry them whereſo- 
ever they would go. After their departure, he put 
in execution an admirable plan: he had formed his 
retreat to Oxford, at which city he arrived, through 
infinite dangers and difficulties, in the beginning 
of November. 

The year 1646 began as unfortunately for 
Charles as the preceding one had concluded. Af- 
ter the reduction of Briſtol, Fairfax and Cromwell 
having divided their forces, the former marched 
weſtward, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of De- 
vonſhire and Cornwall, where the prince of Wales 
commanded the royal forces. Atter a rapid and 
uninterrupted ſucceſs, during which he twice 
obliged the prince of Wales to retreat before him, 
he at length obtained a complete victory over the 
lord Hopton, at Farrington, on the tenth of Fe- 
bruary ; and, puſhing that nobleman in his re- 
treat, he improved the advantage he had gained, 
cooped up the royaliſts in Truro, and compelled 
the whole army, amounting to five thouſand men, 
chiefly cavalry, to ſurrender, on the fourteenth ot 
March, upon terms: then laying ſiege to Exeter, 
he obliged that city to capitulate on the ninth of 
April. This finiſhed the conqueſt of the Welt. 
And the victorious Fairfax returned with his army 
to the center of the kingdom, and pitched his 
camp at Newbury. The king, ſeeing his affairs 
 irretrievable ruined, wrote to the prince of Wales, 

to confult his own ſafety by flying the kingdom; 
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and accordingly the young prince withdrew to 
Sciily, then to Jerſey, from whence he went to 
Paris, where he found the queen his mother, who 
had eſcaped thither from Exeter, at the time the 
earl of Eſſex firit led the parliamentary forces into 
the Welt. 

In the mean while, Montroſe, who acted for the 
king in Scotland, having penetrated into the 
ſouthern counties, the covenanters, having col- 
lected their whole force, oppoſed him with a nu- 
merous army, and gave him battle at Kilſyth, but 
without ſucceſs. This was the moſt important 
victory which. Montroſe ever gained. The royaliſts 
killed above fix thouſand of their enemies, and 
left them no appearance of an army in Scotland. 
The whole kingdom was rent with theſe repeated 
convulſions ; and many noblemen, who were ſe- 
cretly attached to the royal cauſe, now eſpouſed it 
openly, when they ſaw a force able to ſupport 
them. The marquis of Douglas, the earls of An- 
nandale and Hartfield, the lords Fleming, Seton, 
Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, imme- 
diately joined the royal army : Edinburgh opened 
its gates to them, and releaſed all the priſoners 
whom the covenanters had confined in that city: 
amongſt the reſt was the lord Ogilvy, fon to Air- 
ly, whoſe family had a principal fhare in the victory 
gained at Kilſyth. ; 

The covenanters, alarmed at the rapid progreſs 
of Montroſe, recalled David Leſley from the army 
in England ; and this able general immediately re- 
paired to the relief of his diſtreſſed friends in Scot- 
land. Montroſe continued to penetrate ſtil] far- 
ther into the ſouthern provinces, encouraged by 
the vain hopes of exciting to arms the earls of 
Hume, Traquair, and Roxborough, who had en- 
gaged to affiſt him, and of procuring from Eng- 
land ſome ſupplies of cavalry, which he much 
wanted: bur Leſley, at Philip-hough, in the Fo- 
reſt, came ſuddenly upon him, and obliged him to 
give battle. After a ſharp conflict, in which 
Montroſe performed the moſt heroic acts of va- 
lour, his troops were entirely defeated by Leſley's 
cavalry, and he himſelf forced to fly, with the 
ſcattered remains of his army, into the mountains; 
where he again prepared himſelf tor attempting 
lome new enterprize. f 

After all theſe repeated calamities, which every 
where befel the royal party, there remained only 
one body of troops on which fortune could exer- 
ciſe her cruelty. Lord Aſtley, with a ſmall army 
of three thouſand men, chiefly cavalry, was ad- 
vancing to Oxford, in order to reinforce the king; 
when he was encountered, at a place called Don- 
nington, near Stow on the Would, on the twenty- 
firſt of March, by colonel Morgan, by whom he 
was entirely routed, and himſelf taken priſoner; 
and, with him, all the king's hopes of preſerving 
— till he could better his condition, were 

oſt. 

It is now time to ſee what paſſed in the Scottiſh 
army, whilſt the parliament forces were employed 
in reducing the places which held for the king in 
the ſouthern and weſtern parts of the kingdom. 
The Scots, having taken Newcaſtle in October, 
11644, divided themſelves into two bodies, one 


whereof beſieged Carliſle, which ſurrendered upon | 


articles in June, 1645. 
The other part of the army durſt not Ng. 
in a ſiege, becauſe the marquis of Montroſe, who 
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ſerved the king in Scotland, having had great 
ſucceſs there, it was to be feared the king would 
be ſending him reinforcements; wherefore the 
Scots always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe it. This 
became ſtill more neceſſary after the battle of Naſe- 
by; there being great likelihood of the king's re- 
ſolving to join the earl of Montroſe with his ca- 
valry. Belides, the Scots, by keeping thus in the 
middle of the kingdom, prevented the king from 
making new levies in thoſe parts. At laſt, after 
the taking of Carliſle, the two bodies being joined, 
they beſieged Hereford, about the end of July; 
but, after having in vain carried on the ſiege 
above a month, they raiſed it in the beginning of 
September. The earl of Leven, their general, 
publiſhed, upon this occaſion, a ſort of apology, 
wherein, amongſt other things, he ſaid, that for 
ſix or ſeven months paſt, they had received but 
one month's pay ; that they had been promiſed 
to be ſupplied with all things neceſſary for a ſiege; 
in which they had been extremely diſappointed, 
lince they had received but three pieces of cannon, 
with fifty balls to each; that they had but few 
horle z and being informed the king was march- 
ing towards them with three thouſand horſe, it 
was impoſſible to continue the ſiege. Laſtly, 
that general Leſley was obliged to go into Scot- 
land with his whole party of horſe and dragoons, 
to oppoſe Montroſe. | 
After the ſiege of Hereford was raiſed, the 
Scotch army retired into Yorkſhire, complaining 
pretty openly of being entirely neglected; where- 
upon the parliament aſſigned them thirty thouſand 
pounds, provided they appeared before Newark 
upon the firſt of November; and ordered that the 
ealtern aſſociation ſhould pay them Gurteen hun- 
dred pounds a week. The Scots agreeing to 
theſe terms, the ſiege of Newark was begun about 
we end of October, 1645, and laſted till May, 
1646. | 
The king, during the whole courſe of the pre- 
ceding winter, and great part of this ſpring, was 
in the moſt wretched and deplorable ſituation; all 


the attempts which he made for a reaſonable ac- 


commodation with the parliament, anſwered no 
other purpoſe, than to ſhew that victory was en- 
tirely in their hands, and that they were deter- 
mined to uſe it as conquerors. From the fifteenth 
of December to the twenty-third of March fol- 
lowing, Charles had ſent nine or ten meſſages to 
the parliament, with offers of peace; and for the 
better accompliſhmefit thereof, he even propoſed 
to have a perlonal treaty with them at Weſtminſter. 
At laſt, on the thirtieth of March, a meſſage came 
to him from the parliament, in which they told 
him, „That it would be unſafe for him then to 
return to Weſtminſter, until he had aſſented to- 
the propoſitions which they were framing,” &c. 
And, to prevent his coming to London without 
their knowledge and conſent, they voted, · That if 
the king ſhould come, or attempt to come, within 


the lines of communication, that then the com- 


mittee of the militia of London ſhould have power, 
and were thereby enjoined, to apprehend and ſe- 
cure ſuch: as ſhould come with him, to prevent 
reſort unto him, and to ſecure his perſon.” | 
Fairfax was all this time advancing with a nu- 
merous army, and, it was well known, with an 
intention to form the ſiege of Oxford, which muſt 


| of neceſſity fall into his hands, In this moſt dread- 
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ful ſituation, no wonder that he embraced a mea- 
ſure which at any other time would have been 
Monſieur 
Montreuil, the French ambaſſador, had always 
eſpouſed the king's intereſt with all the warmth of 
humanity that his ſtation would admit; he had 


| looked upon as fooliſh or imprudent. 


lately ſounded the Scottiſh generals and commil- 


ſioners, who were greatly diſguſted at the treat- 


ment they had met with from the parliament; 


and as the preſbyterians were great enemies to the 


independent party, who now aſſumed the manage- 
ment of all affairs, he had received many general 
promiſes and proteſſions of their affection to their 
diſtreſſed ſovercign, and their inclination to pro- 
tect him, if he thought fit to place his confidence 
in them. In conſequence of the report ot Mon- 
treuil, and by his carneſt advice, Charles was in- 
duced to adopt the reſolution of quitting Oxford, 
and repairing to the Scottiſh army, which at that 
time lay before Newark. Accordingly, on the 
night of the twenty-ſeventh of April, this year, 
he left Oxford in diſguiſe, attended by Mr. Aſh- 
burnham, and one Hudſon, a clergyman, who 
knew the bye ways; and after travelling, in the 
garb of their ſervant, a great deal of the country, 
he arrived, on the fifth of May, at the Scottith 
camp. 

T he Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners were 
confounded at the ſudden appearance of his ma- 
zeſty ; they, however, behaved as well as could be 
expected. The earl of Leven received him re- 
ſpectfully; and general Pointz, who commanded 
the Engliſh forces before Newark, was fo appre- 
henſive of their intentions, that he cut off the 
communication between his and the Scottiſh camp. 
The Scottiſh commiſſioners, however, were ex- 
ceſſively puzzled how to behave ; but, at laſt, 
they reſolved to join in a letter with the earl of 
Leven, informing the parliament of the king's be- 
ing in their hands. The parliament, before they 
received this letter, or another from Pointz, to the 
ſame purpoſe, knew of the king's eſcape from Ox- 
ford, but being ignorant how he directed his 
courſe, they paſſed ſeveral ſevere votes againſt 
concealing his perſon, and againſt all his party 
who ſhould be found within the lines of circum- 
vallation about London. 

Charles had little reaſon to be ſatisfied with his 
condition; he was ſo narrowly watched, under the 
ſnew of reſpectful attendance on his perſon, that 
not one of his friends could get to the ſpeech of 
him in private. The Scottiſn generals repreſented 
to him, that it would be proper, for the ſafety of 
his perſon, for the army to remove farther North, 
and that as this could not be done before the re- 
duction of Newark, they deſired him to order that 
town to ſurrender. The king, perſuaded by this 
reaſon, gave orders to lord Bellaſis, the governor, 
to ſurrender; which was accordingly done, on the 
ninth of May; and then the Scottiſh army de- 
camped, and marched with the king to Newcaſtle. 
Here they deſired him to ſend orders to Oxford, 
and all his other garriſons, both in England and 
Scotland, to ſubmit to the parliament; and the 
king, conſcious that it was in vain to make any 
reſiſtance, readily complied with, their requeſt. 
His orders were readily obeyed; and thus was 
concluded a moſt cruel war, which had now con- 
tinued almoſt four years, during which, the Bri- 
iſh nations had been engaged, by their civil and 
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religious quarrels, in ſhedding the blood of their 
friends and relations, and in waſting and deſtroy- 
ing their native country. | 

| We muſt not forget to mention, that Montroſe 

after a variety of other attempts, in which he ſome. 
times failed, and ſumerimes ſucceeded, threw down 
his arms and abandoned the kingdom, 

I ſhall nor here trouble the reader with the ny. 
merous manifeſtos and declarations that paſſed be- 
| tween the Scottiſh army and the parliament, on the 
ſubject of the king; nor their diſputes about the 
| diſpoſal of his perlon ; nor with the repeated con- 
ceſſions of the latter towards bringing his rebellious 
ſubjects to ſome equitable terms, for reſtoring the 
tranquility of the nation, which were as often re- 
jected with the moſt inexcuſable inſolence on the 
part of the independents, now the prevailing fac. 
tion in both houſes : I ſhall only oblerve, that the 
life of the unfortunate Charles now hurried to its 
cataſtrophe. | 

As the Scots agreed with the parliament in en- 
forcing all the ſevere conditions they required of 
the king, it is not probable that they ever really in- 
tended to ſet him at liberty; nor indeed, had they 
been ſo inclined, could they have carried their 
ſcheme into execution: they therefore reſolved to 
deliver him up to his Engliſh ſubjects, but not, 
however till they had obtained thoſe arrears to 
which they laid claim, and which they were not 
likely, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, to pro- 
cure by any other expedient. After much debate 
and controverſy, concerning the demands of the 
Scots, which were very exorbitant, it was agreed 
by the houſe of commons to give them four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, one half to be paid imme- 
diately, and the other within a twelvemonth. This 
agreement, which was accepted on the part of the 
Scots, paſſed the houſe on the ſixteenth of Decem- 
ber, by a majority of one hundred and forty-nine 
againſt one hundred and one; for the independents 
oppoſed every vote for getting rid of the Scots by 
way of treaty, adopting the maxim of Camillus, the 
Roman general, that it was for the dignity of their 
country to drive out an unwelcome gueſt rather by 
ſteel than by gold. Matters being thus compro- 
miſed between the Scots and the Engliſh, and the 
firſt payment of the money being made at New- 
caſtle, according to the compact, the former de- 
livered the royal captive, on the thirtieth of Janu- 
ary, to the earls of Pembroke and Denbigh, the 
lord . Montagu, fir James Harrington, fir John 
Holland, fir Walter Erle, fir Jokn Cook, Mr. 
Crew, and major-general Brown, who were ap- 
pointed by the parliament their commiſſioners to 
receive him. The two houſes had voted that his 
majeſty ſhould reſide at his houſe at Holmby, in 
the county of Northampton, where he arrived on 
the ſixteenth of February, 1647. The commiſſio- 
ners had inſtructions to keep the king cloſe pri- 
ſoner, and to ſend to Fairfax for what forces were 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, All this was oppoſed 
by the independents, who wanted that he ſhould, 
without any other ceremony, be delivered up to 
Skippon. His majeſty was allowed no more than 


nine ſervants, and thoſe of the parliament's chuſing, 
to attend him: he was treated by the commiſſioners 
and ſir Thomas Fairfax, who eſcorted him from 
Newcaſtle to Holmby, with all the marks of out- 
ward reſpect; but very ſtrict care was taken to de- 


prive him of all intercourſe with his friends, which 
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Charles often attempted privately, but was as often 


diſapponted by the vigilance of the committee, | 
The parliament of Scotland {ent up a declaration 


conſenting to his reſiding at Holmby, or in any 
ether of his holes near London, provided {ay 
they) no violence ſhould be offered t) his perſon; 
that no new change ſhould be made in the govern- 
ment; and that his poſterity ſnould ſuffer no pre- 
judice in their ſucceſſion to the throne of England.“ 

The Scots having now completely done the'r 
bulineſs, marched from Newecaſtic, which was taken 
poſeftion of by an Enzliſh garriſon; and ſhortly after 
they put Berwick and Carliſle into the parliament's 
hands, and marched quietly home to Scotland, 

All the writers in the royal cauſe have r-prelented 


this tranſaftion of the Scots as highly injurons to 


the character of that nation, as if they had ſold 
their king to his inveterate enemies, and bargained 
the life of their ſovereign for money. That the de- 
livery of this ill-fated prince to the two houſes was 
a private ſtipulation between them and the Engliſh 

arliament, is ſcarce to be queſtioned: that it was 
criminal in the Scots, muſt in ſome meaſure be 
allowed ; but the candour and impartiality which 
ought ever to be the guide of the hiſtorian, obliges 
me to obſerve, that what has chiefly rendered this 
meaſure odious, are the fatal conſequences with 
which it was at laſt attended; and that it ought to 
be remembered, that theſe, conſequences were nei- 
ther natural nor neceſſary, nor, indeed, at this 
time probable : neither the Scots, nor the majority 
of the Engliſh parliament themſelves had the 
leaſt intention of proceeding to the violent extre- 
mities which were afterwards purſued. It was, as 
a modern writer“ very juſtly obſerves, the inde- 


pendents, determined enemies both to the king, 


the partiament, and the Scots, who twice ſeized 
the king by force, and at laſt brought him to a 
cruel and ignominious death, the very time when 
the Scots and the preſbyterians, which latter now 
compoſed the majority in parliament, ware ex 
erting their utmoſt endeavours, and even riſking 
their lives and fortunes by riſing in arms, in order 
to reſtore. hin to his throne, 

Pitiable indeed was now the condition of the 
fallen Charles, and of his family. His queen was 
in France; his eldeſt ſon, after being a vagabond 
between Cornwall, Jerſey, and Scilly, had been 
delivered into the hands of the fame perfidious 
neighbours ; his ſecond and third ſons (the dukes 
of York and Gloceſter), with the princeſs Henri- 
etta, his youngeſt daughter, were priſoners in 
London, ſubſiſting on à ſcanty penſion allowed 
them by their enemies: the princes Rupert and 
Maurice, after leaving Newark, wandered from 
place to place, aſhamed of abandoning their uncle 
and generous benefactor, and retired to Oxford, 
where they had the benefit of the capitulation of 
that city, and retired beyond ſea. He himſelf was 
immured by the deteſted rebels; denied all the 
comforts of this life, and even that which his ſoul 
moſt loved, the exerciſe of religion according to 
his own. faith; for we are told, that not any of his 
Chaplains were ſuffered to have acceſs to him, 


— 
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nor ſo much as a Common Prayer Book allowed 
him for his own private ute. | 

During the king's refidence in the Scottiſh, 
camp, dicd the earl of Eſſex, the diſcarded but 
till popular and powerful general of the parlia- 
ment, His death at this critical juncture was a 
great loſs to the public, and made it eaſier for 
Cromwell to carry on the deſtructive deſigns he had 
concerted; for doubtleſs, had Efſex lived, he 
would have exzrted all his influence and authority, 
to give a check to the fury that was going to pre- 
vail, 

The parliament having now the perſon of the 
king in their poſſeſſion, aud all his armies and 
garriſons ſubducd by their forces, were rioting in 
the fulneſs of power: nor could the molt frantic 
among them form a wiſh which they did not enjoy. 
But diſſention, the never- failing attendant on anar- 
chy and miſrule, ſoon made its way among them, 
and blaſted all their rowering proſpects. 

Cromwell and his independents were now 
maſters of the ſoldiery, who no longer looked up- 
on themſelves as ſervants to the parhament, but as 
its lawgivers. Fairfax, who had been the un- 
happy, and, as far as appears, the unwilling in- 
ſtrument of his country's miſery, was not proof 
againſt the arts of Cromwell, who, oa every oc- 
caſion, molded him to his purpole. The parlia- 
ment, though ſtill all powerful in London, had, 


for ſome time, been apprehenſive that the army 


was aiming at the 1 authority, and therefore 
wanted to get rid ct theſe troubleſome ſervants; 
an . e now ſeemed to offer, convenient 
for effecting their deſign: the toops in almoſt all 
parts of the kingdom made loud complaints for 
money, and the army under Cromwell eſpecially 
backed aheir remonſtrances with ſomewhat that 
looked like threatening ; hereupon that whole body 
was threatened to be ſeat to Ireland; and the preſ- 
byterian faction in the houſe politically ſuffered 
them to live at free quarters, that the diſbanding 
them, which was reſolved upon, might be leſs un- 
popular, though they received little or nothing of 
their arrears . 

The head-quarters of the army was at St. Ed- 
mundſbury, in Suffolk, while theſe matters were de- 
bating in parliament. Cromwelllooked uponthis as 
the critical minute for perfecting his great deſigns: 
nevertheleſs he continued to practiſe the moſt ex- 
quiſite diſſimulation in the houſe; he ſmote his 
breaſt ; he threw up his eyes; he ſhed tears; and 
poured out ſuch a torrent of paſſionate aſſevera- 
tions concerning his fidelity to the houſe, the pa- 
tience and reſignation of the army under their op- 
preſſions, and the unwearied labours which he and 
his. aſſociates had employed in making them eaſy, 
that he impoſed even on thoſe who had themſelves 
been thoroughly verſed in the ſame arts: he recom- 
mended every ſevere expedient for repreſſing the 
mutiny which now began to encreaſe among the 
ſoldiery; and by theſe deſperate counſels, he at 
once ſeemed to prove his own ſincerity, and in- 
creaſed thoſe diſcontents which he propoſed to con- 
vert to his own advantage. In the mean time he 


* Hume, 


t It will perhaps amaze the reader to know, that the horſe 
and dragoons were no leſs than forty-three weeks in arrears, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty-two thouſand ſeven bun- 
cred and ſifty-ſix pounds; and the foot eighteen weeks, 
_— to ſeventy-eight thouſand two hundred and fifry 
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pounds; in all three hundred and thirty-one thouſand pounds. 
I mention this 
important- particular, becauſe moſt hiſtorians have adopted a 
wild notion, as if the army without any provocation, had all 


| of a fadden ſtarted out in rebellion againſt the parlament. 


* F carefully 
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carefully pointed out to Fairfax, the diviſions and 
diſtractions both in church and ſtite; he repreſent- 
ed to him, that the army was now the only prin- 
ciple of unity, aad the center to which all lines 
muſt point; that the ſoldiers were the choſen of 
God, and had with them that unerring light of 
grace which ſet at nought all ſublunary inſtitutions, 
and corrected all hum m errors: in a word, he en- 
giged Fairfax to countenance a petition from the 
army againſt their being diſpanded. 

Matters ſtood thus between the parliament and 
army when the former, encouraged by the al- 
ſurances they had from Cromwell, Jackſon, Skip- 
pon, and other officers, of the fidelity of their 
reſpeCtive troops, determined, by one bold ſtroke,to 
attempt to preſerve their authority, Accordingly 
on the twenty-firſt of May, eleven regiments were 
voted to be disbanded, at different times and places, 
under the direction of Fairfax and Skippon ; and 
that the others ſhould be ſent to Ireland. Inſtead 
of the obedience which the parliament flattered it- 
ſelf would have been paid to this decree, a council 
of officers met at St. Edmundſbury, to conſider 
thereof; at the ſame time ten ſoldiers out of each 
regiment of horſe and foot were choſen as agitators 
(or agents) for their reſpe&ive regiments; and 
theſe all conſulting together, 1t was unanimouſly 
reſolved not to ſubmit to this decree; and the 
council of the army appointed a general rendezvous 
for all the regiments, in order to provide for their 
common ſafety. The independent party began 
now to prevail more and more in parliament, and 
the preſbyterians were ſo much intimidated, that 
many of them joined with the former in giving a 
commiſtion to Cromwell to go to the head-quarcers 
of the army, in order to quiet the diſſatisfied ſol- 
diers; and a declaration was iflued, that if the 
ſubſcribers to the petition againſt diſbanding the 
army, ſhould proceed no farther in their oppoſi- 
tion to that meaſure, now refolved upon by the 
houſe, they ſhould be retained in the parliament's 
good graces; and that thoſe who ſhould continue 
their preſent diſorderly conduct, ſhould be proceed- 
ed againſt as enemies to the ſtate. 

In the mean time the couacil of agitators ſtruck 
a blow of the laſt importance, and which mult be 
allowed to be the moſt ſenfible meaſure that men 
in their circumſtances could purſue. They thought 
they had as much right as the parliament to be 
Jaitors to the king, and that his perſon was the only 
pledge they could have for their ſafety, in their 
defign of coming to an open rupture with their 
maſters. This was ſuggeſted by the genius of 
Cromwell, who endeavoured to perſuade the agi- 
tators (who were a body of men diſtinct from the 
council of war, and acted for the common foldiers), 
to take both the glory and the danger of the enter- 
prize. Accordingly, on the fourth of June, a 

of five hundred horſe was detached in private 

to Holmby (where the king then reſided), under 
the command of one Joyce, who, before the com- 
mencement of the war, had followed the trade of 
a taylor, but was now raiſed to the rank of a cor- 
net, and was an” active agitator in the army. 
Though it was late at night when they arrived, 
and the king was gone to bed, Joyce, having 
ined adwiffion into the houſe, went with very 
ttle ceremony into the king's room, with a piſtol 
in his hand, and told his majeſty he muſt forth- 
with go with him to the army. It was in vain to 
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reſiſt: the king, after protracting the time as lon 
as he could, ſtepped into his coach, and was im. 
mediately conveyed to the army, which was now 
on its march to the general rendezvous, at T riplo 
heath, near Cambridge. The parliament apprized 
of this event by their commiſſioners, who had the 
charge of the king at Holmby, were ſtruck with 
tear and conſternation, Fairfax himſelf was no ley; 
confounded at the King's arrival: that bold exploit 
performed, by Joyce, had never been imparted to 
the general; but Cromwell, by whoſe direction it 
had been done, and who was now arrived from 
London, cleared up all doubts and difficulties, 
The army being thus maſters of the king's perſon, 
In a- little time became maſters of the parliamen: 
likewiſe, and managed all things juſt as they plezt. 
ed, agreeable to what Cromwell is reported to have 
laid to ſome of his intimate friends, © that now he 
had the king in his hands, he had the parliament 
in his pocket.“ 

On the fixteenth of June the army drew up a 
charge of treaſon againſt cleven members of the 
houſe of commons, the chief of the preſbyterian 
party, accuſing them with betraying the cauſe of 
the parliament, endeavouring to break and deſtro 
the army, &c. theſe were Denzil Holles, eſq. fir 
Philip Stapleton, fir William Lewis, fir John Colt- 
worthy, fir William Waller, fir John Maynard, 
major general Maſſey, Mr. recorder Glyn, colone] 
Walter Long, colonel Edward Harley, and Mr. 
Anthony Nicholls. This round dealing of the 
army with the parliament, frightened the city of 
London ſo much, that, in great hurry, they ſent 
a deputation of the aldermen and common-council 
to St. Alban's, into the neighbourhood of which 
the mutineers were now advanced, to diſclaim any 
intention to raiſe forces or oppoſe the army. The 
parliament had ſettled the militia of London, ac- 
cording to the defire of the citizens, in the hands 
of the preſbyterians, but being now over-awed by 
the army, they revoked their = uh and ſettled it 
as was before; upon this the common- council peti- 
tioned to have it ſettled theirown way; and at the ſame 
time (July 26) a great multitude of the city appren- 
tices, ſtirred up, no doubt, by the leading presby- 
terians in the city, came in a tumultuous manner to the 
parliament-houſe, and compelled them by threats 
and violence to do it, and alſo to vote that the king 
ſnould come to London. The crafty Cromwell 
enjoyed this ſtorm, which he ſaw would ſoon ſweep 
before it the obſtacles to his ambition: and indeed 
the tranſaCtions of the parliament at this time were 
ſo inconſiſtent, ſo tumultuous, and ſo contradictory, 
that they deſerve no mention in hiſtory : to-day 
the independents mob, to-morrow that of the presby- 
terians prevailed. The parliament had no longer 
with it thoſe able men who could dixect the tu- 
mult, for the tumult now directed the parliament, 
which really had no wall of its own, The com- 
mons, on the twenty-ſeventh of July adjourned to 
the thirtieth; and in the mean while not only 
Lenthall, ſpeaker to the houſe of commons, but 
the carl of Mancheſter, who, was ſpeaker to the 
| houſe of peers, with a great number of the mem- 
bers of both houſes, fled with their regalia to the 
army, which, upon their arrival, and the news of 
the Weſtminſter tumults, immediately directed 
its march towars London, in order, as they gave 
out, to reſtore the violated. privileges of parlia- 


ment. 
| Lenthall 
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Lenthall and Mancheſter were both presbyteri- 
ans, ard ſuch a ſtep in them was altogether unac- 
countable 3 but they probably thought that the ar: 
my mult in the end prevail, and they were willing 
to ſecure the intereſt of that party which was likely 
to have the aſcendant. 

The parliament, driven from their temporizing 
maxims, and obliged, either to abandon at once, 
or ſupport by force, their power and liberty, pre- 

ared themſelves for a vigorous defence, and re- 
jolved to oppoſe the violence of the army. On the 
thirtieth of July both houſes met, and immediately 
elected new ſpeakers, lord Hurſdon, and Henry 
Pelham; they repeated their former orders for 
levyiag troops: they conſtituted Maſſey com- 
mander : they ordered the trained-bands to guard 
the lines; and nothing was to be heard through 
the whole city but the ſound of military prepara- 
tions. It ſoon appeared, however, that all their 
reſources were unequal to the preſent occaſion. As 
the army advanced, Rainsborow, being ſent over the 
river with a party of horſe, preſented himſelf be- 
fore Southwark, and was readily admitted by ſome 
ſoldiers who were poſted there for its defence, and 
who were determined not to divide their intereſts 
from thoſe of the army. It was in vain to attempt 
refiſtance. The army marched through the city in 
triumph on the ſixth of Auguſt; bur obſerved the 
greateſt order and regularicy. They conducted to 
Weſtminſter the two ſpeakers, who took their 
ſeats without oppoſition. The eleven ſecluded 
members, being charged as the authors of the tu- 
mult, were expelled the houſe; and moſt of them 
abandoned the kingdom : ſeven peers were accuſed 
of high treaſon: the mayor, one ſheriff, and three 
aldermen, committed to the Tower: ſeveral citi- 
zens and officers of the militia confined in other 
priſons: every decree of the parliamentreverſed from 
the timeof the tumult till the return of the ſpeakers: 
the lines about the city levelled : the independents 
re-eſtabliſhed in the command of the militia : regi- 
ments ſtationed in Whitehall and the Meuſe: and, 
in a word, the parliament_reduced to a ſtate of the 
moſt abje& and deplorable ſlavery. 

As to the king, he was obliged to attend the 
motions of the army ſince his late ſeizure, till, up- 
on their approach to London, he was conducted to 
Hampton-court, where he was treated with great 
reſpect and civility by the heads of the army, and 
had all due honours paid him ; though, in reality, 
he was no better than their priſoner. The parlia- 
ment, or rather the army, who directed all their 
votes, put the command of the Tower into Fair- 
fax's hands, declaring him at the ſame time gene- 
raliſſimo, with a power to put in or diſplace ſuch 
officers as he pleaſed : but they were till at a loſs 
how to diſpoſe of the king's perſon. The indepen- 
dents had him in their power at Hampton-court. 
Cromwell and the preſbyterian party both entered 
into treaty with him; the Scots likewiſe, by the 
earls of Lauderdale, Loudon, and Lanerk, their com- 
miſſioners, propoſed to carrying him off. Charles, 
who equally dreaded all thoſe parties, was under a 
dreadful perturbation of ſpirit: at laſt perceiving 
that he had been the dupe of Cromwell, and being 
ſecretly apprized that the latter was forming dan- 
gerous deſigns againſt his life, reſolved to withdraw 
himſelf from the army, and, accompanied only by 
fir John Berkeley, Aſhburnham, and Legg, he 


privately left Hampton-court, in the night-time, | army, who formed themſtlves into a body under 
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Wight, acquainting them that the king was then 
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on the thirteenth of November, and his eſcape was 
not diſcovered till near two hours after his depar- 
ture, when thoſe who entered his chamber found 
on the table ſome letters addreſſrd to the general 
and the officers who had attended him. 

The parliament was ftruck with the news of 
Charles's eſcape, and made it high-treaſon and 
death without mercy for any one to conceal him. 
But on the fifteenth they were eaſed of their fears 
by a letter from Hammond, governor of the Ifle of 


at Cowes. This Hammond had eſpouſed a daugh- 
ter of the famous Hampden, and was entirely de- 
vcted to the intereſt of Cromwell; but as he was 
at the ſame time a nephew to Dr. Hammond, the 
king's favourite chaplain, and was generally re- 

ted a man of honour and integrity, it had been 
judged proper by Charles and the companions of 
his flight, to apply to him in the preſent neceſſity, 
when no other expedient could be deviſed. Ac- 
cordingly Charles went over to the Iſle of Wight, 
and put himſelf under Hammond's protection, 
hoping there to find an aſy lum, inſtead of which be 
only met with a new priſon. | 

Some hiſtorians have imagined that the king's re- 
treat to the Iſle of Wight was entirely voluntary; 
others think his going thither was the effe& cf 
Cromwell's artifice, who tried to urge him to this 
meaſure by groundleſs alarms, purpoſely conveyed 
to him, as if the agitators had fworn to take l. is 
life. Be this as it will, certain it is Charles was 
never guilty of a weaker ſtep, nor one more agree- 
able to Cromwell and his enemies. He was now, 
by orders of the parliament, confined in Cariſbrook 
caſtle, with orders that none of his frier:ds or ad- 
herents ſhould be admitted to his preſence, or to 
remain on the iſland. He was now in a place re- 
moved from his friends, at the diſpoſal of the ar- 
my, whence it would be almoſt impoſſible to de- 
liver him, either by force or ſtratagem. Charles, 
however, in this melancholy ſituation, was not with- 
out an appearance of a reſource: he held a ſecret 
correſpondence with the lord Inchiquin, who com- 
manded for the parliament in Ireland; he had 
private aſſurance of a ſtrong ſupport from abroad; 
he was even at this time, by his agents, tampering 
with the chief officers of the navy; he was carry- 
ing on intrigues with the prt ſbyterians in the city; 
by Cromwell's connivance he held intelligence with 
officers about his (CromwelFs) own perſon ; and 
he had now concluded a treaty with the Scots, in 
all reſpects diſadvantageous and diſhonourable ; 
and therefore, by the vicious logic of the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, who preſuaded him to ſign it, not 
to be obſerved farther that as it ſerved the preſent 
turn. By this treaty he approved of their ſolemn 
league and covenant, and confirmed all they had 
done againſt epiſcopacy in Scotland; and made 
ſoine other conceſſions, which in his ſoul he ab- 
horred; in conſideration of which the Scots en- 
gaged themſelves to pour a new army into England, 
and the king was to protect all his ſubjects of his 
three kingdoms who ſhould join him. 

During the anarchy which now prevailed, the 
fatal conſequence of a divided capital, an inſolent 
army, and the flight and impriſonment of their 
lawful ſovereign, the fame ſpirit which had fo lon 
animated the independents, on a ſudden took poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral of the common foldiers of: the 
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the name of Levellers, an appellation which ſigni- 
fied their deſign of reducing every thing to an 
equality, and acknowleging no ſuperior in church, 
army, or ſtate. They did no more indeed than 
what the commons had done before them; they 
copied the examples of their officers, and their pre- 
tenſions ſeem to be full as well founded as thoſe of 
the others. Their numbers were conſiderable : 
Cromwell, finding that thzy were likely to become 
very dangerous, as they acted upon his own prin- 
ciples, and that, if they were ſuffered to go on, 
they might deprive him of the fruit of all his po- 
licy and labour, formed the ſudden reſolution to 
queli them at the hazard of his own life. He re- 
paired to a meeting of thoſe levellers, with a guard 
of choſen men, with whom he had always been 
victorious, and began to expoſtulate with the mu- 
tineers, in a canting ſpeech, about the reaſon of 
their violent proceedings. Receiving an inſolent 
anſwer from one of the moſt licentious, he knocked 
down two or three of them with his own hand, 
and falling on the reſt with incredible fury, he dil- 
perſed the whole body, cauſed ſome of them to be 
hanged by ſentence of a court-martial, and ſent a 


conſiderable number priloners to London. By 
acting with the ſame vigour and intrepidity on ſe- 


veral other occaſions, he ſubdued the mutinous 
ipirit of this dangerous ſect, and reduced the army 
to ſubmiſſion. 

While theſe things were in agitation, Charles, 
in order if poſſible, to ſatisfy the wiſhes of his peo- 
ple, had promiſed, by a meſſage ſent from Cariſ- 
broke caſtle, to relinquiſh, during his own life, 
the power cf the militia, and the appointment of 
all the officers of ſtate; on condition that, after 
his death, the ſe prerogatives ſhould be reſtored to 
the cron: but the parliament, directed by the 
independents and the army, inſtead of agreeing to 
theſe terms, drew up four propolitions, which they 
ſent him as preliminaries, and to which they de- 
manded his politive aſſent before they would en- 
gage in any treaty, | 

By the firſt of theſe he was deſired to beſtow up- 
on the parhzment the military power for twenty 
years, together with an authority to raiſe whatever 
money ſhould be found neceſſary for ſupporting 
the forces; and, even after the (expiration of the 
twenty: years, they reſerved a right of reſuming the 
ſame authority, whenever the ſafety of the king 
dom ſhould ſeem to require it. By the ſecond, he 
mult revoke all the proclamations and declarations 
which he had iſſued againſt the parliament, and 
acknowlege that aſſembly to have taken arms for 
their own juſt and neceſſary defence. By the third, 
he was to repeal all the acts, and cancel all the pa- 
tents of peerage, which had paſſed the great-ſeal, 
from the time of nts being carried to Oxford by 
the lord-keeper Littleton. By the fourth, he 
muſt graat the two houſes power to adjourn as they 
pleaſed: a demand, in appearance of no great mo- 
ment; but calculated by the independents with a 
view of removing the parliament to places where 
it would be wholly under the direction of the ar- 
my. The king thought it hard, that he ſhould be 
obliged to Sake ſuch conceſſions, while nothing 
was ſtipulated in his favour; and to depend en- 
tirely on the generoſicy of his enemies, for what he 
ſhould afterwards obtain. He requeſted, there- 
fore a perſonal treaty with the parliament, and 
begged that the terms, on both ſides, ſhould be 
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pre viouſly ſettled, before any conceſſions were de. 
manded. 

The refuſal of Charles fo exaſperated the inge. 
pendent party, that many bitter ſpeethes were 
mace againſt him in the houſe of commons, ber. 
ticularly by Cromwell and his ſon-in lau Irerop 
the former of hom ſcemed now to have reſolv..; 
upon the taking the life of Charles. He durſt nor, 
however, impart the depth of his defign to any 
but Ireton, and one or two boſom favourites; but 
though he concraled it from Fairfax, yet he ſo 
preached and prayed him and the other officer; 
into a ſpirit that was fit for his purpoſes. FHavine 
thus fixed the army, he knew he ſhowlid have 105 
difficulty with the parliament, where, upon the 
king's rejecting the propoſitions, fir Thowm:s 
Wroth had the boldn-is to move, nct only that he 
ſhould be removed cloſe priſoner to ſome inland 
caſtle, but that articles of impeachment ſhoulu be 
drawn up againſt him, himiclt deprived of th: 
government, and a new form of government e(t2- 
bliſhed. This motion was ſeconded bv Ireton and 
Cromuell, with great warmth, but in general terms; 
tor they only recommended it ta the houſe ty ſettle 
the kingdom without the king, who had r-jcte( 
all there propoſitions, promiſing the army in ſuch 
a caſe would ſtand by the parhament : © bur (ſays 
Cromwell, with a ſtern look, clapping his hand to 
his ſword) teach not the army, through deſpair to 
ſeck their ſafery by ſome other means than adher- 
ing to you who will not ſtick to yourſelves; and 


how deſtructive ſuch a reſolution in them will be to 


you all, I tremble to 
judge.“ | | 
In fine, the houſe, over-awed by his menaces, re- 


think, and leave you to 


ſolved, on the third of January, 1648, 4 that no 


more addreſſes ſhould be made to the king, nor 
meſſages received from him: and to this the lords 
ſome days after agreed; the army:now promifing, 
in an addreſs to both houſes, to ſtand by the 


| parliament againſt the king, on whom Hammond 


was ordered to have a ſtricter guard than ever, up- 
on an information that a fleet of Dutch ſhips ha 
anchored near the Iſle of Wight, with a deſign to 
reſcue him. 

The king being reduced to this melancholy con- 
dition, by the inſolence of the army, began to be 
deeply pitied by the more moderate part of his ſub- 
jects, many of whom began to (tir for him in ſeve- 
ral parts of the kingdom, in which they were join- 
ed by the presbyterians, from their hatred to the in- 
dependents. Even the parliament, who were till 
moſtly presbyterians, though they had loft cheir lea- 
ders, had not gone ſuch lengths againſt the king, it 
they bad not been over-awed by the army. Wha: 
muchencouraged the in ſurrections in England, wasa 
proſpect of a powerful aſſiſtance from Scotland; for 
the Scottiſh commiſſioners having entered a ſtrong 
proteſtation againſt forcing upon the king the tour 
propoſitions already mentioned, and their protelt 
being diſregarded, provoked at this and many 
other indignities to which they were expoſed, and 


touched with compaſſion for the misfortunes and 


ſufferings of their ſovereign, had undertaken 10 
arm Scotland in his favour. In this they ſucceeded 
ſo well that they procured a vote of the Scottiſu 
parliament to raite forty thouſand men for the 
reſcue of the king's perſon, and to give the com- 
mand thereof to the duke of Hamilton, contrar? 


| to the ſentiments of the kirk commiſNoners an! 


tac 
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the zealous covenanters under the marquis of Ar- 

y; who were apprehenſive; that if this ſcheme 
ſhould ſucceed, it would effect the reſtoration of 
monarchy without the eſtabliſhment of presby- 
tery. | : ; 
While the Scots were preparing for the invaſion 
of England, every part of that kingdom was filled 
with tumults, inſurrections, conſpiracies, and dil- 
contents. The presbyterians, who, by their 
credit and intereſt, had chiefly ſupported the war,- 
were provoked to find themſelves over-reached 
and over-powered by the fraud and chicanery of 
the independents. The royaliſts, incenſed at the 
cruel treatment which the king ſuffered from the 
army, were ſtrongly prompted to reſtore him to 
liberty, and to regain the advantages, which they 
had formerly loſt, All orders of men were fired 
with indignation at ſeeing the civil ſubjected to the 
military power, and the king and parliament at 
once inſlaved by a mercenary army. But though 
the whole nation ſeemed to unite in their hatred of 
military uſurpation, the views entertained by the 
ſeveral parties were ſo different, that little concert 
was Obſerved in theſe inſurrections. 

Langhorne, Poyer, and Powel, presbyterian 
officers, who headed bodies of troops in Wales, 
were the firſt who declared themſelves, and, early 
in the beginning of the year 1648, aſſembled a 
conſiderable army in thoſe countries, which were 
* warmly attached to the royal cauſe : young Hales 
and Goring, who had been made earl of Norwich, 
excited commotions in Kent: an inſurrection was 
raiſed in Eſſex by lord Capel, fir Charles Lucas, 
and fir George Liſle: the earl of Holland, who, 
| fince the beginning of the civil wars, had fre- 
quently ſhifted ſides, endeavoured to collect forces 
in Surry : Morrice had ſurprized the caſtle of Pom- 
fret, in Yorkſhire. 

What ſeemed of the greateſt importance, was 
the general ſpirit of diſcontent that had ſeized the 
navy. No leſs than ſeventeen ſhips, lying in the 
mouth of the river, declared againſt the army; 
and ſetting Rainsborow, their admiral, on ſhore, 
ſailed over to Holland, and put themſelves under 
the command of the prince of Wales. About the 
ſame time the king's ſecond ſon, the duke of York 
(afterwards king James II.) who was then about 
fifteen years old, and was a kind of a ſtate priſoner 
in St James's palace, eſcaped more fortunately from 
his confinement than his father had done from 
Hampton-court, and retired to Holland, where 
he joined his brother the prince of Wales. All 
theſe events however ſeemed only as the means to 
haſten the ruin of the unhappy king. 

The genius of Cromwell, or the anger of Hea- 
ven upon a nation ſo beſpotted with crimes of the 
fouleſt dyes as England now was, prevailed over 
every human precaution, Cromwell marched in 
perſon into Wales; and, after taking Pembroke 
caſtle, which ſtood a ſiege of four weeks, he put 
an end to the commotions in that part of the 
country: Langhorne, Poyer, and Powell, who ſur- 
rendered priſoners at diſcretion, were tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to draw lots for 
their lives; the lot falling on Poyer, he was ac- 
cordingly ſhot to death. General Fairfax (now a 
lord by the death of his father) ſucceſsfully oppoſed 
the royal party in Kent, under the earl of Norwich: 
he defeated him at Maidſtone, and drove him with 


his men into Eſſex, where thoſe who had taken 
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arms under lord Capel, ſir Charles Lucas, and ſir 
George Liſle, were forced to ſhut themſelves up in 
Colcheſter, where they endured a long ſiege, and 
at laſt were compelled to ſurrender. Lucas and 
Lifle were ſhot to death; Goring (earl of Norwich) 
and Capel were ſent priſoners to Windſor caſtle: 
In the courſe of this ſummer the earl of Holland, 
Villers duke of Buckingham, and his brother 
Francis, were defeated at Kingſton upon Thames; 
by colonel Liveſey : the earl was taken priſoner, 
— duke fled into France, and the lord Francis was 
in. 

Cromwell now ſaw his bloody policy of govern- 
ing by the ſword, ſucceed beyond expectation: it 
was not now as formerly, when he had the unarm- 
ed authority of parliament, and the timorous ci- 
tizens of London to deal with, for the nation now 
on every ſide was in a blaze, which could be 
quenched only with ſtreams of blood. Beſides 
Kent, Eſſex, Wales, and the northern counties; 
the Corniſhmen were up in arms, but were defeat- 
ed at Penzance by fir Hardreſſe Waller, who af- 
terwards took poſſeſſion of Exeter. In like manner 
the inhabitants of Rutlandſhire; Leiceſterſhire 
Northamptonſhiere, and the neighbouring counties; 
took arms, and were aſſembled near Stamford. Sir 


John Owen had renewed the war in Wales, and 


belieged Caernarvon caſtle ; but was defeated and 
taken priſoner by colonel Carter. From thele cir- 
cumſtances the reader may conclude how expert 
ſix or ſeven years daily experience had - made the 
parliament's army in the trade of murder, ſince 
about thirty thouſand of their troops could keep 
upwards of a million in ſubjection, for the army 
was now actually at war with all the people of Eng- 
land. Its moſt determined enemies were thoſe who 
had been moſt active againſt Charles in the bes 
ginning and progreſs of the war, and were therefore 
conſidered by the army as apoſtates, and they were 
on all occaſions hated with greater ſeyerity than the 
royaliſts themſelves. 

The invaſion from Scotland ended no leſs fa- 
tally than the other attempts made this year ih 
behalf of the royal cauſe. The Scottiſh army, un- 
der duke Hamilton, amounting to near twenty 
thouſand men, entered England on the thirteenth 
of July, and were joined by five thouſand Engliſh, 
under fir Marmaduke Langdale; and falling upon 
the parliament's army, under major-general Lam- 
bert, near Appleby, in Weſtmoreland, they forced 
him to retire into the town, from whence he re- 
treated to Kirby Steven, and afterwards to Bowes 
leaving ſome of his forces behind to defend the 
caſtle, which was beſieged, and taken on the ſe. 
venth of Auguſt, by fir Philip Muſgrave. The 
Scots ſtaid ſome time at Kendal, and major-general, 
Lambert's arny increaſed daily with additional for- 
ces: at length Cromwell, having quietted the com- 
motions in Wales, marched with his forces to join 
him, and in his way took the town of Pomfret, but 
the caſtle ſtill held out for the king, but was re- 
duced by Lambert before the end of the year. 
Hamilton leaving Kendal, directed his march into 
Lancaſhire, with an intent to advance to London : 
this Cromwell was reſolved to prevent at all ha- 
zards, and therefore marched to Preſton, where 
Hamilton and Langdale lay with their forces. 
Here Cromwell ventured to attack them with a body 
not amounting to half their number; and though 
the toyaliſts behaved with uncommon bravery, yet, 
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not being properly ſupported by their confederates, 
were on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, entirely routed, 
and moſt of them put to the ſword. Hamilton and 
his troops were alſo ſhamefully defeated, and chaſed 
to Uttoxeter, where the duke himſelf was taken pri- 
ſoner by the lord Grey of Groby, and ſent in late 
cuſtody to Aſhby de la Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire: fir 
Marmaduke Langdale was apprehended in an inn, 
During theſe tranſactions in England, the prince 
of Wales, having ſent his brother, the duke of 
York, to the Hague, went on board the fleet at 
Helvoetſluys, and fer fail for England, in order to 
join and head the Scottiſh army when it ſhould 
enter that kingdom. When he arrived at Yar- 
mouth, the inhabitants refuſed him admittance ; 
then he directed his courſe to the river T hames, 
and took ſeveral rich veſſels bclonging to the Lon- 
doners, which were afterwards reſtored. Mean 
while the carl of Warwick aſſembled a ſquadron, 
with which he ſailed in queſt of, the prince, and 
anchored his ſhip ſo near him in the river, that an 
engagement was thought unavoidable. The prince 
of Wales was eager for battle, and accordingly 
weighed in order to attack the earl; but the wind 
failing, and afterwards blowing full in his teeth, 
he could not execute his reſolution : Warwick be- 
ing reinforced with ſome freſh ſhips, and the royal 
fleet being in want of proviſions, young Charles 
was perſuaded to return to Helvoetſluys, whether he 
was followed by the enemy. u | 
Cromwell improving the ſucceſs he had obtained 
over the Scottiſh army, marched directly to 
Edinburgh; by which vigorous ſtep he broke the 
the mealures of the royaliſts ſo much, that Berwick 
and Carliſle, which Hamilton had taken, were re- 
ſtored to the Engliſh —— and leaving 
Lambert in Scotland with ſome troops, he returned 
with his army to England, where his preſence was 
now much wanted by his party, who by this time 
had firmly reſolved the death of their ſovereign. 
For at the beginning of theſe troubles the preſ- 
byterian party in the houſe, in the city, and other 
places of the kingdom, began to reſume their cour- 
age. Several petitions were preſented for a perſo- 
nal treaty with the king; and when the army was 
removed from London into different parts of the 
kingdom to quell the riſings of the people, the ſe- 
cluded members, and others who had abſented 
themſelves, having returned to their ſeats, the 
votes of no more addreſſes were repealed, and it was 
reſolved by both houſes © to enter into a perſonal 
treaty with the king; and Newport, in the Ifle of 
Wight, ſhould be the place of treaty; and that his 
majeſty ſhould be there with, honour, freedom, 
and ſafety; and five lords and ten commoners were 
appointed commiſſioners for managing the nego- 
ciation, which was allowed to laſt for forty days 
from the day of its commencement*.” This laſt 
was an artful proviſion thrown in by the indepen- 
dents in the houſe, who wanted to ſpin aut matters 
till the re-approach of the army to the neighbour- 
hood of London, when they knew they could carry 
every thing they wiſhed. Accordingly, fir Henry 
| Vane, junior, who was one of the commiſſioners 
for the commons, ſo delayed the treaty by ſtartin 
new difficulties, that it was not began till the ff 
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teenth of September, a month after Cromwell had 
defeated the Scots, and the army was every where 
victorious. By the ſame means the treaty itſelf 
was prolonged till Cromwell was returned out of 
Scotland, and at hand to ſupport Fairfax and the 
reſt of the army, which being now collected toge- 
ther, after its various ſucceſſes, had its head. 
quarters at Windſor, and none remained to ſtem the 
torrent of its bloody rage, but the helpleſs king 
and parliament. At Cromwell's inſtigation the 
general officers agreed upon that execrable remon- 
ſtrance, which in effect took off the head of Charles. 
On the twentieth of November, after ſome debates 
had paſſed between the two houſes concerning the 
perſons to be excepted from pardon, colonel Ewers, 
at the head of ſeven other officers, preſented to 
the commons this remonſtrance. It began with a 
demand to drop the treaty with the king, and to 
bring him to juſticr; to declare the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Vork to be incapable of govern- 
ment; that the army be ſatisficd out of the eſtates 
of delinquents; that juſtice be done to the capital 
cauſes of war; that a period be put to that parlia- 
ment; that the frequent returns of annual or tri- 
ennial parliaments be ſecured; that there be a 
more equal repreſentative of the people in the 
houſe of commons; that all who had borne arms 
tor the king ſhould be diſabled from electing or 
being elected; that the ſupreme power of govern- 
ment ſhould be inveſted 1n the repreſentatives of 
the people, among whom there ſhould be liberty 
of entering diſſents ; that all future kings ſhould 
be elected 57 the people, but without any negative 
voice; that all matters of general ſettlement ſhould 
be eſtabliſned by the general contract of the peo- 
ple; but that none ſhould have a ſhare in it, whb 
ſhould oppoſe the matters contained in that remon- 
ſtrance. 

The parliament, though on all hands ſurrounded 
with the moſt imminent danger, and though unable 
to reſiſt the uſurpations of the army, nobly deter- 
mined to oppole them to the laſt; and rather 
involve the nation in anarchy and confuſion, than 
give their authority to thoſe violent and deſperate 
meaſures which were now projected. They deigned 
not to return any anſwer to the remonſtrance of the 
army; but the latter had concerted meaſures to 
put it out of the power of the parliament to ob- 
ſtruct their deſigns: for colonel Hammond re- 
ceived an order, on the twenty-ſecond of Novem- 
ber, from Fairfax to attend him, and to reſign to 
colonel Ewers (the ſame who had preſented the ar- 
my's remonſtrance) the cuſtody ot the king's per- 
ſon, which was accordingly done, and the helplels 
king was, on the thirtieth of the ſame month, 
carried over to Hurſt caſtle t, where he was again 
ſhut up from all his attendants, and continued 
cloſe priſoner. The preſbyterians exerted them- 
ſelves anew on this occaſion againſt the army, 
which they perceived to be upon the point of 

iving law to the parliament, On the tourth of 
* they voted * that the removal of the 
king out of the Iſle of Wight was without the 
knowlege and conſent of the houſe.” Next day 
it was voted by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-nine againſt eighty-three, that the an- 


„ See Journ. of the Houſe of Comm. July 28, 29, 1648. 


+ A fortreſs in Hampſhire, fituated on a narrow neck of | Wight. 
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land, oppoſite and almoſt extending itſelf over to the Ifle of 
{wers 
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ſwers of the king to the propoſitions of both houſes 
(during the treaty at Newport) are a ground for 
the houſe to proceed upon, for the ſettlement of 
the kingdom.” 

This vote brought matters to a criſis between 
the parliament and the army; the officers, con- 
ſcious of their own ſtrength, reſolved no longer to 
keep meaſures: employing the name of Fairfax 
(for he till ſuffered them to make uſe of his name) 
they conducted the army to London on the ſixth 
of December, and poſted guards in Whitehall, the 
Meuſe, St. James's, Durham-houſe, Covent-garden, 
and Palace-yard. Next day colonel Pride, for- 
merly a dray-man, had ſurrounded the houle with 
two regiments, by whom above forty members, 
as they were coming to the parliament, were 
ſeized, and committed to the cuſtody of the guards 
in ſeveral inns in Weſtminſter and the parts adjoin- 
ing: and, not ſatisfied with this, they preſented a 
paper to the houſe, wherein they accuſed major- 

eneral Brown and ninety members, for inviting 
the Scots into England the laſt ſummer, and there- 
fore required they might be excluded the houſe. 
Even this violent outrage was not ſufficient to ſub- 
due the parliament: they adjourned for four or five 
days, in which ſpace the army was buſied in com- 
pleting their form of government. 

Upon re aſſembling the two houſes, it was found 
that above one hundred and ſixty members were 
excluded; and none were now ſuffered to enter but 
the moſt fierce and deſperate of the independents 
who hardly amounted ro fixty in number. This 
flagarant violation of the liberties of parliament 
was commenly known by the name-of Colonel 
Pride's Purge. The tranſactions of the remaining 
part of the parliament, if this inſignificant aſſembly 
deſerves that honourable appellation, were ſuch as 
might naturally be expected from the frantic mem- 
bers of which it was compoſed: they forthwith 
annulled the former vote, and declared the king's 
conceſſions unſatisfactory. They reſolved, that no 
members, abſent at this -laſt vote, ſhould be ad- 
mitted until they had ſigned it, as agreeable to 
their judgment. They confirmed their former 
vote of non- addreſſes; and they ordered into cuſ- 
tody ſir William Waller, ſir John Clotworthy, 
the generals Maſſey, Brown, Copley, and other 
leaders of the preſbyterians. The excluded mem- 
bers having publiſhed a paper, repreſenting the 
outrages which had been offered to them, and 
proteſting againſt all acts, which, from that time, 


ſhould be paſſed in the houſe of commons; the in- 


dependent members oppoſed it by a declaration, in 
which they declar: d it a falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious 
libel, and tending to the ſubverſion of the funda- 


mental liberties and privileges of parliament“. 


And now the fall of the unhappy king came on 


apace. Cornwall, Who was then returned to his 
ſeat in the houſe of commons, and had been thank - 
ed for his ſervices in Scotland, had now no other 
difficulty in completing the murder of Charles, but 
to diſguiſe the horror of the deed from Fairfax, 
who began to fear he had gone too far, nor could 
all the arts of Cromwell reſtore him to perfect quiet. 
The remnant of the houſe of commons, conſiſted 
of a ſet of men raiſed from the loweſt claſs of 
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icſelf was in ſubjection to them. Cromwell, wh o 
could do what he pleaſed with the ſoldiers, go? 
them to preſent petitions againſt the king; and 
the counties of Somerſet and Norfolk, with the 
fleet under the earl of Warwick, ſent a declaration 
in which they joined with the army: the common- 
council of London, which had fo lately declared 
for the king, now wholly under the direction of 
the victorious party, concurred in the petition to 
have him brought to trial. Ar length this bold 
refuſe of the houſe of commons preſumed to form 
a reſolution which far tranſcended all former acts of 
treaſon and fanaticiſm: on the twenty-third of De- 
cember they appointed a committee to draw up a 
formal acculation or impeachment of his majeſty. 
Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
manded to conduct the royal victim from Hur 
caſtle to Windſor. On the twenty-eighth of De< 


cember, the committee having made its report, 


an ordinance for trying the king was brought into 
the houſe of commons by Scot, an independent mi- 
niſter. This was founded on a vote which made 
it high treaſon in a king of England, for the time 
being, to levy war againſt the parliament and 
kingdom of England.“ This ordinance, with 
many deteſtable particulars, was very quickly car- 
ried through the commons, and on the ſecond of 
January, 1649, it was carried up to the houſe of 
peers by the lord Grey of Groby. | 

The houſe of peers, during the whole courſe of 
the civil wars, had poſſeſſed little authority or in- 
fluence; but ſince the king's fall, it had been 
wholly infignificantz and moſt of the members, 
diſguſted at the public proceedings, declined to 
give their attendance. It — however, that 
day, to be more full than uſual, and they were con- 
venened to the number of ſixteen. Without the 
leaſt doubt or heſitation, they unanimouſly reject- 
ed the vote of the lower-houſe, and adjourned them- 
ſelves for ten days; hoping by this means, to re- 
{train the furious career af the commons. 

But the commons were not to be diverted from 
their purpoſe by ſo ſmall an obſtacle: they voted 
to proceed in trying the king, and in all other mat- 
ters, without the concurrence of the lords; and on 
the fourth of January they paſſed the following 
votes, which will beſt ſpeak for themſelves as to 
the purpoſe they were to ſerve: 

6 Reſolved, &c. That the commons of Eng- 
land in parliament aſſembled, do declate that the 
people are, under God, the original of all juſt 


power. 

„And alſo declare that the commons of Eng- 
land in parliament aſſembled, being choſen by, and 
repreſenting, the people, have the ſupreme power 


in this nation. 


«And do alſo declare, that whatever is enacted, 
or declared for them, by the commons in parlia- 
ment aſſembled; hath the force of law; and all 
the people of this nation are included thereby, al- 
though the conſent and concurrence of the king, ot 
houſe of peers, be not had thereunto.” | 

They alſo voted, © That all members and others, 
appointed to act in any ordinance with peers, were 
empowered and enjoined to fit, act, and execute, 
notwithſtanding the peers joined not therein.” - 
And ſo earneſt were both the commons and the ar- 


ed unlimited power in all proceedings: the city 


pO 


life, the ſlaves of the whe whoſe officers exerciſ- 


my about the king's trial, that the queen, deſiring 
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td ſee her huſband before his arraignment, could | 


not obtain a paſs for her ſecure coming and re- 
turning. | 

On the ſixth of January, the ordinance for the 
king's trial was turned into an act of the commons 
alone, and engroſſed: and proclamation was made 
two days after, in Weſtminſter hall, Cheapſide, 
and the Old Exchange, for witneſſes to come in 
againſt him; and commiſſioners were appointed 
for trying him. At firſt it was propoſed to name 
fome of rhe houſe of peers to be commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe; but, upon ſecond thoughts, that in- 
tention was laid aſide, and Thomas lord Fairfax, 
general, Oliver Cromwell, eſq. lieutenant-general, 
Henry Ireton, eſq. commiſſary-general, major- ge- 
neral Phitip Skippon, fir Hardreſſe Waller, knight, 
and other perſons, to the number of one hundred 
and forty-five, were appointed commiſſioners and 
judges on this ſurprizing trial. 

When thoſe commiſſioners met, they choſe ſer- 
Jeant Bradſhaw for their preſident, - He was a 
bold inſolent lawyer, and voted into the preſident- 
ſhip, not for his abilities, of which he is ſaid not to 
have been deſtitute in his profeſſion, but becauſe 
he was void of all tenderneſs towards names, per- 
fons, or offices, and was dauntleſs enough to go 
egolly through the impious work. Dr. Doriſlaus, 
Steele, Aſhe, and Cooke, were appointed aſſiſtants 
o the court, for drawing up and managing the 
evidence: the former of thoſe was a civilian z the 
other three were common lawyers, and Steele ap- 
pears to have been a man of parts. The court in 
which they were to act was chriſtened by the name 
of the High Court of Juſtice, and provided with 
proper officers and decorations, to give it an auguſt 
appearance. Bradſhaw was attended by a guard, 
had a ſword of ſtate, and a mace, emboſſed with 
the king's own arms, carried before him; and he 


behaved with that gravity which became a ſupreme 


magiſtrate. | | ey ED non 207 e 
On the nineteenth of January the king was 
brought from Windſor to St. James's houſe, and 
all things were prepared for his fatal tragedy, in 
which the commons proceeded with unabated earneſt- 
neſs, notwithſtanding the houſe of lords, and the 
remonſtrance of the parliament of Scotland, now 
convened, againſt it. a 5 
On Saturday, January 20, 1649, the king was 
brought before the high court of juſtice, in Weſt- 
minſter hall, having been guarded thither by colo- 
nel Hacker and about thirty officers armed. I 
ſhall not detain the reader with the particulars of 
this execrable trial, which are to be found in every 
-hiſtory of thoſe times; they are neither intereſting 
nor inſtructive: it is ſufficient to ſay that Charles's 
deportment before his infamous judges was very 
majeſtic; he looked undauntedly on the array of 
troops that attended him, and the pageantry of the 
court; and, without moving his hat, or ſhewing 
the regicides the ſmalleſt mark of reverence, he 
ſeated himſelf in a chair of crimſon velvet, prepar- 
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ed for him within the bar. It may be thought 
ſtrange by ſome readers, that as a great numb 
mber 
if not the majority, of the commiſſioners who were 
impowered to act on this occaſion, deteſted the 
guilt of the court, they did not attend and en- 
deavour to prevent the ſentence“: but the truth is 
the furiouſneſs of the army was ſuch, that had any 
difficulty occurred in condemning. Charles, it 
would have purged the court as it had done the 
parliament. 

The ſubſtance of the charge againſt the king 
was, that he had endeavoured to ſet up a tyra. 
nical power, and to that end had raiſed and main- 
tained a cruel war againſt the parliament.” The 
King, on the hearing this charge read by the clerk 
of the court, made no other aniwer but by denying 
the authority of the court ; the ſame he did on the 
twenty-ſecond and twenty-third, At length being 
brought before them a fourth time, on January 
27, he earneltly deſired before ſentence, to be 
heared before the lords and commons (intending, 
as it was thought, to have reſigned his crown to 
his eldeſt fon Charles, prince of Wales), but his 
requeſt was not granted; and fo ſtill perſiſting in 
diſowning the juriſdiction of the court, and conſe- 
quently in his, refuſal to anſwer the charge, his 
ſilence was taken for confeſſion ; ſentence of death 
was paſſed. upon him, after an inſolent ſpeech 
made by Bradſhaw, all the members preient ſtand- 
ing up by way of approbation: their names were 
as follows; Bradſhaw, preſident, Liſle, Say, Crom- 
well, Ireton, Hardreſſe Waller, Bourchier, Heven- 
ingham, Pennington, Martin, Puretoy, Barkſtead, 
Tomlinſon, Blackiſton, Millington, Conſtable, Lud- 
low, Hutchinſon, Liveſey, Tichburn, Roe, Lilburne, 
Smith, Edwards, Clement, Wogan, Norton, Harvey, 
Venn, Scot, Andrews, Fleetwood, Mayne, |, 
Temple, Scrope, Dean, Okey, Hewſon, Goffe, 
Holland, Carew, Jones, Corbet, Allen, Pelham, 
Blagrave, Walton, Harriſon, Whalley, Pride, 
Ewers, Grey of Groby, Danvers, Maleverer, 
More, Alured, Cawley, Stapley, Downs, Horton, 
Hammond, Love, Potter, Garland, Dixwell, P. 
Temple, Waite. The ſentence ran: That he, 
Charles Stuart, king of England; having been 
convicted and attainted as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and public enemy, ſhould be put to death, 
by ſevering his head from his body.“ This ſen- 
tence, and the warrant for execution, in conſequence 
thereof, were ſigned and ſealed by all the com- 
miſſioners above mentioned, except ſuch of them 
whoſe names are printed in Halic characters. And 
here it will be neceſſary to take notice, that colo- 
nel Richard Ingoldſby's hand and ſeal were, againſt 
his conſent, put to the death-warrant, by Oliver 
Cromwell; but his early diſclaiming the fact, and 
his active and ſucceſsful endeavours for the reſtora- 
tion of king Charles II. to his crown and kus 
doms, not only obtained his pardon, but alſo 
gained him the king's favour, who conferred on him 


the dignity of a knight of the Bath at his coronation. 


— 


11 was a remark, that in calling over the court the firſt | 


day of the king's trial, when the crier pronounced the name 
of lord Fairfax, which had been inſerted in the number, a 
voice came from the gallery, crying, He has more wit than 
to be here.” When the impeachment was read, ** in the 
name of the good people of England; That is a lye,” ſaid 
the fame voice, in a ſhriller tone, Not a half, nor a quarter: 
where are the people or their repreſentatives ? Oliver Cromwell 
is a * and à traitor.“ ä 
Axtel, the officer who guarded the _ gave orders to fire 


at the place from whence theſe inſolent ſpeeches proceeded, 
calling out, Down with the whores; ſhoot them :*” but it was 
ſoon found, that the lady Fairfax was there, and that it was 
ſhe who had · the courage to utter them. She was a perſon of 
very noble birth, the daughter of Horace lord Vere of Til 
bury ; but, being miſted by the prejudices of the times, ſhe 
had long encouraged her huſband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, 
and was now, ' as well as he, filled with abhorrence at the fatal 


and unexpected conſequences of all his victories and ſucceſſes. 
Hume, Carte, Rapin. 3 
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By this time Pau, and another ambaſſador 
from the States General, had arrived in England, 
and had preſented to the houſe of commons letters 
from their maſters, demanding ateſpite of Charles's 
ſentence, which was flatly denied them: in like 
manner the Scottiſn commiſſioners at London gave 
in very warm remonſtrances to the houſe in favour 
of the king; but they were laid aſide without be- 
ing read, and the commiſſioners were voted to go 
from England to Scotland, to preſerve a good in- 
telligence between the two kingdoms, 

Fairfax now found himſelf truly miſerable, for 
contributing ſo much to the woes he could not pre- 
vent; and had even formed a deſign, which, if it 
had been executed, would have freed him from the 
load of diſloyalty under which he laboured : this 
was, to aſſemble ſome of the officers moſt attach- 
ed to him, and forcibly reſcue the king from the 
hands he was in. Underſtanding the death-war- 
rant was ſigned, in order to gain time he repaired 
to Cromwell, to precure a reſpite, for ſome days 
at leaſt, of the execution; but Cromwell penetrat- 
ed into his deſign, and, knowing Fairfax's weak 
fide, ſeemed to approve of the motion, but requeſt- 
ed his excellency to join with him and his brother 
officers in ſeeking God for a bleſſing upon their 
endeavours. This happened on the morning of 
the king's execution; and Fairfax was ſo plied 
with prayers, that after the king's head was ſtruck 
off, meeting Herbert in one of the galleries of 
Whitehall, he aſked how his majeſty did? and 
was amazed and confounded when he heard of his 
being beheaded. : 

Three days were allowed the king between his 
ſentence and his execution; this interval he chiefly 
employed in reading and devotion, having obtained 
leave for Juxon, biſhop of London, for whom he 
had a great regard, to attend him: all his family 
that remained in England were ſuffered to viſit 
him: it conſiſted only of the princeſs Elizabeth 
and the duke of Gloceſter. Their meeting was 
extremely tender : Charles cautioned them both 
againſt popery, and the young duke againlt accept- 
ing the crown during the lives of his brothers : 
Charles then gave them a few jewels, which he 
told them was all that he could bequeath them : 
and the reader may eaſily conceive their parting to 
be the moſt moving that could happen. 

On the thirtieth of January he was conducted on 
foot through St. James's Park to Whitehall, ac- 
companied by Dr. Juxon, and guarded by a regi- 
ment of foot, under the command of colonel 
Tomlinſon. He had taken the ſacrament in the 
morning; and continued in his devotions at White- 
hall till noon, where he drank a glaſs of wine and 
eat a morſel of bread: then he went through the 
Banqueting-houſe to the ſcaffold, erected adjoining 
to that edifice. It was covered with black cloth; 
in the middle of it appeared the block and ax, 
with. two executioners in vizors; ſeveral troops of 
horſe and companies of foot were drawn up on each 
ſide, and the palace was ſurrounded by a multi- 
tude of ſpectators. The king eyed the apparatus 
of death with great compoſure, and aſked if there 
was not a higher block: then addreſſing himſelf to 
the colonels Tomlinſon, Hacker, and ſome other 
perſons who were on the ſcaffold, he declared him- 
ſelf innocent of having commenced war againſt 
the parliament: he owned that his fate was a juſt 
judgment from Heaven, for having conſented to 
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the execution of an unjuſt, ſentence againſt the earl 
of Strafford: he forgave all his enemies, exhorted 
the people to return to their obedience, and ac- 
kuowlege his ſucceſſor as their lawful ſovereign ; 
and ſignified his inviolable attachment to the pro- 
teſtant religion as profeſſed by the church of Eng- 
land. While he prepared himſelf for the block, 
Dr. Juxon told him there was but one ſtage more, 
which, though troubleſome, was ſhort, and would 
convey him to heaven, where he ſhould find in- 
effable joy and comfort: I go (ſaid the king) from 
a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no 
diſturbance can be.“ * You are exchanged (re- 
plied the good biſhop) from a temporal to an eter- 
nal crown; a good exchange!” Charles, having 
taken off his cloak, delivered his George to the 
prelate, pronouncing the word Remember!“ 
Thenhe laid hisneck upon the block, and ſtretching 
out his hands as a ſignal, one of the men in vizors 
ſevered his head from his body at one blow, and 
the other holding it up, ſtreaming with blood, ex- 
claimed, © This is the head of a traitor !* The 
ſpectators teſtified their ſorrows in ſighs, tears, 
and lamentations; and a great number attempted 
to dip their handkerchiefs in the blood of their 
murdered prince. The body was put into a coffin 
covered with black velvet, and removed to an 
apartment in Whitehall, then embalmed, and ex- 
poſed for ſeveral days at the palace of St. James's : 
at length the duke of Richmond,- the marquis of 
Hertford, and the earls of Southampton and 
Lindſey, obtained permiſſion to bury it in the 
church of Windſor, where it was privately interred, 
without any funeral ceremony. 

Thus fell Charles I. king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, by the murderous decree of his own 
ſubjects, and the ignominious hand of a common 
executioner. There had been ſeveral inſtances 
formerly of kings of England depoſed by a& of 
parliament, and of the wives of kings who had 
fallen by the ſtroke of the executioner; Mary, 
queen of Scots, had been ſentenced to death by 
Engliſh commiſſioners, who had no other right 
over her life than what a robber has over the de- 
fenceleſs perſon who falls into his hands : but there 
had never yet been an inſtance of any people 
bringing their own ſovereign to the block, with 
all the pomp and ſolemnity of juſtice : we muſt go 
back three hundred years before our æra to find 
an example of the like cataſtrophe, in the perſon 
of Agis, king of Lacedemon. 

There have been, through the courſe of this 
reign, ſo many opportunities for the reader to make 
himſelf acquainted with the character of Charles, 
that I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible in what I have 
to ſay on that head. King Charles was cu 
poſſeſſed of great abilities, and was endowed wit 
many excellent qualifications : he was ſtrictly ſo- 
ber, chaſte, temperate, and conſtant' in his devo- 
tions, both public and private. Happy had it 
been for himſelf and the nation, had he been as 
good a King as he was a Man! his aiming at more 
power than the conſtitution allowed, was the firſt 
cauſe of his misfortunes. The falſe fteps he after- 
wards committed, the aſcendancy the queen and 
thoſe he truſted had over him, increaſed the dliſ- 
tempers of his reign; and his loſing entirely the 
confidence of his people, with the claſhing intereſt 
of parties, violent and furious in their oppoſition 
to each other, at laſt completed his ruin, after 
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a troubleſome reign of twenty-three years, ten 


months, and three days. 

Matters of religion make up great part of 
Charles's hiſtory : ſome have impiouſly charged him 
with being a friend to popery: and others, from 
the conceſſions he made in tavour of preſbytery, 
will not allow him to have died in the faith of the 
church of England. Ir is to his immortal honour 
that we can ſay, that all his tenderneſs for his 
queen's perſon never brought him to harbour the 
ſmalleſt thought of adopting her religion; and we 
have it from unqueſtionable authority, that when 
he was at Oxford, he made the following declara- 
tion, as he was going to receive the ſacrament 
from the hands of archbiſhop Uſher: My lord, I 
copy here many reſolved proteſtants, who may 
declare to the world the reſolution I do now make. 
I have, to the utmoſt of my power, prepared my 
ſoul to become a worthy receiver; and may 1 
receive comfort from the blefſed ſacrament, as I 
do intend the eſtabliſhment of the true reformed 
= religion, as it ftood in its beauty in the 

ppy days of queen Elizabeth, without any 
connivance at popery. I bleſs God, that, in the 
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midſt of theſe public diſtractions, I have till liberty 
to communicate; and may this ſacrament be my 
damnation, if my heart do not joia with my lips 
in — 1 — 5 
arles, by his queen Henrietta, daughter 

Henry IV. of France, had four ſons — — 
daughters, namely: 

1. Charles James, who died in the cradle. 

2. Charles, prince of Wales, by whom he was 
ſucceeded. 

3. James, duke of York, 

4. Henry, duke of Gloceſter, who died after 
the Reſtoration. 

1. Mary, who eſpouſed William of Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, by whom ſhe was left a widow. 

2. Elizabeth, confined by the regicides in Cariſ- 
brook caſtle, where ſhe died of grief. 

3. Ann, and 

4. Catherine, who died in their infancy, 

5. Henrietta Maria, who was carried in her in- 
fancy, by the counteſs of Dalkeith, into France, 
where ſhe married Philip, duke of Anjou and 
Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV +. 
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as the commiſſions of the judges were deter- 
mined by the King's death, they ſent to the 
commons for a conference about that, and other 
matters relating to the ſafety of the government; 
bur they, without returning an anſwer, paſſed a 
vote the ſame day (February 5), by which they 


HE parliament, for ſuch we muſt now call the 

ſmall inconſiderable part of the houſe of com- 
mons that continued ſitting, having murdered 
their ſovereign in the manner already related, pro- 
ceeded to ſettle the government of the ſtate. The 
firſt ſtep they took after the execution of the king, 


was to iſſue a proclamation, forbidding all perſons, 
on pain of incurring the penalty of treaſon, to ac- 
knowlege or declare Charles Stuart, commonly 
called the prince of Wales, as ſovereign of Eng- 
land: they likewiſe voted that thoſe members 
of the houſe of commons who had, on the 
fifth of December, approved, by a vote, of the 
late king's conceſſions for a peace, at the Iſle of 


Wight, ſhould never again be re- admitted; and 


that even ſuch others who had given their nega- 
tives to the ſaid conceſſions, were ordered not to 
fir in parliament till they had entered their diſſent 


to them. 
The houſe of peers continued yet fitting, and 


declared ** the kingly office to be unneceſſary and 
burthenſome, and that the houſe of peers was 
dangerous and uſeleſs, and therefore to be laid 
aſide.” But that they might not be totally ex- 
cluded from government, it was declared, * that 
they might be capable of being elected into the 
houſe of commons,“ of which three of them only 
afterwards accepted, the earls of Pembroke and 
Saliſbury, and the lord Howard of Eſcrick ; but 
the reſt of the lords in general, burning with indig- 
nation at this inſult put upon them by this fag- 
end of the houſe of commons, publiſhed a pro- 
teſtation in the name of all the peers and barons 
of the realm, in which they proteſted againſt all 


/ 


* Dr. Wellwood ſays of * that he had à good 
taſte for learning, bad a more than ordinary ſki!l in the hberal 
arts, eſpecially painting, ſculpture, architecture, and medals : 
he acquired the nobleſt collection of any prince of his time, 
and more than all the kings of England before him. He ſpoke 
ſeveral languages very well, and with a 1 good grace. 
The bock which he wrote during the height of his troubles, 
and which he entitled Icon Baſilike, is à collection of the 
prayers and meditations of the king in the exerciſe of his pri- 
vate devotions, and reflections. The ſtyle of this book is 
strong, elegant, and perſpicuous; and it abounds with fuch 
manly ſentiments of piety and good ſenſe, as do great honour 
to the royal author. Charles was not only a man of letters him- 
ſelf, but a judge of literary merit, and a generous patron of 
learning and ingenious men, He was very liberal to the cele- 
brated Flemiſh painter fir Peter Paul Rubens, by whoſe ad- 
vice he purchaſed the cartoons of Raphael (which were lately 
removed from Hampton-court to the Queen's Palace in St. 
James's Park) ; together with many excellent pieces of painting 


from ſoreigu countries. He likewiſe careſſed Vandyke, who | 


was the pupil of Rubens, and even beſtowed on him his own 
kinſwoman in marriage. His archite& was the famous Inigo 
ones, an artiſt that far furpaſſed all his cotemporaries, and 
left many monuments of his inimitable genius, that ſtill remain 
in England. Laws the muſician was a particular favourite 
with Charles, who uſed to call him the Father of Muſic. He 
beſtowed particular marks of favour upon the renowned Hervey, 
who, to the eternal honour of the Engliſh nation, diſcovered 
the circulation of the blood, by his own ſagacity aſſiſted by 
riments. | 

During the peaceable period of this reign, the commerce of 
England inereaſed confiderably to the Eaſt Indies, Guinea, 
Spain, and Turkey. The colony of New England became po- 
pulous ; for great numbers of puritans fled thither in conſe- 
quence of being ſeverely — by Laud and his high. church 


party: the catholics afterwards, to avoid the ſame kind of per- 


ſecution from the puritans, reſorted to America, and ſettled 
the colony of Maryland. 
. + Cure. 
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acts, votes, and orders of parliament, that ſhould 
de made during their excluſion. 

This made little impreſſion on the commons; 
and, to prevent the aſſembling of the lords, the 
army, by their appointment and connivance, ſet a 

uard upon the door of that houſe; and, in fur- 
ther proſecution of their former votes againſt 
monarchy, they framed and paſſtd An act for 
the exhzredation of the royal line, and the aboli- 
tion of monarchy in that kingdom,” by which 
ir was decreed, that the nation ſhould be hence- 
forth governed by the repreſentatives of the peo- 

le, undes the form of a commonwealth. 

Sir Abraham Reynoldſon, then lord-mayor, a 

rſon of great integrity and loyalty, refuied to 
publiſh this act in the city of London, for which 
he was forthwith diſcharged from his office, and, 
with three of the aldermen that had joined him, 
vas committed priſoner to the Tower; and one 
Andrews being choſen by the common-council 
mayor in his ſtead, he, with Pennington and other 
aldermen, proclaimed this moſt audacious act in 
the city. Bur this ſubverſion of the conſtitution 
not being reliſhed by the people in general, the 
parliament thought fic to give them ſome ſatisfac- 
tion, by publiſhing a declararion, in which they 
endeavoured to ſhew the reaſons of their proceed- 
ings; wherein ſeveral plauſible pretences were ex- 
hibired : among others, they made a promiſe of . deli- 
verance from the bondage introduced by the Nor- 
man conqueſt, and of maintaining the ancient 
laws (which they extolled for their excellency and 
equality); adding, that they might well conſiſt 
with the preſent government of a republic, upon 
ſome eaſy alterations of form, only leaving the 
ſubſtance entire, and reforming the abuſes rhere- 
of. They promiſed likewiſe the eſtabliſhment of 
a firm and ſafe peace, the advancement of the 
true proteſtant religion, and the liberal maintain- 
ing of a godly miniſtry ; the ſettling of treaties and 
allances with foreign princes and eſtates; the en- 
couragement of the manufactories, for the increaſe 
and flouriſhing of trade, and the maintaining of 
the poor in all places of the land.” 

About the time of publifhing this declaration, 
to complete the model of their government, they 
aboliſhed all the ancient forms of ſovereignty in 
the ſtile and teſts of writs, commiſſions, and other 
public inſtruments; and ordered for the future all 
of them to be iſſued in the names of the keep- 
ers of the liberties of England, by authority of 
parliament.” They next cauſed the old great-ſeal 
to be broken, and a new one to be made, having 
on one ſide a red croſs and harp quartered, as the 
arms of England and Ireland, with this inſcription, 
THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND; and on the other 
ſide the repreſentation of the houſe of commons 
aſſembled, with this motto, iN THE FIRST YEAR 
OF FREEDOM, BY GOD'S BLESSING RESTORED, 
MDCXLVI111. And, as another enſign of their do- 
minion, they appointed that all the money which 
from that time was to be coined, ſhould, inſtead 
of the king's impreſſion, bear the croſs and harp, 
with this motto, cop WITH us. The clauſes in 
the firſt of Elizabeth, and the third of James I. 
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which enjoined taking the oaths of ſupremacy and 
allegiance to the king and his ſucceſſors, were now 
repealed, and a new oath, called “ the engage- 
ment,“ was enjoined to be taken by all who were 
put into places of public cruſt, “ ro be true and 
faithful to the government eftabliſhed, without 
king or houſe of peers”. The ancient judi- 
clal and legiflative power of the king and both 
houſes of parliament they aſſumed to themſelves ; 
but the executive part of government they com- 
mitted to à council of ſtate, conſiſting of thirty- 
nine perſons *, whoſe places were to continue for 
one whole year, and then a new council of ſtate 
to be choſen; and thus the commonwealth govern- 
ment was fully eſtabliſhed. | 

In the mean while, the parliament of Scotland, 
who, by their commiſſioners here, had in vain pro- 
teſted againſt any violent meaſures being purtued 
with regard to the captive king, no ſooner heard 
of his horrid murder, than they, on the third day 
of February this year, proclaimed his ſon Charles 
at the Croſs of Edinburgh. They afterwards cal- 
led home their commiſſioners in England, who, 
Juft at their departure, ſent an expoſtulatory de- 
claration to the houſe of commons, wherein they 
put them in mind of all their vows, obligations; 
and proteſtations tor the maintenance of the king's 
perſon and juſt rights, and upbraided them with 
their ſhametul abjurations and infringement of 
the ſame, by their late bloody proceedings. This 
was fo ill received by the parliament, that they 
impriſoned the meſſenger that preſented it, and 
voted the paper ſcandalous and ſeditious, and all 
ſuch perſons traitors who ſhould join with them, 
or adhere to the ſubſcribers. They likewiſe ſe- 
cured the perſons of the commiſſioners, till a 
copy of the paper was ſent into Scotland, to ſee 
if the parliament and eſtates there would acknow- 
lege the ſame; upon which a meſſenger was 
ſent from the parliament of Scotland, to juſtify 
what their commiſſioners had done, and to com- 
plain of their detention as a breach of the law of 
nations. The Engliſh parliament, unwilling to 
embroil themſelves in a war with Scotland, or- 
dered the commiſſioners to be releaſed, and they 
returned home; but theſe proceedings increaſed 
on both ſides the diſtruſt and jealouſy they had of 
each other. 

In March, a new high court of juſtice was erect- 
ed, of which Bradſhaw was again preſident, for 
the new trial of duke Hamilton (as earl of Cam- 
bridge in England) the earts of Holland and 
Norwich, the lord Capel and fir John Owen, 
who had been principally active during the pre- 
ceding ſummer, in the attempts made to free the 
king out of the hands of his enemies by force of 
arms. They were all convicted, and ſentenced to 
die; but, upon their petitioning the parliament, 
their pardon or execution was to be derermined by 
the votes of the houſe, when duke Hamilton and 
lord Capel were caſt, and fir John Owen ſaved by 
a conſiderable majority. The houſe being equal- 
ly divided as to the two earls, the former was calt, 
and the latter ſaved, by the ſingle vote of the 
ſpeaker. Accordingly Hamilton, Holland, and 
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* Theſe were the chiefs of the army, and others of deſpe- 
rate fortunes, and the moſt active in the late rebellious tranſ- 
actions, viz, the earls of Denbigh, 12 Pembroke, and 
Saliſbury, the lords Grey, Fairfax, Grey of Groby, Liſle, 
Rolles, and St. ſohn, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwell, Skip: 
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u, Pickering, Maſſam, Hazelrig, Harrington, Vane, jun. 
9 Armine, Mildmay, Conltable, Pennington, Wilſon, 
Whitelocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Heveningham, Wal 
lop, Hutchinſon, Bond, Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, 
Purefoy, and jones. 

Capel, 
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Capel, were beheaded the twenty- ninth of March, 
on a ſcaffold before Weſtminſter-hall. 

It was now thought fit to aboliſh the council 
of agitators, who were at firſt ſet up by Cromwell 
and his aſſociation, to oppoſe the presbyterians 
in their project of disbanding the army. They 
had now done their maſter's work, and had been 
the chief inftruments in all the late tranſactions ; 
and left they ſhould take it in their heads to carry 
matters farther than the preſent rulers, between 
whom and the officers of the army there was now a 
perfect agreement, cared they ſhould, thoſe who had 
firſt ſet them up, judged it expedient to put them 
down ; but this could not be effected without ſome 
effuſion of blood; for thole ſons of rapine and 
miſrule having notice of what was intended againſt 
them, after having in vain drawn up and preſent- 
ed a remonſtrance to the parliament for continuing 
them as a council, had recourſe to arms; and 
about four thouſand met at Burford, under the 
direction of Thomſon, a man formerly condemned 
for ſedition by a court-martial, but pardoned by 
his colonel. Their reſiſtance was not long-lived ; 
Fairfax and Cromwell attacked them ſuddenly ; 
four hundred were taken priſoners ; ſome of them 


put to death, and the reſt pardoned; and this 


mutinous ſpirit was for the preſent totally ſuppreſſ- 
ed. Let us now attend the ſteps of the lawful 
heir to the crown, deprived of his right, and turn- 
ed out a wanderer to the wide world. 

Charles prince of Wales, now Charles II. by 
the death of his father, no ſooner heard of that 
tragical event, than he took the title of king, being 
then eighteen years of age. He at that time re- 
ſided at the Hague, whither two gentlemen had 
been ſent by the parliament of Scotland, to ac- 
quaint him with their proceedings in his behalf, 
and to invite him into their kingdom; upon 
which Charles reſolved to go to France, that from 
thence he might more eaſily pals into ſome part of 
his own dominians, to receive their commiſſioners. 
With this view he left Holland in the month of 
April, and came to St. Germains, near Paris, where 
the queen his mother then was; and all the way 
as he paſſed through the cities of the United Pro- 
vinces and the Spaniſh Netherlands, he was very 
ſplendidly entertained. The duke of Lorraine met 
him on the frontiers of France, and the king of 
France came in perſon to Champagne to receive 
him, and accompany him to Paris, and from thence 
to St. Germains, where he ſtaid a few months, to- 
gether with his brother the duke of York, who 
came to him out of Holland, where we will leave 
him for the preſent, and turn our eyes towards 
the new government in England. 

The parliament, notwithſtanding their inconſi- 
derable number, found every thing at home com- 
poſed into a ſeeming tranquility, by the terror of 
their arms. Foreign powers, conjoined in mutual 
hoſtilities, had neither leiſure nor inclination to 
interfere in the domeſtic quarrels of this iſland. 
Scotland had, indeed, in open defiance of the new 
republic, proclaimed the ſon of the murdered king; 
but the Engliſh having no pretext to intermeddle 
in the affairs of that kingdom, ſuffered the Scots 
for the preſent to ſettle their government after 
their own manner. Ireland being ſubject to the 
dominion of England, demanded a more anxious 
and more immediate care, 
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When the marquis of Ormond, in obedience 
to the command of his late majeſty, ſurrendered 
Dublin and the other fortreſſes to the parliamen. 
tary forces, he came over to England, was admit. 
ted to the king's preſence at Hampton-court, re. 
ceived a grateful acknowledgment for all his paſt 
ſervices, and, during ſome time, lived in tranquili. 
ty near London. But being ſoon after baniſhed, 
together with other royaliſts, to a diſtance from 
that city, and ſeeing the cauſe of his maſter actu- 
ally ruined, he thought proper to withdraw into 
France, where he joined the queen and the prince 
of Wales. As ſoon, however, as he heard of the 
tragical death of his ſovereign, he inſtantly re. 
turned into Ireland; and forming a confederacy of 
the catholics, as well as of ſuch proteſtants as adher- 
ed to the royal cauſe, he aſſembled ſixteen thouſand 
men, with which he advanced upon the parlia- 
mentary garriſons; and having taken Dundalk, 
Tredagh, Newry, and other fortreſſes, he prepared, 
in the ſpring of this year, to lay ſiege to Dublin, 
In fine, the affairs of the royaliſts in a ſhort time 
appeared in ſo proſperous a condition, that it was 
thought by every one that the young king would 
repair in perſon into Ireland. 

In this exigency, the governors of the new 
commonwealth thought it behoved them to take 
the moſt vigorous meaſures for the preſervation 


of that valuable iſland; and it was voted to ſend 


over a conliderable body of forces for its defence. 
On this occaſion there were ſtruggles betwixt the 
ſeveral parties in the government: the preſbyteri- 
ans endeavoured to procure the lieutenancy of Ire- 
land for Waller, the independents for Lambert. 
After the execution of the king, Cromwell himſelf 


began to aſpire to a government, where ſo much 


glory, he ſaw, might be gained, and fo much in- 
tereſt acquired, In his abſence, he took care to 
have his name mentioned in the council of ſtate; 
and both friends and enemies united immediately 
in voting him into that honourable poſt. The 
former imagined, that the motion had been made 
at his own requeſt ; the latter wanted to remove 
him to a diſtance, and flattered themſelves that, 
during his abſence, they fhould be able to open the 
eyes of Fairfax, whom he had hitherto blinded by 
his hypocritical profeſſions. 

Oliver being now appointed general for this 
expedition, and lord-governor (that was the title 
given him) of that iſland, both' for civil and mili- 
tary affairs, for three years, he loſt no time in 
making all the neceſſary preparations for his de- 
parture, and in the mean time ſent over conſider- 
able ſuccours to colonel Jones, the parliamentary 
governor of Dublin ; by the help of which that 
officer made ſuch vigorous and ſucceſsful ſallies, 
that he not only forced the marquis of Ormond, 
who had by this time formed the ſiege of the Iriſh 
capital, to abandon his enterprize ; but falling 
upon him in his retreat, put his army to the rout. 

This was in the beginning of Auguſt, 1649; and 
a few days after Cromwell ſet ſail from Milford-ha- 
ven, and arrived ſafe at Dublin with his whole 
army, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand men, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the king's enemies in Ireland. 
Having refreſhed his men, he entered immediate: 
ly on the great work he came about. His firſt 
attempt was upon Drogheda, a ſtrong town, and 
well garriſoned with the flower of Ormond's noo 

under 
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under the command of ſir Arthur Aiton, which he 
reſolutely took by ſtorm, and put all that he found 
in arms therein to the ſword; an act of terror 
that much facilitated his future conqueſts, and 
after this many places ſubmitted to him with- 
out ſtriking a ſtroke. | 

In October he took Wexford by ſtorm in the 
like manner, and with the like effect as he had 
done Drogheda. In ſhort, Cromwell carried on 
his conqueſts with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in 
about nine months time he almoſt completed the 
reduction of the whole iſland ; when, about the 
middle of May 1650, he was recalled by the par- 
liament, in order to enter upon a new ſcene of 
artifice in another place. Leaving therefore his 
ſon-in-law Ireton, his deputy, to finiſh what re- 
mained to be done, he embarked for England ; 
and landing at Briſtol, proceeded in perfect tri- 
umph to London, where he arrived amidſt the 
loud acclamations of the people, and had all ima- 
ginable honour and reſpect paid him by the mem- 
bers of parliament, officers of the army, the lord- 
mayor and aldermen of London, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction in the ſtate. | 

In the mean time, the young king had remov- 
ed, in September, from St. Germains, and came 
over to the iſland of Jerſey, where his authority 
was ſtill acknowleged by colonel Clavering, gover- 
nor of that place : and now finding that Ireland 
was on the point of- being irrecoverably loſt, he 
fixed his thoughts entirely upon Scotland; to 
which country he had been again and again invit- 
ed over by the violent covenanters, bur ſtill upon 
their own terms. Though thoſe were exceſſively 
diſagreeable to Charles, yet he had ſeveral con- 
ferences with Windram, who was ſent about the 
latter end of this year (1649) from Scotland to 
Jerſey. The ſubſtance of the propoſitions from 
the Scots to Charles were as follow : 

J. That he would ſign the covenant, and 
paſs an act for all perſons in Scotland to take it, 
and to ratify all that had been done there con- 
cerning the ſame. II. That he would pals divers 
acts of the parliament of Scotland, which were 
ratified by their two laſt ſeſſions; as for his ap- 
probation of their diſclaĩiming Dr. Hamilton's de- 
ſign for receiving the ſeveral acts made by the 
Engliſh for the militia, and for the kings of Scot- 
land to have no negative voice in that parliament. 
III. That he would withdraw his commiſſioners to 
Montroſe for raiſing forces, to be ſent from be- 
yond ſeas into Scotland, and to give preſent orders 
tor the ſtopping thereof. IV. That he would put 
away all papiſts from about him, and let none be 
of his council but known proteſtants. V. That 
he would appoint ſome place about Holland to 
treat with commiſſioners from the eſtates of Scot- 
land, who would ſend eminent lords to him, to treat 
and conclude there upon - all particulars; and 
trom the time he ſhould come into Scotland, 
they would provide for him what was neceſſary 
to make him and his train to reſide in a regal man- 
ner. VI. That he would give a ſpeedy anſwer to 
their deſires.” | 
This is the mildeſt form of the Scottiſh condi- 
tions; for they were afterwards loaded with many 
odious particulars againſt the beſt friends of the 
royal family in both kingdoms, and with many 
intolerable indignities to the perſon of Charles 
himſelf. When the propoſitions came to be de- 
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bated in Charles's council, it was reſolved to put 
off the acceptance of them for a few months 
longer, when the king was to give the commiſ- 
ſioners from Scotland a final hearing at Breda, a 
place much more commodious for treating than 
Jerſey was. Charles made ule of this reſpite in 
encouraging the marquis of Montroſe to haſten 
the preparations in which he was at that time 
actually engaged, to reſcue the king his maſter 
from the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the earl of 
Argyle and his party of rigid covenanters. Mor.- 
trole having laid down his arms, in eonſequence 
of the late king's orders, had retired to France, 
after being degraded by the Scottiſh parliament. 
Charles, after the tragical death of his father, had 
ſent Montroſe a renewal of his commiſſion, as cap- 
tain-general of Scotland; and ordered him to en- 
deavour to raiſe a body of forces in Germany, 
and make a deſcent in Scotland ; chuſing rather 
to come in by force of arms than upon the fla- 
viſh conditions offered him. Montroſe having 
completed his levies, landed in the north of Scot- 
land, in the beginning of April, 1650, hoping 
that he ſhould be ſoon ſtrengthened by the com- 
ing in of the people, in conſequence of a decla- 
ration he had cauſed to be publiſhed, previous 
to his deſcent, inviting his countrymen to join him 
in revenging the late king's murder, and in re- 
ſtoring his preſent majeſty : but herein he was diſ- 
appointed, and the Scottiſh government took ſuch 
effectual meaſures in oppoling him, that before 
the end of April he was entirely defeated by 
colonel Strachan, who commanded a body of 
troops, independent of Leſly. This defeat was 
owing to the rawneſs and inexperience of his 
troops; two hundred of whom were killed, and 
one thouſand two hundred taken priſoners. The 
whole Scottiſh army ſoon after advanced againſt 
them under Leſly. As to himſelf, he ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat defective in point of intel- 
ligence, and to have been ſurprized by Strachan 
ſo ſuddenly, that he had no opportunity of dil. 
playing his wonted conduct and courage. He 
eſcaped however from the rout of this field ; and, 
if we are to believe the tradition of the Scots 
themſelves, he was betrayed by a gentleman of 
the country who owed him ſingular obligations. 
All I am certain of is, that he was ſent up priſoner 
to Edinburgh, where he was put to death, with 
ſuch circumſtances of cruelty and ignominy, as 
barbariaris would not have offered to a man 
whoſe virtues did honour to the human ſpecies. 
After the death of Montroſe, Charles finding 
himſelf abſolutely without teſource, he in a man- 
ner gave the Scots a charte blariche, agreed to all 
their mortifying propoſitions, quitted Holland 
(whither he had lately gone from Jerſey), and pur- 
ting himſelf in the power of thoſe who had fo 
lately hanged his general and faithful friend and 
protector, he embarked for Scotland in the begin- 
ning of June, where he arrived, after a very ha- 
zardous voyage, having been once in danger 
of ſhipwreck, and more than once, of falling 
into the hands of Popham, admiral of the 
parliament fleet, which had been ſent out to in- 
tercept him in his paſſage. Before he was per- 
mitted to ſet foot on ſhore, he was required to 
ſign the covenant, and with this requeſt he 
thought proper to comply. Duke Hamilton, the 


earls of Lauderdale, Dunfermlin, and other noble- 
7 1 | men 
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men attached to the royal cauſe, were immediately 
removed from his preſence, and were obliged to 
withdraw to their eſtates, where they lived with- 


out any truſt or authority. None of his Engliſh] 


friends who had ſerved under his father were ſuf- 
fered to remain in the kingdom, the duke of Buck- 
ingham excepted ; whoſe attendance on his 'per- 
ſon, Charles, by the moſt earneſt intreaties, did 
with great difficulty obtain. 
The parliament of Scotland now entered into 
deep conſultation about forming an army for the 
ſervice of the king, as they pretended; and an 
act was publiſhed for the rating of every fourth 
man through the kingdom, capable of bearing 
arms. Lelly, earl of Leven, was appointed gene- 
ral of the foor, and Holbourn major-general ; 
David Leſly lieutenant-general of the horſe, and 
Montgomery major-general; the ſupreme com- 
mand of the whole army being reſerved for Charles 
himſelf, whom, on the 15th of July, they again 
ſolemnly proclaimed king at the Croſs of Edin- 
burgh; and it was even intended to have crown- 
ed him the followi-g month, but certain obſtacles 
interpoſed which prevented it. Charles himſelf, 
though treated with great reſpect and deference, 
was totally debarred from all exerciſe of regal 
power, and was allowed to indulge in no kind 
of amuſement ; and the ſpirit of the Scots in re- 
ligious matters being at that time remarkably 
gloomy and ſevere, the young king was forced 
to ſubmit to many auſterities that were extremely 
diſagreeable to his natural temper, and which pro- 
bably produced, or at leaſt ſtrengthened, that in- 
difference for religion, which, during the remain- 
ing part of his life, he always diſcovered, *' 
The Engliſh parliament was no ſooner informed 
of the king's arrival in Scotland, than they imme- 
diately began to prepare for a war, which they 
plainly perceived muſt now prove inevitable ; and 
they reſolved not to ſuffer one half of the iſland 
to be an aſylum for a perſon who pretended to be 
king of the other likewiſe. The rulers of the 
new commonwealth had hitherto ſupported the 
change of government with as much prudence and 
conduct, as they had ſhewn rage and fury in bring- 
ing it about: and it was the aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe, to behold a handful of private men, with- 
out any chief to command them, keep the peers 
of the realm at a ſilent and inactive diſtance, ſtrip 


the biſhops of their dignity, reſtrain the multitude 


within the bounds of order and obedience, main- 
tain an army of ſixteen thouſand men in Ireland, 
and the like number in England, ſupport a for- 
midable fleet, well provided, and punctually pa 
all demands, without any one member of the houſe 
enriching himſelf at the nation's expence. To 
provide for ſo great a charge, they obſerved the 
ſtricteſt economy in the management of the reve- 
nues formerly annexed to the crown, and made a 
ſale of the forfeited lands of the biſhops and chap- 
ters for ten years. In ſhort, the nation paid a tax 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds per 
month; a tax ten times greater than that of ſhip- 
money, which Charles I. had attempted to raiſe 
by his own authority, and which was the firſt cauſe 
of the diſaſter and bloodſhed which followed. 
This parliament was not under the direction of 
Cromwell, he being at that time on an Iriſh expe- 
dition ; but it was chicfly guided by the indepen- 


dent party, who till bore a great ſway. It having 


been reſolved by the houſe to aflemble an army 


againſt the Scots, they reſolved that Cromwell 
ſhould be ſent with it, next in command under 
Fairfax: accordingly, he received orders to quit 
Ireland, which he had almoſt ſubdued, and he re. 
turned in triumph to London, Fairfax, om hay- 
ing the chief command offered him, refuſed to 
accept of it; for though he had ſuffered the army 
to make uſe of his name in murdering their ſove- 
reign, and enſlaving their fellow - ſubjects, yet he 
could not entertain the thoughts of invading the 
Scots, whom he regarded as zealous preſbyterians, 
and united to England by the ſacred bond of the 
ſolemn league and covenant. The parliament in 
vain ſolicited him to act as their general; he was 
peremptory in his refuſal ; and, to put a ſtop to 
their importunities, he reſigned his command, and 
retired to end his days in peace. This was no 
extraordinary reſolution, at a — and in a coun- 
try where every one acted by his own rules. This 
however proved the æra of Cromwell's greatneſs, 
who, on the reſignation of Fairfax, was appointed 
general and commander in chief of all the ar- 
mies of the commonwealth ;” a poſt of the utmoſt 
importance in a ſtate which ſtood entirely by arms, 

The army being modelled and appointed after 
Cromwell's own mind, and all the grimace of 
faſting and praying being over, Cromwell, on the 
29th of June, left London, and on the 22d of 
July entered Scotland, at the head of near twenty 
thouſand men; and in the way he marched, he 
found the country deſerted by its inhabitants, and 
every thing carried away that might ſerve to ſub- 
fiſt his army; ſo that he could procure no provi- 
ſions but what were ſent him by fhipping from 
England. It was therefore neceſſary tor him to 
come to an engagement as ſoon as poſſible. The 
diſpoſition of the Scottiſh generals were ſuch as 
might have rendered all Cromwell's experience and 
valour uſeleſs, had it not been for the infolence of 
their men. The Scots were poſſeſſed of Edinburgh 
caſtle, and their army under Leven and Leſſy, 
which was more than equal to that of the Engliſh, 
poſted ſo advantageouſly near that city, that it 
could not. be attacked. Cromwell had all the 
country between Dunbar and Edinburgh, a ſpace 
of about eighteen miles ; but though he marched 
and counter-marched his army, and though his 
men had all advantages in all ſkirmiſhes, yet he 
ſaw nothing before his eyes but famine, for the 
ſtormy, weather did not admit his receiving any 
proviſions from his ſhips. He ſtill endeavoured, by 
acts of humanity to the Scots who fell into his 
hands, and of juſtice upon his own ſoldiers who 
were found plundering the country, to make a 
party among the Scots. But all was in vain; and 
their preachers already began to triumph from the 
pulpits, as if the whole Engliſh army was upon 
the point of being deftroyed. Matters remained 
in this ſituation till the beginning of Septeinber, 
when Cromwell was forced to march from his 
camp on Pentland-hills, in order, as Whitelock 
expreſſes, to fight for his victuals; and, on the 
erk of September, marched to Dunbar, hoping at 
that place to receive ſome proviſions from his fleet ; 
but Cromwell, to his great joy, perceived that the 
Scots had left their ſtrong camp between Edin- 


burgh and Leith; and on the firſt of 9 
er, 
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near Dunbar, from whence he found means to 
draw them into the level ground. 
This was regarded by Cromwell as the omen of 
a ſure victory; and one body of the Scots coming 
down to ſupport another, the engagement, on the 
third of September, became general, but the diſ- 
pute unequal; for the Scots were ſo far from ſtand- 
ing the ſhock of Cromwell's veterans, that though 
their forces were become by this time much ſu— 
erior to his, they ſuffered themſelves, almoſt 
without reſiſtance, to be cut in pieces: according 
to the relation made to the houſe of commons by 
major White, who was diſpatched by Cromwell to 
London with the news of the victory, the defeat 
of the Scots was owing to the impatience of their 
preachers, who had the whole power over the pri- 
vate men, and who drove their generals from their 
wiſe conduct, which muſt have obliged Cromwell 


either to have laid down his arms, or to have- 


tought under the moſt ruinous diſadvantages. 
The chief diſpute was about a paſs between Dun- 
bar and Edinburgh, which the Engliſh gained, 
and thereby opened their way to the Scottiſh army 
upon equal terms. Upwards of four thouſand of 
the Scots were killed in the battle, and in their 
flight towards Edinburgh ten thouland were taken 
priſoners, one half of whom were deſperately 
wounded, or unfit for ſervice, and the other half 
ſent to London, to be marketed for as common 
ſlaves to the Engliſh plantations in America: and 
all their colours, artillery, arms, ammunition, 
tents and baggage, were taken by Cromwell, with 
molt of their officers of note, whoſe names deſerve 
no particular mention in hiſtory, The Scots im- 
mediately, in conſternation, quitted Edinburgh and 
Leith, when Cromwell took poſſeſſion of them, 
and then laid ſiege to Edinburgh caſtle, which he 
became maſter of about the end of December. 

The covenanters, humbled by their late defeat, 
began to relax in their ſeverity to their ſovereign : 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all his other friends, 
were ſuffered to approach him, and his coronation 
was performed with = pomp and ceremony at 
Scone, on the firſt of January, 1651. 

Upon the news of the defeat of the Scots at 
Dunbar, the king of Spain ordered Cardinas to 
take upon him the character of his ambaſſador, and 
to demand an audience of the parliament; he ſent 
notice at the ſame time to Charles's ambaſſadors 
that they muſt immediately leave his court and do- 
minions, Affairs between France and the new re- 
public were upon a leſs amicable footing ; the trad- 
ing friends of the parliament having ſuffered great 
hardſhips in Francc : cardinal Mazarine, who had 
then the government of the ſtate during.the mino- 
rity of Lewis XIV. in vain endeavouring to amuſe 
Augier, who was refident in France on the part of 


the parliament, that miniſter was called home; 


repriſals were granted upon the French ſhipping, 
and all Europe thought a war between the two na- 
tions unavoidable; but they were deceived in 
their conjectures, ſuch a war being by no means 
conſiſtent with the plan the parliament had laid 
down. This year alſo the court of Portugal, after 
ſuffering ſeverely for giving ſhelter to prince Ru- 
pert with his ſquadron of ſhips, ſent an ambaſlador 
to make their conceilion, who was admitted to 
1 in the parliament-houſe, with great 
ate. 
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Early in the ſpring of the year 1651, the Scots 


| had aſſembled another army, under the duke of 


Hamilton and general Leſly; and encamped at 
Torwood, in the neighbourhood of Stirling. The 
king himſelf was preſent in the army, and his ge- 
nerals determined to purſue the ſame prudent and 
cautious meaſures, which, ſo long as they were 
embraced, had been ſo ſucceſsful during the for- 
mer campaign. With this view they entrenched 
themſelves much in the ſame manner as before the 
battle of Dunbar, and were well ſupplied with pro- 
viſions from the county of Fife. This made 
Cromwell, then at Edinburgh, reſolve, at all 
events, to cut off the communication with thoſe 
parts; and having ſent over a good body of troops 
into Fife, under the generals Lambert and Over- 
ton, on the fourth of June, they totally routed a 
ſtrong party of the king's, which was ſent againſt 
them. Cromwell, ſoon after, viz. in the month of 
July, alſo paſſed over with his whole army, and 
then marching northward, he made himſelf maſter 
of Perth, or St. Johnſtoun, and thus poſted himſelf 
at the king's back. 

Charles now found himſelf under the neceſſity, 
if he ſtaid in Scotland, either to fight the Engliſh 
army, or to ſtarve in his camp: reduced to this ex- 
tremity, he embraced a reſolution worthy a prince 
contending for empire; the way to England being 
perfectly clear, he determined immediately to ad- 
vance into that country, where he imagined that 
all his friends, and all who were diſſatisfied with the 
preſent government, would repair to his ſtandard. 
He prevailed on the generals to agree to his pro- 
poſal, and, with one conſent, the army, amount- 
ing to the number of fourteen thouſand men, quit- 
ted their camp, and, on the fixth of Auguſt, en- 
tered England by Carliſle. The king immediately 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed at the head of the 
army, as he did at all the market-towns he paſſed 
through, 

Cromwell foreſaw and foretold the fate of this 
march; and his conqueſts in Scotland were now ra- 
pid and important: for, after making himſelf 
maſter of Perth, and ſeveral other forts, + ſaw the 
whole country, excepting Stirling, quite open be- 
fore him, and therefore detached 4 to follow 
upon the ſkirts of the king's army, with a conſi- 
derable party, and leaving colonel George Monk 
(then an officer under him, and afterwards the fa- 
mous general Monk) to command in Scotland, he 
began his march in perſon with the main body of 
the army in purſuit of the king. 

The parliament exerted themſelves to the utmoſt 
on this occaſion: they not only publiſhed an act 
ſtrictly forbidding the abetting Charles Stuart, or 
any of his adherents, on pain of high - treaſon, but 
ordered the militia of the ſeveral counties to be 
drawn out to obſtruct his march; and the lord 
Fairfax, quitting his retirement, took the field 
with a conſiderable body for the ſame purpoſe ; fo 
that in a few days Charles had as great an army to 
encounter before him, as that which followed him 
at his heels; he alſo found that his friends did not 
come in to him ſo faſt as he had expected: he had 
ſome hopes that Shrewſbury and Gloceſter would 
have declared for him; but in this likewiſe he was 
diſappointed; and Lambert had made ſuch diſ- 
patch, that, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, he was 
within half a day's march; and in two days after 
he was joined by major-general Harriſon 2 a 
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body of troops, making in the whole ſix thouſand 
horſe beſides three thouſand foot, which were poſt- 
ed to defend Warrington bridge, to ſtop the paſſage 
of the royal army; but when Charles came to War- 
rington, he attacked the troops which had been 
poſted to defend the bridge with fo much *..c- 
ceſs, that Lambert was obliged to retire, anu the 
royaliſts took poſſeſſion of the town on the ſeven- 
teenth of Auguſt. Though there was no great 
matter in this advantage, yet it made a great noiſe 


in London, and threw all things into confuſion. 


News coming to Charles's army of the diſtracted 
condition of that city, it occafioned a debate in 
council concerning the immediate march of the 
army thither ; but, upon the reſult, it was reſolved 
to make good all the paſſes that were thereabouts, 
for their better ſecurity, and to march forthwith to 
Worceſter, of which place the king eafily made 
himſelf maſter, by means of the warm ſide which 
the inhabitants there had for his cauſe. 

I thall not trouble the reader with all the 
manifeſtoes, proclamations, and the like publiſhed 
by Charles after his entering England, nor with 
the particulars of the many wiſe precautions made 
uſe of by the parliament to defeat his invaſion : it 
is certain that very little regard was paid to any 
thing that came from the king. General Maſſey 
had received a wound, which diſabled him from 
being ſo uſeful as he had promiſed to be to Charles 
and Cromwell, after his army had ſuffered incre- 
dible fatigues in its march, was joined by lieute- 
nant-general Fleetwood and colonel Deſborough, 
at Warwick, on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, from 
whence they made diſpoſitions to inveſt Worceſter, 
which Charles was fortifying while his army lay 
near the town. He had by this time been joined 
by the lord Talbot, eldeſt fon to the earl of 
Shrewſbury, and the lord Howard ; but he till re- 
mained in a very deſperate condition, being en the 
firſt of September, hemmed in on all ſides by the 
parliament's troops. 

The earl of Derby, ever ſince the death of 
the late king, had lived in the Iſle of Man, with- 
out acknowleging the authority of the parliament; 
but hearing of Charles's march into England, he 
came over, and began to exert himſelf with great 
ſucceſs in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire : he got toge- 
ther about fifteen hundred horſe, but, before he 
could join the king, he was ſet upon by colonel 
Lilburne, with a body of parliament forces, and 
entirely defeated, himſelf with difficulty eſcaping 
to the royal army before Worceſter. 

On the third of September, being that day 
twelve-month that the battle of Dunbar was tought, 
Cromwell charged the king's army fo furiouſly, 
that, after ſome hours diſpute, they were driven 
back on both fides the Severn, and retiring into 
the city in the utmoſt confuſion, were followed by 
Cromwell's men, who made a dreadful (laughter of 
the royal troops, and obtained a complete victory. 
According to the beſt accounts two thouſand royaliſts 
were cut in pieces, and upwards of ſeven thouſand 
taken priſoners on that and the ſucceeding days. 
The chief of the priſoners were the duke of Hamil- 
ton, the earls of Derby, Cleveland, Lauderdale, 
Ruthen, Carnwarth, and Kelly, the lord Spynie, 
fir John Packington, fir Ralph Clare, fir Charles 
Cunningham, colonel Graves, Fanſhaw, ſecretary, 
to Charles, ſix colonels of horſe, thirteen of foot, 
nine lientenants-colonels of foot, fix majors of 
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horſe, thirteen majors of foot, thirty-ſeven ca 
tains of horſe, ſeventy- two captains of foot, fifty- 
hive quarter-maſters, eighty of the king's dome. 
ſtics, with his coach and equipages, and a collar of 
SS. and ſtandard. The king himſclf muſt have 
been taken, had not the earl of Cleveland, fir 
James Hamilton, colonel Careleſs, and a few 
other gallant officers, prevailed with the foot to 
keep the enemy a little in play till Charles could 
have time to eſcape, which he did, with abour 
ſixty horſe, by one of the gates of the city in the 
duſk of the evening. He was attended by the 
duke of Buckingham, the earls of Shrewſbury, 
Cleveland, and Derby, with ſome other Engliſh 
and Scottiſh noblemen. His eſcape was chiefly 
fayoured by the greedineſs of the parliament army, 
who immediately fell ro plundering the town and 
lodgings of the royaliſts. We mult not forget to 
obſerve, that the brave duke of Hamilton was 
mortally wounded in the engagement, and died a 
few days after. Cromwell, after the battle, or- 
dered the walls of Worceſter to be levelled with 
the ground. Charles having fled as far as Kidder- 
minſter, he was adviſed, by the earl of Derby, 
to make the beſt of his way to a place called 
Boſcobel, in Shropſhire, but upon the con- 
fines of Staffordſhire, inhabited by William Pen- 
derel and his wife, truſty perſons on whom he 
might depend. Thither Charles was conveyed, 
while the lords and others in his train took leave 
of him, and made the beſt of their way to join 
Leſly, who was on his march northwards; but in 
their route thither the earls of Derby and Lau- 
derdale, with ſome other perſons of diſtinction, 
were taken priſoners by the enemy. The earl of 
Derby was carried to Cheſter, where being con- 
demned by a council of war, he ſuffered death at 
Bolton ſoon after. Sir Timothy Fetherſtone- 
haugh, with ſeveral other loyal perſons, underwent 
the ſame fate, about the ſame time. The earl of 
Lauderdale was ſent priſoner to Windſor caſtle; 
and the earl of Cleveland, with the lords Went- 
worth and Kenmure, and the generals Maſley and 
Middleton, having been taken at the ſame time, 
were ſent to different priſons; but the duke of 
Buckingham, with the lords Levingſton and Tal- 
bot, eſcaped beyond ſea. It muſt not be forgot 
that the eſcape of Charles was greatly facilitated by 
colonel Careleſs, who kept ſeveral of the purſuing 
parties in play with a ſmall handful of men he 
picked up upon the road. | 
The proper agents for ſecreting Charles being 
provided, he was inſtantly diſguited in the molt 
homely cloaths their ſeveral - habirations would 
afford, and transformed into a wocdman ; but 
the enemy had got ſo good intelligence, that, the 
day after the battle, ſome of the parties were at 
the neighbouring villages in ſearch of him, and ac- 
tually paſſed very near the place where he abſcond- 
ed. Three brothers, of the name of Penderel, 
acted as ſcouts upon the skirts of the adjoining 
fields; a fourth brother acted as an inſtructor of his 
majeſty in his new ſtate; and one or two other per- 
ſons behaved with equal fidelity. In a few days 
finding his ſafety there to be precarious, he mate 
an attempt, with his faithful conductors, to pais 
into Wales, where he thought he would be more 
in ſecurity, but he found it impracticable, through 
the vigilance of his enemies : their ſoldiers lay upon 


all the roads, and guarded all the paſſes upon the 
rivers, 
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rivers, and though all imaginable care was taken 
to dilguiſe the perſon and diſcolour the skin of 
Charles, yet he was ſeveral times in danger of being 
taken. Being obliged to return to Bolcobel, his 
ſtrength and ſpirits were quite exhauſted; but be- 
ing joined by colonel Careleis, he betook himſelf 
next day to a neighbouring wood, where he mount- 
ed the oak, winch the devotion of his family's 
friends have fince idolized under the nameof Royal. 
This umbrageous tree for ſome time protected 
Charles from the purſuit of his enemies, and thus 
for ſeveral days he led a kind of woodland life, 
not without ſome diverting adventures too mi- 
nute for this hiſtory, until he was diſcovered by the 
lord Wilmot, who had been concealed by Mr. 
Whitezrave and Mr. Huddelſton, both of them 
papiſts, the latter a prieſt, By their advice he changed 
his lodging to Mr. Whitegrave's houſe, being 
guarded thither on horſeback by the five brothers 
Penderel. All this time the parliament officers 
were very inquiſitive about Charles in the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe parts; and perhaps it would 
have been more difticult to have concealed him, 
| had not the houſes where he abſconded generally 
belonged to Roman catholics, and contained many 
ingenious lurking hales in the walls, wainſcotting, 
and the like, for te benefit of their prieſts when 
hard beſet by the officers of juſtice. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this place lived colonel Lane, a loyal 
gentleman, who was well known to the lord Wil- 
mot, and therefore truſted by him with the ſecret 
of the king's concealment: after ſome conſultation 
it was reſolved to make uſe of a paſs that Mrs. Jane 
Lane, the colonel's ſiſter, had obtained for herſelf 
and a ſervant to go to Briſtol, Upon this Charles 
was equipped as a ſervant-man, and was mounted 
on the fame horſe before the lady, another gen- 
tleman and his wife being in company, and the 
lord Wilmot attending them at a diſtance as a ſer- 
vant, with a hawk on his fiſt; in this equipage 
they travelled, not without Charles running many 
risks of being diſcovered, till they came to a gen- 
man's houſe within three miles of Briſtol, From 
thence he removed to colonel Windham's houſe, at 
Trent, and endeavoured to procure a paſſage from 
Charmouth to France; but being not only diſap- 
pointed, but almoſt diſcovered, he was obliged to 
return to Trent; and his dangers every hour mul- 
tiplying, he went to Heale, near Saliſbury, and 
from thence to Brighthelmſtone in Suſſex, and, 
on the fifteenth of October, went on board a 
{mall bark at Shoreham, which landed him in Nor— 
mandy, near Havre de Grace. 

Cromwell in the mean time returned in triumph 
to London : he was met a few miles from the city 
by the ſpeaker of the houſe in his formalities, ac- 
companied by ſeveral of the members, and the lord- 
mayor and magiſtrates of London, in their forma- 
lities. The firſt thing they did after his return, 
was to perſuade the parliament to an abule of the 
victory their troops had gained, and which was ſo 
flattering to the Engliſh; for Monk having in a 
ſhort time completed the reduction of Scotland, 
the I'ngliſh republic had diſpatched fir Henry 
Vane, St. John, and other commiſſioners, to ſettle 
the government of that kingdom, and an act paſſ- 
ed including the Scots in the commonwealth with 
England; the Scots, who in general were more 
favourably inclined to the parliament than to the 
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king, not being diſpleaſed with this eſtabliſnment. 

During theſe tranſactions in England; Ireton, 
Cromwell's ſon-in-law, after many ſucceſſes in 
Ireland, died at Limerick of the plague, and the 
command of the army in that kingdom was given 
to lieutenant-general Ludlow: the adminiſtration 
of civil affairs was truſted to commiſtioners. Lud- 
low continued to proſecute the war with equal vi- 
gour and good fortune, and every where defeated 
the diſpirited Iriſh. 

Never had England been more powerſul than 
ſince it had become a commonwealth. The parlia- _ 
ment, which was wholly compoſed of republicans, 
formed the extraordinary project of joining the 
leven United Provinces of Holland to England, as 
it had lately incorporated Scotland. The ſtadt- 
holder, William II. ſon-in-law to Charles I. was 
lately dead, after having attempted to make himſelf 
abſolute in Holland, as Charles I. had attempted to 
do in England, and with no better ſucceſs: he left 
an infant ſon behind him, and the Engliſſi parlia- 
ment hoped that the Dutch would as eaſily give up 
their ſtadtholder as England had done its king, in 
which caſe the united republic of England, Scot- 
land, and Holland, might hold the ballance of 
Europe : but the friends of the houſe of Orange 
oppoſed this project with all their might, and re- 
preſented the propoſed union as ſo detrimental to 
the freedom and commerce of their own nation, 
that the ſtates not only refuſed to come into ir, bur 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors were very much affronted 
by the populace. The parliament finding they 
could not bring the Dutch to their terins, ſought 
all occaſions of breaking with that republic and to 
this end, in the beginning of the year 1652, they 


paſſed an act, forbidding all commodities that were 


not of the growth and manufacture of the country 
from whence they came, to be brought to England 
in any other than Engliſh bottoms; which put an 
end to the commerce between England and Hol- 
land. 

The ſtates of the United Provinces hereupon 
ſent ambaſſadors to requeſt the repeal of this act; 
but the Engliſh parliament were ſo far from ans 
ſwering their deſire, that they inſiſted on fatisfac- 
tion for ſeveral old injuries done by the Dutch to 
the Engliſh, in particular the maſſacre of Amboyna, 
in the reign of James IJ. A war therefore neceſ- 
ſarily enſued, in which were fought ſeveral of the 
molt terrible and bloody ſea- fights that ever had 
been known, between the Dutch under the famous 
Van Tromp, and the Engliſh under the renowned 
Blake. It would be neither pleafing nor inſtruc- 
tive to the reader, were we to particularize the ſe- 
veral circumſtances of thoſe ſcenes of bloodſhed 
and raging animoſity, which took up the chief 
part of the year 1652 : let it ſuffice then to ob- 
ſerve, that the Dutch were generally worſted, 
though the Engliſh alſo ſuffered great loſs. 

The expences of this war made the parliament 
contrive all ways they could to huſband their finan- 
ces; and becauſe they thought the entertainment 
of the duke of Gloceſter (whom, ſince the murdet 
of the king, they had kept as a kind of ſtate priſo- 
ner at St, James's) too great an expence, they re- 
ſolved to tend him abroad: and, about the begin- 
ning of February, 1653, they ſent him with two 
ſervants to Dunkirk, promiling to allow him a 
ſmall penſion for his maintenance, if he would not 
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go near his brother nor any of his relations: but as 


{oon as he arrived on the other fide of the water, 
he was received according to his birth and quality; 
and trom Bruſſels he was attended to the princels 
of Orange, at Breda, from whence he was con- 
ducted to Paris, to the king his brother. His 
ſiſter, the princeſs Elizabeth, died a few days be- 
fore he left England, in the Iſle of Wight, where 
ſhe had been contined ever ſince the murder of her 
father. | 
It is commonly obſerved, that it is much eaſter 
to obtain a conqueſt than ſecure it; and in no- 
thing was this more viſible than in the preſent po- 
{ture of affairs in England, where the new common- 
wealth, now advanced to the very pinnacle of power 
and prolperity, began to fink under its own weight, 
and, by inteſtine diviſions at home, to meet that 
ruin, which all the ſtrength and power of their 
enemies abroad, or their confederates, could not 
effect. 
Some of the wiſcſt and moſt diſcerning of the 
houſe of commons had, for ſome time, began to 
read Cromwell's great influence and power, and 
had concurred in carrying on the war by ſea, that 
they might have a pretence for increaling the na 
tional expence, which might oblige the parliament 
to diſband the army, and thus by degrees overthrow 
the dangerous power of the general. Cromwell 
law into theſe ſchemes, as they had penetrated, into 
his, and, without heſitation, reſolved to prevent 
them; and as he never lingered in the execution 
of his projects, he forthwith proceeded to effectuate 
his purpole, His influence in the army being al- 
together unlimited, he knew he might ſafely de- 
pend on their aſſiſtance in whatever he ſhould at- 
empt: he accordingly called a councilof his officers, 
in which it was re ſolved (and carried into execution) 
to preſent a petition to the houſe, demanding the 


payment of their arrears, and affirming that the. 


public revenues, if rightly and honeltly managed, 
would be ſufficient for the regular ſubſiſtence of 
the land army, as well-as for all the other neceſſary 
expences of government. The parlizment ordered 
the officers to be reprimanded for this in'olent ad- 
dreſs, and forbid to intermeddle in the admini— 
ſtration. Then the petitioners produced another 
remonitrance, importing that the members had not 
performed their promile of diſſolving their afſem- 
bly, that there might be a regular ſucceſſion of 
parliaments; they therefre deſired they would pu: 
an end to their adminiſtration, after having con- 
veked another parliament, and named a council of 
ſtate to adminiſter affairs in the mean time. 1 his 
propoſal was ſ-conded by all the members who 
enjoyed employments in the army, as well as by 
the preſbyterians, who had been admitted into the 
houſe, ia conſequence of having {worn to the en- 
gageinent; but the majority was of a different 
opinion: they reſolved, that it was not a proper 
time to diſſolve the parliament, while the nation 
had a war and a great many important affairs upon 
its hands; but that the vacant feats ſhoulꝗ be filled 
up by new elections. Ar the ſame time they ap- 
mes a committee to prepare a bill for an act pro- 
hibiting all perſons to pcetent ſuch petitions, on 
Pain of being guilty of high trraſon. 

Cromwell finding the parliament thus warm, 
knew he had no time to lcle, ther: tore on the 
twentieth of April (1053) while the commons were 
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fitting and debating on thoſe matters, and the gif 
banding of the army, he went, attended by a os. 
tachment of choſen men, to the houſe, and, having 
let a guard about the doors and avenues, he enter. 
ed, followed by a number af officers who were moſt 
at his devotion, and having taken his place, and 
liſtened for ſome time attentively to the debates . 
he whiſpered to Harriſon, that he now thought the 
parliament ripe for a diſſolution. Harriſon re. 
queſted him to think ſeriouſly before he underrog; 
lo dangerous an action. You ſay well,” replied 
Cromwell, and fat (till for about a quarter of an 
hour. When the debates were finiſhed, and the 
ſpeaker was going to put the queſtion, he ſuddenly 
roſe up, reviled the parliament in the molt oppro- 
brious terms for their tyranny; cruelty, and oppreſ- 
ſion : then ſtamping with his foot, which was the 
ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, he ordered the 
{peaker to leave the chair, telling the houſe to be 
gone, that they were no longer a parliament, that 
the Lord had done with them, and had made choice 
of other inſtruments. After this fanatic ſpeech, he 
reviled leveral of the members preſent by name, re- 
proaching one as a drunkard, another as a whore- 


maſter, &c. then pointing to the mace, he bade 
one of his ſoldiers to take away ** that fool's bau. 


ble,” as he termed it. Majgcggeneral Harriſon 
then went up to the ſpeaker, who ſtill kept his 
chair, and pulled him out of it by violence: Crom- 
well then turning to the members, © it is you (laid 
he) that have forced me to this: I have prayed to 
the Lord night and day, that he would rather ſlay 
me than put me upon this work.” Having ſaid 
this, he turned out all th2 members one by one, 
locked the doors of the houſe himſelf, and carried 
away the keys in his pocket. 1 

Thus, by one bold effort of power, Cromwell in 
a few minutes effected a work, which would have 
coſt a common plodding politician his whole life to 
have brought about, and in the end he might have 
been the victim of his own intrigues. What is 
ſtill more ſtrange, is, that the parliament being 
thus diflolved by, force, and there being no ac- 
knowleged legiſlative authority, every thing did not 
fall into contuſion. Cromwell's genius had fore- 
ſeen and provided againſt ſuch a conſequence. At 
firſt he made ſome cunning eſſays to procure an in- 
vitation from the chief of the members of parlia- 
ment to take upon himſelf the government. But 
in this he was unſucceſsful, and by his own autho- 
rity he appointed a new council, compoſed of men 
whom he thouglit molt likely to advance his de- 
ſign: „Oliver Cromwell, elq. captain-general, 
lieutenant-general Ficetwood, mejor-gencral Lam- 
bert, lord-commiſſioner Liſle, major-general Har- 
riſon, colonel Deſborough, colonel Hewſon, colo- 
nel Montagu, colonel Tomlinſon, colonel Jones, 
colonel Sydenham, colonel Lawrence, Anthony 
Stapely, eſq. fir Charles Wolſey, John Carew, elq. 
Walter Strickland, «iq. Mr. Hope, Mr. Norton, 
Mr. Bennet, Mr. Broughton, Mr. Holliſter, Ri- 
chard Major, eiq. Mr. Courtney, Mr. St. Nicholas, 
Mr. Mayer, and Mr. Williams.“ 

At Crotnwell's inſtigation, this council nomi— 
nated one hundred and forty- four perſons to repre- 
ſent the nation in parlianient : thele were chicfiy 
takten from the lowt ſt clals of people, ſuch as ſhop- 
keepers and journeymen handicrafts: one of the 
moſt active members of this ridiculous aſſembly 

was 
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was à leatherſeller in Fleer-ſtreet, called Praiſe God 
Barebones“, whence this parliament was called, by 
way of deriſion, Barebones Parliament. Crom- 
well, by bis own authority, ſent a written order to 
all theſe members, requiring them to come and 
take upon them the ſovereign power, and to govern 
the nation: this order, or writ, is too curious to 
with-hold it from the reader's peruſal. It ran in 
the following terms: 


« Foraſmuch as, upon the diſſolution of the 
laſt parliament, it became neceſſary that the peace, 
ſafety, and good government of this common- 
wealth ſhould be provided for; in order whereunto 
divers perſons, fearing God, and of approved fide- 
lity and honeſty, are by myſelf, with the advice of 
my council of officers, nominated, to whom the 
great charge and truſt of ſo weighty affairs is to be 
committed, and having good aſſurance of their 
love to and courage Br God, and intereſt of his 
cauſe, and of the good people of the common- 
wealth: 

« ], Oliver Cromwell, captain-general and com- 
mander in chief of all the armies ard forces raiſed, 
and to be raiſed, within this commonwealth, do 
hereby ſummons and require you,— (being 
one of the ſaid perſons nominated) perſonally to ap- 
pear at the council-chamber, commonly called by 
the name of the Council-chamber in Whitehall, 
within the city of Weſtminſter, on the fourth day 
of July next enſuing the date hereof, to take up- 
on you the ſaid truit, unto which you are hereby 
called, and appointed to ſerve as a member for the 
county of- ; and hereof you are not to fail. 

« Given under my hand and ſeal the ſixth day 

of June, 1653. 


« Oliver Cromwell,” 


This aſſembly, after ſitting about five months, 
during which time it became the object of ridicule 
and contempt to the whole nation, came to a re- 
ſolution to diſſolve itfelf, and a motion was made 
and carried, on the ſecond of December, „that 
the ſitting of this parliament any longer, as now 
conſtituted, will not be for the good of the com- 
monwealth, and that therefore it was requiſite to 
deliver up unto the lord-general, Oliver Cromwell, 
the power which they received from him. And 
that motion being ſeconded by ſeveral of their 
members, the houſe roſe; and the ſpeaker, with 
ſeveral of the members of the houle, departed out 


of the hovſe to Whitehall, where they, being the 


greater number of members ſitting in parliament, 
aid, by a writing under their hands, reſign unto his 
excellency their ſaid powers; and Mr. Speaker, at- 
tended with the members, did preſent the ſame 
accordingly.” By this means the politic Crom- 
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well, who had all along managed matters in ſuch 
a manner as to bring on this iſſue, was again in 
poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power. Calling a council 
of his officers, he advited with them how the 
government ſhould be carried on; when his crea- 
ture; Lambert, propoſed another ſcheme of govern- 
ment, which was to temper the liberty of a com- 
monwealth by the authority of a fingle perſon, who 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Protector. 
This was agreed to, and it was unanimouſly voted, 
that the captain-general, Oliver Cromwell, ſhould 
be choſen into that high office: at the lame time a 
paper, called the Inſtrument of Government, was 
produced and read to them, which contained as it 
were the pacta conventa of the future conſtitution. 
This inſtrument conſiſted of forty-two articles, 
which would be too long for inſertion here; I ſhall 
therefore content myſelt with giving the heads of 
the principal articles, which were: . 

J. A parliament to be called every three years. 

„II. The firſt to aſſemble on the third of Sep- 
tember, 1654. 

III. No parliament to be diſſolved till it hath 
ſat five months. 

IV. Such bills as are offered to the protector 
by the parliament, if he aſſent not in twenty days, 
to be laws without him. 

VM. That his council ſhall not exceed the num- 
ber of twenty - one, nor lets than thirteen. 

«© VI. That immediately after the death of the 
preſent and ſucceeding protectors, the council ſhall 
chuſe another before they riſe. 

« VII. No protector, after the preſent, ſhall 
be general of the army. 

VIII. The protector ſhall have power to make 
war and peace. 

IX. That, in the interval of parliaments, the 
protector and his council may make ſome laws that 
ſhall be binding to the ſubject.“ 

Cromwell was inſtalled into his high office on 
the ſixteeath of December, by the title of His 
Highneſs the Lord Protector of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with prodigious ſolemnity, in the 
court of Chancery, attended by the commiſſioners 
of the great- ſeal, the barons of the Exchequer, the 
judges in their robes, the council of ſtate, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 
don, and all the officers and other perſons of dif- 
tinction of his party in and about London: 

The new protector now proceeded to nominate 
a council, in purſuance of the article for that pur- 
poſe in the inſtrument of government already re- 
cited; theſe were, colonel Edward Montague (af- 
terwards earl of Sandwich), colonel John Lambert, 
Philip lord viſcount Liſle, colonel John Deſbo- 


rough {newly made alſo one of the generals 
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* The enthuſiaſts of this age ſeemed to deſpiſe the New 
Teſtament in compariſon of the Old; from which they uſually 
borrowed the nan es which they beſtowed upon their children, 


The appellation+ of James, John, Peter, and Andrew, were te- 


jected tor thoſk of Hezekiah, Habbakuk; Joſhua, Zerobabel. 
Sometimes a whole ſentence of ſcripture was uſed as a name. 
Here follow the names of a jury corvulled in che county of Sailex 
about this time : 

Accepted Trevor, of Norſh:m, 

Redeemed Compton, ol Butle, 

Faint not Hewet, of Heath eld, 

Mike Peace Heaton, of Hare, 

God reward Smart, of F.vehurft, 

Stand faſt on high Stringer, of Crowhurſt, 

Harth Adam, of Warbleton, 

Called Lower, of the ſame, 


Kill Sin Pimple, of Witham, 
Return Spelman, of Watling, 
Be Faithful Joiner, of Britling, 
Fly Debate Roberts, of the ſame, 
Fight the good fight of faith White, of Emer, 
More Fruit Flower, of Fa't Hadley, 
Hope for Bending, of the ſame, 
Graceful Harding, of Lewes, 
Weep not Billing, cf the ſame, 
Meek Brewer, of Okeham, 
« Cromwell,” ſays an anonymous author of thoſe times 
« hath beat up his drums clean through the Old Teſtament. 
You may learn the genealogy of our Saviour by the names of 
his r-giment, The muſter- miſter has no other liſt than the firſt 
chapter of St. Matthew,” 
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at ſea), fir Gilbert Pickering, fir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, ſir Charles Wolſey, major-general Skip- 
pon, Walter Strick land, elq. colonel William Sy- 
denkam, colonel Philip Jones, Francis Rous, eſq. 
John Lawrence, and Richard Major, ci. 

The firſt act of theſe counſellors, after their eſta- 
bliſhment, was to iſſue the following proclamation, 
notifying the new form of government. 

« Whereas the late parhament diſſolving them- 
ſelves, reſigned their powers and authorities, the 
government of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in a lord protector and ſuc- 
ceſſive triennial parliaments, now eſtabliſhed : and 
whereas Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of all 
the forces of this commonwealth, is declared lord- 
protector of the ſaid nations, and hath accepted 
thereof; we have therefore thought it neceſſary (as 
we hereby do) to make publication of the pre- 
miles, and ſtrictly to charge and command all and 
every perſon or perſons, of what quality and con- 
dition ſocver in any of the ſaid three nations, to 
take notice h-reof, and to conform and ſubmit 
themſelves to the government ſo eſtabliſned. And 
all ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. are required to 
publiſh this proclamation, to the end none may 
have cauſe to pretend ignorance in this behalf.“ 

Thus did a private gentleman, by an amazing 
conjunction of courage and hypocriſy, riſe to the 
kingly power, though under another name. Crom- 
well was near fifty-three years of age when he at- 
tained the ſovereign power, forty-two of which he 
had paſſed without having had any employ civil or 
military. He was hardly known in 1642, when 
the houſe of commons, of which he was a member, 
gave him a commiſſion of horſe in the army they 
I-vied againſt the king: from this beginning he 
roſe, by the ſteps we have ſeen, to he maſter of 
that houſe; and, after having humbled and ſub- 
dued Charles I. and his fon, he now ſtepped into 
the royal ſeat, and, without being king, reigned 
more ablolutely and fortunately than any king had 
ever done. As ſoon as he was inveſted with the 
protectorſhip, he ordered the army to be paid one 
month's advance; the magazines of all kinds were 
ſupplied; in the treaſury (of which he had the ſole 
management), there were three hundred thouſand 
pounds, and about half as much in that of Ireland. 
This year, the Dutch having ſuffered a ſevere de- 
feat in a ſea- fight, in which admiral Van Tromp, 
the glory of their nation, was ſlain, and half their 
fleet deſtroyed, they ſued to the new protector for 
peace; and he dictated the conditions, which were, 
that they ſhould pay him three hundred thouſand, 
pounds ſlerling; that the ſhips of the States Ge- 
neral ſhould pay the compliment to the Britiſh 
flag; and that they ſhould never reſtore the young 
prince of Orange to the office of ſtadtholder. This 
treaty was finally concluded and ſigned on the fifth 
of Auguſt, 1654. All the nations of Europe ſeem- 
ed to vie with each other in courting this riſing 
lar: the Spaniſh ambaſſador was as early as any 
to congratulate him on his new dignity ; as did 
allo the queen of Sweden; the conde or count de 
Saa, lord-chamberlain of the kingdom of Portugal, 
arrived in ſplendid embaſly from that court, to lue 
for his alliance; nor were the French behind-hand 
in owning his power, having given to monlieur , 
Bourdeaux, their reſident here, the dignity of am- 
baſſador, to quality him more highly tor entering 
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into a negociation with the lord - protector, and 
added to him the baron de Bas. 

An accident, which happened about this time 
made great noiſe all over Europe, and ſhewed the 
ſpirit with which Cromwell intended to govern. 
don Pantaleon de Saa, brother to the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador above-mentioned, being full of his own 
exploits as a ſoldier, and of his high quality, re. 
ſented an affront which he imagined had been of. 
tered him upon the New Exchange, by orderin 
his ſervants to his aſſillance, and, after woundin; 
ſome Engliſh, he ſhot Mr, Greenaway dead, an 
Engliſh gentleman, who was innocent of the fac 
The murder being committed, the Portugueſe | 
thought to elude the ordinary officers of juſtice by 
retiring to, and barricading themlelves within the 
Portugueſe am haſſador's houſe, which they threat. 
ened to defend againſt all attempts to take them: 
but the fact being notorious, colonel Whaley in- 
veſted the houſe with a party of horſe. Upon this 
the ambaſſador ordered his domeſtics to their 
arme, and ſent to complain to Cromwell of a breach 
of the law of nations: Cromwell with great mag. 
nahimity anſwered, that juſtice muſt be done, and 
that blood muſt be ſatisfied with blood. All the 
other foreign ambaſſadors in and about London, 
took a very warm concern in the matter, not being 
able to conceive that a man of quality, an ambaſ- 
ſador's brother, and a knight of Malta, as don Pan- 
taleon was, ought to be queſtioned for the murder 
of a mechanic, for ſo they eſteemed an Engliſh 
gentleman to be; but all remonſtrances to Crom- 
well were inefectual, and the ambaſſador's bro- 
ther, to the admiration of the world, was tried, 
condemned, and publicly executed for the mur- 
der. Cromwell proceeded ſo coolly in this affair, 
chat he concluded a treaty with the ambaſſador al- 
moſt the very hour that his brother was carrying to 
execution. By this treaty his Portugueſe majeſty 
bound himſelf to pay a very large ſum of money by 
way of indemnification to England, and gave Crom- 
well all the ſatisfaction in other reſpects he re- 
quired. Upon the ſame day (July 10, 1654, ) ant 
ſcaffold, were executed two gentlemen of the names 
of Gerard and Vowel, for being concerned in a 
conſpiracy for killing Cromwell, ſurprizing his 
guard, and altering the novw-eftabliſhed form of go- 
vernment. | 153 

Cromwell being now at peace with all the pro- 
teſtant powers of Europe, proceeded with great 
firmneſs in his government. His fleet and army 
were more powerful than ever; he never appeared 
abroad but with an attendance and ſplendor that 
equalled or exceeded the majeſty of kings; but 
ſtill the inſtrument of government, by which he 
reigned, had not been complied with, and a par- 
liament-mult - neceſſarily be called in terms of the 
ſaid inftrument: the writs were acecordingly iſſued 
by the protector, and the parliament met on Sun- 
day the third of September, when the protector 
went in great ſtate, and opened it with a ſpeech, in 
which he informed them of the iteps he had taken 
for modelling the new government; aſſured them 
of his upright intentions; recapitulated what he 
had done ſor the nation; told them he had con- 
voked a free parliament, and that he did not pre- 
tend to be their maſter, but their fellow-labourer. 
Notwithſtanding all the pains he had taken to pro- 
cure a fayourable parliament, he ſoon found him- 
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elf diſappointed in his endeavours : they choſe 
Lenthall their ſpeaker, at his recommendation; 
but their firſt deliberations were employed in exa- 
mining the nature of that authority by which they 
were convoked. Cromwell had too many friends 
in the houſe to believe this enquiry would be 
brought to any determination nevertheleſs he 
would not tamely ſuffer his power to become the 
ſubject of difpute, he therefore ſummoned them 
to the Painted Chamber, where he talked to them 
in a ſtyle quite different from that which he had 
uſed in his firſt harangue : he faid, they aſſumed 
too much liberty in queſtioning the eſtabliſhed 
overnment, from whence they derived all their 
authority; for if they were not lawfully aſſembled, 
they had no power to deliberate. At their return 
to the houſe they found a guard at the door, which 
would not ſuffer any meinber to enter till he had 
ſigned a recognition, by which he promiſed to be 
faithful to the commonwealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; and that he would never conſent 
to a change in the government eſtabliſhed under a 
protector and a parliament, A good number, who 
refuled to ſign the engagement, were excluded 
from the houſe, and many ſigned it with no other 
view than that of having opportunities to thwart 
Cromwell's meaſures. Several members engaged 
in a conipiracy, formed chiefly by the cavaiters, to 
take arms in different parts or the kingdom: 
Cromwell having received intelligence of the icheme 
from his ſpies, anticipated the purpole of his ene- 
mies by difſolving the parhament, eleven days be- 
fore the expiration of the time fixed by the act of 
government z and he gave them to underſtand at 
parting, that he knew ſeyeral members were en- 
gaged in a plot againſt his adminiſtration. 

The meetingotadiſcontent:d parliament is always 
a ſure ſign of a diſcontented nation: the haſty and 
abrupt diſſolution of ſuch a parliameat never fails 
to inflame the diſcontent to a higher degree of ma- 
lignity. The members oi this aſſembly returning 
to their ſeveral counties, carried along with them 
that ſpirit of diſaffection which they had diſcovered 
in the houſe. 

The royaliſts ſeeing this general Giſaffeftion to- 
wards the government, could no longer be held 
in ſubjection; they raſhly imagined that every one 
that was diſpleaſed, like them muſt have adopted 
the ſame views and intereſt, This falſe notion 
urged them on to practices which, in the end, 
ſubjected them and their friends to the ſevereſt 
vengrance. 

The cavaliers (for by this name we are hence- 
forth to diſtinguiſh the royal party) had deſigned 
two inſurrections, one in the North, and another 
in the Weſt. The former, which was to have 
been headed by Wilmot, carl of Rocheſter, was 
wholly Jaid aſide before it was well begun: but 
the year 1655 was opened by a riſing in the Welt. 
Sir John Wagſtaff, colonel Penruddock, Grove, 
and Jones, entered Saliſbury, with about two 
hundred horſe, at the time of the Lent aſſizes, 
ſemed the judges and the ſheriff, and proclaimed 
the king. But finding the people not in a diſpo- 
lition to join them, they marched farther weſtward, 
and bring purived by a troop of horſe that lay in 
the neighbeurhood, under colone} Butler, they 
were drteated on the fifteenth of March, and moſt 
ot them taken priſoners, Penruddock and Grove 
were executed at Exvter, and ſeveral were tried 
119 
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and hanged both there and at Saliſburr; but Wag- 
ſtaff luckily made his eſcape. I he remainder of 
the inſurredion, which, it properly carried on, 
might have gone a good way towards reftoring the 
royal authority, was cruſhed with {till greater cate 
to the government. Cromwell had fo exact in- 
telligence, that neither fir Thomas Harris in Shrop- 
ſhire, nor Gr Henry Slingfby in Yorkſhire, nor the 
earl of Rocheſter in the North, nor many thouſand 
noblemen and gentlemen who had engaged to rite, 
gave the government any farther uncaſineſs than to 
be at the trouble of ſecuring their perſons, or 
chaſing them beyond ſea to theꝶ diſconſolate king, 
who remained all this while concealed at Tervcer, 
with an intention to embark for England ; but re- 
turned to Cologn- as ſoon as he underſtood the 
confederacy was defeated. 

Cromwell, enraged at theſe attempts of the 
royaliits, determined to humble their mutinous 
ſpirit by ſome ſevere chaſtiſement. With this 
view he iſſued an edict for levying the tenths of 
all cavalicrs, and to inſlict other ſevere taxes upon 
thole concerned. The moit obnoxious of the 
royal party, who eſcaped death, were tranſported 
to the Engliſh colonies in America. In order to 
levy the cruel and oppreſſive impoſition he had laid 
upon thoſe who remained at home, the tyrant ap- 
pointed twelve major-generals, among whom he 
parcelled out the whole kingdom of England: 
theſe men, in conjuction with commiſtioners, were 
empowered to decimate whoever they pleaſed, to 
raiſe all taxes impoſed by the protector and his 
council, and to ſeize and impriſon any perſon who 
ſhould incur their jealouſy or ſuſpicion; nor was 
there any appeal from their deciſion, but to the 
protector himſelf and his council. Velted with 
ſuch unlimited powers, theſe major-generals be- 
came ſo many tyrants, and ſo oppreſſed the people, 
that Cromwell thought it neceſſary firſt to reſtrain, 
and aftęrwards totally to aboliſh them; but not till 
they had anſwered his ends on the wretched roy- 
aliſts, not one of whom, fooliſh and forward as 
they generally were, durſt publicly avow his prin- 
ciples. 

Cromwell having now reduced the kingdom, if 
not to a perfect obedience, at leaſt to a total ſub- 
jection, had leiſure to look abroad and attend his 
concerns in foreign countries. He had for ſome 
time been equipping a very formidable fleet, the 
deſtination of which was known to no one, not even 
the commanders themſelves; only it was given out 
that they were going on an expedition that would 
bring great increaſe of honour to the nation, and 
of wealth to thoſe concerned in it. Before we pro- 
ceed to unravel this ſecret, it will be neceſſary to 
give the reader a curſory view of the ſituation of 
the ſeveral powers of Europe, at that time con- 
nected with England. 

The famous war of Germany, occaſioned by 
the Palatine's acceptance of the crown of Bohe- 
mia, and which had now raged with great violence 
for the ſpace of thirty years, was at laſt terminated 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia. In 1648, the young 
Palatine was reſtored to part of his dominions; and 
the rights and privileges of the ſeveral members of 
the Germanic body were thoroughly fixed and 
aſcertained. 

Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, who had 
hitherto ſupported the proteſtant intereſt in Ger- 
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Chriſtina; and that princeſs, tired of the fatigues of 
royalty, had reſigned the crown to her kinſman 
Charles Guſtavus, who trod in the ſteps of the 

great Adolphus, and carried his arms to the ſouth 
- fide of the Baltic. 

In France, cardinal Richelieu, defirous of hum- 
bling the houſe of Auſtria, had artfully encouraged 
the troubles againſt Charles I. of England. His 
ſucceſſor Mazarine purſued the ſame plan of poli- 
tics too far; for, inſtead of maintarning the balance 
between the king and parliament, he ſuffered 
Charles to be totally ſubdued, and a much more 
formidable power i be erected on his ruins. He 
| ſacrificed the intereſts of Charles II. to his fear of 
dilobliging the new republic, by which he was ſo 
Intle regarded, that their fleet attached the French 
navy on their way to the relief of Dunkirk, which 
was beſieged by che Spaniards, and which by that 
means, fell into the — of the enemy. The 
cardinal thought proper to digeſt this affront: and 
even ſent ambaſſadors to London to ſolicit the pro- 
tector's friendſhip. 

The court of Spain had obſerved the ſame con- 
duct with regard to the troubles of England; and 
had diſcovered a ſtrong partiality in favour of the 

rliament. True it is, that, after the death of 
Charles I. they received lord Cottington and chan- 
cellor Hyde, as ambaſſadors from the young king; 
but they received them coldly, and diſappointed 
them in the purport of their embaſſy, which was 
to procure ſome ſupply of money for their indigent 
prince. Aſcham, lent thither as the parliament's 
envoy, was murdered by ſome Iriſh officers at 
Madrid; and the court of Spain either could not 
or would not deliver up the author of this outrage; 
though one of them was actually ſeized “. 

Whether the protector was provoked at this in- 
cident, or whether he was cajoled and encouraged 
by Mazarine, is not now to be determined; what we 
know for certain is, that he reſolved to adhere to 
the intereſts of France, and to declare war againſt 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The king of Spain (Philip 
VI.) had by this time gotten intelligence that the 
great naval preparations making in England were 
deſigned to make an attempt upon his dominions 
in the Weſt Indies; and therefore, after having 
diſpatched expreſſes into thoſe parts, to put them 
upon their guard, he ſent the marquis de Leda in 
a ſpendid embaſly to the protector, to divert or 
prevent the proſecution of his hoſtile deſigns. The 
marquis arrived at London on the twenty-ſecond of 
May, 1655, but had ſo cold a reception, and was 
jo much diſcouraged in his negociation, that he 
quickly returned home. 

In the mean while a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, 
having on board Venables, with five thouſand 
foldiers, ſet ſail for the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, under 
the command of admiral Penn, to whom Cromwell 
delivered his orders ſealed up, that he ſhould not 
know their purport till he had reached a certain 
latitude : by theſe he was directed to make a deſ- 
cent upon the iſland of Hiſpaniola, and attack the 
capital, St. Domingo. They arrived there in ſafety 
and good health; but, by ſoine miſconduct in land- 
ing the troops, the deſign miſcarried, and they 
were repulſed to their ſhips with great loſs. In or- 
der to make ſome amends for this miſcarriage, the 
fleet failed to Jamaica, which they conquered al- 
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moſt without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of it 
in the name of the Engliſh republic, on the ſecond 
of June, 1655. Having letc ſome troops on this 
iſland, they returned to England about the he. 
ginning of September; and the protector was ſo 
exaſperated at their having failed in their attempt 
upon Hiſpaniola, that he ordered Penn and Vena. 
bles to be ſent to the Tower; from whence, how 
ever, they were not long after releaſed. In the 
mean time care was taken to reinforce the garriſon 
of Jamaica, and that colony foon after became what 
it ſtill continues, a flouriſhing and wealthy colony. 
The king of Spain was no ſooner informed of 
theſe hoſtihties, than he iſſued orders for confiſcat- 
ing all the effects belonging to the Engliſh in his 
dominions, and the Spaniſh trade thereby fell into 
the hands of the Dutch, who were thereby ſoon 
indemnified for the loſſes they had ſuſtained in 
the war with England. On the twenty. third of 
October, this year, Oliver publiſhed a treaty of 
peace which he had concluded with France: one 
principal condition of this treaty was the excluſion 
of Charles II. and all his relations and adherents, 
out of the king of France's dominions. Cardinal 
Mazarine governed in France, during his ſove- 
reign's minority, as abſolutely as Cromwell now 
did in England: and having entered into a cloſe 
connexion with the uſurper, he was determined tode- 
ny him nothing. Charles II. had actually ſolicited 
one of the cardinal's neices in marriage; but the 
bad condition of the royal fugitive's affairs, which 
obliged him to take ſo humiliating a ſtep, was the 
only cauſe of his meeting with a refuſal ; and the 
cardinal is ſaid to have formed the defign of mar- 
rying the very niece he had refuſed to the king of 
England, to one of Cromwell's ſons. Henrietta 
of France, the mournful reli& of Charles I. and 
mother to his exiled children, ſaw herſelf reduced 
to beg of the cardinal to intercede with Cromwell 
that ſhe might at leaſt receive her jointure. It was 
certainly the moſt extreme and grievous of all 
humiliations, to be obliged to ſue for ſubſiſtence 
to the man who had ſpilt her huſband*s hlood on 
a ſcaffold. Mazarine, after ſome few remon- 
ſtrances in the queen's favour to the protector, ac- 
quainted her that he had not been able to obtain 
any thing : ſhe therefore continued in very low 
circumſtances at Paris, with the ſhame and morti- 
fication of having implored Cromwell's pity. As to 
the young king, he having foreſeen what the con- 
nexion between France and England would end in, 
had ſome time before retired into Germany, and 
lived at Cologne, with the duke of Gloceſter, his 
younger brother: the duke of York, in confe- 
quence of the above-mentioned treaty, now left 
the French court, and entered into the army com- 
manded by the prince of Conde and don John of 
Auſtria, to learn the art of war againſt France, 
which had thus infamouſly abandoned his family. 
Cromwell, immediately after his elevation to 
the protectorſnip, had ſent the gallant admiral 
Blake, with a fleet, into the Mediterranean, to 
chaſtize the corſaits of Barbary, who had commit- 
ted depredations on the Engliſh traiders : upon 
this command he exerted himſelf in ſo vigorous and 
effectual a manner, that thoſe piratical ſtates were 
obliged to implore the mercy of the Engliſh re- 
public, and to ſubmit to every condicion which 
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her admiral was pleaſed to impoſe, the fame of 
whoſe valour was now diffuſed all over Europe. 
Upon the diſmiſſion of Penn from the navy, co- 
jonel Montagu (afterwards the famous earl of Sand- 
wich), one cf the commiſſioners of Cromwell's 
treaſury, was appointed to ſucceed him; and, 
early in the year 1656, was ſent out with a ſtrong 
ſquadron to reinforce Blake, and to carry him or- 
ders for ating vigoroully againſt the Spaniards. 
Having joined Blake in the Mediterranean, the 
two admirals anchored with their fleet, on the 
twentieth of April, before Cadiz, and it was deli- 
berared in a council of war to attack that port; but 
ic was judged impracticable, for want of a ſufficient 
body of land forces : the admirals therefore divided 
their fleet into two ſquadrons; one under captain 
Stavner, was left to cruize before Cadiz, with a 
view to intercept the Spaniſh plate fleet on its re- 
turn home; the other, under the two admirals, 
{tood for the coaſt of Portugal, to revictual and re- 
fir their ſhips. On the ſeventeenth of September, 
captain Stayner diſcried the Spaniſh homeward- 
bound Welt India fleer, conſiſting of eight large 
thips. Though Stayner had with him bur ſeven 
frigates, yet he immediately attacked the Spani- 
atds; and, though he could bring but three of his 
thips to act, he took two of the Spaniſh ſhips, 
junk and burnt three, and three eſcaped, according 
to the account ſent by the admirals to the govern- 
ment of England. In the admiral's ſhip, which they 
took, they tound an immenſe quantity of ſilver 
and proper care being taken to prevent embezale- 
ments, Montagu returned with the booty and 
part of the fleet to England, carrying with him the 
jon of the marquis de Badajox priſoner, his father, 
a Spaniſh Weſt India governor, his mother and 
ſiſter, being burnt to death in the engagement: 
but himſelf was nobly treated and ſympathized 
with by Montagu. : = 
While the Engliſh nation was thus acquiring 
glory abroad, at home Cromwell continued to rule 
with deſpotic ſway : he had deprived Harriſon, 
Overton, Rich, Okey, and others, of their com- 
miſſions, becauſe they had great influence in the 
army, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed him from the time 
of his aſſuming the office of protector: on the 
other hand, conſcious of his own unpopularity, he 
endeavoured to engage the affections of the prople 
by an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. The 
benches were filled with judges of incorruptible in- 
tegrity, who gave their deciſions without reſpect of 
perſons ; and he laid aſide his major-generals, who 
| had now incurred the hatred and reſentment of 
the whole nation. And now thinking that he had 
eſtabliſhed his authority on a firm foundation, and 
that, in order to make it as laſting as it was ex- 
tenlive, it wanted nothing but the conſent of a 
national aſſembly ;z he therefore convoked a parlia- 
ment: but as he had no great confidence in the 
good-will of the people, he employed every art to 
influence the electors, and to fill the houſe with his 
own creatures. By thoſe and many other arts and 
contrivances the protector ſecured an undiſputed 
majority, and fully imagined he ſhould now be 
able to accompliſh all his ambitious projects. 
Among the firſt acts paſſed by this obſequious 
parliament, which ſat down on the ſeventeenth of 
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September this year, was one © for renouncing 
and diſannulling the title of Charles Stuart unto 
the ſovereign dominions of the nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” This was the firſt ac of 
that nature wnich had the leaſt appearance of a 
parliamentary ſanction. An act was alſo paſſed 
* for the ſecuring his highneſs the lord proteRor's 
perſon, and the continuance of the nation in 
lecurity and peace.” This act was occaſioned by 
the diſcovery of a plot ſome time before, that had 
been entered into by the Fifth Monarchy men, or 
Anabaptiſts as ſome call them, among whom was 
major-general Harriſon, to depoſe Cromwell; but 
it was timely diſcovered by the vigilance of the 
protector's ſpies; as was alſo another conſpiracy 
tormed this year againſt his life by one Miles San- 
dercome, a leveller. In a word the members of 
this parliament proceeded in every thing juſt as 
Cromwell would have them: they approved of 
the war with Spain, and granted large ſums of 
money for carrying it on; and, after they had fat 
lome months, a formal motion was made by alder- 
man Pack, one of the city members, for advanc- 
ing Cromwell to the royal dignity : this propoſal 
occaſioned great diſorders, and threw the whole 
houſe into parties. The chief oppoſition proceed- 
ed from the major-generals, and ſuch officers as 
were attached to their intereſt, Lambert, Deſ- 
borough, and the other officers, made no ſcruple 
openly to declare, that if Cromwell accepted the 
crown, they would inſtantly reſign their commil- 
ſions, and would no longer have it in their power 
to ſerve him: but, notwithſtanding all their op- 
poſition, the motion was approved by a great ma- 
jority in the houſe; and à bill was brought in 
and paſſed, on the fourth of April following, for 
that purpoſe. 

Cromwell was undoubtedly deſirous of obtain- 
ing the crown; and it was more than probable 
that the motion for offering him the title of King, 
was made with his own knowlege, and carried 
through by the intereſt of his dependents in the 
houſe ; but he was extremely diſconcerted by the 
oppolition of Lambert and the other officers. He 
dreaded a mutiny in the army, and indeed a ge- 
neral inſurrection throughout the whole kingdom ; 
he therefore declined accepting the regal title, 
when it was firſt offered him by a committee of the 
houſe, and defired ſome time to conſider of it. 
Hereupon another committee was appointed to 
reaſon with the protector, and overcome any 
ſcruples that might prevent him from accepting 
this offer. The conterence laſted for ſome weeks, 
all which was apparently done to gain time, in 
order to bring the army to approve of the de- 
ſign; which Oliver finding he could not do, he, 
with great ſhew of humility, on the eighth of 
May, told the parliament, that he could not un- 
dertake the government with the title of King. 
This plainly implying, that he was willing to hold 
the reins of government with any other title, the 
houſe formally confirmed him in his dignity of 
Protector, and aſcertained his authority by a ſo- 
lemn act, entitled, the Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice *.” Cromwell having obtained this ſanction 
of his authority, reſolved to conſeerate his title by a 
new auguration, which was performed on the 
twenty- 


By this deed, which conſiſted of forty-two articles, the | others 


it was conſiderably diminiſhed. He was empowered to 


authority of the protector was in ſon.e thirgs augmented, in | name his ſucceſſor; he had a perpetual revenue fettled on _ 
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Chriſtina and that princeſs, tired of the fatigues of 
royalty, had reſigned the crown to her kinſman 
Charles Guſtavus, who trod in the ſteps of the 
| emp Adolphus, and carried his arms to the ſouth 

e of the Baltic. 

In France, cardinal Richelieu, defirous of hum- 
bling the houle of Auſtria, had artfully encouraged 
the troubles againſt Charles I. of England. His 
ſucceſſor Mazarine purſued the fame plan of poli- 
tics too far; for, inſtead of maintaining the balance 
between the king and parliament, he ſuffered 
Charles to be totally ſubdued, and a much more 
formidable power i be erected on his ruins. He 
ſacrificed the intereſts of Charles II. to his fear of 
dilobliging the new republic, by which he was ſo 
little regarded, that their fleet attached the French 
navy on their way to the relief of Dunkirk, which 
was beſieged by the Spaniards, and which by that 
means, fell into the — of the enemy. The 
cardinal thought proper to digeſt this affront: and 
even ſent ambaſſadors to London to ſolicit the pro- 
tector's friendſhip. 

The court of Spain had obſerved the ſame con- 
duct with regard to the troubles of England; and 
had diſcovercd a ſtrong partiality in favour of the 

rliament. True it 1s, that, after the death of 

harles I. they received lord Cottington and chan- 
cellor Hyde, as ambaſſadors from the young king; 
but they received them coldly, and diſappointed 
them in the purport of their embaſſy, which was 
to procure ſome ſupply of money for their indigent 
prince. Aſcham, tent thither as the parliament's 
envoy, was murdered by ſome Iriſh officers at 
Madrid; and the court of Spain either could not 
or would not deliver up the author of this outrage; 
though one of them was actually ſeized “. 

Whether the protector was provoked at this in- 
cident, or whether he was cajoled and encouraged 
by Mazarine, is not now to be determined; what we 
know for certain is, that he reſolved to adhere to 
the intereſts of France, and to dechare war againſt 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The king of Spain (Philip 
VI.) had by this time gotten intelligence that the 

reat naval —.— making in England were 
gel ned to make an attempt upon his dominions 
in the Weſt Indies; and therefore, after having 
diſpatched expreſſes into thoſe parts, to put them 
upon their guard, he ſent the marquis de Leda in 
a ſpendid embaſſy to the protector, to divert or 
prevent the proſecution of his hoſtile deſigns. The 
marquis arrived at London on the twenty - ſecond of 
May, 1655, but had ſo cold a reception, and was 
jo much diſcouraged in his negociation, that he 
quickly returned home. 

In the mean while a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, 
having on board Venables, with five thouſand 
foldiers, ſet ſail for the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, under 
the command of admiral Penn, to whom Cromwell 
delivered his orders ſealed up, that he ſhould not 
know their purport till he had reached a certain 
latitude: by theſe he was directed to make a deſ- 
cent upon the iſland of Hiſpaniola, and attack the 
capital, St. Domingo. They arrived there in ſafety 
and good health; but, by ſome miſconduct in land- 
ing the troops, the deſign miſcarried, and they 
were repulſed to their ſhips with great loſs. In or- 
der to make ſome amends for this miſcarriage, the 
fleet failed to Jamaica, which they conquered al- 
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| moſt without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of it 


in the name of the Engliſh republic, on the ſecond 
of June, 1655. Having letc ſome troops on this 
iſland, they returned to England about the be- 
ginning of September; and the protector was ſo 
exaſperated at their baving failed in their attempr 
upon Hiſpaniola, that he ordered Penn and Vena. 
bles to be ſent to the Tower; from whence, how- 
ever, they were not long after releaſed. In the 
mean time care was taken to reinforce the garriſon 
of Jamaica, and that colony foon after became what 
it ſtill continues, a flouriſhing and wealthy colony. 

The king of Spain was no ſooner informed of 
theſe hoſtihties, than he iſſued orders for confiſcat- 
ing all the effets belonging to the Engliſh in his 
dominions, and the Spaniſh trade thereby fell into 
the hands of the Dutch, who were thereby ſoon 
indemnified for the loſſes they had ſuſtained in 
the war with Englagd. On the twenty-third of 
October, this year, Oliver publiſhed a treaty of 
peace which he had concluded with France: one 
principal condition of chis treaty was the excluſion 
of Charles II. and all his relations and adherents, 
out of the king of France's dominions, Cardinal 
Mazarine governed in France, during his ſove- 
reign's minority, as abſolutely as Cromwell now 
did in England: and having entered into a cloſe 
connexion with the uſurper, he was determined tode- 
ny him nothing. Charles II. had actually ſolicited 
one of the cardinal's neices in marriage ; but the 
bad condition of the royal fugitive's affairs, which 
obliged him to take ſo humiliating a ſtep, was the 
only cauſe of his meeting with a refuſal ; and the 
cardinal is ſad to have formed the defign of mar- 
rying the very niece he had refuſed to the king of 
England, to one of Cromwell's ſons. Henrietta 
of France, the mournful reli& of Charles I. and 


mother to his exiled children, ſaw herſelf reduced 


to beg of the cardinal to intercede with Cromwell 
that ſhe = at leaſt receive her jointure. It was 
certainly the moſt extreme and grievous of all 
humiliations, to be obliged to ſue for ſubſiſtence 
to the man who had ſpilt her huſband's blood on 
a ſcaffold, Mazarine, afrer ſome few remon- 
ſtrances in the queen's favour to the protector, ac- 
quainted her that he had not been able to obtain 
any thing : ſhe therefore continued in very low 
circumſtances at Paris, with the ſhame and morti- 
fication of having implored Cromwell's pity. As to 
the young king, he having foreſeen what the con- 
nexion between France and England would end in, 
had ſome time before retired into Germany, and 
lived at Cologne, with the duke of Gloceſter, his 
younger brother: the duke of York, in confe- 
uence of the above-mentioned treaty, now left 
the French courr, and entered into the army com- 
manded by the prince of Conde and don John of 
Auſtria, to learn the art of war againſt France, 
which had thus infamouſly abandoned his family. 
Cromwell, immediately after his elevation to 
the protectorſhip, had ſent, the gallant admiral 
Blake, with a = into the Mediterranean, to 
chaſtize the corſaits of Barbary, who had commit- 
ted depredations on the Engliſh traiders : upon 
this command he exerted himſelf in ſo vigorous and 
effectual a manner, that thoſe piratical ſtates were 
obliged to implore the mercy of the Engliſh re- 
public, and to ſubmit to every condicion which 
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her admiral was pleaſed to impoſe, the fame of 
whoſe valour was now diffuſed all over Europe. 
Upon the diſmiſſion of Penn from the navy, co- 
jonel Montagu (afterwards the famous earl of Sand- 
wich), one of the commiſſioners of Cromwell's 
treaſury, was appointed to ſucceed him; and, 
early in the year 1656, was ſent out with a ſtrong 
ſquadron to reinforce Blake, and to carry him or- 
ders for acting vigorouſly againſt the Spaniards. 
Having joined Blake in the Mediterranean, the 
two admirals anchored with their fleet, on the 
twentieth of April, before Cadiz, and it was deli- 
berated in a council of war to attack that port; but 
it was judged impracticable, for want of a ſufficient 
body of land forces : the admirals therefore divided 
their fleet into two ſquadrons; one under captain 
Stayner, was left to cruize before Cadiz, with a 
view to intercept the Spaniſh plate fleet on its re- 
turn home; the other, under the two admirals, 
{tood for the coaſt of Portugal, to revictual and re- 
fir their ſhips. On the ſeventeenth of September, 
captain Stayner diſcried the Spaniſh homeward- 
bound Weſt India fleet, conſiſting of eight large 
ſhips. Though Stayner had with him bur ſeven 
frigates, yet he immediately attacked the Spani- 
ards; and, though he could bring but three of his 
thips to act, he took two of the Spaniſh ſhips, 
junk and burnt three, and three eſcaped, according 
to the account ſent by the admirals to the govern- 
ment of England. In the admiral's ſhip, which they 
took, they tound an immenſe quantity of ſilver; 
and proper care being taken to prevent embezzle- 
ments, Montagu returned with the booty and 
part of the fleet to England, carrying with him the 
jon of the marquis de Badajox priſoner, his father, 
a Spaniſh Weſt India governor, his mother and 
ſiſter, being burnt to death in the engagement: 
bur himſelf was nobly treated and ſympathized 
with by Montagu. 5 
While the Engliſh nation was thus acquiring 
glory abroad, at home Cromwell continued to rule 
with deſpotic ſway : he had deprived Harriſon, 
Overton, Rich, Okey, and others, of their com- 
miſſions, becauſe they had great influence in the 
army, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed him from the time 
of his aſſuming the office of protector: on the 
other hand, conſcious of his own unpopularity, he 
endeavoured to engage the affeCtions of the prople 
by an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. The 
benches were filled with judges of incorruptible in- 
tegrity, who gave their deciſions without reſpect of 
perſons ; and he laid aſide his major-generals, who 
had now incurred the hatred and reſentment of 
the whole nation. And now thinking that he had 
eſtabliſhed his authority on a firm foundation, and 
that, in order to make it as laſting as it was ex- 
tenſive, it wanted nothing but the conſent of a 
national aſſembly ; he therefore convoked a parlia- 
ment: but as he had no great confidence in the 
good-will of the people, he employed every art to 
influence the electors, and to fill the houſe with his 
own creatures. By thoſe and many other arts and 
contrivances the protector ſecured an undiſputed 
majority, and fully imagined he ſhould now be 
able to accompliſh all his ambitious projects. 
Among the firſt acts paſſed by this obſequious 
parliament, which ſat down on the ſeventeenth of 
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September this year, was one © for renouncing 
and diſannulling the title of Charles Stuart unto 
the ſovereign dominions of the nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” This was the firſt a& of 
that nature wnich had the leaſt appearance of a 
parliamentary ſanction. An act was alſo paſſed 
for the ſecuring his highneſs the lord proteRor's 
perſon, and the continuance of the nation in 
ſecurity and peace.” This act was occaſioned by 
the diſcovery of a plot ſome time before, that had 
been entered into by the Fifth Monarchy men, or 
Anabaptiſts as ſome call them, among whom was 
major-general Harriſon, to depoſe Cromwell ; bur 
it was timely diſcovered by the vigilance of the 
protector's ſpies; as was alſo another conſpiracy 
formed this year againſt his life by one Miles San- 
dercome, a leveller. In a word the members of 
this parliament proceeded in every thing juſt as 
Cromwell would have them: they approved of 
the war with Spain, and granted large ſums of 
money for carrying it on; and, after they had ſat 
lome months, a formal motion was made by alder- 
man Pack, one of the city members, for advanc- 
ing Cromwell to the royal dignity : this propoſal 
occaſioned great diſorders, and threw the whole 
houſe into parties. The chief oppoſition proceed- 
ed from the major-generals, and ſuch officers as 
were attached to their intereſt, Lambert, Def- 
borough, and the other officers, made no ſcruple 
openly to declare, that if Cromwell accepted the 
crown, they would inſtantly reſign their commiſ- 
ſions, and would no longer have it in their power 
to ſerve him: bur, — all their op- 
poſition, the motion was approved by a great ma- 
jority in the houſe; and à bill was brought in 
and paſſed, on the fourth of April following, for 
that purpoſe. | 
Cromwell was undoubtedly deſirous of obtain- 
ing the crown; and it was more than probable 
that the motion for offering him the title of King, 
was made with his own knowlege, and carried 
through by the intereſt of his dependents in the 
houſe ; but he was — diſconcerted by the 
oppoſition of Lambert and the other officers. He 
dreaded a mutiny in the army, and indeed a ge- 
neral inſurrection throughout the whole kingdom; 
he therefore declined accepting the regal title, 
when it was firſt offered him by a committee of the 
houſe, and defired ſome time to conſider of jt. 
Hereupon another committee was appointed to 
reaſon with the protector, and overcome any 
ſcruples that might prevent bim from accepting 
this offer. The conference laſted for ſome weeks, 
all which was apparently done to gain time, in 
order to bring the army to approve of the de- 
ſign; which Oliver — he could not do, he, 
with great ſhew of humility, on the eighth of 
May, told the parliament, that he could not un- 


dertake the government with the title of King. 


This plainly implying, that he was willing to hold 
the reins of government with any other title, the 
houſe formally confirmed him in his dignity of 
Protector, and aſcertained his- authority by a ſo- 
lemn act, entitled, the Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice *,” Cromwell having obtained this ſanction 
of his authority, reſolved to conſeerate his title by a 
new auguration, which was performed on the 

rwenty- 
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twenty-ſixth of June, 1657, in Weſtminſter-hall, 
with the like pomp and magnificence as at a coro- 
nation. Then the parliament adjourned itſelf to the 
twentieth of January. After the adjournment the 
protector ſtripped Lambert of all his commiſſions, 
which he beſtowed on his own ſon-in-law, Fleet- 
wood ; but he {till indulged Lambert with a pen- 
ſion of two thouſand pounds a year, as a bribe for 
his quiet and peaceable behaviour. Being thus 
confirmed protector by the authority of his parlia- 
ment, and having fortified himſelf by alliances 
abroad, be began ro make it his next care, for the 
better eſtabliſhing his intereſt at home, to advance 
his neareſt friends and relations, and to match his 
children into the nobleſt families: his eldeſt ſon 
Richard Cromwell, he called out of the country, 
where he led a private life, to bring him acquaint- 
ed with a court, and to initiate him into the know- 
lege of public affairs. Soon after his arrival he pre- 
vailed on the univerſity of Oxford to elect him their 
chancellor, in which honour he was folemnly in- 
ſtalled at Whitehall. His ſecond fon Henry 
Cromwell, he made lord lieutenant of Ireland : 
his two younger daughters, Mary and Frances, he 
matched to the lord Falconbridge, and Mr. 
Robert Rich, grand-ſon to the then earl of War- 
wick; the nuptials of both being kept with 
great pomp and ſplendor, at Whitehall and Hamp- 
ton-court. 

According to the conditions of the late treaty 
between England and France, by which each 
power was to aſſiſt the other, if attacked by an 
enemy, the French court ſent this year to demand 


auxiliary forces from England, to aſſiſt it in its 


war with the Spaniards in Flanders; which requeſt 
was readily granted by the protector, and fix 
thouſand foot forthwith ordered to be lent over un- 
der the command of fir John Reynolds, an officer 
remarkable for his courage and other military ac- 
compliſnments, who had been ſome time com- 
miſſary-general of Ireland, under Ireton. The 
arriyal of theſe forces enabled the French to make 
themſelves maſters of two very important places in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, Montmedi and St. Ve- 
nant: and ſoon after of the ſtrong fort of Mar- 
dyke, which afforded them an eaſy paſſage to the 
conqueſt of Dunkirk, which followed not long 
after. The fort was by the French delivered into 
the hands of major-general Morgan and the Eng- 
Jiſh, who fortified it in ſuch a manner, that the 
Spaniards, ſenſible how much it imported to the 
preſervation of Dunkirk to recover this fort, made 
an attempt, with a very numerous body of forces, 
to take it by ſtorm, but were beaten off with 


great loſs. 


King Charles having reſided at Cologne ever ſince - 


he leſt France, now entered into a treaty with the 
court of Spain, by which he was allowed to reſide 
privately at Bruſſels, with.a penſion of fix thou- 
ſand livres a month, and half as much for his bro- 
ther, the duke of Gloceſter, who, atter his father's 
death, had been ſent ro Holland by order of the 
parliament ; beſides, the court of Spain engaged 


to furniſh Charles with fix thouſand men as ſoon } 
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as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of a good port in En 
land. This treaty being ratified, the king quitted 
Cologne, and repaired to the Low Countries at 
the ſame time that Leopoid reſigned that govern- 
ment to don John of Auſtria, natural ſon to Phil; 
IV. Lord Mulkerry, who commanded an Irith — 
giment in France, abandoned that ſervice at his 
majeſty's deſire, and joined the Spaniſh army; and 
four other regiments, conſiſting of Engliſh, Scots 
and Iriſh, followed their example. About this 
time there was a plot laid for an inſurrection in 
England, in favour of the king, and the marquis 
of Ormond came over to London to favour the 
deſign ; but Cromwell, having notice of it by his 
ſpies, publiſhed a proclamation for apprehending 
the conſpirators before they could form a body : 
the marquis narrowly eſcaped, but Dr. Hewir, fir 
Henry Slingſby, Mr. Mordaunt, and feyera} 
others were ſeized ; and the two former being tried 
by an high court of juſtice, were condemned and 
executed. 

During the whole of this year the Spaniards 
were greatly diſtreſſed by the remarkable good 
fortune of the Engliſh arms, eſpecially at ſea : for 
in the ſpring of this year, the gallant Blake, who 
had been for a long time cruizing in the Mediter- 
ranean, to intercept the Spaniſh plate-fleet, having 
received advice that it had got ſafe into the bay of 
Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe, he ſailed 
thither with his fleet, reſolved to give a good ac- 
count of them. On the twentieth of April he had 
an opportunity of obſerving the ſituation of the 
enemy, whom he found diſpoſed in a very formid- 
able poſture: the bay was defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle, well furniſhed with cannon, beſides ſeven 
forts in ſeveral parts of it, all united by a line of 
communication, and ſupplied with a good number 
of muſqueteers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spa- 
niſh admiral, had moored his ſmaller veſſels cloſe 
to the ſhore, and the larger galleons farther off, with 
their broadſides to the ſea. Blake was rather ani- 
mated than diſcouraged by this warlike appearance. 
Favoured by a briſk gale, which blew full into the 
bay, he inſtantly ruſhed in among the thickeſt of 
the enemy. After an obſtinate ſtruggle of four 
hours, the Spaniards yielded to the Engliſh valour, 
and quitted their ſhips, which were ſet on fire, 
and conſumed with all their treaſure, The greateſt 
danger ſtill remained to the Engliſh, They were 
expoled to the fire of the caſtle and forts, which 
muſt, in a ſhort time, have done them conſi- 
derable damage: but the wind ſhifting, fo as 
to blow from the ſhore, enabled them to weather 
the bay; where they left the Spaniards equally 
confounded at their own loſs, and the happy 
temerity of their undaunted victors. | 

This was the laſt and greateſt action of the 
illuſtrious Blake, for he died on ſhip-board on his 
return home: the protector, to ſhew his eſteem 
for his memory, gave him a pompous interment in 
Henry VII's chapel, at Weſtminſter. 

We cannot cloſe the hiſtory of this year with- 
out taking notice of the memorable trial of one 
James Naylor, the great champion and ringleader 


— 


* 


of one hundred thouſand pounds a year, a million a year for 
the fleet and army, and three hundred tnouſand pounds for the 
civil government; beſides what ſums ſhould be occaſionally 
raiſed by the parliament : and he was allowed to appoin: an- 
other houſe, the members of which ſhould enjoy their ſeats 
during life, and exerciſe fome functions of the former houſe of 


peers, But he relinquiſhed the authority, which he had for- 
merly claimed, of enacting laws with the conſent of the coun- 
eil; and he engaged, that no member of either houſe ſhoul.l 
be excluded without the conſent of that houſe, to which they 
belonged. In other reſpects the Humble Petition was the ſame - 


with the Jaſtroment of Government. 
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of the ſc called Quakers“, who, having ſpread his 
doctrine, and gained many proſelytes to it, in di- 
vers parts of the nation, was more eſpecially taken 
notice of at Briſtol, and was from thence brought 
up to London, attended by ſeveral men and women 
or his opinion, who all the way they came (the 
women elpecially) are ſaid to have ſung hoſannahs 
to him, and to have ulcd the ſame expreſſions to- 
wards him as anciently the people of the Jews did 
to our Saviour, when he rode triumphant into Je- 
ruſalem. The parliament took it upon them to 
judge him themlelves, before whom being con- 
vened, he was accuſed of blaſphemy, for aſſuming 
to himſelf divine honours, and ſuch attributes as 
were due to Chriſt only; and tho? he uſed many 
cunning ſophiſms and evaſions to clear himſelt, 
ſuch as argued him not altogether ignorant of 
human letters, he was nevercheleſs ſentenced by 
the houle to be firſt publicly whipped, pilloried, 
and itigmatized as a blaiphemer; then to be re- 
conveyed to Briftol, there to be allo whipped ; 
laitly, to be brought back to London, to remain in 
Bridewell during plealure ; which ſentence was 
punctually inflicted on him. | . 

The parliament met again zccording to the ad- 
journment on the twentieth of January, 1658. This 
femon, which differed from the other as much as 
one diſtinct parliament could poſſibly have done 
trom another, gave more diſturbance to Cromwell's 
ambition and ſafety, than he, with all his policy 
and foreſight, was aware of. 

In the firlt place, the admiſſion of thoſe mem- 
bers who had been excluded the houle of com- 
mons the laſt ſeſſion, and who now returned to 
their ſeats in conſequence of the following article 
in the Humble Petition, „that the perſons who 
are legally choſen, by a free election of the people, 
to ſerve in parliament, may not be excluded from 
doing their duties, but by the conſent of the houſe 
whereof they are members.” Cromwell would 
gladly have eluded this article if he could; hut 
there was ho poſſibility for him to do it without 
coming to extremities with the nation. The next 
thing which proved prejudicial to his high towering 
views of arbitrary power, was the erecting of a 
new aiſembly; intended, in imitation of the monar- 
chical conſtitution, to aniwer to the houle of 
peers; but it was not thought proper to give it 
that name, but to diſtinguiſh it only by the title 
of the Other Houfe : ir conſiſted partly of ſuch 
whom the protector ptincipally rched upon, in 
the army and other departments, many of whom 
were picked out of the houte of commons, to be 
called (by his writ of ſummons) to the Other 
Houſe ; partly of the late excluded commonwealth- 
men, and ſuch alſo of the army whom he thought 
hereby to win over to his party; and about half a 
fcore of the old nobility were nominated, but re- 
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fuſed to attend. Now in this contrivance, what- 
ever his expectations might be, Cromwell found 
himſelf wretchedly diſappointed, fince by the com- 
ing in of great numbers of the lately excluded 
members, and the tranſlation of ſeveral of his 
warmeſt friends among the commons into the Other 
Houte, his interelt was greatly weakened; and fir Ar- 
thur Haſelrig, and the reſt of the ſtaunch repub- 
licans, diſdaining to accept of Cromwell's offered 
baronage, took their places among the commons, 
in order by their preſence to ſtrengthen their own 
party, by which means the republican faftion grew 
ſo powerful, that an undiſputed majority appeared 
againſt the protector, and the commons refuſed to 
acknowlege the authority of his Other Houſe; 
which had been ſummoned : even the legality of 
the Humble Petition and Advice was queſtioned, 
as being enacted by a parliament which was de- 
prived of its liberty by a great number of its mem- 
bers having been excluded by military force, for 
not agreeing to take the oath cf recognition. 
Cromwell; apprehenſive of ſome ſecret com- 
bination between the parliament and the male- 
contents of the army, determined once more to 
try a ſtrain of authority, and therefore acquainted the 
commons, that he expected they ſhould pay the 
tame regard to the Other Houſe, and give it the 
lame appellation as had been given to any former 
houſe of peers in England. But the commons, 
inſtigated by Lambert and Haſelrig within doors, 
and Harriſon and the fifth-monarchy-men without, 
paid no regard to his threats or his authority, but 
again reſumed their ſtrictures upon the late Hum- 
bie Petition and Advice. Hereupon Cromwell 
determined to allow them no leifure for carrying 
their ſchemes into execution, and therefore, with- 
out conſulting any one, on the fourth of Fe- 
bruary flung himfcit into a mean coach, and going 
to the houle lent for the commons into the Painted 
Chamber; where, atter reproaching them' with 
their factious ſpirit, and charging them with be- 


ing privy to conſpiracies againft his authority, and 
in favour of „the king of Scots (as he affected to 
call Charles); ſince ſuch (ſaid he) is your purpoſe, 


and ſuch are your proceedings, I think it high time 
to put an end to your fitting: I therefore declare 
this parliament diſſolyed: and God be judge be- 
tween me and you.” © Amen,” replied the mem- 
bers, with no leis vehemence than the protector. 
Thus was Cromwell driven from one inconvenience 


to another; from the inconvenience of a parlia- 


ment that croſſed him, to the inconvenience of no 


| parliament at all, whereby he found himſelf 


equally ſtraitened for want of thoſe ſupplies of 
money which he expected. Soon after the diffolu. 
tion of the parliament, he caſhiered ſeveral officer 

of the army whom he thought not ſufficiently de 
voted to his purpoſe. Reynolds, the protector', 


— 


* Among the various ſects produced in the laſt twelve yea. s 
of civil diſcord and anarchy, oneof the molt remarkable was that 
of the quakers, which was founded by George Fox, fon of a wea- 
ver, at Drayton, in Lancaſhire, This enthuſiaſt was bound ap- 
prentice io a ſhce-maker ; but having a turn to ſpiritual contem- 
plations, he quitted his mechanical profeſſion, and ſtrojled about 
the country in a leathern doublet, that he might not be inter- 
rupted in his ſublime meditations. He wandered in woods, 
lodged in hollow trees, and read the Bible without ceaſing, : at 
lengtn he believed himſelf inſpired, and began to diſregard the 
ſcripture as a dead letter. He now aſſumed the character of an 
apoltle, returned to the world, and exerted h1- talents in make- 
ing proſelytes. The fanatics of theſe times aſſiſted his en ga- 
vours with extraordinary ſucceſs. He and tis diſciples were 
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ſeized with ſuch violent tranſports of en:kutiaſma as throw them | 


110 


into contortions and univerſal trepidation, from whence they 
acquired the name of Quakers, Their peculiarities in man- 
ners and doctrine are too well known to need any deſcription. 
They were ſeverely perſecuted, confined in priſons and mad- 
houſes, reviled, ſcourged, and ſet in the pillory ; but they 
ſuffered with ſuch patience and equanimity, as excited the ad- 
miration of mankind, They rencunced all rites and ceremc- 


nies of religion, and pretznded to be directed by the illumination 


of the Spirit. One of this ſect periſhed by attempting to fait 
iorty days as Chriſt ſaſted in the wilderneſs, A female quakec 
appeared naked in the church before Cromwell, the protector, 
ſaying ſhe was moved by the Spirit to appear as a ſign to the 
people. A good number believing that the renovation of all 
things had commenced, threw away their cloaths as ſuper- 
laities, 


7 M ambaſſador 
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ambaſſador and general in France, being unfortu- 
nately drowned in the ſpring of this year, in his 
paſſage to England, was ſucceeded in command by 
Lockhart, a native of Scotland, who reſided as am- 
baſſador at Paris“. | | 
The king about this time received a petition 
ſigned by leveral independents, quakers, and ana- 
baptiſts, profeſſing their deteſtation of Cromwell, and 
offering to riſque their lives and fortunes in his 
majeſty's ſervice, provided he would allent to 
| ſome propoſitions joined to the addreſs. In theſe 
they demanded that he ſhould reſtore the long 
parliament, confirm the conceſſions which his 
father had made in the treaty of Newport, and 
allow every man to worſhip God in his own way. 
Charles, who did not reliſh their demands, and 
had no great opinion of their intereſt, returned a 


general anſwer, importing he was not of a humour | 


to perſecute any perſon on account of his religion; 
and that thoſe who were diſpoſed to ferve him ef- 
fectually, might always depend upon his favour. 
On the third of June, th's year, marſhal Tu- 
renne, who commanded the French army, under- 
cook the ſiege of Dunkirk, which was but indiffe- 
rently provided for defence. Don John of Auitria, 
governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, drew toge- 
ther all his troops, and amongſt the reſt the Briuſh 
and Iriſh under the duke of York, to relieve it. 
The Engliſh under Lockhart were full ſix thouſand 
at the ſiege, and lay with a brigade of French horſe 
on the Mardyke ſide, as marſhal Turenne did on 
the Nieuport fide, a communication being kept 
up between the two bodies. After the ſiege had 
continued about twelve days, intelligence came 
that don John and the Spaniſh generals were at 
hand to relieve it: upon which it was reſolved to 
fight the enemy, and to unite both armies upon 
the Nieuport fide; In the mean while the marquis 
de Leyda, who commanded in the place, made 
two delperate ſallies, one upon the French and an- 
other upon the Engliſh quarter, but was repulſed 
in both; and Turenne acknowleged that the 
Englith performed wonders on this occalion. The 
junction of the two armies being formed, though 
Lockhart was very ill of the ſtone, yet he appeared 
at the head of the Engliſh, who, with the French 
horſe, formed the left of the army. The Spaniards 
likewite were in two bodies; their left wing was 
commanded by the prince of Conde, and their 
right by don - John, the duke of York, and the 
marquis of Caracene : each army conſiſted of 
about eighteen thouſand, but the diſpute lay be- 
tween the Engliſh under Lockhart, and the old 
Spaniſh infantry under don John. Lockhart drew 
up the-men, and formed the attack with the Eng- 
liſh upon the flank of the Spaniards, whom he de- 
feated after a very deſperate engagement, in which 
only two officers of his own regiment eſcaped bring 
killed or wounded: it is certain that the glory of 
the day was chicfly owing to the Engliſh, who, not 
content with routing the right wing of the Spa- 
niards, fell upon their left wing, which had put 
Turenne into ſome diſorder. About two thuuſand 
of the Spaniards were killed and taken priſoners, 
with the loſs of about two hundred of the Engliſh 
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under Lockhart, beſides great numbers who were 
wounded. The dukes of York and Gloceſter were 
preſent in this battle, and ſhewed great perſo- 
nal courage, but the Engliſh in the Spaniſh army 
were far from behaving ſo well as thoſe in the 


French. The defeat of the Spaniards put an end 


to their hopes of ſaving Dunkirk. The marquis 
de Leyda, finding his condition deſperate, made à 
ſally with all the forces he could collect, but was 
repulſed with loſs, and received a wound, of which 
he died in a few days after. On the twenty- fifth of 
June Dunkirk ſurrendered, and immediately, ac- 
cording to treaty, was given up to Lockhart, who 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the lord- pro- 


tector of England. Cromwell placed a ſtrong gar- 


riſon in this important fortreſs, and made Lock- 
hart governor of it. . 
While the diſpoſitions were making for the ſiege 


of Dunkirk, the French monarch, Lewis XIV. en- 


deavoured to cultivate the friendſhip of the pro- 
tector by every mark of eſteem and regard. Lord 
Falconbridge, Cromwell's ſon- in-l w, was ſent 
over to Lewis, then in the camp before Dunkirk, 
and was received with the ſame reſpect which is 
ufually ſhown by the French court toforeign princes, 

Mazarine diſpatched ro London his nephew 
Mancini, along with the duke of Crequi; and ex- 
preſſed his ſorrow, that, on account of the multi- 
plicity of public affairs, he could not enjoy the 
pleaſure which he had ſo long defired, of paying 
his compliments, in perſon, to the greateſt man in 
the world. It appears, however, from good au- 
thority, that theſe were not the real ſentiments of 
the cardinal, who uſed to ſay of Cromwell, that he 
was no better than a fortunate madman . 

But all the homage paid to his perſon and autho- 
rity, and all the ſucceſſes which attended his ar- 
my, were not able to preſerve him from the poig- 
nant cares which now preyed upon his mind. Op- 
preſſed with the burden of public affairs, perperu- 
ally apprehending ſome fatal accident in his preca- 
rious government, and under continual dread of be- 
ing aſſaſſinated by the hands of fanatical or inter- 
eſted perſons, he felt ſuch a perturbation of ſpiric 
as left him not a moment's eaſe. He wore deten- 
live armour under his cloaths, always kept a load- 
ed piſtol in his pocket, and never lay twice in one 
room. It is ſaid that the death of his favourite 
daughter, Mrs Claypole, with that of Mr. Rich, his 
ſon-in-law, and his old friend the earl of Warwick, 
ſhortened the days of the tyrant: be this as it may, 
we know that about the middle of Augult this year, 
he was ſeized with the gout, which confined him 
for ſome days, and ſhifted from his foot into his 
body; and about the twenty-fourth of Auguſt ic 


appeared he had a tertian ague, upon which, by 


the advice of the phyſicians, he removed from 
Hampton-court to Whitehall. It is incredible into 
what phrenzies of praying, faſting, revelation, and 
the like, the preachers and retainers about Crom- 
well's perſon fell during his illneſs : his own ima- 
gination, indeed, ſeems to have been lo tranſport- 
cd with enthuſiaſtic ravings, that, inſenſible of his 
danger, he affirmed “that God had reſerved him 
to greater attempts than ever he had yet underta- 


Cclonel Saxby, who was a priſoner in the Tower, up- 
on ſome deſign againſt Cromwell, on republican principles, 
died about this time, and his death was not without ſuſpicion 


of poiſon. He was, a conſtant enemy to the late king and all | private trooper to the command of a regiment. 


the royal line, and ſuppoſed to have ated the horrid murder 

upon him, by cutting off his head, or aſſiſting therein, diſguiſed 

with a vizor ; for upon that action he was promoted from 3 

+ Hume. 
ken, 
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his prayers, © Lord, we beg not for his recovery, 
for that thou haſt already granted and aſſured ys of, 
but for his ſpeedy recovery.” Nay even Thurloe, 
his ſecretary, has the following expreſſion in his 
diſpatch to Henry Cromwell, then in Ireland, & that 
which is ſome ground of hope, is, that the Lord, 
as on ſome former occaſions, hath given to himſelf 
(Oliver) a particular affurance that he ſhall yer live 
to carry on the work he hath put into his hands.” 
After this frantic ſtuff coming from the pen of fo 
great a man as Thurloe, we cannot wonder at any 
thing done or ſaid by the preachers and divines of 
Cromwell's court; as to himlclt, 1 am inclinable 
to think, with other writers, that in this affair he 
only acted the hypocrite, as he mult know that he 
hazarded nothing by his prediction of his recovery; 
for if he did not ſurvive, the rumour of his reco- 
very, winch began now to be diffuſed through the 
whole kingdom, would keep the minds of men in 
ſuipence., and prevent his enemies from coming to 
any certain relolutions; on the other hand, if he 
ſhould rccover, it would add new credit to his go- 
vernment, and the bulk of the people would actu— 
ally have believed him to be a prophet. | 
On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt all the ſymptoms 
began to wear a mortal aſpect, and the phyſicians 
declared he could not with{tand the next fit with 
which he was threatened : the council was no ſooner 
informed of this circumſtance, than they immedi- 


ately ſent a deputation to know his will with regard | 


to his ſucceſſor. He was now become delirious, 
and altogether incapable of expreſſing his inten- 
tion: they asked him if he did not mean that his 


eldeſt ſon Richard ſhould fucceed him in the go- 


vernment? A ſimple affirmative was all he was able 
to utter. Soon after, viz. on the third of Septem- 
ber, he expired, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
amidſt a ſtorm, ſo dreadful all over Europe, that it 


ſeemed to threaten the wreck of nature, after liv | 


ing fifty-nine years. The day on which he died was 
likewile much taken notice of, it being the anni- 
verſary of his mott glorious fucceſſes at Dunbar and 
Worceſter. | | 
Hiſtorians are not more particular in their ac- 
counts of the minute actions of any great man than 
thoſe of Oliver, and perhaps never man command- 
ed ſo particular an attention to all his words and 
ways, deeply politic as he was in all he ſaid and 
did, We {hall endeavour to preicrve the middle 
path between uninſtructive brevity and tedious pro- 


lixity, in what we have to ſay of this glorious 


uſurper. 


Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, of a 


good family of Welſh extraction, their name be- 
ing originally Williams ; but one of his anceſtors 
marrying the ſiſter of the famous Thomas Crom- 
well, earl of Elliex, in the reign of Henry VIII. a 
fon by that marriage took that name, and tranſ- 
mitted it to his poſterity. Oliver made no figure 
in the world before the breaking out of the civil 
war. We have ſeen by what ſteps and incidents 
he mounted afterwards to power, which he could 
not have done, unleſs he had been endowed with a 
moſt extraordinary genius and capacity to diſcern 
the favourable incidents as they happened, and 
dextercully convert them to his own advantage 
aud with a courage and perſeverance in the proſe- 
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ken, and that he was aſſured he ſhould not die of | 


this ſickneis.“ Goodwin, one of his favourite | 
chaplains, had the following expreſſion in one of | 


| 
| 
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cution of his meaſures which no danger could ap- 
pal, no difficulties weary out. After he roſe to ſo- 
vereignty, under the name of protector, though 
his government was arbitrary, and ſupported only by 
military force, he did many things worthy of praiſe: 
he encouraged trade and commerce, maintained 
the honour of the nation, and in many inſtances 
| ſhewed himſelf a magnanimous and intelligent go- 
vernor. The Engliſh nation certainly never made 
a greater figure abroad fince the days of Eliza- 
beth, than it did under Cromwell, 7 
Cromwell was in his diſpoſition moroſe ; he was 
ſober, temperate, parſimonious, though not greedy of 
another's poſſeſſions ; he was diligent and punctual 
in all public affairs. By his dexterous management 
he kept well with all ſects; he did not perſecute 
thoſe of the Romiſh communion, nor thoſe of the 
church of England ; he had chaplains of all par- 
ties; he was an enthuſiaſt with the fanatics, whom 
he had cheated, ſubdued, and no longer feared ; 
and would laugh at theſe with the deiſts, placing 
confidence only in the independents, who could 
not ſubſiſt but through him. By this conduct he 
preſerved to the laſt an authority which had been 
cemented with blood, and ſupported by fraud and 
artifice. Upon the whole, his greateſt enemies allow, 


| that had he not employed his great parts to evil 


ends, and by the molt impious and traitorous prac- 
tices uſurped the government which did not belong 
to him, he might have filled the firſt poſts in it with 
dignity and reputation to himſelf, and advantage to 
his country. x | 
Cromwell was married to Elizabeth, daughter to 
fir James Bourchier, by whom he had two ſons, 
Richard, who ſucceeded him, and Henry, lord- 
lieutrnant of Ireland; and four daughters, viz. 
Bridget, married to licutenant-general Ireton, Eli- 
zabeth, to John Claypole, of Northamptonſhire, 
eſq. Mary, to the lord viſcount Falconbridge 
and Frances, to the honourable Robert Rich ; all 
of them ladies of incomparable accompliſhments. 
Cromwell had a moſt pompous funeral beſtowed 
upon him, and his body was in all appearance in- 
terred in Weitminiter abbey : but ſome ſay it was 
wrapped in lead, and funk below-bridge in the ri- 
ver Thames; and others affirm it to have been bu- 
ried in Naleby field. . . 
Notwithſtanding the jarting intereſts which pre- 
vailed at this time, Richard, Cromwell's eldeſt 
ſon, was, immediately on the death of his father, 
proclaimed protector in London. Far from meet- 
ing with any oppoſition, the whole nation ſeemed 
to acknowlege his authority: Fleetwood and Deſ- 
borough, though ſecretly diſcontented with the 
preference that had been ſhewn to Richard, as well 
as to his father, in the government, made the moſt 


——_ 


abject profeſſions of duty to the new protector: 


Henry Cromwell, Richard's brother, who govern- 
ed Ireland with great ability, ſecured him the obe- 
dience of that kingdom : general George Monk, 
who was, with the army under his command, ab- 


ſolute maſter in Scotland, being greatly attached 


to his family, immediately proclaimed him in that 
kingdom : the army, the navy, recognized his 
title: above ninety addreſſes were ſent up from 
different counties and corporations, felicitating him 
on his ſucceſſion : foreign minilters vied with each 
other in the uſual compliments, and treated him 
with the ſame reſpect as they had done his father. 


| But we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſce that all this 


compliance 
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compliance; eſpecially on the part of the Engliſh, 
was no better than a deceitful calm, which ſuited 
the views of all parties, as a breathing time for 


concerting their own ends. No one perſon could 
have been found more unexceptionable for this pur- 

ole than Richard was ; who, not having the ta- 

nts of his father, could not have the ſame fortune; 
his ſceptre was not ſupported by the ſword j and as 
he wanted the reſolution and diſſimulation of Oli- 
ver, he knew not either how to make himſelf fear- 
ed by the army, nor how to manage the different 
ſects and parties which divided the nation. 

Richard ſoon found himſelf treated with con- 
tempt, and even inſolence, by his father's council, 
and therefore thought to ſecure his authority by 
convoking a parliament, which ſat on the twenty- 
ſeventh of January, 1659; It conſiſted; like the 
former, of two houſes, one of which was formed 
of the principal officers, repreſenting the peers, 
and the other of deputies from the counties of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, repreſenting the 
three kingdoms; and although there were a great 
many republicans in the houſe of commons, who 
held. long debates about the Other Houle, and 
other points in the Humble Petition and Advice ; 
yet Richard's friends at laſt prevailed, and he was 
recognized protector by the parliament. Bur, be- 
fore it met, ſeveral cabals had been ſet on foot by 
diſcontented perſons againſt his government. His 
uncle Deſborough was a republican, and his bro- 
ther Fleetwood a violent fanatic preſbyterian ; con- 
ſequently both averſe to the government of a ſingle 
perſon. Fleetwood was the 1dol of the army, whom 
Richard had diſobliged by the promoting ſome of- 
ficers they diſliked : Lambert and Ludlow, with 
many other officers whom Oliver had laid aſide, 
came forth from their retreats, and joined the 
council againſt the new protector. Some of theſe, 
under a ſhew of friendſhip, adviſed him to call up 
to London as many officers as could be ſpared from 
the regiments quartered in different parts of the 
country, for the better ſupporting him in his au— 
thority, if the parliament ſhould not prove favour- 
able to him. 

Richard fell into the ſnare, never ſuſpeRing that 
it was deſigned only to ſtrengthen the combination 
againſt him, and ordered all the officers that could 
be ſpared to repair to London. Theſe conſtituted 
a numerous aſſembly, which met frequently at 
Fleetwood's houſe, and becauſe he dwelt in Wal- 
lingford-houſe, the party were known by the name 
of the Wallingford-cabal. As ſoon as they were 


all aſſembled, they aſſumed the name of the Great 


Council of the Army; and being actuated by 
Fleetwood, Deſborough, and their aſſociates, they 
-preſented a petition to the protector, demanding 
i that no member of the army ſhould be ſubject to 
the civil magiſtrate; and that the officers ſhould 
enjoy the privilege of chuſing their own general.” 
Richard, ſhocked at their preſumption, and per 
ceiving that their deſign was to make themſelves 
independent of him, rejected their peiition, and 
even threatened to diſmiſs them from the ſervice, 
ſhould they make ſuch extravagant propoſals for 


the future. Had this firmneſs been followed by a 


proper ſpirit, it- might have pur an end to all the 
intrigues of the cabal; but it went no farther than 
words, and rather encouraged than daunted the 
petitioners, who preſented a remonſtrance to the 
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parliament, demanding that Fleetwood ſhould be 
appointed general of the army. | 

The commons, dreading their deſigns, paſſed a 
vote, that there ſhould be no aſſembly or general 
council of officers without the protector's conſent 
or by his authority ; and that no perſon ſhould be 
permitted to exerciſe an employment in the arm 
until after he ſhould have taken an oath that he 
would not interrupt the deliberations of the com. 
mons. This mealure immediately brought mat. 
ters to a criſis. I he officers, conſcious of their 
own power, reſolved to compel Richard to part 
with this parliament, ſo unfavourable to their 
views. They brought up their forces to White. 
hall, ſeized all the avenues, and Defborough, a 
man of a rough and clowniſh diſpoſition, attended 
by a ſtrong guard; demanded an audience of the 
protector, and required him, in the name of all the 
officers, to diſſolve the parliament. Richard at fir{} 
refuſed ; but upon Deſborough's threatening him 
that they were reſolved to obtain their requeſt by 
ſome means or other, he complicd ; and the parli- 
ament having adjourned for three days, he publiſh- 
ed a proclamation, on the twenty-ſecond ot April, 
1659, declaring them diſſolved. By this act tie 
protector was conſidered by every one as effectualiy 
depoſed, 

The council of officers having thus aſſumed the 
ſupreme authority, began to conlider what orm of 
government they ſhould eſtabliſn; and, after much 
debate, it was reſolved to retain the appearance of 
civil authority, and to reſtore the long parliament, 
which, baving broughtCharles I. to the block; had 


been ſo diſgracefully diſmiſſed by Oliver Cromwell, 


in 1658. This parliament, which was entirely at 
the devotion of the army, met on the eighth of 
May in the houſe (having choſen Lenthall their old 
ſpeaker) to the number of forty- two; and the prel- 
byterian members who had been excluded, at- 
tempted to re-aſſume their ſeats; but they would 
not admit of fuch troubleſome aſſociates, and the 
army ſupported them in their renunciation of thoſe 
members. This aſſembly was ſo hated for their 
former tyranny, that the people in general could not 
forbear deriding them under the denomination of 
the Rump, in alluſion to their being the moſt in- 
conſiderable and ignoble part of the parliament. 
One of the firſt public acts of this parliament, 
was to ſummon all their members together who 
were at a diſtance from London, and to publiſh a 
declaration concerning their meeting, and of their 
intentions to proceed in the government, without 
a fingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of peers. 
They next choſe a committee of ſafety (to which 
all officers, ſoldiers, and miniſters of juſtice, were 
to give due obedience), conſiſting of Fleetwood, 
Haſelrig, Vane, Ludlow, Sydenham, Salaway, 


and Jones, members of the houſe; to thoſe were 


added Lambert, Deſborough, and Berry, who were 
not of the houſe; and Scor, another member : 
and the time of their continuance was to be tor 
hve days, that 1s, till they could agree upon a coun- 

cil of ſtate. | 
Richard Cromwell ſtill remained at Whitehall, 
and many of the Wallingford-houle officers con- 
tinued to tamper with him. This came to the ears 
of the chief republicans; upon which the lord 
chief-juſtice St. John and ſir Gilbert Pickering 
were ordered by the houſe of commons to repar 
| to 
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to him, to require him to ſign a formal abdication 
of the government. Had Richard poſſeſſed one 
ſpark ot ſpirit, he had ſtill a fine game to play: 
the Daniſh ambaſſador, Petrum, offered him any 
terms if he would declare for Charles, and to bind 
himſelf and his matter to make them good, Ri- 
chard, it is true, had at this time little or no in- 
uence in the public councils : but there ſtill was 
a party in the army who would have been ready, 
under the ſanction of his name, to have declared 
againſt the parliament : even Fleetwood and Sy- 
degham, two of the council of ſtate, with ſeveral 
other members, refuſed to take the oath preſcribed 
by the parliament againſt the government of a 
ſingle perſon; and a vote of the houſe paſſed for 
diſpenſing with their taking it. Several warm 
ſpeeches had been made in the houſe in his favour, 
and great oppolition was made to the promotion 
of all officers who were known to be enemies to 
the Cromwell family, or the government of a 
ſingle perſon. Richard, however, ſigned his ab- 
dication, gave in a liſt of his debts, and ſent a very 
dutiful letter to the parliament, expreſſing his deſire 
tolive quietly under their allegiance and protection. 

Thus fell ſuddenly from the pinnacle of fortune, 
but, by rare felicity, without any hurt or injury, 
the family of the Cromwells. Richard continued 
to enjoy an eſtate, which was very ſmall, and 
loaded: too with a large debt, which he had con- 
tracted fer the funeral of his father. After the Re- 
ſtoration, though he eſcaped with impunity, he 
choſe to retire to the continent, till the ſpirit of 
party faction ſhould in ſome meaſure be abated. 
Some time atter he returned to England, where he 
lived to 1 great old age, not dying till towards the 
latter end of queen Anne's reign“. 

There being a great number of republicans in 
the army and among the inferior officers, and both 
Fleetwood and Lambert having been diſappointed 
in their expectation of ſucceeding Oliver, will ac- 
count for the ſtrong and early combination againſt 
Richard. Lambert was ambitious of being a ſe- 
cond Cromwell, but as he could not compaſs his 
end whilſt Fleetwood was general, he complied 
with the reſt in reſtoring the rump-parliament, in 
hopes that he ſhould be able to manage Fleetwood 
as Cromwell had managed Fairfax. But to follow 
the parliament in their proceedings, | 

Upon the reſignation of Richard Cromwell, they 
proceeded to appoint Fleetwood commander in 
chief; they ordered that all commiſſions ſhould be 
ſigned by the ſpeaker of the houſe; they voted that 
Ireland ſhould be governed by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed in parliament, and recalled Henry Crom- 
well to London. He obeyed the order with a 
good grace, though he might have given them 
abundance of trouble, for he had a great influence 
among the troops in that kingdom, and was be- 
loved by the people for his mild and upright ad- 
miniſtration. The parliament dreading the power 
of the ſuperior officers, whom they knew were 
averſe to their government, began to new-model 
the army; the committee for examining commiſ- 
ſionerscaſhiered many officers whom they ſuſpected, 
and filled their places with others in whom they 
could confide: they would have practiſed the ſame 
method with the troops under Monk, but he was 
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wrote letters to the parliament, complaining of 


their deſign to ſap his authority, and hinting that 
it would not be for their intereſt to drive him to 
extremities, They did not think it prudent to 
quarrel with an officer of his ability, at the head of 
twelve thouſand veterans, ſupported by the whole 
Scottiſh nation; and therefore they recalled the 
commiſſion they had granted. They continued the 
tax of thirty-five thouſand pounds a month, which 
had been impoſed by the parliament during Oliver's 
proteCtorſhip ; they appointed commiſſioners for 
the civil governtnent of Ircland, and beſtowed the 
chief command of the forces of that kingdom upon 
Edmund Ludlow, an experienced officer and a 
rigid republican. 

We purpoſely omit many particulars of theſe 
tranſactions, and others in the Journals of the 
parliament, as their conſtituting a council of ſtate 
tor the more immediate executive power of the 
commonwealth, the nomination of judges, com- 
miſſioners of the great-ſeal, and commiſſioners of 
the navy, and colonel Henry Cromwell's letter to 
the parliament when he ſubmitted to its authority, 
as not very eſſentially pertinent to this hiſtory, 

Fleetwood and his friends were troubled at the 
reſtriction of his commiſſion, yet he diſſembled his 
paſſion, and yielded to neceſſity, till a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture might give him opportunity 
to enlarge his power; however, both he, Deſbo- 
rough, Lambert, and many of them, were diſſa- 
tisfied with the way of receiving their commiſ- 
ſions from the hands of the weaker, and would 
have remonſtrated againſt it; but by enquiring 
into the temper of the inferior officers, they found 
them well enough affected towards it, and therefore 
did not proceed againſt it for that time: and Fleet- 
wood himſelf, to diſſemble his acquieſcence with 
great ſubmiſſion and proteſtation of obedience to 
the parliament, received his commiſſion in the 
houſe, from the hands of the ſpeaker, as did all 
the reſt of the officers in and about London, who 
had commands in the army. 

The parliament, however, had not fat long be- 
fore differences began to ariſe, as uſual, berween 
them and the principal officers of the military. 
The parliament meditated no leſs than to bring the 
army under abſolute ſubjection to their authority, 
while the commanders, aware of their deſign, bent 
their whole ſtudy to preſerve their poſts and influ- 
ence over the inferior officers and foldiery. 

But before this animoſity aroſe to any height, 
they had information of divers plots forming by the 
royaliſts, in different parts of the kingdom, with 
whom the preſbyterians from this time ſeem to have 
joined, in hopes of freeing themſelves from the re- 
ſtraints the independents kept them under. The 
deſigns of the king's party were, however, fruſ- 
trated by means of the timely intelligence Thurloe, 
the ſecretary of ſtate, had from Richard Willes, 
who, being in great confidence with the king and 
his little court, was entruſted by them with all 
their cabinet-ſecrets. This man had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be bribed by Oliver, and continually be- 
trayed all the reſolves of Charles and his friends. 
The only riſing of any conſequence was in Che- 
ſhire, where fir George Booth having got together 
about five hundred men, ſeized the city of Cheſ- 
ter, and publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the parlia. 
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ment. In the mean time his majeſty removed from 
Bruſſels to Calais, to be ready if any fortunate 
event ſhould invite him over; and the duke of 
York joined him from Breda. Colenel Ireland at 
the ſame time declared for the king at Liverpool; 
and Mr. Brooks, one cf the members of the long 
parliament, willing to expiate his former miſtakes, 
cordially joined with them for the freedom of his 
country. 

The parliament, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
cauſed all the horſes in and about London to be 
ſeized, and all the avenues to the city to be guard- 
ed, and ſeveral detachments of horſe and foot to 
be placed in the roads from the weſt and nor th- 
weſt parts of the kingdom. Lambert was ſent, 
about the beginning of Auguſt, with a brigade, 
againſt ſir George Booth and his party: the lord 
Mordaunt, who was ſuſpected of being a principal 
agent for the king, was ſummoned, on great pe- 
nalty, to appear; and Brooks and ſome other mem- 
bers of the houſe, whom they ſuſpected to be en- 
gaged in the royal cauſe, were, on the penalty of 
one hundred pounds each, required to attend the 
ſervice of the houſe. The parliament next ſent to 
Dunkirk for three regiments, to ſtrengthen the ar- 
my; and colonel Zanchy brought out of Ireland 
his regiment of horſe and Axtell's regiment of foor, 
which landing in Angleſey, marched to join Lam- 
bert, who, at his leaving London, had not above 
fifteen hundred men with him, but by the con- 
junction of theſe and other troops, on his march, 
increaſed to about five thouſand. Sir George Booth 
had not above half that number ; and thoſe he had 
were without any order or diſcipline, moſt of them 
being noblemen and gentlemen of quality, aſpirin 


every one to command, whilſt nobody obeyed. 


Sir George Booth having intelligence of Lambert's 
drawing near to him, thought to have got a day's 
march before him into Lancaſhire, to have increal- 
ed his numbers; and to gain time, he and fir 
Thomas Middleton ſent a trumpeter with two mi- 
niſters, to ſhew the ground of their raiſing an ar-. 
my, and deſired a treaty to fave the effuſion of 
blood, to which Lambert agreed, on condition 
they would firſt lay down their arms, and ſurrender 
to him the garriſons in their power. To this there 
was no reply; but ſome of Lambert's men preſſed 
ſo hard upon Booth, that, at a bridge near North- 
wich, a ſharp encounter enſued between the forces 
of each party : the royaliſts defended the pals very 
courageouſly, till they were overpowered by num- 
bers.. Captain Morris, a gallant loyal gentleman, 
was killed, and ſome few others of Booth's party ; 
of Lambert's very few fell, and thoſe of no great 
note. All the vanquiſhed diſperſed themſelves : 
fir George Booth and fir Thomas Middleton made 
their eſcape; the lord Kilmurry, Mr. Brooks, ma- 
jor-general Egerton, fir William O' Neil, and 
others, were taken priſoners, and all'the garriſons 
immediately ſubmitted to Lambert. Sir George 
Booth was, however, ſoon after ſeized at Newport 
Pagnel, and conveyed to the Tower of London. 
A the mean time Dr. Nicholas Monk, an emi- 
nent divine, brother to the general, and a moſt 
zealous friend to the royal family, came over from 
Holland to London, in his way to Scotland, where 
he was ſent to ſee if he could engage his brother to 
promote his majeſty's cauſe, and was directed to re- 
ceive farther inſtructions from fir John Grenville. 
He firſt applied to Mr. Clarges, brother-in-law to 
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Monk, and communicated his buſineſs to him; 
and afterwards to Grenville, who much encouraged 
him in his undertaking, and ſhewed him two be 
ters he had received from his majeſty, one to gene⸗ 
ral Monk and the other to himſelf. Clarges had 
been ſent by the parliament, upon the reſignation 
of Richard, to Scotland, to perſuade the general to 
acknowlege their government, and therefore he 
did not chuſe to appear openly in this affair, woll 
knowing that the leaſt ſuſpicion of his actions from 
thoſe in power, might make him uſeleſs to the fer. 
vice he wiſhed well to ; however, when the doctor 
arrived in Scotland, he found means to prevail 
ſo far on his brother, the general, not a little 
encouraged by the news of fir George Booth's ſuc- 


ceſs, that the latter reſolved to march into England 


in ſupport of the loyaliſts under arms; but as he had 
many ſeditious officers in his army, who were ſpies 
upon all his actions, he was obliged to be very 
wary and circumſpect in his proceedings; and the 
news of the fatal defeat of fir George Booth arriv- 
ing, he laid aſide for the preſent all deſign of de- 
clarivg himſelf. 

But the ſucceſs which Lambert had met with in 
quelling the riſing of the loyaliſts was ſo far from eſta- 
bliſhing the authority, that it ſerved only to precipi- 
tate the ruin of the parliament. Lambert, conſcious 
of his own ſtrength, and of the extreme weakneſs 
of the rump, was no leſs dangerous to them 
than Booth: he made uſe of a thouſand pounds 
voted him as a reward for his ſervice, in bribing 
the officers under his command, who all ſwore 
to ſtand true to his intereſts. In purſuance of his 
advice they framed a petition, and ſent it ſigned 
to the parliament, demanding that they would 
comply with the contents of the addreſs for- 
merly preſented by the council of Wallingford- 
houſe ; that they would eſtabliſh general Fleet- 
wood in his command, which, according to his 
preſent commiſſion, would expire in a few months; 
that Lambert ſhould be appointed lieutenant-ge- 
neral, Deſborough general of the cavalry, and 
Monk general of the infantry ; that they would 
take vengeance on thoſe communities which had 
aſſiſted the enemy in the late inſurrections; and 
regulate the corporations in ſuch a manner as to 
exclude from the magiſtracy all ſuch as had ex- 
preſſed their affection for a commonwealth. This 
petition, dated at Derby, was communicated to 
Fleetwood for his approbation, before it ſhould be 
preſented to parliament. But ſir Arthur Haſelrig 
having received intimation of their ſcheme, com- 
municated his intelligence to the houſe; Fleet- 
wood being interrogated on the ſubject, owned 
the deſign, and three officers, who brought it to 
town, delivered a copy of the petition to the 
ſpeaker. The houſe having taken the ſubſtance 
of it into deliberation, voted, that to have other 
officers than thoſe appointed by parliament, would 
be uſeleſs, chargeable, and dangerous to the com- 
monwealth.” | 

Monk's conduct was all this while ſo impene- 
trable, that it can only be accounted for by ſup- 
poſing him to have reſolved to be determined by 
events, and to chuſe his party as they ſhould pre- 
ſent, He knew himſelf to be hated on many ac- 
counts by Fleetwood and Lambert, and that all 
their courtſhip to him had proceeded from their 
fear of what he could do againſt them, He had 


therefore again and again aſſured the parliament of 
| his 
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his reſolution to ſtand by them at all hazards. At 
the ſame time his behaviour in regard to thoſe 
whom he knew to be the King's friends, gave 
Charles great hopes that he meant him no ill. The 
— however, encouraged by his profeſſions, 
and extremely incenſed at the above petition, im- 
mediately diſmiſſcd Lambert, Deſborough, and 
ſome other officers who had ſigned it; revoked 
Fleetwood's commiſſion, and appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to govern the army for a limited time: but 
the army paid no regard to their acts or reſolutions, 
Lambert, drawing ſome regiments into the city, 
ſecured all the avenues to Weſtminſter-hall; and 
when the ſpeaker arrived in his coach, he in per- 
ſon laid hold of the horſes, and, turning them 
round, very politely conducted him home. The 
other members were prevented meeting by the like 
ſtratagem, and two regunents which the parliament 
had ordered to mount in Old Palace-yard, as a 
vard to the houſe, finding they could not ſtem 
the torrent, quietly departed to their quarters. 

Thus the rump-parliament was again depoſed 
by the army, on the thirteenth of October, five 
months after they had been reſtored. And now 
there was a ſecond anarchy of a few days, which 
was rendered tolerable by the army's being kept 
in exact diſcipline, and by the officers, who had 
now the ſupreme authority, appointing a council 
of ten perſons, out of their own body, to take 
care of ſuch affairs as were moſt preſſing. Then 
they declared Fleetwood their general, Lambert 
their lieutenant-general, and Deſborough commil- 
ſary-general of the horſe. At length, on the 
twenty- ſixth of October, they eſtabliſhed a com- 
mittee of ſafety, conſiſting of twenty - three per- 
ſons, and entruſted to them the government, 
who were to conſider farther of a ſettlement, . with- 
out a king, fingle perſon, or houſe of peers.” 

During theſe diſtractions in England, the king, 
diſheartened by the miſcarriage of every — 
in his favour, was determined to try the weak re- 
ſources of foreign aid; and he repaired to the Py- 
renees, where the miniſters of France and Spain 
were about this time engaged in conferences for 
compoling all diſputes between the two crowns, by 
a final treaty. Don Lewis de Haro, the Spaniſh 

lenipotentiary, gave the young monarch a very 
Lind and cordial reception, and expreſſed his in- 
clination, had the low condition of Spain permitted 
him, to furniſh aſſiſtance to the unhappy king. 
The politic Mazarine, pretending the alliance of 
France with the Engliſh commonwealth, would 
not ſo much as deign him an interview : nor could 
Charles, even by conceſſions that, if true, do him 
no great credit, obtain aught but empty profeſſions 
of reſpect and friendſhip. But, while every thing 
wore ſuch an unfavourable aſpect, blind chance 
(or what at leaſt we blindly call fo), by a ſurpriſing 
revolution, was now preparing the way for Charles 
10 mount the throne of his anceſtors. 

Monk, who hated Lambert, no ſooner heard of 
that demagogue's proceedings in London, and that 
he governed the army and nation in the name of Fleet- 
wood, than he reſolved to march out of Scotland, 
With the beſt of his troops, and reſtore the rump- 
parliament, This meaſure rendered him generally 
ſuſpected of having formed ſome 8 ei- 
ther in his own favour, or that of the king, yet no- 
thing certain could be fixed upon, as he all along uſed 
the moſt profound diſſimulation, and opened him- 
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ſelf only as cixcumſtances offered. He now wrote 
letters to Fleetwood and Lambert, wherein he 
complained “ of their violation of faith to the 
parliament, and declared his reſolution to endea- 
vour to reſtore them to their power, againſt all op- 
poſition whatſoever. Fleetwood, Lambert, and 
Deſborough, were ſtruck with conſternation at this 
reſolution, ſo peremptorily ſignified to them, and 
lent to deſire Clarges to come to them: who, when 
he came, after ſome queſtion of his knowlege of 
the general's proceedings (to which he gave very 
cautious anſwers), they deſired him to go into 
Scotland, with .colonel Talbot (whoſe regiment 
was then at Edinburgh), to prevail with Monk for 
a treaty of mediation, to prevent the effuſion of 
blood: they ſaid they choſe Talbot to accompany 
him becauſe he was grateful to the general. Clarges 
was very glad of this opportunity to get away (for 
he feared to be much worſe treated), and they were 
lo preſſing for his departure, that they allowed 
him but three hours preparation for his journey. 
Monk, on his fide, was indefatigable in carrying 
his deſign into execution: he aſſembled all his offi- 
cers, the chief of whom he knew to be devoted to 
his ſervice, having occaſionally, and from time to 
time, purged his army of all malecontents or ſuſ- 
picious perſons, and laid before them his reſolu- 
tion to march into England, and reſtore the parlia- 
ment; to which they unanimouſly gave their con- 
ſent, promiſing to ſtand by him with their lives 

and fortunes: and every precaution was taken by 
the general and his friends to ſtrengthen themſelves 
againſt the prevailing faction in England. | 

During theſe preparations colonel Talbot and 
Clarges arrived at Edinburgh, on the ſecond of 
November, with the propoſals for a treaty between 
general Monk and the committee of ſafety : they 
were both very well received by Monk, eſpecially 
Clarges, his brother-in-law, whom he thought 
himſelf happy to have with him to aſſiſt his deſign. 
By this gentleman's advice he conſented to a negoci- 
ation, in order to gain time, and ſent three of his 
officers, namely, Wilkes, Cloberry, and Knight, 
as commiſſioners to treat with the committee, 
though they were exprelly ordered to ſtart fuch ob- 
ſtacles as ſhould protract the negociation. They 
found Lambert at York, with a body of forces, to 
oppoſe the progreſs of Monk, whom he hated as a 
rival in military fame and preferment. He faid 
he was ſufficiently authorized to treat with them ; 
but when they demanded the reſtoration of the par- 
liament, he owned he had no inſtructions on that 
head, and they proceeded to London, where the 
committee immediately aſſented to all their propo- 
ſals. The treaty was accordingly ſigned on the 
fifteenth of November, both ſides engaging to act 
vigorouſly in oppolition to Charles Stuarr. 

The nation, mean while, 'had fallen into a ſtate 
of perfect anarchy; and by refuſing the payment 
of all taxes, reduced the troops to the greateſt ex- 
tremities. While Lambert was collecting his for- 
ces at Newcaſtle, Haſelrig and Morley entered 
Portſmouth, and declared for the parliament. A 
party ſent to quell the inſurrection, were induced 
by their commander to embrace the ſame intereſt, 
The city apprentices roſe in a body, and inſiſted on 
a free parliament. Though they were ſuppreſſed 
by colonel Hewſon, a man who had once been a 
cobler, but was now poſſeſſed of a high ranł in the 


army, the city Rill rerained its ill-humour, and 


diſcovered. 
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diſcovered marks of the higheſt diſſatisfaction. It 


even erected a kind of ſcparate government, and 
exerciſed a ſupreme authority within itſelf, Ad- 
miral Lawſon with his ſquadron entered the river, 
and declared for the parliament. Haſclrig and 
Morley, informed of theſe events, quitted Portl- 
mouth, and haſtened towards London. The regi- 
ments in the neighbourhood of that city, were per- 
ſuaded by their old officers, who had been dil- 
miſſed by the committee of ſafety, once more to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of the parliament. Deſborough's 
regiment, which was ſent to Lambert to aſſiſt his 
friends, no ſooner reached St. Alban's, than it de- 
clared for the ſame aſſembly. 

Lenthall, the ſpeaker, at the deſire of the 
officers, reſumed his former authority, and, on the 
twenty- ſixth of December, aſſembled the parlia- 
ment, which had already been twice expelled with 
ſo much contempt and ignominy. 

Their firſt ſtep was to annul the act againſt the 
payment of exciſe and cuſtoms: they next choſe 
commiſſioners for aſſigning quarters to the ſoldiers: 
and, without taking the leaſt notice of Lambert, 
they enjoined the forces under his command to re- 
= directly to thoſe garriſons which were allotted 
them. 

Lambert's ſituation was now totally deſperate; 
by theſe orders of the parliament his army was ren- 
dered entirely uſeleſs to him; and, which was ſtill 
worſe, the few troops that remained with him, 
thinking to make their court to thoſe in power, or 
perhaps to gratify ſome pique of their own, put 
their general under an arreſt, and he was brought 
up to London, and committed priſoner to the 
Tower. 

Monk having received a ſupply of thirty thou- 
ſand pounds from the Scots, and taken proper 


precautions for maintaining the peace of that king- 


dom, entered England on the ſecond of January, 
1660. On his way he heard of the diſbanding of 
the army, as alſo that the lord Fairfax, with ſome 
of the chief gentlemen in Yorkſhire, were in arms, 
demanding a free parliament. This was going a 
ſtep farther than Monk had yet propoſed to do; 
however, he was received with open arms by the 
lord Fairfax and all his friends, who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of that city for a free parliament. The 
rump now grew to be more the public deteſtation 
than the army had been before, and every ſtep 
which Monk advanced ferwards, occaſioned fome 
freſh declaration or aſſociation of the counties for a 
free parliament. The rump then began to think 
that they had made the breach between themſelves 
and the Wallingford officers too irreconcileable ; 
they ſuſpected that Monk had ſomething farther in 
view than reſtoring them, and would have been 
better pleaſed had he remained in Scotland : how- 
ever, to put a good face upon the matter, and 
if poſſible to ſtop his farther progreſs, the houſe 


{ent him a letter, wherein they informed him of 


their having re-aſſembled, and attributed the re- 
ſtitution of their authority wholly to his fidelity, 
care, and courage. This meſſage was far from be- 
ing pleaſing to the general; on the contrary, he 
looked upon the event it announced as one of the 
croſſeſt accidents that could have befallen him. He 
was under a thouſand perplexities how to act; for 
by the parliament's over-haſty reſumption of their 
power, backed with a great army newly returned to 
their obedience, he deipaired of being able to com- 
8 ; 
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paſs his deſigns, and thought no longer of conti. 
nuing in arms than till the firit opportunity ſhould 
be ottcred him to lay them down, and retire, for 
he expected they would not have thought their ſittiaę 
ſafe till his arrival in London with his army, and 
then he would have reſtored all the other members 
with them, without undertaking to judge the gif. 
ference between them. Nevertheleſs he found 
pretences to continue his march, {till profeſſing ir 
was purely for the ſervice of the parliament. hs 
Lancaſter he was met by a depuration from Lon. 
don, with an addreſs praying the reſtoration ot the 
members who had been excluded in 1648, when 


the army put a force upon the parliament, in order 


to accompliſh their deſigns upon the late king, 

In this, and the other numerous addreſſes lent to 
him upon the road, the preſbyterians ſeemed to 
have had a great ſhare; as thoſe ſecluded members 
were moſtly of the preſbyterian amp, they were 
deſirous now to reſcue themſelves out of the power 
of the independents at any rate. Oliver had, in- 
deed, ſuffered their church- government to continue, 
but with a full liberty to the other les, which was 
their great grievance, The parliament finding that 
Monk was in no humour to ſtop his march, and 
well knowing themſelves incapable to give him 
law, thought it moſt prudent to temporize. Ac- 
cordingly, on the twelfth of January, an act was 
voted to juſtify Monk's marching into England; 
and on the ſixteenth they voted a thouſand pounds 
a year to be ſettled on him, and that Scot and Ro- 
binſon, two of their members, ſhould be ſent to 
compliment him on the road. Scot and Robinſon 
were deſigned as no better than ſpies upon Monk, 


-| and their obſervation of thoſe who ſeemed to be 


chiefly in his favour, and reſorted moſtly to him, 
with the univerſal diſpoſition of the country of 
England for a free parliament, being communicat- 
ed to the heads of the faction, gave them great un- 
eaſineſs. His army was not quite ſix thouſand 
ſtrong: had the members of parliament been united 


among themſelves, or had they dared to truſt the 


experienced officers under them, they might have 
effectually ruined his ſcheme: inſtead of that, up- 
on his approach to St. Alban's, the parliament 
tamely complied with a letter ſent from him to the 
houſe, deſiring that the regiments quartered in and 
about London might be ordered to retire to a 
greater diſtance, to make room for his troops. 


Lambert was now in the Tower, and Fleetwood 
and the reſt loſt their courage, as doubting whe- 


ther they ſhould be able to preſerve the command 
over their inferior officers, and therefore tamely 
acquieſced in the orders of the parliament for leav- 
ing London; but the common men were leſs ſub- 
miſſive, for about four thouſand of them mutinied, 
and were with difficulty prevented either from join- 


ing with the royaliſts in the city, or from march- 


ing out againſt Monk. The parliament conſider- 
ing this mutiny as a freſh inſult upon their autho- 
rity, in great terror preſſed Monk to haſten his 
march, and he entered London the fourth of Fe- 
bruary. The next day he was introduced to the 
houſe with great ſolemnity, and received, by the 
mouth of Lenthall, the public thanks for the great 


ſervices which he had done his country. 


During the late diſtractions, the payment of 
taxes had been interrupted; and though the parli- 
ament, upon their reſtoration, had renewed their 


orders for all collections and impoſitions, yet ſo 


little 
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little authority did they poſſeſs in the nation, that 
the people obeyed their commands with great 
backwardneſs and reluctance. The common coun- 
cil of London abſolutely refuſed ro ſubmit to an 
aſſeſſment demanded of them; and openly declar- 
ed, that, till a free and legal parliament was aſ- 
ſembled, they would never conſent to make any 
,ayment. This refuſal would immediately have 
deſtroyed the authority of the parliament ; they 
were, therefore, reſolved, upon this occalion, to 
make at once a full trial of their own ſtrength and 
of the general's fideliey. 

On the ninth of February orders were given 
that part of the northern army ſhould be quartered 
in London; that its poſts and chains ſhould be 
taken away, and its portcullices deſtroyed :. Monk 
was ordered to execute theſe reſolutions againſt the 
city, and to {cize the perſons of fame of the moſt 
obnoxious amongſt the citizens, that is to ſay, 
ſuch as had been loudeſt in demanding a free par- 
lament. Monk knew ſo well how to diſſemble, 
that he marched into the city, and in part obeyed 
the orders; but thinking that he ought to make him- 
lelf fure of one party before he entirely broke with 
another, he therefore, after fome lecret conſulta- 
tions with the diſaffected citizens, ſent a letter to the 
parliament, informing them of what he had done,and 

begging they would mitigate the ſeverity of their 
order; but the parliament, on receipt of this 
letter, repeated their orders, that the gates and 
portcullices of the city ſhould be forthwith deſtroy- 
ed by Monk, and they diſſolved the common- 
council by a vote. On the eleventhof February they 
voted that no perſon, engaged in any conſpiracy or 
deſign in behalf of the royal family, ſhould either 
elect or be elected into parliament. In the after. 
noon of the ſame day they received a petition from 
Praiſo God Barebones, ſigned by a great number 
of perſons, deſiring that every individual of the 
kingdom ſhould be compelled to take the oath of | 
abjuration“; and returned the fanatic thanks for his 
affection towards the commonwealth. At the fame 
time the commiſſion for the army beitig expired, a 
freſh commiſſion was given to Monk, Haſelrig, 
Morley, and Allured ; but it was voted, that there 
ſhould be a quorum of the commiſſion, who might 
act without Monk. 

That general how began to think he had 
carried his diffimulation to the fartheſt ſtretch, 
having punctually complied with the laſt order of 
the houſe, to difmantle the city; and therefore, 
after making many apologies for what he had done, 
declaring it to have been purely in compliance , 
with the orders of the odious rump, whom now 
he ſaid he found to be a ſet of mercileſs unrelenting 
tyrants, he and his officers joined in a letter to the 
parliament, peremptorily requiring them to iſſue 
out writs for filling up the vacancies in 
body, and to declare a period to their owh fitting, 


lo that they might make room for a free parlia- | head & 
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begging that they would joic with him in his 
attempts far the ſettlement of the nation. This 
declaration turned the late mourning of the city 
into a rapture of joy, which was demonſtrated by 
the ringing of bells, illuminations, and bonfirts . 
The parliament forelecing the approaching dan- 
ger, reſolved to make another cfiort for the preſctva- 
tion of their power; they diſpatched a com ittee 
to the general, and endeavoured, if poſſible, to 
gain him to their ſide; they even went ſo far as 


would not truſt them, and retired to his own 
friends in the city, where he formed and modelled 
a new militia, but tho? without doing any farther 
than declaring for a commonwealth, under a tree 
parliament, and for re- admitting the excluded 
members. Ludlow, and thoſe members at Weſt- 
minſter who had any ſpirit left, were for adjourn- 
ing to the Tower; but their mation was diſregard- 
ed, In ſhort, on the twelfth of February, the ſe- 
cluded members attended the general in a body to 
Whiteball; from whence, atter receiving their 
promile to call a free parliament, and then diſſolve 
themlelves, he gave them a guard to the parlia- 
ment-houſe, where. they took their ſears. The 
leaders of the independent and republican party, 
{urprized at the ſudden appearance of the excluded 


houſe. | 

The parliament, thus altered, repealed the a& 
for abjuring Charles Stuart, as alſo the engage- 
ment to be faithful to the commonwealth without 
a king or houſe of peers; paſſed ſeveral other 
votes tending to the reſtoration of monarchy ; and 
then, having iſſued out writs for calling a new par- 
liament, and appointed a new council of ſtate, 
compoled of men of prudence and moderation, 
they diſſolved themſelves on the ſixteenth of 
BS  - - , 

Scot; Haſelrig, and ſome others of the zealous 
republicans, were greatly alarmed at theſe pro- 
ceedings of the parliament, which they took to be 
an inevitable prognoſtic of introducing the king; 
and though they ſo much affected power as to en- 
dure no rival in it, yet they choſe rather to have the 
general take the dominion of the three kingdoms 
vpon himſelf, than to have the king reſtored, from 
whoſe juſt reſentment they thought they had every 
thing to fear. They conſulted privately with ſome 
officers of the army, whom they molt truſted; and 
thoſe approved ſo well of the expedient, that they 
waited on the general at Whitehall, to treat with 
him about it; but Monk would by no means en- 
courage any temptations of that kind, and ſent 
them away with a ſevere 1 Probably the 
experience of Cromwell's fate gave him reaſon to 
avoid the rock on which that family had ſplit. 

Before the new parliament met, Lambert, hav- 
out of the Tower, put himſelf at the 


ing eſca 
ſome diſcontented troops, in North- 


ment. After this he threw off the maſk with the 
parliament, and declared his reſolution to the city, 


amptonſhire. But Ingoldſby, being immediately 
ſent againſt him by Monk, came unawares upon 


” 


* The oath was in the following words: © I do hereby 
ſwear, that I do renounce the pretended title of Charles Stuart, 
and of the whole line of the late king James, and of every 
«ther perſon, as a ſingle perſon, pretending, or which ſhall 
pretend, to the crown or government of theſe nations of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, or any of them, and the domini- 
ons and territories belonging to them: and that I will, by the 
grace of-Almighty God, be true, faithful, and conſtant to the 


parliament and commonwealth ; and will oppoſe the bringing*] 
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— 


in, or ſting up, any ſingle perſon, or houſe of lords, and 
every of them, in this commonwealth.” 

+ The moſt comical expedients were employed to ridicule 
that odious æſſembly. At every bonfire rumps were roaſted ; 
-and when theſe could no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were 
cat into that form ; and the tuneral of the parliament, the po- 
pulace ſaid, was ſolemnized by theſe marks of hatred and de- 
riſion. 

70 them, 


wid.” 


members amongſt them, withdrew from the 
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to offer him the ſupreme authority. But Monk 
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them, diſperſed them, and took Lambert priſoner, 
who was again (ent to the Tower. | 

Soon atter the diſſolution of the parliament, 
Monk, by the intervention of one Morrice, a gen- 
tleman of Devonſhire, nearly allied to Monk, and 
one in whom he had always repoſed the molt unli- 
mited confidence, opened himſelf to fir John Gren- 
ville, whom he engaged to be an agent between 
himſelf and Charles; and, to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
above all others of his profeſſion or religion who preſſ- 
ed for the reſtoration, he ſecretly agreed that Charles 
ſhould be brought in without any limitation; and 
imparted to him an important piece of intelligence, 
which he had caſually learned by the Portugueſe 


ambaſſador, from which he had underſtood that 


Charles was not ſafe in the territories of Spain, 
and that he ought to remove to Breda, becauſe 
the court of Spain intended to detain him until 
either Jamaica or Dunkirk, or both, were reſtored 
to that crown. The reader may caſily conceive the 
Joy of the king upon this meſſage. Notwithſtand- 
ing the high ſpirits in which his followers were, he, 
and the wiſeſt about him were extremely damped 
at being in a manner forſaken by all the powers of 
Europe, with nothing but the proſpect of want 
before their eyes; he knew that the kindneſs of 
the Spaniards would ſoon be at an end, when 
he could no longer be uſeful to their intereſts. He 
heard of the re- ſettlement of the rump, of their 
triumphs over the army, of Monk's warm decla- 
ration for a commonwealth : and he had been ſo 
often deceived by the ſanguine hopes of his friends, 
that they added to his dejections. 

The council of ſtate was all this while fitting, and 
though Monk daily ſent to, and received meſſages 
from the king, and now acted under his commiſſion; 


nay, though Montagu, who was at the head of the 


fleet, offered himſelf, and all under his command, 
without any reſerve, to the king; yet ſuch was 
Monk's caution, that all the officers of the militia, 
before they were put in commiſſion, were obliged 
to ſwear ſolemnly to acknowlege the lawfulneſs of 
the parliament's war againſt the late king. This 
gave Charles little or no diſturbance : he had by 
this time removed to Breda, where he received ap- 
plications from all parts of England, and the 
court was as ſplendid as if he had been already 
on the throne. It was with no ſmall ſatisfaction 
he heard of Lambert's defeat, and his impriſon- 
ment, with that of Cobbel, Creed, and others of 
his fanatical officers; of the quafhing the meetings 
of the army; and diſplacing all the ſuſpected of- 
ficers in the fleet; and, above all, of the favour- 
able proſpect of the elections into parliament. His 


only difficulty now was, how to comply with 


Monk's advice, which, in his ſituation, was little 
leis than a command, that all might remain in 
.  poſſ*flion of what they had ; that liberty of con- 
ſcience ſhould be granted for all religions; and that 
an act of grace ſhould be paſſed, ſo extenſive as to 
comprehend even the murderers of his father. 
Charles ſhewed both great virtue and great wiſdom, 
by neither denying nor granting thoſe matters, 
but referring all to the conſideration of the enſuing 
parliament. This was very agreeable to Monk ; 


and Grenville received the following letters from, 


Charles, to be by him delivered, viz. one to the 


general and the army, one to the houſe of com- 


mons, one to the houſe of lords (no notice of whom 
had been taken in the ſummons to parliament), 
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one to the fleet, one to the lord- mayor and alder 

men of the city of London, and a declara tion fe 
the ſatisfaction of all his ſubjects. The letters 
themſelves are to be found in all our common hiſ- 
torians, but the ſubſtance is contained in the Declara. 
tion for the ſatisfaction of all ſubjects who ſhould 
return to their allegiance, excluſive of thoſe who 
ſhould be hereafcer excepted by parliament, As to 
matters of religion, he declared free liberty of 
conſcience, and that no man ſhould be diſquicted 

or called in queſtion, for differences of opinion * 


matters of religion, which do not diſturb the peace 


of the kingdom. As to matters of property, liable 
to actions at law on account of their titles, he 
leaves to the ſame authority from which they were 
derived, that of a parliament; and, to quict the 
army under general Monk, he promiſed them all 
their arrears, and to continue the foldicrs in his 
_—_ on the ſame pay and condition they then 
ad, . | 

The elections for the approaching parliament 
which all this time was carried on in favour of 
the king's party, being completed, and every 
thing appearing ripe for the reſtoration, the new 
parliament aſſembled on the twenty-fifth of April, 
in two houſes, that of lords and commons. The 
houſe of lords conſiſted at firſt of no more than ten 
peers, and all, or moſt of them preſbyterians, viz. 
the earls of Mancheſter, Northumberland, Lincoln, 
Suffolk, and Denbigh, the viſcount Say and Seale, 
and the lords Wharton, Hunſdon, Grey of Wark, 
and Maynard. The writs that had iſſued being in 
the name of the keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
land, had made no mention of the houſe of lords; 
but the latter thought nothing that had happened 
could diſquiet them, and the preſent temper of 
the times gave them no reaſon to apprehend any 
objection. 7 a0 

The houſe of commons choſe fir Harbottle 
Grimſtone 'for their ſpeaker. This gentleman, 
with other preſbyterians, had gone as far as he 
could in contributing to the ruin of the late king; 
but ſtopped: when Kis perſonal death was under 
conſideration. On the firſt day of their meeting, 
the commons received a meſſage from the lords; 
and on the ſecond day Grimſtone, by order of the 
houſe, gave thanks to Monk for conquering all 
their and the kingdom's enemies without the ef- 
fuſion of blood. On the twenty-ſeventh of April 
they ordered, that the great buſineſs of the ſettle- 
meat of the nation ſhould be taken into conſidera- 
tion on the firſt day of May, to which time they 
adjourned. It was, in the-mean while, generally 
underſtood that the reſtofation of the royal family 
was to take place; but how, or in what manner, 
none had ventured to pronounce : every mouth, 
however, was now filled with invectives againſt the 
memory of Cromwell, and in expreſſing a deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence of the inhuman murder of 
their ſovereign. * 

On tlie firſt of May, when the houſe re- aſſem- 
bled after its adjournment, Mr. Anneſley was the 
firſt who mentioned ſir John Grenville's having 
delivered a letter from the king to the council of 
ſtate; and the houſe being informed that fir John 
was at the door, he was immediately called in, and 
at the bar of the houſe preſented all the letters and 
the Declaration, which he had from the king. Theſe 
being ſeverally read in each houſe, both lords and 


commons concurred in paſlling a vote, That by 
| -_ | the 
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the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the govern- 
ment ought to be by the king, lords, and commons.” 
It is incredible with what ardour both houſes ſtrove 
to expreſs their affection and loyalty to the king on 
this occaſion; but as the moſt ſubſtantial proof of 
their attachment, they voted a preſent of fifty 
thouſand pounds to the King, ten thouſand to 
the duke of York, and five thouſand to the duke of 
Gloceſter. A committee of lords and commons was 
appointed to draw up a dutiful and thankful anſwer 
to the king's letters and Declaration, and to invite 
his majeſty to return and take poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions. | 

In a word, every ſtep relating to this important 
event was taken with ſuch zeal and unanimity, 
that, according to the expreſſion of the noble hif-- 
torian of thoſe times, one could not but won- 
der where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all 
the miſchief, and kept the king fo long from en- 
joying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent 
ſubjects. The king himſelf ſaid, that it muſt ſurely 
have been his own fault, that he had not ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of the throne, ſince every body 
was ſo zealous tor reſtoring him to it.“! 


o 


On the eighth of May the king was proclaimed. 


in Palace-yard, Whitehall, and at Temple-bar, 
the two houſes attending at the ſolemnity, and the 
people rending the air with acclamations of joy. 
The intermediate time between the eighth and the 
twenty-ninth, which was the day of the king's 
entering London, was ſpent in preparing every 
thing for his reception. All imaginable methods 
were taken for ſtopping the farther waſte of the 
lands of che king or the royaliſts; and great aſſi- 
duity was ſhewn in ſecuring the perſons of the 
regicides, and the moſt criminal of thoſe concern- 
ed in the late troubles. | 

The reſpect of foreign powers ſoon ſucceeded the 
ſubmiſſion of the king's ſubjects : Spain importuned 
him to return to the Low Countries, and take 
ſhipping in any of her maritime ports; Mazarine, 
the lately inſulting and infolent miniſter of France, 
preſſed him with the greateſt earneſtneſs to accept 
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of Calais for the ſame purpoſe : Charles civilly de- 
clined them both, and after making a tour to the 
Hague, where he was magnificently received, he 
embarked on board the Engliſh fleet, which lay 
to receive him, under the command of admiral 


| Montague; and made 8 entry into Lon- 


May (his birth-day), 
extravagant 


don on the twenty-ninth o 
where he was received with the moſt 
demonſtrations of joy. | 

Thus was this great revolution effected without 
any effuſion of blood: but what is ſtill more the object 
of wonder, is, that whereas ſo much blood had been 
ſpilt to compel Charles I. to come into terms with 


his people, to which it is certain he at laſt made 


large conceſſions, his ſon Charles II. ſhould be re- 
ceived without” any conditions at all. Upon this 
biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of his own Times, 
tells us that Hale, afterwards lord chief. juſtice, 
did move, that a committee might be appointed to 
look into the propoſitions that had been made, and 
the conceſſions that had been offered by the late 


king, and that ſomething ſimilar therets might be 


demanded of Charles, previous to his reſtoration;” 
This, motion was ſeconded, but by whom the 
biſhop had forgot. Monk, it ſeems, was ap- 
prized of ſuch a motion, and prepared for an an- 
ſwer to it: he obſerved, that if they ſtood debat- 
ing and lingering longer before they declared them- 
ſelves, he could neither anſwer for the peace of 
the nation, nor the diſpoſition of the army; that 
the preſence of the king muſt be immediate; and 
that being without an army or money, it was as 
much in the parliament to bind him down to con- 
ditions after he was reſtored, as before; and that 
thoſe conditions, if obtained after the reſtoration, 
would be more binding, becauſe agreed to by the 
king upon his thrane, and not in a manner under 
the reſtraint of exile. That the two houſes were 
afterwards too remiſs in not pointing out the pro- 
per limitation of the king's authority, is not to be 
diſputed; and to that remiſſneſs, ſays the biſhop, 
may well be imputed all the errors of the ſucceed- 


ing reigg ?. 
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+ Clarendon. ; 


his æra had the honour of producing the celebrated Mil- 


ton, whoſe poems do honour to the nation that gave him birth, 


and indeed to human nature. He was Cromwell's ſecretary for 
the Latin tongue; though his genius ſeems to have been very 
little known to his employers, for he is mentioned by Whitlock 
as an obſcure blind man, very unkit for his office. About the 
ſame time flouriſhed fir William Davenant, fir John Denham, 
Waller, and Cowley, who, though but indifferent poets, ac- 
quired a good ſhare of reputation, The republican principles 


7 


of the age gave riſe to the Oceana of Harrington, containin 5 the 
idea of a perfect commonwealth ; and the controverſies and ab. 
ſurdities that deformed religion, encouraged Hobbes, to write 
and publiſh his Leviathan. Among the eminent perſons who 
died under Oliver's proteftorſhip were the famous Mr. John 
Selden, the great antiquarian; the venerable Uſher, archbiſhop 
of Armagh, who came over to England a little before the 
breaking out of the Iriſhamaſſacre; and Dr. Harvey, the diſ- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. Clarendon. Whitlock. 


Ludlow. Hume, 


3 "eighteenth year of his 
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NG Charles1. beit _ of life by the 'the Nag himſelf ſeemed openly to 10850 became 
hands of his revellious ſubjecte, on the thir- | the reigning religion among the many others then 
tieth of January, 1649, in the mafiner already in the kin 


related, his el | fon 


unqueſtionable rig 
ſucceeded» to the cro 43” 1 129 5 Feotlang, 
and. Ireſand, immedliately on n that | event, Pro- 
clamiftion and coronatiog, the uſual ceremonies at- 
rending royal ſucceſſion, oould not then have their 
due courſe, nor are they in oh Fa Jam neceſſary 
of - monarchy; for by our law, 
which admits of no interregnum, — ſueceſſor to 
the crown has all the rights thereof from the firſt 
moment of the death of his predeceſſor. We ard to. 
conſider Charles IL therefore, at the time of« his 
reſtoration, in the twelfth year of hjs reign, 

_ With monarchy, the ancient order and diſcipline 
was geſtored both in church and ſtare, and a round 
of magnificence and pleaſures ſuccegded the glooiny 
ferocity which had ſo long taken poſſefliop of all 
minds. Charles introduced an exceſs of,gallantry and 
diverſions, into the palace, yet. ſtained with the 
blood of his father. 
heafd of g more; the* puritans hid themſelves; 
the ſpirit of the Engliſi nation underwent ſo tdtal a 
change, that the late civil war became a ſubject of 
ridicule: the auſtere and loomy {c@ariſts, who 
had filled che Kingdom wich their enthuſiaſtic no- 


Charles, then 1 in os *. 


he independentꝭ were ſhortly | 


If we would know the .ſource of the principal l 
events of this reign, it will-be neceſſary to conſider 
not only the character of Charles II. but that of 
the duke of York his«brother, who bore the chief 
ſway in = 22 councils. 7 2 | 
+ King” was endowed wit ent n 
qualities and excellent ralents, which 2e bas 
rendered his rei 1 if he had made a better 
uſe of them.. as affable and good-natured, | 
had 5 ſurpriſing, Feady wit, 4 ſolid judgment, and 
a deep penetration.” But His other qualities were by 
no means coffeſpondent-: he was careleſs, indo- 
lent, and fo idimbderately addicted to pleaſure, 
that he would ſacrifice any thing to it, even the 
good of his-kin, His court was filled with 

is miſtreſſes, — 1 His whole time and treaſure were 
in a manner devoted to them: add to this, that, 
though r the popiſn religion abroad, 
in hopes of having the aid of the catholic princes 
towards the xeevvering the throge of his anceſtors ; 
Set he was ſo totally indifferent to all religion, that 
he mattered not» whether popery or proteſtantiim 
was the. religion of England, .o that be could be 
left copurſtcthis pleaſure:ùnmoleſted. * 

James, duke of Tork, the king's; eldeſt brother, 

was of an ative, violent, and vindictive temprr, | 


tions, were now the butts of raillery to the gay. 
and licehtious — En deiſm, which 


and ſuch a confirmed bigor, to Peper, that he 
wou! 
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A. D. 1660. enn 
would ſtick at nothing to promote its eſtabliſh- 
ment; and with this view laboured to extend the 
prerogative, and to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment. This then, joined with the indolence bf 
the king, of which che duke of York made his“ 
advantage to favour the, ſchemes he had formed,“ 
was the chief occaſion of the diſtractions and ani: 


moſities in the latter part of this rgign; for it was 


ſome time after the Reſtoration, and as it were by 


inſenſible degrees; that theſe deſigns diſcbvered 


* 


cvents we are now about t6 relate. 


of peers. 


themſelves. After theſe remarks, it wilt be no 


longer neceſſary to detain the reader with any oc 


caſional comments on the principal tranſactions and 


Charles had no ſooner taken oſſeſſion of the 
throne, thap he began to turn, Bis attention to- 


Wards the affairs of the public. The fri objec 
-, that iogrofled his care was*the- choice of his couh- 
cil, into which Were admſtted the moſt ancient, 


men of «th&naton, without diſtinction of parties. 
The preſbgterians, as well as the royaliſts, ſhared 
this honor, Anheſley was made earl of Angleſey ; 
fir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, fort! Aſhley ; Denzil 


Holles, lord Holles; the earl of Sauthampton, 


lord · treaſurer; Edward Montagu, who had bern, 
one of Cromwell's #mirals, in côpjunction with 
Blake, was made commander in chief pf the fleet, 
and ſhortly after earl of Sandwich; George Monk, 


who had been made a knight of the garter at the 


- king's lafiding, Was continugd general of all' the 


forces, and created duke of Albemarle *, Sir Ed: 


"ward Hyde, 4, ſworn enemy to the ꝓreſbyterian 


party, and who had conſtantly attended the king 
in his exile; was created earl of Glarendon, and made 
high chancellor and prime miniſter; tHe marquis, 
created duke of Ormond, ſteward of the 8 
the earl of Manchęſter, lord high chamberlain; 


Edward Nicholls and Sir William Morrice, 2 
taries of ſtate; and in order to gratify the preſby- 
terians, Calamy and Baxter, two of their favourite; 
prelates, were appointed the King's chaplains. 
As the parliament had been ſummoned without 
. © * the, king's conſent, they recelved on his» arrival 
only the title of Convention; but two days after 


viz. May 31, the King went to the houle, anc 
gave his aſſent to an act for changing the conven- 
tion into a parliament. 1 
In the nest place, ſpecial care was takerf for 
the committing. all military as well as civil affairs. 
of great truſt, into the. hands of ſucheperſons as 


. vere judged maſt fajthful. to the king's ſervice ; 


ſo that the governments of all*the moſt important 


- fortreſſes in the kingdom," and the firſt commands. 


of. the. ſeveral regiments bf the Army, were by the 


lord-general , conferted upon ſuch lords and other 
perſons of honour as,the king was pleaſed to re- 
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tenant, ſuch ee, of the ſame counties as had 
been moſt eaunent tor their loyalty and affection 20 
his majeſty and his royal houtes , | 

The king, in his declaration from Breda, had 
promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but ſuch as 
ſhould be excepted by parliament.” He now iſſued 
a proclamation, importing, at ſuch of the late King's 
JudgFsaas did not turrender themſelves within four- 
ceen, days, ſifbuld have no pardon, N ineteen com- 
plied with this proclamation; ſome were taken in 
attempting to eſcape, others fled to the continent. 
K The act of oblivion or indemnity hung for tome 
time in the houſe, owing to the oppoſit:on of the 
lords, who, enraged by the cruel treatment they 
| had received from the republican party, were de- 
termined, beſides» the late king's judgts, to con- 
demn every one who had ſak in any high court of 
juſtice; and this. rigor made them begin to ſuſpect 
that therè was ſome court intrigue to invalidate 
the king's merciful declaration ; but his, majeſty 
ſoon removed their ſeruples. He came to the hole 
of peers, and in the moſt pathetic terms preſſed 
them to pais the general indemnity.” He alſo ſent 
repeated mellages to both houſes to the ſame pur- 
port. At length the act paſſed, and received the 
royal aſſent on the 29th of Auguſt. Theſe who 
had an immediate, ſhare in the late king's death 
weft then executed: even Cromwell, Ireton, 
Pride, and Bradſhaw, and, twenty others already 
dead, were attainted, and their eſtates confiſcated. 
Philips and Haſclrig- underwent the ſame fate. 
Hutchenſon and, Laſcelles were condemned in a 
fine, and declared incapable of exergling any gm- 
ployment. Vane and Lambert, two more of the 
king's judges, were likewiſe excepted,” St. John 
and ſeventeen perſons more were deprived of all 
benefits from this, act, if they accepted or execut? 
ed any office, either ectlefiaſtical, civil, or mili- 
"rary. All my had ſat in any illegal high court of 
juſtice, were diſabled from bearing office. In a 
fe days the regicides were tried and condemn- _ 
ed. The indignation entertained againſt the atro- 
cious* crime which thoſe men had committed, 
made the people rgojce and triumph in their pu- 
niſhment z while they, on the other hand, juſti- 
'fied what they had done & the daſt, and lovked 
upon themſelves as martyrs in a glorious cauſe. 
Lambert, who was tried and condemned at the 
fame time, was reprieved from death, but impri- 
ſoned for life in the iſſand of Guernſey. The 12 
dies off Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, 
were taken up and hanged for a whole day at Ty- 
burn, and then buried under the gallow% This 
may Be true as to the three laſt, but whether the 
body taken up tor Croqwell's was really his, may 
be doubted, from the, uncertainty of the place of 


commend' unto the lord-general for that purpoſe, 
until the army could co veniently be diſbanded. 
Likewile, for the further, ſettlihg of the militia ot 
the nation, noblemen of the firſt rank and abilities 
were conſtituted lord;Sjeutgnangs ef the ſeveral 
counties, each, having under him, as deputy-licu- 


his byrial, as betgre mentioned, 

At the ſame time that the king paſſed the aft of 
indemnity, he gavg his. aſſent to an g& for a per- 
petual ànntwerſarythankſgiving on the twentv-ninth 
of May, the gay of his arrival in England. Mean 
while the parliamęnt were employed in ſetiling the 


—— 


_— 


Beauchampe, and-Teyes, and ſummoned þy writ to the houſe 
The titles of Albemarle and Beanchampe were con- 
ferred on him, becauſe he was, deſcended from Markaret, one 
of the daughters and coheirs of Richard Beauthafnpe, earl of 
Albemarle and Warwick, who was married to the famous war- 


rior John Talbot, earl of Shrewſbufy, well known in Frafice in 


=—_ Slices 4 


4 * 


10 0 


* As alſo earl of Torrington, baron Monk of Potheridge5| 


LES * * 3 — 
the reign of Henty V. whoſe {6n, John, had one daughter, 
marrizd to Edward Grey, viſcoune Lille ; whoſe daughter and 
heir, Elizabeth Grey, was married to Arthur Plantagenet, a 


nz tutal ſon of king Edward IV. who was in her right yiſconne 


Lille; ang Frafices, vne of the daughters and coheirs of the 
ſaid viſcount Liſle, was Married to fir Thomas Monk) grea'- 
grandfather to the preſent duke of Albemarle; Dageal. Baron. 
. 0 - | * . 5 * 
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king's revenue. In this work they ſhewed an 
equal regard for maintaining the liberties of the 
nation and ſupporting the dignity of the crown. 

The tenures of wards and liveries had long been 
conſidered as a public grievance. During the reign 
of James ſeveral attempts had been made to pur- 
chaſe this prerogative from the crown. In the 
time of the commonwealth, wardſhips and Iiverics 
had b:en utterly aboliſhed : and even in the pre- 
ſent parliament, before the king's reſtoration, a bill 
had been introduced, offering him an equivalent 
for theſe revenues. :\n hundred thouſand pounds 
a year was the ſum which the parliameat propoſed; 
and the king, ſenſible that theſe imports did not 
yield ſo much profit, readily accepted the offer. 
Half of the exciſe was granted in perpetuity to the 
crown as the fund far producing that revenue. 
Tonnage and poundage, and the other half of ex- 
ciſe, were ſeitled upon the king during lite. The 
parliament went fo far as to vote that the yearly re- 
venue of the crown, for all charges, ſhould amount 
to twelve hundred thouſand pounds; a ſum greater 
than any Engliſh monarch had ever before enjoyed. 
This revenue, however, was only voted:: no funds 
were appointed, which would furniſh above two 
thirds of that ſum: the fulfilment of theſe engage- 
ments was left to the future conſideration of par- 
lament. 

To diſband the forces, ſo formidable by their 
numbers and valour, and ſo much accuſtomed to 
violence and outrage, was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the public tranquility 3 and, in order to enable his 
majeſty to effect that purpoſe, an aſſeſſment was 
impoſed of ſeventy thouſand pounds a month. 
Having taken theſe ſteps towards compleating the 
ſettlement of the nation, the parliament thought 
proper to adjourn on the thirteenth-of September, 
to the ſixth of November following“. | 

In the midſt of the joy for the enen the 
king and the kingdom met with a ſenſible loſs 
in the death of Henry, duke of Gloceſter, his 
majeſty's younger brother, which happened on the 
thirteenth of September, in the twenty-firſt year 
of his age. The king was never 19 deeply afffict- 
ed by any incident of his life: Gloceiter was a 
young Prince of many amiable qualities, had a 
clear- judgment and a quick perception, and was 
warmly attached to the religion and conſtitution of 
his country ; a quality in which his two brothers, 
the king and the duke of York, were unhappily 
very deficient. . 2 a | 

The hierarchy, which had ſuffered the ſame fate 
with the monarchy, was now to be reſtored with 
it. His majeſty judging the form of chureh-go- 
vernment which had been eſtabliſhed in England, 
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from the time of the Reformation until the late 
troubles, to be the moſt ancient and decent way of 
worſhip and dilcipline, and tending to uniformit 

in religion, made it one of his firſt buſineſſes to = 
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ſtore the late extruded epiſcopacy to the dignit 
and authority they formerly exerciſed in the — 
of England; to which end he ſpeedily proceeded 
to the nomination of ſuch perſons as were moſt 
eminent for their piety and learning, for ſupplyin 
thoſe ſees which were become vacant ſince the fir(t 
time of the abrogation of their power. Reynolds 
Calamy, Baxter, Moreton, Bates, and Bowles, all 
eminent preſbyterian miniſters, were offered bi. 
ſhoprics and deaneries, though none accepted but 
Reynolds, who was made biſhop of Norwich. 

In October the princeſs dowager of Orange came 
over to England, to congratulate the king her bro. 
ther on his reſtoration. y and the queen-mother ar- 
rived in the following month, bringing with her 
the princeſs Henrietta, her youngeſt daughter, 
who, by the king her brother's — was mar- 
ried to the duke of Orleans. The princeſs of 
Orange had been but about two months in Eng- 
land, when ſhe was taken ill of the ſmall-pox, and 
died on the twenty-fourth of December, leay- 
ing only one ſon, William, prince of Orange, 
about ten years old, who was afterwards king of 
England by the name of William III. 

The king now thought it high time to ſettle the 
peace of Scotland as well as that of his other domi- 
nions; and in order thereunto he ſummoned a 
parliament to meet at Edi burgh on December 
12, and, by his proclamation in that Kingdom, 
ſignified to all, that he relied ſo much on the loyal- 
ty, prudence, and care of his parliament, as abſo- 
lutely to commit to them the trying and judging 
the conduct of his ſubjects during the late troubles, 
concerning which he declared himſelf ready to re- 
ceive addreſſes and informations from his parlia- 
ment or committee of ſtate in Scotland, and no 
others; at the ſame time he aſſured them in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he deſired nothing ſo much 
as that his people ſhould, be ſettled in happineſs, 
peace, and plenty, under his government ; and 
that his own honour, and the ancient prerogatives 
of the crown being vindicated, he purpoſed to 
grant a full and free pardon, by an act of indem- 
nitY., X 

For the government of Ireland, he made fir 
Maurice Euſtace Kerl lord-chancellor, Roger, earl 
of Orrery, lord- preſident of Munſter, and Charles 
Coote, earl of Mogtrath, lord preſident of Con- 
naught,” lords high-uſtices of that kingdom, who 
governed affairs there with great credit and mode- 
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ration. 8 
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* Upon this occaſion his majeſty gave the royal aſſent 
to fourteen private and eight public acts; among the lat- 
ter was the famous Act of Navigation, entitled, An act 
for encouraging ſhipping and navigation, wherein it is en- 
acted, that, from the firſt of September, 1660, no commodi- 
ties ſnall be imported or exported out of any lands, iſlands, 
plantations, or territories, belonging unto, or which may be- 
long to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, in Aſia, Africa, 
or America, in any other veſſel but ſuch as ſhall belong unto 
the people of England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick, or are of 
them built, or do belong to them as the right owners, and 
whereof the maſter and three fourths of the mariners are Eng- 
liſhz and under penalty of all the goods imported or 2xported 


ſucceſſors ; one third to the governor of ſuch lands, iſlands, 
Sans, or territories, in «caſe the ſhip or goods be there 
ſeized; and the other third part to him that ſhall ſeize, inform, 
or ſue for the ſame, in any court of record, by hill, information, 
laint, or action, wherein no eſſoign, protection, or wager of 
aw ſhall be allowed. And all captains or commanders at ſca, 
by commiſſion from the king, or his ſucceſſors, are required to 
bring in all ſhips or veſſe]s ſo offending, and deliver them into 
the court of admiralty, there to be proceeded againſt; and in 
caſe of condemnation, one moiety is to be divided to the uſe of 
, the admiral and commander, and their companies, according to 
the rules in caſe of a prize ; and the other 40 the king and his 
ſucceſſors. * With many other clauſes and proviſoes, tending 
much to the advancement of the Engliſh manufacture. 


in other veſſels, with all their guns, furniture, tackle, am- 
munition, and apparel, one third to his majeſty, his heirs and 


After 
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After an interval of near two months, the parli- 
ament re- aſſembled, and reſumed the conſideration 
of public affairs. They eſtabliſhed the poſt- office, 
wine-licences, and other branches of the revenue; 
they continued the aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per month, for paying the arrears of the 
army. Buſineſs being conducted with great unani- 
mity, as ſoon as finiſhed, and after a ſeſſion of near 
ten months, the king, in a ſpeech full of the moſt 
gracious expreſſions, thought proper to diſſolve 
them on the twenty-ninth of December. 

The confidence the people had in the king, from 
the extraordinary good opinion they had been pre- 

ſſeſſed with in his favour, and their tranſports of 
joy at being delivered from the late confuſions and 
diſtractions by means of his reſtoration, will ac- 
count for the exceſſive complaiſance that was ſhewn 
to the court, at the beginning of this great event, 
ſo that the parliament could ſcarce deny the king 
any thing : we wiſh that a regard to truth would 
permit us to conceal, that the ill uſe made of this 
confidence was the great cauſe of the oppoſition 
that was afterwards made to the court. 

Sir Edward Hyde, whom the king had lately 
created earl of Clarendon, was generally conſidered 
as his majeſty's chief counſellor; and ſo long as the 
advice of that able ſtateſman was followed, the 
conduct of Charles, in moſt reſpects, may be ſaid 
to be unexceptionable. He now applied himſclf to 
the paying and diſbanding the army. When he 
reviewed theſe veteran troops, he was charmed 
with their beauty, order, dilcipline, and martial 
appearance; and thinking, as was too natural, that 
regular forces were a neceſſary implement of 
royalty, he expreſſed a deſire of ſtill retaining them 
in his ſervice. But the chancellor ſet before him 
the dangerous conſequences of ſuch a meaſure. 
All the forces, therefore, were immediately diſ- 
banded, except a few guards and garriſons, amount- 
ing to a thouſand foot. This was the firlt appear- 
ance, under the monarchy, of a regular ſtanding 
army in England. The fortifications of Glouceſter, 
Taunton, and ſome other towns, which had op- 
poſed the king during the civil wars, were likewiſe 
diminiſhed. ka. 

Clarendon was now cloſely connected with the 
royal family. His daughter Anne Hyde, a woman 
of great beauty and ſpirit, had hearkened, while 
abroad, to the addreſſes of the duke of York, and, 
under promiſe of marriage, had indulged him in 
the privileges of a huſband. Her pregnancy ap- 
peared ſoon after the Reſtoration ; and though the 
duke ſeemed unwilling to contract ſo unequal an 
alliance, the king, in pity to his friend and mi- 
niſter, who had been totally unacquainted with 
theſe engagements, compelled his brother to eſ- 
pouſe her. Clarendon expreſſed great uneaſineſs 
at the honour which had been beſtowed upon him; 
and frequently faid, that, by being raiſed ſo much 
above his rank, he thence apprehended a more 
terrible downfall *. 

Of all the manifold ſects and ſeparations that 
ſprung up from the licentiouſneſs and anarchy that 
prevailed during the late civil war, there were ſcarce 
any that dreaded not the name of monarchy, as, 
apprehending the conſequence thereof ro tend to 
uniformity in church and ſtate. Ir is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that they who had ſet them- 
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ſelves up as profeſſed enemies to the king and his 
right of government, ſhould, after his coming in, 
be agitated with a reſtleſs ſpirit of impatience and 
diſaffection, which was ever and anon break 
ing forth in ſuch attempts as, had not a time- 
ly ſtop been pur to them, by the prudent and vi- 
gilant care of his majeſty and his council; might 
have embroiled the nation in a new civil war. The 
firſt alarm was given by the fifth-monarchy-men, a 
ſet ot people, however lo Killed, the moſt invere- 
rate enemics to the ancicnt ſettled monarchy of 
the nation, of all the whole Hydra. Of theſes 
about fifty or ſixty wretches broke forth into open 
hoſtility, under the conduct of one Thomas Ven- 
ner, a cooper, a frantic enthuſiaſt, who had often 
attempted the life of Cromwell. That which firſt 
gave him and his followers a pretence for their trea- 
ſon, was the oath of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
which they loudly exclaimed againſt, as allo againſt 
all oaths in general. The madneſs of theſe men 
went fo far as to expect the perſonal reign of Chrilt 
upon earth; they believed that they and the reſt of 
their ſect were called by God to retorm the world, 
and make all the earthly powers (which they termed 
Babylon) ſubſervient to the kingdom of king Je- 
ſus; and in order thereunto they were never to 
ſheathe the ſword till the carnal powers of the world 
became a hiſſing and a curſe z and in the frenzy of 
their zeal they taught and believed, that one of 
them was alone ſufficient to ſubdue ten thouſand 
of their adverſaries; and had very gravely planned, 
after having led captivity captive in England, to 
march into France, Spain, Germany, and other 
parts of the world, there to proſecute their holy 
deſign. 

On Sunday the ſixth of January, 1661, they ſal- 
lied forth, in number about ſixty perſons, com- 
pletely armed, from their meeting in Coleman- 
ſtreet, and firſt marched to St. Thomas Apoſtle's, 
to call ſome of their party, and from thence to 
Biſhopſgate, and afterwards to Whue-croſs-ſtreer. 

Sir Richard Brown, the lord-mayor, having no- 
tice of their being abroad, got together ſome files 
of the trained-bands, but nor ſufficient, as was ſup- 
poſed, to make any impreſſion upon them, they 
being imagined more numerous than they were; 
by which means they eſcaped to St. John's Wood, 
and from thence to Cane Wood, between High- 
gate and Hampſtead. 

By this time the alarm being come to Whitehall, 
and the general's regiment drawn up, the duke of 
York and he, with the earl of Oxtord and ſome 
others, and a detachment of the guards, marched 
into London, where they were intormed the rebels 
were diſperſed, except a party that was ſeen to go 
towards Cane Wood, whither fir Thomas Sandys 
was ſent, with a party of the guards and a company 


of foot; but, by the darkneſs of the night, they 


got away : and on the Wednelday morning came 
again into the city, and divided themſelves into 
two parties, one whereof, about five or ſix in the 
morning, appeared about Leadenhall, and from 
thence marched to Little Eaſteheap, where they 
fought obſtinately enough, but were diſperſed by , 
the trained bands. Venner and another party came 
to my lord mayor's houſe, thinking to have taken 
him priſoner ; but miſſing him, they marched into 
Woodſtrect, where they were met by colonel Cor- 
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bet, and about twenty horſe. Corbet and nine of 
his party charged through the rcbels and broke 
them, whereby the trained band foot had little 
more to do than to purſue them. They fought 
with courage to admiration; and if they had not 
been hindercd by the care of the lord- mayor from 
increaſing their numbers, a thouſand mea ſo re- 
ſolved might have cauled ſuch a diſturbance in rhe 
city, as might have had an influence much tur- 
ther. Venner himſelf was very much wounded 
before he was taken, and about five or lix kilied 
that refuſed quarter; of which ſome of them were 


ſo obſcure, that their names were not known: and 


about eight or ten days after, Venner, with about 
fixteen or ſeventeen of the moſt notorious, were 
arraigned at Juſtice-hall in the Old Bailey, found 
guilty, and executed in ſeveral parts of London. 
This inſurrection ſerved as an handle to the court 
to ſuppreſs the preſbyterians, and all other ſects, 
who were begun to be confounded under the ge- 
neral name of Diſſenters and Nonconformiſts. 


Meaſures had been taken laſt year to ſuppreſs 


the kirk party in Scotland, and this year epiſco- 
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pacy was reſtored in that kingdom, and the par- 


hament there, wholly devoted to the court, abro- 
gated the ſolemn league and covenant, the idol of 


4 


the majority of the Scottiſh nation, and made ſe- 


veral acts in favour of the king's prerogative, and 
againſt the preſbyterians. Sharpe, who was de- 


4 


puted by that body to manage their affairs in Eng- 


land, was perſuaded to abandon their party; and 
as a reward for his compliance, was created arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews. The conduct of eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs was committed to him; and as he 
was eſteemed a traitor and apoſtate by his old 
friends, he became on that account, as well as 
from the violence of his meaſures, extremely odi- 
ous to the nation. As Charles, in his declaration 
from Breda, had not come under any engagements 
to the Scots, he reſolved, very ungenerouſly, to 
take advantage of that circumſtance, and to wreak 
his vengeance on ſome of thoſe whom he ſuppoſ- 


ed to be the principal authors of the late commo- 


tions. The marquis of Argyle, and one Guthrie, 
a miniſter, were the unhappy victims. : 

The preſbyterians, finding themſelves confound- 
ed with other ſectarics whom they mortally hated, 
defired a conference with fome of the epiſcopal 
perſuaſion, in order, if poſſible, to eifect a thorough 
accommodation. A conference was accordingly 
opened on March 25, 1651, in the Savoy, between 
twelve biſhops, and as many leaders among the 
preſbyterians; and great hopes were entertained, 
that ſome ſcheme might be deviſed which would 
finally give contentment to both parties ; bur this 
conference had the fate uſual with molt conteren- 
ces of the like nature: it came to nothing, both 
parties being too rigidly tenacious of their own 
way and opinions not to fay that the party, which 
ſoever it be, that is uppermoſt, has ſeldom a ſincere 
deſire of a coalition. : 

On the 23d of April, being St. George's day, 
the ceremony of his majeſty's coronation was per- 
formed with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter- abbey; 
on which occaſion he created fixty eight knights of 
the Bath, ſix earls, and as many barons. 

Writs had been iſſued for a new parliament to 
meet on the 8th of May, and the court had influ- 


enced the elections ſo ſucceſsfully, that the majo- 


rity of the members returned were ſtrongly attach- 
| 2 
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ed to the hierarchy and the royal prerogati 
The king, in his firſt ſpeech to — 1” 
commended two bills tor confirming the act of 
indemnity, aad made them acquainted with his 
intention to eſpouſe Donna Catharina, Infanta of 
Portugal, a match already concluded with the ad- 
vice of his council. 

The commons having choſen Sir Edward Tur. 

ner, ſolicitor to the duke of York, ſpeaker, imme- 
diately proceeded to buſineſs. They paſſed an ad 
tor ſecurity of the king's perſon and government: 
i. Makigg it treaſon during: the life of his preſent 
majeſty, to intend or devite the king's impriſon- 
ment, bodily harm, or dethronement, or to make 
war againſt him. 2. To call him a papiſt or he- 
retic, or eo endeavour by ſpeech or writing to de- 
prive him of the affection of his ſubjects, was de- 
clared to incapacitate the perſon fo offending, from 
enjoying any employment in church or ſtate. 
To maintain the indiſſoluble authority of the long 
parliam-nr, or to affirm that either or both houſes, 
without the king, are poſſeſſed] of a legiſlative 
power, or that the covenant is obligatory, ſubject- 
ed the offender to the penalty or 4 premunice, 
The covenant itfelf, together with the a& for 
erecting the high court of Juſtice that ſat on the 
late king and his friends; as alſo that for ſigning 
the engagement, and that for converting England 
into a commonwealth, were ordered to be burnt 
by the hands of the hangman. The cuſtom of 
petitioning having been ſo much abuſed in the 
courſe of the former reign, it was now decreed that 
no more than twenty hands ſhould be ſubſcribed 
to any petition, without the authority of three 
Juſtices, or the majority of the grand jury; and 
that no petition ſhould be preſented to the king, 
or cither houſe, by above tweuty perſons. The 
violation of this law ſubjected the delinquent to a 
fine of an hundred pounds, and three months im- 
priſonment. 

On July 3o, the king gave his aſſent to the 
above bills, as alſo to an act for reſtoring the bi- 
ſhops to their ſeats in the houſe of peers; and to 
another, 3 the ſole right of the militia to 
be veited in the king; and then his majeſty per- 
mitted the two houſes to adjourn to the 20th of 


| November, after they had thus teftored mo- 


narchy and epiſcopacy to their full ſplendor, which 
were now exalted to as great an height as they 
had ever before aſpired. This parliament was at- 
terwards called the ** penſionary parliament,” 
becauſe it was known that many of the members 
had penſions from the king. How agreeable the 
proceedings of the parliament were to the court, 
appears by its-long continuance, which was almoſt 
eighreen years. : 

The two houſes meeting according to their ad- 
journment, on the 2oth of November, petitioned 
the king to iſſue a proclamation, commanding all 
reduced officers and ſoldiers to retire to the dil- 
tance of twenty miles from London ; then the 
commons voted 1,200,000 I, for his maje!ty's pre- 
ſent occaſions. | 

Charles, though perfectly indifferent to all forms 
of religion, had been fo rudely treated by the Scot- 
tiſh ecclefiaſtics, that he ever after entertained a 
violent prejudice againſt thoſe of their character 
and opinions. He was often heard to ſay, that 
preſbyterianiſm was not a religion fit for a gentle- 


man. Not only the king, but the members 4 
bot 
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both houſes, and eſpecially. the earl of Clarendon, 
hated the preſbyterians, and wanted an opportuni- 
ty to humble them, under the general term of 


nonconformiſts. With this view the earl of Cla- 
rendon, in a conference between the two houſes, 
tively affirmed that a conſpiracy had been form- 
ed ſince the month of March, to interrupt the 
peace of the nation, He named ſeveral perſons 
concerned in the plot, the particular circumſtances 
of which he explained; and ſaid, that although 
it had been defeated at London by the precaution 
taken with regard to the diſbanded officers and ſol- 
diers, it would nevertheleſs be proſecuted in dif- 
ferent counties of England. The two houſes im- 
mediately appointed a committee to enquire into 
the affair, that meaſures might be taken to ſecure 
the peace of the kingdom. This pretended diſ- 
covery was the foundation of the corporation act, 
which was now paſſed in parliament, ordaining all 
mayors, aldermen, counſellors, or officers of all 
corporations, to take an oath, importing, that 
they did not think it as lawful, on any pretence 
whatever, to take arms againſt the king ; and that 
they abhorred the deteſtable maxim of arming 
againſt the king's perſon, under ſhadow of his au- 
thority, or even by oppoling ſuch as acted by vir- 
tue of his commiſſion, This was a moſt ſcanda- 
lous conceſſion, by which the liberties of Eng- 
land were left at the mercy of regal power. The 
committee of both houſes proceeded on their en- 
quiry into the nature of the conſpiracy, and the 
earl of Clarendon made an alarming report of a de- 
ſign to ſurprize Shrewſbury, Coventry, and Briſtol, 
But this plot ſeems to have been no other than a 
fiction of the miniſtry to pave the way for the act 
of uniformity; for that was no ſooner paſſed than 
the inquiry was laid aſide. 

Elizabeth, electreſs- palatine, and queen of Bo- 
hemia, the king's aunt, and daughter of king 
James I. who reſided in England, died at London 
on the 13th of February, 1661-2. She had eight 
ſons and five daughters, of whom the youngeſt 
ſurviving, the princeſs Sophia, mother of king 
George I. was declared heir to the crown of Great 
Britain in 1701. 

On the ſeventeenth of May, 1662, the king 
gave his aſſent to the act for eſtabliſhing unifor- 
mity in the public worſhip, and in the adminiſtra- 
tion of ſacraments. By this ſtatute, which began 
to be in force on St. Bartholomew's day, every 
miniſter was obliged to conform to the worſhip of 
the Engliſh church, according to the book of 
Common-prayer, lately reviſed, and to ſign a de- 
claration approving of that ritual, to take the oath 
of canonical obedicnce, abjure the ſolemn league 
and covenant, and acknowlege his deteſtation of 
the principle of taking up arms againſt the king, 
or thoſe acting under his commiſſion, on any pretence 


whatſoever, He was likewiie reſtrained from admi- | 


niſtering the ſacraments, unleſs he had been previout- 
ly ordained by the biſhop. By an act regulating the 
militia, all lords-iicutenants of counties, and their 
deputies, together with officers and ſoldiers, were 
obliged to declare upon oath, that they held it un- 
lawtul to take arms againſt the king, and tho!e act- 
ing by his commiſſion. As another inſtance of the 
parliament's devotion to the king, the commons 
voted an annual tax of two ſhillings upon every 
| hearth to his majeſty and his ſucceſſors. This im- 
poſition, joined to the tonnage and poundage, the 
111 
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| excite, and duty upon merchandize, augmented 
his revenue to a much greater ſum than had ever 
been paid to any of his predeceſſors. 

In conſequence of the act of uniformity, about 
two thouſand miniſters, moſtly preſbyterians, but 
ſome of other parties, for refuſing to conform to 
the ſaid act, were obliged to quit their livings in 
the church. Theſe and ſome other as being pal- 
ſed; the parliament was prorogued to February 1 2, 
1662-3, 

Before the end of the ſeſſion, the court was em- 
ployed in making preparations ſor the reception 
of the new queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom 
the King was affianced, and who landed in the be- 
ginning of May at Portſmouth, where the king 
met her, and the marriage was folemnized. The 
queen-mother, who left England the year before, 
now came over to aſſiſt at the nuptial ceremonies, 
and after a ſtay of three years in England, return- 
ed again to France, 

Charles's prodigality always kept him in want; 
notwithſtanding the ſupplies granted him far ex- 
ceeded any thing that had bren given by parlia- 
ment to queen Elizabeth. His neceſſities put him 
upon a mealure which has expoſed him ro much 
cenſure, and is regarded as one of the greateſt ble- 
miſhes of his reign, I mean the ſale of Dunkirk to 
the French. Clarendon and Southampton, tho? 
virtuous miniſters, were both concerned in this 
tranſaction ; but in all probability the expedient 
was propoſed by Charles himſelf. The chancellor 
invited d'Eftrades,the French miniſter atthe Hague, 
to come over to London, which he did ſoon after 
the king's marriage, and negotiated his affairs 
and the French king purchated Dunkirk, with all 
the artillery and ammunition in the place, for the 
conſideration of five millions of livres, or four 
Hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

We have already obſerved that Charles, dur- 
ing his exile, eſpecially while at the court of 
France, had been prevailed on to adopt the re- 
ligion of the church of Rome, at leaſt in ſuch a 
degree as a man of his Jatitudinarian principles 
can be ſaid to adopt any religion : his brother the 
duke of York, of whom he was extremely fond, 
and who indeed directed almoſt all his actions, was 
an abſolute bigot in popery, and as ſuch could 
not fail to be alarmed at the late act of uniformi- 
ty, which, though deſigned by the court to per- 
ſecute the preſbyterians, was found to bear equa'- 
ly hard upon every diſſenter from the church of 
England. James and his party therefore exerted 
all their endeavours to weaken the force of this 
act. It was now pretended that great danger was 
to be apprehended to the ſtate, from fo nume- 
rous a body as the diſſenters connected together; 
and that there was a neceflity of granting tolera- 
tion to all nonconformiſts, in which the papiſts 
were conſequently to be included. The king rea- 
dily adopted his brother's views, and in the month 
of January 1662-3, publiſhed a declaration under 
pretence of favouring the preſbyterians, by diſpen- 
ling with their compliance with ſome articles in 
the act of Uniformity: but though in this decla- 
ration the king alledged in excu'e his ſolemn 
promiſes (in his declaration from Breda) of grant- 
ing toleration to his ſubjects, and advanced leveral 
other ſpecious topics, the parliament, who ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpected that he had another, and a deeper de- 
lign in view, determined to defeat the meaſure. 
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The avowed deſign of gratifying the diſſenters, and 
the ſecret reſolution of ſupporting the catholics, 
were equally diſagreeable to them; and in theſe 
ſentiments they were confirmed by the lord- chan- 
cellor Clarendon, without whoſe privity and con- 
currence this declaration had been iſſued, and who, 
as he hated the preſbyterians, was no friend to the 
papiſts, and therefore from this time began to ſink 
in his credit at court. 

The parliament aſſembling on February 18, 
drew up a remonſtrance againſt the late declara- 
tion of indulgence, which they preſented to his 
majeſty, and both houles joined in deſiring him to 
iſſue out a proclamation againſt all popiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits. To this requeſt the king returned a 
very obliging anſwer; but in the proclamation at- 
terwards iſſued, the terms were ſo artfully couch- 
ed, as to render it of little or no effect“. This 
ſeeming compliance of the king, however deceit- 
ful, palſed ſo well with the parliament, that upon 
his application they voted him a ſupply of four ſub- 
ſidies, and this was the laſt time that taxes were 
raiſed in this manner. 

The oppoſition the lord-chancellor had made to 
the plan of toleration, had expoſed him to all the 
hatred of the duke of York and the popiſh party, 
and all means were deviſed to get rid of him. 
Digby, earl of Briſtol, who had, during his reſi- 
dence abroad, embraced the catholic religion ; and 
as moſt converts are, was a great bigot to his new 
faith, undertook to attack this enemy of the holy 
mother-church. Clarendon and he had, during 
the excluſion of the royal party, been upon terms 
of intimate friendſhip ; but the chancellor having 
refuſed his aſſent to certain grants which Briſtol 
had ſollicited for a court lady; this affront, as it 
was deemed by th- latter nobleman, added to 
the morives of religion above-mentioned, deter- 
mined him to attack the miniſter in the moſt vio- 
lent manner; and on the tenth of July, 1663, he 
openly impeached him of high-treaſon before the 
houſe of peers; but the apparent malice of the 
charge, from the almoſt total deficiency of proofs 
to ſupport it, occaſioned the lords to throw it out 
with indignation ; and Briſtol himſelf was fo a- 
ſhamed of what he had done, that he went abroad, 
where he remained for ſome time. On the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of July, the parliament, after having 
ſettled the revenues of the polt-office and wine- 
licence on the duke of York, was prorogued to 
the following ſpring Þ+. 

Gratitude was not one of Charles's ſhining vir- 
tues. The royaliſts, who had ventured ſo mueh, 
and ſuffered ſo deeply in his ſervice, were after 
his reſtoration wholly neglected by him. When 
applications were made to him on this head, he 
uſed to anſwer, that thoſe who were truly his 
friends would ſtill remain ſo; and that if he was 
to beſtow favour, it ſhould be on his enemies, in 
order to win them over to his ſervice, His par- 
liament had more generolity. They took ſome 
notice of the poor cavaliers, and at one time diſ- 
tributed among them about ſixty thouſand pounds. 
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Mrs. Lane likewiſe and the Pendrells had hand. 
ſome preſents and penſions aſſigned them for the 
great ſervice they had been of, in preſerving the 
_ 3 — — battle of Worceſter. 
ver ſince the Reſtoration, the governme 

at different times been alarmed with the —— 
of plots pry on by the republicans ; and this 
year one was diſcovered, which was ſaid to be for 
a general inſurrection ; it was an idle ſcheme of 
ſome. inconſiderable fanatics and diſbanded ſol- 
diers, thirty of whom were taken and executed 
It ſerved Charles, however, as a pretext to demand 
of the parliament, when it next met again on the 
ſixtcenth of March, 1664, a repeal of the ad 
for triennial parliaments, affirming that the king- 
dom was expoſed to continual troubles, from the 
luggeſtions of a ſet of men, who gave out that this 
parliament was diſſolved by virtue of that act. The 
parliament, who ſtill continued to adhere to the 
principles of exalting monarchy, even beyond the 
bounds of reaſon and moderation, readily com- 
plied with the royal requeſt. The act was repeal- 
ed, and thus all the ſecurities which the ſub- 
ject had againſt the illegal extenſion of court influ- 
ence, were diſſipated by a breath; and Charles 
tailed not to make his own advantage of theſe con- 
ceſſions to ſhorten difficulties, and baffle oppoſi- 
tion. 

This parliament was not more ſervile in its com- 
pliance with the king, than it was rigorous and 
uncharitable with regard to its fellow- ſubjects; the 
true ſpirit of perſecution ſeemed to actuate all its 
deliberations in religious matters; it ſeemed to 
forget that the like rigid maxims of intolerance 
adopted by Laud, had been one cauſe of the dread- 
ful calamities from which the nation had been fo 
lately delivered ; for now, as if the penalties de- 
nounced in the act of Uniformity againſt diſſenters 
of all denominations, were not ſufficient, in May 
1664, the famous Conventicle Act was paſſed, 
whereby it was enacted, that if any one ſhould 
repair to conventicles (as the meetings of the 
noncontormiſts ro religious worſhip were cal- 
led) the firſt offence was to be puniſhed with a 
fine of five pounds, or three months impriſon- 
ment, and ten pounds for a peer; the ſecond of- 
fence ten pounds and fix months impriſonment, 
and twenty pounds for a peer: but for the third 
offence, after a trial by a jury of the peers, ac- 
cording to the quality of the offender, the party 
convicted was to be tranſported to ſome foreign 
plantation, unleſs he commuted by the payment of 
one hundred pounds. 

There was about this time a diſpute between 
our court and the ſtates of the United Provinces, 
in relation to commerce ; and the royal African 
company in particular had been oppoſed by the 
Dutch, in eſtabliſhing their ſertlements on the 
coaſt of Guinea. In the preceding year, fir Ro- 
bert Holmes had been ſent from England with a 
fleet of twenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of Africa, to 

rotect our merchants and traders there, and ex- 
pel the Dutch from ſome. places they had ſeized 


The parliament had agreed, that all foreign prieſts belonging 
to the two queens ſhould be excepted, and al owed without mo- 
leſtation to continue in England. In the proclamation, the word 
*« foreign” was purpoſely left out; and the queens were, by 
that means, intitled to grant protection to as many Engliſh 
prieſts as they pleaſed. Burnet. Hume. 
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+ In the courſe of this ſeſſion, ſeveral laws were enacted re- 
lating to trade. Some rules were hkewiſe eſtabliſhed for put- 
ting the militia into better order; and it was decreed, that the 
king ſhould not have the power of Keeping them under arms 
above fourteen days in the year. See itat. 15 & 16 Car. II. 
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againſt the faith of treaties. Holmes executed his 
commiſſion: with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, after 
taking from the Dutch Cape Verd and the iſland 
of Goree, together with ſeveral of their trading 
ſhips on that coaſt; and failing to America, he 
made himſelf maſter of Nova Belgia, ſince known 
by the name of New-York, which had never been 
occupied by any but the Hollanders. The Dutch 
warmly remonſtrated againſt theſe hoſtilities, but 
receiving no real ſatisfaction, they reſolved to em- 
ploy force againſt force, and diſpatched de Ruyter, 
one of their admirals, to the coaſt of Guinea, who 
in a ſhort time re-eſtabliſhed the Dutch in poſſeſ- 
fion of thoſe ſettlements of which they had been 
deprived, except Cape Corſe. He afterwards at- 
tacked Barbadoes, but without ſucceſs. Theſe 
acts, which were ſo many preludes to a rupture 
between the two nations, were by no means dil- 
pleaſing to Charles, whole growing neceſſities, the 
natural conſequences of a blind prodigality, made 
him glad of any pretext to draw money trom his 
parliament. The diſpoſition of this latter, indeed, 
was as favourable to this deſign as the king could 
wiſh; for the commons having taken the ſtate of 
the national trade into conſideration, they voted, 
« That the wrongs, diſhonours, and indignines of- 
fered to the Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces, had greatly interrupted the commerce 
of theſe kingdoms : that his majeſty ſhould be 
humbly requeſted to demand and obtain reparation 
for thoſe damages; and that in the proſecution of 
this affair, the houſe would aſſiſt him with their 
lives and fortunes againſt all oppoſitions whatſo- 
ever.” This vote was deemed a ſufficient ſanction 
for thoſe vigorous meaſures which the court had 
now propoſed to adopt, and the parliament was 
prorogued till the month of November. 

In the mean time, the naval preparations were 
carried on with uncommon diligence : the whole 
nation ſeemed to be inſpired with jealouſy and ani- 
moſity againſt the Dutch. The parliament having 
as yet granted no ſupplies, the city of London 
lent the king one hundred thouſand pounds, that 
noſtop might be made to the armament. Charles 
himſelf viſited the arſenals and magazines in per- 
ſon, and in a ſhort time the Engliſh navy was put 
in a very formidable condition. Admiral Law- 
ſon was ſent out in September, with orders to ſeize 
all Dutch ſhips he met with on his cruize; in which 
he had ſo much ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time one 
hundred and thirty-five of their merchant ſhips 
fell into the hands of the Englith : and the parlia- 
ment meeting again on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, granted two millions five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for carrying on the intended war, the 
largeſt ſupply by far that had been granted to any 
Engliſh monarch *. 

The king having had his hands thus ſtrength- 
ened by his parliament, declared war againſt the 
States in the month of March, 1665, after having 
prorogued the parliament to Auguſt, and after- 
wards to October. In this ſeſſion the clergy gave 
up their right of taxing themſclves in convocation, 
and have ever ſince been taxed by the parliament in 
common with other ſubjects : from this time, in- 
deed, the clergy had votes at elections for members 
of parliament, but, by parting with their import- 
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ance as a diſtinct body of the ſtate, they have beef 
held in very little public conſideration ſince. 

The Dutch, alarmed at the great preparations 
making in England againſt them, had, towards the 
cloſe of the laſt year, ſent over an embaſly, to en- 
deavour if poſſible to compromile the quarrel in an 
amicable manner; but ſeeing all cheir application 
ſighted, they ſet about all the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for a vigorous defence: in the mean time 
they earneſtly importuncd Lewis XIV. of France, 
who being then of age, and having taken the reins 
of government into his own hands, began to be 
conlidered as a warlike and politic prince, to de- 
clare againſt England, in conſequence of the laſt 
treaty concluded between the crown of France and 
the States General. Lewis was at the ſame time as 
warmly preſſed by Charles to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality. In this conjuncture the French monarch 
was greatly divided in his ſentiments: he wiſhed to 
keep fair with Charles, leſt the latter ſhould throw 
himſelf into the arms of Spain; and on the other 
hang, it was his intereſt to lupport the de, Wit and 
Loaveſtein party in Holland, againſt the prince of 
Orange, who naturally claimed the aſſiſtance of his 
uncle the king of England: in order to gain time, 
he ſent the duke de Verneuil at the head of a ſplen- 
did embaſſy to London, with offers of mediating a 
peace between England and Holland; bur, after a 
{tay of ſeveral months, that nobleman's endeavours 
proved fruitleſs. 

The man who at this time directed all the mea- 
ſures of the Dutch republic, and infuſed ſpirit into 
that phlegmatic community, was the famous John 
de Wit, a miniſter equally diſtinguiſhed for great- 
neſs of mind, for extent of capacity, and for inte- 
grity of manners : though modett in his private 
behaviour, he well knew how to ſupport in his pub- 
lic conduct that magnanimity which becomes the 
miniſter of a great ſtate. It was always his opinion, 
that no independent government ſhould ever make 
any mean or unreaſonable conceſſions to another ; 
and that all ſuch compliances, inſtead of prevent- 
ing war, ſerved only to invite farther inſults and 
indignities. By his management a ſpirit of harmo- 
ny was preſerved in all the provinces ; great ſums 
were raiſed, and a navy was preparrd, conſiſting of 
larger ſhips than any which the Dutch had ever 
built before, and able to contend with the fleet of 
England“. 

The Engliſh navy was already on ſo reſpectable a 
footing, that, by the eighteenth of May this year, 
the duke of York ſet ſail with a fleet of one hun- 
dred and fourteen fail, excluſive of fire-ſhips 
and bomb-ketches, having under him prince Ru- 
pert and the gallant earl of Sandwich : this noble 
armament carried on board about twenty-two thou- 
ſand men. On the other hand, the provinces of 
Zealand and Holland having joined their ſqua- 
drons, they compoſed a fleet of one hundred and 
twenty ſhips of war, beſides fire-ſhips, of which 
the command was given to Opdam, an experienced 
ſea-officer, and of an undaunted courage, who had 
orders to ſeize the firſt opportunity of giving battle 


to the enemy. 
It was not long before the two fleets met, and on 


the third of June a remarkable engagement was 
fought between them, when the Dutch were beaten, 
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It was to be raiſed at quarterly payments in three years. 
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having 
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having loſt a great many of their ſhips, though the 
number is variouſly related; according to the lowell 
account they were about twenty: Opdam himlclt 
was blown up, together with his ſhip and all the 
men on board. Ihe Engliſh loſt but four ſhips ; 
but ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were killed. A 
day of thankſgiving was appointed in England for 
this victory, and ſeveral medals were ſtruck in ho- 
nour of the duke of York: it is indeed confeſſed 
on all hands, that the duke diſplayed great courage 
and conduct during the whole engagement, being 
all che time engaged in the hotteſt of the fight, 
and expoſing hin felt like a common man. 

Terror and diſmay ſcized on the Dutch, when 
they received the news of this defeat; and it re- 
quired all the abilities and conſtancy of de Wit to 
revive the ſpirits of his drooping countrymen : he 
repaired in perſon on board their fleet, and quickly 
rectified all the diforders occaſioned by the late mis- 
fortune. In the mean time the Dutch fleet of mer- 
chant ſhips from Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, hav- 
ing failec north- about in order to avoid the Engliſh 
cruiſers, anchored in the port of Bergen, in Nor- 
way, where they lay till de Ruyter ſhould come and 
convoy them to Holland. Sir Gilbert Talbot, the 
Engliſh envoy at Copenhagen, propoſed to the 
king of Denmark, that he thould ſeize all thoſe 
ſhips, which were richly laden, by way of revenge 
upon the Dutch, who, he ſaid, had involved his 
Daniſh majeſty in a troubleſome war with Sweden. 
The king was tempted by the richneſs of the prize, 
hut obſerved he was not in a condition to execute 
ſuch a deſign : Talbot promiſed to procure the al- 
ſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, provided he would re- 
compenſe the captors with one half of what they 
ſhould take; the bargain was ſtruck between the 
two monarchs, and Charles ordered the earl of 
Sandwich to fail immediately to Bergen. The ear] 
detached fir Thomas Tiddeman with part of the 
Acer on that ſervice, and he attacked the Dutch with 
great impetuoſity; but the governor of Bergen, 
who had not yet received orders to remain paſſive, 
Joined the Hollanders in giving him ſuch a warm 
reception, that he was obliged to quit the enter- 
prize, after having received conſiderable damage. 
Charles was not a little chagrined at this diſappoint- 
ment; and fo diſpleaſed with the earl of Sandwich 
for having omitted to ſail thither in perſon, that he 
was deprived of his command, and ſent on an em- 
baſſy to Madrid. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting abroad, the 
city of London was groaning beneath the moſt 
dreadful ſcourge of the plague, which broke out 
in the beginning of May this year, and in the ſpace 
of eleven months that it continued to rage, ſwept 
away in that ſingle city upwards of one hundred 
thouſand ſouls : the king, on its firſt appearance, 
withdrew to Hampton- court, but afterwards, to 
be at a greater diſtance, removed to Saliſbury, 

The parliament, agreeable to its prorogation, 
aſſembled on the ninth of October, but held its 
ſeſſions at Oxford, on account of the plague, which, 
though it ſtill continued to depopulate the capital, 
did not ſo much affect the other part of the king- 
dom. The king having repreſented to them in his 
ſpeech, that the tupply of two millions and an halt, 
granted him towards the maintenance of the war, 
. was nearly expended in fitting out the fleet, and 
paying fome toreign powers, elpecially the warlike 
biſhop of Munſter (Bernard Van Galen) tor mak- 
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ing a diverſion upon the frontiers of the Rates 
the commons, who appear to have been very — 
lous for the vigorous continuation of the war 
quickly voted a ſecond ſupply of one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds for that purpoſe, and at 
the ſame time made a preſent to the duke of Vork 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, as a 
reward for his eminent ſervices in the late ſea en. 
gagement with the Dutch, The independants 
anabapriſts, and republicans, had this year formed 
a deſign for an inſurrection, having been encour- 
aged thereto by emiſſaries from the Dutch; but 
all their projects had proved abortive. However 
this turniſhed the king and court, who naturally 
hated the preſbyterians, with a handle to brin 
them in under the general denomination of non. 
conformiſts, from whom the church and nation 
was repreſented to be in the utmoſt danger; tho 
we cannot find any authority to charge the for- 
mer with having been any way concerned in the 
practices or deſigns of the other fanatic ſets, Be 
that as it may, a bill was breught into the houſe 
this ſeſſions, and was paſſed without any difficulty; 
by which it was enacted, © That no nonconformiſt 
teacher, under what denomination ſoever, ſhall 
dwell or come, unleis upon the road, within five 
miles of any corporation,. or any other place where 
they had been miniſters, or had preached after the 
act of oblivion, unleſs they firſt took the following 
oath : I do ſwear that it is not lawful, on any 
pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the king, 
and that I do abhor the traitorous poſition of tak- 
ing arms againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that 
are commiſſioned by him in purſuance of ſuch 
commiſſions : and that I will not at any time en- 
deavour any alteration of government, either in 
church or ſtate,” 

This act has ſince been famous, under the name 
of The Five Mile Act; and the penalty denoun- 
ced againſt every offender was forty pounds and 
ſix months impriſonment. It would not be doing 
juſtice to the character of the earl of Clarendon 
and his great friend the earl of Southampton, 
both of them the warmeſt adverſaries of the preſ- 
byterians, if we did not obſerve, that the rigor of 
this act ſeemed ſo unjuſtifiable to them, that when 
it came into the houle -of lords, they oppoſed it 
with all their might. Nevertheleſs, it got through 
that houſe, and the king gave it the royal aſſent on 
the thirty-firſt of October, as he did at the ſame 
time to the money-bill, and ſome others; after 
which he prorogued the parliament to the twen- 
tieth of February, 1665-6. 

This ſame year the council of Scotland diſco- 
vered no leſs heat and animoſity againſt the preſ- 
byterians, on pretence of ſome inſolence commit- 
ted by a private miniſter, named Alexander Smith. 
A proclamation was publiſhed the twenty-fourth 
of December, ordering that all the ſilenced preſ- 
byterian miniſters ſh»uld, within forty days, re- 
move themſelves and their families from the places 
where they had been miniſters, and that they ſhould 
not reſide within twenty miles of the ſame, or 
within fix miles of Edinburgh, or any cathedral 
church, or within three miles of any royal borough, 
nor ſhould be more than two together in the fame 
pariſh, on pain of incurring the penalties of the 
law againſt movers of fedition., Every man of a 
charitable diſpoſition mult confeis, that this was 
a moſt cruel and unjuſtifiable rigor, eſpecially 
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when we reflect that the preſpyterians compoſed 


the bulk of the Scottiſh nation. The times were 
however now ſo thoroughly changed, that the very 

cople who thought the ſhadow of royalty too great 
a conceſſion to grant their prince in the laſt reign, 
now thought no ſacrifice too great to be made to 
his will. The ill effects of ſuch a proceeding ma- 
nifeſted themſelves ſhortly after, in an inſurrection 
of the ſufferers; but their numbers being inconſi- 
derable (not exceeding fifteen hundred) they were 
ſoon defeated, three hundred being killed on the 
ſpot, and about one hundred taken priſoners, who 
were moſt of them executed. 

By this time France had openly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Dutch, and reſolved to aſſiſt them 
with the utmoſt vigour. Lewis had ordered the 
duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to ſet fail from Tou- 
lon with the French ſquadron, of above forty ſail, 
under his command. The ambaſſadors of France 
were recalled out of England; and on the nine- 
teenth of January, 1665-9, Lewis publiſhed a de- 
claration of war againſt us. The States likewiſc 
found means to gain over the king of Denmark, 
by an engagement to pay him yearly, during the 
continuance of the war, one million five hundred 
thouſand florins; for which he on his part engag- 
ed to keep a fleet of thirty fail of ſhips of war for 
their ſervice. They likewiſe raiſed ſo many ene- 
mies againſt the biſhop of Munſter, that he quick- 
ly found himſelf under a neceſſity to diſband his 
forces, and make peace on the beft terms he could 
obtain. The Dutch were wholly indebted for theſe 
favourable events to their penſionary de Wir, who 
diſcharged his truſt wich equal care and ability. 
The utmoſt aſſiduity was employed in repairing 
their late loſs by ſea; and early in the ſpring the 
States had a well-manned fleet of ſeventy ſail ready 
for ſea, De Ruyter, their great admiral, returned 
from his expedition to Guinea, took the command 
of this fleet, and had under him, as ſecond in com- 
mand, the famous Van Tromp. | 

The plague having. ceaſed its ravages, Charles 
returned to London in the month of February, 
and immediately declared war againſt France. The 
command of the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of ſeven- 
ty-four ſail, was given to Monk, duke of Albe- 
marle, and prince Rupert, who put to ſea towards 


the end of May, 1666. Albemarle, who from the. 


repeated defeats of the Dutch under the protector- 
ſhip, had raſhly entertained too deſpicable an opi- 
nion of their courage, reſolved to detach prince 
Rupert, in order to intercept the French fleet, 
under the duke of Beaufort, who, it was aid, 
was now in the Channel, waiting to join the 
Dutch upon their putting to ſea, which they did : 
for after our fleet ſailed, thoſe who were acquaint- 
ed with the courage and conduct of de Ruyter, 
remonſtrated againſt this diviſion of our force; but 
the duke of Albemarle continued obſtinate 1n his 
reſolution. The event ſhewed how unreaſonably 
he had given his orders. 

The 49 of the States, commanded by de Ruy- 
ter, was come to an anchor between Newport and 
Dunkirk. Thither Albemarle, with thoſe ſhips 
he had retained with him, immediately failed, to 
compel the enemy to an action; who, on their ſide, 
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upon his coming in ſight, cut their cables, to be 
in the greater readineſs to receive him. The battle 
which followed is one of the moſt remarkable that 
occurs in hiſtory, whether we conſider the length 
of its duration, or the obſtinacy with which it was 
fought. It would be equally tedious and uninte- 
reſting to relate every particular of this action, 
which began on the firſt of June, in the forenoon, 
and laſted, with very little intermiſſion, for four 
days, with aſtoniſhing valour on both ſides. In 
the courie of the action, the Dutch were reinfor- 
ced by ſixteen freſh ſhips. The Engliſh had ſuf- 
tered fo ſeverely, that their fighting ſhips were re- 
duced to twenty-eight, and they found it neceſſary 
to retire towards their own coaſts; which the Dutch 
perceiving, exerted all their efforts to cut off their 
retreat, and would probably have ſucceeded, had 
it not been for the fortunate junction of prince Ru- 
pert, who, after cruizing the Channel in vain in 
ſearch of the French ſquadron, who indeed had 
not yet entered it, now appeared in fight to the 
ſouthward, advancing in tull fail towards the ſcene 
of action, and about the evening (of the third day) 
fell into his ſtation, aſtern the Dutch diviſion. 
The next morning Albemarle returned to the 
fight, which now became more furious than ever. 
Ship grappled ſhip, and the men fought hand to 
hand, as if on firm ground, A thick miſt at 
length put an end to the conflict; under the 
favour of which Albemarle with his fleet failed 
for the mouth of the-Thames, leaving the watery 
held to de Ruyter and the Dutch. 

In theſe four days of battle, the Engliſh loſt 
twenty-three capital ſhips, beſides ſeveral others of 
leſs note; ſix thouſand men killed, and two thou- 
ſand ſix hundred made priſoners. Amongſt the 
ſlain were fir William Berkley, vice-admiral of the 
white ſquadron, and fir Chriſtopher Mimins : fir 
George Ayſcue, in a ſhipof an hundred guns, the 
largeſt in the fleet, ran aground ; and his country- 
men not being able to afford him any aſſiſtance, 
he was compelled to yield to the enemy. The loſs of 
the Dutch amounted to ſix ſhips, two thouſand eight 
hundred andeighty men, beſides theadmirals Evert- 
zen Van der Holſt, and Strekhoven, with ſome other 
officers. Though the Engliſh retired firſt to their 
harbours, and tho' it was generally believed by our 
officers and men who ſurvived, that their whole 
fleet might have been taken, ſunk, or burnt, if 
it had not been for prince Rupert's coming up as 
he did, yet we claimed the victory. The great 

nſionary de Wit was on board the Dutch fleet, 
and is faid to have invented chain- ſnot on this oc- 
caſion, which did incredible damage to the rigging 
of our ſhips, and contributed not a little to the ad- 
vantage : 4 Dutch gained over us. 

The two fleets were not long before they put 
to ſea again; for Beaufort, the French admiral, 
being now ready to enter the Channel, and join 
his allies, de Ruyter, after having refitted his ſhips, 
failed from the Texel, and poſted himſelf at the 
mouth of the river Thames, with a view to block 
up our fleet in the harbour, Such an inſult was 
not to be brooked by Engliſhmen; and therefore 
Albemarle and prince Rupert haſted out to attack 
him. The Engliſh fleet, now reinforced, conſiſted 
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of an hundred fail : that of the Hollanders amount- 
ed to eighty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides nine- 
teen fire-ſhips. They met on the twenty- fourth 
of July, and the fight ſoon began with fincredible 
fury, and was as obſtinately dilputed. At length 
the Dutch were beaten with conſiderable loſs; and 
it was chiefly by the bravery and conduct of de 
Ruyrer that the Dutch were brought into their 
ports. De Ruyter, on his return to Holland, 
made great complaints of Van Tromp's conduct, 


- who was thereupon put under arreſt, and diſmiſſed | 
| perienced from this dreadful accident and the 


from his poſt. It ſeems he had attacked fir Jere- 
my Smith, who commanded the blue ſquadron of 
the Engliſh fleet, and put that diviſion to rout ; 
but purſuing the flying enemy too far, had never 
been able to rejoin his own fleet, and was very 
near being taken with all his ſhips. 

Albemarle finding himſelf maſter of the ſea by 
the retreat of the Dutch fleet, detached admirat 
Holmes with twenty ſhips of war, to inſpect the 
coaſt of Holland ; and that commander entering 
the road of Vlie, deftroyed an hundred and forty 
merchant veſſels, and two ſhips of war; after 
which he burnt Brariſdon, a large and rich village 
on the coaſt. The French*admiral, who was by this 
time in full fail to join the Dutch upon rhe coaſt 
of England, received the news of its defeat, and 
that the ſhips were returned into port ; whereupon 
he himſelf retired to Breſt with all expedition, hav- 
ing had the good fortune to eſcape the vigilance 
of the Engliſh, who waited for him off the Iſle of 
Wight. One French ſhip alone, the Ruby, was 
taken by our fleet. | 

On the ſecond of September this year, about 
one in the morning, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the city of London; it began in a baker's houſe 
near the bridge, and diffuſed itſelf on all ſides 
with ſuch rapidity, that nothing could reſiſt the 
progreſs of the flames. This dreadful conflagra- 
tion laſted for three whole days; nor did it ftop 
till ic had laid the greateſt part of the capital in 
aſhes, conſuming eighty churches, ſeveral of the 
city gates, and four hundred ſtreets, contaming 
thirteen thouſand two hundred dwelling-houſes. 
The ruins overſpread a ſpace of four hundred and 
twenty - ſix acres, from the Tower by Thames fide 
to the Temple church, and from the north-eaſt gate 
along the city-wall to Holborn-bridge ; but though 
the fire was thus mercileſs to the eſtates and for- 
tunes of the citizens, it was very favourable to their 
tives, few perifhing on this occafion, in proportion 
to the extent of the calamity. 

Various were the conjectures on the caufe and 
authors of this fire, no one being inclined to think 
it caſual, Numbers would have it to be brought 
about by the malice of the Republicans; but moſt 
aſcribed it to the papiſts, according to the inſerip- 
tion upon the famous Monument, erected in me- 


mory of this dreadful conflagration. Each of 


theſe ſuſpicions, however, ſeem to have had their 
riſe in the violent animoſities that poſſeſſed the 
minds of the different parties that ſwarmed at this 
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period. Their poſterity, who behold ' this ang 
other events of their time through the cooler 
medium of reaſon, ſee no cauſe to aſcribe this ac. 
cident to treachery or malice. The ſtreets of Lon. 
don were then extremely narrow ; the houſes were 
almoſt all built of timber, or of lath and plaiſter ; 
the ſeaſon was remarkably dry; and a violent eaſt 
wind happened at that time to blow. To theſe 
cauſes, and to thele only, the ſurprizing Progreſs 
of the fire ought naturally to be aſcribed “. | 

But not all the miſeries his ſubjects had ex. 


preceding one of the plague, could make any im- 
preſſion on the mind ot Charles, or divert him 
from the proſecution of the ruinous war he had 
engaged in. Accordingly the parliament havin 
reaſſembled, after ſome prorogations, on the firſt 
of September, the king, in a ſpeech to beth 
houſes, magnified the happy ſucceſs of his arms 
as if he had been always victorious; and conclud. 
ed with aſſuring the commons, that the money 
granted for carrying on the war had proved defi- 
cient, and ſollicited a further ſupply. The com- 
mons ſtill retaining their liberal diſpoſition, freely 
voted him a ſupply of one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds; which, together with what they 
had already given him, amounted to four millions 
four hundred and ſixty thouſand. pounds. Never- 
thelefs, the commons miſtruſting that the king 
was not ſo warmly attached to the proteſtant reli- 
ion as they could wiſh, or he made profeſſions to 
e, preſented an addreſs, praying that the laws 
againſt jeſuits and popiſh prieſts might be put into 
execution, Charles, willing to ſhew' them ſome 
complaiſance in return for having filled his cof- 
fers, cauſed a proclamation to be iſſued for baniſh- 
ing all popiſh prieſts and jeſuits out of the king- 
dom: but this proclamation, like thofe of his fa- 
ther and grandtather on the ſame ſubject, was 
ſhamefully cluded by the connivance of the king 
and court. This conduct more than ever con- 
vinced the people that the king had ſome ſecret 
attachment to popery, which he was either aſhamed 
or afraid to own. Whether theſe ſuſpicions kad 
leſſened the king's popularity, is uncertain ; but 
it appears that the commons took very little nc- 
tice about the diſparch of the money-bill, which 
was not finiſhed till the clofe of the year, notwith- 
ſtanding the king ſent ſeveral meſſages to the houle 
to quicken the buſineſs. a 
Ar laſt, on the eighteenth of January, 1667, a 
bill paſſed both houſes for raiſing the above-merr- 
tioned ſum of one million eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, partly by a poll-tax, and partly by affefi- 
ments; and about the middle of February, the 
king gave his aſſent to this and ſeveral other acts, 
—— at the ſame time that the money 
granted him ſhould be wholly applied to the uſe 
It was intended for; then he prorogued the par- 
liament to the tenth of October. Among the act 


paſſed in this ſeſſion, was one for rebuilding that 
part of the city demoliſhed by fire, which was 


Though ſeveral ſuſpected perſons were taken up on this 
account, it was never poſſible to diſcover or prove that the 
: baker's houſe, where this dreadful calamity firſt broke out, was 
fired on purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, a French Huguenot, a native 
of Roan, and a lunatic, having owned himſelf guilty of this 
korrible action, was condemned and executed: but it appeared 
afterwards, by the teſtimony of the maſter of the ſhip who 
krought him out of France, that though he was landed at the 


time of the fire, yet he did not arrive in London till two dazs 
after it began. It is pretended likewiſe that a Dutch boy, ten 
years old, had confeſſed that his father and himſelf had thrown 
fire · balls into the baker's houſe, through a window that ſtood 
open. But beſides the objection that may be made to this teſ- 
timony from the boy's age, there muſt have been ſome circum- 
ſtance in this narrative not agreeable to the fact, ſince it was 
never thought proper to make further enquiry. Rapi®.- 


finiſhed 
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finiſhed with more expedition than could be expect- 


ed. The king, by a ſtretch of prerogative, re- 
gulated the plans of the new (treets, to as to ren- 
der them more ſpacious and convenient than thole 
which had been burned; and he prohibited the 
wie of lath and timber, as the materials for the 
conſtruction of houles. In conlequence of this 
improvement, London became more healthy after 
the fire. The plague, which was wont to break 
out with great violence twice or thrice every cen- 
tury, and indeed was always lurking in ſome cor- 
ner of. the city, has entirely diſappeared ſince that 
calamity. 

Charles, notwithitanding the poſitive promiſes 
he had given on his part, no ſooner found himſelf 
ſure of a plentitul ſupply of money, than he be- 
came tired of the war, and bent his thoughts to- 
wards bringing about a peace. The Dutch had 
furniſhed him with a good pretence for this, by a 
jetter which they had wrote him juſt before the 
breaking up of the parliament ; to which he had 
returned. no anſwer, as the money-bill was then 
depending; but that being now paſſed, Charles 
appeared more tractable. In fine, after ſeveral 
conſultations, a conference was appointed to be 
opened at Breda, on the tenth of May 1667, and 
the ſeveral powers concerned lent thither their ple- 
nipotentiaries. Thoſe from England were the 
lord Holles, and Mr. Henry Coventry. From 
France, the count d'Eftrades, and Mr. Courtin. 
From Denmark, Mr. Klengenberg and Caniſens; 
and from the States- General. Meſſieurs Bever- 
r.ench, Hubert, and Yonſtall, From the king 
of Sweden came as mediators, meſſieurs Fleming 
and Coyet; but the laſt dying at Breda ſoon after 
his arrival, the count de Dohna, the Swediſh am- 
baſſador to the States, took his place. The con- 
ferences were however prolonged, by ſome punc- 
tilios which Charles inſiſted on, to ſave appearan- 
ces with his people; becauſe, how trifling ſoever, 
they were almoſt the only things particularly al- 
ledged as the cauſe of the war. Holles and Co- 
ventry propoſed that a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſnould 
be immediately concluded, till the ſeveral points 
in diſpute could be happily concluded: but this 
propoſal was rejected by de Wit: that ſagacious 
and enterprizing miniſter had formed a reſolution 
of ſtriking a blow which he thought would have a 
greater effect in favour of his countrymen, than 
all the arguments that could be uſed in the con- 

— = | 
. Being well informed that "Charles, depending 
upon the ſucceſs of the conference, and thinking 
that he had nothing to fear from the Dutch, had 
unmanned his fleet, and laid up all the large ſhips, 
in hopes of keeping to himſelf the greateſt part of 
the money granted him by his parhament ; he or- 
dered de Ruyter to fail with a fleet of fifty ſhips, and 
ſurprize the Engliſh, lulled in their dangerous ſe- 
curity. De Ruyter executed his commiſſion with 
equal conduct and ſucceſs. On the eighth of June 
he entered the mouth of the Thames, and filled 
the capital with terror and conſternation. He then 
diſpatched his vice-admiral, Van Ghent, with ſome 
ſhips into the river Medway, who, by the favour 
of a freſh eaſterly wind, broke the chain which 
defended the entrance of that harbour, and burnt 
three large ſhips, called the Matthias, the Unity, 
and the Charles the Fifth, all of them taken from 
the States this war. He alſo ſeized the hull of the 
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Royal Charles, and then preceeding as far as Up- 
nor caſtie, burned the Royal Cak, the Loyal Lon- 
don, and the Great James, ll capital ſhips. After 
which falling down the Medway again, he joined 
Ruyter, who lay ſtill at the Noc. Nothing leſs 
was now expected in london than that the enemy, 
improving their ſucceſs, would fail up the river 
Ihames, and deſtioy all the merchant ſhips lying 
there, if not inſult the city itſelf ; wheretore thir- 
teen ſhips were immediately funk at Woctwici, 
and four at Blackwall; platſorms of cannon were 
raiſed on the banks of the river, and every pre- 
caution taken to reſiſt the threatened aſſault. Bur 
de Ruyter not chuſing to run too great hazards, 
weighed anchor from the Nore ; and failing ſouth- 
ward, made an attempt to deſtroy the ſhipping ar 
Portſmouth and Plymouth; from both which places 
he was repulſed with ſome loſs: then taking ad- 
vantage of the wind, which feemcd to veer about 
juſt as he wanted it, he came up the Channel 
again, and entered the Thames, advancing as far 
as Tilbury-fort : but he ſoon found the enemy too 
well prepared for his reception to hope for any ſuc- 
ceſs. He made the beſt of his way to ſra again; 
but he kept the coaſt of England in continual 
alarms for near two months, that is, till he receiv- 
ed the news of the concluſion of a peace, which 
was finally ratified about the latter end of July. 
By this ratification Acadia was yiclded to the 
French king, who agreed to reſtore St. Chriſte- 
phers, and ſome other iſlands which he had taken 
in the Weſt Indies; and the two principal con- 
tracting parties retained the acquiſitions they had 
made. The colony of New-York was the only 
advantage which the Engliſh derived from the 
war, that had coſt the nation ſuch an immenſe 
ſum, and in which the folly, negligence, and ava- 
rice of their ſovereign had been in a ſingular man- 
ner diſplayed to all Europe. j | 
The late-glaring inſult, and the preſent inade- 
quate peace, filled every Engliſh breaſt with grief 
and indignation, every mouth with complaints and 
reproaches. But Charles, as if born pa; for him- 
ſelf, being now freed from the troubles of the 
war, gave into every kind of licentiouſneſs, re- 
gardleſs of the ſufferings or cries of his people. 
His courtiers, following his example, ſcemed to vie 
with each other in libertiniſm and debauchery : 
irreligious wit and obſcene raillery triumphed in 
broad day, while decency, virtue, and morality, 
were obliged to hide their head, There was but 
one perſon about the court, who by his noble and 
virtuous qualities, and his great authority, ſeemed 
to be a check upon the growing evil, and him 
they took care to remove out of the way. This 
was the great earl of Clarendon ; the moſt diſcern- 
ing and upright magiſtrate ;' the moſt capable and 
faitkful miniſter England had for a long time ſeen. 
The wide difference between his principles and 
practice, and thoſe of the ſovereign and his fol- 
lowers, quickly brought him into diſgrace : but 
they did not dare openly to attack hiin, till my 
had firſt poiſoned the minds of the people wit 
baſe inſinuations againſt him. The fale of Dun- 
kirk, the bad payment of the ſeamen, nay, the 
diſgrace at Chatham, and the ſhametul concluſion 
of the war, were by their emiſſartes imputed to 
the chancellor. The people, ever giddy and un- 
thinking, and open to every prepoſſeſſion, ſwal- 
lowed the bait provided for them. The earl of 
| Clarendon 
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Clarendon was now become the moſt obnoxieds of 
miniſters in their eyes ; and the parliament meet- 
ing on the tenth of October, the commons ſent up 
an impeachment againſt him to the houſe of lords, 
in which almoſt'the only article that could admit 
of any proof, was that of the ſale of Dunkirk ; 
but even this, the molt exceptionable of all his 
counſels, was rather owing to a miſtake in judg- 
ment, than to any malignity of intention. The 
peers, when the charge was preſented to them, 
demurred for ſome time on the truth of the allega- 
tions preferred againſt the earl, and refuſed to or- 
der him into cuſtody. This highly affronted the 
commons, and begor ſeveral conferences between 
the two houtes. Clarendon in the mean time, ſee- 
ing how he was purſued by the malice of his ene- 
mies, and knowing himſelf entirely given up by 
his ſovereign, whom he had ſo long and ſo faithfully 
ſerved, withdrew to Rouen in Normandy, where 
he lived under the protection of Lewis XIV. The 
French, more judicious and more humane than 
His own countrymen, knew the worth of the man, 
and received him with open arms and every mark 
of reſpect. This illuſtrious exile, who ſpent the 
reſt of his days in an eaſy retirement, employed 
his leiſere hours in compoſing that excellent hiſ- 
tory of the rebellion in England, which bears his 
name. He died at Rouen in 1674, leaving behind 
him the character of a nobleman of unblemiſhed 
virtue, an incorruptible judge, and - an able mi- 
niſter, equally valuable for his attachment and in- 
tegrity. : 
UponClarendon's withdrawing out of the kingdom, 
the ſeals were given to ſir Orlando Bridgeman, by the 
title of lord-keeper; and a bill paſſed both houſes 
for baniſning him, to which the king gave his aſ- 
ſent on the eighteenth of December. A little be- 
fore the diſgrace of lord Clarendon, the king loſt 
another, and his only other, faithful counſellor, 


an intimate friend of the chancellor's, namely, the 


earl of Southampton, lord - treaſurer. After which 
the treaſury was put into the hands of commiſ- 
ſioners, one of whom was ſir Richard Clifford, a 
declared papiſt; and ſir Henry Bennet, created 
earl of Arlington, a diſguiſed one, was made ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. Southampton dead, and Claren- 
don removed out of the way, the court abandoned 
itſelf to debauchery, without reſtraint. 

The duke of Buckingham, a nobleman of ſpirit 
and humour, but of a moſt vicious and abandon- 
ed life, and Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, a ſhining 
wit, the moſt lewd and licentious poet of his age, 
were the king's chief favourites, and the miniſters 
of his pleaſures. With theſe and his miſtreſſes he 
ſpent almoſt his whole time. In ſhort, none but 
papiſts and men of no religion. had any credit at 
the court of Charles II. * 
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While our Engliſh monarch was thus giving a 
loole to pleaſures that diſgraced the exalted ſtation 
he bore, Lewis XIV. was diligently purſuing the 
extenſive deſigns he had formed. Philip IV. of Spain 
was lately dead. Lewis had, upon his marriage 
with the infanta of Spain, daughter to the deceal- 
ed Philip, renounced all title of ſucceſſion to any 
part of the Spaniſh monarchy; but no ſooner was 
his father-in-law dead, than he retracted his renun- 
ciation, and now prepared to recover, by force of 
arms, what he called his natural rights to the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands and the Franche Comte +. The 
States of the United Provinces, alarmed at the 
rapid progreſs of the French, and fearing it was 
only a prelude to an attack upon themſelves, 
who lay ſo near to the danger; ſet themſelves to 
concert with the courts of England and Sweden. 
That confederacy, which was afterwards ſo famous 
under the name of the Triple Alliance, in order 
to check the ambitious projects of the king of 
France. Charles, in liſtening to theſe overtures, 
and afterwards adopting the propoſed union, took 
a ſtep which 1s certainly worthy of praiſe, and is 
perhaps the only one during his whole reign that 
was any way conducive to the intereſt of 'England 
and of Europe ; but he did not long continue in 
theſe prudent meaſures: and indeed we have but 
too many unqueſtionable authorities from the pub- 
lic and private hiſtory of his reign, to conclude, 
that his only deſign in adopting them, was only to 
amuſe the public, and that there was a ſecret un- 
derſtanding between him and Lewis at the ſame 
time. 

No ſooner however was the peace concluded, 
than he ordered fir William Temple (one of the 
moſt able negotiators of his time) his miniſter at 
Bruſſels, to repair ſecretly to the Hague, and con- 
clude the propoſed league. This miniſter found 
means to perſuade de Wit, the penſionary, to de- 
tach himſelf from the intereſts of France, and there- 
by put a ſtop to the encroachments fhe was daily 
making on the liberties of Europe. De Wit, who 
was equal in candour, generoſity, and ability, to 
the Engliſh miniſter. readily gave his aſſent. I 
. ſhall not enter into the particulars of the negotia- 

tion, which is to be met with in the writings of fir 
William Temple. I ſhall only obſerve, that by 
the addreſs and the dexterity of this envoy, the 
treaty of alliance between the king of England 
and the States was concluded in five days, and 
that de Wit had the ſpirit, for the ſake of 
public utility, to depart from the laws of the re- 
public, and by his authority to perſuade the States- 
General to ſign and confirm the league in the be- 
ginning of the year 1668, without any communi- 
cation of it to the particular provinces, which had 


| never been practiſed before. Moreover, count 


K 


* In October this year, 1667, the king laid the firſt ſtone 
of the Royal Exchange, which was built in the room of the old 
one erected by fir Thomas Greſham. Abraham Cowley the 

t, and Dr. Jeremy Taylor, biſhop of Down and Connor in 
and, died this year, | 

+ 'Ehis province, which borders upon Burgundy, is forty 
leagues long, and about twenty broad. It was called the 
Franche-Comté (or the free country) and was actually fo ; for 
the kings of Spain were rather its protectors than its maſters : 
and though this country was in the government of Flanders, 
yet it was very little dependent on it. The adminiſtration was 
divided and diſputed between the parliament and the gover- 
nor of Franche-Comté. The people enjoyed many conſiderable 


privileges, which the court of Madrid were cautious of infring- 
ing, being defirous to keep fair with a province that was ſo 
jealous of its rights, and ſo near a neighbour to France. Ne- 
ver did people live under a milder government, or were more 
attached to their ſovereign. They had preſerved an affection 
to the houſe of Auſtria for near two generations: this affection 
proceeded from their love 'of liberty. In a word, Franche- 
Comte was happy, — r; but as it was a kind of re- 
public, there were neceflarily ſome factions among its inhabi- 
tants, of which Lewis took his advantage ; for notwithſtanding 
what Peliſſon ſays, the French kin 410 not corifine himſelf 
merely to forge on this occafion. Volt, Age of Lewis XIV. 
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Dohna, the Swediſh ambaſſador, engaged for his 
maſter that he ſhould enter into the treaty; and 
ſoon after the king of Sweden ſent his ratification 
in form. Shortly after, the ſame fir William 
Temple concluded a treaty of commerce with the 
Stares- General, and about the ſame time a treaty 
of peace between Spain and Portugal was happily 
effected under the guarantee of the king of Eng- 
land. 

Charles, however, made the war againſt France 
the leaſt part of his ſtudy; he ſought only for 
means to draw an ample ſupply from his ſubjects. 
The new alliance, with which the whole kingdom 
was delighted, furniſhed him with the moſt plauſible 

retext. For this purpoſe, in his ſpeech to the 
parliament, which met on the tenth of February, 
he boaſted of the league he had concluded, as a 
maſter-{troke of politics, and an inconteſtible proof 
of his firm attachment to his allies. The commons 
took all he ſaid for granted; and, overjoyed with 
the proſpect of humbling the French monarch, 
they voted the king three hundred and ten thou- 
ſand pounds, by an impoſition on wine and other 
liquors. 

Philip IV. of Spain had been ſucceeded by his 
ſon Charles the Second, then a minor, under the 
regency of the queen his mother. The court of 
Spain by no means approved of the Triple Alli- 
ance, as by ſome of the articles it had been deter- 
mined to compel that power to make certain con- 
ceſſions to France, which were very diſagreeable to 
the haughty ſpirit of the Spaniard, who declared 
himſelf ready to relinquiſh entirely the Low Coun- 
tries, rather than agree to the terms impoſed by 
the contracting powers ; but Temple and de Wit 
were not to be deceived by this bravado : they 
ſtill inſiſted on the terms of the Triple Alliance, 
and threatened Spain with war, in caſe of a refuſal. 
Spain at laſt finding it in vain to reſiſt, made choice 
of the alternative prepoſed ; and as by the triple 
league the remaining provinces were guarantied 
to her, and that ſhe had lately concluded a peace 
on equal terms with Portugal, ſhe thought her- 
ſelf in a condition to reſiſt the future attempts of 
her proud and ambitious rival. : 

Though the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, which 
was ſigned on the ſecond of May, 1668; and by 
which Spain and France were brought to make 
peace with each other, had conſiderably augment- 
ed the power of France, by giving it poſſeſſion of 
the places it had conquered during the war; the 
States-General believed, nevertheleſs, that they 
had done a great thing in ſtopping the career of 
the Frenci arms, and preventing their further pro- 
greſs. They aſcribed to themſelves the whole glory 
and merit of this ſucceſs, though indeed the Triple 
Alliance had never come into their head, had it not 
been propoſed by the king of England. To im- 
mortalize their glory, they ſtruck a medal, on one 
fide of which was ſeen Holland leaning againſt a 
trophy; and upon the reverſe, words to this ef- 
fect; That they had reſtored and ſecured the 
laws; amended and reformed religion; aſſiſted, de- 
fended, and reconciled kings; reſtored freedom 
to the ocean; procured by their arms a glorious 
peace; and eſtabliſhed the tranquility of all Eu- 


rope.” On the other hand, Joſhua Van Beunin- 
ghen, who had been employed in negotiating this 
peace, ſtruck a medal, and compared himielf to 
Joſhua ſtopping the courſe of the fun. As the 
King of France had taken the ſun for his device, 
the meaning of this medal could not be miſtaken. 
The French monarch was not a little incenſed, that 
a pitiful ſtate, like that of Holland, ſhould have 
preſumed to think of ſetting bounds to his con- 
queſts, and being the arbiter between crowned 
heads; and ſtill more ſo, that it was in a condi- 
tion to do it. He was ſenſibly affected with the 
indignities put upon his greatneſs by the Dutch, 
which he was obliged to twallow for the preſent, 
but for which he trom that inſtant meditated re- 
venge. | 

In the month of March this year, Coſmo de 
Medicis, prince of Tuſcany, ar.ived in England 
in the courſe of his travels, and was received with 
all the honours due to his rank and prrtieular me- 
rit. After his departure, the king was viſited by 
prince George of Denmark, who made but a very 
ſhort ſtay in England, 

In July the Univerſity of Oxford opened the 
magnificent theatre built at the expence of Dr. 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, their chancel- 
lor, though he afterwards reſigned this dignity to 
the duke of Ormond. 

This“ ſummer the king diverted himſelf with 
making ſeveral progreſſes into the country, to view 
the ports and navy. He ſent a ſquadron into the 
Mediterranean, commanded by fir Thomas Allen, 
who forced the Algerines to a peace, very advan- 
tageous to England. Nothing memorable beſides 
what has been taken notice of, happened durin 
the reſt of the year, except ſome embaſſies, which 
the ſequel requires ſhould be mentioned. Sir Wil- 
liam Godolphin was ſent. to the court of Spain; 
Mr. Ralph Montague was firſt envoy, and ſoon 
after ambaſſador to France; the earl of Carliſle 
went ambaſſador to Stockholm, and fir William 
Temple ambaſſador extraordinary to the States- 
General, On the other hand, monſieur Colbert 
was ſent from France to reſide at the Engliſh 
court. 

Some changes were likewiſe made at court in 
the public employs. Sir Thomas Clifford was 
made treaſurer of the houſhold ; the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the king's natural ſon, was made captain 
of his life-guard of horſe z ſir John Trevor, lately 
returned from France, where he had been envoy, 
was ſworn one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, on the reſignation of fir William Morrice, 
to whom he had given ten thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. 

The year 1669 produced very few remarkable 
events in England, if we except a ſcheme which 
the king fell upon with regard to religion, which 
he ſeems to have adopted with a double view; 
firſt, to gain the preſbyterians, who were very nu- 
merous in the kingdom, over to his intereſt, Se- 
condly, to attach the papiſts more ſtrongly to him, 
by procuring à remiſſion of the ſevere reſtric- 
tions they lay under. To effect this, he propoſed 
to incorporate the preſbyterians with the church 
of England, and obtain a toleration for all the 


This year died Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland, 


and with him was extin& the antient and famous family of the 


and was ſucceeded by his ſon, who died within two years; | Percys. 
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other ſects of nonconformiſts. The lord-keeper, 
ſir Orlando Bridgeman, was directed to procure a 
conference between ſome of the molt eminent ot 
the epiſcopal and the preſbyterian miniſters; and to 
make them propoſals tor a comprehenſion ot ſuch 
diſſenters as could be brought into communion 
with the church of England ; and for procuring a 
toleration for the independants and other tccts. 
The epiſcopal divines, whether out of a ſpirit of 
chriſtian charity, or to make their court to the ſo- 
vercign, ſhewed themlelves very compliable on 
this occaſion, and even made large conceſſions:; 
and nothing remained to put the final hand to an 
accommodation, but the point of re-ordination of 
the preſbyterian minilters, which was at laſt ſettled 
by the conſent of both parties“. Matters being 
thus adjuſted, the lord chiet-juitice Hales under- 
took to draw up a bill of comprehenſion, and the 
lord-keeper engaged to ſupporc it in parliament 
with his whole intereſt. 
la the mean time, whether the ſecret of what 
paſſed in the conferences was not well kept, or the 
non - conformiſts, by encouragement from the court, 
aſſumed too much liberty, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury reſolved to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
break their meaſures. For this purpoſe he writ to 
all the ſuffragan biſhops a circular letter, enjoin- 
ing them to make exact enquiry into the conven- 
ticles held in their dioceſes. After he was provid- 
ed with the neceſſary informations, he went to the 
king, and obtained from him a proclamation to 
put the laws againſt conventicles into execution, and 
particularly the act for reſtraining non- conformiſts 
from inhabiting in corporations. This procla- 
mation was executed much in the ſame manner 
with others againſt papiſts: for about two months 
after, the king ordered the non-ccnformiſt mini- 
ſters to be told from him, that he was deſirous 
to make them eaſy; and if they thought fit to 
petition him, they would be favourably heard. 
A petition was accordingly drawn up, and preſent- 
ed to the king at the earl of Arlington's lodgings, 
who received it graciouſly, and returned a favour- 
able anſwer, importing, That he would do his 
utmoſt ro get them comprehended with the pub- 
lic eſtabliſhment.” | 
This project, however neceſſary to the king's 
deſigns, was nevertheleſs directly contrary to the 
principles of the parliament, who were averle to 
all condeſcenſion, fo that it ended only in ſmoke : 
nay, further, when they met in October this year, 
— to their prorogation, they addreſſed the 
ing to thank him for his proclamation againſt 
conventicles; and, not contented with this ſtep, 
they appointed a committee to make exact enqui- 
ries concerning the conduct of the non-conform- 
iſts. Theſe having received a great number of in- 
formations, reported, * That divers conventicles 
and ſeditious aſſemblies were held in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the parliament, ſo as to inlult the 
government, and endanger the peace of the king- 
dom.” Hereupon the houle immediately declar- 
ed, That they would adhere to his majeſty for 
the ſupport of the government in church and ſtate, 


againſt all ſorts of adverſaries.” 


OF ENGLAND. A. D. 1669 
The meaning of 
the vote was ealy to be underitood. 

During che latter part of the laſt ſeſſion, a great 
diſpu:e had fallen out between the commons and 
the lords, in relation to the caſe or one SKinner, and 
lome tranſactions of the Eaſt India company, which 
was renewed with great acrimeny ; and their my. 
tual animoſity daily increaſing, and the king know- 
ing that he had nothing to expect in the way of 
ſupply, or other matters, from the commons tili this 
aftair was compromiſed, prorogued the parliament 
from the eleventh of December to the fourteenth 
of February following 

This year died in France queen Henrietta Ma- 
ria, the king's mother; and in England, the fa- 
mous George Monk, duke of Albemarle, the re- 
ſtorer of the royal family; as alſo Mr. Prynne, 
who was 1o leverely handled tor writing againſt the 
court in the laſt reign. This man was an indeta- 
tigable writer, having been the author of no fewer 
than two hundred treatites, molt of them indeed 
of little eſteem; but let it be remembered of him, 
that he was a conſiderable inſtrument in the Reſto- 
ration, and upon that account was received into 
tavour upon the change .of government, and had 
the records of the Tower committed to his care, 
which he put into good order. He died a mem- 
ber of the preſent parliament. 

The parliament of Scotland met about the ſame 
time with that of England, being convened by lord 
Lauderdale, as his majeſty's high commiſſioner, 
As this nobleman made ſo great a figure both in 
England and Scotland 1a the reign whoſe hiſtory [ 
am now writing, I believe it will not be foreign to 
the purpole to take ſome notice of him. 

Charles Maitland, earl (ſoon atterwards created 
duke) of Lauderdale, was a rigid preſbyterian, 
during the troubles in Scotland a zealous covenan- 
ter, and a diitinguiſhed enemy to the royal autho- 
rity. He nevertheleſs threw himſelf into the king's 
party in 1647, when duke Hamilton invaded Eng- 
land in ſupport of Charles the Firſt. From this 
time his country looked on him as a declared 
enemy; but after the arrival of Charles II. in 
Scotland, and the compoſure of the differences in 
that kingdom, he followed the king into England, 
was taken priſoner at the battle of Worceſter ; and 
by removals from one priſon to another, continued 
in confinement till the king's reſtoration, During 
his impriſonment, he had great impreſſions of reh- 
gion on his mind; but atter the king had received 
him into his favour and council, he ſo entirely 
wore them out, that hardly any trace of them wes 
left. Whether from a knowlege of the lecret ſenti- 
ments of the king and duke of York, with regard to 
religion, or only from a ſuſpicion of theirs, he was of 
opinion, that the beſt way to pre'erve himſclt in 
their favour, was to enter into all the king's ſup- 
poſed views, and to labour to render him abiolute 
in both kingdoms. Upon the king's reftoration, 
it was debated in council, whether epiſcopacy 
ſhould be reſtored in Scotland; the duke of Lau- 
derdale oppoled the motion with all his power, 
and gave tt. is extraordinary reaſon for it; namely, 


It was ſettled, that all preſbyterian miniſters who had been 
already ordained, ſhou'd be admitted into the miuiſtry of the 
church of England, with this form: — Take thou /egal au- 


2 


thority to preach the word of God, and adminiſter the holy ſa- 
craments, in any congregation of England, where thou ſlialt be 


lawfully appointed therete.“ Rapin, Echard. Burnet. 
That 
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That the Scots, if they were governed according 
to the grain of their own inclinations, would be 
always at the king's devotion on any occaſion of 
diſpute he might aiterwards have with the parlia- 
mentof England. This advice, though it was not 
complied with, was acceptable to the king, and ri- 
veted the duke in his favour. The retolution to 
reſtore epiſcopacy having been executed, no per- 
ſon apprared more ardent againſt the preſbyteri- 
ans, nor had they a more violent perlecutor. I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of him afterwards, 
but this may ſuffice to give the reader ſome idea 
of his character. 

It was by the intrigues and authority of this 
nobleman that the parliament, held this year in 
Scotland, paſſed an act which railed the king's ſu- 
premacy in eccleſiaſtical matters higher than ever 
it had been carried before: as alſo another act 
concerning the militia, by which it was at the im- 
mediate ſervice of the king, ſhould he ever have 
- occaſion to overawe his ſubjects in England; but 
at the ſame time, it might be ordered to march 
without his appearing to countenance its motions, 
ſo that he was enabled to diſown them with a bet- 
ter grace, ſhould an expedition of that fort miſ- 
carry. 

The parliament meeting- on the fourteenth of 
February, 1670, the king, in a ſpeech to both 
houſes, demanded a ſupply in the moſt preſſing 
terms, and concluded with earneſtly recommend- 
ing to them, to conſider of a plan for uniting the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The 
commons readily acceded to the firſt part of his 
requeſt, and voted funds for the produce of one 
million ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, a ſum 
which however fell very ſhort of the king's neceſ- 
ſities. The diſpute between the two houſes about 
the affair of Skinner and the Eaſt India company 
was ſtill undecided. The king, apprehenſive of a 
freſh rupture between them, perſuaded the peers 
to agree to a general razure of all the proceedings 
relating to that controverly ; the commons gave 
their aſſent to this procedure ; and thus the mat- 
ter dropt: but the poor nonconformiſts were 
pitched upon as the peace-offering on this occa- 
ſion : for no ſooner was the accommodation effect- 
ed, than the two houſes, on the tenth of April, 
1670, joined in paſſing an act, importing,“ That 
if any perſon above the age of ſixteen ſhould be 
preſent at any meeting for religious exerciſes, in 
any other manner than according to the Licurgy 
of the church of England, where there were five 
perſons or mare, beſides thoſe of the family, he 
ſhould pay five ſhillings for the firſt offence, and 
ten for the ſecond ; the preachers in ſuch meetings 
to forfeit twenty pounds for the firſt, and forty 
pounds for the ſecond offence ; and thoſe who 
ſuCered ſuch conventicles in their houſes, barns, 
2 &c. to forfeit twenty pounds.“ The in- 
ormers being very buſy on theſe occaſions, the 
diſſenters were exceedingly harraſſed. But the king 
put a ſtop to theſe ſeverities: and having paſſed 
the money- bill, with this and ſome other acts, ad- 


—— the houſes to the twenty - fourth of Oc: 
tober. 

The money which this parliament had granted 
to Charles, had the ſame fate of moſt ot the other 
ſupplies he had received from them. It was la- 
viſhed upon his miſtreſſes and his favourites; and 
lo far was he from thinking of making good his 
engagements with the States of Holland, that he 
was buly in concerting meaſures for entering into 
a more ſtrict union than ever with France. Full 
of the idea of rendering himſelf abſolute, he ſaw no 
ſurer method to effect that deſign, than to ſecure 
the friendſhip and affiſtance of Lewis XIV. To 
this chimerical project, he ſacrificed every ſenti- 
ment of honour, juſtice, and humanity. Charles, 
in his choice of counſellors, had ſelected ſuch per- 
ſons as he knew were moſt ſubſcrvient to his will, 
either through intereſt or a parity of principles. 
No wonder therefore if they encouraged him in 
all his favourite meaſures, how contrary loever to 
the intereſt of England, and the general good of 
all Europe; and willingly partook with him in 
the guilt of violating the moſt ſacred engagements; 
and abandoning thoſe who placed the moſt unli- 
mited faith in his royal word. This council con- 
liſted of the five following perſons; Clittord, Ar- 
lington, Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lau- 
derdale. It was nicknamed the capar, from the 
initial letters of their names. Their ſervile flatte- 
ry, and the licentiouineſs of their manners, were 
what chiefly recommended them to the favour and 
the confidence of their ſovereign, while by their 
pernicious counſels they had well nigh proved the 
ruin of both prince and people. In a word, it was 
by their advice that Charles now ſought an oppor- 
tunity to break the treaty he had ſo lately conclud- 
ed with the States, and to enter into another of a 
direct oppolice tendency with the king of France. 

The war with the States was to be renewed up- 
on the ſlighteſt pretences ; but it ſeems to be truly 
a part of the ſcheme that the king, or his brother 
the duke of York for him, had formed for over- 
turning the proteſtant religion. The States were 
to be deſtroyed, to make way for the more ealy 
introduction of arbitrary power and popery in _ 
land: but this French alliance was to be kept ſe- 
cret till the king had got what he could of his par- 
liament, by plauſible pretences of the neceſſity of 
arming, for the ſecurity of the nation, againſt any 
foreign attempts, as France and Holland were both 
making great preparations. 

The king, however, though extremely fond of 
the French alliance, leems never to have been ful- 
ly determined, till the viſit which he received from 
his ſiſter, the ducheſs of Orleans, who came to 
England in May this year. Lewis XIV. well ac- 
quainted with the art and addreis of that amiable 
princeſs, and the great aſcendant ſhe had acquired 
over her brother, had prevailed on her to exert 
all her intereſt, in order to draw off England from 
the triple league, which he was ſenſible had raiſed 
an invincible barrier to his ambition. This young 
princeſs then, who was only twenty-five years of 


me 


If to the above five members of the Cabal are joined, as 
in reaſon they ought, the king and the duke of York, Ie 
will be found that all the ſeven were for an abſolute and arbi- 


ſ-ven were papiſts, namely, the king, the duke, Arlingtong 
and Clifford ; and three without any religion, or at lealt they 
conſidered it only as an engine of ſtate ; theſe were, Bucking- 


trary government; and that with regard to religion, four of the | ham, Achley, and Lauderdale, Rapin. Burnet. 


age, 
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age, was the plenipotentiary pitched upon to put 


the finiſhing ſtroke to this buſineſs. A viſit which 
the king of France was to make to his new ac- 
quired poſſeſſions of Dunkirk and Liſle, ſerved as 
a pretence for the ducheſs's journey over to Eng- 
land to ſee her brother, who being prepared for 
the occaſion, went as far as Dover to meet her, 
where they ſpent ten days together in great joy 
and feſtivity. In their conferences together, -ſhe 
artfully inſinuated to him, that nothing was 
wanting to make him the moſt glorious mo- 
narch in the world, and to recompenſe him for 
all the misfortunes he had ſuffered in the firſt years 
of his reign, but to render himſelf as abſolute in 
England as other crowned heads were in their do- 
minions, This glorious end, ſhe obſerved, he could 
never hope to compaſs, ſo long as his ſubjects had 
any proſpe& of aſſiſtance from their brethren in 
republican principles, the Dutch; and therefore 
it behoved him to humble theſe latter, when he 
would find no difficulty in keeping his own people 
within the bounds of obedience; adding, that 
he might reſt aſſured the king of France would 
aſſiſt him with what aſſiſtance of men or money he 
ſhould think proper to require, in caſe of any com- 
motions in England. Charles, blinded by the love 
he bore his fitter, and intoxicated with the pro- 
ſpect of governing with unlimited authority, 1 
ed every thing that Lewis deſired, and laid a foun- 
dation for the ruin of his allies, in the midſt of 
feaſtings and diverſions. 

Lewis, however, knowing the diſpoſition of 
Charles, and the natural inconſtancy of his tem- 
per, reſolved to bind him down to his engagements 
by the bands of pleafure. For this purpoſe he 
ſent over with the princeſs Henrietta, mademoi- 
ſelle de Querouvaille, a young lady of extraordi- 
nary beauty and accompliſhments, which inſtantly 
captivated the heart of Charles. She accompanied 
him to London, was created ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, and maintained her empire over him dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his life. She kept him to 
the connections with France, and continued to be 
the reigning favourite, while his former miſtreſs, 
lady Cleveland, was raiſed to the dignity of ducheſs, 
as a recompence for the influence ſhe had loſt. 

The joy which Charles derived from his new al- 
liance, was greatly damped by the loſs of his ſiſ- 
rer *, who died in a ſudden and ſhocking manner, 
immediately after her return to France. This event 
made no alteration in what had been reſolved upon 
between the two kings. Charles diſpatched the 
duke of Buckingham to Paris (though on another 
pretence) to conclude and ſign the treaty ; by which 
the ſpoils of the Dutch, devoted to deſtruction, 
were ſhared between the two powers, in the ſame 
manner as Flanders had been ſhared between the 
Dutch and the French in 1635. 

Matters however could not be carried on fo ſecret- 
ly, but that the rumour of this alliance, and the 
end it was deſigned for, began to ſpread abroad ; 
but Europe liſtened to it without being ſtirred. 
The empe ror taken up with ſeditions in Hungary, 
the Swede lulled afleep with negotiations, and the 
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Spaniſh monarchy ſtill weak, and ever irreſolute 
and flow in its determinations, left Lewis to follow 
the career of his ambition uninterrupted. 

In September this year, he made an irruption 
into Lorraine by his general marſhal de Crequi. 
The duke, who was taken unawares, was oblio-. 
ed to fly, and leave his duchy a prey to the mar- 
ſhal, who took poſſeſſion of ic in the name of 
his maſter. The duke vainly hoped for the inter- 
poſition of Charles to the king of France, in re- 
turn for ſo much money lent and given him in his 


exile, and for the offer of his forces for his reſto- 


ration. His envoy was anſwered, * That the king 
was ſorry for what had happened, and that the 
prelent violence, like the miichiefs of a ſudden in- 
undation, mult be endured at this time.” 

The Dutch now began to apprehend ſome deſign 
againſt their ſafety ; but to compleat their misfor- 
tunes, their country was at that time divided into 
two factions ; the one compoſed of rigid republi- 
cans, to whom the leaſt ſhadow of abſolute autho- 
rity ſeemed a monſter contrary to the laws of hu- 
man ſociety ; the other of republicans of a more 
moderate diſpoſition, who were deſirous of inveſt. 
ing the young prince of Orange, afterwards the fa- 
mous William IH. with the poſts and dignities of 
his anceſtors. The grand penſionary John de Wit, 
and his brother Cornelius, were at the head of the 
rigid ſticklers for liberty; but the young prince's 
party began to gain ground. The republic was 
more attentive to its domeſtic diſſenſions, than to 
the danger which threatened it from without, and 
this contributed to its own ruin. 

Lewis not only purchaſed the king of England, 
but he likewiſe brought over the elector of Co- 
logne, and the famous Van Galen, biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, who was greedy of war and plunder, and 
was naturally an enemy to the Dutch. Lewis 
had formerly affiſted them againſt this biſhop; he 
now joined with him for their deſtruction. The 
Swedes, who in 1668, had united with the repub- 
lic to check the projects of a conqueror, who had 
then no deſigns againſt them, abandoned her as 


ſoon as they ſaw her threatened with ruin, and re- 


newed their old connections with France, on con- 
dition of receiving the former ſubſidies. 

It is ſomewhat ſingular and worthy of remark, 
that of all the enemies who were about to fall up- 
on this petty ſtate, there was not one that could 
allege a lawful pretext for entering into the war. 
This was much ſuch an undertaking as the league 
between Lewis XII. and the emperor Maximilian, 
as king of Spain, who entered into a covenant 
to deſtroy the republic of Venice, only for being 
rich and haughty +. I have ſomewhat preadvan- 
ced the order of theſe events, and therefore muſt 


return back. 


The parliament of England meeting on Octo- 
ber 24, the king addreſſed them in a ſhort ſpeech, 
and then the lord-keeper by his orders repreſented 
the preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, and the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of an immediate ſupply : he told them, 
* That France and the States- general were power- 
fully arming by ſea and land, were building new 


— 


* The ducheſs of Orleans was, in conſequence of drinking | fice to the jealouſy of her huſband, who ſeemed to take umbrage 
a glaſs of ſuccory-water, ſuddenly ſeized with racking pairs | at the intimacy of friendſhip that ſubſiſted between her and his 
in her bowels, of which ſhe died within'a few hours, on the | maſter Lewis 
nineteenth of June. She was ſuppoſed to have fallen a ſacri- | 
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ſhips, and filling their magazines with all ſorts of 
warlike ſtores and proviſions: that ſince the begin- 
ning of the laſt war with Holland, France had in— 
creaſed her maritime force above three times what 
ir was before; and Holland allo, ſince the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, had been diligent in augment- 
jag her fleets: that in ſuch a juncture, common 
prudence required that his majeſty ſhould make 
{ome ſuitable preparations : that he had therefore 

wen orders for the fitting out fifty tail of the 
greateſt ſhips againſt the ſpring, belides thoſe which 
were to be for the ſecurity ot trade, as foreſecing 
if he ſhould neglect to put his navy on a reſpect- 
able footing, ſuch neglect might be a temptation 
to thoſe who ſeem not now to intend it, to offer 
an affront, if not do an injury, to this nation.” 
He then expatiated upon the ſeveral advanta- 

cous leagues his majeſty had entered into fer 
the defence of his kingdom, and the benefit of 
commerce, particularly inſtancing the Triple Al- 
liance with the Dutch and Swede, and the treati:s 
concluded with Portugal and Denmark. Finally, 
he aſſured them that the king would prorogue the 
parliament at Chriſtmas, and delired they would 
regulate their meaſures accordingly. 

The commons were the dupes of this ſhameful 
prevarication of the king, and ignorant of, or at 
lcaſt not crediting, the report of his engagements 
with France, voted him two millions and an half 
ſterling. Never had a larger ſupply been granted 
by the parliament, and never ſurely was it lels de- 
ſerved by the meaſures of the king and his coun- 
cil, ſuch of them, I mean, as were concerned in 
the management of the late ſhameful negotiation 
with France. The ordinary council conſiſted of 
twenty-one perſons, but thele were thought by no 
means proper to be entruſted with the conduct of 
this affair; indeed it was thought impoſſible to en- 
gage ſo many perſons of the firlt rank in ſuch a 
plot upon their country. To effect therefore this 
undertaking with the greater caution and ſafety, 
the king had eſtabliſhed a cabinet council of the 
five perſons we have alrrady named, under the 
title of the CABAL, which was denominated the 
committee of council for toreign affairs; and prince 
Rupert, the duke of Ormond, ſecretary i revor, 
and even the lord-keeper Bridgman, men of in- 
corruptible integrity, were never admitted to any 
of their deliberations. | | 

The king having brought the commons to his 
lure, thought proper to adjourn the parliament 
till about the end of January. In the mean time, 
ſir Wlliiam Temple, the Engliſh relident at Hol- 
land, was recalled from thence, but on pretence 
that the king only wanted ta confer with him 
about ſome private affairs, after which he ſhould be 
allowed to return. That miniſter had acquired ſo 
great a reputation for honour and integrity, that 
the Cabal were perſuaded no orders could prevail 
on him to promote or countenance meaſurcs which 
were deſtructive to the intereſt of his country. De 
Wit, who was an admirer of the great and good 


qualities of the Engliſh reſident, could not part | 
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with him without great regret. The flimſy artifice 
made uſe of to remove him from the Hague was 
clearly ſeen through, and the Dutch now began to 
be fully convinced of the inſincerity of Charles. 
Accordingly, they ordered their ambaſſador here 
to acquaint the king, that they ſhould regard the 
recall of fir William Temple as an undoubted 
proof of a change of mcalures in the Engliſh 
court. “. 

The parliament reſuming its ſeſſion the latter 
end of January, the king in February ſent a meſ- 
lage to haſten the money bills: but the commons, 
in conjunction with the lords, preſented to him a 
lolemn addreſs upon the great growth of popery, 
repreſenting the cauſes and the remedies: one of 
which was, that no papiſt, or reputed papiſt, ſhould 
be capable of holding any office, civil or military. 
The king, according to cuſtom, ſet forth a procla- 
mation againſt them, which was only matter of 
form, and without any manner of effect, as was 
all along the cale, from the beginning of the reign 
of James I. to the end of Charles II. 

When the firſt of the money-bills went up to the 
houle of lords, the lord Lucas made a moit ſevere © 
ſpeech againſt the enormous grants made to the 
crown, and the ſhametul manner in which thoſe 
ſupplies had been ſquandered away. He conclud- 
ed his ſpeech with theſe worde: While we are 
continually giving, and the king as continually 
craving, it is neceſſary to make tome eſtimate for 
ourlelves. Would his majeſty be pleaſed to have 
a quarter of our eſtates, for my part, he ſhould 
have it. Would he be pleaſed to have th: half; 
for my part, upon good occaſions, he ſhall have 
it: but then let us have ſome aſſurances of the 
quiet enjoyment of that reſidue, and know what 
we have to trult to.” The king had for ſome time 
made a practice of going to the houſe of peers 
without formality, on pretence of hearing the de- 
bates for his amuſement, though his real deſign 
was to influence their deliberations. This bold 
ſpeech of lord Lucas's gave his majeſty, who was 
then preſent, great umbrage; but he was incenſed 
beyond meaſure when he ſaw it ſoon afterwards 
printed and publiſhed, and iflued an order to have 
it burned by the hands of the common execu- 
tioner, 

It had however made ſo great an impreſſion on 
the auguſt aſſembly in which it was delivered, that 
the lords began to make ſome alterations in the 
money-bill which had been tranſmitted by the 
commons. Theſe latter highly reſented this at- 
tempt, which they conſidered as an infringement 
on their undoubted right of regulating all money- 
bills. Conferences were held between the two 
houtes, in order to compromiſe the quarre] : bur. 
inſtead of coming to an amicable agreement, they 
carried the diſpute to ſuch an height, that the king 
was obliged to prorogue the patliament; and it 
was near two years before it lat again, By this 
means, however, he loit the money that had been 
voted him Þ+. 


Before 


————_ 


* This year died Henry Jenkins, a poor fiſherman of York- 
Hire, remarkable for his extreme age. He was born in the 
year 1501, and was at the time of his deceaſe one hundred and 


{: xty-nine years and ſome mouths old. He lived in the reigns 


112 


of eight kings and queens of England. 
+ In the beginning of this ſeliion was paſled the ſamdous Co- 
ventry Act, againlt maiming or disfiguring, making it death. 


It was occaſioned by kr John Coventry's b-1ng attacked by four 
7 ruſhans 
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tion the death of Anne ducheſs of York, daughter 
to Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon. She deceaſ- 
ed on the thirty-firſt of March, 1671. In the 
time of her indiſpoſition, which was very long, ſhe 
abjured the proteſtant religion. She lett two 
az 12hters, Mary and Anne, both afterwards queens 
oi England. That the duke of York himſelf was 
a papiſt before the king's reſtoration, is very cer- 
rain, though we know not the precile time of his 
changing his religion. The thing was a ſecret for 
ſome time, but of late years it was become the 
public talk of the court and kingdom. At laſt, 
ſoon after the death of his ducheſs, he made a for- 
mal abjuration of the proteſtant faith, and from 
that time openly declared himſelf a member of the 
church of Rome. 

A very extraordinary accident happened about 
this time: one Blood, a diſcarded officer of the 
late protector's, with two or three accomplices, 
found means to ſteal the crown and globe out of 
the Tower. Blood was a moſt daring villain: he 
had ſome time before made an attempt to aſſaſſi- 
nate the duke of Ormond, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and had failed in his purpole, but eſcaped 
without diſcovery. He was detected in this ſe- 
cond villainy ; but by a ſtrange lenity, or rather 
weaknels in Charles, he not only pardoned him, 
but ſettled a penſion of five hundred pounds a year 
on him, in land in Ireland. It is ſaid the audaci- 
ous ruffian had intimidated the king into compli- 
ance, by ſolemnly.ſwearing that he belonged to a 
choſen band, who would not fail to revenge his 
death on Charles himſelf, and all his family, hav- 
ing taken ſuch meaſures for that purpoſe, as no 
human cunning or precaution could prevent. 

No wonder that a conduct in the king, ſo big 
with error and abſurdity, ſhould fill the minds of 
the people with diſcontent and ill humour; and 
this ſpirit of diſſatisfaction was ſtill farther increaſ- 
ed by another action of his, which evidently 
tended to the deſtruction of public credit. His 
_ profuſion was ſo great, that notwithſtanding the 
large ſums he had received from parliament, and 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds he had touched 
from the French, viz. on entering into the late 
treaty with them againſt Holland, he was till in 
want of money. Upon this the Cabal adviſed him 
to ſhut up the exchequer, which he actually did; 
and it continued ſhut for a year and ſome months, 
ro the great diſtreſs and ruin of many families, who 
had lent their fortunes on government ſecurity. No 
king of England before Charles had everdared toriſk 
the commiſſion of ſuch a flagrant act of injuſtice; 


and in any other times he himſelf might have fal- 


len the victim of his own oppreſſion and folly. The 
whole kingdom reſounded with complaints. The 
molt ſevere libels againſt the king and his court 
flew all over the nation; but Charles, regardleſs 
of thoſe unavailing marks of diſcontent, perſiſted 
in his own way, and forgot, in the arms of love 
and pleaſure, the reproaches he incurred by his ava- 
rice and injuſtice. 
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Before we proceed, we muſt not forget to men | 
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The next meaſure of the court was no leſs dif-. 
pleaſing to the nation in general, and was indeeq 
an open violation of what the king promiled to 
both houſes of parliament when they preſented the 
addreſs againſt papiſts. Charles (in virtue of his 
ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters) iflued a 
proclamation, ſuſpending the penal laws which had 
been made againſt all noncontormiſts and recuſants 
whatſoever, and granting to the proteſtant diſſen- 
ters, the public exerciſe of their religion, and to 
the catholics the exerciſe of it in their private 
houſes. At firſt ſight this act carries a plauſible, 
and even praiſe-worthy appearance; but the diC. 
poſitions of the king and court convinced every 
thinking man of thoſe times, that this was no other 
than a ſcheme for introducing by degrees the full 
and uninterrupted uſe of their religion to the ca- 
tholics ; or, in other words, to exalt popery above 
the eſtablithed faith of the kingdom. The event 
proves the truth of this conjecture. It is obſcry- 
able, that the lord-keeper Bridgman refuſed to put 
the ſeals to this edict for ſuſpending the penal 
laws, and was for that reaſon, though urder diffe- 
rent pretexts, deprived of his office. Sir Antho- 
ny-Aſhley Cooper was appointed chancellor in his 
place, and created earl of Shafteſbury. Soon after 
ſir Thomas Clifford was made lord Clifford and 
lord high-treaſurer, the lord Arlington an earl, and 
the earl of Lauderdale a duke. Thus did all the 
members of the infamous Cabal receive the wages 
of their iniquity. Theſe proceedings took up the 
greateſt part of the year 1671, and the beginning 
of 1672“: but a blow was now going to be ſtruck 
which the nation little expected, and which filled 
every honeſt mind with amazement, ſhame, and 
indignation. 

In the preceding year the court of England had 
taken occaſion to pick a quarrel with the Dutch, 
on account of their fleet under the admiral Van 
Ghent having neglected to pay the honours due to 
the Engliſh flag, though at that time flying aboard 
a yacht only that had been fent to bring the lady 
Temple over from Holland, and that the Dusch 
fleet was then riding in their own harbour. 
The Dutch offered to make any conceſſion agree- 
able with reaſon and juſtice ; but the Cabal, bent 
upon the infamous war they had projected againſt 
the States, perſiſted in complaining of this as an 
unpardonable inſult, and declined to enter upon 
any compromiſe. 

In the ſpring of this year it became generally 
known that the great naval preparations making 
by the court were deltined againſt the States-Gene- 
ral : but, previous to publiſhing the cauſe of this 
war, a perfidious attempt was made upon the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, amounting to ſeventy ſail, 
and valued at a million and an half. The deſign 
however failed, after an engagement of three days, 
by the bravery of the Dutch admiral: and Charles, 
no longer able to keep on the maſk, declared war 
in form againſt the States-General on the ſeven- 
teenth of March, 1672. Never ſurely were rea- 
ſons more abſurd and ridiculous, employed to 


ruflians in the ſtreet, and having his noſe ſlit. He was a mem- 
ber of parliament, and a great oppoſer of the money-bills; and 
when they were paſſed propoſed laying a tax upon the play- 
houſes, at the {ſame time throwing out ſome indecent reflections 
againſt the king and his favourites. It is ſaid he was aſſaſſi- 
nated T perſons ſet on by the court for that purpoſe, In this 
ſeſſion the act of Navigation was repealed. 


4 


+ In the courſe of this year, 1671, died two famous generals, 
diſtinguiſhed by their bravery and experience in the civil wars. 
The firſt was the lord Fairfax, the generaliſimo; and the other 
Edward Montagu, earl of Mancheſter, I ſhall ſay no more of 
them, than what I have done in the reign of Charles J. except- 
ing that both of them were very ſerviceable to the bringing 
about the reſtoration of his ſon. 

cover 
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cover a flagrant violation of treaty, Com plaints were 
made of injuries offered to the Eaſt India company, 
which yet that company diſowned. f The deten- 
tion of ſome Engliſh ſubjects in Surinam was al- 
leged, tho' it was known that they had remained 
voluntarily in that iſland : the refuſal of a Dutch 
fleet on their own coaſts to pay the honours of the 
flag to an Engliſh yacht is repreſented as an unpar- 
donable inſult : and, to compleat the farce, men- 
tion was made of ſome abuſive pictures, reflecting 
on the Engliſh nation . 5 

To clear up the meaning of this laſt article, it 
will be neceſſary to inform the reader, that after 
the deſtroying the Engliſh ſhips in the harbour of 
Chatham, Cornelius de Wit, brother to the great 

nfionary, who was then aboard the Dutch fleet, 
and performed conſiderable ſervice, had cauſed his 
own portrait to be painted; on the back ground 
of which were repreſented ſome ſhips on fire in an 
harbour. The truth is, that de Wit had indulged 
himſelf in this trifling monument of his fame; 
but the picture itſelf was in a manner unknown. 
The Engliſh miniſters, who had tranſ mitted their ma- 
ſter's pretended grievances in writing to the States- 
General, made mention of * certain abuſive pic- 
tures.” Now the Dutch, who always tranſlate the 
memorials of foreign ſtates into French, had render- 
ed the term Abuſive, by the French words fautifs, 
trompeurs, . Falſe or Lying Pictures.“ Upon which 
they returned for anſwer, that they did not know 
what was meant by Lying Pictures. In ſhort, they 
never once conceived that it related to this por- 
trait of their fellow-citizen ; nor could they ima- 
gine this to be a pretext for the war. | 

This declaration of war by the Engliſh was 
quickly followed by another on the part of the 
king of France, who had little elſe to allege for 
the reaſons of this rupture but the affair of Van 
Beuninghen's medal, already ſpoken of. 

All that the efforts of ambition and human fore- 
fight could deviſe for the deſtruction of a nation, 
was put in practice by Lewis XIV. for extermi- 
nating the wretched States of Holland. Accord- 
ing to monſieur de Voltaire, no leſs than fifty mil- 
lions of livres, worth ninety-ſeven millions of their 
preſent currency +, were expended in the moſt 
pompous” preparations. Thirty men of war, of 
fifty guns each, joined the Engliſh fleet, which 
conſiſted of an hundred fail. The French mo- 
narch, accompanied by his brother the duke 'of 
Orleans, marched at the head of one hundred and 
twelve thouſand men towards Maiſtrecht and 
Charleron, on the frontiers of Spaniſh Flanders 
and Holland. The bifhop of Munſter and the 
elector of Cologne had about twenty thouſand men. 
The prince of Conde and marſhal Turenne were 
the head generals of the French king's army, and 
the duke of Luxemburg commanded under them. 
The famous engineer Vauban was appointed to 
manage the ſieges. Againſt ſuch a formidable 
force, ſo many renowned generals, and immenſe 
treaſures in money to bribe the fidelity of thoſe 
who commanded garriſons ; what had the republic 
of Holland to oppoſe ? A young prince of a weak 
conſtitution, who had never ſcen a battle nor a 
ſiege, and about twenty-five thouſand ill- trained 
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ſoldiers, which were all the militaty force of the 
country. In a word, the deſtruction of the repub- 
lic appeared inevitable, | 

The States-General, in the utmoſt conſternation, 
wrote to the king of France, beſeeching him in 
the humbleſt manner to let them know if the great 
preparations he was making were really deſtined 
againſt them, how they had offended him, or what 
latisfaction he required? To theſe ſubmiſſions he 
returned for anſwer, That he ſhould employ his 
troops in ſuch manner as became his dignity, for 
which he ſhould be accountable to no one.” 

In May Lewis took the field, and ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of all Guelderland, and the towns 
upon the Yfſel. The inhabitants of Utrecht ſent 
the keys of their city to the conqueror, and the 
whole province of that name capitulated. Lewis 
made his entry into Utrecht on the twentieth of 
June in triumph. Only the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand remained free; and Amſterdam itſelf 
ſeemed but to wait the hour of irs ſlavery or de- 
ſtruction, A little more diligence on the part of 
the king of France would have put this important 
fortreſs into his hands. This capital once taken, 
not only the republic itſelf muſt have fallen, but 
there would no longer have been ſuch a ſtate as 
Holland. Some of the richeſt families, and thoſewho 
were zealous lovers of liberty, were preparing to fly 
their devoted country, and embark for Batavia. 
Nor were the Dutch thus diſtreſſed by land only; 
the combined fleets of England and France threat- 
ened the deſtruction of their maritime powers, and 
the annihilation of their navy. The States, however; 
had not been negligent in putting their fleet on a 
reſpectable footing; and de Ruyter, with a fleetof go 
ſhips, was ſent in queſt of the Engliſh and French 
fleets, which were commanded by theduke of York 
and the marſhal d*Eſtrees, and were riding in Sole ay 
harbour Þ in a careleſs manner, as little expecting a 
veſſel from an enemy that ſeemed to have ſo much 
work cut out for them at home. Cornelius de Wir 
was on board as deputy from the States. The 
Engliſh were very near being ſurprized; but reco- 
vering themſelves, they ſlipt their cables, as did 
alſo the French, and ſtood out to meet the enemy, 
when there followed a moſt deſperate engagement, 
in which the commanders and ſeamen on each fide 
diſplayed the 1 conduct and courage ima- 
ginable. In ſhort, after a moſt bloody diſpute, 
in which the loſs on both ſides was very great, they 
ſeparated with equal ſucceſs. The ſhip on board 
of which the earl of Sandwich hoiſted his flag as 
admiral of the blue ſquadron, was blown up, with 
himſelf and the whole crew, amounting to one 
thouſand men ; and on the ſide of the Dutch, rear- 
admiral Van Ghent was killed. The hiſtorians of 
the two parties equally pretend to the honour of the 
chaſing of the enemy's fleet; but both the one and 
the other ſpeak in a manner which diſcovers no 

reat aſſurance: for it is not with engagements at 
{ea as with thoſe at land, where commonly he that 
remains upon the field of battle has a right to af 
ſame the honour of the victory: whereas in naval 
engagements, a fog, a calm, à wind either con- 
trary or tempeſtuous, may force the fleet which has 
had the advantage to retreat the firſt. However, 


* Volt. Ageof Lewis XIV. : 
+ About two millions of our Engliſh money. 
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this be, bonſires were equally made at London 
and the Hague for the joy of this victory, though 
with very little reaſon on either ſide. The Eng- 
liſn complained that the French were wanting in 
their duty, and only fought at a diſtance, atter 
they had ſeparated from the flcer. This conduct 
was alcribed to ſecret orders given to Count 
d'Eſtrces, not to expoſe too much his majeſty's 
ſhips, but to leave the Engliſh and Dutch fleets 
to effect their own deſtruction. 

The Dutch were now in a moſt melancholy ſi- 
tuation; and to add to their diſtreſſes, the ſtate 
was diſtracted by the diviſions which commonly 
ariſe among an unfortunate people, who impute 
to each other the public calamities. The grand 
penſionary John de Wit thought there was no 
other way left to fave what remained of his 
wreiched country, but by ſuing to the victors 
for peace. Full of a republican ſpirit, and jca 
lous of his perlonal authority, he dreaded the ag- 
grandiſement of the houſe of Orange ſtill more 
than the conqueſts of the French king. Tue prince 
of Orange, on his ſide, who had more ambition 
than de Wit, and was as much attached to his 
country, tried all means to obtain the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip, and oppoled a peace with as much vehe- 
mence as de Wit promoted it. The States, how- 
ever, came to a reſolution to ſue for peace ; and 
deputies were ſent to the French camp to implore 
mercy in the name of a republic, who fix months 
before looked upon itſelf as the arbiter of kings. 
Lewis received the deputies with an arrogance that 
was an inſult upon humanity ; and when, after 
paſſing to and fro, he at length deigned to dictate 
the terms on which he would permit them to ex- 
iſt as a ſtate; his demands were little better than 
articles of ſlavery ; and a peace on thoſe conditions 
appeared inſupportable. The haughtineſs of the 
conqueror inſpired the vanquiſhed with a deſperate 
courage, and it was unanimoufly relolved to die 
fighting. | | 

"The province of Holland, to ſtop the progreſs 
of the invader, opened her fluices, and laid the 
country under water. In this exigency the hearts 
and hopes of every one were turned to the prince 
of Orange. The populace grew furious againſt 
the grand penſionary, who had ſued for peace, 
and whom they called the betrayer of his country. 
The prince, by his politics and his party, increaſ- 
ed the ferment. Cornelius de Wit, the penſiona- 
ry's brother, was accuſed of a deſign to murder 
the prince. At length the two brothers were, on 
the twentieth of Auguſt, maſſacred at che Hague 
by the mad multitude, after one of them had go- 
verned the republic for upwards of nineteen years 


with the moſt unſpotted integrity; and the other 


had hazarded his life in fighting its battles. The 
moſt ſhocking cruelties which could enter the ima- 
gination of a furious populace, were exerciſed 
upon the dead bodies of the noble victims, 

The murder of the de Wits extinguiſhed for 
the time the party diſſenſions; and all men, from 
fear or prudence, were unanimous in ſubmitting 
to the prince of Orange; the States alſo came to a 
reſolution to recall the edict which the penſionary 
had cauſed to be made in the year 1667, and by 
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dignity of a ſtadtholder, and the prince of Orange 
was accordingly admitted to that office. 

The combined princes perceiving they were 
likely to meet with a vigorous oppoſition, tried 
all means to corrupt the prince of Orange, then 
only twenty-two years old: but all in vain. The 
offered him the ſovereignty of Holland, with the 
united forces of France and England to {ſupport 
him therein; but he rejected the propoſal with 
ſcorn: and when the deſperate condition of his 
country was urged as a reaſon for his compliance, 
he aniwered with a ſpirit that would have done 
honour to the moſt diſtinguiſhed heroes of liberty 
and patriotiſm that we read of in hiſtory : © I have 
yet one way left, repl.ed he, not to be ſpectator 
of the final ruin of my country, and that is, to die 
in the Jaſt dyke.” In fine, the actions of this 
young prince every way correſponded with the 
lentiments he profeſſed. Being now inveſted with 
the full authority, he bent all his efforts againſt 
the common enemy. He overflowed all the paſſes 
by which the French could penetrate into the reſt 
of the country. By his prompt and ſecret nego- 
tiations, he rouſed the emperor, the empire, the 
Spaniſh council, and the government of Flanders, 
from their lethargy ; he even diſpoſed the Engliſh 
court to liſten to peace. In a word, Lewis had 
entered Holland in May, and before September 
all Europe was in confederacy againſt him. Mon- 
terey, governor of Flanders, ſent a few regiments 
privately to the aſſiſtance of the United Provin- 
ces: the emperor Leopold likewiſe diſpatched 
Montecuculli at the head of twenty thouſand men; 
and the elector of Brandenburg took the field with 
twenty-five thouſand troops, whom he kept in his 
own pay. 

The French king now quitted his army, as there 
were no more conqueits to be made in a country 
that was overfiowed. It was even dangerous to 
keep the provinces which had been conquered. 
Lewis, delirous to ſecure the glory he had acquir- 
ed, contenicd himicit with having taken ſuch a 
number of tons in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time; and 
leaving Tuicnne and Luxembourg to finiſh the 
war, he returned to St. Germains, about the end 
of ſummer, to enjoy his triumphs. But while his 
ſubjects were every where erecting monuments of 
his conqueſt, the powers of Europe were at work 
to ſnatch them out of his hands, conſidering the 


reduction of Holland as the prelude to their own 
ſlavery; and having no hopes of being able to de- 


fend themſelves, ſhould the power of France, al- 
ready exorbitant, be ſtiil farther encreaſed by ſuch 
a mighty acceſiion. 

It is now time to direct the reader's attention to 
the ſtate of affairs in England, of which I ſhall 
proceed. to give a ſhort detail, confining mylelt 
only to the principal tranſactions. 

Whilſt the nation was generally uneaſy at the 
late proceedings of the court, the king's exceiſive 
prodigality having rendered all the ſums he 
had received inſufficient for carrying on the 
war, the Cabal found it neceſſary at laſt to have 
recourſe to a parliament, which broke all their 
meaſures. Indeed they were hardly ſat down, 
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which they did on the fourth of February, 1673, 
waen it appeared that the Country Party, or rather 
that of the people, was become more powerful in 
the houſe of commons than the court party ; and 
it was not till after a ſubmiſſion the moſt humiliat- 
ing that a ſovereign could make, that Charles could 
obtain of them the ſupplies he demanded. 

I have already taken notice that the court, agree- 
able to the plan it had formed of reducing the na- 
tion to a ſtate of abſolute dependance on the crown, 
had iſſued a declaration for liberty of conſcience. 
The earl of Shafteſbury, lord chancellor, had been 
the principal promoter of this meaſure ; and there 
is reaſon to believe that if the king had ſeconded 
what he had begun, with any degree of firmneſs and 
reſolution, as he had faithfully promiſed the Cabal 
he would do, he might have ſucceeded in this de- 
ſign, which, happily for the nation, was render- 
ed for ever unattainable by his weakneſs and ca- 
price. To make this more clear to the reader, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the Roman ca- 
tholics being, in virtue of this declaration, render- 
ed capable of enjoying poſts and offices in the 
ſtate, and having a ſeat in parliament, would ſoon 
have made a conſiderable number in the houſe, 
through the intrigues of the court at elections ; 
and have carried any point they pleaſed againſt 
the proteſtant members. Hence a parliament, 
compoſed of a majority of papiſts, would in fact 
have been little better than a body blindly devoted 
to the court, it only from motives of gratitude to 
their pairons and benefactors. The earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, befar- he communicated this plan to the 
king, bad retoived vith himſelf, in caſe Charles 
ſhovld wine 520) ution in be profecutien of. it, to 
quit the court parry, nw 1 ne oppoſition; by 
that means, to iccust 61cfelt from the pertecution 
which he forclaw would befal him, as the adv er, or 
at leaſt promoter, of ſo pernicious a ſtep, which 
threatened the ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
of government beth in church and ſtate. The 
example of the earl of Clarendon was as yet too 
recent to be forgotten, and he made not the leaſt 
doubt that his ſovereign would as readily ſacrifice 
him to the indignation of the parliament and the 
people, as he had done that faithful ſervant. 

The event proved the truth of his ſuſpicions. 
Charles failed in his reſolution at the very time it 
behoved him to have maintained it with the great- 
eſt firmneſs. He was diſtreſſed for money : he 
found he could not hope for a ſupply, unleſs he 
revoked his declaration of liberty of conſcience, 
againſt which the parliament, and the moſt re- 
ſpectable bodies of the kingdom, had preſented to 
him formal addreſſes. He tried indeed to break, 
or at leaſt weaken the oppoſition, by proroguing 
the parliament : but they reſumed their remon- 
ſtrances with their ſeſſion. The duke of York, 
and moſt of the Cabal, adviſed the king to ſup- 
port his declaration. Charles, after wavering ſome 
time, preferred his intereſt to the engagements he 
had entered into with his party; and from a gree- 
dineſs of money only, not from any conviction of 
the badneſs of his former meaſures, he at laſt re 
called his declaration. The Cabal and the popiſh 
party were exceedingly incenſed at this want of 
reſolution in the king; and the earl of Shafteſbury 
immediately quitting the court, came over to the 
Country Party, and was now the foremoſt in the 
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houſe of lords againſt popery, the Dutch war, and 


the alliance with France. 

The commons, not contented with this triumph 
over the court, ſoon after paſſed another bill, with 
the concurrence of the lords, entitled, An act 
to prevent the dangers which may happen from 
popiſh recuſants,“ commonly called The Teſt Act, 
whereby «all perſons enjoying any office, or place 
of truſt or profit, were required to take the oath of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, and allo to receive the 
communion (after the rites of the church of Eng- 
land) in ſome pariſh church, &c.” They next 
preſented two petitions concerning grievances and 
the king having promiſed to redreſs them, they 
paſſed the money. bill without mentioning any thing 
of the war, leſt they ſhould ſeem to approve of it: 
and moreover a proviſo was tacked to it, import- 
ing, “ That no papiſt ſhould be capable of hold- 
ing any public employment.“ 

This bill and the Teſt Act was paſſed by the 
king on the twenty-ninth of March, 1673, and the 
parliament was then adjourned to Oftober. The 
conſequence of the Teſt Act was, that the popiſh 
officers reſigned their places; and among the reſt 
the duke of York his poſt of lord high-admiral, and 
the lord Clifford his treaſurer's ſtaff, who died ſoon 
after. Sir Thomas Oſborne, created carl of Danby, 
ſucceeded him in the office of treaſurer; and 
Shafteſbury, whoſe revolt from the Cabal was now 
univerſally known, was deprived of the office of 
chancellor, and fir Heneage Finch made keeper of 
the great ſeal]. 

The late mortification which the king met with 
from his parliament was not the only one by which 
he may be ſaid to have purchaſed the ſubſidy it 
granted him. His brother the duke of York, then 
a widower, had determined to contract a new en- 
gagement, and had fixed his eyes on Mary, ſiſter 
to the duke of Modena, a princeſs educated in the 
Romiſh faith. This alliance was warmly oppoſed 
by the parliament, who on the occaſion preſented 
an addreſs to the king, conceived in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and expreſſive of their apprehenſions from 
ſuch a match. They were, however, very little 
regarded; and the duke of York, reſolved not to 
be contradicted in a point he thought ſo eſſential 
to the happineſs of his life, publicly eſpouſed that 
princeſs (who had arrived in England for that pur- 
poſe) on the twenty-firſt of November this year, 
in ſpite of the oppoſition of the commons. 

Charles in the mean time continued to proſecute 
the war againſt the Dutch by ſea with unremitting 
ardour. He beſtowed the chief command of the 
fleet on his couſin prince Rupert, in room of the 
duke of York. The prince having joined the 
French admiral, went in queſt of the Dutch, to 
force them to an engagement ; and as theſe Jatter 
were far from declining; the offer, they foon came 
to blows. The firſt engagement was fought on 
the eighth of June, and proved very obſtinate and 
bloody; but as neither ſide could claim the vic - 
tory, the combat was renewed on the fourteenth, 
when, after a warm conteſt, the fortune of the da 
remained as doubtful as before. A third, which 
was fought on the eleventh day of Auguft at the 
Texel, proved more decifive. The combined 
fleets fell in with the Dutch, commanded by de 
Ruyter and Van Tromp, a fon worthy the gallant 
father from whom he iprung. When the action 
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began; de Ruyter ſingled” out prince Rupert; 
Tromp oppoſed himſelf to fir Edward Spragg, the 
vice-admiral; and Brankert, the Dutch rear-admi- 
ral, bore up to the marſhal d'Eſtrees. I he hattle 
vas fought with ſurpriſing emulation by the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch officers; but the French kept aloof, 
and left the Engliſh to ſuſtain all the fury of the fight. 
In vain did prince Rupert make a ſignal for d'Eſtrees 
to bear down to his afſiliance : the other regarded it 
not; and the majority of the Engliſh ſhips had 
been fo roughly handled, that the prince could 
not purſue an advantage he had gained by means 
of his fire-ſhips; and which, if properly aſſiſted, 
would in all probability have obtained him a com- 
plete conqueſt. He therefore collected his ſtraggled 
thips; and hauled off to the Engliſh ſhore, leav- 
ing the victory undecided, or rather in favour of 
the Dutch, who gained all they could wiſh. A 
rich fleet which they expected from the Eaſt-In- 
. dies, arrived unmoleſted in their ports : they ren- 
dered abortive a deſcent that had been meditated 
on the coaſt of Zealand; and, which was till a 
greater advantage to them, they brought the Eng- 
Iiſh nation to wiſh ardently the concluſion of a war 
that had exhauſted it of men and money, without 
the leaſt proſpect of honour or profit. 
Ihe Engliſh parliament met towards the end of 
October, and had a warm ſeſſion of only nine days, 
when they were again prorogued. They had found 
time, however, to pals the following votes: That 
the evil counſellors about the king were a griev- 
ance, and that the duke of Lauderdale was a griev- 
' . ance, and not fit to be employed in any office. 
When they met again on the ſeventh day of Janu- 
. ary, 1674, agreeable to their prorogation, they 
went ſtill more earneſtly to work; and being by 
this time fully aware of the dangerous deſigns of 


Charles, they reſolved to prevent the execution of 


thoſe plans of arbitrary power which he had pro- 
jected, and ſeriouſly debated on the grievances of 
the nation. They ſeem in the beginning of their 

_ ſeſſion to have copied the example of the parlia- 
ment of 1640. 
ral faſt, to implore the bleſſing of God's aſſiſtance 
- againſt the dangerous efforts of popery ; and the 
commons came to a reſolution to grant no more 
- ſupplies till the grievances they enumerated were 
_redrefled, and the proteſtant religion, and their 
liberties and properties, fully ſecured. Both houſes 
vored by a great majority to addreſs the king for 
the removal of the duke of Lauderdale from all 
his employ ments, and from his majeſty's preſence 
and councils for ever. They examined the duke of 
Buckingham upon ſeveral queries which they pre- 
pared, in relation to ſome arbitrary ſteps of the go- 
vernment “; but not ſatisfied with his anſwers, 
they paſſed the ſame vote againſt him as they had 
. Cone againſt Lauderdale. Arlington's turn came 
next; but he found means to clear up his conduct 


Both houſes addreſſed for a gene- 
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though an impeachment was prepared againſt him 
they thought proper to drop the proſecution, 
Charles was extremely ſhocked at thele vigorous 
proceedings of the commons; and hearing that 
they had prepared a bill for a general fait, to 
diſtinguiſh papiſts from proteſtants, and that the 
were entering more warmly than ever into the — 
amination of grievances : finding alſo that it would 
be impoſſible io maintain the war, which was ſo 
diſagreeable to the parliament and nation in gene- 
ral, without money, which the former woul not 
grant him; he began to liſten to the terms pro- 
poſed by the States-General for a ſeparate peace 
In vain did the marquis de Rouvigny, ambaſlidor 
from Lewis XIV. make him the moſt tempting 
offers to keep him firm to his engagements; in 
vain did he threaten him with the ſtoppage of the 
yearly ſtipend of one hundred thouland pounds 
which Lewis had been politic enough to giye, and 
Charles mean enough to receive, for aſſiſting that 
ambitious prince in his projects of univecſal power. 
Promiſes and threats were now equally unavailing. 
Charles choſe rather to reconcile himſelf to his 
parliament and his people, by agreeing to a peace 
they ſo much deſired, than to truſt to the ſuppor: 
of France. Six commiſſioners, of whom the carl 
of Arlington was one, were appointed to confer 
with the like number ſent from the States of Hol- 
land, and in fifteen days the treaty was conclud- 
ed. It was a renewal of the peace of Breda, with 
theſe additions : That the Dutch ſhould pay the 
compliment to the Engliſh of ſtriking to their 
flag, whether in large fleets or in a ſingle veſſel; 
and pay about three hundred thouſand pounds to 
Charles, towards defraying the expence of his ar- 
maments. | | 
This peace with Holland, which was proclaim- 
ed on the twenty-eighth of February, 1674, was 
very near bringing on an alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive between that republic and our court againſt 
the king of France. It was warmly ſollicited by 
almoſt all the European powers, who repreſented 
it as the only infallible means to put a ſtop to the 
alarming progreſs of the French monarch, and re- 
ſtore a laſting peace to the many countries that 
had been deſolated by the late cruel and inhuman 
war. The two houſes of parliament ſupported 
theſe remonſtrances with all their power, Their 
hatred to the French was ſo great, that they would 
gladly have relinquiſhed the enjoyments of the 
new peace for a time, to ſee their king armed 
againit the common diſturber of the tranquility of 
Europe; and would bave thought no ſupplies too 
great to enable him to proſecute a war that tended 
to the public good. Charles, however, paid no 
regard to their remonſtrances. Prompted equally 
by his hatred to the Dutch, and the hopes of till 
receiving a powerful aſſiſtance from France, he 
refuſed to ſacrifice his ally to the reſentment of 


ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, that al- | his enemies. In a word, he ſtill remained the 
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e way required to give a diſtin& anſwer to the following | France, by which that alliance was broken? by whoſe advice 
- queſtions which were propoſed to him: Whether any perſon | was the exchequer ſhut, and a ſtop put to the uſual payments? 

had given him anyill advice againſt the liberties and privileges | who adviſed the declaration of indulgence ? who adviſed the 
' of the houſe of commons, or tending to alter the conſtitution ? — the Smyrna- fleet before the declaration of the war ? 


+ who were the perſons, and what was their advice? by whoſe 


by whoſe 


advice was the war begun during a prorogation of 


+ advice was the army raiſed, and the command beſtowed upon | parliament, and that prorogation ſo long continued? by whoſe 


count Schomberg ? by whoſe advice was the army brought up 
to awe the debates and reſolutions of the houſe of commons ? 
who made the triple alliance? who made the firſt treaty with 
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counſel was the {1-0 prorogued in Nevember laſt? Bur- 
net. Rapin. Hume, 


friend 
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ing the Engliſh throne, Though the parliament 
thanked the king for the peace which he had con- 
cluded with the Dutch, they ſtill continued to ex- 
amine grievances; and in the courſe of their en- 
quiries they attacked the court ſo briſkly, that 
Charles, apprehenſive of their going dangerous 
lengths, rendered their meaſures ineffectual, by an 
immediate prorogation; and having thus freed 
himſelf from all foreign and domeſtic diſputes, he 
reſumed his wonted life of indolence and de- 
bauchery *. 5 

It was natural to think that Lewis would be 
highly incenſed at the mean manner in which his 
ally the king of England had abandoned him: 
on the contrary, he thewed no ſigns of reſent- 
ment, but readily accepted the mediation of Charles, 
which that monarch offered him towards bringing 
about a peace. The truth is, that the ſucceſs of 
the campaign had fallen ſhort of Lewis's hopes. 
The French were obliged to evacuate the three 
Dutch provinces with as much precipitation as they 
had conquered them, but not till they had made 
them pay dearly for their deliverance. The inten- 
dant Robert had raiſed in the ſingle province of 
Utrecht only, in one year, no leſs than ſixteen 
hundred and ſixty-eight florins. So great was their 
hurry to evacuate the country, which they had 
over-run with ſuch rapidity, that twenty-eight thou- 
fand Dutch priſoners were reſtored at a crown a 
man. The triumphal arch of St. Lewis's gate, 
and the other monuments of Lewis's conqueſts, 
were hardly finiſhed when thoſe conqueſts were al- 
ready abandoned. During the courſe of this inva- 
ſion, the Dutch had the honour of diſputing the 
empire of the ſea, and the dexterity to remove 
the theatre of the war out of their own country. 
Lewis was conſidered throughout Europe as one 
who had enjoyed the glory of a tranſient triumph 
with too much precipitation and pride. The fruits 
of the expedition were, that he had a bloody war 
to ſupport againſt the united forces of the empire, 
Spain, and Holland; ſaw himſclf abandoned by Eng- 
land, at length by the biſhop of Munſter, and even 
the elector of Cologne; and left the countries he 
had invaded, and was compelled to quit, more 
hated than admired . 
Ihe allies were not equally ſucceſsful in other 
places. Lewis in a few weeks reconquered Franche- 
comte, In Alſace Turenne was able, with a much 
inferior force, to baffle all the attempts of che al- 
lied army. By a ſudden and unexpected march 
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friend of Lewis, while his ſubjects more and more 
eſpouſed the intereſts of Holland, or rather of its 
ſtadtholder ; an attachment which ſeems to have 
paved the way for that prince's afterwards aſcend- 


he attacked and defeated at Sintzheim the duke | 


of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the Imperialiſts, 
Seventy thouſand Germans invaded Alſace, and 
took up their quarters in that province, Turenne, 
who had withdrawn into Lorraine, returned ſud- 
denly upon them. He attacked and routed a 
body of the enemy at Mulhauſen. He drove from 
Colmar the elector of Brandenbourg, who headed 
the German troops. He obtained a new victory 
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at Turkheim: and having cleared the province 
entirely of the allies, he compelled them to repaſs 
the Rhine with great Joſs and diſhonour. 

Soon after the concluſion of the peace, fir Wil- 
liam Temple was again ſent ambaſſador ro Hol- 
land, to aſſure the States- General of his Britannic 
majeſty's friendſhip, and to offer his mediation for 
putting an end to the war between the Dutch and 
the French : but the young prince of Orange had 
the command of the army; and propoſing to him- 
(elf great advantages in the enſutag campaign, he 
found means to prevail with the States to wave 
their acceptance of the proffered mediation, on 
pretence that until a greater impreſſion could be 
made upon France, they had nothing to expect 
from negotiation. _ | 

During theſe tranſactions, the court of England 
underwent ſome alterations. Sir Joſeph William- 
lon, who had been plenipotentiary at the court of 
Cologne, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the 
room of the earl of Arlington, who became lord 
high-chamberlain, though he aſpired at the office 
of treaſurer, which the king had beſtowed upon 
the new earl of Danby. This conteſt produced 
the moſt rancorous animoſity between thoſe two 
miniſters, who mutually exerted their utmoſt abi- 
lities for the ruin of each other. The duke of 
Buckingham was diſgraced, and loſt the dignity of 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, in which 
he was ſucceeded by the duke of Monmouth, who 
had fignalized his courage in France, and began 
to be the minion of the people. Lauderdale ſtill 
kept his ground, by the moſt aſſiduous application 
to the king's paſſions, and the moſt devoted ſub- 
ſerviency to all his extravagant deſigns. Never- 
theleſs, he was ſo much intimidated by the vote 
which had paſſed againſt him in the houſe of com- 
mons, that he affected . V to renounce the 
meaſures of the Cabal. He ptofefſed uncommon 
zeal for the proteſtant religion, appeared conftant- 
ly at church, was punctual in receiving the com- 
munion, and adviſed the king to put the laws vi- 
gorouſly in execution againſt the catholics. 

All theſe arts, however, were incapable of ap- 
peaſing the reſentment of the commons; for at 
their meeting again, the thirteenth of April, 1675, 
after a recels of fourteen months, the firſt thin 
they entered upon was a bill to prevent the ouch 
of popery ; wherein they declared, That the ſay- 
ing maſs ſhould be a ſufficient evidence of a per- 
ſon's being a popiſh prieſt ; and inflicted penalties 
upon ſuch as heard maſs. After which they drew 
up an addreſs againſt the earl of Lauderdale, whoſe 
private converſation had been berrayed to them by 
Dr. Burnet, once a creature of the earl. In this 
addreſs they charged the duke with adviſing his ma- 
jeſty to deprive his ſubjects of their rights and liber- 
ties; and particularly with ſaying in council, That 
his majeſty's edits were equal to laws; and with 
procuring acts of parliament in Scotland to eſta- 
bliſh a militia in that kingdom of twenty-rwo thou- 
ſand men, who were obliged to march into this 
kingdom for any ſervice his majeſty ſhould com- 
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mand, and to obey ſuch orders as they ſhould 


— 
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* 
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This year was remarkable for the death of two great men, I eighth year of his exile, at Rouen in Normandy, and in the 
namely, Milton, one of the greatelt geniuſes for epic poetry the ſixty-ſeventh of his age. 
world ever ſaw; and the earl of Clarendon, who died in the 
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receive from, the privy council there; by which ge- | 


neral words they conceived this realm was liable to 
be invaded on any pretence whatſoever; and there- 
fore deſire that his majeſty would remove the ſaid 
duke from his employments, and from his maje- 
ſty's preſence, as a perſon dangerous to the govern- 
ment. The king, however, did not think proper 
to grant this requeſt, and A ſome reaſons for his 
retulal, which were not ſatisfactory to the com- 
mons, who thereupon reſolved to prepare a ſecond 
attack againſt the duke. In the mean while, 
they ſer on foot an enquiry into the conduct of the 
lord-treaſurer, Thomas Oſborne earl of Danby ; 
but fiading themſelves deficient in proofs againſt 
this miniſter, they thought proper to let the proſecu- 
tion drop; however, that the king might not want 
a ſufficient inſtance of the little confidence they re- 

ed in his royal word, they drew up an addreſs, 

ſeeching his majeſty to recal the Engliſh forces 
in the French ſervice, and forbid his majeſty's 
ſubjects engaging in that ſervice for the future. 
To which his majeſty anſwered, that he would 
ſuffer no more of his ſubjects to engage for the fu- 
ture, but that he could not recal thoſe already en- 
gaged, without prejudice to his honour, and the 
peace of the kingdom. The commons appeared 
very little ſatisfied with this anſwer. A bill was 
framed, declaring it treaſon to levy money with- 
out authority of parliament; another vacating the 
ſeats of members who accepted of offices; and 
another ſecuring the liberty of the ſubjects, and to 
prevent the tranſporting them as priſoners to dil- 
tant iſlands. _ 

During theſe attacks of the Country Party, who 
were now headed and inſtigated to theſe warm pro- 
ceedings by that political apoſtate Shafteſbury, 
the courtiers determined not to be idle. A bill 
for a new teſt was introduced into the houſe of 
peers by the earl of Lindſey (Bertie) for impoſing 
upon all perſons in eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military 
employments, as well as upon privy-counſellors 
and members of parliament, an oath renouncing 
the lawfulneſs of reſiſting the king, or thoſe act- 
ing under his commiſſion, on any pretence what- 
ſoever, and declaring before God that they would 
never attempt to alter the government in church 
and ſtate. This oath had been firſt introduced in 
the Corporation Act, then in the Militia Act, and 
afterwards more fully in the Five Mile Act; but 
the times were now changed, and the meaſures of 
the court appeared ſuch, that it threatened no leſs 
than the total extinction of the liberty of the people 
to inveſt the miniſtry with ſuch an extenſive 
power of wreaking its revenge on any who ſhould 
oppoſe them. On the other hand, the ſpirited, or 
indeed over-zealous oppoſition of the commons to 
every ſlep of the king, and ſome of their late 
votes in particular, made the court party appre- 
henſive of a revival of the republican principles, 
which was therefore to be checked in rime. This 
diverſity of opinions and views begat a very warm 
conteſt. Seventeen days were the debates conti- 
nued with great zeal and animoſity ; and all the 
rhetoric and reaſon of both parties were diſ- 
played on this remarkable occaſion. Shafteſbury 
- Ggnalized himſelf in a particular manner againſt 


the bill. He objected, that if arms might not be 
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taken up againſt the king in any caſe, ther 

diſtinction — an — nnd a — 
narchy : “Neither our anceſtors, nor any other 
free people, had ever ſuffered their prince to have 
a mercenary _—_ army, but wilely provided 
that the ſovereign's ſafety ſhould be in them. a9 
theirs was in him.“ N y 

After all, this queſtion appears to be little ber. 
ter than a diſpute about wo and ſuch as . 
abſolutely impoſſible preciſely to determine, ſince 
the merit or demerit, legality or unlawfulneſs of 
reſiſtance, muſt entirely depend upon the degrees 
of danger or oppoſition where with the people are 
thrratened. The bill, notwithſtanding the great 
influence of the court, was only carried by two 
voices in the houſe of peers. All the popiſh lords, 
headed by the earl of Briſtol, voted agaiaſt it. It 
was ſent down to the houſe of commons, where ir 
was like ly to meet with a ſtronger oppoſition ; but 
a diſpute which happened between the two houſes 
prevented the paſſing of this, and of every other 
bill ſormed during the preſent ſeſſion. 

One Dr. Shirley being caſt in a law-ſuit in char- 
cery by fir Jobn Fagg, a member of the houſe of 
commons, preferred an appeal to the houſe of 
peers. The commons ordered Dr. Shirley to be 
taken intocuſtody of their ſetjeant at arms: but their 
warrant for taking the doctor into cuſtody was forci- 
bly taken from the ſerjrant's deputy by lord Mohun. 
The commons having notice of it, ſent to demand 
Juſtice of the houſe of peers againſt the lord Mohun; 
and being anſwered, that that lord had done no- 
thing but his duty; they reſolved, That who- 
ever ſhould appear at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
to proſecute a ſuit againſt any member of theirs, 
fhould be deemed an infringer of the privileges of 
parliament. On the other hand, the houſe of peers 
reſolved, That it was the undoubted right of the 
lords in judicature to determine in time of parlia- 
ment appeals from inferior courts, where the mem- 
bers of either houſe were concerned, that there might 
not be a failure of juſtice. The commons on the 
contrary voted, That it was an undoubted right 
of their houſe, that none of their members be ſum- 
moned to attend the lords; and afterwards came 
to the extravagant reſolve, That there lay no ap- 
peal to the juriſdiction of the lords in parliameac 
from courts of equity. They took into cuſtody ſer- 
jeant Pemberton, and the reſt of the lawyers who 
were council in the caſe; and fir John Fagg, their 
own member, was ſent to the Tower for ſubmitting 
to the .lords. 

Conferences paſſed upon this between the two 
houſes, but with ſo much rancour and animoſity, 
that the king, alarmed for the conſequences, came 
to the houſe of peers the ninth of June; and after 
reproaching the two houſes for carrying their dif- 
ferences to ſuch an indecent height, told them that 
he found no poſſible means of putting an end to 
them, and preſerving the peace of the kingdom, 
but by a prorogation. He accordingly prorogued 
them to the thirteenth of October. 

In the mean time, the belligerant powers on the 
continent ſeeming inclinable to terminate their 
diſputes in an amicable way, Nimeguen + was 
pitched upon as the place for treating of a general 


peace. The miniſters of the ſeveral intereſted pow- 
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ers reſorted thither, but little progreſs was made 
in theſe negotiations the preſent year. 

The French, as uſual, made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral places before the confederates marched 
out of their winter quarters, particularly the towns 
of Dinart and Huy, which the Dutch ſay was occaſi- 
oned by the prince of Orange's falling ill of the 
mall - pox; but after that prince was recovered, and 
had aſſembled his army, we find he was obliged to 
be a witneſs of the taking of Limburgh alſo. The 
Imperialiſts had better ſucceſs upon the Rhine; 
for the French having loſt their celebrated general 
the marſhal Turenne, by a random ſhot, were 
obliged to repaſs that river; and the duke of Lor- 
raine, who commanded upon the Moſelle, defeat- 
ed the marſhal Crequi, and took the town of Triers. 
The Engliſh troops in the French ſervice at this 
time compoſed part of that army upon the Rhine; 
and Churchill, afterwards the great duke of Marl- 
borough, learnt the firſt rudiments of war there, 
under the marſhal Turenne. The Engliſh alſo had 
ſome forces in the ſervice of the Dutch; but this 
was not eſteemed any breach of the neutrality they 
profeſſed. | 

The thirteenth of October the king opened the 
fifteenth ſeſſion of this parliament with a very 
ſhort ſpeech, in which, after having recommended 
union to the two houſes, and the intereſts af the 
church of England, for which he pretended him- 
ſelf a warm advocate; he demanded a ſupply of 
them that ſhould be ſufficient for building new 
ſhips, arrd clearing off the anticipations of his re- 
venue. The commons abſolutely refuſed to grant 
any money for paying off the crown debts ; but 
they voted three hundred thouſand pounds for the 
expence of building twenty ſhips of a certain rate“; 
and appropriated the tonnage and poundage t to 
the ſupport of the navy. They next took into 
conſideration the diſadvantages the nation lay un- 
der with relation to the trade with France ; and it 
appeared that the filk and linen manutactories 
only imported from France, amounted to eight 
hundred thouſand pounds and upwards; and that 
the manufactories of wool and filk exported to 
France did not amount to eighty-five thouſand 
pounds : that all other commodities of the product 
and manufacture of England exported to France, 
did not amount to ninety thouſand pounds; whereas 
the wine, brandy, and other commodities of the 
product and manufacture of France imported hi- 
ther, amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds 
and upwards, beſides an incredible value in toys, 
new apparel, point lace, &c. ſo that our imports 
exceeded our exports thither at leaſt a million ſter- 
Ing annually. 

ommerce and navigation thus attended to, the 
commons thought it neceſſary, in the next place, 
ro ſet a diſtinguiſhing mark on all ſuch of their 
members, as, preferring their own private intereſt 
to the good of the public, had fold themſelves as 
penſioners to the court, and were ready on any 
occaſion to throw their votes into the ſcale of mini- 
ſterial influence. With this view they prepared the 
following declaration or teſt for every member to 
take, by which they © proteſted before God and 
that houſe, that they had not, directly or indirect- 
ly, received any ſum, gratuity, place, or penſion, 
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or the promiſe of any from the court, or any fo- 
reign miniſter, ſince the firſt of January, 1672, but 
what they then gave in writing to the houſe ; nor 
did they know of any ſuit, gift, grant, or promiſe, 
to any member of the houſe but what they had to 
inſerted in writing, nor had given a vote in parlia- 
ment for any reward or promiſe whatſoever. 

In the houſe of peers the duke of Buckingham 
propoſed a bill for the eaſe of the proteſtant diſ- 
lenters ; but this bill and all other buſineſs was 
ſuſpended by the revival of the diſpute between 
the two houſes, in the caſe of Shirley and Fagg. 
The commons were as reſolute and determined as 
ever in maintaining their privileges. The earl of 
Shafteſbury, who, ever fince his defection from 
the court, bad acted the part of an incendiary be- 
tween the king and the parliament, endeavoured 
to ſpirit up the houſe of peers in a flaming ſpeech, 
which had ſuch an effect on his auditors, that it 
was moved to addreſs his majeſty to diſſolve the 
parliament, and call another. This however was 
carried in the negative, though by two votes only; 
fifty No's againſt forty-eight Ay's; but the king, 
not chuſing to give his enemies ſuch an handle ar 
this time, contented himſelf with roroguing the 
parliament on the twenty-ſecond of November, to 
the fifteenth of February twelve month. | 

The prince of Newburgh, coming over to pay 
a viſit to the court of England this year, was moſt 
magnificently and affectionately received and enter- 
tained, none of the foreign princes having ſhewn 
Charles more reſpect and kindneſs during his exile. 
About the ſame time the king thought fit to advance 
ſeveral of his children to the title and dignity of 
Engliſh dukes. Charles duke of Lenox (by Louiſe 

ueroualle, ducheſs of Portſmouth) was created 
duke of Richmond on the ninth of Auguſt; Charles 
Fitz-Roy (by the ducheſs of Cleveland) was creat- 
ed duke of Southampton on the tenth of Septem- 
ber; and Henry Fitzroy, another natural ſon by 
the ducheſs of Cleveland, was created duke of 
Grafton on the eleventh of September. 

The ducheſs of Mazarine having a difference 
with her huſband, withdrew into England this year, 
where it is pretended ſhe would have ſupplanted the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, had not an intrigue with 
a certain courtier been too ſoon diſcovered to the 
king. He failed not, however, to aſſign her an 
annual penſion of four thouſand pounds ſterling, 
Her houſe, to the day of her death, was the ren- 
dezvous of all the men of wit and quality; and 
St. Evremont, a refugee as well as herſelf, was 
one of her conſtant attendants. On the nineteenth 
of December, Heneage lord Finch, baron of Da- 
ventry, who had been only lord-keeper before, 
was made lord high-chancellor. 

Doctor Lightfoot, the famous Rabbinical divine, 
died this year, as did alſo Bulſtrode Whitlock, 
Eſq; author of Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs, 
a perſon of great judgment and temper, who filled 
ſome of the higheſt poſts under the Common- 
wealth. He was equally admired and valued 
for his humanity, candour, and ingenuity z and 
after having been twenty years upon the ſtage of 
public life, he paſſed the remainder of his days in 
a peaceful and happy retirement. 


One firſt-rate of one thouſand four hundred tons, eight 
ſecond-rates of one thouſand one hundred tons each, and eleven 


third-rates of ſeven hundred tons each, 
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Notwithſtanding Turenne was dead, and the 

rince of Condé withdrawn from the army, the 
French king continued the war againſt the empe- 
ror, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, with ſome de 
gree of ſucceſs. He had a number of officers who 

ad been trained up under theſe great men; and 
the troops, by a long ſeries of victories, continued 
to think themſelves irreſiſtible. The beginning of 
the campaign, 1676, the French inveſted Conde, 
and took it in the preſence of the prince of Orange, 
and afterwards Bernheim: they allo raiſed the ſiege 
of Maeſtricht, and obliged the prince to abandon 
it. Lewis had likewile put his marine upon 
a reſpectable footing : and now the French, who, 
when joined with the Engliſh, had not been able 
to gain any deciſive victory over the Dutch fleets, 
gained a victory alone over the combined fleets of 
Spain and Holland, on the eighth of July, 1676, 
off Meſſina in Sicily. In this engagement de Ruy- 
ter, the gallant admiral of the Dutch, was flain, 
to the irreparable loſs of his country. Theſe and 
ſome other ſucceſſes on the part of France, not 
that the allies were without their ſhare of good for- 
tune, once more inſpired an inclination for peace; 
and the conferences for that purpoſe were reaſſum- 
ed at Nimeguen, under the mediation of the king of 
England, who in july this year ſent thither lord Berk- 
ley, ſir William Temple, and ſir Leoline Jenkins, 
in quality of mediating ambaſſadors; and there 
they found the plenipotentiaries of France and the 
States-General. Sweden was likewiſe very willing 
to treat, but the Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, and 
the elector of Brandenburg, protracted the time, 
in hopes of gaining further advantages, that might 
induce the French monarch to acquieſce in more 
equitable terms than they could expect from him 
in their preſent ſituation. 

Lewis XIV. had now entirely laid aſide all am- 
bitious views upon Holland. That republic had 
been fo ſkilful, or ſo fortunate, to appear only as 
an auxiliary in a war which was begun for its de- 
ſtruction; while the empire and Spain, who were 
at firſt only auxiliaries, were at laſt become the 
principal parties. When the campaign was over, the 
hopes and expectations of all Europe were turned 
towards the negotiations at Nimeguen. lt ſoon ap- 

eated that the deſign of France was only to di- 
vide the allies, and make a ſeparate peace with 
the States. The king of England was at this time 
placed in a ſituation which enabled him to act as 
the arbiter of Europe; and no terms which he 
would have dictated could have been fafcly refuſ- 
ed by either party: but Charles, preferring his fa- 
tal prejudice in favour of France to the advance- 
ment of his own real intereſt, and the general be- 
nefit of Europe, joined Lewis in his deſign, and 
aſſiſted him therein to the utmoſt of his power. 
He ordered fir William Temple to endeavour to 
briog the States and the prince of Orange to a ſe- 
parate peace, The States ſeemed inclinable to 
adopt this party ; but the prince of Orange would 
not liſten to any ſuch propoſal, which he faid 
would be no better than the betraying thoſe al- 
lies who had ſo generouſly interpoſed to ſave his 
country from ruin. However, to quicken the tar- 


dineſs of ſome of the confederacy, the Dutch de- 

clared, That if they delayed any longer ſending 

their plenipotentiaries to the congreſs, they would 

conclude à ſeparate treaty with France. Upon 

this, the ambaſſadors of the emperor and Spain at 
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laſt made their appearance, but the negotiations 
went on very ſlowly. The truth is, the hopes the 
allies entertained that the court of England would 
at laſt open its eyes, and declare againſt France 
was the greateſt obſtacle to the peace; but Charles 
took care to follow ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely 
to overturn all ſuch hopes, in order to bring them to 
a peace, ſuch as France deſited. With this view 
he iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting any of his 
ſubjects to take commiſſions from any fereign 
powers or ſtates in amity with his majeſty, or to 
ſerve as ſeamen in any ſhip or veſſel employed 
againſt any other prince or ſtate in amity with this 
crown. 

Ever ſince the late peace with Holland, the 
French privateers had infeſted the Channel in ſuch 
a manner, that without any regard to the neutrali- 
ty of England, they ſeized our ſhips, and, as if in 
open war; made prizes of them. Art laſt, they 
carried their outrages and inſolence ſo far, that the 
commiſſioners of trade were obliged to repreſent 
the matter to the king, and pray him to interpoſe 
for the ſecurity of his ſubjects commerce. Here. 
upon orders were ſent to our ambaſſadors at 
the court of France to make complaints of this 
behaviour, and inſiſt upon ſatisfaction; but it all 
ended in nothing. The court of France was ſuf- 
fictently ſenſible that Charles would not break 
with them for trifles, ſo long as their monarch 
continued to make him the uſual remittances, and 
therefore took no notice of theſe complaints. 

The remaining part of the year 1676, afforded 
nothing memorable beſides a ptoclamation pub- 
liſhed by the king againſt popiſh prieſts and je- 
ſuits, and to prohibit his majeſty's ſubjects reſort- 
ing to popiſh chapels, on pain of proſecution. This 
was meant as a ſweetener to the parliament, which 
was to meet in the beginning of the following year. 
But before I cloſe my account of the preſent, I muſt 
take notice of an affair which, though of little con- 
ſequence in itſelf, ſerves ſtrongly to mark the cha- 
racter of the hation, and the ſpirit of Charles's ad- 
miniſtration, The freedom of the government, 
and the number as well as animoſity of the par- 
ties, had produced a propenſity for political diſ- 
putes : and as the coffee-houſes were the chief 
jcenes where the meaſures of the king and his 
miniſters were examined with the greateſt ſeverity, 
a proclamation was publiſhed to ſuppreſs theſe 
places of rendezvous, for which the nation had 
long entertained a particular fondneſs. 

Such an act of power, about ſeventy years be- 
fore, would have been grounded entirely on the 
prerogative; and no difficulty would have been 
made in ſubmitting to that ſtretch of authority. 
But Charles, hearing that ſome exceptions were 
taken to his proclamation, applied to the judges, 
who furniſhed him with a quirk of law, and that 
too a very ridiculous one, by which he might vin- 
dicate his conduct. 

The act which eſtabliſhed the exciſe, inveſted 
the king with a power to refuſe licences for re- 
tailing liquors to ſuch as could not give ſecurity 
for payment of the duties. But coffee was not an 
exciſeable liquor; and even this power of refuſing 
licences was very confined, and could not juſtly be 
ſtretched beyond the intention of the act. The 
king therefore, afraid of inflaming the reſentment 
of the people, complied with a petition of the 
coffee · men, who engaged for the future to pre- 
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vent all ſeditious diſcourſe in their houſes; and the 
roclamation was recalled “. | : 
This year dizd George Digby, earl of Briſtol, 
aged ſeventy-five, the lame who negotiated the 
Spaniſh matters in the laſt reign, and whom we 
have ſo often had occaſion to mention in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. | 
The people of England, grieved at the evident 
artiality their ſovereign ſhewed for the intereſt 
of France, and incenſcd by the inſolence and pi- 
racies of that nation, were eager to revenge the 1n- 
juries they had reccived by an open war; and 
waited with impatience for the aſſembling of the 
parliament, from whom they expected a greater 
actention to the intereſts and honour of the king- 
dom than the king appeared diſpoſed to ſhew, ' 
That auguſt aſſembly met on the fiiteenth of 
February, 1677, the day they ſtood prorogued to, 
and was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, and 
another from the lord-chancellor Finch; the pur- 
port of both which was, to recommend unanimi- 
ty, to ſer the king's conduct in the faireſt light, 
and to pre!'s a ſupply, aſſuring them that his maje- 
ſty was really neceſſitous, and concluding with pro- 
miling, that he was ready to give them all poſſible 
ſatisfaction in regard to the ſecurity of their reli- 
gion, liberties, and properties. The commons 
were no ſooner withdrawn from the houſe of lords, 
than the duke of Buckingham, ſtanding up, be- 
gan a long and florid ſpeech, in which Fe under- 
took to prove that the parliament was diſſolved 
by the 1 prorogation, in conſequence of a ſtatute 
of Edward III. importing, * That a parliament 
ſhould be held once a year, or oftener if need be.“ 
From whence he inferred, that a prorogation for 
above a year (this had been near fifteen months) 
was void, and conſequently they could not act by 
virtue of ſuch prorogation, but a new parliament 
muſt be elected. This was the conſtant drift of 
the Country Party, who could not with any temper 
perceive the court poſſeſſed of ſo great a majo- 
rity in both houſes. The duke was ſeconded 
by the earls of Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and the 
lord Wharton. Their arguments. produced vio- 
lent debates; but as they tended towards an 
abolition of all that had been tranſacted in this 
parliament, and opened a door to ſedition and 
anarchy, thoſe four noblemen were ſent to the 
Tower, from whence they were releaſed ſoon af- 
ter, on making their ſubmiſſions, and acknowleg- 
ing their errors, except Shafteſbury, who remain- 
ed in confinement above twelve months, 
The parliament, at its firſt proceeding to buſi- 
neſs, acked as if it had laid aſide thoſe unhappy 
heats and animoſities which had troubled its de- 
bates, and infected its councils, for the two preced- 
ing ſeſſions. The commons voted his majeſty near 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds for the ule of the 
navy, and a continuance of the additional exciſe 
upon ale and brandy for three years: in fine, every 
thing ſeemed to promiſe a happy union between 
the — and his parliament; but theſe halcyon 
days were not of long duration. The rapid pro- 
greſs which the French king continued to make 
on the continent, filled the parliament with the 
moſt juſt apprrhenſions. Lewis had taken the 
field in the month of January this year, and in- 
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veſted Valenciennes, which he took by aſſault in 
a few days. His general Luxemburg had beaten 
the prince of Orange before St. Omers ; which 
town, with Cambray, yielded to the victors. 

Ir was evident to all Europe that Charles had it 
in his power to give it peace whenever he pleaſed, 
by declaring war againſt France, unleſs ſhe would 
lay down her arms and accept of reaſonable terms; 
and the allies were at once aſhamed and incenſed 
at tha partiality with which he acted the part of a 
mediator, His own people were penetrated with 
the ſame ſentiments, and ſaw with regret their ho- 
nour and their intereſt ſacrificed to motives of a- 
varice and ill policy. The repreſentatives of the 
people, thinking they could nor, conſiſtent with their 
duty, longer keep ſilence, drew up the following 
addreſs to the king: | 

We your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects do 
moſt humbly offer to your majeſty's conſideration, 
that the minds of your people are diſquieted with 
the manifeſt dangers ariſing to your majeſty by the 
growth and power of the French king; eſpecial- 
ly by the „ 17 wa already made, and the far- 
ther progreſs like to be made by him in the 
Span.th Netherlands; in the preſervation and ſe- 
curity whereof, we humbly conceive the intereſt 
of your majelty, and the ſafety of your people, 
are highly concerned: and therefore we humbly 
beleech your majeſty to take the ſame into your 
royal care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch 
ſtricter alliance as may ſecure your majeſty's king- 
doms, and ſecure and preferve the ſaid Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and thereby to quiet the minds of 
your majelty's people.“ 

The king anſwering only in general terms, the 
commons reſolved to be more particular, and ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty a ſecond time, beſeeching him, 
„That he would not delay to contract ſuch alli- 
ances as might be requilite for ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of the French arms: and in cale a war with 
France ſhould be the conſequence of his meaſures, 
they engaged to furniſh him with ſuch ſupplies as 
ſhould be neceſſary for maintaining the honour and 
intereſt of the nation.” 

Charles plainly perceived their drift, and was 
reſolved to make his own advantage of it. Ac- 
cordingly, he ſent them a meſſage about ten days 
after, wherein he told them, That the beſt me- 
thod for conſulting the ſafety of the kingdom, 
would be to enable him to put it in proper poſture 
of defence; and for this purpoſe demanded a ſup- 
ply of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, without which, 
he ſaid, it would not be poſſible for him to ſpeak 
or act thoſe things which ſhould anſwer the end 
of their ſeveral addreſſes. The commons, how- 
ever, excuſed themſelves from giving. any more mo- 
ney at this time; but ſaid, if his majeſty would form 
alliances in the mean time, in purſvance of their 
former addreſſes, they would enable him to make 
them good at their next meeting. Whereupon the 
king came to the houſe on the ſixteenth of April 
and after giving his aſſent to the money-bill and 
ſome others, adjourned the parliament to the twen- 
ty-fourth of May. The two houſes met on that 
day, and the commons ſtill refuſed to give money 
before ſome vigorous meaſures ſhould be ſer on 
foot againſt the French. They hoped, they ſaid, 
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foine alliances would have been formed for that he would exert all his influence and authority 


that purpoſe during their receſs, and then they | with his brother. 


would chearfully have granted ſupplies; they 


The prince, lulled by theſe flattering promiles, 


next took upon them to point out to his majeſty came over to England in the beginning of October, 
what alliances they thought the moſt proper for and proſecuted his addreſſes with great warmth to 
him to make, particularly inſtancing a league of- the princeſs, then in the bloom of youth, about 
ſenfive and defenſive with the States-General; and fifteen years of age, and a moſt agreeable young 


concluded with obſerving, that when theſe ſteps 
were taken, they would turniſh him from time to 
time with ſuch ſums as might preſerve the L.vnour 
of the crown, and the ſafety of the people. 
Chartes was (certainly not without reaſon) highly 
nettled at ſuch abarefaced encroachment on the royal 
prerogative of making peace and war, as dictat. 
ing to him in fo peremptory a manner what kind 
of alliances he ſhould make. He therefore ſent 
for the commons to the Banqueting-houſe ; and 
after reprimanding them for the affront they had 
put on him, he ordered them to adjourn them- 
felves to the ſixteenth of July. In this diſpute 
between the king and the parliament, both ſides 
ſeem to have been in fault : the commons, by 
being wanting in that reſpect which ſhould ever 
be ſhewed to royal characters, the leaſt of whoſe 
acknowledged and lawful prerogatives are and 
ought to be held inviolably ſacred. On the other 
hand, it appears from the whole tenor of Charles's 
conduct, that he had at this time no other view 
than that of procuring a ſum of money : and as 
he was all along cajoled by the court of France, 
with promiſes of aſſiſtance to make himſelf abſo- 
lute, and change the eſtabliſhed religion ; on this 
ſuppoſition, inſtead of being concerned to ſtop 
the progreſs of France, it could not bur be his inte- 
reſt that ſhe ſhould grow more powerful; a ſcheme 
in which he too well ſucceeded, and muſt for ever, 
if not render his memory odious, at leaſt ſilence 
the tongues of his admirers. 

All this time the negotiations were continued 
| between France and Holland, and an eventual 
treaty was concluded; that is, all their differences 
were compromiſed, provided they could afterwards 
give ſatisfaction to their allies. But this work, 
thoꝰ extremely difficult, ſeemed to be much facili- 
tated by the farther loſſes of the confederates, and 
the great impotence of the Dutch, when an event 
happened which promiſed a more proſperous iſſue 
to the war with France, and an entire change in 
the Engliſh councils. 

Charles, finding that the prince of Orange, in 
order to maintain himſelf in authority, and acquire 
opportunities of raiſing his military fame, ſtrongly 
oppoſed every ſtep towards a ſeparate peace, ſent 
for ſir William Temple from Nimeguen ſoon after 
the riling of the parliament ; and having complain- 
ed to him of ie uſage he received from the Con: 
try Party, who were for preſſing him into a war 
with France, he directed him to acquaint the 
prince of Orange from him, that he was extremely 
defirous an end might be put to the war as ſoon as 
poſſible ; with aſſurances that his majeſty would 
concur with the prince in inſiſting on ſuch terms 
as might be acceptable to Holland as well as Eng- 
land; and at the ſame time to invite the prince 
over to England, to put the finiſhing hand to the 
match which he had ſollicited for himſclf ſome 
time paſt with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter 
of his royal highneſs the duke of Vork; for the 
completion of which, the king gave his royal word 
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lady. The courtſhip was not of long duration, the. 
marriage being celebrated on the fourth of Nc. 
vember following, and ſoon after the prince em- 
barked with his conſort for Holland. 

During his ſtay here, every tentative was 
uſed to bring him into the icheme for a ſcpa. 
rate peace; but he would not engage in any dif. 
courle on that ſubject, alleging, that as the allies 
were like to have hard terms, they would be apt 
to think he had made his match at their coſt, ard 
that he would never have it imputed to him that 
he had fold his honour for a wite. The truth is, 
there was much more of policy than love in this 
match: nor is it improbable that the prince cf 
Orange, finding the general bent of the nation 
againſt the ſucceſſion of a Roman catholic, might 
even at this time have a proſpect of mounting the 
throne of England. This much is certain, that 
the duke of York ſhewed great reluctance in 
giving his conſent to this match; not that he would 
deny the prince of Orange to be warthy of his al- 
liance, as well on account of his defcent from one 
of the moſt illuſtrious houſes in Europe, as of his 
own perſonal great qualities: but James had a cer- 
tain foreboding of what would happen to him after- 
wards thro? his ſon-in-law, and in this he was more 
clear-ſighted than his brother Charles, who could 
not perceive in the phyſtognomy of his nephew 
aught that portended evil to him or his family. Hap- 
p:ly he did not live to be convinced of his miſtake. 

The French miniſtry, who had foreſeen the et- 
forts their enemies would make to bring the Eng- 
liſh court to their intereſts, had not been negligent 
in providing againſt fuch an event. They had 
for ſome time retained Charles and his courtiers 
as penſioners ; the latrer, dazzled by the ſhining 
metal, took care to encourage Charles in his parti- 
ality to their benefactor ; ſo that Lewis XIV. at 
the ſame time that he humbled his enemies by the 
ſword, kept the Engliſh court in an abject ſub- 
miſſion to his will, by charming the eyes of its 
ſovereign with thoſe treaſures of which he was fo 
fond, for no other purpoſe but to beſtow them on 
the miniſters of his riotous pleaſures. Lewis, 
however, ſenſible of the levity and inconſtancy of 
the Engliſh monarch, was afraid that ſooner or 
later he might have his eyes opened to his true 
intereſt, and, regardful of his honour, ſhake off 
the inglorious ſervitude he now kept him in, and 
vigorouſly join with the confederate powers to pre- 
ſcribe limits to the ambition of France. He there- 
fore endeavoured to perſuade him to diſmiſs part 
of the troops he kept in conſtant pay ; and Mr. 
Barillon, who reſided here as ambaſſador from the 
French court, had orders to leave nothing undone 
to bring Charles to conſent to his ſcheme : and in 
order to diſpoſe him the more readily thereto, he 
was to offer a renewal of the former treaty between 
the two kings, without any other condition than 
that of Charles engaging to keep no more than 
eight thouſand troops in pay. Charles was not 


ſo blinded by his paſſions bur that he felt all the 
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infamy of this propolal: and when the ambaſſador 
delivered the meſlage, he was anſwered with great 
anger: How! is it thus my brother of France 
means to deal by me? are thele the fruits of all 
bis mighty promiſes to make me abſolute in my 
kingdom ? or does he think it is to be done by 
eight thouland men? | 

It is really difficult to comprehend how Charles, 
who was actually endowed with great penetration, 
and no ſmall ſhare of underſtanding; and his 
council, who paſſed for ſome of the ableſt heads 
in Europe, could have been fo long the dupes of 
French finefle. Lewis knew and acknowledged 
that the penſion he paid the king of England was 
in itſelf but trifling; but he had prevailed on him 
to content himſelt for the preſent, till he could 
amply repay him for his forbearance, by render- 
ing him abſolute over his ſubjects. Thus for a 
long time did Charles continue to depend upon 
airy promiſes; nor was he perfectly convinced of 
the inſincerity of them till after the peace of 
Nimeguen, when his dear friend and ally, having 
his arms at liberty, ſoon ſhewed himſelf as prompt 
in forgetting, as he had been warm in forming 
engagements. 

The reader will excuſe this digreſſion, which 
the reflection on Charl-s's circumitances and con- 
duct inſenſibly led me into. I return: 

Immediately after the concluſion of the prince 
of Orange's marriage, the king had entered into 
conferences with him concerning the plan of a 
general pacification, at which the earl ot Danby 
and fir William Temple aſſiſted. After ſome du- 
pute, it was agreed that Lewis ſhould reſtore all 
he had taken from the emperor and the duke of 
Lorraine; that there ſhould be a mutual reſtitution 
between France and Holland; and that Spain 
ſhould recover poſſeſſion of Acth, Oudenarde, 
Charleroi, Courtray, Tournay, Conde, Valenci- 
ennes, Saint Guillain, and Binch. The prince 
propoled that Franchecomte ſhould likewile be 
reſtored; but Charles repreſenting the impoſſibility 
of compelling Lewis to reſign Franchecomte, the 
prince thought proper to ſubmit, and even en- 
gaged to ule his endeavours in perſuading the 
States to agree to theſe conditions; while Charles, 
on his part, undertook to procure the conſent of 
the French monarch, declaring at the ſame time, 
that he would never recede in the leaſt article from 
the ſcheme concerted, but proclaim war againſt 
Lewis if he refuſed it; and with this aſſurance the 
prince left England. 

The earl of Feverſham, a creature of the duke of 
York, and a Frenchman by birth *, was ſeat as am- 
baſſador to Paris with intimation of this agreement; 
which, tho? it muſt have been extremely dilagreeable 
to Lewis, he received with ſeeming complacency 
and contentment. He told Feverſham, that the 
king knew he might always command a peace 
but ſome of the towns in Flanders it ſeemed very 
hard to demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon the for- 
tifications of which he had expended large ſums 
of money : he hoped his brother would not break 
with him for one or two towns; and even with re- 
gard to theſe, he would ſend orders to his ambal- 
ſador at London to treat with the King himſelf ; 
thus the blow was artfully eluded g. 
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Charles, however, piqued at the inſincerity of the 
French court, reſolved to let Lewis tee that he was 
not to be inſulted with impunity. The meeting 

. . g N 
of the parliament, which ſtood prorogued to May, 
was anticipated to the fifteenth of January, 1678; 
a very uncommon meaſure, and ſuch as gave no 
little alarm to Lewis. In the mean time Lau- 
rence Hyde, ſecond ſon to the late chancellor Cla- 
rendon, was ſent to Holland to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with the States, in the nature of the 
triple league, to compel both France and Spain to 
agree to the terms concerted. 

When the Engliſh parliament met, the king told 
them in a ſpeech from the throne, That as he ſaw 
there was little probability of procuring a good 
peace by conferences and negotiations, he was de- 
termined to undertake a war for that purpoſe, bur 
that it was neceſſary they granted him a ſupply 
adequate to the occaſion ; aliuring them, that they 
might depend on the money being appropriated tv 
that end, The commons having taken the king's 
ſpeech into conſideration, agreed upon an addreſs 
to his majelty ; wherein they thanked him for his 
care and encouragement of the proteſtant religion, 
by marrying his niece to the prince of Orange, in- 
treating him that he would conſent to no peace 
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with France, but upon the Pyrenean treaty ; and 


that neither England nor the confederates ſhould 
be ſuffered to trade with France during the war, 
promiſing his majeſty to aſſiſt him in the proſecu- 
tion of it, when he ſhould impart to them his al- 
liances with the contederates. 

The king reſented this addreſs as a repetition 
of the encroachment they had made on the royal 
prerogative in the former ſeſſion, and ſent them a 
very ſharp anſwer. The commons, however, in- 
ſtead of replying to it, immediately went upon the 
ſupply, and reſolved on a poll-tax, appropriating 
the money to the ſervice of the French war; and 
addeq a clauſe, whereby all trade with France was 
prohibited for three years. 

In the mean time, the French king taking the 
field early in the ſpring, reduced Ghent and Ypres, 
and diſtributed his troops in quarters of refreſh- 
ment. This progreſs alarmed the Dutch in ſuch 
a manner, that they relolved to conclude a ſeparate 
peace. Lewis knowing his own advantage, and 
that he had nothing to tear from the king of Eng- 
land, talked in the ſtrain of a conqueror, and in- 
liſted upon terms very different from thoſe which 
had been planned by Charles and the prince of 
Orange. In April the chancellor told the two 
houſes in the king's name, That the Dutch cer- 
tainly intended to conclude a ſeparate peace with 
France, and his majeſty demanded their advice on 
that ſubject. The commons exhorted him to de- 
clare war againſt France; then they voted the al- 
liance with Holland not anſwerable to their ad- 
dreſs, nor ſufficient for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom. Charles expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at this 
vote; notwithſtanding which, they preſented ano- 
ther addreſs, deſiring to know the reſolutions he 
had taken in conſequence of their advice; that he 
would pay more attention to their addreſſes; and 
that he would remove the duke of Lauderdale 
from his councils. The king replied, That hz 
was ſurprized at the extravagance of their addreſs, 
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to which at preſent he would not make the anſwer 
it deſerved. As they had already paſſed a poll- 

tax for the ſervice of the year, he began to make 

levies, which were carried on with ſuch ſurpriſing 

diligence and ſucceſs, that in fix weeks time an 

army of thirty thouſand men was compleated. 

The duke of Monmouth was ſent over with three 

thouſand to garriſon Oſtend; a fleet was equip- 

ped; and the court breathed nothing but defiance 

againſt the French monarch. 

The parliament mecting again on the twenty- 
ſeventh of May, after an adjournment of twelve 
days, began to give evident ſigns of their diſtruſt- 
ing the king's ſincerity in the levies he had lately 
made, and came to the following reſolution: 

That the houſe taking into conlideration the 
ſtate of the nation, and the expence occaſioned by 
the army, were humbly of opinion, that if his ma- 
jeſty pleaſed” to think fit to enter into the war 
againſt the French king, the houſe was and would 
be ready to aſſiſt him in that war; but if other- 
wiſe, they would proceed to the conſideration of 
providing for the ſpeedy diſbanding of the army.” 


of his majeſty's privy-council ſhould acquaint the 
king with this vote, and to pray his ſpeedy an- 
ſwer. The king anſwered, «+ That the French 
king having offered a ceffation till the twenty-ſe- 
venth of July, there was great likelihood that it 
would be accepted, and end in a general peace ; 
but that it was his opinion the army ſhould not be 
diſbanded before that time.” Upon this anſwer, 
the houſe voted, © That all forces raiſed ſince the 
twenty-ninth of September laſt (excepting thoſe 
tranſported to foreign plantations) be forthwith 
aid off and diſbanded, and that they would con- 
fider of a ſupply for that purpoſe.” Accordingly, 
the fourth of June, the houſe voted two hundred 
3 thouſand pounds for the diſbanding of the army 
* by the end of the month; and the next day they 
| voted the ſame ſum towards defraying the expen- 
ces of the fleet. 

Upon theſe votes, the king ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe, repreſenting the danger of taking ſuch 
a ſtep before the concluſion of the peace; and he 
aſked them, whether he could honourably aban- 
don thoſe powers in Flanders which had put them- 
ſelves under his protection, and which at preſent 
depended ſolely on him for their ſafety ? The com- 
mons then agreed to prolong the term with regard 
to the forces in Flanders to the twenty-ſeventh day 
of July. 

The fifteenth of June the houſe reſolved, © That 
after the Tueſday following, no motion ſhould be 
made for any ſupply of money, till after the next 
receſs.” As hitherto the houſe had experienced 
that the king only amuſed them, and aimed to get 
the money before he poſitively declared his inten- | 

tion, they now reſolved to put him under a neceſ- 
ſity of declaring within three days, for fear of be- 
ing ſtill amuſed by him till the opportunity was 
loſt, | 

$ On that very Tueſday, June 18, the king came 

1 to the houſe of peers; and ſending for the com- 

C mons, made a ſpeech to both houſes; in which he 

told them, That the peace between France, 


The houſe further ordered, that the members | 
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Spain, and Holland, was almoſt as good as con 
cluded. He ſaid the Spaniards had politively to. 
clared they were not able to bear the EXpence of 
maintaining garriſons in Flanders, which muſt be 
lefc expoſed, unleſs England would undertake tg 
ſupport the fortifications. He therefore obſerve 
it would be neceſſary to keep a good fleet at ſca. 
and 1n particular to provide for the ſafcty of 0. 
ſtend, where otherwile the French might maintain 
a fleet of forty ſhips of war exactly oppoſite to the 
mouth of the Thames. If they deſired he ſhould 
live in ſtrict union with his parliament, they would 
make an addition of three hundred thouſand 
pounds to his revenue : in which cale, they might 
bring in a bill for appropriating fifty thoutand 
yearly to the ſupport of the fleets and artillery , 
and then he would be always ready to paſs whatever 
acts ſhould be propoſed for the benefit of the na- 
tion. Finally, he deſired they would remember 
that he had engaged to pay forty thouſand pounds 
for the portion of the princeſs Mary; that the firſt 
molety was already due, and demanded by the 
prince of Orange.” 

By this ſpeech of Charles, one would be led to 
Imagine that he had performed every thing for the 
nation that could be aſked of a ſovereign, anxious 
for the welfare of his people, and jealous of the 
honour and majeſty of his crown ; but his parlia- 
ment was too well accuſtomed to ſuch kind of 
ſpeeches to ſuffer this to make any impreſſion up- 
on them. They were convinced that it was in 
the king's power to procure all that he ſhould think 
proper to demand of France ; and they were as 
well convinced that he was linked in a fatal connec- 
tion with that court, which would not ſuffer him to 
fulfil the wiſhes of the nation, and perhaps the 
dictates of his own reaſon, The commons indeed 
voted his majeſty their thanks for the gracious ex- 
preſſions in his ſpeech ; but they would not grant 
him any additional revenue, or even make him ſa- 
tisfaction for the loſſes he had ſuſtained in the cul- 
toms, by the prohibition of the French trade : and 
when the lords made an amendment to the bill for 
diſbanding the army, by enlarging the time a 
month longer, the commons would not conſent to 
it. Whereupon his majeſty came to the houſe on 
the fifreenth of July, and prorogued them to the 
firſt of Auguſt, *. Let us now return to the ne- 
gotiations for peace abroad. 

Van Beverning was the Dutch plenipotentiary 
at Nimeguen, a man of great ability and addreſs. 
The States General, convinced that there were 
little hopes of receiving any aſliſtance from Eng- 
land, conſidering the diſpoſition of the king, and 
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the jealouſies of the parliament, ordered their mi- 


niſter to repair to the French king at Ghent, and 


ſettle a ſeparate peace with him, on condition he 
agreed to reſtore the ſix following towns to the Spa- 
niards, viz. Ghent, Acth, Charleroi, Oudenard, 
Courtray, and Limburgh; but the French king 
poſitively refuſed to evacuate them till he ſaw an 
entire reſtitution made to his allies the Swedes, of 
all they had loſt in the war. 

The states immediately acquainted Charles with 
this refuſal of the French king; and. he was fo in- 
cenſed at this conduct of Lewis, that he ſent - 


. 
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ſtat. 30. Car. Il. 
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Among other acts paſſed this ſeſſion was that for burying the dead in woollen, for the benefit of that manatactare. Ste 


Temple 
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Temple forthwith to Holland, in order to concert 


an elfectual plan for oppoſing the ambition of 
France. In ſix days Temple concluded a treaty 
with the States to carry on the war jointly with 
them againſt France, it the aforcſaid towns were 
not evacuated within ſixteen days after the date of 
the treaty, which was ſigned on the twenty-ſixth 
of July; and the prince of Orange being joined 
by the Engliſh auxiliaries under the duke of Mon- 
mouth, marched to the relief of Mons, which was 
then blocked up by marſhal Luxemburg, This 
appearance of unuſual vigor on the part of the 
Engliſh court had ſuch an influence on the French 
miniſters, that on the morning of the critical day 
which was to determine peace or war for Europe, 
they waited on Van Beverning, and told him they 
were willing to agree to the reſtitution of the 
towns, and to conclude and ſign the peace. 
The articles were accordingly drawn and figned, 
juſt as the clock ſtruck twelve at nighr, by the 
miniſters of France and Holland. By this treaty, 
concluded the tenth of Auguſt, 1678, it was agreed, 
That each party ſhould retain what they were reſpec- 
tively poſſeſſed of, only the French were to reſtore 
Maeſtricht, with its dependencies, to the Dutch, 
which was all the French retained of their conqueſts 
in the United Provinces : and by a ſeparate arti- 
cle, all the territories belonging to the prince 
of Orange in France, Franchecomte, Charleroi, 
Flanders, &c. were reſtored to him. 

The Spaniards, on their part, thought fit to ac- 
cept of the conditions of peace the Engliſh and 
Dutch had procured for them, and their plenipo- 
tentiaries ſigned the treaty the latter end of Sep- 
tember, as did the Germans the third of February 
following“. Thus all the confederates in a few 
months enjoyed the benefit of a pacification, ex- 
cept the duke of Lorraine, who was not reſtored 
to his dominions. 2 

The prince of Orange, who was greatly diſſatis- 
fied with this peace, took a very extraordinary ſtep, 
with a view to embroil matters again, it poſſible, 
or perhaps to expreſs his reſentment againſt Lewis, 
to whom he bore a particular hatred. Marſhal 
Luxemburg. who was then beſieging Mons, had 
lately received an account of the conclulion of the 
peace; upon which he lay lulled in full ſecurity in 
the village of St. Denis. The prince of Orange, 
with his whole army that had marched to the re- 
lief of Mons, attacking the marſhal's quarters and 
forces therein, a long and bloody engagement en- 
ſued, and the prince gained a conſiderable advan- 
tage over the marſhal, who could with great diffi- 
culty reſiſt the fury of this attack. The prince of 
Orange remained maſter of the field of battle; in- 
Pry, of had the greateſt reaſon to expect the moſt 
complete victory: for he not only gave the attack, 
which is a great advantage, but he attacked an ar- 
my which, depending on the faith of treaties, had 
grown remiſs in their military ſtrictneſs. 

On this tranſaction a celebrated French writer + 


IT. 
has the following judicious and elegant remark : 


* Did ambiticus men pay any regard to their fel: 
low-creatures, the prince of Orange would not 


have fought this battle. He certainly knew that 
the peace was already ſigned, or on the point of 
being ſo; he knew that this peace would prove 
advantageous to his country, and yet he hazarded 
his own lite, and that of thouſands of men be- 
des, as the firit-fruits of a general pcace, which 
was then ſo far advanced, that had he even bear 
the French army, it would have made no altera- 
tion in the congreſs. This act, inhuman as it was 
glorious, and which at that time was more eſteem- 
ed than blamed, did nor produce one ſingle addi- 
tional article in the treaty ; and the lives of two 
thouland French, and as many of the enemy, were 
thrown away to no end.” | 

This peace furniſhes us with a memorable in- 
ſtance how much projects are contradicted by e- 
vents. Holland, againſt whom alone the war was 
undertaken, and whoſe deſtruction ſeemed inevit- 
able, loſt nothing at all; on the contrary, ſhe gain- 
ed a barrier, while every other power that had in- 
terpoſed to inatch her from deſtruction, ſaw them» 
ſelves conſiderable loſers, and were obliged to ac- 
cept the terms preſentied to them by France and 
Holland. It may, as Mr. Rapin very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, be affirmed with great truth, that it was 
the king of England's fault alone that Europe had 
not a more advantageous peace, ſince the parlia- 
ment was ready to grant plentifully all the neceſ- 
lary ſupplies, would Charles have acted agreeable 
either to the 1ntercſts of Europe in general, or of 
England in particular. This conduct can only be 
aſcribed to his paſſion for executing his darling 
ſcheme of rendering himſelf abſolute maſter of his 
people. As for the other deſign with which he is 
charged by that writer and many others, of intro- 
ducing the popiſh religion into England, I am 
tar from being convinced in my own mind that 
he really entertained ſuch a thought. All reli- 
gions were alike to Charles, and the conceſſions 
which he made in favour of the. catholics, ſeem 
rather to have been the effect of his love for his 
brother, and ready compliance with any counſels 
which he adopted, than his own attachment to 
that particular mode of faith. As I have obſerved 
elſewhere, it was all one to him whether popery or 
proteſtantiſm were the religion of England, ſo that 
he could but enjoy his beloved eaſe and pleaſure. 

This year, 678, was diſtinguiſhed by the diſ- 
covery of the famous conſpiracy in England, 
known by the name of the Popiſh Plot, which for 
a conſiderable time engroſſed the whole attention 
of the legiſlature, and has given occaſton to many 
politicians to exerciſe their talents in ſupporting 
the truth, or expoſing the fallity of it, as they 
were attached to one or the other party. The whole 
of this affair is indeed ſo replere with contradictions, 


that I ſhould puzzle my reader, as well as myſelt, 
was I to attempt the unravelling them. I ſhall 


_—_cA 
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* By the treaty between France and Spain, dated the ſeven- 
teenth of September, 1678, the French agreed to reltore to the 
Spaniards, Charleroi, Aeth, Oudenard, and Courtray, the 
city and duchy of Limburgh, Ghent, the county of Waes, 
Lewe, St. Guillain, and Puicerda, and all the places they bad 
taken in Sicily. On the other hand, it was agreed that the 
Freach ſhould retain the county of Burgundy, or | ranchecomte, 
the towns of Valenciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Cambray, Tour- 


„ Aire, St. Omers, Ypres, Warwick, Warneton, Poper- 
an Caflel, . and Maubeuſe, Which they 
had conqusred this war. | 

By the treaty conciuded between the emperor and Franceon 
the third of February, 1679, France renounced all pret2ni.oas 

to Philipſburg, but were to keep Friburg till an euivelet 
| ſhould be given —— < — 
” w1s . 
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therefore content myſelf with a plain narrative of 
facts, as handed down to us by the beſt authorities, 
and leave every one to draw ſuch concluſions as 
he may think moſt agreeable to reaſon and found 
ſenſe. 

It is ſaid then, that the deſign of this conſpi- 
racy was to kill the king, to ſubvert the go- 
vernment, to extirpate the proteſtant religion, and 


eſtabliſh popery. The authors and promoters of 


It were faid to be the pope and cardinals, the Ro- 
miſh, French, Spaniſh, and Engliſh jeſuits, the 
ſeminary prieits in England, who at this time came 
over in great numbers, and ſeveral popiſh lords *, 
and others of that party. The duke of York him- 
ſelf was deeply ſuſpected of being concerned in it, 
all but that part relating to killing the king; and, 
that point excepted, the king himſelf was ſuppoſ- 
ed to have favoured it, out of revenge to the 
French king, who had ſo infamouſly deceived him; 
and as he found he could not any other way hurt 
Lewis, he thought to give him a ſenſible mortifi- 
cation, by encouraging a perſecution againſt thoſe 
of his faith, to which he knew he was a great bi- 
got. The article of taking off the king ſeems to 
be only the 22 of a part of the conſpirators, 
to make way for the duke of Vork to aſcend the 
throne, who was more forward, active, and lets 
tearful than the king, and conſequently more like- 
ly to bring the grand delign of the conſpiracy, the 
changing the government and religion, to a ſpeedier 
concluſion. 

The chief diſcoverer of this conſpiracy was Ti- 
tus Oates +, who having been a clergyman of the 
church of England, reconciled himſclt to the church 
of Rome, or pretended at leaſt fo to do, and en- 
tered into the number of the Engliſh ſeminariſts at 
St. Omer's. He alſo went into Spain, and was ad- 
mitted to the councils of the jeſuits. By theſe 
means he is ſaid to have got acquainted with all 
the ſecret deſigns that were carrying on, in order 
to eſtabliſh popery in this nation; and then re- 
turning to England, he digeſted the ſeveral mat- 
ters he had heard into a narrative, and by the 
means of Dr. Tonge J, a city divine, got a copy 
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of it delivered to the king i, wit9 reſerred him tg 
the lord- treaſurer Danby. 

It is probable that the two informers thought 
to make their fortunes by their diſcoverirs; but 
finding that the king did nat take much notice of 
it, they reſolved to communicate it to the patlia- 
ment; but firſt Oates went and made oath of the 
truth of the narrative before fir Edmundibury Gog. 
frey, a juſtice of the peace, and left one copy of 
it with him, referving another for himſelf. And 
now the affair taking wind, it was reſolved to 
bring it before the council, who fat twice a day for 


above a week together, to examine into it; and 


Tonge and Oates had lodgings aſſigned them in 
Whitehall, with a handſome proviſion to cach for 
their maintenance, and a guard for the ſecurity ot 
their perſons. Upon their informations, Wich 
they threw out by wholetale, ſeveral perſons wert 
apprehended, as, Wakeman, the queen's phyfi- 
cian ; Coleman, the duke of York's lecretary ; and 
eight prieſts or jeluits. In Coleman's houte were 
found {ſeveral letters hich ſeemed to concur with 
Oates's teſtimony, and gave great weight to what 
he advanced. This, with the murder of {ir Ed. 
mundſbury Godfrey ſoon after, who had fworn 
Oates to his narrative, confirmed the people in 
their belief of the plot. | 

Godfrey had been remarkably active in his office 
againſt the papiſts, to whom his murder was im- 
mediately aſcribed; and the truth was confirmed 
beyond a poſſibility of doubt, in the opinion of the 
multitude, 'by the evidence of Bedloe & and 
Prance ; the latter of whom depoſed that he, 
with Green, Berry, Hill, and ſome others, dogged 
the juſtice for ſome time, till they got him into 
Somerſet-Houſe, where they ſtrangled him with an 
handkerchiet; that they afterwards carried the body, 
and laid it in a ditch near Primroſe-hill, after hay- 
ing thruſt his own ſword thro' it, in which con- 
dition they left him : and indeed when the body was 
tound, it appeared plainly that he had been ſtrang- 
led C. Green, Berry, and Hill, were afterwards con- 
demned and executed for the murder, but denied 
the fact to the laſt. 


_— 


»The lord viſcount Stafford, the lords Arundel, Bellaſis, 
and others. 

+ Echard gives us the following account of this man: 
«© This Oates was the ſon of a ribband-weaver, who after- 
wards turning anabaptiſt-preacher, and being chaplain to a 


regiment of Cromwell's forces in Scotland, was there clapt up 
ia priſon upon Overton's plot againſt that uſurper ; but having | 


the good fortune to eſcape upon the king's reſtoration, he con- 
formed to the church, and got the living of Haſtings in Suſſex, 
where he continued till he thought fir to return to his former 
anabaptiſtical ſtation. This ſon of his had his firſt education 
in Merchant-Taylors ſchool in London, and next in the uni- 
verſity at Cambridge, where he was ſtudent in two colleges, 
Caius's and St. John's, and where he left no reputation bebind 
him for his parts or learning, though he ſeemed diſtinguiſhed 


for a tenacious memory, a plodding induſtry, and an unparal- | 


leled aſſurance, beſides a particular canting way that appeared 
in his academical exerciſes. Removing thence, he ſtept into 
orders, and for a while officiated as curate for his father ; after 
which he enjoyed a ſmall vicarage in Kent, from whence he 
removed to another in Suſſ:x; and after that for ſome time got 
into the duke of Norfolk's family, when he particularly ſided 
with the Socinians at London; fo that he became very uncer- 
tain as to his principles and religion, and infamous as to his 
morals.” 

t The ſame author tells, That Tonge was a man of let: 
ters, and a prolific head, filled with all the Romiſh plots and 
conſpiracies ſince the Reformation. This man was remarkable 
for his parts and great reading, but of a reſtleſs and humorous 
temper, full of variety of projects, and ſcarce ever without a 


pen in his hand, and a plot in his head ” 

On the twelfth of Auguſt (the day after ſigning the treaty 
of Nimeguen) Dr. Tonge applied himſelf to one Kirby, a 
chemiſt, that was for ſome time in the king's laboratory, and 
who had ſome intereſt at court, to defire the king might be ac- 
quainted that he had an information to lay before him, of a 
plot carrying on againſt his perſon. Kirby took the oppor- 
tunity of the king's walking in St. James's Park the very next 
day, to diſcharge his commiſſion, and was ordered to bring 
Tonge before him at eight that evening. Tonge was at 
Whitehall at the appointed hour, and put into the king's hand 
a writing or narrative, which in forty-three articles contained 
the particulars of a plot. The king, aſter a negligent peruſal 
of it, told Tonge that he was going to Windſor the next 
day, but would put the paper into the hands of the lord-treaſurer 
— 4 on whom he ordered him to wait the next morning. 

apin. 

$ Bedloe was at firſt a menial ſervant to the lord Bellaſis; 
afterwards going abroad and ſerving in the wars, he aſſumed the 
title of captain; his character in general was bad. Prance was a 
goldſinith of London : he recanted his evidence two or three 
times. 

The biſhops Lloyd and Burnet went to view the body; 
and beſides the circumſtances above mentioned, obſerved that 
his ſhoes were clean, a mark round his neck an inch broad, his 
breaſt all over bruiſed, and his neck broken. There were ma- 
ny drops of white wax-light upon his breeches, which he never 
uſed himſelf : and fince only perſons of quality and prieſts uſe 
thoſe lights, this made all people conclude in whoſe hands he 
muſt have been. Burnet. 


The 
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The plot was firſt diſcovered in Auguſt, ſir 
Edmundſbury Godfrey was murdered in the be- 
ginning of October, and the parliament met on the 
twenty- firſt. It appears from the joint teſtimony 
of contemporary writers, that the king ſhewed 

reat unwillingneſs to have the parliament take 
cognizance of the plot. He was obliged to take 
ſome notice of an affair which was the topic of 
every converſation, and had filled the minds of all 
ranks of people with fear and apprehenſion ; but 
in his ſpeech to the two houſes at their meeting, 
he ſaid “ he would forbear giving any opinion of 
the matter, leſt - he. ſhould ſay roo much or too 
lictle, and that he would leave the diſcuſſion of it 
entirely to the law.” 

But Danby, either afraid of being called to an 
account, ſhould he conceal an affair of ſo much 
importance that had paſſed through his hands, or 
deſirous to ingratiate himſelf with the parliament, 
in which he had ſo many enemies, diſconcerted all 
the king's meaſures by opening the matter to the 
houſe of lords. The king afterwards reprimand- 
ed the treaſurer with great ſeverity for this haſty 
ſtep, which is a clear proof that it was contrary to 
his deſigns : poſſibly he thought he had already 
cone far enough in his revenge upon the French 
king, and was defirous of ſtopping the proſecu- 
tion againſt the catholics before it grew too vio- 
lent. 

The lords communicated the intelligence to the 
commons; and both houſes entered ſo warmly in- 
to the matter, that for ſeveral days they ſat from 
morning till night examining Oates and other wit- 
neſſes. At length, on the thirty-firſt of October, 
they reſolved nem. con. That the lords and 
commons are of opinion, that there hath been, and 
ſtill is, a damnable and helliſh plot, contrived and 
carried on by popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating 
and murdering the king, for ſubverting the go- 
vernment, and for rooting out and deſtroying the 
proteſtant religion.” 

It was about this time that Bedloe made his ap- 
pearance as an evidence for the plot, and was ex- 
amined by the lords. In the mean time, the com- 
mons ordered ſeveral perſons, whom Oates had 
ſworn againſt, to be apprehended; and among 
others the following noblemen, who were declared 
papiſts, the earl ot Powis, the lord viſcount Staf- 
ford, and the lords Arundel of Wardour, Petre, 
and Bellaſis, who were ſent to the Tower. 

The depoſitions of Oates and Bedloe being pub- 
liſhed, excited ſuch a ferment in the nation, that 
the king was obliged to iſſue a proclamation, com- 
manding all popiſh recuſants, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, to repair to their own houſes, and not 
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[to venture from thence, without a particular li. 


cence, to a greater diſtance than five miles. Ar 
the ſame time another proclamation was publiſhed, 
offering a reward to any one who ſhould diſcover 
or apprehend a Romiſh prieſt or jeſuit; and a bill, 
which had lately paſſed the two houſes, diſabling 
all papiſts from fitting in parliament, received the 
royal aſſent. Not contented with this, the com- 
mons finding that fir Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary 
of Scotland, had counterſigned ſeveral commiſſions 
to popiſh recuſants, for this offence, as a member 
of the lower houſe, committed him to the Tower. 
The king was greatly incenſed at this commitment 
of his ſervant, without application firſt made to 
him, and he inſtantly ordered him to be releaſed : 
however, he revoked the commiſſions that had 
given offence, and there the affair dropt. 

| The late vigorous meaſures taken by the com- 
mons againſt the papiſts, were only preparatory 
to the execution of a project which they had al- 
ready formed, of excluding the duke of York 
from the ſucceſſion, as appears by their permitting 
a debate to ariſe in the houſe for an addreſs to re- 
move the ſaid duke from his majeſty's preſence and- 
councils, which was put off to another day; and 
in the mean time the king came to the houſe, and 
in a ſpeech told them, that he would conſent to 
any bills for their ſecurity in the reign of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, ſo that they tended not to impede the right 
of ſucceſſion, nor the deſcent of the crown in the 
true line ; and Charles ſtuck to this on all the at- 
tempts that were afterwards made for a bill of ex- 
cluſion. : 

The next object that engroſſed the attention of 
the public was the trial and condemnation of the 
conſpirators. Coleman, the duke's ſecretary, was 
the firſt that was tried. On the twenty-ſeventh 
of November he was brought to the bar of the 
King's Bench, before the lord chiet-juſtice Scroggs, 
where, upon the evidence of Oates and Bedloe, 
and his own letters, he was found guilty of high- 
treaſon, and executed on the third of December. 
It muſt be confeſſed that Coleman's letters ſuffici- 
ently prove how much the king and duke were un- 
der a French and popiſh influence . Other per- 
ſons executed] for the plot the beginning of the 
following year and the year after, were, William 
[reland*and Thomas Pickering, both prieſts; John 
Grove, a lay-brother; Thomas Whitebread, pro- 
vincial of the jeſuits in England (who, according 
to the ſtory of Oates and his party, was to have 
been created archbiſhop of Canterbury) and Har- 
court, Fenwick, Gavan, and Turner, all jeſuits like- 
wiſe, and Langhorne, a popiſh lawyer. Beſides 


Bedloe and Prance, one Dugdale was a witneſs . 


oem 


* Burnet ſays that Coleman had found leiſure to convey all 
his papers out of the way, only he forgot a drawer under the 
table, in which the papers relating to the years 1674, 1675, 
and part of 1676, were left; theſe, being ſeized, contained 
many extraordinary paſſages. In particular, he wrote to fa- 
ther la Chaiſe (the French king's confeſſor) We have here 
a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs than the converſion of 
three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter ſubduing the 
peſtilent hereſy which has long domineered over a great part 
of this northern world. There were never ſuch hopes of ſuc. 
ceſs, ſince the days of queen Mary, as in our days. God has 
given us a prince,” meaning the duke, who is become (may 
I fay a miracle) zealous of being the author and inſtrument 
of ſo glorious a work; but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet 
with is alſo like to be great: ſo that it imports us to get all 
the aſſiſtance we can.“ 


In another letter he ſaid, I can ſcarce believe myſelf 
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awake, or the thing real, when I think of a prince in ſuch an 
age as we live in, converted to ſuch a degree of zeal and piety, 
as not to regard any thing in compariſon of God Almighty's 
glory, the ſalvation of his own ſoul, and the converſion of our 

r kingdom.” In other paſſages, he repreſents the intereſts 
of England, thoſe of the French king, and thoſe of the catho- 
lic religion, as intimately connected. The duke is alſo ſaid to 
be 2 attached to the intereſts of Lewis. The king 
himſelf, he aſſerts, is always diſpoſed to favour the catholica, 
when he may do it with ſafety. Money,” ſays he in an- 
other letter, is able to perſuade the king to avy thing. There 
is nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever ſo much to 
his prejudice. It hath ſuch an abſolute power over him, that 
he cannot reſiſt it. Logic in our court built upon money, has 
more powerful charms than any other ſort of argument.“ Bur- 


net. Rapin. Hume. 


2 aga inſt 
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againſt them; by whoſe evidence it appeared, that 
when they had killed the king, they were to lay it 
on the preſbyterians. 


The iame day that Coleman was tried, the king, 


at the requeſt or the lords, iſſued a proclamation, 
offering to any one who, before the twenty- fifth 
of December next, ſhould make any farther diſ- 
covery of the late horrid deſign againſt his maje- 
ſty's perſon and government, a reward of two hun- 
dred pounds; and if the informer wes even princi- 
pal in the deſign, his majelty's moſt gracious par- 
don. Whether from a deſire of gaining this re- 
ward, or from a conviction: that they had good au- 
thority for what they advanced, Bedloe and one 
Grove had the boldneſs, before the king and coun- 
cil, to accuſe the queen herſelf of being concerned 
in a deſign to poiſon him, by means ot fir George 
Wakeman, his phyſician; but their depoſitions 
appearing vague and inconcluſive, and the king 
interpoſing his abſolute command to (top the pro- 
ſecution of this affair, nothing farther came of it. 

Thus much I have thought neceſſary to lay be- 
fore my readers concerning this famous plot. Such 
of them as have leiſure or inclination for examin- 
ing the minuter circumſtances of the ſeveral trials, 
with the weight of the evidences for and againſt 
the conſpirators, will find the whole matter at 
large in the hiſtories of Rapin, Burner, and Ech- 
ard, and the State Trials, from whence we have 
collected the above account. We are now to pro- 
eeed to other matters. 

Notwithſtanding the appearance of attachment 
to the proteſtant religion aſſumed by Charles at this 
time, the generality of the nation, and the parlia- 
ment in particular, were greatly diſguſted with his 
conduct, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
and, wearied out with the continual breach of his 
promiſes, they reſolved to leave nothing undone 
to cramp his power of doing harm. They were 
confirmed in this reſolution by a tranſaction which 
tranfpired about this time, to the no ſmall morti- 
fication of the king, and increaſe of the diſtruſt 
the parliament had entertained of his principles. 

It ſeems that Mr. Montagu, our ambaſiador in 
France, had aſpired to the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, and was greatly incenſed at the lord-trealurer 
Danby for having procured it for another. Mon- 
tagu was ſenſible he had in his poſſeſſion papers 
that might. ruin Danby, and he reſolved to make 
that uſe of them. With this view he wrote over 
to his friends here to get him elected for the 
county of Northampton, then vacant; and they 
having ſucceeded, he returned ſuddenly to Eng- 
land, without the knowledge or conſent of the 
king, and took his ſeat in the houſe of commons. 
Charles ſuſpecting his intention, gave orders for 
ſeizing his papers, under pretext ot his having cor- 
reſponded with the pope's nuncio while abroad; 
| bur Montagu had made ſure of one paper which 
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he knew was alone ſufficient to anſwer his purpoſe: 
this he immediately produced ir the heulc of rom. 
mons. It was a letter from tlic treaturer Danby to 
Montagu, concerning the baſe negotiations in 
which Charles had engaged for ſelling his neutra- 
lity to the French king, during the war between 
that monarch and the allies *. 

The commons were ſo exaſperated, that they 
immediately impeached the earl of Danby of high 
treaſon, deſigning thereby to oblige him to plcad 
the king's orders, who was more ftruck at in this 
proceeding than the treaſurer. It is a juſtice done 
to the character of Danby to oblerve, that he was 
lo unwilling to have any concern in this ſcandalous 
treaty, by which the intereſt of his country was 
ſacrificed to the views of its moſt dangerous rival 
and enemy; that, in order to ſecure him from all 
danger, 4 king had with his own hand written 
the following words at the bottom of the duplicate 
of the letter: © This letter is written by my or- 
der. C. R.“ When this tranſaQion came to be 
diſcovered, and the treaſurer found the houſe had 
impeached him, he was in the utmoſt perplexity 
how to act. He did not chulz to accuſe the king; 
and unleſs he pleaded ns exprets order for the 
writing that letter, he knew his head mult pay the 
forfeit of his compliance with the royal command. 
Charles was in as great a dilemma as himſclf : he 
dreaded to have the ſecret divulged, and therefore 
aſſured the earl of a pardon if he would ſtand be- 
tween him and the attacks of the parliament. 
Danby conſented to conceal his majeſty's orders, 
and to defend himſelf in the beſt manner he could. 
In ſhort, Danby exculpated himſelf fo fully of hav- 
ing given any encouragement to the intrigues of 
the French miniſtry, as well as of other matters 
urged againſt him in the impeachment of the com- 
mons, that the lords refuſed to commit him to the 
Tower. The commons inſiſted upon his being 
taken into cuſtody : a conteſt enſued between the 
two houſes; and the king, dreading ſome fatal 
conſequence from the violence of the commom, 
came to the houſe on the thirtieth of December, 
and prorogued the parliament. On the twenty- 
fourth of January follow ing he diſſolved it by pro- 
clamation, after it had ſat near eighteen years, and, 
from the great extent of court influence among its 
members, had acquired the name of the Penſionary 
Parliament +. Soon after, writs were iſſued out 
for the electing a new parliament on the ſixth of 
March. 

Charles, to his great mortification, found that 
the enſuing parliament was likely to prove as little 
complaiſant as the laſt; for the elections ſeemed to 
run _ the crown, ſuch perſons only being re- 
turned as had diſtinguiſhed themlclves by their op- 
polition to popery, and the extent of the regal pre- 
rogative, In order therefore to ingratiate himſelt 
as much as poſſible with the new aflembly, he * 

vaile 


® It was conceived in the following terms: In caſe the 
conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the king expects fix mil- 
lions of livres for three years, from the time that this agree- 
ment ſhall be figned between his majeſty and the king of 
France; becauſe it will probably be two or three years beforc 
the parliament will be in a humour to give him any ſupplies 
after the making of any peace with France; and the ambaſſa- 


dor here has always agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo long a | ſent reign. 


| 


time. If you find the peace will not be accepted, you are not 
to mention the money at all; and all poſſible care muſt be 


taken to keep this whole negotiation as private as poſſible, for 
fear of giving offence at home, where for the molt part we 
hear in ten days after of any thing that is communicated to the 

French miniſtry.” Burnet, Rapin. | 
+ A modern hiſtorian has the following remark on this pat- 
liament; ** Such was the concluſion uf a pariiament, which, 
one year excepted, had ſat during the u hole courſe of the pre- 
he ſpirit which it had lately diſcevered was very 
different from that which it breathed in the beginning. Being 
elected during the joy and ſeſtivity of the Reſtoration, it was 
con-: 
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to an order for his leaving England *. He took 
che treaſurer's ſtaff from Danby, and gave it to the 
carl of Lauderdale; but that the former might not, 
chrough reſentment or tear, be tempted to diſcover 
ſecrets which he wiſhed to have concealed, he grant- 
ed him a free pardon under the great ſeal. 

Theſe conceſſions on the part of the king, in- 
ſtead of ſoothing the new parliament, which met 
on the ſixth of March, 1679, rather encouraged 
them to treſh exertions of their power. The com- 
mons began by chuling Edward Seymour, Eſq; 
tor their ſpeaker; a perion whom they knew to be 
a profeſſed enemy to the earl of Danby. The 
king knew it likewiſe, and refuſed his approba- 
tion to their choice, which occaſioned a diſpute be- 
tween him and the commons, and a prorogation of 
a few days; when meeting again on the fifteenth, 
they choſe Mr. Gregory, lerjeant at law, tor their 
ſpeaker, who was approved of by the king. They 
preſently reſumed the affair of the earl of Danby, 
who choſe to abide by his pardon, and withdrew 
himſelf. Whereupon they paſſed a vote to re- 
quire him * to ſurrender himſelf. to juſtice, on or 
before the twenty-third day of April next enſuing, 
on pain of being ſubjected to an act of attainder.“ 
Rather than be condemned unheard, Danby ſur- 
rendered himſelf before the day to the uſher of the 
black rod, and was committed to the Tower, A 
few days after he produced his pardon, and was 
remanded thither again. The commons declared 
this pardon to be illegal and void, and ſo he re- 
mained in the Tower till the year 1683. 

The king, alarmed at the violence of the par- 
liament, began to purſue ſuch meaſures as he 
thought woll likely to charm down the ſpirit of 
oppolition which ſo ſtrongly diſplayed itſelf. He 
offered ſir William Temple, who had been recalled 
from his foreign employments, the office of one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate; but Temple, worn out 
with buſineſs, refuſed it ; however, by his advice the 
king formed a new privy-council, into which were 
— ſeveral men of abilities, unconnected with 
the court, or ſuch who were poſſeſſed of the chief 
influence in both houſes +. 0 : 

Charles aſſuredly thought that this alteration 
would have brought the commons into a more 
compliant humour; but he found himſclf griev- 
ouſly miſtaken. The earl of Shafteſbury, though 
made preſident of the council, finding that he had 
actually loſt the king's confidence, ſtill, adhered to 
the oppoſition, and employed all his art and 1n- 
trigue to keep up the flame of animoſity againſt 
the king and his brother. The houſe of one Bird 
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vailed on his brother the duke of York to ſubmit 
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being ſet on fire by his maid-ſervant, Elizabeth 
Oakley, ſhe confelled ſhe had been inſtigated ro 
commit that crime by one Stubbs, a catholic; and 
he being queſtioned, owned that father Gifford, 
his conteſlor, had aſſured him there was no fin in 
burning the houſes of heretics. He and Oakley 
declared, that the catholics in England intended 
to riſe in arms, and expected to be joined by an 
army of ſixty thouſand men from France. The 
commons immediately addreſſed the king for the 
execution of Pickering and the other. condemned 
jeſuits. They even aſſembled on Sunday to con- 
cert meaſures for the preſervation of the king's 
perſon, and the proteſlant religion, againſt the at- 
tempts of the papiſts. They brought in a bill for 
baniſhing all Roman catholics from London; and 
on the twenty - ſeventh of April, 1679, they re- 
ſolved, * That the duke of York being a papiſt, 
and the hopes of his ſucceeding to the crown, 
has been the greateſt encouragement to the pre- 
ſent conſpiracies, and deſigns of the papiſts, againſt 
the King and the proteſtant religion. Fhis vote 
was ſent to the lords by the lord Ruſſel, eldeſt ſon 
of the carl of Bedford. 

Hereupor the king, by the advice of his coun- 
cil, went to the houſe of peers; and propoſed fuch 
limitations, in regard to the ſucceſſion of a popilh 
prince, as he thought would remove all ohjadiions 5 
but theſe limitations, though very conſiderable, 
were not ſufficient to fatisfy the commons; and 
they reſolved to rid themſelves effectually of all 
their fears, by ſuch a ſtep as they thought could 
alone ſecure the liberties and religion of the na- 
tion. Accordingly, on the fiftecnth of May, a 
bill was brought into the lower houſe, and there 
read for the firſt time, „Jo diſable the duke of 
York from inheriting the imperial crown of Eng- 
land.” This bill was commonly called The Bill 
of Excluſton ;” and as it was of fo important a 
nature, I believe the reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to ſee the ſubſtance of it here. 


The preamble ſer forth, That the pope's emiſ- 


| faries had ſeduced James duke of York, the pre- 


ſumptive heir of the crown : that they had con- 
verted him to the catholic religion, and engaged 
him 1n ſeveral negotiations with the pope, his car- 
dinals and nuncios, for the intereſt of that com- 
munion : that by his means they had increaſed 
the greatneſs of the French king, to the manifeſt 
danger of England: and that, by the acceſſion of 
a popiſh prince to the throne, ſupported by foreign 
alliances, they would in time be enabled to accom- 
pliſh their wicked purpoſe of deſtroying the liber- 
ty and religion of the kingdom.“ 


4 1 4 * 
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compoſed almoſt entirely of royaliſts, who were diſpoſed to 
: — the crown with all the liberality which che habits of the 
age would permit. 

1 But we; cauſes had fince concurred to alienate their affec- 
tions from his majeſty. His open alliance with France, which 
was ſo inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the nation; his ſecret 
connections with that crown, which were equally pernicious 
and diſhonourable ; his two ſeveral Dutch wars, undertaken 
with the ſole view of deſtroying that republic, the chief ſup- 
port of civil liberty ; his dangerous deſigns, and even attempts, 
agaiuſt the rights and privileges of his own ſubjecis ; his at- 
tachment to the catholic religion ; his averſion to the proteſ- 
tants : theſe and many other circumſtances tended to withdrav- 
their contidence from the king, and to make them o poſe him 
in all his meaſures.” Hume's Hift. of Great Britain. Charles Il. 


The duke however required, that his brother ſhould fa- 
tisfy him, as well as the nation, by a public declaration of the 
illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of his 


4 


| majeſty by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before 


the Reſtoration. Being gratified in this requeſt, he withdrew 
with his family to Bruſiels where he took up his reſidence. 
Rapin. Hume. 

+ The names of the counſellors were, prince Rupert, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord Finch chancellor, the earl of 
Shafteſbury preſident, the earl of Angleſea * the 
dukes of Albemarle, Monmouth, Newcaſtle, Lauderdale, 
Ormond, the marquiſſes of Wincheſter and Worceſter, the 
earls of Arlington, Salifbury, Bridgewater, Sunderland, El- 
ſex, Bath, the viſcounts of Falconbridge and Hallifax, the 
biſhop of London, the lords Robarts, Hollis, Ruſſel, and Ca- 
vendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, fir Francis North chief-juſtice, fir 
Henry Capel, fir John Erneley, fir Thomas Chicheley, Ed- 
ward Seymour, and Henry Powle. Temple accepted of a place 
therein, in order to aſſiſt his prince in the preſent emergency. 
Rapin. Hume. 
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The bill then ordained,. That James, duke of 
York, Albany, and Uliter, ſhould be incapable of 
inheriting the crowns of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland: that, upon the death or reſignation of the 
king, the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms ſhould de- 
volve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the 
duke : that all acts of royalty which that prince 
ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, 
but held treaſonable : that if he entered any of 
theſe dominions, he ſhould be deemed guilty of 
the ſame offence : and that all who ſupported his 
title ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors.” 

This bill was read a ſecond time on the twenty- 
firſt; and the queſtion being put, Whether the 
bill ſhould be committed? it paſſed in the affir- 
mative by a very great majority (Yea's two hundred 
and ſeven, .No's one hundred and twenty-eight.) 

Charles perceiving by theſe, and ſome ſubſe- 
quent proceedings ot the commons, that they on- 
ly fought to drive things to extremity ; and hear- 
ing, moreover, that they had a deſign to preſent to 
him a remonſtrance, not much unlike that preſent- 
ed to the king his father in 1641, 1n order to 1n- 
flame the nation againſt him, reſolved to cut 
ſhort their ſeſſion. Accordingly he went to the 
houſe of peers on the twenty-leventh of May, and, 
ſending for the commons, paſſed five bills; par- 
ticularly one for the ſecuring the liberty of the 
ſubject, called the Hazt as corPus act“, and then 
prorogued the parliament to the fourteenth of Au- 
guſt. By this means the Excluſion Bill was dropped 
tor a time. 

The oppoſition to the court was not confined to 
England alone. Here indeed the king had been 
pretty warmly attacked by parliamentary ad- 
dreſſes: but the Scots, who were filled with the 
like ſpirit of diſcontent, had recourſe to terms of 
a more efficacious kind. The earl of Lauderdale 
had governed them as high-commiſſioner for up- 
wards of twelve years, during which time he had 
exerciſed a perfect tyranny over the people. He 
had been accuſed beſore the council of England 
by the duke of Hamilton, and ſeveral other noble- 
men, who brought unanſwerable proofs of his mal- 
adminiſtration ; but the king, with whom he was 
in great favour, had ſtopped any rigorous proceed- 
ings againſt him, knowing that his age, and the 
infirmities conſequent thereupon, muſt very ſoon 
render it neceſſary for him to reſign; and his ma- 
jeſty had already deſtined his natural ſon the duke 
of Monmouth for his ſucceſſor. The preſbyteri- 
ans or covenanters, however, whom he had in a 


particular manner oppreſſed, loſt all patience ; and, | 


taking advantage of the diſtractions in England, 
reſolved to right themſelves by force of arms, and 
openly unfurled the enſigns of rebellion. Sharp, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was marked out a ſa- 
cfifice to their firſt fury. If Burner may be believ- 
ed. he had been the foremoſt in the rank of their 
perſecutors, and what rendered him particularly 
culpable in their eyes, was his having been for- 
merly one of their party, and even ſent as deputy 
by them to the Engliſh court at the Reſtoration, 
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to take care of their intereſts there, He thought 
proper, however, whether from a motive of inte- 
reſt or conviction, to ſide with the court. On the 
removal of the epiſcopal order in Scotland, the 
archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's was beſtowed upon 
him, and he ever after proved a heavy ſcourge to 
the preſbyterians. They now thought the time 
was come to take full revenge on © this apoſtate 
this betrayer of the godly, and perſecutor of Chriſt's 
church ;” epithets they had for a conſiderable time 
conſtantly deſignated this prelate. Accordingly, 
a body of them way-layed him as he was returning 
from the council at Edinburgh; and on the third 
of May, between eleven and twelve o'clock in the 
forenoon, attacked his coach near a little country 
village called Magus, two miles diſtant from St. 
Andrew's, dragged him out of the carriage, and, 
regardleſs of the prayers and interceſſions of his 
daughter, who happened to be with him, murder- 
ed him, with every imaginable circumſtance of 
ſhocking brutality. 

This aſſaſſination was celebrated by the covenan- 
ters as an exploit worthy the true ſervants of God, 
and ſerved as a ſignal for their party to fly to arms; 
and on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month they 
began to aſſemble their forces, proclaimed the co- 
venant at Rutherglen, ſurprized the city of Glaſgow, 
iſſued out a proclamation, commanding the magi- 
ſtrates to turn out all archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
curates, with their children and ſervants, within 
forty-eight hours; and inviting their brethren to 
Join them, who readily eſpouſed the good cauſe, 
they fell to plundering the adjacent country. For- 
tunately the miniſtry in Scotland found means to 
provide for the ſafety of Edinburgh; and the king 
no ſooner heard of this inſurrection, than he ſent 
the duke of Monmouth, with a body of forces, in- 
to Scotland to ſuppreſs it. The duke being joined 
by the troops that had been raiſed in that king- 
dom to make head againſt the rebels, who were 
by this time ſeventeen thouſand ſtrong, marched 
incontinently to give them battle. He came up 
with them at Bothwell-bridge on the twenty-ſecond 
of June; and falling on them with incredible fury, 
ſoon gained a complete victory. Near a thouſand 
of the inſurgents were left dead on the field, and 
about twelve hundred weretaken priſoners. Among 
the latter were ſeveral of thoſe concerned in the 
murder of the primate Sharpe, who were inſtant- 
ly hanged ; a few more afterwards were tried and 
executed, and the. reſt tranſported. Thoſe who 
eſcaped diſperſed of themſelves, and the. public 
tranquility was perfectly reſtored. 

Towards the hacer end of Auguſt this year, the 
king was ſeized with ſo violent a fever, that in a 
very few days his life was by his phyſicians thought 
to be in danger. Hereupon it was reſolved by the 
council, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of 
Shafteſbury, their preſident, and others of the 
country party at that board, to ſend for the duke 
of York trom Bruſſels, who, making a diſpatch pro- 
portioned to the importance of the circumſtance, 


arrived at Whitehall on the ſecond of Septem- 


This act ordained, that no perſon ſhould be ſent priſoner 
beyond ſea; that no judge, under the ſevereſt penalties, ſhall 
refuſe to any priſoner a writ of Habeas corpus, by which the 
poaleris to produce in court the body of the priſoner (whence 

I its name) and to certify the cauſe of his commit- 


the writ has 1 . the cauſe 5 
d detainer: that, if the jail lie within twenty miles 
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of the judge, the writs be obeyed in three days; and fo pro- 
portionably for greater diſtances : that every priſoner be indict- 
ed the firſt term after his commitment, and brought to trial in 
the ſubſequent term ; and that no man, after being diſcharged 
by order of court, b- committed anew for the ſame offence. 


See ſtat. 31 Car, II. 
ber 3 
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ber; but by that time the king was pretty well 
recovered. 

The duke of York, during his ſtay at court, 
employed all his influence over the king his bro- 
ther to ſer him againſt the duke of Monmouth. 
That young prince, who was poſſeſſed of many 
amiable qualities, was become extremely popular, 
and Shafteſbury and the Country Party had already 
fingled him out as a proper perſon to fill the place 
of York in the ſucceſſion to the crown, in caſe they 
could carry their favourite Excluſion Bill. Mon- 
mouth, elated with this flattering proſpect, had 
been rather too free in his cenſures on the court 
mealures. He had not ſpared at ſeveral different 
times to intimate to his friends, that he was the 
true and Jawful ſon of Charles, who, according to 
him, had been ſolemnly married to his mother, 
Mrs. Lucy Walters, daughter of a country gentle- 
man of that name. In ſhort, his ſtrict connection 
with the party in the oppoſition, and the indiſcre- 
tion of his conduct and converſation, afforded bur 
too plauſible a ſuppoſition that he aſpired to the 
crown. He was tenderly beloved by Charles; 
and it was not improbable that it was as much 
with a view to remove him out of the way ef temp- 
tation, as from any compliance with the applica- 
tions of his uncle, that the king, after tak ing from 
him his commiſſion, and depriving him of ſeveral 
other employments he held under the crown, or- 
dered him to withdraw to the continent; where- 
upon he embarked for Holland. The duke of 
York ſoon after went over to Bruſſels; and Shafteſ- 
bury, whoſe projects were now univerſally known, 
was diſmiſſed from his place of prefident of the 
council, The duke of York did not remain long 
abroad ; for thinking himſelf at too great a diſtance 
from the ſcene of his intereſts, he wrote a very 
ſubmiſſive letter to the king, wherein he repreſent- 
ed to his majeſty, « That he conceived it, for 
many reaſons, more proper for him to be in his 
majeſty's dominions, rather than in thoſe of another 
prince; and therefore made it his humble requeſt 
to his majeſty, that he would grant him his royal 
permiſſion to go into Scotland.” The king com- 
plied with his requeſt; and James leaving Bruſ- 
ſels, came to London about the beginning of No- 
vember; and, after having paid his devoirs to his 
royal brother, he ſet out with his family for Edin- 
burgh, and arrived there on the fourth of Decem- 
ber. During his ſtay in Scotland, he made him- 
ſelf many more enemies than friends. : 

The elections for the new parliament running 
all againſt the court, the king, fearful that they 
would renew their attack againſt his brother, and 
traverſe every meaſure he himfelf ſhould chufe to 
adopt, determined to put off the ſeſſion for a whole 
year, and accordingly ſignified this his intention 
to the council. The members, furpriſed at this 
reſolution, and ſtill more fo at the peremptory 
manner in which it was made known to them, re 
ſolved to retire from court, nor longer fill the emp- 
ty poſts of counſellors that might not counſel. Eſ- 
ſex reſigned the office of treaſurer, which was be- 
ſtowed upon Lawrence Hyde, who, with Sunder- 
land and Godolphin, became the king's chief coun- 
ſellors. Lord Ruſſel, one of the moſt popular and 
virtuous men in the nation, quitted the board, fir 
William Temple retired into the country, and 
Robert, earl of Radnor, was named preſident of 
the council, 
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Towards the latter end of October, about a fort- 
night after the parliament had been prorogued, a 
ſham- plot was diſcovered, contrived by the papiſts, 
to be revenged on their perſecutors, and to tranſ- 
late the odium from themſelves to the preſbyteri- 
ans. One Dangerfield, a fellow who had ſuffered 
almoſt every puniſhment that the law can inflict on 
the moſt abandoned miſcreant, and ſtood foremoſt 
in the chronicles of infamy, was tutored for the 
purpoſe. The catholic party releaſed him out of 
Newgate, where he was impriſoned for debt, and 
let him to work. He pretended to have been 
privy to a deſign for deſtroying the king and the 
royal family, and converting the government into 
a commonwealth, The king and his brother coun- 
tenanced the tale, and rewarded him for his diſco- 
very with a ſum of money; but certain papers 
which he produced in evidence of his aſſertions, 
appearing upon examination to be forged by him- 
(elf, he was put under arreſt. All —— were 
ordered to be ſearched; and in the houſe of one 
Mrs. Cellier, a midwife, a Roman catholic, and 
an intimate of his, was found the model of the 
pretended plot, wrote very fair, and neatly made 
up into a book, tied with a ribband, and conceal- 
ed in a meal-tub; whence it acquired the name of 
the Mear-Tus plot. Finding himſelf thus detected, 
the incendiary made a full confeſſion of the impoſ- 
ture, which he ſaid had been contrived by the earl 
of Caſtlemain, the counteſs of Powis, and the five 
popiſh lords in the Tower, in order to invalidate 


the teſtimonies of Oates, Bedloe, and the reſt, 


againſt the papiſts; and that he was to have ac- 
cuſed the dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, 
the earls of Eſſex, Halifax, and others, with being 
concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the king and the 
duke of York. Upon this lord Caſtlemain and 
lady Powis were committed to the Tower; and 
<he people did not ſpare to cenſure the king him- 
ſelf, as a promoter of this deſign againſt the lives 
and honours of thoſe perſons, who were well known 
to be obnoxious to him, but with what truth cannot 
now be determined by us. 

Thus much, however, is certain, that the de- 
tection of this infamous juggle raiſed anew the 
ſtorm againſt the catholics. The moſt irritating 
libels were diſperſed thro' the kingdom: in London 
the mob, inſtigated, doubtleſs, by their ſuperiors, 
carried about in proceſſion the image of the murder- 
ed fir Edmundſbury Godfrey, crying out, that 
ſuch would be the fate of every proteſtant, ſhould 
a papiſt be ſuffered ro ſucceed to the crown. 
Shafteſbury was at the bottom of all this, and had 
concerted matters ſo with the duke of Monmouth, 
that the latter came over to England without the 
king's leave, and arrived in the city juſt as theſe 
tumultuous doings were at the higheſt. The 
frantic demonſtrations of joy that burſt from the 
populace on the firſt notice of his return, the ſe- 
ditious pamphlets that immediately flew about, 
and in which the duke was repreſented as the only 
man that could deliver the nation from popery and 
ſlavery, ſufficiently indicated a deſign to exclude 
the duke of York from the throne, and to ſet up 
Monmouth in his ſtead. | 

Such was the ſtate of domeſtic affairs in Eng- 
land at the cloſe of the year 1679. Many true 
lovers of their country beheld, with unſpeakable. 
grief, that animofity between the court and coun- 
try parties, which ſeemed to threaten a renewal ws 
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the fatal year 1641: nor is it at all improbable 
that ſuch might have been the caſe, if the king's 
neceſſities had, like thoſe of his father, been ſo 
preſſing, as to oblige him to aſſemble the parliament, 
as that unfortunate prince had done; had the Scots 
not been ſo effectually enſlaved by a ſtanding army 
which the court kept among them, that they had 
not power to ſtir; and had not the biſhops and cler- 
gy, torgetting every other conſideration in the pur- 
juit of their intereſt, attached themſelves ſo ſtrong- 
ly to the court, as to give it a ſuperiority over the 
oppolicion. : N 

The nation by this time grew impatient at the 
long prorogation of the parhament. The country 
party took advantage of this, and by their emiſ- 
ſaries procured a number of addreſſes to be ſent 
trom different parts of the kingdom, petitioning 
his majeſty for the ſpeedy aſſembling of the great 
council of the kingdom. The city of London diſ- 
tinguiſhed itſelf on this occaſion : fir Gilbert Ge- 
rard the lord-mayor, with ſeveral conſiderable ci- 
tizens, went in a body to court, and preſented 
a petition to the king, praying that he would give 
orders for the immediate meeting of the parliament, 
and that the popiſh lords might be brought to 
their trials. His majeſty returned for anſwer, 
« That he looked upon himſelf to be the head of 
the government, and the only judge what was fir 
to be done in thoſe cauſes.” 

This reply, however it may have been repre- 
ſented by ſome hiſtorians, too much biaſſed by 
their own prejudices, was certainly well becoming 
the dignity and majeſty of a ſovereign : nor can we 
condemn Charles's conduct in this affair, when we re- 
flect that numbers of the old rebel brood appeared at 
the head of the petitioners of the ſeveral counties. 

The court party, however, thought it behoved 
them to uſe every precaution againſt this growing 
ſpirit of diſaffection and oppoſition. They found 
means to have a number of counter - addreſſes ſent 
up from the towns and boroughs in their intereſt, 
expreſſing the greateſt abhorrence of ſuch petitions, 
as an infringement upon the prerogative, which in 
their expreſſions they took care to advance as 
high as poſſible. Thus the nation came to be 
divided into Petitioners and Abborrers, ſoon known 
by the names of V bigs and Tories, which both par- 
ties, by way of reproach, gave each other, and 
which have ſo long ſerved to characteriſe the dif- 
ferent parties of this iſland “. 

The king, however, thought fit to ſuffer the 
parliament to meet on the twenty-ſixth day of 
January, 1680, the day they ſtood prorogued to ; 
when he told them, That the diſtractions and jea- 
louſies of the kingdom were ſuch, and ſo heighten- 
ed by the malice and induſtry of ill-defigning men, 
that he was of opinion, a longer interval of parlia- 
-ment would be abſolutely neceſſary for compoſing 
and quieting men's minds; and therefore ordered 
them to be prorogued, at the ſame time giving 
them to underſtand, that it would be farther pro- 
rogued, unleſs the condition of his allies abroad 
required their immediate aſſiſtance. 
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And now the king determined to have the duke 
of York again near his perſon, Accordingly, he 
lent for him out of Scotland, and he arrived at 
court on the twenty-tuurth of February. The city 
by a ſtrange inconſiſtent conduct, expreſſed the 
greateſt joy at his return; invited the king his bro- 
ther and him to a grand entertainment; and every 
ſtrect blazed with bonfires, every houſe ſhone with 
illuminations. 

The Whigs were not a little mortified at the 
duke's retutn; and the earl of Shafteſbury, who 
was at the head of that party, and who had for 
ſome time been making a progreſs thro? the king- 
dom with Monmouth, in order to acquire him a 
powerful party among the populace, now took a 
ſtep that bid fair to effectually ruin the duke of 
York, and eſtabliſh the intereſts of his patron and 
pupil Monmouth. He induſtriouſly circulated a 
report of that nobleman's legitimacy, pretending 
that the king had been actually married to Mrs. 
Lucy Walters, or Barlow, the duke's mother; and 
that the contract of marriage was in a black box 
entruſted to the care of ſir Gilbert Gerard. Such 
a report was of a nature not to be paſſed by on the 
part of the court and the duke of York. Sir Gil- 
bert was examined before the council, and de- 
clared upon oath, that he never had ſuch a contract 
in his poſſeſſion, nor had ever heard that any ſuch 
writing exiſted. Whereupon the king iſſued a de- 
claration, importing, that he ncver was contracted 
to Mrs. Lucy Walters, or Barlow, mother to the 
duke of Monmouth, nor to any other woman but 


his royal conſort queen Catherine. This declara- 
tion, atteſted by all the 1— was re- 
giſtered in the Court of Chancery. 


In Eaſter term this year, 1680, the counteſs of 
Powis being indicted of treaſon upon the evidence 
of Dangerfield, the jury brought in the bill, Igno- 
ramus: whereupon the lord Stafford, one of the 
five popiſh lords confined in the Tower, thinking 
the credit of the plot and its witneſſes began to de- 
cline, moved to be enlarged upon bail; but his 
ſuit was denied. In the ſummer, the earl of Caſtle- 
main and Cellier the midwife were tried on ac- 
count of the Meal-Tub plot, and acquitted. The 
famous informer Bedloe died in Auguſt at Briſtol, 
having on his death-bed ſigned a depoſition before 
the lord chief - juſtice North, of the duke of York's 
being as much concerned in the popiſn plot as any 
one, excepting what relatedto the murderof the king. 

Though the court party had of late gained 

round, thoſe in the 1 made ſtrong ef- 
orts to retain their influence in the nation, in 
which they were not a little aſſiſted by the favour 
of the city of London ; which, notwithſtanding the 
outward marks it had given of regard to the court, 
was in general averſe to the adminiſtration. An 
opportunity offered about this time of giving a 
convincing proof of its real ſentiments : ſir Robert 
Clayton the mayor had, as 'uſual, drank to a per- 
ſon, by way of nominating him ſheriff, who hap- 
pened not to be agreeable to the popular leaders. 


The common-council rejected the nomination, and 


The court party reproached their antagoniſts with their 


milk, upon which the covenanters were ſuppoſed to live: the 
country party diſcovered a fimilitude between the courtiers and 


reſemblance to the conventiclers in Scotland, who were com- | 
monly called Whigs; a name derived from a kind of butter- | 


the popiſh banditti in Ireland, who were uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by & appellation of Tories ; and ſuch was the origin of theſe 
fooliſh and ridiculous terms, which have ever ſince prevailed 
in England; and even at preſent ſeem not nearer their end 
than when they were firſt adopted. Hume. 

choſe 
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choſe the aldermen Bethel and Corniſh, two preſ- 
byter ians, for their ſheriffs. There was a great 
conteſt on the occaſion; but the country party 
carried their point, to the no ſmall mortification 
of the court. 

All this time the duke of Monmouth, who had 
been forbid appearing in the king's preſence, up- 
on his having returned to England without his 
majeſty's permiſſion, was labouring hard to get a 
party among the people : but the boldeſt ſtroke, 
and what alarmed the king and the whole court 
the moſt, was, his going publicly to the King's 
Bench bar at Weſtminſter, with his friends Shaf- 
teſbury, Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, and ten or a dozen 
more noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, to pre- 
ſent the duke of York (his uncle) as a popiſh re- 
cuſant. The truth of this allegation was but too 
notorious : the whole kingdom was ſenſible of it ; 
but till this time no perſon had the boldneſs to 
take ſuch a ſtep, which was regarded as a ſettled 
deſign to break all meaſures with the duke. 

On the twenty-firſt of October the new parlia- 
ment aſſ:mbled; and it ſoon appeared that the 
majority of the houſe was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 
againſt the meaſures of the court. The king opened 
the ſeſſion with an eloquent and ſpecious harangue. 
As he knew that both houſes had greatly at heart 
the protection of the proteſtant -religion, he en- 
larged a great deal „ that head, and uſed all 
his endeavours to perſuade them, that he was zea- 
louſly affected to the religion of the church of 
England, the preſervation of which he would ever 
make one of his principal cares. He recommend- 
ed to them, in the warmeſt terms, to lay aſide 
thoſe party animoſities and diſſenſions, which had 
hitherto troubled their councils: he declared 
himſelf ready to join with them in the moſt per- 
fect harmony and union for reſtoring domeſtic 
peace, by which alone the honour and intereſt of 
the nation could be effectually ſupported ; with 
much more of the like tendency. But the houſe 
knew Charles too well to lay any greater ſtreſs up- 
on thoſe profeſſions than they merited ; nor could 
all his rhetoric mollify the diſguſt they had con- 
ceived at his conduct, and that of the perſons 
moſt in favour about him. Inſtead of appearing 
charmed with, and thankful for, theſe gracious 
declarations of the ſovereign, they openly cenſur- 
ed the court for the notorious miſapplication of 
the generous ſupplies that had been granted to it 
by the parliament : they expoſed that profuſion, 
that prodigality of diſpoſition, which rendered the 
king for ever a beggar, while his people were 
continually giving with unbounded liberality : they 
went upon the popiſn plot: they expelled one of 
their members tor having declared in public con- 
verſation, that he believed it all a gy they 
voted fir George Jefferys, one of the king's ſer- 
jeants, and fir Francis Withens, high-ſteward of 
Weſtminſter, betrayers of their country, for being 
Abhorrers, that is, for having joined in counter- 
addreſſes againſt the petitions for the ſitting of the 
parliament. They next recommended Dr. Tonge, 
one of the diſcoverers of the popiſh plot, to the 
king, for the next eccleſiaſtical preferment that 
ſhould become vacant; and in all probability Charles 
would have been obliged to gratify them in this 
point, had not Tonge died ſoon after. They alſo 
gave great encouragement to Dangerfield, and in- 
deed to every other perſon that had been in any 
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manner inſtrumental in diſcovering the popiſh con- 
ſpiracy. 

The maſter-blow, however, remained yet un- 
ſtruck ; but on the twenty-ſixth of October, with- 
in leſs than a week after the meeting of the par- 
lament, the lord Ruſſel, in dire& terms, moved 
for excluding the duke of York from the ſucceſ- 
lion, He was ſeconded by fir Henry Capel, bro- 
ther to the earl of Eſſex, and ſeveral others joined 
in the ſaid motion. Whereupon the houfe of com- 
mons came to the following reſolution on the twen- 
ty-ſecond of November, viz. ©* That the duke of 
York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his com- 
ing to the crown had given the greateſt counte- 
nance and encouragement to the preſent deſigns 
and conſpiracies againſt the king and the proteſtant 
religion; and that, in defence of the king's per- 
ſon, government, and the proteſtant religion, they 
would ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and 
fortunes ; and that, if his majeſty ſhould come. to 
any violent death, they would revenge it to the 
utmoſt on the papiſts.” In conſequence of which 
vote, a bill was brought in on the fourth of No- 
vember, „to diſable James, duke of York and 
Albany, from inheriting the imperial crown of 
this realm ;” which occaſioned ſeveral warm de- 
bates. The mcſt conciſe abſtract of theſe would 
fill up many pages; and as they are to be found 
at large in the printed Debates of the Houſe of 
Commons, and in almoſt all other hiſtorians, I ſhall 
omit them, and content myſelf with obſerving, 
that the bill having made its way thro' the lower 
houſe, was, on the fifteenth of November, ſent up 
to the lords, where, though it was carried for a 


ſecond reading by two voices, it was then thrown 


out by a majority of ſixty-three againſt thirty, all 
the biſhops preſent voting againſt it, and the king 
being allo there during the whole time of the de- 
bate. The noblemen who chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in oppoſing the Excluſion Bill in the 
houſe of peers, were the earls of Eſſex, Sunder- 
land, and Halifax, who went by the name of the 
Triumvirate. It was not long, however, before 
they gave manifeſt proofs of a change of ſenti- 
ments. 

The country party could not conceal their rage 
at the loſs of their favourite bill: the commons 
addreſſed the king to remove lord Halifax, anc 
the other lords who had voted againſt it, fron: 
his majeſty's preſence and councils for ever: they 
iſſued writs for apprehending ſeveral gentlemen of 
rank and fortune, who had been principally con- 
cerned, as formen of grand juries, in the abborring 
addreſſes: they impeached the lord chiet-juſtice 
North of high crimes and miſdemeanors, for hay- 
ing aſſiſted in the ſame; and the other lord chief- 
juſtice, Scroggs, of high-treaſon, for having brow- 
beaten the evidences of the popiſh plot. On the 
thirtieth of November, the lord viſcount Stafford, 
one of the five popiſh lords in the Tower, was 
brought to his trial for being concerned in the ſaid 
plot; and being found guilty by his peers, he was 
condemned, and on the twenty- ninth of December 
beheaded on Tower-Hill, continuing to aſſert his 
innocence to his laſt moment. In a word, it is hard 
to ſay which is moſt deſerving the cenſure of can- 
did poſterity, the unwarrantable arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the king in many former inſtances, or the 
preſent mad and undiſcerning reſentment of the par- 
ſiament. Not content with ſhewing theſe marks of their 
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extreme diſpleafore 2painſt the court, they paſſed 


the following votes: That it is the opinion of 
this houſe, that there is no ſecurity or ſafety for 
the proteſtant religion, the king's life, and go- 
vernment of this nation, without paſſing a bill tor 
diſabling James duke of York to inherit the impe- 
rial crown of this realm, &c. and to rely upon any 
other means and remedies, is not only inſufficient, 
but dangereus.” 

The king looking upon theſe proceedings as di- 
rect attacks upon his dignity and prerogative, and 
being apprehenſive that if he winked at them, they 
Wa ſoon be attended with more ſerious conſe- 

uences, reſolved to put a ſpeedy end to their ſeſ- 
fon, This coming to the knowledge of the com- 
mons, they met carly in the morning of the tenth 
of January, 1681, the day on which the king was 
expected at the houſe to prorogue it; and came 
to a reſolution, © That whoever adviſed his ma- 
jeſty to prorogue the parliament to any other pur- 
pole than in order to paſſing a bill for the exclu- 
lion of the duke of York, is a betrayer of the 
king, the proteſtant religion, and the kingdom; 
a promoter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner 
of France.“ They had ſome time before refuſed 
to grant the king any ſupply; and now, leſt he 
ſhould be able by other means to ſupport the go- 
vernment, and render himſelf independent, they 

aſſed another vote, importing, That whoever 
ſhould advance any money upon thoſe branches of 
the king's revenue ariſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, 
or hearth-money, ſhould be deemed an enemy to 
parliaments, and be anſwerable for the ſame in 
that aſſembly. | 

Theſe votes were ſcarce paſſed, when the uſher 
of the black rod came to require their attendance 
in the houſe of peers; when the king, after hav- 
ing given his conſent to ſeveral laws of real impor- 
tance and utility to the nation, prorogued the par- 
Tiament to the twentieth of January, and ſoon af- 
terwards diſſolved it; at the ſame' time he iſſued 
writs for calling another on the twenty-firft of 
March, which was to meet at Oxford. 

The king, in making choice of this city for 
holding his parliament, had in view to deprive the 
country party of the advantage their cloſe connec- 
tion with the city of London had given them, and 
at the ſame time to puniſh that capital for the 
countenance and ſupport it had all along given to 
the violent councils of the parliament : but here 
Charles found himſelf deceived, and that he had 
taken his meaſures wrong. The members of the 
new parliament in the country intereſt were, al- 
moſt to a man, the ſame as had been returned in 
the preceding parliament ; and they brought with 
them the ſame reſentment, the fame avowed ſpirit 
of oppoſition to all the king's meaſures, and ſeem- 
ed determined to be revenged for the indignity 
they thought had been put upon them, by his ma- 
jeſty's having ſo ſuddenly, and with ſo high an 
hand, diſſolved their former ſeſſion. 1 
The aſſembling of this parliament had indeed 
rather the appearance of thoſe in the diſtracted 
times of the ſecond, third, and ſixth Henry, at 
Clarendon, Oxford, and Coventry, than the peace- 
ful and amicable meeting of a ſovereign and his 
people: each ſide came armed, and attended by 
their friends and adherents, as if confident of an 
immediate rupture. The city members (of Lon- 
don) in — appeared in the midſt of a nu- 
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merous body of horſemen, diſtinguiſhed b 

of ribbands, inſcribed, no W. NO 4 
In ſhort, both parties endeavoured to make a dif. 
play of their ſtrength, 

On this occaſion Charles ſhewed a vigor and 
firmneſs truly becoming a great prince, and ſuch 
as appeared the more ſurpriſing in him, who had 
hitherto been remarkable for his facility and irre- 
ſolution. On opening the ſeſſion he made a noble, 


and not inelegant ſpeech; in which, after com- 


plaining of the diſreſpectful proceedings of the 
laſt parliament, which were ſuch, he ſaid, as few 
princes beſides himſelf would have borne with equal 
patience ; he gave them to underſtand, that as ir 
was not his deſire or intention to exerciſe arbitrary 
power on them, ſo he would not allow it to be ex- 
erciſed over himſelf: and again inculcated to 
them the neceſſity of moderation in their debates, 
as that alone could anſwer the ends of the nation, 
who had deputed them as repreſentatives. He 
was willing, he ſaid, to give them every poſſible 
ſatisfaction in his power, in relation to their fears 
from a popiſh ſucceſſor, by joining with them to eſta- 
bliſh any practicable ſcheme for putting the govern- 
ment entirely into proteſtant hands, during the 
reign of ſuch an one. In fine, that as on his part 
he had and would perform every thing that could 
reaſonably be expected from him, ſo he looked that 
ex? ſhould lay aſide their animoſities, and concur 
with him in that ſalutary end, nor, by a revival of 
their paſt irregularities, inſpire him with a diſguſt 
to parliaments. | 

The commons ſeemed equally indifferent to the 
menaces or ſoothings of the king: they elected 


| the ſame ſpeaker who filled the chair in the laſt 


parliament, and they inftantly adopted the ſame 


"meaſures ; the impeachment of Danby, the enqui- 


ry into the popiſh plot, and the Bill of exclufion. 
So bent were they upon carrying this laſt point, 
that they. rejected every expedient offered by 
the court. In a word, the leaders of the _ 
tion were reſolved to be diffatisfied with every thing 


| they could propoſe, in hopes of humbling them into 


a perfect compliance with their will. What other 
motive, for inſtance, can with any ſhadow of rea- 
ſon be aſcribed, for their rejecting the following ex- 


pedient, offered by Ernely, one of the' king's mi- 


nifters, to remove all their fears of a popiſh ſucceſ- 
for, and which was read in the houſe on the twen- 
ty-ſixth of March. | | 

He propoſed, © That the duke of York ſhould 


be baniſhed five hundred miles from the Britiſh 


dominions : that the government ſhould be wholly 
veſted in a regent : that this regent ſhould be the 
princeſs of Orange; and in caſe of her death, with- 
out iſſue of with iffue (being a minor) her ſiſter 
the princeſs Anne: that if the duke ſhould have 
a ſon educated in the proteſtant religion, then 


the ſaid princeſſes reſpectively to ſucceed in the re- 


ency, during the minority of ſuch ſon, and no 


longer: that notwithſtanding theſe kingdoms, out 


of reſpe& to the royal family, and for the fake of 


' preſerving the right of ſucceſſion, might be go- 


verned'by the name of James II. yet no man ſhould 
take arms from him, or by virtue of his commiſ- 


ſion, on pain of being capitally puniſhed : that all 
officers, civil or military, ſhall take an oath to ob- 


ſerve this ſettlement of the government: that acts 
of the like nature ſhould paſs in the parliament 


| of Scotland and Ireland : that the duke of York 


ſhould 
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ſnould come into any of the three kingdoms, he 
ſhall be ipſo facto excluded, and the ſovereignty 
devolve to the regent: that all papiſts of any con- 
ſideration ſhould be baniſhed by name, and their 
children be educated in the proteſtant religion.” 

Theſe expedients, however rigorous, as indeed 
they came very little ſhort of an excluſion, if Mr. 
chard, from whom this account is taken, has 
given us a true one, did not appear to the com- 
mons (or they would not think them) a ſufficient 
barrier againſt popery, though the duke of Vork 
and his party were ſo ſenſible of the force of them, 
that they declared themſelves more againſt the li- 
mitations than againſt the excluſion itſelf; and 
therefore they retumed their favourite bill, and 
were proceeding to ſeveral violent reſolutions, 
when an event happened which created a quarrel 
between the two houſes, and ended in the break- 
ing up of the ſeſſion. 

One Fitz-Harris, an Iriſh papiſt, had been em- 
ployed by the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, the king's 
tavourite miſtreſs, and another Pompadour, in re- 
ſpe& to intermeddling with ſtate affairs, in pro- 
curing intelligence of any libel wrote by the coun- 
try party, or of any deſigns formed againſt her, 
or againſt the court. This man contracted an ac- 
quaintance with one Everard, a ſpy of the Exclu- 
lioniſts, to whom he propoſed to write a hbel 
againſt the king and the duke of York, apparent- 
ly with a view to have by this means ſuch a teſti- 
mony in his hands, as might effectually ruin the 
Whigs in the opinion of the people. Everard 
was himſelf upon the catch, and came into Fitz- 
Harris's propoſals, only with an intent to reveal 
the whole affair to his patrons. They met by ap- 

intment; Everard had planted fir William Wal- 
2 a juſtice of peace, where he might diſcover 
the whole of what paſſed. The heads of a ſediti- 
ous pamphlet were drawn up between the two 
ſpies. Fitz-Harris took the paper away in his 
pocket, was preſently purſued by the proper officer 
attending for that purpoſe, and was taken with 
the writing about him. The commons impeach- 
ed him in the houſe of lords; but the latter re- 
jected the impeachment, and ordered him to be 
proſecuted at common law, which occalioned a 
difference between the two houſes : and the com- 
mons, with their uſual ſpirit, declared, that what- 
ever inferior court ſhould preſume to try Fitz- 
Harris, or any one that lay under an impeachmear, 
ſhould be deemed guilty of an high breach of 
privilege. In fine, the diſpute grew warmer and 
warmer. Charles beheld the quarrel between the 


two houſes as the moſt favourable pretext he 


could have wiſhed, for cutting ſhort a parliament 
which was determined to ' thwart him in all his 
meaſures ; and by this ſtroke to ſpare his beloved 
brother from the mortification of farther inſults, 
and perhaps keep his right of ſucceſſion from be- 
ing violated. Having fixed his reſolution, he care- 
fully concealed it, even from his greateſt intimates; 
and going with the utmoſt privacy to the houſe on 
the twenty- eighth of March, 1681, the day the 
Excluſion Bill was to have a ſecond reading, he 
diſſolved the parliament before they had the leaſt 
intimation of his deſign : after which he took coach, 
and drove directly for London, where he publiſh- 
ed a declaration, containing his reaſons for diſſolv- 
ing the two laſt parliaments; in which he taxed 


the commons with a deſign to wreſt the regal au- 
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thority out of his hands, and ſabvert the conſtitu- 


tion. 
This unprecedented act of vigor and reſolution 
in the King was a thunder-ſtroke to the country 
party: they were confounded and abaſhed at be- 
ing thus circumvented; and knowing not what 
meaſure to have recourle to, they retired quierly 
every man to his habitation. Thus far Charles 
acted with a becoming ſpirit; thus far he ſhewed 
himſelf worthy of ſwaying the ſceptre of fo great 
a kingdom: we wiſh that the ſublequent part of 
his conduct was equally free from reprehenſion. 
But Charles wasa man, and, as ſuch, ſubject to 
the frailties of human nature: he did not enjoy his 


triumph with moderation, nor did he duly diſtin- 


guiſh between the irregular attempts of a diſcon- 
tented faction to ingroſs all power to itſelf, and 
the noble efforts of a patriotic ſpirit to withſtand 
the encroachments of the crown on the undoubt- 


ed liberties of the ſubject. His parliament had 
contradicted him; they had wounded him in the 


tendereſt part; and therefore he determined for the 
future to govern without them; and the reſt of 
his reign was ſpent in continual attempts to render 
himſelf abſolute, in which he ſucceeded but too 
far, when he grew as cruel and deſpotic as he be- 
fore appeared mild and merciful. 

What contributed chiefly to the eſtabliſhment 
of his arbitrary power, was the fierce animoſity 
which then ' prevailed between the two parties of 
Whigs and Tories, which the court carefully fo- 
mented. Charles applied himfel* particularly to 
the latter: he had frequent conferences with their 
leaders; to whom he was conſtantly repreſenting, 
that the late diſputes, and the diſſolution of two 
ſucceſſive parliaments, in conſequence thereof, had 
been entirely owing to the intrigues of the Whigs, 
who, under the appearance of an extraordinary 
zeal for the church and the proteſtant religion, 
concealed the moſt inveterate hatred to monarchy ; 
and that their real deſign was to bring about ite 
ſubverſion, and eſtabliſh a republican torm of go- 
vernment upon its ruins; by the means of which, 
they hoped to get the firſt poſts in the kingdom 
into their own hands, and enrich themſelves with 
the ſpoils of a civil war, which might be the un- 
avoidable reſult of their carrying their point: that 


epiſcopacy, and the licurgy of the church of Eng- 


land, were alike diſagrecable to them: in fine, 
that they were moſt of them in their hearts either 
rigid preſbyterians, or rebellious independents. 
This artifice had the deſired effect; the epiſco- 
pal party, and all the high-churchmen, took the 
alarm, and joined themſclves to the court, in order 
to oppoſe the deſigns of the Whigs: the clergy 
every where preached up paſlive obedience and 
non- reſiſtance, in the moſt laviſh and abſolute 


ſenſe; and multitudes of flattering addreſſes flow- 


ed in from all parts of the kingdom, advancing the 
prerogative of the crown to the molt extravagant 
height. The cry was now changed ; the church 
indeed was ſtill repreſented to be in danger, but it 
was not from the papiſts now, but from the Whigs 
and the preſbyterians. Ia fine, the catholics unit- 
ing with the Tories and the common intereſt, they 
carried all they dclired, and the country party was 
obliged to bow beneath the power of their ad- 
verſaries. The duke of York was ſoon after re- 
called from Scotland, and reſumed his place 
at the council-baard. Charl:s, who had an affec- 
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tion for, and confidence in him, that exceeded the 
bounds of reaſon and ſound policy, followed im- 
plicitly all the meaſures he propoſed, and in a 
manner committed the reins of government into 
his hands, that he bimſelf might enjoy his plea- 
fures uncontrouled. | 
The effects of this prepoſterous conduct were ſoon 
felt by all who had rendered themſelves obnoxious 
to the court. Fitz Harris was, a little time after 
the diſſolution of the parliament, tried at the King's 
Bench bar, condemned, and executed ; as was al- 
ſo one Oliver Plunket, the popiſh titular primate 
of Ireland, fer a conſpiracy with the French court, 
in order to ſtir up an inſurrection in that iſland, 
- The moſt remarkable ſacrifice to the reſentment 
of the court, was Stephen College, a joiner, of 
London, a man of ſome abilities, who had ſhewn 
himſelf particularly zealous againſt popery, and 
from thence had acquired the name of the Proteſ- 
tant Joiner, He attended the city members to 
Oxford, where, it is faid, he took ſome indecent 
liberties, both in ſpeaking and writing verſes, re- 
flecting on the king and court. For this, a bill 
of indictment of high treaſon was preferred 
apainſt him to the grand jury, but was by them 
thrown out : the court, however, was not to be 
thus bafiled of its revenge; he was hurried down 
to Oxford, and methods taken which were not the 
moſt juſtifiable, to have the bill found there, upon 
which he was tried, condemned, and executed. 
On the ſame day. that College ſuffered (Au- 
guſt 21) Titus Oates was, by an order of coun- 
cil, turned out of his lodgings at Whitehall, with 
a prohibition to appear within the precincts of the 
court. Titus had done the buſineſs he was ſet up- 
on; and indeed it ſhould ſeem he was thought to 
have overdone it: the popiſh plot was now made a 
matter of ridicule by the king and his courtiers; the 
preſbyterians were now become the only traitors. 
The ruin of Shafteſbury yet remained to com- 
pleat the triumph of the court party. The duke, 
ro whom he had in a particular manner rendered 
himſelf obnoxious, was fully bent to be revenged 
on him. He was ſent to the Tower for high trea- 
ſon, and his trial was to come on at the Old Bailey 
in November; but he luckily eſcaped, by the grand 
jury's not finding the bill of indictment againſt 
him: on which occaſion there were bonfires and 
illuminations throughout the city, and even a me- 
dal was ſtruck to commemorate the event. Vari- 
ous are the opinions of writers concerning the 
truth of the crimes alleged againſt the earl, which 
were nothing leſs than a deſign to ſeize the king 
at Oxford, to have brought him to London, and 
compelled him to have yielded to the demands of 
the parliament. It was ſworn that troops were ac- 
tually raiſed in London and other places, beſides 
thoſe who went down with the members, and only 
waited for the earl of Shafteſbury's orders to march; 
but I refer to the State Trials for a further account 
of theſe proceedings. | 
The duke df York, who all this time governed 
Scotland as high-commiſſioner, carried every thing 
there according to the deſire of the court. He is 
accuſed of having acted in a moſt arbitrary, and 
even cruel manner, during his reſidence in that 
kingdom. The Scottiſh parliament was entirely at 
his devotion. They paſſed an act, acknowleging 
« That the crown ot Scotland had, by an inherent 
Tight, by the nature of the monarchy, and the 
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fundamental laws of the kingdom, always deſcend- 
ed to the heir of blood, and that no law or conſi- 
deration could alter the ſucceſſion.“ They enact- 
ed another ſtatute for impoſing upon perſons in 
office a teſt oath, acknowleging the king's ſu- 
premacy, re nouncing the covenant, and elpouſ. 


ing the doctrine of paſſive obedience.” A 
clauſe however was admitted in favour of the pro- 
teſtant religion, ratify ing an old confeſſion of faith, 
in which the maxim ot reſiſtance was inculcated : 
A ſtrange inconſiſtency! and which lufficiently 
proved the whole to be the work of people of dit- 
terent parties, agreeing only in a ſervile ſubmiſſion 
to the will of their ruler. The earl of Argyle, a 
nobleman of unimpeached integrity, of the preſ- 
byterian perſuaſion, who had adhered to the king 
in all his adverſity, refuled to take this motley oath 
without an explanation; for which he was con- 
demned to loſe his head, which he prevented, for 
the time, by eſcaping out of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, and retiring into Holland. If we may be- 
lieve Mr. Hume, and ſome other writers, who 
appear to be rather overheated with zeal, the 
duke of York, during his reſidence in Scotland, 
gave proots of a ſavage cruelty that out. does any 
thing we read of to have been practiſed by the 
Spaniards upon the defenceleſs inhabitants of the 
new world. For the honour of humanity, we 
hope theſe reports arc exaggerated: certain it js, 
that the Scottiſh fanatics omitted no opportunity 
of incenſing the government, by the molt indecent 
and bitter -invectives: they were actuated by two 
furious preachers, called Cameron and Cargill; the 
firſt ot whom was ſlain in the act oi open rebel- 
lion: the other fell by che hands of the execu- 
tioner, though, after a iummary trial, about fifteen 
other perions ſuffered death, rather than ſay, God 
bleſs the King, the hardeſt conceſſion impoſed up- 
on them. At length, the duke finding that their 
infatuation was ſuch, as to bid defiance to all ſe- 
verity, and that they gloried in their ſufferings, 
ſtopped the hand of the executioner, and the de- 
linquents were only condemned to hard labour for 
a time 1 to the nature and degree 


of their offence. About the cloſe of the year 


the duke returned to the Engliſh court, where he 
continued his preſence and influence to the end of 
this reign. In the mean time, the king ordered 
the proteſtant diſſenters to be proſecuted with all 
the rigor of the law, on the ſtatute enacted againſt 
non-conformiſts in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Before I cloſe the tranſactions of this year, I 
think it neceſſary to inform the reader of a circum- 
ſtance which I omitted in its proper place; name- 
ly, that the commons in the laſt parliament aſſem- 
bled at Oxford, ordered their votes to be printed 
every day, that the public might be acquainted 
with the ſubject of their deliberations ; which prac- 
rice has been continued ever ſince. 

The mutual animoſity of the two parties in the 
kingdom was now inflamed into rage and rancour ; 
and Charles, u ho ought as a king to have con- 
ducted himſelf as the common parent of all his 
people, openly headed a faction. The city of 
London had hitherto preſerved its independence; 
and the Whig intereſt predominated there: but 
the court found means in the following year 1682, 
ro get the lord- mayor and ſheriffs choſen from 
among the king's party : this was a great point 
gained by the Tories ; and Shafteſbury was ſo > 

lible 
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ſible of it, and how little favour he had to expect 
from a London jury under ſuch influence, that he 
thought fit to quit the kingdom, and take refuge 
in Holland, in that very country of whole ruin he 
had been the original promoter, and which he had 
urged in parliament with all that eloquence which 
he knew ſo well how to adapt to his own interrſt 
and the circumſtances of the times. | 

The duke of York, finding the city thus gained 
over, thought it a favourable opportunity to wreak 
his vengeance on ſome of its members who had, 
perhaps, too indecently reflected upon his cha- 
racter; the principal of theſe were, Pilkington, an 
alderman, whom he ſued in a writ of ſcandalum 
magnatum, and was caſt in damages to the amount 
of one hundred thouſand pounds, in direct viola- 
tion of that excellent clauſe in Magna Charta, 
which ſays, ** No one ſhall be amerced to his utter 
ruin.” Sir Patience Ward, who had ſerved the 
office of lord-mayor, and gave evidence in behalf 
of the alderman, was ſued for perjury, and con- 
demned to the pillory; which ignominious ſentence 
he underwent 1n that very city, and in the view of 
theſe very people over whom he had ſo lately ruled 
as ſupreme magiſtrate, 

The year 1682 furniſhes us with few memorable 
events, except the triumph of the court and the 
Tories, the ruin of the Whig party, and the perſe- 
cution of the preſbyterians. Some things remain 
which perhaps the reader may not be diſpleaſed to 
find noticed. In the beginning of the year Thomas 
Thynne, Eſq; was aſſaſſinated in his coach in the 
open ſtreet, at the inſtigation of count Coningſ- 
mark, on a quarrel about a lady; for which three 
perſons, one of them the count's footman, was exe- 
cuted. 

Two extraordinary embaſſies arrived in England 
this year, one from the emperor of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, and the other from the king of Bantam, in 
the Eaſt- Indies. | 

On the twenty-ninth of November, this year, 
died prince Rupert, in the ſixty-third year of his 
age. He was duke of Cumberland, and earl of 
Holderneſs, in England; fo created by his uncle 
king Charles I. in 1643. This prince was the third 
ſon of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
king James I. and brother to the princeſs Sophia; 
on whoſe iſſue the crown of Great-Britain was ſet- 
tled by act of parliament, the laſt year of king 
William III. He made a diſtinguiſhed figure both 
by ſea and land, in this and the former reign ; and 
died covered with military glory. | 

About the ſame time died John Maitland, duke 
of Lauderdale, carl of Guildford, in England, who 
had the adminiſtration of the affairs of Scotland in 
bis hands great part of this reign; in which office 
he created himſelf innumerable enemies: his death 
was little regretted in either kingdom. Heneage 
Finch, lord chancellor, an eloquent ſpeaker, and 


an upright counſellor, who had been created earl of | 


Nottingham, alſo left the world this year: nor mult 
we forget to mention that the earl of Shafteſbury 
died in Holland, within three months of his arrival 
there, in the ſixty-ſecond year of his age. 
There were ſeveral removals at court, and crea- 
tions of nobility, the latter end of this year; the 
privy-ſeal was taken from the carl of Angleſea, and 
given to George Saville, earl of Halifax, who was 
thereupon created marquis of Halifax; the earl of 
Sunderland was again called, to the council-board, 
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and on the reſignation of lord Conway made ſecte- 
tary of ſtate again: among other creations we mult 
not pals unnoticed that of colonel John Churchill 
(afterwards the famous duke of Marlborough), 
who was made baron Churchill of Aymouth; the 
duke of Grafton, one of the king's natural ſons, 
was made vice-admiral of England, vacant by the 
death of prince Rupert, 

The fore- part of the year 1683 was diſtinguiſhed 
by a memorable exertion of deipotic power, on the 
part of the crown; I mean the diveſting the city 
of London of its charter. The laſt year there had 
been a very great riot raiſed by the Whig party, in 
which they had carried matters to ſuch an unwar- 
rantable length, as to arreſt Sir William Pritchard, 
the lord-mayor, ſheriff North, and ſeveral other al-. 
dermen of the court party, in an action at the ſuit 
of Papillon and Dubois, under pretence of the 
damages thele latter had received by not being re- 
turned ſheriffs. The lord- mayor and his brethren 
were kept in cuſtody till midnight, and then re- 
leaſed: the common- council, however, apprehen- 
ſive that the court would reſent this outrage on the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of the capital, and the reſt of 
their friends, publicly diſclaimed the action, by an 
order of common- council, declaring therein their 
diſavowal and diſapprobation of the ſame; and 
turned out one Broom, who had been particularly 
active in the riot, from his place of coroner, declar- 
ing him incapacitated to enjoy any place or prefer- 
ment in the city for the future. | 

Soon after the election of ſheriffs coming on, the 
Whigs again raiſed a furious riot, in which they 
aſſaulted the lord- mayor, forced him upon his 
knees, threw off his hat, beat down the ſword that 
was Carried before him, and continued the hall, in 
ſpite of his adjournment. For this, and the former 
proceedings, it was determined to bring a Quo 
warranto againſt the city, to ſhew they had jorteited 
their charter by theſe tumultuous doings : in the 
mean time, on the eighth of May this year, the at- 
torney- general, by order, laid an information againſt 
fourteen perſons concerned in the latter riot; theſe 
were the then ſheriffs Pilkington andShute, now lord 
Grey of Werk, Sir Tho. Player, Corniſh Bethel, and 
others of inferior note, who were tried, convicted, 
and condemned in heavy fines. - The city, in order 
to reconcile themſelves to the court, did about this 
time ſet up the ſtatue of king Charles I. in one of 
the niches of the Royal Exchange, and made ſeveral 
ſubmiſſions, but all in vain; for the court, glad of 
this opportunity to humble the capital, was reſolved 
not to let it (lip, 297 

Accordingly, on the twelfth of June, a writ 
of Quo warranto was brought by the king againſt 
the city, in the King's Bench of Weſtminſter, that 
is, an enquiry how it became a corporation, and 


«6 by what warrant” it enjoyed its privileges. On 


ſuch occaſions, the corporation againſt which the 
Quo warranto is iſſued, produces the charter of 
its privileges; and the queſtion is, Whether it has 
exactly lh the conditions and articles of its 
charter ? 5 

On this occaſion, excluſive of the late treaſon- 
able inſurrections, as the court party affected to call 
the late riots, it was pretended that the city had 
forfeited all its privileges, and ought no longer to 
enjoy the rights of a corporation, by re aſon of two 


| offences, which the court af aldermen and com- 


mon-council had committed. 
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Aſter the great fire in 1666, all the markets had 
been rebuilt, and had been furniſhed with many 


the expences 


conveniences ; and in order to . 
ad impoſed a 


of theſe reparations, the magiſtrates 
ſmall toll on all thoſe who brought any —_ to 
market. Fhis was ſuppoſed to be an uſurpation 
of powers to which they had no title, and an en- 
croachment on the prerogative of the king, and the 
privileges of the parliament, who alone had à right 
to impole taxes. | 
In the year 1679, the city had addreſſed the 
king againſt the prorogation of parliament, and 
had made uſe of the following expreſlion : + Your 
petitioners are greatly ſurprized at the late proro- 
tion, whereby the proſecution of the public jul- 
tice of the kingdom, and the making ot neceſſary 
iſions for the preſervation of your majeſty, and 
your Proteſtant ſubjects, have received interrup- 
tion.” Theſe words were conſtrued into a ſcanda- 
lous reflection on the king and his meaſures *. 
The attorney and folicitor generals conducted 
the ſuit in behalf of the crown ; the defence of the 
city was managed by Treby and Pollexfen, then 
eſteemed the two moſt eminent men in their pro- 
feſſion; the pleadings were drawn out to a very great 
length; for which I muſt again refer the reader to 
the State Trials: the reſult of the matter was, 
that the court gave judgment againſt the city, 
whoſe liberties and franchiſes were declared to be 
forfeited, and ſentence given that they ſhould be 
ſeized into the king's hands. Severe reflections 
were then, and ſtill are, made on this judgment, 
greatly to the diſhonour of the king and the court. 
owever that may be, the citizens were ſtruck 
with the greateſt conſternation ; and the common- 
council aſſembled to confult what was to be done 
in this exigency. It was propoſed, by an entire 
ſubmiſſion to the will of the court, to deprecate 
its wrath; and thus prevent the recording the 
uo warranto, and the total extinction of the li- 
berties of the city : this propoſal was warmly com- 
bated by the Whig party ; they repreſented the 
late action of the court as a moſt notorious viola- 
tion of their rights and charters; to which, added 
they, we ſhall in ſome meaſure be acceflary, if by 
a daſtardly ſubmiſſion we acknowlege their aſſum- 
ed authority. Fear, conjoined with intereſt, how- 
ever, prevailed over that firmneſs and reſolution 
which might have been expected from the capital 
of the Engliſh nation. An humble deputation was 
ſent to his majeſty, requeſting the reſtoration of 
their charter : the king granted their petition, but 
not till they had made ſuch conceſſions as, in effect, 
annihilated even the ſhadow of liberty amongſt 


them . 
The city of London thus humbled, all the other 
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of them till they had paid conſiderable : 

even then all the — of power and — — b 
like thoſe of the capital, left entirely at the gif; — 
ſal of the crown. This was truly the triumph of 
deſpotiſm. The Engliſh were no longer that bold 


and reſolute people who had made their monarchs 


tremble on the throne, in defence of their ancient 
privileges; they were dwindled into daſtardl 
ſlaves, who courted the yoke of oppreſſion — 
ſervilely licked the feet that trampled on their 
freedom. | 

We are now come to the diſcovery of the Pro- 
teſtant Flot, as it was called, though it is difficult 
to conceive the propricty of that term in a pro- 
teſtant country. It is commonly known by the 
name of the Rye-houſe Plot, from a houſe ſo call- 
ed, in the road to New-market, poſſeſſed by 
Richard Rumbald, one of the conſpirators, where 
it is pretended a defign was formed to aſſaſſinate 
the king and his brother. It is almoſt impoſſible 
for an hiſtorian who relates the events of theſe 
times, not to diſpleaſe ſome part of his readers 
and incur the cenſure of partiality, if he goes "ug 
bout to determine the truth or futility of the facts 
advanced by cither party. I ſhall therefore con- 
fine mylelf to the ſimple narrative of thoſe circum- 
ſtances that were acknowledged by both parties. 

The firſt perſon who dilcovered this conſpira- 
cy was Jolas Keeling, ſalter and citizen of Lon- 


don, who made and ſubſcribed his confeſſion on 
the twelfth day of June this year, before the earl 


of Dartmouth and Mr. ſecretary Jenkins; but re- 
flecting that the depoſition of a ſingle witneſs would 
not be ſufficient, he prevailed upon Good- 
enough, under-fſheriff of London, and one of the 
conſpirators, to admit his brother John Keeling 
to the next meeting of thoſe concerned in the plot. 
| This was done; and then Joſias Keeling taking 
his brother John with him to the ſecretary, they 
both gave their joint teſtimony upon oath, on the 
fourteenth of June. Upon the depoſitions of theſe 
two men, a proclamation was iſſued for apprehend- 
ing colonel Rumſey, Rumbald maſter of the Rye- 
houſe, Nelthorpe, Wade, Goodenough, Walcot, 
Thompſon, Burton, and Home. Rumley ſurren- 
dered himfelf; and upon his confeſſion, which 
was confirmed by Weſt and Sheppard, two others 
of the conſpiracy, there was another proclamation 
iſſued for apprehending the duke of Monmouth, 
the lord Grey, fir Thomas Armſtrong, and Robert 
— — Shortly after, the lord Howard of El- 
crick came in; and upon his information warrants 
for high-treaſon were iſſued out againſt the earl of 
| Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, and others, who were ac- 
cordingly apprehended. | 
The plot is ſaid to have conſiſted in the follow- 


corporations in the kingdom thought it would be 
in vain to ſtruggle with the court; and moſt of 
them tamely reſigned their charters into the hands 
of the king; nor could they obtain the reſtoration 


| 


ing particulars: To attack the king's guards, and 
ſeize the perſons of the king and his brother; and 
if that attempt ſhould miſcarry, to aſſaſſinate the 
king and the duke in a hollow way near the Rye- 


— 


* Rapin. Smollett, Hume. 

+ They were as follow : ** That no mayor, or other offi- 
cer of the commonalty, ſhould exerciſe his office, until his 
election ſhould be confirmed under the king's fign manual : 
that in caſe his majeſty ſhould diſapprove of their choice of a 
mayor and ſheriffs, they ſhould proceed to a new election; and 

rovided the ſecond election ſhould be diſagreeable to the king, 
they ſhould appoint perſons of his own nomination : that the 


mayor and court of aldermen ſh-,uld be impowered to diveſt 
any alderman of his office by the king's permiſſion : that ſhould 
any alderman, after his election, be deemed incapable by the 


court of aldermen, the ward ſhould be — to chuſe an- 
other; and ſhould he prove unacceptable to the court, à third 
ſhould be elected by the court itſelf ; and that the juſtices of the 
peace in London ſhould act only by the king's commiſſion.“ 


| 
houſe 
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houſe, in their return from Newmarket, This 
done, the conſpirators were to have repaired in all 
haſte to London, to join their brethren in the city, 
aſſemble their forces, and break our into open re- 
bellion *®. The priſoners were not kept long in 
confinement: Walcot was firſt brought to his trial 
on the twelfth of July. The evidences againſt 
him were Rumſey, Welt, and one Bourne a brewer, 
who all concurred 1n depoſing that the priſoner had 
been at ſeveral meetings held the preceding year, 
on the buſineſs of the plot: that he was to have 
been an active perſon therein, being pitched upon 
to head thoſe who were to attack the king's guard, 
Walcot in his defence alleged, and offered to prove 
by undoubted teſtimony, that he was ill of the gout 
all the time the king was at Newmarket. The 
evidence againſt him was, however, greatly con- 
firmed, by a letter wrote by the priſoner himſelf, 
while under confinement, to ſecretary Jenkins; 
wherein he promiſed to reveal all that he knew in 
either of the three kingdoms, relating to a plot 
againſt his majeſty, if he might be ſecured of the 
royal pardon. In concluſion, he was found guilty 
of high-rreaſon by the jury. Home and Roule 
were likewiſe tried and condemned, and in a few 
days all three were executed at Tyburn, 
The next perſon who was brought to his trial 
was the lord Rullel, ſon to the earl of Bedford. 
The witneſſes produced againſt him were Rumſey, 
Sheppard, and the lord Howard of Eſcrick, a man 
who had been his intimate friend. Tho the evidence 
againſt this nobleman was, by every impartial per- 
ſon, held as ſlight and impertect, yet he too was 
brought in guilty. His caſe was by moſt people 
thought very hard; for he was condemned only 
for words ſpoken by others in his preſence, Lord 
Howard was the chief evidence, and he was obliged 
to ſave his own life. By his conduct in this affair, 
he rendered himſelf ſo odious to every one, that 
not a man of character or reputation of either par- 
ty would be afterwards ſeen in his company. The 
lord Ruſſel was a nobleman univerſally beloved, 
and many eminent perſons appeared for him, as, 
the duke of Somerlet, the earl of Angleſca, the 
lords Cavendiſh and Clifford, Dr. Tillotion, and 
Dr. Burnet ; but all to no purpoſe. ; 
But what was — — chiefly to have preju- 
diced the jury againſt lord Ruſſel was, an accident 
that happened during the trial: the earl of Eljex 
that very morning was found dead in the Tower, 
with his throat cut in a ſhocking manner. The 
news of this was immediately carried to the Old 
Bailey, and ſerved to impreſs the minds of the 
judges, the council, and the jury, with a belief of 
the reality of the plot, ſince the carl of E Gex, ra- 
ther than ſtand his trial, had choſen to lay violent 
hands on himſelf. The king's council and the 
lord chief-juſtice made a ſuitable uſe of this inci- 
dent in their charge to the jury; though it was 
afterwards induſtriouſly given out that the earl was 
murdered by other hands than his own, and even 
by order of the king and the duke, who had been 
in the Tower that very morning, where they had 
not been for many years before. This, however, 
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to uſe the words of a modern hiſtorian +, © is a 
circumſtance which might naturally be interpreted 
in their favour; for had they really been concerned 
in ſuch an atrocious crime, they would have hard- 
ly appeared upon the ſcene; a ſtep which could 
not tail to raiſe the ſuſpicion of the public:“ be- 
ſides, not to mention the atteſtation of Dr. Burnet, 
who had it from the earl's family, that he was not 
only ſubject to great fits of the ſpleen, but was a 
profeſſed advocate for ſuicide, it is our duty to take 
notice, that the counteſs of Eſſex, who had cauſed 
all imaginable enquiries to be made after the cauſe 
of this fatal end of her lord, did publicly declare 
herſelf ſatisfied that he had met with no foul play, 
and concurred in the verdict of the coroner, who 
declared the deceaſed felo de ſe. But to return: 

After the condemnation of the lord Ruſſel, a 
petition was preſented to the king by his lady, 
daughter of the good earl of Southampton, for a 
pardon, which it ſeems probable would have been 
granted, had not the priſoner inſiſted to the laſt, 
that reſiſtance was lawful; a doctrine which the 
court, or rather the duke of York, who conduct- 
ed all its determinations, held incompatible with 
the duty and loyalty of a ſubject. Moreover, the 
duke could never forgive Ruſſel for the zcal he 
had ſhewed in behalf of the Excluſion Bill: in 
fine, all intreaties to ſave him were ineffectual, and 
on the twenty-firſt of July, 1683, he was behead- 
ed in Lincoln's-Ian-Fields, whither he was attend- 
ed by Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. Burnet. He died 
with the greateſt compoſure and reſignation, deny- 
ing with his laſt breath his having been privy to 
any deſign againſt the king's perſon, or to alter 
the government: he profeſſed his entire belief in 
the popiſh plor, and his firm attachment to the 
proteſtant religion. 

For a concluſion to this tragedy, I muſt men- 
tion the trial, condemnation, and execution of co- 
lonel Algernon Sydney, brother to the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who was accuſed of being concerned in 
this plot to kill the king. This gentleman had 
been deeply engaged in ſupport of the republican 
ſchemes and form of government during the late 
troubles: he had even been nominated one of the 
late king's judges, but declined taking his ſeat on 
that infamous occaſion, He was, however, a ſworn 
foe to monarchy, on the reſtoration of which he 
withdrew into Holland; but deſirous of reviſiting 
his native country, he took the benefit of the act 
of indemnity, and in 1677 returned to England. 
He ſoon engaged in the country party, became a 
warm ſtickler for the Excluſion Bill; and, in a 
word, oppoled with all his intereſt and eloquence, 
every deſign and meaſure of the court. Such a 
conduct could not fail to render him highly obno- 
xious to thoſe in power, and it was reſolved to ſtretch 
the law to the utmoſt in order to effect his ruin. 
In the month of November he was brought to his 
trial : the only witnels who depoſed againſt him 
was lord Howard. In the courſe of his trial, he 
proved by the teſtimonies of the earls of Angleſea 
and Clare, Mr. Philip and ! 'r. Edward Howard, 
Dr. Burnet, and others, that the lord Howard had 


it i frer 
This conſpiracy, it ſeems, was firſt formed a little a 
Midſummer the — ſeſſion 1682, and every thing — 
in readineſs for the — aſſaſſination, in the heginning o 


ear, when the king and duke were, as uſual, 
wy nu — Nt Newmarket but a fire happening in that 


8 C 


to go to the races at 
115 


town on the twenty - ſecond of March, which burnt down tle 
palace, his majeſty was obliged to return to London a week 
ſooner than was expected, and thus the deſign was fruſtrated. 
Rapin, Salmon. : 

+ Smollett. 
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confeſſed, © That he could not get his pardon till 


he had done ſome other jobbs, and had gone thro' 
all the drudgery of ſwearing :” but no notice was 
taken of this; nay, although the law expreſly re- 
quires two. witneſſes, the king's council had re- 
courſe to a ſtrange expedient to ſupply this defect, 
and which, to the diſgrace of a court of judicature, 
was admitted as competent by Jefferies, lately 
made lord chief-juſtice of the King's Bench, who 
afterwards rendered himſelf ſo infamous in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign. His houſe having been ſearched, 
among his papers was found a manuſcript on the 
Original and Forms of Government, which appear- 
ed to be an anſwer to a book written by fir Ro- 
bert Filmer, to prove that, by the laws of God 
and nature, kings, and particularly thoſe of Eng- 
land, were inveſted with abſolute and unlimited 
power. Sidney in his manulcript Anſwer had aſ- 
' ſerted a doctrine the reverſe of this, and in terms 
that were equally extravagant ; but this Anſwer 
had never been publiſhed, nor even printed, and 
intended only for his private uſe or amuſement : 
neverthcleſs, the council inſiſted that this book 
was equivalent to a ſecond witneſs, inaſmuch as 
it was a proof of his principles and intentions. 
Finch declared it an overt act, obſerving, ſcribere 
eſt agere, that writing is acting. Jefferies deliver- 
ed it as law, and ſaid all the judges were of the 
ſame mind . In ſhort, the jury brought him in 
guilty, and he ſuffered on the ſcaffold the ſeventh 
of December, the king having changed his ſentence 
of hanging to decapitation. 

I ſhall not trouble my reader with the trials of 
the other accomplices in this plot, real or pretend- 
ed, as they furniſh nothing worthy his notice, after 
what has been already delivered. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that ſome of them were moſt heavily fined, 
and others committed into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who was thought 
to have been the principal inſtrument in ſeducing 
the duke of Monmouth from his duty, was exe 
cuted without trial, and his limbs diſperſed thro? 
the principal towns of the kingdom. Titus Oates 
was about this time accuſed of ſpeaking ſome diſ- 
reſpectful words of the duke, and condemned in 
a fine of one hundred thouſand pounds, and com- 
mitted to priſon till he could pay it. A like fine 
was impoſed upon one Dutton Colt, for a like 
offence; and fir Samuel Barnardiſton, who had in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the court, by having been 
foreman of that jury which rejected the bill againſt 
the earl of Shafteſbury, was amerced in ten thou- 
- ſand pounds, becauſe in ſome private letters which 
had been intercepted, he had taken the liberty of 
cenſuring the public meaſures. I mention theſe 
trials, though they have no connection with the 
Ryehouſe Plot, in order to ſhew the temper of 
both judges and juries at this period, and the little 
ſecurity men had 'for the enjoyment of their lives 
or fortunes. 50 
The duke of Monmouth, who had abſconded 
on the firſt diſcovery of the plot, now wrote two 
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letters to the king, full of the moſt humble and 
ſubmiſſive expreſſions. Monmouth was the be. 
loved ſon of Charles, who felt all his tenderneſs 
revive, accepted of the guilty youth's ſubmiſſion 
and allowed him to come to court; nay, the kin 
indulged him ſo far, as to promiſe he ſhould not 
be obliged ro give public evidence againſt an 
one : he was, however, required to ſign a — 
owning the plot in general, and tacitly juſtifying the 
evidence againſt thoſe who had ſuffered. This 
letter, which was actually 6gned by the duke, the 
reader will find in the note T. Monmouth in 4 
few days repented of the ſtep he had taken, and 
with great earneſtneſs entreated the king to re- 
turn him the paper. Charles was ſo highly incen- 
ſed at this behaviour, that he baniſhed Monmouth 
the court, who went over to Holland, where the 
king, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, corre- 
ſponded with him by letters, unknown to the duke 
of York, and privately made him remittances of 
money. 

Whilſt the trials for the Ryehouſe Plot were de- 
pending, the univerſity of Oxford preſented their 
famous Decree to his majeſty; a ſervile piece of 
court flattery, more ſuitable to an abſolute mo- 
narchy than a limited one, ſuch as is that of Eng- 
land; and the Oxonians, in the overflowings of 
their loyalty, ſeemed to have held for nought the 
natural rights and liberties of mankind. 

The diſcovery of the late plot had wrought 
greatly upon the people in favour of Charles; 
they ſtill had an affection for his perſon, and could 
not without horror reflect on any attempts levied 
at his life. The ſeverities lately practiſed were 
univerſally attributed to the duke of York, and 
that prince became daily more diſagreeable to the 
nation: his enemies ↄmitted no opportunity to 
blacken his character, and we ſhall find that the 
hatred he had brought upon himſelf by his unpo- 
pular conduct, was the principal cauſe of his be- 
ing ignominiouſly driven from the throne of his 
anceſtors, to which he had otherwiſe an indiſput- 
able right, His brother Charles, deſirous to in- 
creaſe his own popularity by every poſſible expe- 
dient, and knowing the fear of popery to be the 
predominant paſſion in the minds of his people, 
thought proper to beſtow his niece Anne, 
daughter to the duke of York, on prince George, 
brother to the king of Denmark, a proteſtant. 
The nuptials were celebrated on the twenty-eighth 
of July this year, about the height of the alba. 
nation plot: but though he gratified his ſubjects 
in this inſtance, no conſideration could induce him 
to ſummon a parliament, or truſt the nation with 
the election of new repreſentatives, who might, in 
their collective capacity, become formidable to his 
newly-afſumed deſpotic power. In this reſolution 
he was ſtrongly upheld by his brother York, who 
at the ſame time put him upon ſuch meaſures, and 
rendered it indeed unſafe to convene ſuch an aſſembly. 

Tangier, on the coaſt of Barbary, part of queen 


| Catherine's portion, was by the king's order de- 


®* Burnet, p. 572. 

+ *I have heard of ſome reports of me, as if I ſhould have 
leſſened the credit of the late plot, and endeavoured to weaken 
the evidence given againſt thoſe who have died by the hands of 
juſtice. Your majeſty and the duke know, how ingenuouſlly I 

ave owned the late conſpiracy ; and though I was not conſci- 
ous of any deſign againſt your majeſty's life, I = lament my 
having had fo great a ſhare in the other parts of that conſpira- 


Cy. I have therefore, fir, taken the liberty to put this into 
writing for my own vindication : I beſeech you to look forward, 
and endeavour to forget the faults you have forgiven me. I 
will take care, on my part, never to commit any more againſt 
you, or incur the danger of being miſled from my duty ; but 
make it the ſtudy of my life to deſerve the pardon which your 
majeſty hath granted to your dutiful 
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moliſhed this year, as in his preſent diſpoſition 
not to call a parliament, he could not ſupport the 
expence of keeping it. 

As the city of London had not formally ac- 
knowleged their acquieſcence in the decree iſſued 
againſt them, the king ordered the judgment on 
the Quo warranto to be recorded ; then he ſeized 
the government of the city into his own hands, 
and lent a commiſſion to fir William Pritchard, 
continuing him in the office of lord-mayor during 
his pleaſure. He likewiſe confirmed the two ſhe- 
riffs under the ſame reſtriction, bur diſmiſſed the 
recorder, and put another in his place. 

Little happened abroad this year worthy our 
attention, unleſs the memorable ſiege of Vien- 
na, the capital of the empire; before which 
Cara Muſtapha, the Turkiſh grand vizier, at the 
head of one hundred and thirty thouſand men, fat 
down about the middle of July; and having re- 
duced the place to the laſt extremity, was, on the 
twelfth of September, obliged to abandon his en- 
terprize, by John Sobieſki king of Poland, and 
the duke of Lorraine, general of the Imperialiſts. 
On this occaſion the Turks received the greateſt 
defeat from the Chriſtians that is mentioned in hiſ- 
tory, it being computed that no leſs than ſeventy 
thouſand of the Infidels were killed at the ſiege 
and in the battle. Several Engliſh volunteers ſig- 
nalized themſtlves in the defence of Vienna, and 
among them the lord Lanſdown, fon to the earl of 
Bath; in conſideration of whoſe merit the emperor 
created him a count of the Roman empire. 

In the beginning of the year 1684, the earl of 
Danby, who had remained ſeveral years a priſoner 
in the Tower, and had often, but in vain, mov- 
ed to be admitted to bail, was brought to the 
King's Bench bar, and indulged with that privi- 
lege, on entering into a recognizance himſelf in 
ten thouſand pounds, and two of his friends five 
thouſand pounds each, for his appearance in the 
houſe of lords the next ſeſſion of parliament. The 
four popiſh lords remaining in the Tower were 
alſo admitted to bail on the ſame day (February 
12): the lord Petre had died in that place about 
a month before. On his death-bed he had ſent a 
letter to the king, wherein he declared, by his 
hopes of ſalvation, that he was innocent of the 
plot with which he was charged. f 

The greateſt part of this year was taken up with 
proſecutions againſt diſaffected perſons, as they 
were called ; that is, every one who offered to ſpeak 
or write againſt the worſe than Turkiſh deſpotiſm 
now exerciſed by the court. Among others was Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, who had been the lord Ruſſel's 
chaplain, and was now fined in five hundred marks 
for writing a book, entitled, Julian the Apoſtate ; 
in which he expoſed and confuted the prevailing 
notions of paſſive obedience and non; reſiſtance. 
A great many other perſons were tried for ſpeak- 
ing ill of the king, the duke, and the government, 
who were fined in large ſums, and ſome of them 
pilloried. Sir George Jefferies, chief. juſtice of the 
King's Bench, ſignalized himſelf in a particular 
manner on theſe occaſions: equally devoid of ho- 
nour, humanity, and conſcience, he raiſed him- 
ſelf to that high poſt by the moſt ſervile complai- 
ſance to the will of the duke of York and his 
party. During his holding aſſizes in the north, 
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| he ſo terrified the people by his arbitrary and un- 


Juſt ſentences, that all the towns corporate, by 
way of conciliating the favour of the court, deli- 
vered up their charters, and threw themſelves en- 
tirely upon the mercy of the government. The 
king having thus obtained poſſeſſion of theſe inva- 
luable pledges of the people's liberties, thought 
proper to publiſh a declaration, thanking his ſub- 
jects in the moſt affectionate terms for having re- 
poled ſuch confidence in him their ſovereigh, aſ- 
luring them he would uſe it with moderation, and 
convince the moſt extravagant republicans, that as 
the crown was the origin of the people's rights, ſo 
it was the ſureſt ſupport of their liberties ®. 

In order however to engage the affections of a 
prince inveſted with ſuch power, the Hamburgh 
company chought proper to erect a marble ſtatue 
to him this year, in the midſt of the Royal Ex- 
change, where it ſtill remains, with an inſcription 
on the pedeſtal flattering him as if he had been 
the greateſt and beſt of all kings; but alas | how 
vain, how empty are thoſe titles which ſervile adu- 
lation beſtows contrary to the general ſentiments 
of a nation, and how little capable of impoſing up- 
on impartial poſterity ! 

In the midit of all theſe triumphs of ill-acquired 
power, Charles ſecretly languiſhed beneath the 
conſcious guilt of being the opprefſor of a free and 
generous people: he had been put upon meaſures, 
he had yielded to counſels that his own heart told 
him were not conſiſtent with his own honour, or 
the welfare of his people: by nature formed of a 
gentle diſpoſition, he had ſuffered arbitrary, and 
even cruel proceedings to receive the ſtamp of his 
royal authority : he ſaw, but he ſaw too late, that 
while he compelled his ſubje&s to ſubmit to his 
defires through fear, he had loft the firmeſt hold 
a monarch can have over the millions ſubjected to 
his dominion, the maſtery over their hearts; and, 
if we may believe thole moſt converſant about the 
court at that time, he began to form a deſign of 
altering his conduct, of throwing himſelf upon his 
people, and renewing the true conſtitutional in- 
tercourſe between a Britiſh king and a Britich par- 
lament. 

In the mean time, however, his miſtaken max- 
ims of domeſtic government had likewiſe influen- 
ced his conduct in regard to foreign affairs ; and 
while he was intent on rendering himſelf abſolute 
at home, he had ſuffered the French monarch al- 
moſt to enſlave the reſt of Europe. Lewis, not- 
withſtanding the peace of Nimeguen, continued ro 
give laws to halt the princes on the continent : he 
leized into his hands the antient and free town of 
Straſburg : on the pretence of a ſlight affront, he 
bombarded Genoa : the empire he inſulted in its 
head and principal members. Theſe arbitrary pro- 
ceedings at length rouſed the court of Spain, and 
ſhe declared war againſt this general oppreſſor, 
weak as ſhe was, relying on the powers of Eu- 
rope, who, according to the dictates of common 
reaſon and good policy, ſhould have flown to her 
aſſiſtance, The prince of Orange indeed, to his 
honour be it ſpoken, exerted his utmoſt endra- 
vours to defeat the deſigns of Lewis; but Charles 
diſcovered not the leaſt jealouſy of the growing 
power of France; he rather ſeemed inclined to aid 
her ambitious monarch in his ſchemes of univerſal 
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* Rapin. 


Smollett. ; 
empire, 
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empire. Europe ſaw and trembled at this ſupine- 


neſs in a prince, who by his ſituation had in his 
hands the balance of her liberties ; tho? at length 


the repeated repreſentations of the ſeveral ambal- 


ſadors of the reſpective courts concerned, opened 
the eyes of the long-deluded Charles : he beheld 
with amazement the deſtructive path he had ſo 
long been led in; he reſolved to retrace his ſteps, 
and by one bold act ſhake off the inglorious de- 
pendence in which he had hitherto been held : the 
headſtrong, imperious temper of the duke, who 
was continually engaging him in dangerous at- 
tempts, now began to fill Charles with fear and ap- 
prehenſion. He was one day overheard to ay, 


% Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels; 


you may if you pleaſe.” 

In ſhort, he began to grow melancholy, and re- 
' ſerved; he opened himſelf not with the uſual 
freedom to his brother; and he is faid to have 
formed a deſign, by the inſtigation of the ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, who ſaw that the preſent mode of 
government could not long ſubſiſt, to regain the 
good will and affection of his ſubjects, by convok- 
ing a free parliament, diſcarding all his unpopular 
miniſters, recalling Monmouth, and ſending the 
duke of Vork into Scotland: but the execution 
of theſe laudable deſigns, it really formed, were 
anticipated by the death of Charles, who was ſud- 
denly ſeized with an apoplectic fit, on Mon- 
day the ſecond of February, 1684, and his 
recovery looked upon as deſperate: and though 
upon bleeding he recovered his ſenſes again, yet it 
was only for a ſhort time; for four days after, Fe- 
bruary ſixth, he expired in the fifty- fifth year of 
his age, and the thirty- ſeventh of his reign, if we 
reckon from the death of his father king Charles J. 
but in the twenty-fifth only computing from his 
own reſtoration. His death was attended with ſuch 
circumſtances as gave ſtrong ſuſpicion of his hav- 
ing been poiſoned, and the papiſts bore the odium 
of having perpetrated ſo execrable a deed, in or- 
der to prevent the reformation the king propoled 
making in the government, which mult end in their 
ruin; whereas they had every thing to hope tor 
under the reign of his ſucceſſor, a blind bigot to 
their faith. There is, however, no certain proof 
of this, and the duke is acknowleged by all parties 
to have had no hand in it. 

Dr. Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, 
gives us the following account of the manner in 
which the king paſſed his laſt moments: He was 
conſtantly attended by biſhop Ken, who was more 
in his favour than any other prelate. This good 
man took all opportunities to fit and prepare the 
king for his approaching diſſolution ; and when 
the ducheſs of Portſmouth, the favourite miſtreſs, 
came into the room, prevailed on his majeſty 
to command her abſence, and to ſend for the 
queen and aſk her pardon for the violation of her 
bed, which was readily complied with; and the 
biſhop apprehending his majeſty to be ſincerely 
penitent, propoſed his receiving the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment. The duke of York being appriſed of this, 
and finding the king not likely to live many hours, 
was deſirous that the Roman catholics might have 
the honour of his dying in their communion : he 
therefore ſent for and introduced to his majeſty, 
then hardly ſenſible, Father Huddleſton, a Benc- 
dictine monk, who had a great hand in ſaving the 
king's life after the fight of Worceſter: then all 
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who were in the bed- chamber were ordered to with 
draw, except the earls of Bath and Feverſham and 
the door was double locked; then Huddleſton 
cauſed the king to go through ſome acts of contri. 
tion; and after ſuch a confeſſion as he could then 
make, he adminiſtered to him the three Popiſh ſa- 
craments of Penance, Extreme Unction, and the 
Euchariſt, the duke all the while aſſiſting with 
great fervency of devotion. The company was 
then re· admitted, and biſhop Ken preſſed the kin 
ſix or leven times to receive the ſacrament — 
ing to the rites of the church of England; but his 
— 5 declared he was very weak. Soon after he 
ied.“ a 

What we have ſaid of this prince in the begin- 
ning of his reign, and the relation of his conduct 
during the time he held the ſceptre, ſo ſtrongly 
mark his character, that there is hardly any necei- 
ſity to retouch the portrait. Former hiſtorians 
have indeed exhauſted themſelves on this ſubject; 
and as they have been influcnced by their connec- 
tions with, or attachment to, different factions 
have deſcribed Charles as the moſt odious, or the 
moſt amiable of princes. Some ſcruple not to 
compare him to the Roman emperor Tiberius for 
cruelty and deceit : others, while they allow him 
the common frailties incident to humanity, paint 
his good qualities in the moſt lively and agreeable 
colours. Mr. Hume, in his hiſtory of the Stuarts, 
ſeems to have ſummed up Charles's character in a 
more impartial and concile manner than any writer 
who has gone before him: I thall therefore give it 
the reader nearly in that author's own words : 

In the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not altogether free from faults, was, in the 
main, commendable. A generous lover, an ob- 
liging huſband, a friendly brother, an indulgent 
father, a good- natured maſter : had he been born 
in an inferior ſtation, he would probably have paſ- 
ſed through the world with the affection of ſome, 
and without incurring the hatred of any : bur, 
placed as he was in a high ſphere, for which he 
was altogether unqualified, he drew upon himſelt, 
by his indolent temper, the contempt not only of 
the neighbouring potentates, but even of his own 
ſubjects. Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, 
regardleſs of its glory, averle to its religion, jea- 
lous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſures, ſparing 
only of its blood, he expoled it, by his raſh and 
pernicious meaſures, to the danger of a furious ci- 
vil war, and even to the diſgrace of a foreign con- 

veſt,” s 

Charles II. was in his perſon tall and ſwarthy, 
and his countenance marked with ſtrong harſh li- 
neaments : his penetration was keen, his judgment 
clear, his underſtanding extenſive, his converſation 
lively and entertaining; ** his wit, to ule the expreſ- 
ſion of the marquis ot Halifax, could not be faid 
ſo much to be very refined or elevated, qualities 
apt to beget jealouſy and envy in company, as to 
be a plain, gaining, well bred, recommending kind 
of wit; and tho' perhaps he talked more than the 
ſtrict rules of politeneſs might permit, men were ſo 
pleaſed with the eaſy and affable deportment of 
the monarch, that they always went away content- 
ed, both with him and with themſelves.” 

It would be doing injuſtice to this king, did we 
omit to mention, that tew princes ever paſſed more 
acts of parliament for the benefit of the ſubject. 


Trade and manufacture flouriſhed more in this 


reign 


e fl 


reign than at any other gra of the Engliſh mo- 
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narchy. The arts and ſciences were cultivated 
with good ſuccels, though not greatly encouraged 
by the ſovercign, who, tg) he had himſelf made 
ſome proficiency in mechanics and chemiſtry, and 
was no bad judge of genius; yet was ſo beſet 
by miſtreſſes and craving: courtiers, that he had nei- 
ther money nor attention for literary merit. In 
the fieſt year of this reign, a few philoſophers; who 
had eſtabliſned conferences for the mutual commu- 
nication of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geome- 


try, procured a patent; and having enlarged their | 


number, were denominated the Royal Society, 
This inſtitution began to ſoften the manners by 
improving the underſtandings of men: the princi- 
pal members who firſt compoſed this ſociety, were 
lord Brouncker, ſir Robert Murray, Dr. Wilkins 
biſhop of Cheſter, Mr. Robert: Boyle, who had 
made a great progreſs in. natural philoſophy, and 
Dr. Ward, afterwards biſhop of Exeter, a profeſſed 
mathematician. | 

Jo this period the learned world was indebted 
for the illuſtrious Newton, who inveſtigated the 
firſt principles of the general ſyſtem of che uni- 
verie, which till then had remained hidden. All 
that the enquiries of paſt ages had effected in na- 
tural philoſophy, was nothing in compariſon with 
the ſingle dilcovery of the nature of light. In a 
word, the works of this great man will reflect 
eternal honour on the nation that gave him birth. 
Stillingfleet, Tillotſon; Tenniſon, Patrick, and 
Lloyd, were ſhining lights in divinity : the prac- 
tice of medicine was greatly improved by the ju- 
dicious Sydenham : the belles- lettres were making 
daily advances. towards perfection: Dryden held 
the chief rank in poetry, though his, writings are 
juſtly cenſurable, as well for their incorrectneſs, as 
for the vein of licentiouſneſs which runs through 
the greateſt part of. them; the depravity of the 
public taſte, and the preſſing neceſſities of the 
writer, may however be pleaded in excuſe for theſe 
faults. His Ode on St. Cecilia's day ſtands unri- 


valled in.the Engliſh language. Wycherley, asa | 


comic writer, and Otway 1n his tragedies, had both 
great merit : the latter, however, received ſo little 
encouragement, that he died almoſt deſtitute of 
the common neceſſaries of life. The love of lite- 
rature in this age inſpired the breaſts even of the 
bigheft perſonages : the court itſelf became emu- 
lous of the bays. The duke. of Buckingham's Re- 
hearſal till ſhines diſtinguiſhed in the rank of co- 
mic ſatire: the earl of. Rocheſter, vicious as his 
fentiments were, poſſeſſed ſuch a ſtrange power of 
plealing, that while we condemn his morals, we 
eannot but be enchanted with the muſic of his 
numbers. The earls of Dorſet; Roſcommon, and 
Mulgrave, wrote with eaſe and ſpirit, and with 
that pleaſing negligence which is. ſo peculiar to 
the gentleman writer. The marquis of Halifax is 
detervedly diſtinguiſhed for his refined genius; and 
had he not been a.principal perſonage in the ſtate, 
he would have claimed the firſt rank in literature : 
but buſineſs ſpoiled the writer. Of all the authors 
of this age, fir William Temple is the moſt enter- 
raining and inſtructive * In fine, to cloſe the 
character of this reign, we tnay ſay, that the ge- 
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nius of the nation acquired immortal reputation 
under Charles II. though the adminiſtration did 
6 | | 
| The nuptial bed of this prince was not bleſſed 


with any iſſue; but he left a numerous progeny 
the fruits of his illicit love. 


By Mrs. Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard 


Walters, eſq. James duke of Monmouth, born in 
1646, married ro Anne Scot, daughter and heireſs 
of Francis earl of Buccleugh in Scotland, and exe- 
cuted on Tower-hill, 1685. 

By Mrs. blizabeth Killegrew, viſcounteſs Shan- 


non, daughter of fir William Killegrew, Charlot- 


Jemima-Henrietta-Maria Fitzroy, married firſt t6 
James Howard, and afterwards to the earl of Yar- 
mouth. _ . E 
By Mrs. Catherine Peg, daughter of Thomas 
Peg, eſq. Charles Fitz Charles, earl of Plymouth, 
commonly called Don Carlos, born in 1658, mar- 
ried to lady Bridget Oſborne, daughter of the duke 
or Leeds, and killed at Tangiers in 1680. 

By Mrs. Barbara Villiers, heireſs of William viſ- 
count Grandiſon in Ireland, and wife of Roger earl 
of Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, counteſs of 
Squthampton, and ducheſs of Cleveland, three 
ſons, and as many daughters, viz. Charles Fitz- 
roy, created duke of Southampton, and after his 
mother's death, duke of Cleveland; Henry Fitz- 
roy, duke of Grafton; and George Fitzroy, duke 
of Northumberland; Anne Fitzroy, married to 
the earl of Suſſex ; Charlotte Fitzroy, married to 
the earl of Litchfield ;- and Barbara, who became 
a nun at Pontoiſe in France. | 

By Louiſe de Querouaille, ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, Charles Lennox, duke of Richmond. 

By Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn (commonly called Nell 
Gwynn) an actreſs, Charles Beauclerk, duke of 
St. Albans: And, FEES ED 

By Mrs. Mary Davis, a lady of the ſame profeſ- 
ſion, Mary Tudor, married to the earl of Derwent- 
water, 

REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 

The moſt remarkable things which happened in 
this reign, beſides the terrible fire of London in 
1 666, already mentioned, were, | 

The plague in the year 1665, of which ſeven- 
ty thouland died in London, belides thirty thou- 
land that died of other diſtempers. This is the 
laſt plague that ever we had in England. . 

Several comets appeared in this reign; the moſt 
remarkable whereof was ſeen at Falmouth on the 
twenty- ſecond of November, and for ſeyen days 
ſucceſſively, two hours every morning before ſun- 
riſe, and about as long after ſun-ſer, having a fiery 
tail, extended to a very great length, and was ſeen 

the next month in ſeveral other parts of England 
| and Ireland. | | 

In the year 1687 was one of the longeſt and 

hardeſt froſts that till then had oy in 

England, It began about the middle of Decem- 

ber, and continued till the fifth of February : a 
fair was kept on the Thames, and oxen roaſted on 

the ice : the coaches drove from the Temple to 

Weſtminſter-hall on the river as frequently as in 


the ſtreets. 
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we muſt not paſs over unnoticed the witty doggreliſt Butler, 
who by his poem of Hudibras contributed more than any other 


from this work was prodigious; yet the king allowed the au- 
thor, who was a man of probity and virtue, to live in obſcuri- 


perſan to expoſe the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the old | ty, and die in want. 


republicans, The advantage which the royal cauſe received 
115 
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JAMES II. the fourth King of Ex LAND of the Name of 8 TARA. 
A. D. 1685. | 


—— 
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TOTWITHSTAN DIN the vigorous at- 0 But the thinking part of the nation, and thoſe 
tempts made by the two laſt parliaments of | who were the beſt acquainted with the character 
the preceding reign to exclude this prince from the | of the king, were not to be impoſed on by his ſpe- 
fucceſſion, on account of his religion, his brother | cious afturances : indeed it was a kind of infatua- 
Charles hid no ſooner paid the debt of nature than | tion to ſuppoſe that he really entertained the ſen- 
he was proclaimed king, without the leaſt appear- | timents he profeſſed. They had known him, while 
ance of oppoſſtion on a part of his ſubjects; not | duke of York, to be a bigot to popery, and a zea- 
hut that they had apprehenſions, and thoſe of the | lous oppoſer of the proteſtant religion : they had 
moſt alarming Kind: but James, who could not | been witneſfes to the frequent inſtances he gave 
but judge this to be the caſe; took a very pru- | of a mercileſs and cruel diſpoſition, and of a total 
dent ſtep at his firſt accefſion,..to quiet the minds, | diſregard to the liberties of the people, and the 
and gain the confidence and affection of his people; | eſtabliſhed form of government: they knew him 
and indeed, had he made good his profeſſions, the | to haye been the principal adviſer and promoter of 
nation would have. had no cauſe of uneaſineſs. Im- | all the unpopular and arbitrary meaſures which his 
mediately upon the deceaſe of his brother, he aſ- | brother purſued in the latter part of his reign, and 
ſembled the privy-council, when, after lamenting | that he himſelf was the ſworn friend of Lewis XIV. 
the loſs himſelf and the public had ſuſtained by | whoſe ambition all Europe dreaded, and, like that 
this melancholy event, he declated to them in a | monarch, a profeſſed enemy to all heretics ; and was 
ſpeech, that he was determined to do his utmoſt | it likely that he ſhould cheriſh ſuch ſentiments leſs 
to preſerve the government both in church and | when he came to be king? James was ſenſihle, 
ſkate, as it was then eſtabliſhed by law; and that | penetrating, and enterpriſing ; but then he was 
however he had been repreſented as a man of ar- headſtrong, violent, and arbitrary, and his judg- 
bitrary priociples, it was his firm reſolution to ſup- ment was not clear. How could it be expected 
port his ſubjects in the uninterrupted enjoyment | that a king with this ſtrange mixture of good and 
of all their religious and civil privileges; and that | bad: qualines, could ever render his people happy? 
as he would never invade any man's property, ſo James did not long keep his ſubjects in ſuſ- 
he would never depart from the juſt rights and. | pence concerning his real ſentiments and inten- 
prerogatives of his crown. He likewife intimated | tions. The firſt Sunday after his acceſſion he went 
an intention of preſerving the balance of power in publicly to maſs: this, however, was looked up- 
Europe, and freeing the nation from that ſtate-of on as nothing ftrange, conſidering how many years 
dependence, or rather vaſlalage, in which it had he had openly profeſſed the popiſh religion: but 
hitherto been held by its ambitious neighbours. | the people were more alarmed when, ſome time 
James had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, while in France, | after, he iflued a proclamation for continuing the 
in a military capacity; and the commendation giv - cuſtoms and duties granted to the late king. This 
en his valour by the prince of Conde and mare- | was a direct violationof the conſtitution, by which no 
ſchal Furenne, thoſe two great maſters of the art | impoſts can be levied upon the ſubject but by act of 
of war, had eſtabliſhed his character as a ſoldier : | parliament,-and a plain indication what regard he 
the Engliſn had ſeen repeated proofs of his abilities | had tothe liberties of the nation: but what every body 
and courage as a ſea commander, and few perſons | the moſt wondered at, and which indeed is an ac- 
in Europe were thought to excel him in the know- | tion there is no poſſibility of accounting for, but 
lege of maritime affairs: the people therefore en- from his blind zeal for his religon, is his expoſing, 
rertained the moſt plealing hopes from this decla- without any neceſſity, the inſincerity of his brother 
ration of their new ſovereign; and his friends the | in his repeated aſſurances of his attachment to the 
Tories were got wanting in ſetting forth the ex- | proteſtant religion, by ordering Huddleſton to pub- 
treme probity and good faith of James, who, they | liſh an account of Charles's dying in the Roman 
ſaid, never was known to fallify his word as a pri- catholic faith, and his producing two papers which 
vate man, and much leſs could be ſuſpetted ſo to | had been found in that king's cloſet, written in his 
do now that he was inveſted with the — digni- own hand, in defence of popery. | 
ty of king. The populace ealily believed all they | James, however, in diſpoſing of public employ- 
heard, becauſe it was all they wiſhed. His fpeech | ments, and ſettling the officers of his houſhold, 
was printed, and read with great applauſe. Ad- did not yet think fit to ſhew much partiality to 
dreſſes were poured in from all quarters, filled with | thofe of his own communion. All thoſe who poſ- 
the. warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty and affection. ſeſſed poſts under the late king were continued in 
James himſelf was the dupe of his own artifice : | their. reſpective offices by proclamation * : this was 
he thought the voice of a part of his ſubjects the | a politic ſtep in the new monarch. 
ſentiments of the whole kingdom. 


— — — — — — - — __ —__ — — term 
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The duke of O- mond was continued lord · ſteward of the | the earl of Clarendon, his other brother-in-law, was made 
houhold; the earl of Arlington, lord-chamberlain; the lord |'lord privy-ſeal'; the marquis of Halifax, lord- preſident of the 
viſcount Newport, treaſurer ;: the lord Maynard, — J priry- council; the duke of Beaufort, lord - preſident of Wales; 
and Henry Saville, efq. vice chamberlain of the houſhold. Soon | the lord Godolphin, chancellor to the queen; and Henry 
after, Lawrence Hyde, preſident of the council, and the =. he Bulkeley, eſq. was made maſter of the king's bouſhold. 
brother-in-law, was conſtituted lord high-treaſurer of England; The 
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The late king having been interred privately, 
and at a very little expence (a poor return for the 
rendernefs he had ſhewn to his brother all his life- 
time) James and his queen were crowned by arch- 
biſhop Sancroft on St. George's day (April 23) 
1685. The king would not receive the ſacrament, 
bur all the reſt of the ceremony was performed ac- 
cording to the form of the church of England. His 
prieſts, doubtleſs, diſperiſed with his compliance 
in this reſpect, as well as with the coronation oath. 

King James now thought fit to ſhew his relent- 
ment againſt the witneſſes for the popiſn plot. The 
famous Titus Oates was, on the eighth and ninth 
days of May, tried before the lord chief-juſtice 
Jefferies on two indiftments for perjury : the one 
for ſwearing that he himſelf, and ſeveral other je- 
ſuits, were ac a treaſonable conſultation in London, 
on the twenty-fourth of April, 1678; whereas it was 
clearly proved by a multitude of witneſſes, both 
proteſtants and papiſts, that he was at that time 
at St. Omer's in Flanders. He was therefore found 
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guilty ; as he likewiſe was of the ſecond indict- 


ment, for ſwearing that William Ireland the jeſuit, 
executed in the late reign, was in London on a 
certain day, when he was, upon the fulleſt evi- 
dence, proved to have been one hundred miles 
diſtant from London: Whereupon Oates was ſen- 
renced to pay one thouland marks upon each in- 
dictment, to be ſtripped of his canonical habit, to 
| ſtand twice in the pillory, and five times a year 
afterwards as long as he lived; to be impriſoned 
for life, and to be whipped, firſt from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and the next day but one from Newgate 
to Tyburn, which was executed with great ſeveri- 
ty, fo that he ſwooned away ſeveral times; and it 
was aſtoniſhing that he eſcaped with his life. 
Dangerfield, another of the plot diſcoverers, was 
tried ſoon after, for having formerly written a ſe- 
ditious libel, reflecting on the late king and the 
government; of which being convicted, he was 
ſentenced to ſtand twice in the pillory, to be whip- 
ped from Aldgate to Newgate one day, and from 
Newgate to Tyburn another, and to pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds. As he was returning in a 
coach from his ſecond whipping, he was inſulted 
by one Francis, a barriſter of Gray's- Inn; to whom 
the other making a warm reply, and ſpitting in his 
face, Francis in a rage puſhed his cane in his face, 
which unfortunately tunning into his eye, Danger- 
field died in great torment a few hours afterwards. 
Francis was immediately apprehended ; and the 
court very prudently; as well as juſtly, rejected all 


application for his pardon, and he was deſervedly | 


hanged. 
£2 The ſame day Dangerſield was tried (May 30) 
Richard Baxter, the famous preſbyterian preacher, 
who had bore a great ſhare 1n ſpiriting up the peo- 
ple againſt the government in the reign of Charles I. 
was brought to his trial in the King's-Bench for 
a work of his, intitled, A Paraphraſe on the New 
Teſtament z in which were ſeveral paſſages groſly 
teflecting upon epiſcopal government in general, 
and on the biſhops of the church of England in 
particular. He was fined five hundred marks, and 


obliged to find ſureties for his good behaviour for 
ſeven years. Fen | 

As to the proceedings on theſe trials, the cre- 
dit of the evidence produced, and the validity of 
the defence made by the priſoners, I would adviſe 
my reader to have recourſe to the State Trials, and 


3 


II. 


not to truſt to the partial repreſentations on either 
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fide. [I ſhall only obſerve, that it appears ſome- 
what extraordinary that the chief. juitice Jefferies 
ſhould have behaved with ſo great paſſion and par- 
tiality as he is on all hands allowed to have done 
on theſe occaſions. In regard to Oates's affair in 
particular, it is very certain that Jefferies had 
been one of the moſt ſtrenuous of the late king's 
council, in ſupporting that man's evidence in the 
popiſh plot, againſt the very witneſs on whole de- 
polition he was now condemned. It may naturally 
be ſuppoſed that king James was not. diſpleaſed 
with an opportunity of puniſhing thoſe who had 
endeavoured to bring ſuch a load of infimy on the 
religion he profeſſed, and even on his own charac- 
ter: but then, on the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that Oates was a man of a moſt infamous cha- 
' rafter, and had undoubtedly been the inſtrument 
of taking away ſome innocent lives, by unpardon- 
able prevarications, or rather falſifications, in regard 
to times and places. | 
The parliament of Scotland met on the day 95 
the coronation, being aſſembled by the duke o 
Queenſberry, who repreſented the king's perſon as 
lord high-commiſſioner. His grace made known 
to them his majeſty's gracious declarativn in coun- 
cil, and afſured them that they were equally in- 
cluded therein with their brethren of England: at 
the ſame time he cauſed a letter to be read from 
James to the Scottiſh parliament; in which he in- 
veighed againſt the fanatics, or rigid preſbyterians, 
whom he called horrid murderers and aſſaſſins, and 
deſired the ſtates would take proper meaſures to 
ſecure the kingdom againſt their intrigues. The 
parliament on this occaſion ſhewed the moſt abje& 
ſubmiſſion to the royal will in every act of its ſeſſion : 
a fawning and humble addreſs was ſent to the king 
on his acceſſion : they confirmed the act of the 
| preceding reign for maintaining the eſtabliſhed re- 
igion: they annexed the exciſe to the crown: they 
enacted a ſtatute, making it high-treaſon to give, 
take, or defend the national, or, as it was called, 
the ſolemn league and covenant ; and another a- 
gainſt houſe and field conventicles; ordering, that 
uch who ſhould hereafter preach at ſuch conven- 
ticles, or be preſent at field conventicles, ſhould 
be puniſhed with death: and in a vote which 
they called an offer of duty, they profeſſed their 
abhorrence of all principles and poſitions that 
any wiſe tended to derogate © from the king's ſa- 
cred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute authority and 
power.“ 6 
In England the parliament, the only one in this 
reign, met on May*19. The court had employ- 
ed every art to influence the elections, and had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far, that the new houſe of commons 
conſiſted almoſt entirely of Tories: the king there- 
fore had no teaſon to fear an oppolition to any 
meaſures he might think proper to purſue, pro- 
vided he kept within the bounds of common pru- 
dence. His ſpeech oh meeting them, howeyer, 
was rather in the ſtile of a prince who knew how 
to make himſelf feared; than one who wiſhed to 
unite himſelf to his people by the moſt ſecure of 
all ties, thoſe of mutual affection and confidence. 


He did indeed renew in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
the promiſes he had made before the privy-couh- 
cil; but at the ſame time he told them, that he 
expected they ſhould ſettle his revenue, and that 


during his life; as in the time of his brother ; and 
1 
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concluded wich theſe remarkable werds: „* Some 
men,” ſaid he, „may object, that, by feeding 
me from time to time with ſuch ſupplies as they 
deem ſufficient, they will better ſccure frequent 
meetings of parliament : but as this 1s the firſt 
time I tpeak to you from the throne, I muſt plain- 
ly tell you, that ſuch a method would be very im- 
proper to employ with me, and the beſt way to en- 
gage me to meet you often, is always to ule me 
well.“ 

The drift of this ſpeech was clearly comprehend- 

ed, and it occahoned many learned debates on both 
fides the queſtion; but the court party prevailing, 
the houſe granted him all that he deſtred, which 
enabled him afterwards to govern without a par- 
liament. As a farther inſtance of their regard for 
the king, the houſe of peers, upon the petition 
of the lords who had been bailed out of the Tower, 
thought fit to diſcharge their bail, and to diſmiſs 
them. A bill alſo paſſed that houſe for revoking 
the attainder of the lord viſcount Stafford; bur it 
was dropped in the lower houte, after it had re- 
ceived a ſecond reading. We muſt not omit to 
mention, that the two houſes joined in an addreſs of 
thanks to the king for his ſpeech, and promiſed 
to ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes. 
This obliging difpoſition in the Engliſh parliament, 
and the ſervile compliance of that of Scotland, 
gave James the higheſt fatisfaction, who flat 
tered himſelf with the hopes of a peaceful and 
happy reign. . 
The calm, however, did not laſt long: the earl 
of Argyle, who had been obliged to fly from Scot- 
land in the late reign, on being accuſed of having 
been concerned with the duke of Monmouth in a 
ſcheme for railing a rebellion in that Kingdom, 
thought the time was now come when he might 
ſuccelsfully ſtir up his countrymen againſt James, 
whom he looked upon as the author of his diſgrace 
and misfortunes. He imparted his deſign to Mon- 
mouth, who was, like himſelf, an exile in Hol- 
land; and this giddy young man gave readily into 
the project. They hired a few ſhips of the Dutch, 
and got together about two or three hundred of 
the Engliſh exites in Flanders, men of deſperate 
fortunes, and who had no view of retrieving their 
affairs but by a change of government at home : 
this was all the reſource tke duke and earl had to 
depend upon, except their hopes of being joined 
by a conſiderable number of the Whig party, in 
caſe they could effect a ſucceſsful landing in Eng- 
land or Scotland. 

Having concerted their meaſures, the two chiefs 
of the malcontents ſeparated, in order to follow 
each his plan of operations. The earl of Argyle, 
with a {mail company, but arms for five thouſand 
men, failed from Holland the beginning of May, 
and made a deſcent upon Scotland. He toon found 
himſelf deceived in his notion of bring joined by a 
- conſiderable number of his friends; they came not 

in as he expected: he made a ſhift indeed to get 
together about two thouſand men, chieffy of his 
own clan, in the Highlands : but the government 
having received advice of his intended enterprize, 
were prepared for his reception. A conſiderable 
body of troops were ſent againſt him ſoon after his 
landing; upon which he, by the help of his ſhip- 
ping, traniported his men from place to place, till 
two or three of the king's ſhips of war arrived in 
thoſe parts, and then he was compelled to quit 
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had been raſhly undertaken. 
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the ſea-coaſts, and march into the country, where 
he was hotly purſued by the royal army; and after 
flying for ſome time before them, his followers a. 
bandoned him, and he himſelf running into a wa- 
ter up to the neck to eſcape his purſuers, was 
taken by a countryman, who ran in after him and 
knocked him down, Being thus ſeized, he was 
ſent under a ſtrong guard to Edinburgh, where 
his head was cut off, and ſet upon the Tolbooth. 
Rumbold, theold maſter of the Rye-houſe, who had 
fled for that plot, and ſome others who had now 
come over again with the earl, were alſo taken and 
executed : the earl's father had ſuffered the like 
fate on the ſame occaſion. Ir is ſurprizing that 
his tragical end had not proved a warning to his 
ſon, not to engage in ſuch perilous enterprizes, 
where the ſuccelisful are at beſt but deemed fortu- 
nate traitors. = 

Monmouth was no leſs unſucceſsful in his at- 
tempt : that nobleman ſailed out of the Texel on 
the twenty-fourth of May; and after having been 
detained nineteen days at ſea by contrary winds, 
landed at Lyme in Dorſetſhire, on the eleventh of 
June, with about eighty followers, but with arms 
tor a much greater number. Some of his officers 
diſperſed themſelves about the country, in order 
to engage the gentry and the common people to 
take up arms and join them; in which they ſo far 
ſucceeded, that the duke's little party was increaſ- 
ed to two thouſand men, moſtly from the adjacent 
counties. On his firſt landing he had publiſhed a 
kind of manifeſto or declaration, in which he ſet 
forth the cauſe of his ceming over, which he ſaid 
was for the recovery of his natural right (aſſerting 
the validity of the late king's marriage with his 
mother) and to free the nation from the tyranny 
of the duke of York, whom he accuſed as the 
author of the dreadful conflagration that had re- 
duced the greateſt part of the capital to aſhes; of 
the late popiſh plot for taking away the life of the 
king, and for the ſubverſion of the proteſtant re- 
ligion ; of the murder of the earl of Eſſex in the 
Tower; and of having poiſoned the king his bro- 
ther. Laſtly, he repreſented that his very religion 
incapacitated him from ſwaying the ſceptre of this 
kingdom, which muſt never hope for caſe or ſafe- 
ty while a papiſt and a tyrant fat on the throne. 

This declaration, which upon the whole was 
fuller of invective than ſound reaſoning, produced 
very little effect in the duke's favour : few perſons 
of any diſtinction joined his ſtandard ; his army 
conlifted chiefly of a rude undiſciplined rabble : in 
ſhort, the whole affair was as ill conducted as it 
About a weck after 
his landing at Lyme, he marched to Taunton, 
where he took upon him the title of king, and was 
proclaimed in that town, on the twenticth, by the 
name of James II. By this time his army, ſuch as it 
was, amounted to about five thouſand men: but the 
duke, inſtead of marching directly to Briſtol, the 
taking of which would have given great credit to 
his cauſe, and been of effectual ſervice, by furniſh- 
ing his army with refreſhments, waſted his time 
in the 11diculous pageantry of his proclamation at 
Taunton ; and this gave the king time to aſſemble 
an army, which was now in full march againſt him, 
under the command of the duke of Albemarle. 

Monmouth began now to be ſenſible of the teme- 
rity of his project: he ſaw that nothing was left for 
him but to fight and conquer; he therefore reſolved 
do 
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to prevent the king's forces in their deſign to 
ſorprize him, and ſet forward to meet them, in 
hopes of taking them unprepared for an attack; 
but herein, as in all the reſt, he was dilappoint- 
ed. When he came in ſight of the royaliſts, he 
found them drawn up in excellent order, at Sedge- 
ley-moor, near Bridgewater. Early the next morn- 
ing (July 6) the fight began ; Monmouth's horſe 
fled at the firſt charge, which was thought to be 
owing to the inexperience, cowardice, or treachery 
of the lord Grey, who commanded them; and who 
being taken, readily obtained the king's pardon. 
The foot was not ſo eaſily routed : they maintain- 
ed their ground with great reſolution for ſome 
time; but being deſerted by the horſe, and ex- 
poſed to a molt dreadful fire from the artillery of 
the king's army, they at length gave way, when 
a moſt dreadful ſlaughter enſued amongſt them; 
three hundred were killed on the ſpot, one thou- 
ſand in the purſuit, and as many made priſoners, 
The unfortunate duke of Monmouth, after hav- 
ing endeavoured in vain to retrieve the fortune of 
the day by the moſt noble efforts of perſonal cou- 
rage, and ſeeing all loſt, took to flight, He now 
ſaw his aſſumed ſovereignty vaniſhed in air, and 
all his mighty proſpects appeared like a dream that 
paſſes away, and is no longer remembered. He 
fled as far as his horſe would carry him, being at- 
tended only by a German ſervant, who had come 
over with him from Holland, when his beaſt drop- 
ped under him with —_— He was obliged to 
purſue his forlorn way a-foot till he came to a poor 
cottage, where having changed cloaths with the 
peaſant who occupied it, he continued his flight, 
till, unable longer to walk, he laid himſelf down 
in a'ditch thick-covered with fern. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, a party of the king's forces paſſing 
by the cottage the next day, knew the duke's 
cloaths upon the countryman's back, who being 
ſeized, told them which road the duke had taken 
and after ſtrict ſearch, he was the next morning 
found in his hiding-place, with his pocket full of 
green peaſe ; the only food he could find to keep 
off the attacks of hunger. He was immediately 
conducted to London, and lodged in the Tower. 
Monmouth, brave as he was in arms, was not 
roof againſt this cruel reverſe of fortune. On 
bis arrival in London, he wrote to the king 
in the moſt abje& terms, humbly imploring 
his pardon, and proteſting by the moſt ſolemn al- 
ſeverations, that if his majeſty would graciouſly 
pleaſe to overlook his former errors, he would en- 
deavour by his future conduct to render himſelf 
worthy of ſo great a favour. All theſe ſubmil- 
ſions availed him nought ; James was inexorable : 
the duke ſued for an interview; James granted it; 
but it was only with a view to make his own ad- 
vantages of it. He thought his wretched priſoner 
might be induced, through fear of death and 
hope of pardon, to impeach ſome of his principal 
accomplices; but no ſuch infamy dwelt in the 
heart of Monmouth : culpable and miſtaken as he 
was, he refuſed to purchaſe life at the expence 
of honour. He reſigned himſelf to his fate; and 
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James, forgetful of the blood from whence he 
iprung, and regardleſs of his brother's dying re- 
commendation of this unhappy youth ro his favour, 
ordered him for immediate execution. The duke's - 
conduct in his laſt moments proved that his ab- 
ject behaviour, on his firſt being apprehended, 
was the mere effect of human nature, oppreſſed 
by great calamity. He met his death in a man- 
ner that became his rank and character. On the 
fifteenth of July he was brought to his execution, 
which was attended with a ſhocking circumſtance: 
the executioner was ſeized with ſuch a trepidation 
Juſt as he was about to execute his office, that he 
ſtruck the unfortunate duke five ſtrokes with the 
ax before he could ſever the head from the body. 
Thus died James, duke of Monmouth, whoſe cha- 
racter in many reſpects was truly amiable : he was 
brave, gentle, generous, ſinc re; but too open to 
flattery, and too warmly addicted to pleaſure, the 
effects of his education in a court which was the 
emporium of debauchery. He was the darling of 
the people; the conſciouſneſs of which, and the 
allurement of ambition, had engaged him in en- 
terprizes for which he was of all men the leaſt 
qualified, and which in the end coſt him his life. 
This victory, gained in the very beginning of his 
reign, ſeemed to eſtabliſh the king's power and 
authority on the firmeſt baſis ; but by the cruel uſe 
he made of it, and the deſpair into which his ſub- 
jects were driven, it proved one of the principal 
cauſes of his ruin. Jefferics, the lord chief. juſtice, 
was, ſoon after the execution of Monmouth, tent 
into the Weſt, to try the unhappy perſons who had 
been any ways concerned in the late raſh and ill- 
concerted rebellion. Colonel Kirk, a ſoldier of 
fortune, who had long ferved at Tangiers, and, 
from his intercourſe with the Moors, had contract- 
ed an inhumanity totally unknown in European 
countries, attended him with a body of troops, to 
keep the people in awe. The bare recital of the 
barbarities committed by theſe two inhuman fiends 
in the ſhape of men, muſt fill every reader with 
horror, They hanged up numbers in the moſt in- 
ſulting manner, many without form of trial. Kirk 
cauſed thirty to be executed at once in fight of 
himſelf and officers at dinner. Obſerving them 
to quiver in the agonies of death, he ſaid that he 
would give them muſic to their dancing, and im- 
mediately ordered the drums to bear, and the 
trumpets to ſound. Ten of theſe unhappy wretches 
were turned off with a health to the king, ten with 
a health to the queen, and the other ten with a 
health to Jefferies. The lady Liſle, widow of one 
of the regicides, but herſelf a loyaliſt, and now 
deeply ſtricken in years, was beheaded for har- 
bouring a preſbyterian miniſter of Monmouth's 
party, though not one of the perſons mentioned 
in the proclamation. The jury thrice refuſed to 
find a verdict againſt her; they were as often ſent 
back with menaces and reproaches by the brutal 
Jefferies, and werg at laſt compelled to bring her 
in guilty. Many other inſtances are given ot the 
brutiſh cruelty of this judge and his military aſ- 
ſiſtant . In ſhort; ſome hundreds were — 
an 


* One execution was attended with ſuch circumſtances of 
treachery, as well as barbarity, as to merit a more particular 
relation. A young maid implored the pardon of her father ||, 


which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could poſlibly 
beſtow. The tyrant was fired with luſt, not ſoftened into love 
or clemency, He agreed to grant her requeſt, provided that 


and threw herſelf at Kirk's feet, armed with all the charms | ſhe, on her part, would condeſcend to gratify him. 


| Some ſay ſhe was a young married woman, and that it was for the life of her kuſband that flie ſusd, | 
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and the Weſt became like aſhambles, by their quar- 
ters being fixed up in the roads and public places. 


The infernal monſter Kirk triumphed in his bar- 
barous ingenuity; he cauſed the whole country to 


be ravaged by his ſoldiets, whom he allowed to 


live on free quarters; and Kirk's Lambs, as he, by 
way of pleafantry, affected to have them called, 
is an appellation remembered with horror to this 
day in the weſtern counties. Jefferies boaſted on 
this occaſion, That he had hanged more than 
all the judges ſince William the Conqueror :** and 
ſo acceptable had he made himſelt to his maſter by 
this bloody work, that, at his return, he was created 
a baron, and rewarded with the office of lord high- 
chancellor, upon the death of the lord-kxeeper. 
Numberlels were the other inſtances of ſeverity 
exerciſed in London, and different parts of the 
kingdom, upon the proteſtant party, on pretence 
either of the Rye-houſe plot, or of their having fa- 
voured Monmouth's defign; in which revenge, 


and the ſcheme for eſtabliſhing popery in thelc | 


kingdoms, appear to have had an equal influence. 
This had been the favourite plan of James whilſt 
duke of York, but was never opealy attempted 
till now, when, being freed from Monmouth's re- 
bellion, he thought himſelf in a ſtate of perfect 
tranquility. He began in Ireland, where he diſ- 
ſolved the privy- council, and appointed a new one, 
the majority of them papiſts : the proteſtants of 
that kingdom were every where diſarmed, whilſt 
means were found of keeping on foot a ſtanding 
army of catholics. Colonel Richard Talbot, after- 
wards earl of Tyrconnel, by caſhiering ſuch offi- 
cers and ſoldiers as he thought proper, and putting 
others in their ſtead, ſoon modelled it to the pur- 
poſes it was intended for. 

The ſituation of James was at this time as pro- 
ſperous as any ſovereign could deſire. He ſaw a 
ſtanding army at his beck; he had a parliamenc 
which he knew was ready to prevent him in all his 
deſires : paſſive obedience and non-reliſtance were 
inculcated as articles in the Engliſh creed: fo- 
reign ſtates ſeemed to vie with each other in court- 
ing the favour of a monarch, who confeſfedly held 
the balance of Europe in his hands. 
vantages, however, inſtead of inſpiring James with 
a deſire to preſerve them by a prudent conduct, 
which would in no wile have impaired his power, 
only ſerved to intoxicate him ; he thought he had 
no longer any occaſion to diſguile his ſentiments, 
or ſuffer reſtraint in his actions; and he began to 
diſcover his arbitrary principles in a manner not to 
be miſtaken. The parliament meeting on the 
ninth of November, after a prorogation, he open- 
ed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech z in which, after con- 
gratulating them on the happy ſuppreſſion of the 
late rebellion, he took notice, that the great head 
the rebels had got to before they were quelled, 
had been entirely owing to the want of a regular 
force being at hand to oppoſe them at their farſt 
inſurrection: the houle, he ſaid, mult be ſenſible 
that the militia was very inſufficient for the defence 
of the kingdom on ſuch exigencies ; and therefore 
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plainly told them, that he was determined to ſu 
port thoſe regular forces which he had raiſed, and 
now 1ncreaſed to fifteen thouſand men, and de- 
manded a ſupply for their maintenance: at the 
ſame time, he deſired that the parliament would 
not take exceptions that he had admitted ſome 
catholic officers into his army, and that he had in 
their favour diſpenſed with the law commanding 
the teſt to be taken by every one who enjoyed any 
public office. They are moſt of them known to 
me, added he, and have ſerved me faithfully in 
the late commotions : and I will deal plainly with 
you, that, after having the benefit of their ſervice 
in ſuch a time of need and danger, I will neither 
— them to diſgrace, nor mylelf to the want of 
them.“ 

This parliament had, ever ſince its exiſtence, 
ſhewed the greateſt approbation of the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience and non-reliſtance, and given 
lignal proofs of its attachment to the king's per- 
lon, particularly in the caſe of the rebellion, when 
it granted ſubſidies exceeding even what he could 
have aſked. It had increaſed his annual revenue, 
and made it perpetual : was it probable then that 
a parliament ſo generous and complying, would 
have made any difficulty of ſetting aſide ſuch a 
trifling law as the Teſt Act? Thus James thought, 
but he found himſelf miſtaken. This pliant, this 
ſubmiſſive parliament ſtill remembered there was 
ſuch a thing as liberty entailed on the people of 
this happy land, and that they were ſworn con- 
ſervators of that ineſtimable treaſure, in behalf of 
| the people. They would have gone any decent 
lengths rather than come to a rupture with the king, 
or incur his diſpleaſure; but this open declaration 
on his part to govern without the laws, or rather 
to act in open defiance of them, opened their eyes 
and ſome who had been the warmeſt againſt the 
Excluſion Bill, began to be alarmed at the king's 
large ſtrides towards arbitrary power. In the houſe 
of lords, the motion for an addreſs of thanks to 
the king for his ſpeech met with great oppoſition; 
and though it paſſed by a ſmall majority, the houſe 
reſolved to take the ſpeech into further conſidera- 
tion: but it was otherwiſe in the houſe of com- 
mons; for when the lord Middleton, ſecretary of 
' ſtare, made a motion that they ſhould immediately 
return his majeſty thanks for his ſpeech from the 
throne, ſeveral of the members refuſed it; and a 
motion being made for an addreſs to the king 
| againſt employing popiſh officers in the army, con- 
trary to the known laws of the land, it was car- 
ried in the affirmative, and the addreſs was accord- 
ingly preſented, at which his majeſty was highly 
offended. In the mean time, the commons grant- 
ed a ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds : ne- 
vertheleis, the king ſent them a ſharp reprimand 
for the liberty they had taken with him in their 
addreſs, and peremptorily told chem, that he was 
fixed in his reſolution, both in regard to keeping 
up a ſtanding army, and employing catholic offi- 
— The commons, who appear to have been 
terrified into ſubmiſſion by this haughty meſſage, 


The ftruggle was hard and ſevere, to loſe her father, or to 
art with her honour. At laſt the force of filial affection over- 
came all ſelfiſh regards. The maid ſubmitted to the condi- 
tions: but atter ſhe had paſſed the night with him, the in- 
human ruffian, next morning, ſhewed her from the window 
her father, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her 
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| was inſtantly ſeized with a phrenzy, 


virtue, hanging on a gibbet, which he privately cauſed to be 
there erected for his execution. This ſhocking and unex- 
pected ſight ſtruck her with ſuch a ſudden ſurprize, that ſhe 
and never after recovered 


her ſenſes. Hume. 
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offered to indemnify the officers already employed, 
and to pals a new act, qualifying a certain num- 
ber whom the king ſhould name; yer rather than 
have his diſpenſing power conteſted, he, on the 
twentieth of November, prorogued the parlia- 
ment, by which he loſt the ſupply the commons 
had voted, and which happily had not paſſed into 
a law, otherwiſe the conſtitution had been expoſcd 
to the moſt imminent danger, as James would 
then have been enabled to carry. his deſign into 
execution, without demanding any further — 
from his parliament; for they had gone ſo far as to 
vote that three hundred thouſand pounds of the 
ſum mentioned ſhould be annually levied for nine 
years and an half to come. 825 

In Ireland and Scotland the king carried on his 
deſigns with greater ſucceſs than he had as yet been 
able to do in England. The duke of Ormond was, 
in the beginning of 1686, removed from his poſt 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, notwithſtanding his 
many ſervices, and inviolable attachment to the 
royal family: and colonel Talbot being made earl 
of Tyrconnel, was put in his place, who ſoon got 
the Teſt Act repealed in that kingdom. In Scot- 
land the earl of Moray, who in complaiſance to 
the king had changed his religion, found means to 
ſupplant the duke of Queenſberry ; and being 
made high-commiſſioner, convoked the parlia- 
ment, to whoſe care and humanity he recommend- 
ed, in his majeſty's name, his poor catholic ſub- 
jects, for indulgence in the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. A bill was accordingly brought in for per- 
mitting papiſts the private exerciſe of their reli- 
gion; but it was warmly oppoſed, and deferred 
to further conſideration : then the king ordered 
the commiſſioner to prorogue the parliament, and 
by virtue of his own prerogative eſtabliſhed liberty 
of conſcience through the whole kingdom. From 
this time the catholics got into moſt of the offices 
of truſt or profit, as well civil as military, in both 
theſe kingdoms, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of 
James, who hoped, by means of the influence they 
would neceſſarily acquire, to complete the ſcheme 
he had formed of introducing popery and arbitrary 
power throughout his dominions. | 

By this time the earl of Arlington was dead, and 
his place of chamberlain was beſtowed upon the 
earl of Mulgrave, who had acquired a great ſhare 
of the king's favour. Sunderland was appointed ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and became in effect prime mini- 
ſter. 

Encouraged by the ſucceſs he had met with 
in Ireland and Scotland, James now ſet himſelf to 
work to carry his point in England like wiſe: the 
firſt ſtep he took for this purpoſe was to get the 
judges to declare their opinion in favour of the diſ. 

enſing power. He ſent for them one by one, and 
had private conferences with them in his cloſer, 
whence the odious term of Cloſeting firlt took its 
riſe; but he met with a reſiſtance from ſome of 
that venerable order, which gave him a good deal 
of uneaſineſs. Sir Thomas Jones, lord chief quſ- 
tice of the Common Pleas ; Montagu, lord chief- 
baron of the Exchequer ; fir Robert Charlton, one 


of the juſtices of the Common Pleas ; and baron | 
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Nevil, openly declared apainſt the Ciſpenſing 
power, as ſubverſive of the laws of the land. For 
this they were turned out -of their places, and 
others put into them, who were. known to be crea- 
tures of the court. Amongſt thoſe, to the indig- 
nation of every proteſtant, one Mr. Milton, a pro- 
feſſed catholic, was made a baron of the Exchequer. 
The king then proceeded with his council as he had 
done with his courts of law: he warmly ſollicite 
the nobles about his perſon to oblige him, - by 
changing their religion, and embracing the Ro- 
man catholic faith. This very modeſt and conſti 
tutional demand was rejected by many with the 
contempt it deſerved . The earl of Sunderland 
was ſo baſe as to purchaſe favour at this price: Ro- 
cheſter the treaſurer, though the king's brother- 
in-law, was deprived of his office, for refuſing to 
give this inſtance of complaiſance : the treaſury 
was put in commiſſion; and lord Bellaſis, who 
had been fo long impriſoned for the popiſh plot; 
was appointed firſt lord of that board. Clarendon, 
keeper of the privy- ſcal, was likewiſe diſplaced for 
his refuſal, and his office beſtowed upon lord A- 
rundel of Wardour, another of the five popiſh 
lords: at the ſame time the lord Dover and the earl 
of Tyrconnel, both outrageous catholics, were 
{worn into the privy- council. 

And now the king having new-modelled his 
council and his bench of judges, it was neceſſary 
in the next place to ſtrike ſome ſtroke that might 
impreſs the minds of the people with a notion 
of the legality of the diſpenſing power in the 
ſovereign, For this purpoſe, one Godwin, a 
coachman belonging to fir Edward Hales, a gen- 
leman who, to pleaſe the court, had changed his 
religion, was deſired to bring an action againſt his 
maſter, for exerciſing the office of governor of 
Dover-caſtle, not having qualified himlclf by law 
by taking the teſt, &c. This cauſe was heard with 
great ſolemnity before the judges. Sir Edward 
pleaded the king's diſpenſing power; when, after 
abundance of learned arguments on both ſides, 
the judges, as had been preconcerted, gave it as 
their opinion, ** That the diſpenſing power was a 
prerogative inſeparable from the kings of Eng- 
land.” Thus all the fences to the conſtitution were 
at once thrown down, and all the reſt of James's 
reign was wholly employed in taking meatures to 
render himſelf abſolute, and eſtabliſh popery. The 
papiſts, emboldened by the countenance of the ſo- 
vereign, and ſtill more by this deciſion of the judges, 
began every-where to ſet up the public exer- 
ciſe of their religion: the jeſuits erected colleges 
and ſeminaries in all the principal towns; four 
popiſh biſhops were publicly conlecrated in the 
king's chapel, and ſent into ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction over thoſe 
of their own communion. Monks and friars were 
now to be ſeen in all public places, habited in the 
veſtments of their reſpective orders. Lieutenan- 
cies of counties were beſtowed on declared papiſts, 
nor was it long before popiſh juftices of the peace; 
and other popiſh magiſtrates, ſwarmed all over 
England. All places of honour and profit were 


ſhared among catholics, or perſons popiſhly in- 


0 


* The king even condeſcended to exhort Kirk to become a 
convert. The barbarian told him, that he would have been ex- 


that he was unhappily pre-engaged, having already given his 
promiſe to the king of Morocco, that, if ever he changed his 


 tremely willing to gratify his majelty in this particular, but | religion, he would turn Maſſulman. Hume. 
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clined, to the prejudice of proteſtants, many of 
whom were diſplacgd to make room for thoſe new 
intruders. 

James was encouraged in theſe violent attempts 
againſt the conſtitution by Lewis XIV. his own 
queen, who was a bigotted Papiſt, and the Jeſuits; 
which latter never ccaſed perſuading him to perſe- 
vere in reſtoring their religion, and with it their 

credit. Father Peters, his confeſſor, was admitted 
into the privy- council: in a word, the king acted 
with lo little diſcretion, that the cardinals at Rome 
uſed to ſay of him, by way of jeſt, that he delerved 
excommunication, as a perſon who was going about 
to deſtroy the ſmall remains cf the catholic reli- 
gion that ſtill exiſted in England. Pope Innocent 
XI. conceived ſuch indifferent hopes of James's 
projects, that he never would grant a cardinal's 
hat to Peters, though warmly ſollicited to it by the 
king. This Peters was a Jeſuit, a hot-headed, in- 

triguing man, who, mad with the ambition of be- 
coming a cardinal and primate of England, was 
the chief perſon who puſhed the miſguided king 
on to the precipice from which he afterwards fell. 
Taking advantage of his ſovereign's blind zeal, 
he put him upon ſending the earl of Caſtlemain 
this year on a folemn embaſſy to the court of 
Rome, with inſtructions to make his holineſs the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances, in the king's name, of his 
entire devotion to the holy ſee, and requeſting him 
to ſend over a legate a latere to reconcile the long 
ſchiſmatic church of England to the apoſtolic com- 
munion ; but the pope was a perſon of too much 
diſcernment to be ſeduced by this dazzling offer : 
he judged better than James of the little likelihood 
there was of ſucceeding ſuddenly in ſuch a ſcheme, 
which demanded the utmoſt prudence and caution, 
and could alone be the work of time : he tried all 
means to evade giving the ambaſſador an audience, 
till the earl preſſed it in ſuch a manner, that de- 
cency would no longer permit the pope to refuſe 
this mark of reſpect to the repreſentative of ſo great 
a prince; but when he at length admitted his ex- 
cellency to an audience, the good pontiff was ſeized 
with ſuch an opportune fit of coughing, as inter- 
rupted the earl's ſpeech, and obliged him to retire. 
The earl made ſeveral new attempts to deliver his 
meſſage ; but the pope till happened to labour 
under the ſame malady, which ſo piqued the am- 
baſſador, that he threatened to return. The pope, 
with great coolneſs, made anſwer, that, ſince his 
excellency was reſolved to go, he would adviſe 
him, while he travelled, to ſet out early in the 
morning, and repoſe himſelf during the heat of 
the day, otherwiſe the climate of Italy might prove 
dangerous to his health. Innocent, however, 
thought proper to return the king's compliment 
by having a nuncio at London, and he inveſted 
with that character Ferdinando Doda, an Italian 
Jeſuit, who had been about the king's perſon ever 
fince his acceſſion. g 

The late flagrant breaches of the king's pro- 
miſes to maintain the proteſtant religion filled the 
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choly apprehenſions. On this occaſion, to the; 
immortal honour, the clergy of the church of 
England exerted their talents to the greateſt ad 

vantage in defence of their religion againſt the mY 
rors of popery, which thoſe of that communion 
were every day maintaining in pamphlets and other 
writings with the moſt unparalleled audacir 

Upon this the court iſſued an order prohibitin 
the inferior clergy preaching on controverted — 
of religion: but this order was little regarded; our 
divines continued their laudable efforts ; Tillotſon 
Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Patrick, Sharp, and fome 
others,ſhonewith diſtinguiſhed luſtre on this occaſion 

This honeſt boldneſs greatly irritated the king and 
his popiſh council, and they reſolved to make uſe 
of ſome expedient whereby they might effectuall/ 
reſtrain the clergy from thus oppoling their de- 
ſigns. After much conſultation on this ſubject, it 
was determined to erect a commiſſion for eccleſi 
aſtical affairs. This court, known by the name of 
the High Commiſſion Court, had, together with 
the Star-chamber, another inſtrument of arbitrary 
power, been aboliſhed in the reign of Charles J. 
by act of parliament ; to which a clauſe was add- 
ed, prohibiting the re- eſtabliſnmentof theſe courts, 
or any other of the like nature: but James now 
held all laws at defiance. The commiſſion was if- 
ſued, and Sancrofr, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(who would never act in it) with Crow and Sprat, 
biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter ; the earls of 
Rocheſter and Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, 
and lord chief-juſtice Herbert, were appointed 
commiſſioners : on Sancroft's peremptory refuſal 
to take up his commiſſion, the biſhop of Cheſter 
was put into his place. Theſe commiſſioners were 
veſted with the ſame inquiſitorial powers which 
had been poſſeſſed by the former court of High 
Commiſſion *; and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, with 
all its dependencies, was ſubject to the arbitrary 
determinations of theſe commiſſioners. 

Shortly after the commiſſion was opened, Dr. 
Sharp, rector of St. Giles, and dean of Norwich, 
had preached a ſermon, wherein he had inveighed 
againſt popery, and expreſſed his apprehenſion of 
the danger that then threatened the eſtabliſhed 
church. This ſermon had given great offence at 
court, and the king himſelf wrote to Dr. Comp- 
ton, biſhop of London, ordering him to ſuſpend 
Sharp from his clerical function, till he ſhould 
have given fatisfaction, and his farther pleaſure was 
known therein. On receipt of the order, Compton 
wrote a letter to the earl of Sunderland, principal 
ſecretary of ſtate, which he deſired might be com- 
municated to the king, repreſenting, that he the 
biſhop could not, according to law, and as a judge, 
proceed to condemn a man before he had know- 
lege of the cauſe, and had cited the party to an- 
ſwer for himſelf. The furious James was all in a 
flame at this inſolent dallying with his authority, as 
he termed it; and the biſhop was called before the 
new court on the ninth of Auguſt this year, and 
by a majority both himſelf and the doctor were 
ſuſpended. 


— — * . 
— * — — 


Their commiſſion empowered them, or any three of them, 
of whom the lord- chancellor was to be one, * to exerciſe all 
manner of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, to viſit, reform, correct, a- 
mend, and puniſh all offences whatever againſt the ecclefialli- 
cal laws, by ſuſpenſion, deprivation, cenſures of the chu:ch, &c. 


The commiſſioners (or any five of them, of whom the lord- 
4 


— 


chancellor was to be one) were alſo authoriſed to viſit the uni- 
verſities, cathedral and collegiate churches, colleges, grammar 
ſchools, and other ecclefiaſtical corporations; to examine their 
ſtatutes, rules, ordinances, letters- patents, and writings, and 
the ſame to alter, correct, and amend, at their pleaſure,” Bur- 
net. Rapin, Salmon. 

Not 
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Not content with thus impetuouſly following his 
popith proceedings, he reſolved to ſhew his people 
what they muſt expect if they pretumed to diſpute 
his will. Though it was now a time of profound 
ace, he cauſed a camp to be formed at Houn- 
ſlow of fifteen thouſand men, the ſtanding army he 
had, in ſpite of the parliament, kept on foot, and 
gave the command to the earl of Feverſham : in 
this camp was a public chapel, where mals was 
ſaid every day. James fondly imagined that this 
ſtanding military force, officered by Roman catho- 
lics devoted to his ſervice, would cnable him, like 
ſome of his arbitrary neizhbours, to carry every 
oint he pleaſed. in this kingdom: but he did not 
reflect that this army was compoled of Engliſkmen, 
who would be the firſt co abandon him, whenever 
they ſhould be made ſenſible that he intended to 
uſe them for the deſtruction of their own and their 
fellow ſubjects liberties. 

The keeping on foot this ſtanding army, and 
the abolition of the Teſt Act, or what came to the 
ſame end, the diſpenſing with the penalties it had 
decreed againſt thoſe who ſhould refuſe to take it; 
together with the obſtinate refuſal of the king to 
join in the meaſures which the other powers of 
Europe were taking to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the ambitious deſigns of France; theſe proceed- 
ings, I ſay, filled the people with a thouſand me 
lancholy apprehenſions. Some thought James had, 
after the example of his brother, entered into a ſe- 
cret treaty with Lewis XIV. and had adopted that 
monarch's plan of government. In ſhort, it was 
not doubted that the king would even ſend for an 
auxiliary force over from his good neighbour, in 
cale his preſent forces were not thought ſufficient 
for eſtabliſhing his arbitrary projects. At this time 
the dock-yards were inceſſantly at work in repair- 
ing and fitting out ſhips of war: this proceeding, 
at a time when the nation was in profound peace, 
increaſed its alarms and ſuſpicions. The oppoſers 
of the government gave out, that this fleet was 
intended to act againit the Dutch, with whom the 
court were about to come to a rupture, in order 
from thence to find a pretext for excluding the 
prince of Orange for ever from the ſucceſſion, as, 
unleſs ſuch excluſion could take place, whatever 
had been, or was to be done for the eſtabliſhment 
of the Roman catholic religion, would be render- 
ed fruitleſs. Theſe ſuſpicions, which were not 
without the appearance of probability, and which 
the Whigs circulated with great aſſiduity, com- 
pleatly ruined the king in the affections of his 
people. 

The murmurs againſt the government became 
every day more loud. A miniſter, whoſe name 
was Johnſton, publiſhed a paper, addreſſed to the 
officers and ſoldiers in the camp at Hounſlow, re- 
preſenting the guilt, baſeneſs, and infamy, of ferv- 
ing as inſtruments to deſtroy the religion and con- 
ſtirution of their country. For this affair having 
been ſolemnly degraded, he was ſet twice in the 
pillory, was whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and fined five hundred marks: but this writing 
being diſperſed in the army, made ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion as was thought to have contributed not a little 
to the defection that happened in it afterwards, 

About the ſame time Miles Prance the gold- 
ſmith, who had been a witneſs againſt the perſons 
tried for the murder of St. Edmundſbury Godfrey, 
was brought to his trial for perjury; and pleading 
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land in combating the deſtructive doctrine of 
five obedience and non-refiſtance. 
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gvilty, was fined one hundred pounds, and order— 
cd to ve whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. Some 
will have it, that, terrified by the ſeverity he had 
ſcen exercitcd on Titus Oates, he pleaded guilty 
merely to elcape his puniſhment. We ſhall not 
pretend to decide on this point: in ſuch caſes, 
every man 1s at liberty to torm his own conjec- 
tures, 

Neither the ill ſucceſs of his late negotiation at 
the court of Rome, the continual complaints of 
his own ſubjects, nor even the remonſtrances of 
ſome of the molt ſenſible and prudent of his popiſh 
counſellors, who were fearful their ſovereiga was 
running too great lengths, and intreated him to 
moderate his zeal, could divert James one moment 
from the purſuit of his darling purpoſe, the ad- 
vancement of the catholic faith in theſe kingdoms. 
Deaf to all ſober advice, he liſtened only to the 
luggeſtions of his own blind ſuperſtition. Know- 
ing himſelf deſerted by the church party, he affect- 
ed to careſs the preſbyterians. In the beginning 
of the year 1687, he ſent his declaration into Scot- 
land, ſuſpending, by virtue © of his ſovereign au- 
thority, prerogative-royal, and abſolute power,” 
(the expreſs words of the declaration) all oaths, 
teſts, &c. impoſed upon non- conformiſts, profeſ- 
lors of the Chriſtian religion. In this declaration, 
„ firſt, he allows the moderate preſbyterians to 
meet in their private houſes only, but forbids all 
held-conventicles, under the molt rigorous penal- 
ties. In like manner, he tolerates quakers to 
meet and exerciſe in their form, in any place or 
places appointed for their worſhip.” Then the de- 
claration proceeds to include the catholics, who, 
after a long encomium on their loyalty and inte- 
grity, are declared relieved from ail acts of parlia- 
ment made or executed againſt thoſe of their faith. 
In the ſame paper, however, the king reiterates 
his former promiſes of maintaining the proteſtanc 
religion, as by law eltabiiſhed, and its biſhops and 
regular clergy in the tull enjoyment of their rights, 
liberties, privileges, &c. &c. 

On the tourth of April the king publiſhed the 
like declaration for liberty of conſcience in Eng- 
land, only not quite in ſo high a ſtile. It is not to 
be wondered at, that the ſeveral ſects of proteſtant 
diſſenters ſhould at firſt look upon this declaration 
as an inſtance of great indulgence in the crown to 
tender conſciences. Accordinply, addreſſes of 
thanks were crouded in to the throne from all de- 
nominations of nonconformiſts, wherein they flat- 
tered the king in the moſt fulſome manner: the 


| anabaptiſts led the way; the quakers followed: 


next came the independants ; and laſtly the preſ- 
byterians. It is remarkable that the greateſt part 
of theſe addreſſers, ſpeaking of the royal power, 
exalted it beyond all meaſure; in particular, the 
preſbyterians ; thoſe very people who had firſt ſer 
the example in the reign of Charles I. to the reſt 
of the nation, to preſcribe the ſtricteſt limits to 
the exerciſe of the royal authority, Human nature 
is always the ſame: the diſſenters thought them- 
ſelves unkindly uſed by that monarch: they thought 
James treated them like a tender parent. It was 
not long, however, before they diſcovered that 
this act of the king's was at beſt but a ſnare laid 
for the whole proteſtant intereſt in the kingdom, 
and they readily joined with the church of _ 
pa” 
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James did not think this ſtep for the intereſt of 
the popiſn religion ſufficient, unleſs he could pro- 
cure greater advantages for its profeſſors. Hither- 
to the papiſts had not been able to procure any 
preferments in either of the univerſities, which 
they paſſionately deſired. This point therefore was 
the next to be carried ; and as the king had al- 
ready introduced the catholics into the adminiſtra- 
tion of court affairs, he reſolved to procure them 
a ſhare in the government of the church. An or- 
der was ſent by the king and council to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge to admit Father Francis, 
a Benedictine monk, to the degree of maſter of 
arts, without adminiſtering to him the uſual oaths. 
The univerſity had the ſpirit to refuſe its compli- 
ance, and petitioned the king to recal his mandate: 
upon which they were ſummoned betore the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, to anſwer for this 
act of diſobedience. The vice-chancellor was 
ſuſpended ; the ſenate allo were reprimanded, and 
ordered to ſend up copies of their ſtatutes : bur as 
the univerſity choſe Dr. Balderſon, maſter of Ema- 
nuel-college, a man of ſpirit, to ſucceed in that 
office, the king thought proper to deſiſt from his 
purpoſe. | 

Having failed in this attempt, he reſolved to 
try his influence with the univerlity of Oxtord, ne- 
ver ſuppoſing that they, who had been the fore- 
molt to eſtabliſh by their famous decree the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience, would make the leaſt 
heſitation to put their principles in practice, when 
ſolicited thereto by a power they had ſo highly ex- 
alted. It happened that the preſidentſhip of Mag- 
dalen-college became vacant, and a day was ap- 
pointed for the election of another preſident; but 
before that day came, the king ſent down his man- 
date to the vice-preſident and fellows, requiring 
them to elect one Anthony Farmer, a man ot a very 
indifferent character, who had promiſed to declare 
himſelf a catholic, into that office. The college re- 
fuſed to comply, as being contrary to their ſtatutes, 
and actually made choice of Dr. Hough; for 
which they were ſummoned before the eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſioners at Whitehall, who ſuſpended the 
vice-preſident, and deprived the new- elected pre- 
ſident: but as the univerſity had proved the cha- 
racter of Farmer to be notoriouſly bad, the king 
ſent them a ſecond mandate to elect Dr. Parker, 
biſnop of Oxford, a tool of the court, and a reput- 
ed papiſt. The fellows, abiding by their choice, 
would not obey this mandate any more than the 
former: they cited the ſtatutes and oaths they were 
obliged to obſerve, or elſe deliberately perjure 
themſelves: they ſhewed that the biſhop of Oxford 
was no better qualified than Mr. Farmer, having 
never been fellow either of Magdalen or New-col- 
lege, and therefore not to be elected. 

The king, incenſed at their refractory behaviour, 
and hoping to conquer their obſtinacy by his pre- 
ſence, repaired in perſon to Oxford, under pre- 
tence of a ſummer's jaunt or progreſs; and having 
ſummoned the fellows before him, he reproached 
them in the moſt virulent terms for their diſloyal- 
ty, arrogance, and preſumption, as. he called it; 
and commanded them forthwith to elect the biſhop 
of Oxford, or prepare to feel the weight of his dit- 

leaſure ; but all his threats were thrown away : 
the fellows remained firm ; and the King having 
expoſed himſelf to the contempt of the whole na- 
tion, returned with ſhame and confuſion to Lon- 
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don. The eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, however 
were let looſe againſt them, and the preſident and 
twenty-five fellows were expelled. Dr. Hough 
refuſing to put the biſhop of Oxford in poſſeſſion 
of his lodgings, the doors were broke open, Par- 
ker was eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his office 
and the deprived fellows had their places lupplicd 
by papiſts. 

Of all the violences committed during this reign 
this may be ſaid to be the moſt openly illegal and 
unjuſt: accordingly, the nation was now perfectly 
convinced that the king had nothing leſs in view 
than to reduce it to the moſt abject ſtate of tub. 
miſſion, The molt bitter reflections, the moſt pa- 
thetic remonſtrances, and the loudeſt complaints 
againſt the court, now filled every mouth, or made 
the ſubject of almoſt every publication. James on 
his ſide, to ſhow his ſupreme contempt ot all theſæ 
murmurs of the people, gave a lolemn audience 
to Dada, who had the preceding year been ap- 
pointed the pope's nuncio in England. He made 
his public entry as a foreign ambaſſador at Wind- 
ſor (where the court then was) on the twenty- 
third day of July, with all the formality of a popiſh 
proceſſion, being preceded by a crols-bearer, car- 
rying his croſs erect, and attended by crowds of 
popiſh prieſts and monks in their reſpective habits, 
The duke of Somerſet, who was at that time in 
waiting as lord of the bed-chamber, was appoint- 
ed to introduce the apoſtolical nuncio to his audi- 
ence of the king, but refuſed; alleging as an ex- 
cuſe, that it was high-treaſon by the laws for any 
one to aſſume that character in England. For this 
refuſal the duke was turned out of his poſt in the 
bed-chamber, and loſt the command of a regiment 
of dragoons. The nuncio continued to reſide at 
London during the whole of this reign. 

Ic was about this time that father Petre, or Pe- 
ters, the king's confeſſor, a ſhallow bigot, was pub- 
licly admitted as a member of the council- board, 
contrary to the advice of all the leading men among 
the catholics. | 

James intended to call a new parliament, and 
therefore exerted all his influence to get ſuch per- 
lons choſen as he thought would prove the moſt 
compliant with his meaſures. He renewed his 
practice of cloſeting, in which no arguments, 
threats, or promiſes, were omitted to induce them 
to conſent to a formal repeal of the teſt and other 
penal laws. The deputy-lieutenants, judges, 
and juſtices, in different parts of the king- 
dom, were ſet to work to bias the minds of the 
electors; and thoſe corporations which ſhewed 
themſelves refractory, were perſecuted into com- 
pliance by Quo warrantos, new-modelling them, 
and a thouſand other illegal acts of oppreſſion : 
but after all, ſuch was the diſpoſition of the nation 
in general, and fo great an averſion the people 
ſhewed to popery and arbitrary power, that the 
king, fearing his endeavours would prove ineffec- 
tual, would not venture to call another parlia- 
ment, 

It is very obſervable, that while James was thus 
labouring to. introduce popery, he received into 
protection, and very charitably relie ved, multitudes 
of French proteſtants, whom perſecution had 
obliged to fly their native country. 

Henry IV. of France had, about a century be- 
fore, granted an edict, commonly called the Edict 
of Nantes; ſecuring the proteſtants in the free ex- 
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erciſe of their religion. This edict, which had 
often been declared irrevocable, and which, during 
the experience of ſo long a period, had been pro- 
ductive of no bad conlequences, was now revok- 
ed by Lewis XIV. who perſecuted theſe unhappy 
religioniſts with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, that 
above half a million of the moſt uſeful and induſ- 
trious ſubjects deſerted France, and carried with 
them, beſides an immenſe ſum of money, thoſe 
arts and manufactures which had chiefly tended 
hitherto to enrich that kingdom. 

The king, fully ſenſible of the great popularity 
the prince of Orange poſſeſſed in England, eſpe- 
cially amongſt the diſſenting party; and that the 
princeſs his conſort was in general revered as the 
preſumptive heir of the crown, was greatly de- 
ſirous to know their opinion concerning the penal 
laws and teſt, not doubting, if he could procure 
their concurrence to a repeal, it would have great 
weight with the nation. This matter was at firſt 
managed with great ſecrecy by one Mr. Stuart, 
who by the king's private direction wrote to Fagel, 
the penſionary of Amſterdam, to ſound the prince 
and princeſs on this ſubject. The anſwers proved 
far from agreeable to the court. However, it was 
confidently given out that the prince and princeſs 
had declared their approbation of the repeal. This 
report reaching the ear of their royal highneſſes, 
Fagel was directed to draw up a letter to the court 
of England, that might rectify all miſtakes, and 
declare to the world their true opinions. In this 
letter, dated November 1687, the penſionary de- 
clares, that © although their royal highneſſes were 
for a full liberty of conſcience, and wiſhed not 
that any one ſhould be perſecuted or puniſhed for 
differing from the eſtabliſhed religion; yer they 
could by no means conſent to the repeal of the teſt 
and the other penal laws, which tended to the ſecuri- 
ty of the proteſtant religion, eſpecially as thoſe laws 
could not be ſaid to carry in them any ſeverity 
againſt the Roman catholics on account of their 
conſcienc2s, being only proviſions for qualifying 
perſons for a ſeat in parliament, or the enjoyment 
of public offices.” The publication of this letter 
afforded matter of great ſatisfaction to the nation; 
but to the king it gave the ſevereſt mortification, 
as it convinced the world how contrary the ſenti- 
ments of the prince and princeſs were to thoſe of 


their father. - 

Hitherto the proteſtants had ſubmitted to the 
violent attacks made upon their civil and _ 
ous liberties, from the hope that the king, who 
was now in his fifty fifth year, would ere long 
pay the tribute to nature; and that the princeſs of 
Orange, like another Elizabeth, would reſettle 


things on their antient foundation when ſhe ſhould 


| ſervice, to read it in their churches, 


aſcend the throne ; but their hopes ſeemed quite 
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extinguiſhed, when a proclamation was publiſhed 
in the Gazette of January 2, 1688, declaring the 
queen to be with child, and ordering a thankſgiv- 
ing on that account. The extravagant joy of the 
papiſts on this occaſion, the ſanguine expreſſions 
of the jeſuits, who gave out that this conception 
was miraculous, and the effect of a pilgrimage 
made by her majeſty's mother (the ducheſs of Mo- 
dena) to the chapel of our Lady of Loretto, and 
that their queen would certainly have a prince, 
made the generality of the proteſtants, whoſe all 
was now at ſtake, entertain ſuſpicions of this preg- 
nancy, as a ſcheme of the papiſts to eſtabliſh their 
religion in England, by impoſing an heir on the 
kingdom. From this tune the proteſtants ſeem ro 
have baniſhed their forbearing principles, and to 
have taken up a reſolution to oppole the baleful 
deſigns of the king and his miniſtry ; nor is it im- 
probable that they now turned their eyes on the 
prince of Orange, as the only perſon to whom they 
could apply to head them in the ſtand they pro- 
poſed to make in defence of their liberties and re- 
ligion. 

However this might be, the king was ſo elevat- 
ed with this proſpect of male iſſue, that he ſeem- 
ed to ſet the prince of Orange at defiance, endea- 
voured by every ſlight and inſult to provoke the 
Dutch into a war, and at length went ſo far as to 
publiſh a proclamation, recalling all his majeſty's 
ſubjects that were in the ſervice of the States-Ge- 
neral. The prince of Orange, on his ſide, offered 
paſſports to ſuch Engliſh or Scottiſh officers as de- 
fired to quit the ſerviee, and by this expedient 
purged the troops of thoſe individuals, of whoſe 
attachment and fidelity he was doubttul, 

James, ſtill burning with frantic zeal, and a 
thirſt for confirming his deſpotic power, ſeemed de- 
termined no longer to keep any meaſures with his 
ſubjects. On the — chm" of April, 1688, 
came out a ſecond declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, almoſt in the ſame terms with the for- 
mer; and an order from the king was ſubjoined, 
commanding the clergy, immediately after divine 
This was 
ſuch an inſult upon the paſtors of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, as could be meant only to drive them to 
extremities, and then to take advantage of their 
non-compliance with the royal mandate. Some 
few of the court-clergy and biſhops obeyed, bur 
the far greater number of prelates and miniſters 
unanimouſly refuſed obedience. Six biſhops, Lloyd 
of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Pererborough, 
and Trelawny of Briſtol, aſſembled privately at the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's (Sancroft) palace, and 
drew up a petition to the king, and, with the 
primate, went to preſent it to him on their knees “. 
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* The petition was couched in the following terms: „ To 
the king's moſt excellent majeſty; the humble petition of 
William archbiſhop of Canterbury, and divers of the ſuffragan 
biſhops of that province now preſent with him, in behalt of 
themſelves, and others of their abſent brethren, and of the 
inferior clergy of :heir reſpective dioceſes, humbly ſheweth, 

« That the great averieneſs they find in themſelves to the 
diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches your majeſty's 
declaration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds neither from 
want of duty and obedience to your majeſty (our holy mother 
the church of England being both in her principles and con- 


ſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal, and having to her grett | 


honour been more than once publicly acknowledged to be ſo by 
your gracious majeſty) nor yet from any want of tenderneſs to 
diſlenters ; in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch 
a temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be 
conſidered and ſettled in parliament and convocation ; bur, 
among many other conſiderations, from this eſpecially, be- 
cauſe that declaration 15 founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power 
as hath been often declared illegal in parliament, particularly 
in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your 
majeſty's reign ; and is a matter of ſo great moment and con- 
ſequence to the whole nation, both in church and Rate, that 
your petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or — 
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ſented this oppoſition to his will in the higheſt 
manner: he diſmiſſed the biſhops from his pre- 
ſence with a ſharp reprimand, telling them, that if 
they had forgotten he was the ſupreme head of 
the church, he knew how to make himſelf ac- 
knowledged as ſuch. Soon after the delivery of 
the petition, the bilhops were ſummoned before 
the council: the paper they had delivered was 
ſhown to them, and they were required to declare 
whether or not they were inclinable to own it. 
This queſtion, which appeared to be intended as a 
ſnare, at ſirſt ſtartled the biſhops : they were ſilent 
for a ſhort time; at length the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury acknowleged that it had been written by 
him, and the reſt declared they had ſigned it. The 
lord-chaacellor Jefferies inſulted the reverend fa- 
thers with his uſual brutality : he repreſented their 
perition as an attempt to demoliſh the king's au- 
thority, and to diſturb the peace of the kingdom ; 
concluding with aſking them, if they would give 
bail to appear in the court of King's-Bench, and 
anſwer to the charge which ſhould be brought 
againſt them for this libel, The biſhops knew 
too well their own dignity to be thus entrapped : 
they replied, that their privilege as peers exempt- 
ed them from the neceſſity of giving ſecurity, on 
being charged with a miſdemeanor; and that they 
were bound by oath to maintain the rights of the 

eerage, as well as the rights of the church. Jef- 
Feries in a fury told them, that unleſs they inſtant- 
ly retracted their aſſertions, and withdrew their 
petition, he would ſend them to the Tower. They 
anſwered, * That they ſubmitted to his majeſty's 
pleaſure, whatever it ſhould be; that their own 
conſciences told them they had acted nothing but 
what was agreeable to the laws, and the ſacred cha- 
rafter with which they were inveſted; and that 
they depended on the King of kings to be their pro- 
tector:ꝰ whereupon a warrant was iſſued for their 
commitment to the Tower, the charge againſt 
them being, * For contriving, making, and pub- 
liſhing a ſeditious libel againſt his majeſty and his 
government.” 

No pen can deſccibe the conſternation that ſeiz- 
ed on all ranks of people, when they found theſe 
fathers of the church, thele noble oppolers of ty- 
' ranny and oppreſſion, were to be dragged away 
to confinement. The court was aware of the diſ- 
agreeable conſequences ſuch a ſight might pro- 
duce on the parc of the populace, and had taken 
the precaution of ordering the prelates to be convey- 
ed to the Tower from Whitehall by water, in a 
private manner; but the alarm was gone abroad, 
and the ſhore was lined with innumerable ſpecta- 
tors, who with one voice deplored their fate, and 
on their knees intreated their bleſſing. The good 
biſhops on this occaſion increaſed by their conduct 
the love their ſufferings had begotten; they check- 
ed the tranſports of the multitude ; they charged 
them to continue to fear God, to honour the 
king, and by no raſh act to impeach their loyalty. 
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tor obſtinacy, which court-lycophants are ever 
ready to dignity with the name of conſtancy, re. 
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In this manner they were conveyed to the place of 
their confinement, where even the loldiers who 
were appointed to guard them, moved by the ſym. 
pathy of example, fell on their knees to aſk their 
benediction, and expreſſed themſelves in the bir. 
tereſt terms ot reſentment againſt their periecutors, 
The king hearing of this, ordered ſome other 
companies to march into the Tower, in whom he 
had more confidence. 

On the tenth of June, two days after the com- 
mitment of the biſhops, the queen was ſaid to be 
delivered of a prince, who was baptized by the 
name of James, and who was very lately alive ar 
Rome, under the name of the Chevalier de St. 
George, but belt known in England by the name 
of the Pretender. This event, the moſt joyous 
that could happen for the catholic party, was no- 
tified by public proclamation; and a thankigiving 
ordered to be obſerved throughout the kingdom. 
However, the people in general were prepollelled 
with a notion that this was only a trick of the 
papiſts to cut off the princels of Orange from 
the ſucceſſion; and they were the rather confirm- 
ed in this opinion by certain myſterious circum- 
ſtances, both in reſpect to the pregnancy and the 
lying-in; and the management of the court was 
ſuch as tended racher to increaſe than remove theſe 
ſuppolitions. At the time of the queen's delivery, 
the princeſs Anne of Denmark was at Bath, whi- 
ther ſhe had gone lome few weeks before, at the 
earneſt intreaty, if not command, of her father; 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury was in the Tower ; 
and the Dutch ambaſſador, who ſhould have been 
preſent as a witnels in behalf of the prince and 
princels of Orange, was not called to the labour, 
In fhort, the birch of this child, which, according 
to the common rule of things, ought to have 
proved the bond of union between the king and 
his people, had the very contrary effect. Both 
parties, proteſtants and catholics, laboured under 
ſuch violent prejudices at this time, as could not 
fail to influence their judgments. No wonder, 
therefore, if we {till find the one ſtrenuouſly aſſert- 
ing the legitimacy of this child, the other aſſerting 
the whole affair to be an impoſture. Dr. Burner 
tells us, that he had it from the mouth of one of 
the queen's phyſicians, that ſhe had miſcarried in 
the month of April preceding; and though he does 
not abſolutely aſſert that this delivery was a trick, 
yet he talks of it in ſuch a manner, as leaves us very 
little room to doubt that he though ſo, as indeed 
many others then did, and till continue to do; 
though this has been carried ſo far as to pretend, 
that there were three ſuppoſititious children palmed 
upon the public, one atter another, the two for- 
mer having died in a very few days after each 
other. The only method to account for this proceed- 
ing is, to ſuppoſe that ſeveral big-bellied women 
had been brought together, who were each of them 
alike near their time, in order to have a ſufficient 
ſupply of children to carry on the impoſture. | 
acknowlege myſelf wholly at a loſs to account for 
this affair, and therefore ſhall only obſerve, that 


| circumſtances which at any other time would be 
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o © far make themſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution of it 
all over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once and 
again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of his divine ſet- 


your petitioners therefore moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, 
that you will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon this diſtribution and 
reading of your majeſty's ſaid declaration: And your petition- 


vice, muſt amount to in common and reaſonable conſtruction: [ærs, as in duty bound, ſhall ever pray, &c.” Rapin, Echard. 
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tought to have little or nothing in them, in caſe 
of a general ſuſpicion, are uſually applied to con- 
firm that ſuſpicion: but indeed this queſtion is 
now become a matter of mere curioſity. Beſides, 
allowing the prince of Wales, as he was called, to 
have been the real and genuine lon of the king and 
queen, yet the ſolemn excluſion of his father, for 
his attachment to the catholic religion, and his 
own education in thoſe principles, have as effectu-— 
ally diiqualified him from any claim upon the 
crown of theſe kingdoms, as if his illegitimacy 
had been ever ſo clearly proved. But to return: 
The ſeven impriſoncd biſhops, after about aweek's 
confinement, demanded the benetiic of the Habeas 
Corpus aft, which the court either could not, or 
did not chuſe to deny them. They were releafed 
from the Tower on the ſeventeenth of June, be- 
ing bailed in their own recognizances, the arch- 
buhop in two hundred pounds, and the other bi- 
ſhops in one hundred pounds each. Their trial 
came on the twenty-ninth of the fame month, 
when an infinite croud of prople of all ranks at- 
tended at Weltmialtcr-hall : the cauſe continued 
ten hours. Two of the judges, Wright and Alle- 
bone, gave their opinion that the petittun was a 
libel; and the two others, Holloway and Powel, 
that it was not. Ihe jury ſtaid ſo long out, that 


the court was adjourned, and the foreman brough. 


in the verdict next morning, that the defendants 
were Not Guilty: at which words the whole hall 
reſounded with ſhouts of joy: the news flew in- 
ſtantly through all quarters of the city: bells were 
rung all day ; and the night began and ended with 
bonfires and illuminations, as if the nation had 
gained ſome great and ſignal victory: a glorious 
one indeed it was for the proteſtant religion and 
the church of England, whole bilhops now enjoy- 
ed a greater triumph than they had known ſince 
the Reformation. The nation ſeemed deſirous to 
make them amends for the cruel inſults it had of- 
fered them, when, ſeduced by the artifices oi 
Cromwell and his party, not quite fifty years be- 
fore, it had driven them from all rank and dig- 
nity in the ſtate, and loaded them with the mot 
bitter contumely, for having oblerved the fame 
conduct as they did on this occaſion. 

The rejoicings for the delivery of the perſecuted 
prelates were not confined to the metropolis alone; 
they reached the camp on Hounſlow-heath, The 
ſoldiers no ſooner received the news of the verdict 
given by the jury, than, without paying any re- 
gard to the preſence of the king, who was then 
dining with lord Feverſham in his tent, they burſt 
forth into the moſt extravagant marks of tumul- 
tuous joy. When the king was made acquainted 
with the reaſon, he could not conceal his dilplea- 
ſure: he had hitherto fixed his chief dependence 
on the ſubmiſſion of his army to his will, This 
incident awakened in his mind ſeveral uneaſy ſuſ- 
picions : he reſolved to be fully ſatisfied, by put- 
ting their attachment to an infallible teſt; but here 
he received the greateſt mortification of all: for 
beginning with the lord Litchfield's regiment, 
which he ordered to be drawn up in his preſence, 
he co:mmanded ſuch officers and ſoldiers as would 


not contribute to the repeal of the telt and penal | 
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laws, to ground their arms; when, to the king's 
great ſurprize, the whole regiment, except two 
captains, and ſome few popiſh ſoldiers, laid down 
their firtlocks; at which he was to aſtoniſhed, that 
he ſtood ſpeechleſs for ſome minutes; then bidding 
them take up their arms, he told them with a 
lullen air, „ That for the future he would not do 
them the honour to aſk their advice.” He ſaw 
now that it would only be expoſing himſelf to 
contempt to try the reſt of his forces, and there- 
fore had recourſe to another method, ſuch as he 
thought would effectually anſwer his end: this 
was, to diſcard the greateſt part of the officers and 
loldiers who were proteſtants, and ſubſtitute ca- 
tholics in their place; a ſcheme which, to the un- 
ipeakable happinels of this nation, he had not time 
to accomplith, though he began it in part, by 
new-modelling the regiment commanded by his 
own natural ton the duke of Berwick; but this on- 
ly ſerved to diſguſt the army the more. The navy 
hewed itſelf as little diſpoſed to favour the views 
of the king as the military had done: for vice · ad- 
miral Strickland having ordered maſs to be ſaid on 
board his ſhip ia the Downs, the ſailors were 
enraged to ſuch a degree, that it was with great 
difficulty they could be hindered from ſeizing the 
prieſts, and throwing them overboard. James, 
however, ſtill continued obſtinate in his purpoſe ; 
and as he ſaw that his deſign of new-modelling 
the army would be liable to conſiderable obſtruc- 
tions and delays, he ſent for ſix regiments over 
trom Ireland, the greateſt part of them compoſed 
of papiſts in whom he could entirely confide, 
and ordered three thouſand men to advance out 
of Scotland. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the na- 
tion, now fully convinced of the king's deſigns to 
ſubvert the conſtitution both in church and ſtate, 
began in earneſt to think of means for preſerving 
their religion and liberties from being utterly 
deſtroyed; and many perſons of eminence and 
intereſt in the kingdom, as well clergy as laity, 
who had gone very great lengths in ſupport of 
the kingly authority, thought it was better to 
retract their doctrine of non- reſiſtance and paſſive 
obedience, than bring their country to the brink 
of ruin by an obſtinate adherence to it; and 
entered into a ſtrict union with the non-confor- 
miſts for their mutual ſecurity, and to take mea- 
ſures for inviting over the prince of Orange, in 
order to put him at the head of the party againſt 
the king. The prince no ſooner received an in- 
timation of this diſpoſition in the Engliſh to ſhake 
off the yoke of his father-in-law's government, 
than he adroitly ſet himſelf to work to make his 
own advantage of it. He had ſent over Zuyle- 
(tein, one ot his gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
to congratulate James on the birth of his ſon, 
This miniſter had orders to found ſome of the 
principal perſons of the kingdom on this great 
ſubject. Zuyleſtein ſoon informed him that the 
conjuncture was entirely favourable to his views; 
that the whole nation were ready to riſe, and on- 
ly wanted a chief to head them. Several of the 
nobility and gentry going abroad on various pre- 
tences *, waited on the prince at the Hague, and 

con- 


* Thoſe who went over to Holland, and there promoted | Mr. Sidney, brother to colonel Algernon Sidney (beheaded 
this enterprize, among many others, were the following 3 | in the late reign) ; Gr Robert Peyton ; fir Rowland Gwyn; 
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confirmed this intelligence. As a frequent corre- 
ſpondence paſſed between England and Holland, 
the prince of Orange and the Engliſh proteſ- 
tants kept up a mutual intercourſe, and by letters 
and meſſages concerted that plan, which at length 
was maturated, to the happy deliverance of this 
nation from a papal yoke. 

The ſituation of affairs in Europe at this time 
contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of this de- 
ſign. The manifeſt partiality of James in favour 
of the ambitious vie ws of Lewis XIV. had alarm- 
ed not only the proteſtants, but the Roman ca- 
tholic powers likewiſe, and they dreaded nothing 
ſo much as a firm coalition between the two courts 
of England and France: they ſaw no hopes of 
ſafety for themſelves but in a revolution in this 
kingdom. Innocent XI. who was known by the 
name of the Proteſtant Pope, only on account of 
the wiſe diſregard he had ſhewn to the mad at- 
tempts of James to introduce popery into Eng- 
land, was, if we may believe contemporary hiſto- 
rians, far from being averſe to the intended refor- 
mation in our government. The deſign, however, 
was managed with great ſecrecy at firſt, both at 
London and at the Hague; but when it came to 
be known, was approved by the whole nation, 
nay indeed by all Europe, France only excepted. 
The prince of Orange, however, would not en- 
gage in this matter till he had received a formal 
invitation from ſuch perſons whom he knew to 
have every thing to riſque in caſe of their enter- 
prize miſcarrying. This invitation was brought over 
by Zuyleſtein on his return from his embaſſy, and 
then the prince readily accepted of the proffer made 
him, to undertake the defence of the nation againſt 
the machinations of their ſovereign. Would it be 
a treſpaſs on the regard we owe to William III. to 
ſay, that perhaps ſclf-intereſt, and the delire of 
reigning over ſo great a kingdom, contributed as 
much as his love for liberty and the proteſtant re- 
ligion, to induce him to accept of the proffered 
chieftainſhip over the diſcontented Engliſh ? 

It is certain that he could not have choſen a 
more fortunate time for his enterprize, as the peo- 
ple were then extremely incenſed by the impriſon- 
ment of the biſhops, which was juſtly conlidered 
as a glaring inſult, not only to the church, but even 
to all the proteſtants in the kingdom. 

The leading men who had joined in the invita- 
tion of the prince of Orange, diſperſed themſelves 
in their different counties, in order to gain the 
populace in their party, and ripen them into a dil- 
poſition for a general revolt. All this time, nei- 
ther the king nor his council ſeem to have had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of what was tranſacting. William, 
on his ſide, conducted the neceſſary preparations 
with admirable prudence and policy. Under pre- 
text of interfering in the diſpute then on foot be- 
tween prince Clement of Bavaria, and the cardinal 
of Furſtemberg, about the election of an arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, he formed an army of nine 
thouſand men, which was encamped near Nime- 
guen; a fleet of fifty men of war, and a ſufficient 
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number of tranſports, were by degrees 2 

in the Dutch harbours, and nad — —.— 
to take on board the troops deſigned for the land- 
ing in England. All this was tranſacted with a 
circumipection and addreſs, that ſufficiently cvi- 
dence the great capacity and abilities of the prince 
of Orange, who could conceal theſe public prepa- 
rations under ſuch pretences, that no one could as 
yet diſcover his intentions. Doubtleis he was 
greatly indebted to the complaiſance of the States 
who on this occaſion heartily concurred with him 
| in all his meaſures. The prince, after he had de- 
termined to put himſelf at the head of the male- 
content party in England, had deſired the Engliſn 
lords at the Hague to demand aſſiſtance of the 
States in the name of all England. Their High 
Mightineſſes did not want much perſuaſion to 
yield to a requeſt of this kind: they were equal- 
ly concerned 1n the affair with the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, as the ruin of Holland would doubtlets 
have ſoon followed the ſlavery of England, conſi- 
dering the deſigns of Lewis XIV. and his cloſe 
union with James. Nor was it from his own coun- 
trymen only that the prince of Orange received 
countenance and aſſiſtance in this enterprize ; many 
of the neighbouring princes, the electors of Bran- 
denbourg and Saxony, the landgrave of Heſic- 
Calle), and the whole houſe of Lunenburg, agreed 
to aſſemble their forces, and protect the United 
Provinces, during the abſence of their Stadt- 
holder. 

It was a conſiderable time before king James 
would believe that his ſon-in-law had conceived 
any deſign againſt him, or that the forces the 
prince was aſſembling were deſtined to invade 
England, Lewis, however, having received in- 
telligence from the count d' A vaux, his ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, of what was likely to be the 
event of theſe great preparations, tranſmitted the 
information to James, and at the ſame time made 
him an offer of any number of troops he ſhould 
think proper for his defence; or that he would im- 
mediately ſend over fifteen thouſand men, if the 
king of England would put Portſmouth into their 
hands, in order to preſerve to them a free com- 
munication with France. Theſe affairs were laid 
before the council; but the earl of Sunderland, 
who was prime miniſter, and is, not without rea- 
ſon, ſuppoſed to have already entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with the prince of Orange, ſtrenuouſ- 
ly oppoſed the accepting them. He alleged in 
ſupport of his opinion, that a ſmall body of toreign 
troops would do more hurt than good, as they 
would be ſufficient to excite the murmurs of the 
people, bur not to keep them in ſubjection. The 
Engliſh ſoldiers, he ſaid, naturally averſe to be 
commanded by, or even act in concert with, fo- 
reigners, would take every opporcunity to deſert : 
that, on the other hand, it would require no leſs 
than forty thouſand men to prevent or quell the 
oppolition of the diſcontented part of the nation : 
that ſuch an army would naturally receive all its or- 
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ders from the court of France; and while it kept 


Dr. Burnet; lord Wharton; colonel Sidney, uncle to the earl 
of Sunderland; lord Dunblain, ſon to the earl of Danby; the 
earls of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield ; admiral Herbert; his 
couſin Mr. Herbert; Mr. Ruſſel ; Major Wildman ; the lords 
Mordaunt and Pawlet ; and the earl of Wiltſhire. The prin- 
cipal perſons with whom they correſponded in England were, 


the earls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire ; the lord; 
Loveland and Delamere ; the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of 
Halifax, the marquis of Wincheſter, the lord Willoughby, 
Mr. Leiceſter, Mr. Hambden, Mr. Powle, and others ; with 
ſeveral eminent citizens of London. Burnet. Rapin, Echard. 
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the Engliſh under awe, would reduce the king 
himſelf to little better than a viceroy to Lewis 
XiV. Theſe arguments, though dictated by per- 
fidy, carried with them an appearance of ſound 
realoning : the council ſubſcribed to the miniſter's 
opinion, and James refuted, though with many 
expreſſions ot gratituve, this important offer. 

Still Lewis was loth to foriakes his friend and 
ally, in whole welfare he conſidered himſelf as 
deeply intereſted. He ſent orders to d'Avaux to 
remonſtrate to the States in his name, againſt the 
preparations which they ſeemed to be making for 
a deſcent upon England. The ſtrict friendſhip 
and alliance, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſub- 
ſiſts between the two monarchs, will make Lewis 
conſider every attempt againſt his ally as an act of 
hoſtiliry againit himſelf. This remonſtrance, far 
from intimidating, ſerved only to incenſe the 
States, They demanded, with great vehemence, 
What was the purport of the late alliance between 
France and England, which had been ſo ſecretly 
concluded? Whether it was of the ſame nature 
with the former; intended for the deſtruction ot 
the proteſtant religion? If it was, it then behoved 
them inſtantly to provide for their ſafety, and to 
defeat thoſe projects which were formed againſt 
them *. James himſelt was vexed with Lewis for 
taking this raſh ſtep; and finding that he had 
been advif-d to it by Skelton, the Engliſh envoy 
at the Hague, he ſent for that miniſter home, 
and committed him to the Tower, at the ſame 
time publicly diſclaiming all alliance with France, 
and his having any knowlege of the memorial. 
Whatever truth there might be in this aſſertion, 
neither the States nor his own ſubjects gave cre- 
dit to it: the Engliſh in particular were more 
incenſed than ever againſt their ſovereign, whom 
they firmly believed to have entered into a plan 
with the French king for reducing them to entire 
ſlavery. 

While the unhappy James, diſtracted by a thou- 
ſand uneaſy apprehenſions, was conſidering how beſt 
he might retrieve his affairs, he received, towards 
the end of September, certain advice of the prince 
of Orange's deſign, and that he might ſoon expect 
to ſee the Dutch fleet upon his coalts, with a land 
army on board, accompanied by ſeveral Engliſh 
noblemen and gentlemen of diſtinction, who had 
hitherro concealed themſelves there. James was 
perfectly thunderſtruck at receiving this news: nei- 
ther himſelf nor his council could propoſe any pol- 
fible means of reſiſting the invaſion. The protel- 
rants, who compoſed the bulk of the nation, he 
knew, looked upon themſelves as victims devoted 
to ruin, and would therefore naturally join the 
prince in their own defence: nay, it was more 
than probable he was coming over upon their ex- 
pres invitation. Both the fleet and land forces had 
ſufficiently diſcovered their little inclination to ſup- 
port the king in the execution of his deſigns, or 
rather their reſolution to oppoſe him to the utmoſt. 
What then was to be done? There was little time 
for deliberation : the ſtorm was driving ſwiftly on, 
and it behoved him to have immediate recourſe to 
ſome ſhelter againſt its fury. James then reſolved 
to throw himſelf upon the church of England, and 
by revoking ſeveral of his late unpopular acts, en- 
deavour to retrieve the good will and affection of 
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his ſubjects. With this view he conſulted imme- 
diately with the biſhops then in London, aboliſhed 
the commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, took off 
the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion, reſtored the 
city.to its charter, removed popiſh magiſtrates 
and put proteſtants in their room, and took ſome 
other ſteps towards the redreſs of grievances. Theſe 
however had not the deſired effect: they came too 
late, and were generally looked upon as the reſult 
of fear, rather than of inclination or a real change 
of ſentiments. James ſeems to have been at ſome 
pains to confirm his people in this opinion; for not- 
withſtanding the preſent tickliſh ſituation of his af- 
fairs, he had the madneſs to name the pope to be 
one of the godfathers to his new-born ſon. 

eanwhile the prince of Orange laboured inceſ- 
ſantly at the compleating of his armament ; and 
when all things were in readineſs, he publiſhed a 
manifeſto, explaining the true motives of his un- 
dertaking. Copies of this paper were ſent over 
here, and diſtributed all over the kingdom. In 
this declaratioh the prince ſolemnly diſclaimed all 
thoughts of conqueſt, or of diſturbing the king, 
his father in- law, in the enjoyment of his ſovereign- 
ty, declaring that his deſign was only to maintain 
the proteſtant laws and liberties of theſe kingdoms, 
which had been ſo openly violated, and to procure 
the aſſembling of a free and lawful parliament, that 
— at once ſettle all the rights of the ſubject, 
and the prerogatives of the crown, on a firm and 
unalterable baſis; and to this, he ſaid, he had been 
invited © by a great many lords, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, and by many gentlemen, and other ſub- 
jects of all ranks.” “ 

At the ſame time, the States-General publiſhed 
a paper, containing the reaſons which had induced 
them to lend their ſhips and men to the prince of 
Orange. Theſe were, the invitations his highneſs 
had received from the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of England, and the apprehenſions that king James, 
after he ſhould have ſubjected his own kingdom to 
his arbicrary will, would join with the French mo- 
march in reducing the United Provinces to ſlavery, 
and totally extirpating the proteſtant religion. 

On the tweaty-firlt of October, the prince of 
Orange ſet (ail for England with the Dutch fleet, 
conſiſting ef about fifty men of war of the line, 
twenty-five frigates, as many fire-ſhips, and between 
three and four hundred victuallers and tranſports, 
having on board four thouſand horſe and nine thou- 
land foot, and accompanied by the Engliſh nobili- 
ty and gentry already mentioned, and others; with 
count Naſſau, general of the horſe ; count Solmes, 
colonel of the foot-guards ; count Stirum; Myn- 
heer Bentinck; Mynheer Overquerque ; and Myn- 
heer Zuyleſtein: as alſo the famous marſhal Schom- 
berg, and a great number of French officers, who 
had left their native country, and taken refuge in 
Holland on account of religion. Admiral Herbert, 
who had gone over to the prince from England, 
led the van of the fleet: the prince commanded in 
the center, with a flag flying at his main-maſt-head, 
on which were diſplayed his own arms, and thoſe 
of his conſort, ſurrounded with this motto, Tar 
PROTESTANT RELIGION, AND THE LIBERTIES OF 
ENGLAND : underneath, the words jE MAIN TIEN· 
DRAI1, the device of the houſe of Naſſau. This 
fleet had failed but a few leagues when the wind 
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came about to the weſt, and blew fo violent a ſtorm, 
that in a very few hours there were not four ſhips to 
be ſeen together. The ſcattered veſſels made tome 
for one port, ſome for another. Happily not one 
was loſt; but upon the news of this diſaſter arriv- 
ing here, the court party immediately ſet their hire- 
lings to work, to repreſent the fleet as ſo miſerably 
diſabled, that it could not poſſibly be in a condition 
to put to ſea again till the latter end of the ſpring. 
On this occaſion James acted as if he had really be- 
lieved the fiction of his own raiſing ; for he in- 
ſtantly began to recal ſome of his late popular acts, 
and thereby diſcovered what was to be expected from 
him, if once he ſhould find himſelf freed from the 
preſent danger. Much about this time the king 
appears to have diſcovered that the ear] of Sunder- 
land had played him falſe, by holding a correſpon- 
dence with the prince of Orange ; for in this month 
of October that nobleman was diſmiſſed from his 
two employments of ſecretary of ſtate and preſident 
of the council. The earl thought proper, ſome 
time afterwards, to publiſh an apology for his con- 
. duct. 

James had been not alittle alarmed at that expreſ- 
ſion in the prince's manifeſto, where he ſays, He 
was earneſtly invited over by ſeveral of the lords 
fpiritual and temporal, and by many gentlemen, and 
others:“ and thereupon ſending for the archbiſhop, 
and as many of the prelates as could be aſſembled, 
he demanded of them, If that part of the prince's 
declaration was true ? The biſhops were a little con- 
founded : however, they replied by many general 
profeſſions of duty and affection to his majeſty. The 
king then aſked them, if they would ſign an abhor- 
rence of the intended invalion ? adding, that this 
would be the moſt convincing proof they could give 
him of their loyalty, and of eminent ſervice to him 
in the preſent poſture of affairs, by the effect ir 
would have on the minds of his enemies, both with- 
in and without doors. A declaration againſt the 
prince of Orange, he ſaid, was then in the preſs, 
and nothing retarded the publication but waiting 
for their paper of abhorrence to be annexed to it. 
He then diſmiſſed them from his preſence, after 
having aſſigned them a ſhort day for giving in their 
anſwer. On the day appointed the biſhops again 
waited on the king at Whitehall, when, upon their 


entering the preſence, ** Well, my lords, aſked his 


majeſty with ſome impatience, Where is your pa- 

r” We humbly beg of your majeſty, re- 
plied they, to hold us excuſed from writing any 
thing of the nature your majeſty was pleaſed to 
mention to us, or for making a particular defence 
to a general accuſation, leſt we ſhould thereby give 
the firſt precedent of that kind againſt the privi- 
lege of peers : moreover, we humbly conceive, 
that our profeſſion being to promote peace, it be- 
longeth not to us to declare war, eſpecially againſt 
a prince ſo nearly allied to the crown.” This an- 
ſwer threw the king intoa violent tranſport of rage; 
and finding that the prelates continued firm to their 
reſolution, in ſpite of menaces or ſoothings, he or- 
dered them to withdraw, not without ſenſible marks 
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of his diſpleaſure. But to return to the prince of 


| Orange. 


The damage the ſcattered fleet ſuſtained was ſo 
ſmall, that the prince was ſoon in a condition to 
put to fea again, which he did on November 1 
and ſtood to the northward, intending to land Te 
ſome part of Yorkſhire, near the mouth of the 
Humber ; but the wind blowing {ſtrong at eaſt 
they put before it, and made to the weſtward ; nd 
on the third of November the fleet entered the 
Channel, and lay by between Calais and Dover: 
the king's fleet, under the earl of Dartmouth, lay 
at anchor at the Gunfleer ; but the wind blew to 
hard, that they could not get under way to aſſail 
the enemy. Indeed, it is more than probable that 
the admiral, knowing the diſpoſition of the ſea- 
men in general to be averſe to the court and its 
meaſures, was apprehenſive of putting all upon a 
ſtake by a precipitate engagement. Be that as it 
may, the prince, making ſail again, came off the 
Iſle of Wight in the evening; and orders were 
given not to over-run Dartmouth in the nighr. 
The next morning, however, to their great morti- 
fication, they found the wind and current, for 
which they had not made proper allowances, had 
carried them paſt both Dartmouth and Torbay. 
They gave all over now for loſt, as they ſaw no- 
thing left” but to winter at Plymouth, or ſome of 
the more weſterly ports, which would give the 
king time to provide for his defence in ſuch a man- 
ner as might overturn all their projects. In the 
midſt of theſe difagreeable reflections, the wind, on 
a ſudden flew about to the ſouth, and carried the 
whole fleet in lefs than four hours into Torbay. 
The infantry was landed that evening ; and their 
debarkation was hardly completed, when the wind, 
ſhifting again, blew a ſtorm from the weſt, which 
prevented the Lord Dartmouth's purſuing them. 
The Dutch fleet lay ſo land- locked, that the gale 
had no effect upon it : the Engliſh, on the contrary, 
unable to keep the ſea, were obliged to run into 
harbour for ſafety, This is the ſubſtance of Dr. 
Burnet's account of this expedition, who was on 
board the fleet in quality of prince's chaplain “. 

T he prince, having refreſhed his troops, put 
them in march, and advanced to Exeter, which 
city he entered on the 8th of November. He re- 
mained there till the 15th, without being joined by 
any perſon of condition, inſomuch that his ſpirit 
again began to flag; and it was actually debated 
in the council, whether they ſhould not reimbark, 
and return to Holland, But at length Sir Edward 
Seymour, Major Barrington, and ſeveral other gen- 
tlemen of the county of Devon and Somerſet, made 
their appearance at his highneſs's quarters with 
tenders of their aſſiſtance. The prince received 
them with the greateſt politeneſs and cordiality. 
Soon after he had the ſatisfaction of finding him- 
ſelf joined by the earl of Abington, the Lord Ruſ- 
fel (ſon to the earl of Wharton), Mr. Godfrey, and 
Mr. Howe; and to hear, that the Lord Delamere 
had taken arms for him in Cheſhire; that the earl 


of Danby had ſecured York, and with the earl of 


This right reverend facher tells us, that going to the 
princes quarters after landing, his highneſs took him by the 
and, and aſked him, if he 410 
To which the doctor replied, He could never forget that 
vidence which had appeared ſo ſignally for them.“ Burnet. 
This circumſtance of the ſame wind being favourable to the 


Dutch, and unfavourale to the king's fleet, gave occaſion to apply 
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not believe in predeſtination ? | 
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the two famous lines of Claudian to the prince of Orange : 
„O] nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti.“ 
Which may be thus rendered: 
O youth ! high favour'd of indulgent heaven, 
To whom the winds for miniſters are given! 
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Bath, governor of that city, had declared in his 
favour. The earl of Devonſhire did the ſame in 
Derby. In fine, every day furniſhed freſh inſtances 
of the attachment of the nation to a prince whom 
they now looked upon as their deliverer from po- | 
pery and arbitrary power. Sir Edward Seymour, 


upon his firſt e, in, had drawn up an aſſoci- 
ation, in the name of himſelf and friends, to ſtand 
by the prince and one another in the cauſe they 
had engaged in, which was afterwards ſigned by 
rear numbers of all ranks throughout the 
ingdom. | eee 
| Upon the firſt news of the prince's landing, the 
two archbiſhops, with five other prelates; the dukes 
of Grafton and Ormond; the earls of Dorſet, Clare, 
Clarendon, Rocheſter, Burlington, and Angleſey ; 
the lords Newport, Paget, Chandois, and Offul- 
ſton, all of them then reſiding in London, drew 
up a petition to his Majeſty ; * intreating him to 
| call with all ſpeed a free parliament, and. to take 
ſome meaſures for ſatisfying the Jrincs of Orange, 
and for preventing the effuſion of Chriſtian blood.” 
This petition was preſented on the 17th of No- 
vember by the two archbiſhops and the biſhops, of 
Ely and Rocheſter. The king returned an ja 0 
in which he aſſured them, that there was nothing 
he more paſſionately deſired than to have a free par- 
liament; and that, as ſoon as the prince of Orange 
ſhould have quirted the realm, he would convoke 
ſuch an one; but could not think of doing it while 
an enemy was in the heart of the kingdom, and 
could command ſo many returns. 
The fame day the king ſet out for Saliſbury, 
where his army had its head-quarters, with a view 
to oppoſe the prince. On his arrival in the camp, 
he had the lartification to hear, that the Lord 
Cornbury, ſon to the earl of Clarendon, and colo- 
| Hel of the dragoons, had carried with him his own 
regiment and three others to the prince at Exeter. 
The other principal officers of the army gave his 
majeſty to underſtand by their general, the earl of 
3 a Suh that though they were ready to ſtand 
by his majeſty to the laſt drop of their blood on 
any other occaſion, they could not anſwer to their 
conſciences to fight againſt a prince who was come 
over to ſecure to them the enjoyrtient of their reli- 
gion and properties. Soon 525 the duke of Graf- 
ton, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, went 
over to the prince; and James finding that there 
was no relying upon his troops, and probably ap- 
prehenſive that they might deliver him up to his ſon- 
in-law, ſet out for London, after having publiſhed 
a proclamation, promiſing pardon to all his ſub- 
jects who had taken up arms, if they would return 
to their duty. On his way back to his capital, he 
was deſerted by the prince of Denmark, the duke 
of Ormond, and, what was ftill more extraordi- 
nary, by the Lord Churchill, wko had owed his 
whole fortune to the king's bounty, by whom he 
had been raiſed from the rank of a page to an high 
command in the army, and had afterwards been 
created a peer. This ingratitude was deeply felt 


by James, but a more ſevere blow awaite 3» 


for when he arrived at Whitehall, he underſtood chat 


King was no way prepared for ſo aſtoniſhin 
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his daughter, Anne princeſs of Denmark, Rad leßt 
the town the night before, and, with the biſhop of 
London, was gone to join the prince. The . 


* 


erent. He burſt into tears when he received the 
affecting news; and, in the diſtreſs of his hoart, 
he exclaimed, © God help me! my own children 
have forſaken me.” erer W- 
The prince of Orange, having received advice of 
the king's return to London, advanced with his 
army to Sherborn, and from thence to Saliſbury, 
where he made a. triumphant entry, the king's 
forces having before retired to Reading. In this 
diſtreſs the king aſſembled all the Proteſtant peers' 
about town, and defired their advice“, who pro: 
poſed the calling a free parliament; and to End 


| commiſſioners to treat with the prince. This the 


king readily complied with; the lord chancellor 
was directed to iſſue out writs accordingly ; Papiſt 
were removed from the poſts and offices they! yr, 
about the court; Sir Edward Hales, lieutenant of 
the Tower, who was one of that communion, ws 
diſplaced, and ſucceeded by Sir Bevil Skelton ;- and 
father Peters, the king's confeſſor, ſeeing the ſtorm 
riſe ſo high, wiſely conſulted his ſafery by an eſcape 
into France. E 
The marquis of Halifax, the earl of Northamp- 
ton, and the Lord Godoy in, were ſent to trea 
with the prince, who delivered to them a paper con- 
a certain propoſals, the ſubſtance whereof 
Was, that a free parliament ſhould be called; that 
all Papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and dif Nefſeg ot 
all employments they enjoyed; that all proclama- 
tions againſt himſelf ſhould be recalled ; that 15 
command of the Tower ſhould be put into the 
hands of the lord-mayor ; that if the king fiould 
think proper to reſide in London during the time 
of the ſeſſion of parliament; the prince Would like- 
wiſe reſide in the ſame 77 7 with an equal number 
of guards, or that the king and he ſhould reſide a 
an equal diſtance from London; that each ae 
ſhould be removed thirty miles from the city, an 
that no new forces ſhould be brought into the king- 
dom ; that Tilbury-fort ſhould be put into the 
hands of the city magiſtrates ;' that, until the par- 
liament ſhould meet, part of the revenue ſhould be 
aſſigned for the maintenance of the prince's army; 
and that, in order to prevent an invaſion from 
abroad, Portſmouth ſhould be committed, to the 
chatge of ſome perſon equally agreeable to the king 
and the prince. F 
Wben theſe propoſals were preſented to James, 
he affected to think them as moderate, or even 
more ſo than he could have expected in the preſent 
poſture of his affairs; but in all probability hi 
real ſentiments were otherwiſe, and that findin 
himſelf attacked and purſued by one of his ſons- 
in-law, abandoned by the other, deſerted by hi 
own daughters and boſom ſriends, and hated by 
his ſubjects, he looked upon his fortune 1 
rate, and therefore reſolved upon flight, the 
reſource of a vanquiſhed prince. It is faid he wa 
chiefly inſtigated to this reſolution by his popiſh 


counſellors, who dreaded nothing ſo much as the 
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* We are told, that on this occaſion the king, addreſſin 
himſelf to the earl of Bedford, My lord, ſaid he, you 
a good man, have 
rice.“ « Alas! replied the earl, ( 
incapable of performing any. conſiderable fervice ; 


I am a feeble old man, very 
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at influence, and can do me fignal ſer- | ſacrifice 


but 1 had a | ſome time ſpeechleſs. 
ſon, he added with a figh, who, if now alive, could ſerve | 


our mazeſty in a more effectual manner.” He alluded to Lord 
Ruſſel, who, towards the end of the late reign, had fallen a 
to the king's (then duke of York's) vengeance. James 
was ſo thunderſtruck with this anſwer, that he remained for- 
Burnet. Hume, 
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meeting of a parliament, where they were conſci- 
ous they ſhould be rendered incapable of ever hav- 
ing any ſhare in the adminiſtration again, and per- 
haps puniſhed for their attempts to ſubvert the go- 
vernment and the eſtabliſhed religion. 
By whatever motives James was actuated, it is 
certain, that while every thing ſeemed to tend to 
an accommodation, and that the nobility were or- 
dered to aſſemble to agree upon meaſures tor re- 
eſtabliſhing the peace of the kingdom; the king, 
having ſent away the queen and the prince pri- 
vately to Graveſend, from whence they took 
ſhipping, and paſſed over to France, on the 
eleventh of December diſappeared himſelf in the 
night-time, accompanied only by Sir Edward Hales, 
Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Labadie. He left a letter 
behind him for his general, the earl of Feverſham, 
wherein he ſays, ** if he could have relied upon all 
his troops, he ſhould not have been driven to this 
extremity, and would at leaſt have hazarded one 
battle for the maintenance of his crown and dig- 
nity; but as matters ſtood with the army, he 
thought ic madneſs to venture himſelt at their head 
againſt the prince of Orange : he thanked the ge- 
neral and all the officers that had been true to him; 
defired them not to hazard their lives and fortunes 
by an unavailing oppoſition; only cautioning them 
t to enter into an aſſociation againſt him.“ 
" Nothing could equal the ſurprize which ſeized 
the city, the court, and the kingdom, upon the 
diſcovery of the king's flight. The more effectu- 
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ally to increaſe the confuſion which James knew 


muſt be the natural conſequence of his taking 
ſuch a ſtep, he named not any one who ſhould in 
his abſence conduct the affairs of the public: he 
threw the great ſeal into the river; he burned all 
the writs which had been made out for the election 
of a new parliament; and cauſed a caveat to be 
entered againſt making uſe of thoſe that were actu- 
ally iſſued. Feverſham was no ſooner informed of 
his majeſty's retreat, than he diſbanded the troops 
which were in the neighbourhood ; and, without 
either paying or diſarming them, let them looſe to 
pillage and plunder at pleaſure. The London mob 
now drew together, and pulled down the mals- 
houſes ; and the houſes of ſome foreign ambaſſa- 
dors did not eſcape their fury, from a notion that 
many rich Catholics had depoſited their moſt valu- 
able effects there. Jefferies, the chancellor, who 
had hid himſelf in diſguiſe at a houſe in Wapping, 
waiting for a ſhip to carry him over to France, was 
diſcovered and ſeized by them, and treated ſo ſe- 
verely, that the lord- mayor ſent him to the Tower 
to prevent his being pulled in pieces. There he 
died ſhortly after of the bruiſes he had received, 
and fo eſcaped the exemplary puniſhment he had 
ſo notoriouſly deſerved. Whar ſtill increaſed the 
confuſion, was a report that prevailed, at one and 
the ſame. inſtant, all over England, on the 12th of 
December, that the diſbanded Iriſh ſoldiers of Fe- 
verſham's army were burning of towns and cutting 
of throats every-where, and that nothing leſs than 
a general maſſacre of the Proteſtants was expected: 
the people were at their wits end; the city was 
illuminated, that the enemy might not take the ad- 
vantage of the darkneſs to ſurprize it; and every 
man was in arms, to defend his family from the 
inſults of the cruel Iriſh. But the next day diſco 
vering the falſity of the report, the people reco- 
vered from their conſternation. It is generally 
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ſuppoſed this was a ſtratagem made uſe of to create 

ia the people a dread of popery and of King James's 
adminiſtration. If ſo, it certainly anſwered all the 
ends of the contrivers ; and did more towards pre- 
venting that king's reſtoration, than the prince of 
Orange's troops. 

In this public exigency the lords, both ſpiritual 
and temporal, then in London, together with ſome 
perſons ot diſtinction, held a conſultation in Guild- 
hall with the lord- mayor and aldermen. They re- 
lolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, and ſent 
deputies to him with this reſolution, ſubſcribed by 
all. the members of the aſſembly. They then took 
the keys of the Tower from Skelton, and appointed 
the Lord Lucas governor of that fortreſs till the 
prince's pleaſure ſhould be known. They allo pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, as did likewife the prince of 
Orange, requiring the officers of the army to re- 
allemble the diſbanded troops, and wait in quarters 
for further orders; the day after which, viz. on the 
14th of December, his royal highneſs the prince 
arrived at Windſor in his way to London to ſettle 
with the lords, by whom he was expected, the af- 
fairs of the nation, on a ſuppoſition that the king 
had gone over to the continent, and entirely re- 
ſigned the reins of government; but to the no 
mall ſurprize and indeed mortification of the prince 
of Orange, news ſuddenly arrived, that his majeſty 
had been diſcovered at Feverſham, in Kent, on 
board a ſhip in which he was waiting for a fair 


wind to carry him over to France; and that after 
ſoffe ring ſeveral indignities from the populace of 
| the place, who, not knowing his perſon, had miſ- 


taken him for ſome Papiſt of quality making his 
eſcape, he was brought on ſhore, and lodged in 
the town. The peers, hearing his majeſty was ſtill 
in his dominions, ſent down four of their number, 
viz. the earls of Middleton, Ayleſbury, Yarmouth, 
and Feverſham, with a derachment of the guards, 
to attend his majeſty to London, whither he re- 
turned on the 16th of December. The populace, 
touched with compaſſion for his unhappy fate, re- 
ceived him with ſhouts and acclamations of joy. 
An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to the 


prince of Orange, to acquaint him with the return 


of his majeſty to his capit⸗l. How little agreeable 


this intelligence was to his highneſs, may be ga- 


thered from his actually ſending Mynheer Zuyle- 
ſtein to de ſire the king would approach no nearer 
than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage arrived too late. 
Indeed, Dr. Burnet ſeruples not to aſfure us; That 
the prince of Orange had much rather his father- 
in-law had met with no interruption in his intended 
Ro aA, 

be king, being come to Whitehall, began to 
reſutne his former authcrity ; and the ſame night 
cauſed an 6rder of council to be publiſhed for ſup- 
preſſing tumults, and preventing the demoliſhing 
and plundering of houſes, and other kinds of out- 
rages. The next day he ſent an invitation to the 
prince by the ear] of Feverſham to come to St. 
James's Palace with what number of guards he 
ſhould think proper, that they might confer toge- 
ther for the redteſs of the grievances complained 
of. The only anſwer his highneſs returned to this 
meſſage, was the detaining the bearer, the carl of 
Feverſham, priſoner. The Dutch guards were or- 
dered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall. and to turn 
out all the Engliſh; the lords Halifax, Shrewſ- 


bury, and Delamere, were ſent, in the prince's 
name, 
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name, at midnight, requeſting him to remove early 
in the morning to Ham, a frat of the ducheſs ot 
Lauderdale's. The wretched James had by this 
time loſt all remains of ſpirit or reſolution : he pa- 
tiently ſubmitted to the 1gnominious treatment of- 
fered him (for ſuch it certainly was, however par- 
tial prejudice may have varniſhed it over), and con- 
tented himſelf with requeſting that he might be 
allowed to remove to Rocheſter inſtead of Ham. 
This was readily granted: it was indeed the very 
thing the ruling powers deſigned to bring about: 
they had readily foreſeen, that by convincing him 
he was no longer regarded as a ſovereign, and even 
alarming him with fears for his perſonal ſafety, they 
urged him into that meaſure which was moſt ſuit- 
able for anſwering their purpoſes, a ſecond flight. 
It is plain that the ſtratagem ſucceeded ; for the 
king, after 22 
der the protection of a Dutch guard, and ſeeing no 
likelihood of being invited to keep poſſeſſion of 
the throne, privately embarked, on the 23d of 
December, on board a frigate in the river, which, 
after a ſhort paſſage, landed him ſafely at Amble- 
teuſe in Picardy, from whence he repaired to St. 
Germains, where he was received by the French 
monarch with the greateſt marks of friendſhip and 
eſteem. | 

King James left a paper behind him, contain- 
ing his reaſons for withdrawing a ſecond time; 
wherein he ſays, © The world could not wonder at 
his conduct, after the prince of Orange had made 
the earl of Feverſham priſoner, whom he ſent to 
treat in a friendly manner with him, and com- 
manding his own guards to take poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall at eleven at night, without acquainting 
him with it; and even ſending him an order at 
midnight, when he was a-bed, to be gone. After this, 


he had little to hope for from one who had invaded | 


; 
1 


his kingdom, and called the legitimacy of his ſon in 
queſtion, appealing to all that Knew him, and even 


to the prince himſelf, if they could believe him. 


on 


uilty of ſo unnatural a villainy, He ſaid he was 
Born free, and deſired to remain ſo; and'for. that 
reaſon had withdrawn himſelf again, but ſo as to 
be within call, whenever the nation's eyes ſhauld 
be open, to ſee how they had been abuſed and im- 
poſed upon by the ſpecious pretences of religion 
and property “.“ 15 e 
Such was the farewel which James II. took of 
his ſubjects, after having governed them three years, 
nine months, and eleven days; and here we may 
properly fix the period of this unfortunate mo- 
narch's reign, which might have been as happy 


a few days at Rocheſter un- 


2.40234 


By Mrs. Catherine Sedley, 
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as any of his predeceſſors, had not his miſtaken 
notions of F his exceſſive bigotry to the 
religion of Rome, and an inflexible ſeverity of 
temper, hurried him into meaſures which rendered 
his government intolerable to a free and generous, 
people, who could no longer ſubmit to a-prince; 
whom they ſaw altogether guided by the violent 
counſels of a popiſh jcſuitical faction, and blindly 
adopting their enſlaving ſuperſtition. | 
Of fourteen children this king had by his two., 
wives, Anne Hyde, daughter to the earl of Cla- 
rendon, and Maria d'Eſte, daughter to the duke 
of Modena, three only ſurvived him, viz. a 
Mary, his eldeſt daughter, born the thirtieth of 
April, 1662, and married to William-Henry of 
— prince of Orange, afterwards King of Eng- 
and. | _—_— | 
Anne, his ſecond daughter, both by his firſt. 
wife, born the ſixth day of February, 1664. 20 
married to his royal highneſs George prince. of. 
Denmark, ſecond fon to Frederick III. king of 
Denmark, afterwards queen of England. | 
By his ſecond queen he had one fon; 4 
James Francis Edward (whoſe birth was diſputs- 
ed) known commonly by the title of the Chevalier 
de St. George, and in England by the name of the 
Pretender, who fixed his reſidence at Rome, where. 
he died in the month. of February of this preſent, 
year 1766, aged ſeventy- eight. Cary a 
King James the Second's natural iſſue was as fol · 
lows : 3 lit 
By Mrs. Arabella Churchill, ſiſter of John duke, 
of Marlborough, afterwards married to colonel 
Godfrey, he had, 1, James Fitz-James, grandee 
of Spain, mareſchal of France, knight of the Gol- 
den Fleece, commonly called duke of Berwick,, 
outlawed in 1695. OPT Sc i 
2, Henry, Fitz-James, commonly- called the 
Grand Prior, born 1673, outlawed in 16953; lieu- 
renant-general and admiral. of the French gallies. 
He died in France, December 7, 1702. 
3. Henrietta, born 1670, who married Henry 


lord Waldegrave, 1683. - 1 
daughter of ſir Charles 


Sedley, baronet, created baroneſs of Darlington, 
and counteſs of Dorcheſter, afterwards married ta 
Collier, earl of Portmore, he had Catherine Darn- 
ley, born 1681, She married, firſt, James Anneſ- 
ley, earl of Angleſey, in October 1699 and after 
his death, ſecondly, John Sheffield duke of Buck - 
inghamſhire and Normandy, March 1, 1705 by 
whom ſhe had Edmund duke of Buckingham, 
born January 11, 1716, who died in 1742. 
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1 NT E RRE GN U M, or rather the Prince of OR AN GR 


ADMINISTRATION. 


S ſoon as king James had thus left the king- 

" dom, the lords took upon themſelves the 
overnment, and meeting in their houſe, choſe 
rd Halifax their ſpeaker. On the tweaty-fifth 
of December, they agreed to addreſs the prince of 
Orange to take upon him the adminiſtration of all 
lic affairs till a convention fhould meet; for 
which they defired him to iſſue out letters to the 
ſeveral counties, cities, or boroughs, directing them 


to chuſe ſuch a number of perſons to repreſent | 


them as were of right to be ſent to parliament. 
They alſo ifſued an order for all papiſts td depart 
ten miles from the city of London, and not to re- 
move above five miles from their habitations in 
the country. In order to give the greater weight 
to the proceedings of the lords, the prince of 
Orange publiſhed an order, deſiring all ſuch per- 
ſons as had been members in any of king Charles 
IPs parliaments, and alſo the lord · mayor and al- 
dermen, with fifty of the common- council of the 
city of London, to meet him at St. James's on the 
twenty - ſixth of December, which they accordingly 
did (there being about one hundred and ſixty of 
the old members) and repairing to the commons 
houſe, his highneſs made a fpeech to them, deſir- 
ing their advice likewiſe as to the calling a free 
— and the ſettlement of the nation. 
ereupon this aſſembly reſolved upon the like 
addreſſes for calling a convention, and requeſting 
the prince to take upon him the adminiſtration of 
the government, as the lords had done. The 
prince returned an anſwer ſeverally to the lords and 
commons, ſignifying his compliance with their re- 
queſt ;/ and then the executive power was lodged 
in the hands of his highneſs, by the unanimous 
conſent of the great aſſembly of the nation. | 
© His firſt acts of authority were, the iſſuing a de- 
claration for the better collecting the public reve- 
nue, for withdrawing the Dutch troops out of their 
ive quarters to have the elections free, and 
another order, prohibiting all ſoldiers quartering 
in private houſes, without the owners conſent. 
He ſent orders to Mr. Barillon, the French am- 
baſſador, to depart the kingdom in twehty-fbur 
hours; and on the thirty-firft of December pub- 
liſhet'a proclamation, authorizing all juſtices of 
the” peace, and other officers” (not being papiſts) 
to act in their reſpective places till the meeting 
of the convention, or orders to the contrary. He 
borrowed 200, oo l. of the city of London to pay 
the forces that had been diſbanded by the earl of 
Feverſham, and re- aſſembled again; and he ſum- 
moned the Scottiſn gentry and nobility about town 
to attend at St. James's the ſeventh of January, 
which they did, to the number of one hundred 
and ten, and joined in the like addreſs to his high- 
neſs, with „ to the adminiſtration of all pub- 
lic affairs in Scotland, as the nobility and gentry 
of England had done with reſpect to their coun- 
try; at the ſame time requeſting that his highneſs 
would be pleaſed to ſummon a general meeting of 
the ſtates for the fourteenth of March next enſu- 
ing. The prince returned them an anſwer, as he 


had done to the Engliſh : and at the ſame time 

in compliance with one part of the addreſs of 
the lords and commons, he directed his attention 
towards the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, and ſent a 
ſummons to the earl of Tyrconnel, lord-lieutenant 
of that kingdom, to ſubmit to the preſent admini- 
{tration ; but that nobleman; preferring his fidelity to 
his lawful ſovereign to all other conſiderations, paid 
no regard to this citation. 

In the mean time, the elections for members to 
compoſe the enſuing convention, went on rapidly 
in favour of the prince of Orange's party, though 
it muſt be allowed that the general diſpoſition of 
the nation operated wholly in this choice, there 
not being the leaſt ſhadow of reſtraint uſed for that 
purpoſe; and on the twenty-ſecond of J anuary, 
1689, that aſſembly mer. The lords again choſe 
the marquis of Halifax for their ſpeaker, and the 
commons put Mr. Powle into their chair. To the 
two houſes thus aſſembled, the prince of Orange 
ſent ſeverally the following letter: 

1 mo and gentlemen, 

I have endeavoured to the utmoſt of my power 
to perform what was deſired from me, in onder to 
the public peace and ſafety, and I do not know that 
any ching hath been omitted ſince the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs was put into my hands: it now lieth 
upon you to lay a foundation for the firm ſecuri- 
ty of your religion, your laws, and your liberties. 
I do not doubr that by ſuch a full and free repreſen- 
tative of the nation as is now met, the ends of my 
declaration will be attained; and ſince it hath pleal: 
ed God hitherto to bleſs my good intentions with ſo 
| great ſacceſs, I truſt in him that he will compleat 
his whole work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace ang 
union to influence our councils, that no ihterrup- 
tiot{ may be given to a happy and laſting FH 
ment. 

The dangerous condition of the proteſtants 


in Ireland requiring a large and ſpeedy ſuccour, 


and the preſent ſtate of things abroad, oblige me 
to tell you, that next to the danger of nſcaſonable 
diviſions among yourſelves, nothing can be ſo fa- 
ral as too great a delay in your conlultations. Th 
States, by whom J have been enabled to ſecure 
this nation, may ſuddenly feel the ill effects of it, 
both by being too long deprived of the ſervice of 
their troops Which are now here, and of your early 
aſſiſtance againſt a powerful enemy, who hath de- 
clared a war againſt them. And as England is by 
treaty already engaged to help them upon ſuch exi- 
gences, ſo I am confident that their chearful con- 
currence to preſerve this kingdom, with ſo much 
hazard to themſelves, will meet with all the returns 
of friendſhip and aſſiſtance which may be expected 
from you as proteſtants and Engliſhmen, whenever 
their condition will require it. 

Given at St. James's, the twenty-ſecond day of 
January, 1689.” * 

This letter being read, both houſes joined in an 
addreſs to the pringe, acknowleging him, under 


— 


God, the deliverer of the nation, approving of his 
taking the adminiſtration of the government, and 


— — — 


* Burnet, 


_ 


Rapin. 


praying 
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praying him to continue it. They then appointed 
a general thankſgiving, for the late happy deliver- 
ance from popery and ſlavery, and ordered a par- 
ticular prayer to be inſerted therein for the prince 
of Orange. 

In the mean time, the fugitive king, who with 
his queen and ſon were moſt generouſſy treated by 
Lewis XIV. behaved in ſuch a manner as rendered 
him the object of contempt to all Europe. He kept 
no company but with jeſuits: he made them daily 
viſits at their college in St. Anthony's-ſtreet in 
Paris: he told them that he was one of their fra- 
ternity, and as ſuch delired their prayers; and, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, he ſaid the truth. 
He had got himſelf admitted into this order with 
certain ceremonies, by four Engliſh jeſuits, when 
duke of York. This weakneſs of mind in a prince, 
joined to the manner in which he had, or at leaſt 
was likely to loſe his crown, rendered him fo deſ- 
picable, that the French courtiers Giverted them- 
iclves with making ſongs and lampoons on him; 
nor did his being a Catholic, and having ſacrificed 
his all for that faith, gain him the more eſteem. 
The archbiſhop of Rheims, brother of Louvois 
the miniſter, ſaid openly in James's anti-chamber 
at St. Germain's, © Is not this a pious man to give 
up three kingdoms for a maſs *?” 

In the midſt of theſe humiliations, Lewis endea- 
vourcd to buoy up his ſpirits by his immenſe libe- 
rality, and the noble preparations which he made 
tor reſtoring him to his throne. James, ſome- 
what rouſcd from his lethargy by this generous and 
ſpirited conduct of his old friend and ally, or per- 
haps ſenſible of the prejudice his flight had done 
him, endeavoured to prevent the conſequences, 
and, if poſſible, recal his ſubjects to a ſenſe of 
their duty, and of the royal character he till bore, 
by writing two letters to the houſes of the conven- 
tion, nearly to the purport of that he had left be- 
hind him at Rocheſter, only adding a promiſe, on 
the word of a king, that he would, on his return 
to England, call a free parliament : he required 
their advice © what was fit to be done by him to- 
wards his returning ;” and concluded with affur- 
ances of a pardon and act of oblivion to all his 
ſubjects who had departed from their allegiance, 
ſome few only excepted. Theſe letters, however, 
were returned unopened by each of the houſes. 
Whether or not theſe propoſals from a king, who, 
great as might be his demerits, had not as yet been 
legally depoſed, deſerved ſome degree of notice 
from his ſubjects, I leave others to determine. A 
doubt of James's ſincerity, and their tears for the 
Proteſtant religion, probably got the better of all 
regard to decorum on this occaſion, as the reſolu- 
tions they ſoon after came to ſeem to evince. 

The commons having for ſome days diſcontinued 
their ſitting, met not again till the 28th of Janu- 
ary, to give time to ſome of the members, then 
on the road, to come up to London. On that day 
Mr. Dolben made a long ſpeech to prove the va- 
cancy of the throne by the voluntary deſertion of 
king James, when, after a debate of four or five 
hours, the houſe paſſed this memorable vote: 

„That king James II. having endeavoured to 
ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom by break- 
ing the original contract between king and people, 
and, by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked 
' perlons, having violated the fundamental Jaws, and 
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withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, hath ab- 


dicated the government; and that the throne is 
thereby become vacant.” 

| The next day the commons farther voted, That 
it hath been found by experience to be inconſiſtent 
with this proteſtant kingdom to be governed by a 
popiſn prince.“ | 

In the upper houſe, however, things did not go 
on quite ſo ſmoothly, There was a ſtrong party 
for a regency, among whom the earl of Notting- 
ham was the chief. After great debates; it was 
carried to put the word « deſerted” in the room of 
abdicated,“ and to leave out the words * and 
that the throne is thereby become vacant.” This 
occaſioned a molt memorable conference between 
the two houſes. After many long and learned ar- 
guments on each ſide, a new ſovereign was pre- 
terred to a regent, by a majority of two voices only 
(51 to 49). Twelve biſhops were for a regency, 
and two only on the other ſide the queſtion ; Dr. 
Compton, biſhop of London, and fir Jonathan 
Trelawny, biſhop of Briſtol. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was a timorous man, abſented 
himſelf from the houſe, that he might not be ob- 
liged to give his opinion on the ſubject. In fine, 
the lords concurred with the votes of the commons, 
That king James had abdicated the government, 
and thereby the throne was become vacant;” and 
thereupon the convention were determined to de- 
clare the princeſs of Orange, the next Proteſtant 
heireſs, queen. But Dr. Burnet informs us, that 
the earl of Danby ſending over to the princeſs, 
to give her an account of their debates, and to ler 
her know, if ſhe deſired it, he did not doubt they 
ſhould be able to ſer her alone upon the throne ; 
ſhe returned for anſwer, that ſhe was the prince's 
wife, and would never be other than what ſhe 
ſhould be in conjunction with him and under him; 
and ſhould take it very unkindly of any one that 
ſhould endeavour to ſeparate their intereſts.” The 
doctor adds, “that ſhe ſent the lord Danby's letter 
and her anſwer to the prince, who, being now aſ- 
ſured of the conſent of the princeſs under her hand, 
ſent for the earl of Danby, together with the mar- 
quis of Halifax and the earl of Shrewſbury ; and 

ve them to underſtand, thar, though ſome were 
tor putting the princeſs on the throne /ingly, he 
would neither think of holding it by apron-itrings, 
nor would he take any ſhare in the government, 
unleſs it was lodged in his own perſon for term 
of life; though he would conſent that the iſſue of 
the princeſs Anne ſhould ſucceed before the iſſue 
he might have by any other wife but the prin- 
ceſs.” 

This reſolution of his highneſs, aceording to 
the doctor, put an end to all the debates in the 
convention; and the two houſes at laſt agreed, and 
each voted apart, that the prince and princeſs of 
Orange ſhould reign jointly as king and queen of 
England ; and that the adminiſtration ſhould be in 
the hands of the prince alone. This vote, accord- 
ing to Dr. Burnec, was not carried without a great 
oppolicion. * Echard ſays it paſſed by twenty voices, 
Gxcy-five againſt forty-five, 


* 


On the 12th day of February the princeſs of 


Orange (who had been fent for over by her huſ- 
band) arrived in London from Holland; and the 
next day both prince and princeſs, being ſeated on 
two large chairs under a canopy of fate in the 


* Voltaire's Age of Lewis X1V. 
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Banquetting-houſe, both houſes of the convention 
waited on them in a body, when the clerk of the 
crown read, in the names of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and the commons, aſſembled at Wett- 
minſter, „a declaration of their rights *,” which 
had been violated by King James ; which declara- 
tion concluded thus : 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his 
ſaid highneſs the prince of Orange will perfect the 
deliverance ſo far advanced by him, and will till 
preſerve them from the violation of their rights, 
which they have here aſſerted, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, That William 
and Mary, prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and 
be declared king and queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the ſaid 
Kingdoms and dominions to them the ſaid prince 


=. 
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and princeſs during their lives, and the life of the 
ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole and full exer- 
ciſe of the royal power be only in, and executed 
by, the ſaid prince of Orange, in the names of the 
ſaid prince and princeſs, during their joint lives; 
and after their deceaſe the ſaid crown and royal 
dignity of the ſaid kingdom and dominions to be 
to the heir of the body of the ſaid princeſs; and 
for default of ſuch iſſue, to the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; and for the 
default ot ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 
the ſaid prince of Orange.” : 
This declaration being read, the marquis of Ha- 
lifax, as ſpeaker of the upper houſe, made a ſo- 
lemn tender of the crown to their highneſles, in 
the name of the peers and commons of England, 
which was accepted in a moſt obliging manner by 
their highneſſes; and the ſame day they were pro- 
claimed by the names of William and Mary, king 


and queen of England +. 


1 


Of the State of Religion, Learning, Laws, Commerce, &c. from the Death 
of Queen ELIZABETH to the Revolution. Including a Period of Eighty- 
ſeven Years, viz. from A. D. 1603 to A. D. 1689. 


Of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. 


EVERAL eccleſiaſtical matters having been 
purpoſely omitted, that the narration of civil 
affairs might not be interrupted, it will new be 
uiſite to relate the progreſs of the reformed re- 
ligion among us from the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, where we laſt reviewed it; and to give ſome 
ſhort account of the religious differences in the 
church, from that period ro the time when the 
prince of Orange, at the inſtance of the nobilicy 
and 036th deſerted by their king, took upon 
himſelf the government of this realm. 


James I. who wiſhed for nothing ſo much as 
ro ſettle the peace of the church, and heal thoſe 
differences of religion which had occaſioned a ſe- 
paration amongſt the members of the church, ſe- 
veral of whom, the people of the fame county, of 
the ſame religion, and of the fame judgment and 
doctrine, had parted communion on account of a 
few habits and ceremonies, did, in the very firſt 
year of his reign, appoint a conference to be hol- 
den at Hampton-Court before himſelf; to which 


| ſeveral eminent prelates and dignified clergy of the 


” 


* The rights of the people herein aſſerted were as follow: 

« 1, That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws, or 
execution of laws, by regal authority, without + 2h of par- 
liament, is illegal. 

« 2, That the pretended power of diſpenſing with laws, or 
the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been aſ- 
ſumed andiexerciſed of late, is illegal. 

«« 3, That the commiſſion for erecting the late court of com- 
miſtoners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all other commiſfions 
and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

„ 4. That levying of money for or to the uſe of the crown, 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of pazliament for 
longer time, or in any other manner than the ſame is or ſhall 
be granted, is illegal. | 

* 5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the 
king, and all commitments and proſecutions for ſuch petition- 
ing is illegal. 

. 6. That the raiſing or —_— 
the kingdom in time of peace, unlefs 
parliament, is againſt law. 

4 7. That the ſubjects which are Proteſtants may have arms 
for their defence ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed by 


a ſtanding army within 
it be with the conſent of 


law. 
« $8, That elections of members of parliament ought to be 


9. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or proceed 
ings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or queltioned 1n 
any court or place out of parliament. 

* 10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
ceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel nor unuſual puniſhments in- 


| taken by all perſons, inſtead of them : 


flicted. 

* 11. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and re- 
turred ; and jurors which paſs upon men in trials of high- 
treaſon, ought to be freeholders. 

% 12. That all grants and promiſes of fines and forfeitures 
of particular perſons before conviction, are illegal and void. 

* 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, and for the 
amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the laws, parlia- 
ments ought to be held trequently.” | | 

« And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all and fin- 
gular the premiſes as their undoubted rights and liberties ; and 
no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings, to the 
prejudice of the people, in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought in 
any-wiſe to he drawn hereafter into conſequence or example.“ 
Burnet, Rapin. Echard. 

+ On this occaſion the former oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
premacy were abrogated, and the following ordered to be 


« I, A. B. do ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, That l will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to their majeſties king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary. So help me God.” 

« I, A. B. do ſwear, Tnat J do from my heart abhor, de- 
teſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical, the damnable doc- 
trine and poſition, that princes excommunicated by the pope, 
or any autnority of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or mnr- 
dered by their ſubjects, or any other whitfoever. And | do 
declare, that no foreign prince, perſon, prelate, potentate, or 
ſtate, hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſupe- 


riority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclefaltica! or ſpiritual, 
within this realm. So help me Cod.“ 5 
church 
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OF RELIGION AND 
church of England were ſummoned on the one 
fide, and four of the principal divines of the diſ- 
ſenters on the other *, 

The conferences were opened on the fourteenth 
day of January 1604, when his majeſty ſigni- 
| Hed to the miniſters the cauſe of his calling them 
together, and deſired the diſſenters to produce their 
objections againſt the preſent government of the 
church; whereupon Dr. Reynolds, who was their 


ſpokeſman, gave in a paper containing the follow- 
ing heads: 


1. That the doctrine of the church might be 
preſerved in purity, according to God's word, 

2. That good paſtors might be planted in all 
churches to preach the ſame. 

3. That the church government might be ſin— 
_— adminiſtered, according to the word of 
God. 5 
4. That the book of Common Prayer might be 
fitted more to the increaſe of piety. 


Out of theſe heads he framed ſeveral points, 
which he inſiſted on as neceſſary for the furtherance 
of true religion, and perfecting a laſting union 
among the members of the proteſtant faith. In 
the firſt place, he moved, that confirmation might 
not be confined to biſhops alone; but that any mi- 
niſter might confirm in his own pariſh. This was 
thought to circumſcribe roo much the epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, and to be a ſtep towards bringing in 
preſbyterian government, which James of all things 
diſliked ; and the biſhop of Wincheſter challenged 
Pr. Reynolds to produce one inſtance of confirm- 
ation having been ever conferred, either in antient 
or modern times, by any other of the clergy than 
biſhops. 

Dr. Reynolds then made another motion, viz. 
« That there might be a new tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble; alledging, that the preſent verſion was very 
corrupt, and in many places directly contradictory 
ro the ſacred original.” Of this he brought many 
ſtriking examples, which proved ſo ſatisfactory to 
the whole convocation, that it was generally agreed 
to have a new tranſlation, which was ſoon after car- 
ried into execution under the eye of the king him- 
ſelf, and is the ſame that we now uſe. 

After ſeveral other points moved by Dr, Rey- 
nolds, but not of ſufficient importance to demand 
a place here, he came at laſt to ſubſcription ; re- 

ueſting that it might not be exacted as hereto- 
ore; many good men, he ſaid, not being able to 
comply with it for certain reaſons; the principal of 
which was, becauſe the apocryphal books are _ 
pointed to be read by the Common-prayer book, 
notwithſtanding that in ſome of them are manifeſt 
errors, and ſuch as are directly repugnant to the 
Scriptures, which are the word of faith. To this 
the king himſelf anſwered, That as he would not 
wiſh all canonical books to be read in the church, 
unleſs there was ſome learned perfon to interpret 
their true ſenſe and meaning to the hearers, ſo he 
was not for enforcing the lecture of any apocryphal 
ones, in which there was any notorious error; but, 
at the ſame time, he declared, that as there were 
ſome of them that were clear and — to 
the Scriptures, and ſerved to illuſtrate ſeveral paſ. 
ſages only ſlightly touched upon by the inſpired 
writers, he thought it proper to admit them; but 
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| under ſuch reſtrictions as the biſhop or clergyman 

ſhould, at the time of reading; think proper to 
point out to the people. 

Another ſcruple brought by Dr. Reynolds was 
concerning the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm. The 
doctor acknowledged the ſign of the croſs in bap- 
tiſm to have been conſtantly in uſe, ſince the apo- 
ſtles time, at entering and going out of the church, 
and at prayers and benedictions; but doubted of 
the antient uſe of it in baptiſm. To this objection 
the biſhop of Wincheſter replied, . that in Conſtan- 
tine's time it was uſed in baptiſm ; and the dean of 
Weſtminſter ſhewed out of Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Origen, and others, that in their time it was uſed 
in immortali lavacro,” which could be nothing 
bur baptiſm. The king declared, that he thought 
this antiquity ſufficient ro warrant the continuance 
> Ro | 

Ar length Mr. Knewſtubbs moved how far an 
ordinance of the church was to bind them, without 
impeachment of their Chriſtian liberty. The king 
was greatly offended with this poſtulatum : he told 
Mr. Knewſtubbs, that he would not condeſcend to 
argue that point with him, and wondered how he 
could preſume to doubt bim; for he was bound to 
obey what the church had once ordained, Dr. 
Reynolds added, that the ſign of the croſs ought 
to be laid aſide, if for no other reaſon than the 
great abuſe that had been made of it in the time of 
popery, to the raiſing a ſpirit of ſuperſtition in weak 
minds. He was anſwered by the king, that the 
very reaſon he — for the laying aſide this 
ceremony, was the ſtrongeſt imaginable in favour 
of its being retained ; tor if, added his majeſty, 
it was, as you fay, abuſed to the purpoſes of ſu- 
perſtition in the time of popery, this plainly implies 
that it was rightly uſed in its primitive ordination. 

The next thing objected was the wearing of the 
ſurplice. To this it was anſwered, that as it ap- 
pears, from the earlieſt authorities of the Chriſtian 
church, that in the celebration of divine ſervice 
the miniſters wore, by way of diſtinction, a diffe- 
rent habit than at other times; and that this habit 
was of white linen; there was no reaſon, were it 
only for the ſake of decency and order, that it 
might not be continued. The managers for the 
diflenters, however, continued to enforce their ob- 
jections; and requeſted, that, in regard of ſome 
tender conſciences, the ſurplice and the croſs in 
baptiſm might not be urged: but the king re- 
mained inflexible on that head; telling them, that 
he was afraid their refuſal proceeded rather from 
obſtinacy than tenderneſs of conſcience; and there- 
fore, if they continued refractory, they muſt take 
the conſequences. | 

Many other points were handled, as about pre- 
deſtination, abſolution, and remiſſion of fins ; bap- 
tiſing by women; about the words in marriage, 
« with my body I thee worſhip ;” the oath © ex 
officio;” the high commiſlion, and others; in all 
which the king's deciſion went clearly againſt the 
diſſenters, who, finding they had as little chance 
in this conference as the proteſtants had in thoſe 
held by queen Mary, or the papiſts under Eliza- 
beth, retired with an appearance of ſubmiſſion. 

James, to ſecure their obedience, did ſoon after, 
in concert with his convocation, eſtabliſh the ca- 


nons of the Engliſh church. Theſe canons decreed, 


3 


* For their names, ſee page 483 of this yolume, 


4 


that 
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that all perſons ſhould ſtand, . ipſo facto,“ excom- 
municated whp ſhould affirm the church of Eng- 
land not to be a true or apoſtolical church, or the 
liturgy corrupt, or the rites and ceremonies thereof 
to be anti-chriſtian; as alſo any ſuch perſon who 
ſhould ſeparate from the church, or ſhould pretend 
that any ſect of miniſters and lay- perſons may make 
rules, orders, and conſtitutions, without the king's 
authority. This was a moſt ſevere blow upon all 
recuſants and diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, 
many of whom ſuffered the greateſt hardſhips, ra- 
ther than comply with the injunctions laid on them, 
or ſubſcribe to terms which in their conſciences 
they thought erroneous. Two perſons were burnt 
for hereſy in king James's reign ; one was Bartho- 
lomew Legat, an Arian, with whom the king him- 
ſelf, and ſome biſhops, held a conference, but 
without being able to convince him of his errors 
whereupon he was declared an obdurate heretic, 
and delivered over to the ſecular power, who ſen- 
tenced him to the flames; and he was burnt in 
Smithfield on the 18th of March, 1613. The 
next month one Edward Wightman, of Burton 
upon Trent, was convicted of hereſy, and ſuffered 
death at the ſtake with great reſolution. In 1622 
one John Traſk was condemned to the like puniſh- 
ment; but the conſtancy of the two former ſut- 
ferers had made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſpecta- 
tors, that it was thought not adviſable to repeat 
executions of that horrible kind; and the poor 
wretch, by a mercy that had more of policy than 
humanity in it, was permitted to linger out a mi- 
ſerable life in the cells of Newgate *. 

Towards the latter end of this reign, the Armi- 
nian or Remonſtrant tenets began to ſpead in Eng- 
land. As Arminianiſm, by its doctrine, tended to 
exalr the prerogative above law, no wonder that 
the court eſpouled its cauſe ; but all thoſe who ad- 
hered to the cauſe of liberty powerfully oppoſed it ; 
whereupon all ſuch, though ever ſo good church- 
men, were branded by the court with the name of 
Puritans. Hence the diſtinction of State or Doc- 
trinal Puritans, and Diſcipline Puritans or Diſci- 
plinarians. By this means the Puritans acquired 
great ſtrength for the bulk of the people, and the 
clergy were at once confounded with them. Ar 
the Pad of the Arminians was Laud ; the chief of 
the Doctrinal Puritans was archbiſhop Abbot. 


In the firſt year of the reign of Charles I. the 


church was exalted to the higheſt degree of ſplen- 
dor. Epiſcopacy was declared to be of apoſtoli- 
cal, and conſequently of divine, inſtitution ; and 
the preſbyterian government, though challenging 
the title of Chriſt's kingdom and ordinance, 
was declared to have no foundation in ſcripture, 
nor in the practice of the church, for one thouſand 
five hundred years. The clergy were all obliged, 
on pain of deprivation, to ſwear, that © they ap- 
proved the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, 
and would never conſent to alter the government 
of it by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and archdea- 
cons, &c.” This oath was framed and enjoined 
in a convocation in this king's thirteenth year, 
1637, which was authoriſed by the great ſeal of 
England, to fit as a ſynod, a month after the par- 
liament was diſſolved. The proceedings of this 
ynod were generally condemned as illegally paſſed, 
to the prejudice of the fundamental liberty of the 
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ſubject; but againſt the oath many exceptions were 
made, ſome ot which we ſhall inſert. | 

Firſt, Becauſe the &c. left the oath too looſe, 
inſomuch that neither the makers nor the takers 
rightly underſtood the ſame. 

Secondly, The words“ we will never conſent 
to alter the government of the church,” were diſ- 
liked, as if the ſame tended to abridge the liberty 


of the king and ſtate in future parliaments and con- 


vocations. Goodman, biſhop of Glouceſter, the 
day before the ending of the ſynod, went to the 
archbiſhop of Camerbury, and acquainted him, 
that he could not in his conſcience ſubſcribe the 
canons enacted by the convocation, while all of 
them tended to exalt the royal prerogative beyond 
the juſt limits; upon which he was committed for 
ſome time prifoner to the Gate-houſe. 

Archbiſhop Laud, inſtead of indulging the pu- 
ritans, widened the breach between them and he 
church, by introducing many new and pompous 
ceremonies into the public worſhip ; the churches 
were adorned with paintings, images, altar-pieces, 
&c. and inſtead of communion-tables, altars were 
ſet up, and bowings to them and the ſacramental 
elements enjoined, and the doctrines of Arminia- 
niſm were encouraged and propagated. Theſe in- 
novations were loudly complained of by the Puri- 
tans, who taxed the authors of them with a deſign 
to introduce popery. Their oppolition, however, 
only brought perſecution upon them: an implicit 
conformity was enforced with all the terrors of 
the High- conmmiſſion court, to the ruin of many 
families, and the raiſing dangerous diſturbances in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Upon theſe pro- 
ceedings, great numbers tranſplanted themſelves 
and families into America, and gave birth to a ſe- 
cond colony in New-England, that of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay. 

According to Bates and Dugdale, there were 
eight ſail of ſnips at once in the river of Thames 
filled with Puritan families leaving England, among 
whom were the famous Oliver Cromwell, after- 
wards protector; John Hampden, eſq. the cele- 
brated oppoſer of the ſnhip- money tax; and Mr. 
Arthur Haſclrig : but the fhip was ſtopped by an 
order of council, and a proclamation iſſued, pro- 
hibiting all maſters and owners of ſhips to carry 
any paſſengers to New- England, without a ſpecial 
licence from the privy- council: but the more ſe- 
verely the diſſenters were uſed, the more they in- 
creaſed, both in number and oppoſition, till the 
meeting of the Long Parliament in 1640, when the 
affairs of religion took a new turn. 

We muſt not forget, that in the early part of 
this king's reign, the controverſy about keeping 
the Sabbath was revived by one Theophilus Brad- 
bone, a miniſter of Suffolk, who aſſerted. “ That 


the commandment of ſanctifying every ſeventh day, 


as in the Moſaical decalogue, is moral and perpe- 
tual; and that no kind of work, buſineſs, employ- 
ment, or recreation, even of the moſt innocent 
kind, was to be allowed on that day, nor ſo much 
as any diſcourſe or mention to be made or held 
of pleaſures, or any worldly matter.” This doc- 
trine was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the High-church 
party, as tending to gall men's necks with a Jewiſh 
yoke, againſt the liberty of Chriſtians, and giving 


the emiffaries of the church of Rome an handle to 


Fuller, b. x. 63, 64- 


per- 
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pervert people to popery, by perſuading them that 
the proteſtant religion was ſo rigorous, that no 
lawful liberty was allowed therein: and further, it 
was urged that Chriſt, as lord of the Sabbath, had 
mitigated the rigor thereof, and allowed the indulg- 
ing in decent and lawful recreations; and that this 
ſtrict obſervance was ſet up merely from a principle 
of diſſenſion, and in order to brand with the cha- 
racter of Libertines all who did not comply there- 
with. The books written on this ſubject were all 
called in; and Bradbone being cited before the 
High comqmiſſion- court, thought proper to retract 
his opinions. Soon after, the king following the 
example of his father, as related in the civil hiſ- 
tory of that reign, iſſued a declaration, allowing 
his ſubjects, eſpecially the common people, to have 
ſports on the Lord's day, at ſuch times as they were 
not exerciſed in their public devotion at church. 

We have in the foregoing part of this hiſtory 
taken notice of the ſending over the Liturgy, or 
Book of Common Prayer, to the church of Scot- 
land, and the commotion it occaſioned there. 
Charles about this time thought it neceſſary, in or- 
der to quell the diſturbances in that kingdom, to 
raiſe an army, to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to 
obedience, which gave riſe to all the calamities 
which enſued in church and ſtate, in the few re- 
maining years of this —_ reign, The li- 
turgy, and ſhortly after epiſcopacy itſelf, were 
both abrogated by thoſe who uſurped the govern- 
ment of the kingdom; and it is with concern we 
find that many miniſters of the goſpel here in 
England, who were reputed learned and pious 
men, and had conformed to the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church, did, to the great ſcandal 
of religion, join with thoſe that oppoſed the king's 
juſt authority, and the laws of their country; and 
by their preachings and writings excited the peo- 
ple to an unlawful and unnatural war, on pretence 
of reformation of religion. | 

The diſcipline of the church being ſet aſide, 
no other was created in its room till ſeveral years 
afterwards. In this interval, the clergy were per- 
mitted to read more or leſs of the Liturgy, as 
they pleaſed, and to govern their pariſhes accord- 
ing to their diſcipline. The veſtments were left 
indifferent. As ſoon as the preſbyterians got the 
upper hand, they peremptorily refuſed that indul- 
gence to others which they themſelves had ſo warmly 
pleaded for during the time of epiſcopacy: and fo 
rigid were they in point of uniformity, that 1n the 
treaty of the Iſle of Wight, they would not indulge 
the king with the liberty of having a Common- 
prayer book to read privately in his family; and 
when they had deſtroyed the hierarchy, and got 
all the beſt livings in their own hands, yet they 
were ſtill diſſatisfied, for want of church power to 
cruſh the ſectaries, as they termed all who diſſent- 
ed from them. Of theſe the independents were 
the chief, whoſe opinion it was, that every con- 
gregation had power to chuſe and ordain their 
paſtor, and jointly with him to manage their re- 
ligious concerns, without claſſical or ynodical al- 
ſemblies, and conſequently were for univerſal tole- 
ration. This the preſbyterians would by no means 
allow them: not content with having their form of 
church government made the natural eſtabliſhment, 
they were continually ſolliciting the parliament for 
a coercive power, in order to proſecute all thoſe 
who differed from them in opinion. Upon which 
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the army, which conſiſted chiefly of independents, 
by Cromwell's new-modelling of it, and whoſe fa- 
vourite point was liberty of conſcience, became 
violently incenſed againſt them, and betook itſelf 
to the deſperate mealures of aſſuming the ſovereign 
power, bringing the king to juſtice, ſetting aſide 
the covenant, and erecting a commonwealth, and 
at laſt became ſo far maſters, as to hold the pret- 


byterians in a ſort of ſubjection. 


The preſbyterians finding the tables thus turn- 
ed upon them, and that they had no longer any 
thing more than the ſhadow of authority in the 
ſtate, began to think of reſtoring Charles Il. In 
this ſentiment they were greatly confirmed by that 
prince's declaration from Breda, in which he grant- 
ed liberty to tender conſciences, and promiſed that 
no man ſhould be diiquieted or called in queſtion 
for difference of opinion, which did not diſturb 
the peace of the kingdom. Upon this declata- 
tion, they heartily joined the epiſcopalians in ef- 
fecting the reſtoration of the royal — which 
was accompliſhed in the year 160, in the manner 
related in its place. my 

Wich monarchy, the antient church government 
was alſo reſtored, and the preſbyterians ſoon found 
themſelves re::uced to the neceſſity of pleading for 
that indulgence they had denied to others. After ſe- 
veral fruitleſs tentatives to get themſelves admitted 
to a ſhare of church government and civil employs, 
without being obliged to ſubmit to thoſe terms of 
union exacted by our canons, they were finally 
cruſhed by the epiſcopal act of uniformity in the 
year 1662; by which all who did not conform to 
the Liturgy by a certain day, were deprived of all 
eccleſiaſtical benefits, without the king's _— 
any diſcretional power to mitigate the execution 
this rigorous law, or any proviſion bring made for 
the maintenance of the deprived. - All who had nog 
epiſcopal ordination, were made incapable of hald- 
ing any benefice, and the next year the conventiele 
act was paſſed, as was that called the Five Mile 
Act, in 166g. Cod e Uns TUNOANSY 

After ſtruggling many years under theſe diſſi- 
culties, the diſſenters had a little reſpite by the 
king's declaration in 1672, fon ſuſpending the 
execution of the penal laws, as well againſt non 
conformiſts as papiſts: but this indulgence did not 
laſt long; the parliament conſidering it as an alarm: 
ing ſtep in favour of popery, annulled this decla- 
ration, and paſſed the famous Teft Act; by which 
it was enacted, that no man ſhould bear any office 
or place who did not take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, and receive the ſacrament accord- 
ing to the uſage of the church of England. Preſ. 
byterianiſm was now humbled, in the duſt, and 
continued to be fo all the reſt of the reign ot 
Charles II. l bn 

The ſteps taken by James II. to ſubvert the 
eſtabliſned religion of this nation, and introduce 
popery in its ſtead, have been ſo fully related in 
the hiſtory of that reign of errors, that it would be 
equally needleſs as tedious to recapitulate the par- 
ticulars here. _ Suffice it to obſerve, that the church 
party, perceiving the king's intentions, and that 
their all was at ſtake, thought prepet to lay aſide 
their reſentment, and join the diſſenters in pro- 
moting the Revolution; and theſe latter once more 
entertained the hopes of coming into play. King 
William indeed exerted his utmoſt endeavours to 
obtain a comprehenſion for them, by a removal — 
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the ſacramental teſt; but in this he was vigorouſſy 
oppoſed by his parliament, and all that the diſſen- 
ters could obtain was the Act of Indulgence, where- 
by they were excuſed from all penalties for their 
not coming, to church, and for going to ſeparate 
meetings. This however was a valuable privilege, 
and to this act they are indebted for that happy li- 
den of conſcience which they enjoy at this day. 
The ſtate of learning, arts, and ſciences, during 


the government of the Stuarts, we have occaſion- 


ally touched upon at the end of each reign 3 and 


have alſo given lone account of the molt celebrat- 


L A 


JAMES I. 


„ 
8 8 


T HE ſtatutes of the greateſt importance that | 


: paſſed in this reign were, | 

I Jacob. I. An act diſabling biſhops from alien- 
3ting or transfecring crown lands and revenues to 
the crown. | 

An act, depriving criminals of their clergy, who 
are guilty of ſtabbing. * 

An act, making it telony in a perſon to marry a 
ſecond huſband or wife, the firſt being alive, un- 
leſs when the huſband or wife remains ſeven years 
beyond fea, or ate abſent in the king's dominions, 
the one not knowing the other to be living. 
An act, making witchcraft (the notion of which 
prevailed greatly in thoſe days) felony, without be- 
neſit of clergy : and if any perſon ſhall take upon 
them to tell or declare by witchcraft, charm, or 
torcery, where any treaſure of gold or ſilver may 
be found, or gbods loſt be recovered, they are to 
tuffer one year's impriſonment; and be ſet in the 
pillory every three months during that year. 
3.Jac. I. An act to prevent dangers which may 
happen from popiſh recuſants, wherein ſuch per · 
tons are diſabled to execute any office in the go- 
vernment, and are diſabled to ſue, &c. as perſons 
extcomthunicated. A recuſant forfeits one hundred 
pounds who ſends his child beyond fea ; and ſuch 
child remaining a: recuſant after eighteen years of 


age," is rendered incapable of inheriting or enjoy- 


ing lands or gaods transferred, or deſcending to 
him; and the diſpoſal of livings in his gift is given 
to the univerſities. 9.10 u. : 
An act for cutting the New River, and bringing 
its water to London. IRE. !) 
7 Jac. IL. An act for the founding Chelſea- col- 
lege, which recates, That whereas his . tor 
the refuting of errors and hereſies, had founded a 
college at Chelſea, and therein placed certain di- 
vanes, incorporated by the name of The Provoſt 
and Fellows of the College of King James in Chel- 
ſea, near London: that it ſnouldi be lawful for the 
ſaid provoſt and fellows to cut a trench or channel, 
for bringing water from the river Lee in Hackney- 
Marſh to the city of London, for the perpetual 
maintenance of the ſaid provoit and fellows, and 
their ſucceſſors, by the rent to be made of the ſaid 
bdo, ai off gun 51 f. 7 
21 Jac. I. An act, declaring all unlawful mono- 
polies and diſpenſations with penal laws void; as 
allo all ceompoſttions for «tae forfeitures on the 
breach of any penal ſtatute before judgment. 
An act called the Statute of Limitat:on where 


a” <- » 
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of the people, preſented by both houſes of 
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ed perſons in arts, arms, or literature, who flou- 
riſhed during that period. Little then remains 
for us to add in this article: we ſhall therefore, 
agreeable to our plan, proceed to gie an account 
of the moſt remarkable ſtatutes (and ſuch only) 
that were enacted by the [rveral parliaments fron; 
the acceſſion of James I. to the Revolution, with 


| the taxes or ſubſidies granted to them for the ſup. 


port of government; a ſhort ſketch of the public 
revenues before and at the Revolution; and, by 
way of- concluſion, ſhall add tome remarks on the 
ſtate of commerce during that æra. 


W 8. 


by actions perſonal are to he brought within a cer: 


tain limited time. 

An act againſt prophane ſwearing and curſing. 
An act, making it murder to conceal a dead baſ- 
tard child. | 4 | 

An act for making the river Thames navigable 
from Oxford. 


TAx ES of James I. 


In the firſt year of this king, the houſe of com- 
mons granted him for life, a ſubſidy of tonnage 
and poundage for the guard of the ſeas, Tonnage 
duty was three ſhillings for every ton of wine, 
and one ſhilling for an aum of Rhenith wine. 
The poundage was one ſhilling for every 
twenty ſhillings value of goods exported and im- 
ported, woollen cloths exported excepted; as alſo 
fiſh exported, taken by Engliſh ſubjects. 

In his ſecond year he ſent privy ſeals to the 
wealthieſt of the citizens of London, to borrow 
money of them; and ſoon after the cuſtoms of 
merchandizes, both outward and inward, -were 
raiſed, and let out to farm. Cas 

In a parliament holden at Weſtminſter, the third 
year of his reign, there were given him three en- 
tire ſubſidies, and fix fifteenths by the temporality, 
and by the clergy four entire ſubſidies. . 

Ia his ſeyenth year he had aid throughout Eng- 
land for making his eldeſt ſon prince Henry knight, 
which brought in great ſums of money. 

In his eighteenth year the temporality gave him 
two ſubſidies, and the clergy three; and in the 
year 1623, the temporality gave him three ſubſi- 
dies and three fifreenths, and the clergy four ſub- 
ſidies. Beſides theſe fublidies, he iſſued many 
great privy-ſeals, and had alſo a benevolence 


throughout the realm, 


aſſed in 
this reign, were the following: Pi 4 
t Car. I. An act forbidding all unla ful ſports on 
Sundays, ſuch as bear and bull-baitings, inter- 
ludes, common plays, and other paſtimes, on pain 
of three ſhillings and four-pence, to be paid by 
the aggreſſor, or to ſuffer the puniſhment of the 
ſtocks. © * rf nr * 
In the ſtatute- book, before the acts made in the 
third of Charles I. we meet with the petition con- 
raining a declaration of the rights and privileges 
parlia- 


3 | ment 


PHE ſtatutes of any moment-that 


E 1 W 


ment to the king; to which be gave the royal 
aſſent. N | 

3 Car. I. An act prohibiting the going or ſend- 
ing any. perſon to a popiſh ſeminary: it is alſo 
enacted, T hat any one who contributes to the main- 
tenante of any convent or ſeminary, ſhall forfeit 
all his goods and his lands for life; and be diſabled 
to proſecute any ſuit to receive a gift or legacy, 
&c. as a perſon excommunicated ; provided that 
if any one fo educated conforms to the church of 
England within ſix months after his return; he 
ſhall not incur the penalties in this ac. 

17 Car. I. An act providing, That whereas Mi- 
chaelmas Term till then began in the octaves of 
St. Michael, or a week after Michaelmas-day, it 
ſhould not for the future begin till three weeks 
after Michaelmas. | EIT | 
An act for making the parliament perpetual, 
enacting, That the parliament then aſſembled 
ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or adjourned, 
but by act of parliament, which contributed as 
much as any thing to the ruin of king Charles and 
the conſtitution; and therefore by the act of the 
12 Car. II. which was made in the year 1660, im- 
mediately after the reſtoration, that parliament is de- 
clared and enacted to be diſſolved and determined. 

An act diſſolving the court of Star-chamber, 
and enacting, That a writ of habeas corpus ſhall 
be allowed on commitments by the council. 

An act repealing the act for eſtabliſhing the 
High · commiſſion Court. By the ſame ſtatute it is 
enacted, That the eccleſiaſtical courts ſhall inflict 
no penalty on offenders. 

An act declaring the tax of ſhip- money illegal, 
and aboliſhing the ſame, with all the judgments 
and proceedings ᷑onſequent thereupon. 

An act for reſtraining the incroachments and op- 
preſſions of the ſtannary courts. 

An act aſcertaining the metes and bounds of 
foreſts, and appointing commiſſioners to ſettle the 
ſame. 

An act for regulating weights and meaſures, and 
the office of the clerk of the market; whereby it 
is enacted, That there ſhall be but one weight and 
meaſure throughout the kingdom; and that who- 
ever uſes any other, ſnhall forfeit five ſhillings for 


every offrnce. | 
Taxes of Charles I. 


King James at his death left his ſon a large do- 
minion but a poor exchequer, which was the occa- 
fion that his taxations were more frequent than in 
his father's reign. | | 

In the firſt year the parliament, at their firſt ſeſ- 
ſion; granted him two ſubſidies from proteſtants 
and four from popiſh recuſants, and from the 
clergy three z and till the parliament provided other 
means, he continued to levy, — — his — 
time, tonnage, pound ge, and other ſums, by way 
of impoſt, rob — imported and ex- 


rted. | | 
"z his ſecond Fear he faiſed near 200,000). by 
way of loan, for the wat with France, and the re- 

lief of Rochelle. | TS 
In his third yeat the parliament gave him five 
ſubſidies. In the fixth year He revived an antient 
, by which all that were qualified 


— 


and great affairs of the kin 
Ireland; and for the payment of debts undertaken 
by the parliament. 
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that order, or to make fiat for reſpite of the ſame, 
whereby 1000001. was brought into the Exche- 
quer. | Sy n 
In his ninth year he iſſued writs, under the great 
ſeal of England, for the charging of, the ports; 
towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of this realm 
reſpectively, with providing and furniſhing ſhips for 
the-defericeof the kingand king lom; whereby great 
ſums were raiſed; . This tax was commonly known 
by the name of ſhip-money, .and was the principal 
cauſe of all the troubles that atterwards befel this 
unfortunate prince, and ended but with the ſacri- 
fice of his lil. IIS 

In a parliament holden in Ireland the ſame year, 


the deputy or lord-lieutenant obtained ſome ſubſi- 


dies for the payment of the army of that realm, 
and the over- rate of his majeſty's revenue there. 

In his ſixteenth year the earl of Strafford, then 
lord-lieurenant of Ireland, obtained of the Iriſh 
parliament the grant of four ſubſidies; and 
the convocation of biſhops in. England gave him 
an ample benevolence of four ſhillings in the pound 
for ſix years, to be aſſeſſed on all the clergy in 
England, towards the carrying on of the war then 
begun with Scotland, + 2 

And in the ſame year the Engliſh parliament, 
then aſſembled, granted him four entire ſubſidies 
for the relief of the army then raiſed againſt the 
Scots, and for relief of the northern parts of the 
kingdom, then much burthened by an army of 
Scots quartering in thoſe. parts, who impoſed gitar 
taxes on the inhabitants for their maintenance. 

In his ſeventeenth year the ſame parliament 
granted two ſubſidies for the further relief of his 
majeſty's army, and the northern parts of the king- 
dom; and likewiſe a ſubſidy of ronnage and 
poundage, and other ſums of money payable upon, 
merchandiſe exported and imported, from the 25th, 
of May to the 15th of July following ; and when 
that act was on the point of expiring, they granted 
another for. the ſame duties, from the 15th of July, 
to the 10th of Auguſt following; and by five other 
ſubſequent acts, the parliament granted the like 
ſubſidy and impoſt upon merchandiſe to the 3d of 
May, 1642. | 

And in the ſaid t7th year ſeveral ſums of money 
were by act of parliament charged upon perſons 
according to their ranks, dignities, offices, call» 
ings, eſtates, and quality, by way of poll, for the 
peedy diſbanding two armies then in the bowels 
of the kingdom. | 

This year alſo a contribution, or loan; was granted 
for the relief of Ireland, where a bloody rebellioa 
had broken forth the preceding year, 


And in his 18th year an act paſſed for raiſing 


and levying of monies for the neceflary defence; 
s of England and 


Theſe were all the taxations, either by loan or 
otherwiſe, raiſed by royal authority .during this 
reign + but the war which the parliament raiſed, 
without his authority, and againſt.it, was ſupport- 
ed and maintained, by 2 ious ſums of _— 
illegally. levied on the ſubject, by contribution, aſ- 
ſeſſment, and exciſe, which cannot be properly in- 
ferted here; and it is to be wiſhed the memory of 


ſuch unjuſt proceedings might be for ever effaced, 


Pn. 


cuſtom of uſage 00 
by the law for knighthood were to take upon them 


T3 N 


See Coke's ſecond book of Inſtitutes, fol. 593+ ſtatute De Militibus. 


CHARLES 


| "CHARLES II 
I: E ſtatutes of moſt conſequence that paſſed 


in this reign were, 

An act of the 12th (that is, the firſt from the 
Reſtoration) Car. II. for diſſolving the Long Par- 
liament, and making the convention a parlia- 
ment. 

An act for reducing the intereſt of money from 
eight to lix per cent. 

An act appointing the twenty-ninth of May to 
be publicly kept as a gay of thankſgiving. 

An act for reſtoring the clergy to their rights. 

An act for the encouragement of navigation, pro- 
hibiting the importation of any goods from Aſia, 
Africa, or America, but in Engliſh ſhips; and 
that no goods ſhall be imported in Engliſh ſhips, 
but from the places of their growth or manufac- 
ture; and three-fourths of the ſeamen are to be 
Englifh. 

Ships loading in the plantations to give ſecurity 
to bring their cargoes to England, or to ſome Bri- 
tiſn plantation, and not to carry them to any to- 
reign countfy. -  _ 

No goods of the growth of Muſcovy ſhall be 
—_— but in Engliſh ſhips, navigated as afore- 

= 

Nor any goods from the Turkiſh empire, unleſs 
in veſſels belonging to the port or place from which 
ſuch goods come. 

No wines of the growth of France or Germany 
ſhall be imported in any but in Engliſh veſſels; 
and all maſts, and other naval ſtores, raiſins, figs, 

runes, olive oils, corn, grain, ſugar, pot-aſhes, 

dy, or ſpirits; wines of the growth of Spain, 
the Canaries, Portugal, the Madeiras ; all goods 
of the growth of Ruſſia, currants, and Turkiſh 
commodities, imported in any Engliſh ſhipping, 
navigated as above, ſhall be deemed aliens goods. 
See an additional act, 15 Car. II. cap. 7. for en- 
couragement of trade. | 

In this ſame twelfth year of Charles II. was paſ- 
ſed the firſt legal act for laying an excile upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors. This act was firſt ſet on 
foot during the protectorſnip of Cromwell, 

An act for taking away court of wards, knights 
ſervice, &c. and ſettling a revenue on the crown 
in lieu thereof. 

An act for appointing the thirtieth of January 
to be obſerved annually as a faſt. 

13 Car. II. An act declaring the command of the 
militia by ſea and land to be ſolely in the king, 
and that neither both, or either of the houſes of 
parliament, have any pretence to the ſame, nor 
can lawfully levy any war, offenſive or defenſive, 
azainſt the crown. 

An act, contairing articles for the better govern- 
ment of the royal navy and ſhips of war. 

An act, reſtoring eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction to the 
biſhops and ſpiritual courts. 

An act (called the Corporation Act) for the bet- 
ter governing of corporations, whereby all officers 
are obliged to declare, That it is not lawful, on 
any pretence whatſoever, to take up arms againſt 
the king, &c. to renounce the ſolemn league and 
covenant, &c. | 

14 Car. II. An act, decreeing that quakers, and 
others, refuſing to take an oath before a magi- 
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ſtrate when required, or perſuading others not to 
take ſuch oath, and quakers aſſembling in con- 
venticles, to forfeit five pounds for the firit offence, 
ten pounds for the ſecond, and for the third offence 
to abjure or quit the realm. 

An act to eſtabliſh the uniformity of public 
prayer, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
and of conſecrating biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, 
after the manner ot the church of England. 

An act prohibiting the printing of impious, he- 
retical, ſeditious, or ſchiſtmatical books. By this 
act all books are prohibited to be printed that are 
not entered in Stationers-Hall, and duly licenſed; 
and the printing- preſſes are regulated, and three 
copies are reſerved for the king's library, and the 
two univerſities. | 

15 Car. Il. An act for the encouragement of 
trade, navigation, the plantation, and Fiſheries, 
See 12 Car. II. cap. 18. [FT yori 

An act, called the Conventicle Act, of which 
we have given an account in the hiſtory of this 
reign. 2 0,30 

An act condemning ſeamen who refuſe to fight 
and dctend merchant ſhips againſt pirates, to loſe 
their pay; and if they do fight, and fave the ſhip, 
| declaring them entitled to be rewarded out of the 
cargo, and at a rate not exceeding two per cent. 

16 Car. II. Perſons cheating at play ro forfeit 
treble the value of what they win; and all ſecuri- 
ties fur money won at play, exceeding one hundred 


| pounds at any one time, to be void. | 


19 Car. II. An act to redreis-inconveniencies for 
want of proof of perſons deaths beyond ſeas, or 
abſenting themſelves, upon whole lives eſtates de- 
pend. t off en 
22 Car. II. An act allowing the exportation of 
corn, oxen, horſes, ce. a 

22 and 23 Car. II. An act againſt maiming, &c. 
commonly called the Coventry Act, making it fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy, majicicuſly to cut 
out or diſable the tongue, put out an eye, ſlit the 
noſe, cut off the noſe or lip, or diſable any limb or 
member of any of his majeſty's ſubjects. 

An act againſt maliciouſly burning, ricks or 
ſtacks of corn, hay, &c. killing of cattle, or 
maiming them, or deftroying trees or fences in the 
night, | 
* act enacting how inteſtates eſtates ſhall be 
adminiſtered and diſtributed. By this act, ordina- 
ries, &c. upon granting adminiſtrations are required 
to take bonds, with two ſureties for the due admi- 
niſtration of the inteſtate's goods; and the ſur- 
pluſage, after debts and funeral charges paid, ſhall 
be diſtributed in the manner following, viz. one 
third to the wife of the inteſtate, and the reſidue. 
among his children, and ſuch as legally repreſent 
them, other than ſuch children (not heirs at law) 
who ſhall have any eſtate by ſettlement of the in- 
teſtate in his life-time, equal to the other ſhares. 
And where any ſuch children ſhall have been ad- 
vanced by ſettlements or portions not equal to the 
other ſhares, he or they ſhall have ſo much of the 
ſurpluſage as ſhall make the eſtate of all to be equal; 
but the heir at law ſhall have an equal part in the 
diſtribution with the other children, without any 
conſideration of what he hath by deſcent, or other- 
wiſe, from the inteſtate. * 1 we 7 | 

If there be no children nor legal repreſentatives 
of them, one moiety, or half, ſhall be allotted to 

Cy: | the 


Y 


1 
the wife, and the reſidue agreeably to the next of 
kindred to the inteſtate, in equal degrets, and to 


thoſe who repreſent them, 
No repreſentatives to be admitted among colla- 


terals, after brothers and ſiſters children. If there 
be no wife, all ſhall be diſtributrd among the chil- 
dren; and it no child, to the next of kin to the 
inteſtate in equal degree, and their repreſenta- 
tives. No ſuch diſtribution ſhalt be maile till one 
year after the inteſtate's death; and every one 
who has a ſhare in it ſhall give bond, with ſure- 
ties, that if debts aiterwards appear, he ſhall re- 
turn a rateable part. 

An act to regulate the weights and meaſures of 
corn and ſalt. 

By an act of the ſame year, none may keep dogs, 
nets, guns, or any other engine or inſtrument tor 
taking or deſtroying the game, but he who hath 
lands of inheritance of one hundred pounds per 
annum, or for life, in his own or his wife's right, 
or a leaſe of ninety- nine years of one hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, unleſs the heir of an 
eſquire, or other perlon of higher degree : and per- 
ſons fiſhing in any privzte waters or rivers, ſhall 
pay treble 1 to the party aggrieved, and a 
lum not exceeding ten ſhillings, to the poor. 
N. B. By this act none are deemed eſquires under 
the degree of knights ſons. 

29 Car. II. An act to prevent frauds and petju- 
ries, &c. By this act it is declared, That all 
leaſes, eſtates, intereſts of freehold, or term of 
years, or any uncertain intereſts in lands, &c. not 
put in wri:ing, and ſigned by the contracting par- 
ties, hall have no greater effect than eſtates at 
will, except lraſes not cxcecding three years, where- 
of the rent ſhall be two- thirds of che value. 

No action ſhall be brought to charge a defen- 
dant, upon any promiſe to anſwer for the debt or 
miſcarriage of another, or upon any agreement 1n 
conſideration of marriage, or upon any contract 
or ſale of lands, &c. or any intereſt concerning 
them, or on any agrerment not to be performed 
within a year, unleſs ſuch agreement, or a note 
thereof, be in writing, and fignzd by the party 
to be charged, or ſome other authorized by 
bim. 

All deviſes of lands or tenements ſhall be in 
writing, and ſigned by the teſtator, or ſome other, 
in his preſence, and by his direction, and ſubſcrib- 
ed in his preſence by three or four witneſſes, ot 
elſe they ſhall be void. 

No writ of execution ſhall bind the property of 

s but from the time of its delivery to the 
eriff. | 

No contract for the ſale of goods, of the value 
of ten pounds or upwards, ſhall be good, unleis 
the buyer receive part of them, or give ſomething 
in earneſt, or ſome note thereof in writing, to be 
ſigned by the parties to be charged, or their a- 

nts. 

Se Nye nuncupative (or verbal) will ſhall be good, 
where the eſtate bequeathed exceeds thirty pounds, 
unleſs it be proved by three witneſſes preſent at 
the making thereof, nor unleſs the teſtator bid 
them bear witneſs that ſuch is his will, nor unleſs 
it be made in the laſt ſickneſs of the deceaſed, in 
his dwelling-houſe, unleſs he be ſurprized, and 
die before his return; and after fix months, no 
' teſtimony ſhall be received of ſuch EN 
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[wal unleſs the ſaid teſtimony were put into wriz- 
ing within fix days after making ſuch will. 

No will in writing of any perſonal eſtate ſhall 
be repealed by words only, except the ſame be in 
the lite-time of the teſtator committed to writing, 
read to him; appointed by him, and this attelted 
by three witnefles. 

An act aboliſhing the wric De Heretico Com- 
burendo, or for burning heretics ; with all pro- 
ceedings therein, and all puniſhments by death, in 
conſequence of eccleſiaſtical centures, | 

31 Car. II. was paſſed the famous HABS cor- 
vos act. It is enaCted by this ſtature, That upon 
the ſervice of the Habeas Corpus on a jailor or his 
lervants, or upon any other perſon having a pri- 
loner in his cuſtody, the priſoner, within three 
days after, upon paying or tendering twelve pence 
per mile tor the removal of him, ſhall be brought 
up, and the writ returned, and the cauſe of his 
impriſonment certifled : and officers refuſing to 
make their returns, or bring the priſoner up, &c, 
as aforeſaid, ſhall forfeit one hundred pounds for 
the firſt offence, and two hundred pounds for the 
ſecond, 

It any perſon committed td priſon for treaſon 
or telony, expreſſed in the warranr, ſhall, the firſt 
week of the term or day of the ſeſſions of Oyer and 
Terminer, pray to be brought to his trial, if he be 
not indicted the next term of Oyer and Terminer : 
after ſuch commitment he ſhall upan motion, the 
3 day of ſuch term or ſeſſions, be admitted to 
bail. 

Priſoners may obtain their Habeas Corpus from 
any judge, or out of the Chancery: and if the 
lord - chancellor, keeper, or any other judge, ſhall 
deny ſuch Habeas Corpus, ke ſhall forteit five 
hundred pounds to the party aggrieved. 

We muſt here repeat an oblervation we have 
elſewhere made, that few of our Engliſh mo- 
narchs ever paſſed a greater number of acts of 
parliament for the benefit of the ſabje& than this 
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King. 


Taxes of CARATATI ZS II. 


Immediately after his reſtoration (called the 
twelfth year of his reigh) the parliament preſented 
a bill «+ for a ſpeedy proviſion of money to pay 
off and diſband all the forces of this kingdom, 
both by ſea and land. This was to be done by 
poll, and was a very great tax, becauſe many or- 
ders of men were included in it, Which had never 
been mentioned in any former act of the like kind. 
The reader perhaps will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
the aſſeſſments of the ſeveral degrees, as they are 
rated in the ſaid act. 

* 1, Every duke of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, inhabiting and reſiding in this kingdom, was 
to pay one hundred pounds; every marquis, 
eighty pounds; every earl, ſixty pounds; a viſ- 
count, fifty pounds; a baronet, forty pounds; 
the eldeſt ſon of a duke of twenty-one years of 
age, ſixty pounds; of a marquis, fifty pounds; 
of an earl, forty pounds; of a viſcount, thirty- 
five pounds; of a baron, thirty pounds; a baronec 
of any of the three kingdoms, or Nova Scotia, 
thirty pounds; a knight of the Bath, thirty 


pounds; a knight bachelor, twenty pounds; a 
8 L | | ſerjeant 
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ſerjeant at law, twenty pounds; an eſquire, ten 
1 and every widow, according to her huſ- 

and's degree, a third part what her huſband was 
tO pay. : 

2. © Every parſon or vicar poſſeſſed of a parſon- 
age or vicarage, or other eſtate of one hundred 
pounds, forty ſhillings; every doctor of the 
civil or common-law, five pounds; every advo- 
cate, five pounds; a judge or commiſſioner in the 
Court of Admiralty, twenty pounds; a prætor, 
five pounds; a doctor of phyſic, ten pounds. 
3 „The lord-mayor of London, forty pounds; 
every ſheriff, alderman, or who hath fined for al- 
derman, twenty pounds; every deputy-alderman, 
ten pounds, the town-clerk of London, twenty 
pounds; every common councilman, five pounds; 
every maſter of the firſt twelve companies, ten 
pounds; every warden thereof, ſix pounds thir- 
teen ſhillings and four-pence ; every liveryman of 
thoſe companies, five pounds; every one who had 
been malter of any of the companies of dyers, 
brewers, leatherſellers, girdlers, ſtationers, wood- 
mongers, upholſterers, apothecaries, pewterers, 
tallow-chandlers, armourers, or ſadlers, ſix pounds; 
every warden of any of thoſe companies, five 
pounds; every liveryman of them, three pounds; 
every of the yeomanry, one pound; every maſter 
of the company of barber-chirurgeons, white-bak- 
ers, wax-chandlers, cutlers, butchers, carpenters, 
painters, cordwainers, coopers, ſcriveners, brown- 


| bakers, turners, or innholders, three pounds; eve- 


ry one who had been warden of any of thoſe com- 
panies, two pounds; every liveryman thereof, one 
pound; every perſon who had been maſter of the 
company of founders, cutlers, maſons, bricklay- 
ers, joiners, plaiſterers, weavers, fruiterers, marb- 
ters, embroiderers, poulterers, cooks, or plum- 
mers, one pound; every warden of thoſe compa- 
nies, fifteen ſhillings; and every one of the livery, 
ten ſhillings ; every perlon who hath been of the 
livery of either company of bowyers, fletchers, 
blackſmiths, bottle makers, wool-packers, farri- 
ers, paviers, loreiners “, glaſiers, clerks, or wa- 
termen, five ſhillings ; every freeman of any com- 
pany within the city of London, twelve-pence ; 
every keeper of one or more hackney-coaches and 
two horſes, ten ſhillings ; every merchant-ſtranger, 
if a knight, forty pounds ; if below that degree, 
and 26. We to ſea, ten pounds; if trading within 
the land, five pounds: every alien uſing trade 
within any city or 1 N if a houſe-keeper, 
ren ſhillings ; every Engliſh merchant in or about 
London, not a freeman, ten pounds; every factor 
in the city, two pounds; every perion that hath 
been alderman in -any city within the kingdom, 
under the degree of a knight or eſquire, five pounds. 

4. The prothonotary of the King's-Bench, 
one hundred pounds ; clerk of the Crown of the 
ſame, twenty pounds;  Cuſtos Brevium of the 
ſame, forty pounds; marſhal of the ſame, fifty 
ſhillings ; maſter of the Rolls, ſixty pounds; clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, forty pounds; clerk 
of the Rules and in the King's Bench, ten pounds; 
maſter of the Subpœna Office, forty pounds; war- 


den of the Flect, fifty pounds; clerk of the ha- 
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naper, fifty pounds; clerk of the Inrolment, each 


ten pounds; each of the ſix clerks in Chancery 
forty pounds; every curlicor of the ſame, — 


pounds; uſher of the ſame, ten pounds; every 
clerk of the pettybagg, five pounds; every exa- 
miner, ten pounds; chief regiſter of the ſame 
twenty pounds; every under regiſter, ten pounds; 
every clerk in the office of the Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery, eight 28 z each of the clerks of the Cha- 
pel of the Rolls, three pounds; every prothono- 

tary of the Common-Plras, fifty pounds; Cuſtos 
Brevium of the ſame, eighty pounds; every phi- 
lazer of the ſame, ten pounds; clerk of the Out- 
lawries, twenty pounds; clerk of the Statutes 

twenty pounds; clerk of the Treaſury, ten pounds; 
exigenter of London, forty pounds ; every other 
exigenter, five pounds ; the king's remembrancer 
of the Exchequer, forty pounds ; every teller of 
the ſame court, twenty pounds; the treaſurer's 
remembrancer, ten pounds; every attorney of the 
office of the king's remembrancer, ten pounds ; 
every attorney of the office of Pleas, ten pounds; 
the remembrancer of the Firſt- fruits, twenty 
pounds; clerk of the Eſtreats, twenty pounds; 
clerk of the Fleas, thirty pounds; the auditor of 
the receipts in the Exchequer, forty pounds; clerk 
of the Pel in the Receipt, thirty pounds; uſher of 
the Court of Exchequer, twenty pounds; every 
attorney in the Office of Pleas there, ten pounds 
every auditor of the ſame, ten pounds; every clerk 
of the court of the Duchy of Lancaſter, ten pounds ; 
every auditor of the ſame, ten pounds; every clerk 
of the Privy-ſeal, ten pounds ; every clerk of the 
Signet, ten pounds; every attorney in any of the 
courts at Weſtminſter, or within the courts of Law 
or Equity, or in the counties palatine of Cheſter, 
Lancaſter, Durham, and the marches of Wales, 
three pounds; every perſon in any office or place 
under the king (except his houſhold ſervants in 
ordinary) ten . the lieutenant of the Tower 
of London, fifty pounds; every one that could 
ſpend in lands, leaſes, monies, or ſtock, one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, forty ſhillings ; and fo 
for a greater or leflcr eſtate : every ſingle perſon 
above the age of ſixteen years, twelve- pence; eve- 
ry ſingle perſon not rated nor receiving alms, a- 
bove ſixteen years of age, ſix-pence.“ 

In his ſaid firſt year the parliament alſo granted 
him a ſubſidy on tonnage and poundage, and 
other ſums of money payable upon merchandize 
exported and imported. The duties of exciſe on 
malt liquors, cyder, perry, mead, ſpirits or ſtrong 
waters, coffee, tea, ſnerbet, and chocolate, were 
alſo ſettled on him during life, by way of addi; 
tional revenue to the tonnage and poundage, This 
was granted by way of recompenſing the crown 
for the emoluments it loſt by the taking away 
the courts of ward, and liveries and tenures in ca- 
pite or by knights: ſervice. By this means the royal 


| revenues were raiſed to twelve hundred thouſand 


pounds per annum, which was more than any king 

of England ever enjoyed, except Henry VIII. 
The following year the commons granted the 

king a ſupply of one million two huadred thou- 


ſand pounds tor his prelent occaſions, to be levied 
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* Or lorimers (from lormiers, an old French word) a company of artificers in London, who make bits for bridles, 
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ſpurs, and ſuch-hke iron ware for horſes. ' 
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by a monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds for 
eighteen months; a perpetual and annual tax of 


two ſhillings on every chimney-hearth in each 
houſe, alms-houſes excepted, was alſo laid on by 
the commons, who at the ſame time impowered his 
majeſty to levy the ſeventy thouſand pounds per 


month for three years. | 


In the year 1663, the .commons granted him 
four entire ſubſidies ; and the clergy in convoca- 


tion, following their example, did the like. This 


was the laſt aid the ſpirituality gave; for it was 
reſolved on hereafter to tax the church benefits as 


temporal eſtates were taxed. 


The following year the parliament granted the 
king a ſupply of two millions and an half to- 
wards the maintenance of a war againſt the 
Dutch. 

In 1665 the commons voted the king a new 
ſupply of one million two hundred thouſand pounds 
to continue the war, and one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds to the duke of York, for the 


| great ſervices he had done to the nation ; and pur- 


uing this their prodigious liberality, they voted 


in the following year a further ſupply of one mil- 


lion eight hundred thouſand pounds. 

In 1068 they granted the tum of three hundred 
and ten thouſand pounds, by an impoſition on 
wines and other liquors. 

For the other taxes impoſed in this king's reign, 
as alſo for thoſe in the following one of his brother 
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James II. we refer the reader to the hiſtory of thoſe 
— where he will find them noticed as they oc- 
curred. 


JJ AMES U. 


HERE being but one parliament in this - 

reign, which did not fit much above two 
months, very few laws were made, The principal 
of them were, 

An act prohibiting the importation of gun-pow- 
der, arms, ammunition, or utenſils of war, without 
licence, on pain of forfeiture. 

An act appropriating a duty laid upon coals, to 
the finiſhing the cathedral of St. Paul's. | 

An act concerning adminiſtrators and inteſtates 
perional eſtate. This enacts, That no adminiſtra- 
tor ſhall be cited to render an account of the per- 
ſonal eſtate of his inteſtate, otherwiſe than by in- 
ventory thereof, unleſs at the inſtance of ſome per- 
ſon in behalf of a minor, or of one having a de- 
1 out of ſuch eſtate as a creditor, or next of 

in. 

If after the death of a father any of his children 
ſhall die inteſtate, without wife, or iſſue, in the 
life-time of the mother, every brother and ſiſter, 
5 repreſentatives, ſhall have an equal ſhare 
with her. 


COMME R C E. 


HE late Mr. Anderſon; in his excellent Trea- 


tiſe on the Origin of Commerce *, obſerves, 


that the ſeventeenth century may be truly ſaid, 
from its very commencement, to approach to a 
reſemblance of modern times, whether conſider- 
ed in a commercial or a political light. Naviga- 
tion, the arts, mechanical, mathematical, manu- 
factural, and nautical; agriculture, architecture, 
and plantations, were amazingly improved ; al- 
moſt all the commercial, banking, and metallic 
companies of Europe, eſtabliſhed nearly as at on 
ſent ſubſiſting ; the great and principal increaſe of 
the commerce of England and Holland effected, 
who alſo got into their hands the trade of the fa- 
mous Hanſe-Towns, now-on their decline. Ma- 
ny new inventions and projects were ſet on foot; 
the great increaſe of trade begot the enlargement 
and embelliſhment of the city of London and its 
ſuburbs. Many excellent new productions were 
introduced among us, and here naturalized. New 
Engliſh plantations were formed in America, and 
the old ones greatly improved. In a word, commer- 
cial liberty was legally and firmly eſtabliſhed in 
England. In general, it will be ſeen, that rowards 


the cloſe of this century, commerce Fedde ad- 


vanced to almoſt its very growth of perfection; 
and almoſt every part of Chriſtendom endeavoured 
to puſh into trade and manufacture, whilſt at the 
ſame time England's commerce and ſhipping con- 
tinued viſibly to proſper and increaſe. 
We ſhall from the above-named author briefly 


| point out ſome of the principal ſteps in this happy 


progreſs, at leaſt ſo far as relates to the period at 
preſent under our conſideration. | 
King James I. having, at his acceſſion to the 
crown of England, called in all his own ſhips of 
war, as well as our then numerous privateers, 
which, though they had greatly annoyed the ene- 
my, had done infinite damage ro the commerce of 
the nation ; he thereby put an end to the warlike 
expeditions he had been engaged in, and declared 
himſelf to be at peace with all the world. This 
pacific diſpoſition in the king, ſo often (and in 
great meaſure with juſtice) termed puſillanimous, 
did however give a breathing-time to our mercan- 
tile and colonifing adventurers to plant, and gra- 
dually improve the colonies of Virginia, New- 
England, Bermudas, and Newfoundland; as alſo 
to make a conſiderable progreſs in the Eaſt India 
trade. At the opening of his firſt parliament, 
James ſpoke ſtrongly againſt monopolies, but he 
afterwards gave great encouragement to them, 
Our own woollen manufacture being now become 
ſo very conſiderable, and ſo much of it ſent abroad 
as to work up all, or near all, our own wool at 
home, it was thought high time to prohibit the 
exporcation of ir, which James did by proclamation 
in the year 1604, the ſecond'of his reign, * 
By a ſtature of this ſame year, when wheat is 
not above one pound fix ſhillings and eight pence 


E quarter; rye, praſe, and beans, fitteen ſhil- 


ngs; and barley and meal fourteen ſhillings per 


* Anderſon's Origin of Commerce, vol, I. p. 451. et alibi, 
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quarter; they may be exported in Engliſh ſhips, 
paying cuſtom, two ſhillings per quarter for Wheat, 
and one ſhilling and four-pence for the other 
kinds. 

The Engliſh Faſt-India company ſent out their 
ſecond voyage thither in the lame year 1604, with 
four ſhips under ſir Henry Midoleton; two ot 
which he loaded with pepper at Bantam, and ſent 
the other two to the ifles of Banda, famous for the 
trade of nutmegs and mace- At Antigua he laded 
a good quantity of cloves, with which that place 
abounded, and returned in 1606, having the mil- 
fortune to lole one of his ſhips at ſea- In the 
year 1605, the preſent Leyant, or Fiſhery Com- 
pany, was erected, by the deſignation of The 
Merchants of England trading to the Levant Seas. 
Thus a moſt profitable trade to England was eſta- 
.bliſhed in perpetuity, whereby great quantities of 
our woollen manufactures, and of later times much 
.other merchandize, as watches, jewels, &c. have 
been annually exported thither : beſides, the im- 
menſe quantities of raw filks brought from thence, 
have been the means of raiſing our ſilk manufacture 
to its preſent height, and of greatly advancing. ma- 
ny other forts of manufactures. | S746 
In the year 1607, James granted an excluſive 
charter or licence to Richard Pinkwel, eſq. and 
his colleagues, for the. ſole diſcovery of a north- 
welt paſſage to China, Cathay, the Moluceas,.and 
other parts of the Eaſt-Indies, incorporating them 
by the peculiar name of The Colleagues of the Fel- 
lowſhip for the Diſcovery of the North-Weſt Paſ- 
ſage: but this, like moſt of the former attempts of 
this Kind, came to nothing. Captain Henry Hud- 
ſon, however, ſailed this fame year as far north as 
eighty degrees and a half in queſt of the ſaid pal- 
ſage; and he made the like attempt the following 
year, 1608, to as little purpoſe, after having in 
vain tried a nofth-caſt paſſage by Nova Zembla. 
The ſame year, however, he diſ.overed and gave 
His name to the vaſt bay called, after him, Hud- 
fon's Bay. | 1 

The Engliſh Eaſt- India Company now ſent out 
their third voyage with three ſhips thither: it 
would however afford the reader as little inſtruc- 
tion as pleaſure, to relate particulars that are to 
be found in ſo many works. It will therefore be 
ſufficient-ro obſerve, that the ſuperior induſtry of 
the Dutch in India had already been beforchand 
with us in the ſpice iſlands, of which they ſoon 
after this made theniſelves ſovercigns, and ſuch re- 
main to this day. * OE : 
The manufacture of allum was this year, 1608, 
firſt invented, and ſucceſsfully practiced in Eng- 
land, being encouraged and carried on in York. 
fhire by the lord Sheffield, fir John Bourchier, and 
other landed gentlemen. of that county, to the very 
pu benefit of this nation in general, and to the 
ingular emolument of the proprietors thereof, to 
this preſent time. 
EKing James endeavoured to effect the propaga- 
tion of filk in England, and for that purpole en- 
Joihed and encouraged the planters of mulberry- 
trees; but experience has ſhewn that ſilk is not to 
be propagated in any degree north of the river 
Loire, in the ſouth of France. 
In 1669 the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company made 

their fifth voyage thither, but with one ſhip only, 

which they ſent to Bantam, and thence to the iſles 
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of Banda, &c. but the Hollanders being affofute 
lords there, refuted them admittance to traffie, 
Although the fitteen years excluſive trade granted 
by qucen Elizabeth's charter ro the Fait-Indiz 
Company, was not to expire ti} 1613, yet king: 
James, on the thirty-firft of May, in the year 1 
was prevailed on to grant the company a renews} 
of their charter, and to render the company per- 
petual, with the uſual power of making by-laws, 
of having a common ſeal, and the ether powers in 
the former charter. The merchants engaged in 
this trade were ſo encouraged by this grant, that 
they now built the largeſt merchant ſhip that Eng- 
land ever had, being upwards of one thouſand tons 
burthen, named The Trade's Increaſe; and with 
three others made their ſixth voyage to India. The 
king alſo at this time built the fineſt ſhip that hag 
been ever conſtructed in this country: the was cf 
the burden of one thouſand four hundred tons, 
carried fixty-four cannons, and was named Tbe 
Prince. By theſe gradual ſteps did the Navy- 
Royal of England arrive at its prefent magnitude 
and grandeur, | 
In this fame year, 1610, the fpirit of adventur- 
ing on new plantations ſtill prevailing, king Jamey 
made'a grant to a certain number ot merchants of 
Briſtal, or part ef Newfoundland, lying between 
Cape Bonaviſta and Cape St. Mary's; and a colo- 
ny was accordingly ſent thither : but they have 
never been able to this day to make a more cultiv+ 
able and uſeful plantation there than is nece flary ter 
the famous fiſhery on its banks, its ſituation in re- 
ſpect to our continent colonics, and to the French 
North-Americaa dominions, and for ſhelter and re- 
lief of our own ſhipping. About this time the 
London adventurers ro Virginia were made a cor- 
poration ; and the next year the Ruſſian Company 
tor the firſt time ſent two ſhips to Greenland, for 
the killing of whales, carrying with them (ix Bl, 
cayners expert in that fiſhery ; but they loſt both 
their ſhips. | | 
In the year 1612, the cluſter of ſmall and very 
rocky iſlands, ſituate between Europe and Ameri- 
ca, named the Bermuda's, or Somers's Hes, in thirty- 
two degrees and an half north latitude, five hun- 
dred miles eaſt from Carolina, was firſt planted by 
the Enghſh- They had been diſcovered almoſt an 
hundred years before, by one Bermuda, a Spaniard, 
but were never planted by any before this time. 
Sir George Somers and fir Thomas Yates, in their 


which time they built a ſhip of the cedar-wood grow- 
ing there, and failed in her to Virginia, leaving two 


were found alive in 1612, when the colony was 
firſt planted. From fir George Somers, theſe iſlands 
got the pame of Somer's Iles, now corrupted 
to Summer Iſlands, though the juſt name of 
Bermudas is moſtly uſed. Sir George Somers 
was, it ſeems, a ſecond time drove on thoſe iſlands, 
and died there; but thoſe who were with him, on 
their arrival in England, made fo favourable a re- 
port of the beauty and fertility of them, that the 
Virginia Company, who, as firſt diſcoverers, claim- 
ed the property, fold them to about one hundred 
and twenty perſons, to whom king James grant- 
ed a charter; and in 1612 they planted, with one 


bur.dred and ſixty perſons, one of the largeſt of 
Ea” them, 


voyage to Virginia, anno 1609, were ſhipwrecked 
there, and lived nine months on theſe iſlands ; in 


men behind them in the largeſt of the iſlands, wbo 
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| COMM 
them, named St. George's Iſle, and ſent afterwards 
five hundred people more thither anno 1619; 
whereupon they inſtituted an aſſembly, with a go- 
vernor and council. Some have, reckoned theſe 
iſlands four hundred in number, bur molt of them 
too ſmall ro have any name, they being all circum- 
ſcribed within the compaſs of little more than for- 
ty-ſeven leagues. St. George's, the largeſt, is na- 
turally fortified almoſt quite round with rocks; 


and where there is any landing-place, they have | 


forts and batteries; and the harbour, there be- 
ing only one, ex'remely well fortified, Theſe 
iſlands produce very few ſtaple commodities fit for 
exportation, excepting their cedar floops, with 
which they trade, and ſell them at the Welt Indies, 
and ſome proviſions ; with the gain of which trade 
they are enabled to pay England for all the neceſ- 
ſaries they are conſtantly ſupplied with. This co- 


lony was afterwards, like Virginia, made a regal | 


government, and fo it {f;]] continues, The Bcr- 
mudians have two misfortunes attending them; a 


want of freſh water, and frequent attacks of furi- | 


ous winds, thunder, lightnings, &c. At their princi 
pal iſland of St. George, large ſhips may ſafely enter 


and be ſecure, under ſhelter of the forufications, | 


from any attacks of an enemy; and this 1s pro- 
bably the reaſon why we ſtill keep thole other- 
wiſe unprofitable iſlands, there being no produc. 
tions there but what may be had in our other plan- 
rations. They grow ſome tobacco, but it is not 
equal in goodnels to that of Virginia“. 

In the year 1613, the liſh Rul 
procured an exclulive charter for their whalc-fiſh- 
ery; and they obliged certain French ſhips which 
they had permitted to filh there, to pay chem a tri- 
bute of eight whales. In the ſame year captain 
Saris, in our Eaſt-India Company's ſervice, arriv- 
ed the firſt of any of our nation at the port of Fi- 
rando, in the iſle of Bungo or Ximò, a part of the 
empire of Japan. Our Company continued ſome 
years ta trade there, but were attzrwafds excluded 
all reſort thither, with all other Europeans, the 
Dutch only excepted: _ 8 

Edward Miſſelden, eſq. an eminent merchant, 
in his treatiſe, entitled 1 he Circle of Commerce, 
gives us the following (tate of the exports and im- 


ports of all England in this year 16 3, 
1, Exported to all the world be- 


tween Chriſtmas 1612, and . ö 

EB % 
Chriſtmas 1613, to the value | 
% 5, +: - any 

2: The cuſtoms on theſe goods 86,794 16 2 


3 Impoſt paid outwards on wool- 
len goods, tin, lead, and pew- 
Wa IM... Si; Fa 

4. The merchants gains, freight, 
and other petty charges = 


10,000 o 0 


$00,000 o © 


Total exports I. 2,487,435 7 10 


Imported during that time in 
ſilks, Venice gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, Spaniſh wines, linen, 
and other merchandize, with 
all the cuſtoms thereon + 

Balance gained this year to the 


2,14!,151 10 © 


Engliſh Ruſſia Company 


RA... 8 68 5 
On which Mr. Anderſon very pertinently and 
juſtly oblerves, that tho' this balance ſeems larger 
than that exhibited under the year 1 354 (the twen- 
ty-eighth of Edward III.) yet the ſilver money of 
that balance being thrice the weight or quantity of 
our's, amounted to no leſs than 765,644 J. 18. of 
our money : and he remarks further, that the total 
of the imports then was not on:-ſeventh part of the 
—ð*— | ; 
The ingenious gentleman firſt mentioned has 
likewiſe given us the total amount of the cuſtoms 
of England for this year 1613, viz. 


| —:!. J 

At the port of London—outwards, 61,322 16 7 
| h „ inwards, 48,250 1 9 
Total cuſtom of the port of London 109,572 18 4 
At all the 3 25,471 19 7 
ports = inw. 13,030 99 


138.50 9 4 


| Total account of the cuſtoms of Engl. 148,075 7 8 


By this account it appears that London, in 1613, 
paid then very near thrice as much for cuſtoms as 
all the reſt of England together. 

The year 1614 produced the diſcovery of a new 
ſpecies of woollen manufacture in England, name- 
ly, the making of mixtures dyed in the wool. This 
has ever ſince got the appellation of Medley Cloth 
all woollen cloth before this time being only o 
one ſingle colour dyed in the, clotb. | 

In this year alſo the fine iſland of Barbadoes in 
the Welt-Indies is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
and ſettled on by ſome Engliſh people. It is the 
| mother of all our Weſt-India tugar-iſlands, and 
the chief of the Caribbees. It has proved of the 
| greateſt advantage to this nation, by its excellent 
productions. I he Eaſt India Company now be- 
gan to trade on the joint ſtock account, no voy- 
| ages being from henceforth allowed on ſeparate 
| ſtocks. The following is a liſt of the Engliſh com- 
pany's factories at the time we are now ſpeakin 
of in India, viz. Bantam, Jacatra (ſince called Ba- 
| tavia), Surat, Amadavar, Agra, Aſmere, Bram- 
pore, Calcutta (from whence the cloth called Calico 
cook its name) Maſulipatam, Siam, Benjar, Socca« 
dania, Macaſſar, Acheen, Jambi, Tecoo, Bandar, 
and at Firando in Japan: from many of which 
places our Company have withdrawn their factories, 
and from ſome others the Dutch have not long 
ſince wormed us out. In the year 1616, one Le 
Maire, a merchant' of Amſterdam, diſcovered a 
paſſage to India by the ſouth-weſt round Cape 
Horn, through a new ſtreight ſouth of the Magel- 
lanic Streights, to which he gave his name, which 
it ſtill retains! it is much ſafer of navigation 
than the other: About this time one of our ſhips 
ſailed to Mocha in the Red Sea, and ſettled a fac- 
tory there for the firſt time, by the permiſſion of 
the Turkiſh aga. 

In the following year we find, for the firſt time, 
mention of fins of whales being brought home 
with the blubber of oil ; but the very next year our 
Engliſh adventurers having met with great loſſes 
and diſcouragements, relinquiſhed that fiſheryz and 
lo it remained till the reign of Charles II. King 
James now granted new charters of powers to the 


| 


nation - 3 346,283 17 101 Eaſt-· India Company. 
ms: * Anderſon, vol. I. « of 487. 5 
118 8 M 
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The colony of Virginia went on increaſing, and 
ad by this time conſiderable quancines of to- | N 
tent ſome time before from king James, as king 


of Scotland, for ſettling that country called by 


bacco planted there, which now began to be well 
taken off at home: Sir Samuel Argall, the then 
governor, finding this colony in a thriving way, 
began to have his eye on the French, who had 
croſſed the river St. Lawrence, and had a ſettle- 
ment in the colony then named Acadia (a part of 
that province called Nova Scotia) and alto farther 
ſouthward, a part of what is now called New Eng- 
land. But he drove the French from Port-Royal, 
fince named Annapolis-Royal; ſome of whom went 
home to France, and others of them ſailing up the 
river St. Lawrence, ſettled in Canada. We are 
here to obſerve (lays Mr. Anderſon *) that the 
Engliſh, from their very firſt ſettling on the con- 
tinent of America, had ever deemed Nova Scotia 
to be a part of North-Virginia for at this time all 
the country north of Cape Henry was known by 
the ſole name of Virginia, which, being the mother 
Engliſh colony on that continent, and its patent 
extending to the northernmoſt parts in America, 
all the country north of what was at this time 
lanted in Virginia, had the appellation of North- 
Virginia.” Ir is a Juſtice due to the managers of 
the Virginia Company to obſerve, that even ſo 
early as the year 1618, they had formed a deſign 
to erect a college, for the converſion of the Indians 
to Chriſtianity, altho* it proved afterwards abor- 
tive. „In this ſame year, 1618, the firſt Engliſh 
African Company was erected by charter, but toon 
after diſſolved, on not anſwering the expectations 
either of the adventurers or of the government. 

In the year 1620, the Engliſh Company trading 
to the Eaſt - Indies obtained leave of the king of 
Golconda to ſettle at Madras-Patan; on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, where they were permitted to build 
the fort called St. George; which place has ever 
ſince been the Company's general factory for their 
trade in that country. 

In the ſame year our people firſt planted the 
country fince called New-England. Captain John 
Smith having ſurveyed the inland country, and 
preſented a map of it to Charles prince of Wales, 
(afterwards king Charles I) that prince gave it the 
nume of New-England, which was afterwards fur- 
ther peopled, and conſiderably improved by the 
emigration of numbers of puritans from the mother- 
country, on account of the perſecution raiſed a- 
gainſt them here for their religious tenets. The 

lony is at this day the nobleſt of all our North- 
American continent provinces : they take off from 
Great-Britiin'to the value of three hundred'thou- 
fand pounds and upwards annually, in Britiſh pro- 
ducts and manufactures. o 

According to Mr. Miſſelden, in his Circle of 
Commerce, p. 121. the general balance of our fo- 
reign trade for the year 1622, was as follows: 


J. . 
The total amount of exportations 2,320,436 12 10 
The total imports - 28,619,315 0 © 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Isa this ſame year, 1662, fir William Alexander, 


afterwards carl of Sterling, having obtained a pa- 


him Nova Scotia; and having got ſundry noble- 


| men and gentlemen of Scotland to be ſharers with 


him in it, ſent a colony of Scots thither, who 
named the peninſula on the eaſt ſide of the 
Bay of Fundy, Nova Caledonia, and the other 
part on the north ſide Nova Alexandria + : and 
tor the better enabling him to ſettle that planta- 
tion, king James granted. him a Scots patent for 
advancing a number of perſons to the hereditary 
dignity of baronets of Nova Scotia: yet, after con- 
ſiderable pains, and labour and expence, this co- 
lony came to nothing. 

As the making of rivers navigable is of great 
benefit to commerce, we cannot paſs by unnoticed, 
an act of parliament paſſed in the twenty-firſt year 
of king James I's reign (1624) for making the 
river Thames navigable for barges, lighters, and 
boats; from London to Oxford. | 

In the year 1625, the firſt of Charles I. we find 
4 navy-board for England appointed to be managed 
by twelve commiſſioners. Thele ſeem to have 
been moltly ſtationed as at preſent, into diſtinct 
branches, ſuch as a comptroller, a ſurveyor, a 
clerk of the navy, &c. This board alſo, as at pre- 
ſent, was to be ſubordinate to the lord high-admi- 
ral, or the admiralty-board, from whom the ſaid 
commiſſioners were to receive directions and orders 
of maritime affairs 4. 

In the ſame year the Virginia Company was diſ- 
ſolved, and that valuable colony ſettled as at pre- 
ſeat, under regal government. It will not be amiſs 
to inſert here the ſtate of our Newfoundland fiſhery, 
as it ſtood about this time. Ir appears then that 
the ports of Devonſhire annually employed one 
hundred and fifty ſhips, and carried their fiſh to 
Spain and Italy. I his fiſhery maintained eight 
thouſand perſons for ſix months in Newfoundland, 
and ſupported many thouſands of families at home 
in preparing nets, caſks, proviſions, &c. and re- 
pairing the ſhips for the voyage F. 

About this time alſo the ſugar-trade of England 
had its riſe in the firſt ſettlement of the iſland of 
Barbadoes, the mother of all the ſugar colonies, 
which was diſcovered by fir William Courteen, 
lome time before the death of James I. In the 
year 1627, king Charles granted Barbadoes and 
the other Caribbee iſles to James Ley, earl of 
Marlborough, and lord-treaſurer; but at the reſto- 
ration of king Charles II. it was determined by 
the king and council, that out of the revenue of 
Barbadoes, then greatly improved, three hundred 
pounds a year for his life ſhould be granted to the 
earl of Marlborough, who had diſpoſed of his pa- 
rent for that ſum to the earl of Carliſle; and that 
the earl of Kinnoul, who claimed under the earl 


of Carliſle, ſhould be paid one thouland pounds 
on ſurrendering lord Carliſle's Charter: and thus 


Barbadoes and all the other Caribbee iſles came un- 


der the immediate government of the Crown, and 
ſo have remained ever ſince. 


In year 1628, ſir David Kirk and his aſſociates 


poſſeſſed themſelves of Canada, which then only 


conſiſted of the country on the north ſide of the 


« Vol. I. p. 499. + Heylin's Coſm 
t Rymer's Fœd. tom. xviii. fol. 13. et ſeq. 


v1 


graph. p. 1024. | § See a treatiſe of commerce, 
; ch 


rinted in a ſmall quarto in 
e year 1626, entitled, The Golden Fleece. 
great 
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great river of St, Lawrence, together with the 
caſtle of Quebec, of which the ſaid fir David's ſon 
was appointed governor. The French hereupon 
agreed to recognize our king's property in all No- 
va Scotia, and to pay {ir David Kirk fifty thouſand 

ounds for his quitting the forts which he had pol- 
ſeſſed himſelf of in Canada; which ſum however 
was never paid. 5 | 

King Charles I. in the fourth year of his reign, 
incorporated that beſt planted, and moſt populous 
province of New-England, called the Maſſachuſcts 
Bay, of which Boiton is the capital town. In this 
ſame year Carolana, now called Carolina, was firſt 
planted by ſir Robert Heath, the king's attorney- 
general, in virtue of a patent granted by Charles 
to him and his heirs for that purpoſe. Sir Robert 
afterwards conveyed this province to the earl of 
Arundel, who was at the expence of planting ſun- 
dry parts of it; but the ſubſequent civil war in 
England prevented that nobleman's farther pro- 
grels therein, The Five Nations of the Indian 
Iroquois, ſo long the voluntary vaſſals of the Eng- 
liſh crown, made a ſurrender and fale of all their 
conqueſts in that country, which reached as far as 
the Miſſiſſippi, to the governor of New-York, in 
king James II's reign *. The Iſle of Providence, 
the chief of all the Bahama Ifles, was alſo firſt 
planted by the Engliſh in this year, who likewiſe 
claimed the reſt of thoſe iſlands as the ficſt occu- 

iers. 

: In the Fœdera (vol. xix. fol. 335.) we find a 
proclamation of king Charles relating to the trade 
of the Ealt-India Company, in which is the follow- 
ing catalogue of the wares and merchandizes licen- 
ſed to be expo;ted to India, and to be imported from 
thence, viz. 

Goods allowed to be exported to India, perpe- 
tuana's and drapery, . pewter, ſaffron, woollen 
ſtockings, filk ſtockings and garters, ribband roſes 
edged with gold lace, beaver-hats with gold and 
filver bands, felt hais, ſtrong waters, knives, Spa- 
niſh leather ſhoes, iron, and-looking-glaſles. 

Goods which might be imported from India; 
long pepper, white pepper, white powder, ſugar, 
preſerved nutmegs and ginger, 2 mirabo- 
lans, bezoar ſtones, drugs of a. ſorts, agate heads, 
blood ſtones, muſk, aloes ſuccotrina, ambergris, 
rich Perſian carpets, quilts of ſatin, taffaty, paint- 
ed callicoes, damaſks, ſatins and taffaties of China, 
quilts of China embroidered with gold, ſugar-canes, 
china diſhes and puſlanes (that is, porcelane) of 
all ſorts. 1252 

By this catalogue (greatly differing from our 
modern India cargoes) we may learn, ſays Mr. 
Anderſon, that many rich and uſeful commodities 
were then imported from India, and that china · ware 
or porcelain was come into uſe in Europe, althoꝰ this 
is the firſt authentic mention thereof we meet with; 
but neither tea nor coffee were as yet brought home 
by our India ſhips. The Eaſt-India Company, how- 
ever, ſeem as yet to have made but very little pro- 
fit to their adventurers there, whoſe gains amount- 
ing in fifteen years time to no more than twelve and 
a half per cent. 

The year 1632 gave birth to the fine and now 
proſperous colony of Maryland, being a part of 
what was then reckoned Virginia. Sir George 
Calvert, ſecretary to king James I. firſt diſcovered | 
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this tract of land; and finding its commodioui- 
nels for trade, obtained a promiſe of the king's 
grant of the ſaid unplanted country; but he dy- 
ing before the grant was made out, his ſon Cæci - 
lius, created lord Baltimore in Ireland, took it out 
in his own name on the twentieth of June, 1632. 
The iſle of Montſerrat, in the Weſt-Indies, was 
alſo planted by the Engliſh this year, who likewiſe 
ſettled on the iſle of Antigua, but ſoon abandon- 
ed it, on account of its having no freſn - water 
brooks, or ſcarce any other but rain water. 

In the year 1637, king Charles erected a ſepa- 


rate Eaſt-· India Company tor a trade to China and 


Japan. The ſcheme of this new Eaſt-India Com- 
pany was, as Mr. Anderſon very juſtly obſerves, 
an iniquitous one againſt the old Company, whoſe 
charter was, doubtleſs, entirely excluſive of all 
others, and the king was probably put upon it by 
his miniſters, on the plauſible pretext of great pro- 
fit to himſelf, 


Towards the cloſe of the year 1642, the war be- 


| tween king Charles and his parliament commen- 

ced, to the no ſmall interruption of commerce 
and manufactures : the trade of the Engliſh Eaſt- 
; India Company in particular ſeems to have been at 
this time almoſt quite ſunk, or at leaſt greatly de- 
cayed. I he Dutch Eaſt-India Company, however, 


abandoning the ſettlement they had on the iſland 
of St. Helena, in 1651, our Company took poſſeſ- 
ſion of that iſle. It is ſituated in the Atlantic 
Ocean: it conſiſts of one ſteep and lofty rock, re- 
ſembling a caſtle; in the ſea, and acceſſible only in 
one place, defended now by a platform of . forty 
guns, beyond which is a fort where the governor 
reſides. This iſland is twenty-ſeven miles in cir- 
cuit, and the rock has only a foot of vegetable ſoil, 
producing grapes; fruits, and garden-ſtuffs of all 
kinds, but no corn comes to bin, The Eaſt 
India ſhips always touch here on their return home. 

In the year 1652, one Mr. Edwards, an Engliſh 
Turky merchant, brought home with him a Greek 
ſervant, who firſt introduced the roaſting and mak- 
ing of coffee, till then unknown in England. This 
ſervant was the firſt who fold coffee, and kept a 
houſe for that purpoſe in Holland, f 

Cromwell, in 1654, concluded a treaty of peace 
and alliance with John IV. king of Portugal, 
wherein were ſundry articles advantageous to the 
trade of England, both with reſpect to our ſub - 
jects freely trading to Braſil, &c. much more than 
ſince; as allo for the ſecurity of the goods of the 
| Engliſh dying in Portugal. Theſe articles were in 
part confirmed by ſubſequent and more legal treaties. 

In the following year, 1655, Cromwell diſſolved 
the Eaſt-India company, and laid that trade open for 
three years; but the infinite damage accruing to 
our commerce from that ſtep, obliged the protec- 
tor to reinſtate the Company at the expiration 
of that time. Having nothing further to add of 
the times preceding the reſtoration of Charles II, 
we muſt do the Rump Parliament and Cromwell, 
with all their faults, the juſtice to remark, that 
they made ſundry and very good regulations and 
laws for the improvement of our commerce and 
ſhipping, moſt of which were adopted, and Jegally 
enacted by the parliament, immediately after the 
conſtitution reverted to its true form of govern- 
ment. | 


* See Cox's Deſcription of Carolina, p. 109, 113, 116, &c, 
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The firſt matter relating to the ſubject of com- 
merce after the return of Charles II. to the throne 
of his anceſtors, is the famous act (of navigation ſo 
called) paſſed for the encouragement and increaſe 
of ſhipping and navigation, wherein (faith the 
preamble to that act) under the good providence 
and protection of God, the wealth, ſafety, and 
ftrength of this Kingdom, are ſo much concerned.” 
Having already given the principal enacting claufrs 
of this ſtatute, whereby not only the trade to and 
from our American plantations was ſecured to 
ourſelves alone, but likewiſe our mercantile ſhip- 
ping was conſiderably increaſed, as allo the num- 
ber of our ſailors, and all trades depending on ſea 
affairs, we ſhall not enlarge any farther thereupon, 
but only obſerve, that by the means of this act, 
the moſt important in commerce that ever was 
enacted in this or any other nation, we are at length 


become, in great meaſure, what the Dutch once | 


were, the great carriers of Europe, eſpecially with- 
in the Mediterranean fea. | | 
- In this ſame year, 6650 (the twelfth of Charles 
' IPs reign, reckoning from his father's murder and 
the firſt of his own reſtoration) fir Thomas Mody- 
ford, an eminent planter in the iſland of Barbadoes, 
having acquired a prodigious fortune there, choſe 
to remove and ſettle in Jamaica, where he inſtruct- 
ed the young Engliſh planters who went over in 
Cromwell's time, to cultivate the ſugar canes; for 
which, and his other improvements, he was after- 
wards appointed governor of that iſtand; We muſt 
not forget, that in this year an act of parliament 
paſſed in favour of the Putch or Flemings at Col- 
cheſter in Eſſex, who had firſt brought into Eng- 
land the manufacture of baize. | 
After the reſtoration of king Charles II. the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India Company being ſuppoſed, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſorders in it of late years, ſti} to exiſt 
as eſtabliſhed by queen Elizabeth, king James l. 
and king Charles I. obtained of his majeſty a new 
excluſive charter, dated the third of April, 661, 
by the old name of the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the Eaſt-Indies. 
About this time the worſted manufacture eſta- 
bliſhed in Norwich and Norfolk was prodigiouſly 
increaſed, and the lilk manufacture in London had 
made vaſt progreſs, inſomuch as to einploy above 
forty thouſand men, women and children. After 
this time we find divers acts of parliament, in this 
aad ſucceeding reigns, for regulating the filk ma- 
nufacture at home, and the importation of raw and 
thrown. ſilk from foreign parts. At this time 
Charles II. ſhamefully delivered up to France the 
cauntry of Nova Scotia, and ſuch part of Canada as 
was held by our people. 

The town, port, and iſland of Bombay, being 
part of the portion which Charles had with his wife 
the princeſs Catherine, daughter to Alphonſo VI. 
king of Portugal, in 1661, was by him granted, in 
1688, in full property for ever to our Eaſt- India 
Company, to hold it in free common ſoccage of his 
imperial cron, under an annual rent of ten pounds 
in gold, to be paid on September 30 yearly at the 
cuſtom-houſe in London. It has been ſince preat- 
ly improved both in ſtrength and commerce. 

In the year 1662 the Engliſh, from their colo- 
nies on the norch continent of America, firft began 
to cut down. the logwood-trees, growing in infinite 
quantities on the uninhabited coaſts of the province 
of Jucatan, and more eſpecially in the Bay of Cam- 
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peachy, where they firſt made a ſettlement for that 
end, as it was not near any Spaniſh ſettlement or in- 
habitants. In procels of time, however, the Spani- 
ards became ſo uneaſy at that ſettlement, and our 
logwood cutting. that they actually made prize cf 
all Engliſh veſſels they met with in the American 
ſeas which had logwood in them. This gave riſe to 
many warm diſputes between that nation and us, 
and it is to be feared will {till occaſion much alter- 
cation, | 
Connecticut in New-England, and Carolina, were 
about this time firſt made royal colonies, 
By a report of fir Charles D'Avenant, inſpector- 
general of the cuſtoms in the reigns of king William 
and queen Anne, it appears that our imports in the 
year 1662 amounted to 4,016,019 l. and our ex- 
ports to 2,022,812 l. conſequently the balance a- 
gainſt us was no leis than 1,993,207 l. 3 
In 1664 king Charles, on making war with the 

Dutch, undertook to drive that people out of New- 
Nedderland (ſince named New- Vork) where, as 
allo in the country ſince called New-Jerſey (by the 
Dutch Nova Belgia) they had got footing, and 
greatly improved. | 
In the year 1666 the iſ}and of Antigua (or Ante. 
go) was finally ſettled by the Engliſh, who had de- 
terted it after a former attempt in 1632. This is 
now the beft Engliſh colony of the Caribbees, after 
Barbadoes and St. Chriſtophers. It is noted for the 
beſt harbours in all thefe iſlands : it is much troub- 
led with hurricanes, which do great damage both 
on ſhore and at ſea. It is now well fortified; and 
by means of tanks or ciſterns, they make a tolerable: 
ſhifr to fupply themſelves with rain water, when 
their wells il. They raiſe and lend home to Bri- 
tain great quantities of ſugar, rum, and molaſſes. 
In the ſaid year, 1666, captain Sayle, of the new 
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colony of Carolina, being driven in a ſtorm cn the 
Iſle of Providence, the chief of the Bahama Illes, 
on his return to England made a report of the con- 
dition of thoſe iſles ; on which Charles II. granted 
patent to the lords proprietors of Carolina of the 
ſaid iſles. 


The iſland of Providence lies on the 
calt ſide of the Gulph of Florida, and two hundred 
and ſix miles from the continent of that name, in 
twenty-five degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, 
and is about twenty-eight miles in length, and ele- 
ven in breadth. It came in time to be neglected, 
and was the reſort only of pirates till the reign of 
king George I. when captain Woodes Rogers was 
ſent regal governor.there, to whom the pirates for 
the moſt part ſubmitted, and accepted of the king's 
pardon : it has ever ſince remained a regal colony. 
In 1:45 two well-deſigned forts were erected 
there, ſo that the iſland is now in a good poſture of 
defence againſt an enemy. Beſides this principal 
iſland of Providence, there are ſeveral Britifh ſettle- 
ments on Harbour Iſland and Eleuthera. The Ba- 
hama Iſlands abound with many ſorts of good, and 
ſome very uncommon timber, and with plenty of 
{tones and loam, On Exuma there is excellent 
ſalt, and they have made ſome trials to rear ſugar- 
canes, About this time the dying and dreſſing of 
fine white woollen cloths, which had long been un- 
ſucceſsfully attempted, was at length brought to 
perfection in England. 

The general balance of trade of England for the 
year 1668 was molt grievouſly to our loſs; for the 
imports exceeded the exports 2, 132, 864 1. 18 s. 


This great national loſs, ſays an ingenious author, 
10 
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in his treatiſe called the Britiſh Merchant, was ow- 
ing to our having a full or uncircumſcribed trade 
with France; which trade being afterwards prohi- 
bited, the general balance in 1699 was got to be ſo 
far in our favour as 1, 147, 660 J. 10 8. 9g d. Total 
gained by us from having no trade with France, 
3,280, 525 J. 8s. 9d. which balance in the year 
1:03, was ſo conſiderably increaſed, as to be no 
leſs than 2,117,5231. 3s. 104d. being a gain 
from the year 1668 of 4,250,388 1. 18. 102d, 

In the year 1670, the wear of muſlins was firſt 
introduced from India; before which time we 
made ule of the more ſubſtantial cambricks, Sile- 
ſia lawns, and ſuch kind of fine flaxen linen from 
Flanders and Germany, in return for our woollen 
manufactures of various kinds exported to thoſe 
countries in very conſiderable quantities. 

In the ſame year was made the famous treaty of 
peace between England and Spain, commonly call- 
ed the American Treaty; by which Charles Il. 
ot Spain recognized all our rights to the American 
dominions we were poſſeſſed of at that time. This 
year allo the Hudſon's-Bay Company was eſtabliſh- 
ed by charter, dated the ſecond of May 1670. This 
company have three or four forts in different parts 
of Hud!on's-Bay, in which they have in all about 
one hundred and twenty perſons, who for nine 
months in the year live in a manner ſhut up within 
theſe forts in low houſes, ſo built as to defend them 
from the piercing cold, ſnow, and rains. Three or 
four ſhips are annually ſent from England, laden 
with coarſe woollen goods, guns, powder and ſhor, 
ſpirits, edge tools, and ſundry other utenſils. In 
return for which, the natives ſell them all kinds of 
furs,” gooſe quills, caſtorum, whale fins and oil, 
bed feathers, &c. and they make a handſome an- 
nual dividend to their proprietors. | 
lt was in or about the year 1676 that the print- 
ing of callicees was firſt ſet on foot in London. At 
the ſame time was alſo brought into uſe from Hol- 
land the weavers loom engine, then called the 
Dutch loom engine. 

Mr. Anderſon tells us, that in a manuſcript ac- 
count of Newfoundland in his poſſeſſion, written 
anno 1677, it appears, that in the year 1676 there 
went thither from England one hundred and two 
ſhips for the cod-fiſhery there, each ſhip having 
twenty guns, and carrying eighteen boats, and for 
each boat five men; in the whole one hundred and 
eighty men. The total value of the fiſh and oil 
they made there in that year was computed at 
286,400 l. a clear proof how great a nurſery this 
fiſhery muſt be for Engliſh ſailors, arid how bene- 
ficial for the employment of W &c. 
The year 1680 gave riſe to the noble Engliſh 
colony of Penſylvania in North-America, between 
forty and forty-three degrees north latitude. Mr. 
William Penn, an eminent quaker, had it granted 
him at this time, having purpoſed to make it a re- 
treat for the people of his perſuaſion, who were 
| diſturbed here on account of their religious tenets. 
He carried over a great number of theſe people 
with him, who were ſoon afterwards _ by ma- 
ny more from Great BrifKn and Ireland. At his 
firſt arrival in the country he found many Engliſh 
families there, and a conſiderable number of Dutch 
and Swedes, who all readily ſubmitted to his wiſe 
and excellent regulations, which, with his gentle 


condition; they exported great quantities of wool- 


ton, &c. all which being manufactured in England, 
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they import into England, helps to pay for the 


ſterling yearly; in return for which they brought 
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and generous conduct, ſoon endeared him to the 
planters, and ſo widely ſpread his fame, and that 
of his infant government, that numbers flocked 
over from all parts of Europe to ſettle in Penſylva - 
nia, for ſo he called this colony, after his own 
own name. Mr. Fenn's beautiful and ſuperb plan 
of his capital city of Philadelphia, till ſtrictly ad- 
hered to, and drawing conſtantly nearer to perfec- 
tion, may ſerve for a pattern to the richeſt country 
on earth. At that city they build and employ ma- 
ny good ſhips : thoſe of five hundred tons and up- 
wards may lie cloſe to the quay. They trade to 
our ſugar colonies with their corn, peaſe, flour, 
bilcuit, beef, pork, fiſh, pipe-ſtaves, peltry or 
furs, lamber, horſes, &c. in exchange for ſugar, 
rum, molaſſes, ginger, pimento, and foreign ſil- 
ver, as dollars, &c. They alſo employ themſelves 
in raiſing hemp, flax, and other materials for our 
Britiſh manufactures, as drugs for dyers, &c. iron, 
and copper ; they even carry their corn, fiſh, pipe- 
ſtaves, &c. as far as Italy; and going from thence 
to Britain, they here lade woollen, filk, linen, and 
ſundry other neceſſaries wanted in their colony. 
They allo carry on a clandeſtine trade with the Spa- 
niſh main for filver, and their log wood trade, which 


commodities they carry away from hence *®. Thus 
has the ſpirit of intolerance and perſecution, the 
moſt abſurd of all political meaſures, given exiſt- 
ence to the fineſt province of Britiſn America. 
The Turkey Company was now in a flouriſhing 


len manufactures, and other Engliſh wares, to the 
great enriching this nation. In or about the year 
1681, they exported to the value of half a million 


home raw filks, grogram, yarns, galls, drugs, cot- 


afford bread to the poor of the kingdom. 

In the year 1682, our Eaſt India Company loſt 
Bantam, one of the beſt factories they had ever pof- 
ſeſſed in India, occafioned by a quarrel between the 
old king of Bantam and his ſon. Our Company 
ſided with the father; the Dutch aſſiſted the ſon, 
whoſe arms prevailing, the old king was made pri- 
ſoner, and ſhut up the reſt of his days; and the 
young king gave his friends the Dutch the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the caſtle of Bantam, who ſoon drove out 
the Engliſh Company's factors and ſervants, and 
have ever ſince remained in poſſeſſion of the place. 
Our Company however got poſſeſſion this ſame 
year of Bencoolen, in the great iſland of Sumatra 
by which important ſettlement they have preſerved 
to England the pepper trade, which.otherwiſe would 
have been loſt to us by their expulſion from Bantam. 

The year 1685, the firſt of king James Il. was 
diſtinguiſhed by the famous revocation of what was. 
before deemed the perpetual and irrevocable edict 
of Nantes; by which edict the proteſtants in France 
enjoyed the free and public toleration.and exerciſe 
of their religion in France. This revolution, tho' 
infinitely diftreſsful to many thouſands of individu- 
als in that kingdom, was productive of much good 
to almoſt all the proteſtant countries of Europe, but 
more eſpecially to this nation. That part of the 
ſuburbs of London called Spitalfields, was peo- 
pled entirely with French manufacturers in filk ; 
ſome thouſands of other artiſts helped to people 
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®* Anderſon, vol. ii, p. 170, 171. 
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and increaſe the ſuburbs of Soho and St. Giles's ; 
others of them brought over the art of making 
chryſtal in perfection, which was thereby loſt for a 
time in France. Above fifty thouſand of theſe re- 
fugees ſettled here, and have proved a great and 
manifeſt advantage to us, by improving cur arts anc. 
manu:attures, and likewiſe by introducing ſundry 
new ones; and ſuppoſing, at the loweſt computa- 
tion, that theſe fifty thouland people, one with an- 
other, coming into Great Britain, brought ſixty 
pounds each only in money and effects, they mult 
have brought three millions ſterling to the wealth 
of this nation. | 
In this ſame year king James granted the Eaſt- 
India Company a new charter, being their ſixth 
| lince the Reſtoration ; wherein he prohibits any of 
his ſubjects to ſend out ſhips, or trade within the 
limits of the ſaid Company, as had been done by 
ſeveral adventurers, to the Company's great da- 
rage, and deſtruction of that trade. He certifies 
all the preceding charters im their favour for ever, 
and in their fulicſt extent; he inveſts them with 
the power of exerciſing martial law, to extend as 
far as the ifland of St. Helena, and to their fort of 
Peyanian, on the weſt coaſt of Sumatra, as well as 
to their other limits. He allo grants full power to 
the Company to appoint admirals, vice-admirals, 
and other ſea officers; and to raiſe and muſter ſca- 
men and foldiers, and to equip their ſhips in a war- 
like manner, for attack and defence againſt any 
enemy, or any ſhips carrying on an illicit trade 
within their limits. The Company may alſo coin 
money in any of their forts, of the ſpecie uſually 
coined by the princes of thoſe countries only, which 
money ſhall be current every-where within the Com- 
pany's limits, &c. &c. “ 
Having thus gone through the moſt material 
tranſactions relating to commerce during this pe- 
riod, I ſhall cloſe this article with a ſhort view of 
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the gradual increale of our wealth, trade, ſhipping 
and revenue, during this period, extracted from the 
moſt approved wruers on this ſubject. 

We have an eminent inſtance of thr great increaſe 
of our commerce and ſhipping in only twenty. two 
years ſpace, from Dr. D*Avenaar's diſcoveries on 
the public revenues and trade of England; and from 
Comber's Hiſtory of Engliſh naval affairs, we find 
that the tonnage of the merchant ſhips in England 
at the Revolution (anno 1688) was near double to 
the tonnage in 1666. 

Alto that the tonnage of the navy- royal, which 
in the year 1660, the firſt of the Reſtoration, was 
only 62,594 tons, was in this year, 1688, increaſe 
to 101,032 tons. | 

D*Avenant, who, as inſpector-general of the cuſ- 
toms, mult have been perfectly maſter of this tub. 
ject, informs us, that © in the year 1666 the farm 
of the cuſtom of England was but 390.c091. year- 
ly; yer from Michaelmas 1671, to Michaelmas 
1688, being ſeventeen years, the cuſtoms yielded 
net to the Crown 9,447,799 l. which at a medium 
was 555,752 J. per annum.“ 

The laſt quoted author gives us alſo a view of 
the gradual increaſe of the general rental of Eng- 
land, occaſioned by the increaſe of our commerce, 
and the great improvements made 1n agriculture. 

The general rental of England, lays he, for 
land, houſes, or mines, about the year 1600, did 
not exceed ſix millions per annum; which general 
rental, ſoon after the Revolution, was reckoned at 
about fourteen millions The above ſix millions, in 
1600, at twelve years purchaſe (the common price 
of lands at that period) was worth but ſeventy- two 
millions; but the lands, &c. of England, at the ren- 
tal of fourteen millions, and worth eighteen years 
purchaſe, in 1688, amounted to two hundred and 
fifty two millions.” How amazing an alteration in 


F 


the ſpace of leſs than one century 
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The marks n, nf, of, &c. after the number of the page, ſhews the particular note at the bottom 
of that page. | 
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BBEY, of Weſtminſter, revived as a ſanctuary, * 
queen Mary, 338. Made a collegiate church, 349. 

Abbeys and monaſteries, diſſolution of, 264—268. 

Abhorrers and Petitioners, two parties ſo called; who they 
were, 642. 

Albany, Alexander Steuart, duke of, brother to king 
James III. of Scotland, baniſhed ; makes an agreement 
with Edward IV. and aſſumes the title of king of 
Scots, 119. Is defeated, and takes refuge into France, 
120. 


John duke of, his ſon, recalled from France, and 
made repent of Scotland, 216. Obliges the earl of Angus 
to take ſhelter in England, 218. Oppoſed by Henry VIII. 
but ſupported by the Scotch parliament, 220. Invades 

—— 231. Reſigns his poſt of regent, and goes over 

to France, 234. 

Albemarle, general George Monk, created duke of, by 
Charles II. 605. Account of his deſcent, ib. n'. Com- 
mands the Engliſh fleet againſt the Dutch, but is worſted 
in ſeveral engagements, 613, 614. His death, 619. 

Alengon, duke of, propoſed as a match for queen Elizabeth, 
but ſhe refuſes him leave to come to England, 388. See 
Anjou. 

An — count of, Francis Valois, married to Claude of 

rance, 166, Made general of the French army, 211. 
Succeeds Lewis XII. as king of France, 215. See France. 

Anjou, duke of, his arrival in England, and reception by 
queen Elizabeth, 3979—400. ls deceived by her in the 
affair of their marriage, and returns to France, 401. His 
death, 406. 

Alva, duke of, his ſeverity to the German proteſtants, 368, 
&c. Seizes the effeAs of the Engliſh, 376. Is recalled 
from the Netherlands, 389. 

America, North, when and by whom firſt diſcovered, 197. 
Farther diſcoveries of that part of the world promoted by 
Henry VII. and VIII. See Commerce. 

Angus, earl of, Archibald Douglas, marries Margaret queen 
dowager of Scotland, 217. Is obliged to retire into En- 
gland, 218. Returns to his native country, 27 

Annates, paid to the pope, ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. and 
his parliament, 259. 

Anne of Cleves, comes to England, and is married to Hen- 

ry VIII. 272. Is diſliked by him, and divorced, 273. 
Her behaviour on that occaſion, 274. 

, princeſs, married to the prince of Denmark, 650. 
Leaves London, and joins the prince of Orange, 669. 
Arran, earl of, James Hamilton, takes refuge in England, 
but is obliged to ſubmit to the regent of Scotland, 215. 
Is himſelf made regent of that kingdom, 279; and duke 
Chatleherault in France, 310. Engages in a conſpiracy 
againſt Mary queen of Scots, 346. Is pardoned, but af- 
terwards treacherouſly impriſoned by the earl of Murray, 


als prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. born, 138. His 


marriage with the princeſs Catherine of Spain, agreed up- 


on, 144. Appointed guardian of the realm in her father's 
abſence, 147. Married by proxy, 159; and afterwards in 
rſon, 160. His death, 162. His widow married to 
bis brother Henry, 165. 
Articles, Six, bloody ſtatute ſo named, 270, 271, Repeal- 
ed, 299. 
> Thirty-nine, firſt made, 3 
of marriage between Phi 
Mary, 323, 324. : 
Arundel, earl of, Henry Fitz Allen, appointed one of the 
privy counſellors to Edward VI. 292. Cabals againſt the 
duke of Somerſet, lord protector, 304. His diſſimulation 
with the duke of Northumberland, 316. His ſpeech to the 
council in favour of queen Mary, 317. whom he joins, 
and is ſent by her to arreſt Northumberland, 318. Is made 
knight of the garter, ib. Solicits queen Eliazabeth in 
marriage, 349. His death, 399. 
„earl of, Philip Howard, his right to that title, 399. 


_ INF 
ip of Spain, and queen 


Is impriſoned for religion, 407. Tried and condemned, 


but is pardoned, 419. His death, 428. 
Athol, earl of, Walter Stewart, murders 
Scotland, 60, 
Vor. II. 


king James I. of 


Attorneys act, reſtraining their number, 184. 
Audley, lord, heads the Corniſh inſurrection againſt Henry 
VII. 154. Taken and beheaded, 155. 


B 
ONNER, Edmund, ſent ambaſſador from Henry VIII. 


to the pope, and enters an appeal to a general council, 
258. Made biſhop of London, 272. His cruelties to the 
proteſtants, 280. Is impriſoned, 297. Set at liberty, 
18. His uncommon cruelty to the proteſtants, 331, &c. 
is death, 344. 

Bothwell, earl of, his charaQter, 362. A great favourite 
with Mary queen of Scots, 363. Tried for the murder 
of the lord Darnly, and acquitted, 364. Carries off queen 
Mary, and obliges her to marry him, ib. and 365. Flies 
beyond fea, 366. 

Bourbon, duke of, Charles, rebels againſt Francis I. and 
cauſe of it, 232. Joins the emperor, who appoints him 
lieutenant-general in Italy, 233. Invades France, 235. 
Wins the battle of Pavia, Ke Marches to Rome, and 
is lain in an attack upon that city, 239, nf. 

Brittany, duke of, John, makes a treaty with Henry V. 6. 
And another of alliance with the duke of Bedford, againſt 
Charles VII. of France, 31, Forſakes the Engliſh, and 
joins with Charles, 37. 1 * to the Engliſh again, 
and renews his treaty with the duke of Bedſord, 39. His 
farther negociations with that duke, 46. His death, 66. 

„Francis II. duke of, declares war againſt the En- 
gliſh, 69. Affords aſſylum to Henry earl of Richmond, 
111. Whom he refuſes to deliver up at king Edward's requĩ · 
ſition, 112, 116. Concludes a treaty of alliance with king 
Edward, 119. And with Richard III. "mw Obliged to 
give up Landois his prime miniſter, 136. Defeated at St. 

ubin, and ſoon after dies, 141. 

„Anne, heireſs and ducheſs of, his daughter, diſ- 
treſſed by the king of France, 141. Makes a treaty with 
Henry VII. 142. Married by proxy to Maximilian, 1433 
but afterwards eipouſes Charles VIII. of France, by which 
her duchy is annexed to that crown, 146. 

Buchan, earl of, John Steuart, ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the dauphin by the Scots, 24. Made conſtable of France, 
— -_ earl of Evreux, 33. Is killed in the battle of 

ernal, 34. 

K. duke of, Humphrey Stafford, ſo created by 
Henry VI. 67. Joins Henry VI. againſt the duke of 
York, 79. Slain in the battle of Northampton, 88. 

———, Henry Stafford, duke of, eſpouſes the cauſe of the 
duke of Gloceſter, afterwards Richard III. 121, 124. 
Greatly rewarded by that king, 126. Forms a conſpiracy 
againſt him, 127. Is betrayed, and loſes his head, 128. 

„Edward Stafford, hs ſon, reſtored by Henry VII. 
134 Commands under Henry VIII. at the fiege of 
Jourenne, 211. Quarrels with cardinal Wolſey, who 
cauſes him to be impeached, 227. ls beheaded, 228. 

, George Villiers, duke of, his firſt introduction to 
James I. 498. His rapid preferment, 500; and inſolence, 
502. Perſuades the prince of Wales to undertake the 
journey to Spain, 507. Makes himſelf hated there, 508. 

eturns home, and breaks off the Spaniſh match, 50g. 
Accuſes the earl of Briſtol, and gets the parliament on his 
ſide, 510\ Is cenſured as the cauſe of king James's death, 
512. Sent ambaſſador by ROW I. to on hoy = — 42 
ces, 515. Attacked by the parliament, but ſupported by 
the vw 516. Is — by the earl of Briſtol of high 
treaſon, and articles exhibited againſt him, 517. Te 
comes to nothing, $19. His bad conduct at the iſle of 
Rhe, 520. Is murdered by Felton, 525. His charaQter, 


ib. 
„Villiers, duke of, one of the cabal in Charles II. 
reign, 619. His character, 616. . 
Bulleyn or Boleyn, Anne, account of that lady and her fa- 
mily ; Henry VIII. falls in love with her, 241, and n“. 
Favours the reformed religion, and is an enemy to caidinal 
Wolſey, 243, whom ſhe ruins with Henry, 249. Is 
created marchioneſs of Pembroke, 257. Is privatel - 
ried to the king, ib. Declared queen, and folemal 
a —— 


0 


crowned, 258. A ſtaunch friend to the reformation, 261. 


Is accuſed of adultery and inceſt, 264. Is tried, con- 
demned, divorced from the king, and executed, 265. 


C. 


| ABOT, John, firſt diſcoverer of the continent of Ame- 
rica, 197. Knighted by king Henry VII. ib. 
Sebaſtian, his ſon Eſt diſcovers Newfoundland, 


210 
Cade, Jack, hiſtory of his rebellion, 75. Is deſerted by his 
followers, and lain by Iden, ſheriff of Kent, 76 
Cadiz, in Spain, taken by the Engliſh, 427 
Cambridge, Richard, 2! Ser his conſpiracy againſt Hen- 
ry V. 9. And dea h, 10. 
Campejo, cardinal, made legate to England by pope Leo X. 
223- Made biſhop of Saliſbury, 235. Comes to Eng- 
land about the divorce of Henry VIII. and queen Cathe- 
rine, 245. His proceedings in that affair, 247. Leaves 
England, 249 
Cannon, braſs, firſt uſed in England, 270. Iron, when 
firſt caſt, 280 | 
Catherine of France, married to Henry V. 23. Is crowned 
in 1 25. Afterwards married to Owen Tudor, 
28. Dies, 58 | 
——— of Arrazon, princeſs of Spain, married to prince 
Arthur, 160. And afterwards to his brother Henry VIII. 
165, 200. Is crowned, 200, n“. Left guardian of the 
. Original of the divorce between Hen- 
ry VIII. and her, 241, 242. Farther account of that 
affair, 248, 251, &c, Sentence of divorce paſled againſt 
her by Cranmer, 258. Dies, 263. | 
—— Howard married to. Henry VIII. 275. Is di- 
vorced and beheaded ſor incontinenty, 277 
5 Parr married to Henry VIII. 280. Falls into diſ- 
grace with Henry, but is 
287. Dies, 302 ' HR 
Cecil, Sir William, ſecretary of ſtate under Edward VI. 308. 
Has the ſeals taken from him by queen Mary, 321. 
Made ſecretary of ſtate to queen Elizabeth, -342. Plot to 
remove him miſcarries, 376. Created lord Burleigh, and 
appoiated one of the commiſſioners to try Mary queen of 
Scots, 381. See Burleigh 
— dir Robert, (his brother) made ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ſent to negociate with Henry IV. of France, 428. Cor- 
reſponds with James king of Scotland, 435, 481. En- 
apes Elizabeth to name that prince her ſucceſſor, 437. 
Promoted by James I. 481, Created earl ob Saliſbury, 
484. See Saliſbury ff 
Charles V. prince of Caſtile and archduke of Auſtria, af- 
fſianced to the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry VII. 219. 
|  - Succeeds Ferdinand in the kingdom of Spain, and makes 
nx league with Henry VIII. 218, 219. Is choſen emperor, 
24. Has an interview with Henry at Dover, 225. 
Makes a league againſt France, 227. Comes to Eng- 
land: is made knight of the garter, and enters into ſeve- 
ral treaties! with Henry, 2209, 230. Gains the battle of 
Pavia, and holds the king of France priſoner, 235, 236. 
«| Rreaks\ with England, and is defied by the herald of tnat 
kingdom, and of France, and the anſwer he returned, 
244. Chiallenges the French king to ſingle combat, ib. 
Concludes treaties with the pope and the king of France, 
249, Ro. Makes peace with the confederates, 334. Re- 
.nifigns the cron of Spain to his ſon Philip, ib. And 
tbe imperial dignity to his other ſon Ferdinand, 336 
Charles I. ſecond ſon of James Il af England, created prince 
11of Waleslafter the death of his: brother Henry; ruled by 
the duke of Buckingham, who perfuades him to under- 
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afterwards taken into favour, 


— 


take che journey to Spain, 507, Returns and breaks off 


- his intendeil match with: the. Infanta, 508. Succeeds to 
the ton of England g and his ſpeech to his firſt parlia- 


K 


2 — 


| 


D 


money, 528. Gains over ſeveral of the members in the 


E X. 


oppoſition, ib. His journey to Scotland, conduct 
and return, 529. Demands the tax of ſhip-money, 529 
530. Sends the caſe of ſhip-money to the judges, 31. 
His impolitic conduct with regard to the church of cot- 
land, 532. Makes conceſſions to the Scots, but to no 
purpole, 534, 535. Levies an army to puniſh them, 536. 
akes peace with them, and on what terms, 537. En- 
forces ſhip- money, and prepares a- new for a war in Scot- 
land, 539. Diſſolves the parliament, and purſues man 
unconititutional meaſures, 540. Goes in perſon with his 
army againſt the Scots, 541. Holds a great council of 
the peers at York, and agrees to conferences with the 
Scots, ib. Returns to London, and convokes the Lon 
Parliament, 542. Marries his eldeſt daughter to the 
prince of Orange, 544. Endeavours to gain the par- 
liament by many great conceſſions, 545. His great 
difficulties, 547. Signs the earl of Strafford's death- 
warrant, ib. Goes to Scotland, 548. His conduct there, 
ib. Accuſed of encouraging the Iriſh papiſts, and inſo- 
lently treated by his Engliſh parliament, 549. Goes to 
the houſe of commons, and demands the perſons of five 
members, 550. Fatal conſequences of that ſtep, ib. 551, 
&c. Removes from Whitehall with his queen and chil- 
dren, and goes to York, ib. Where he is joined by num- 
bers of the nobility, and principal gentry, 552, But is re- 
fuſed entrance into Hull by Sir John Hotham, ib. Sets 
up his ſtandard: at Nottingham, 553. His propoſals for an 
accommodation, rejected by the parliament, and his meſ- 
ſengers inſolently treated, ib. Marches with his army to- 
wards London, and encounters the parliament's army at 
Edge-Hill, 554. Lays ſiege to Glouceſter, which he re- 
duces, 558. Fights the firſt battle of Newbury, 559. 
Convenes a parliament at Oxford, 560. Renews his 
overtures for peace, 562. Appoints commiſſioners for a 
treaty at Uxbridge, 564. which miſcarries, and he after- 
wards loſes the battle of Naſeby, 565. His danger, mor- 
_ tifications, and diſtreſſes, 566. Sends the prince of Wales 
out of rhe kingdom, and ſends ſeveral meſſengers to the 
parliament for peace, 567. Puts himſelf into the hands of 
the Scots, by whom be is delivered up to the parliament, 
568. His perſon ſeized by the army, 570. Is conducted 
to Hampton-Court; from whence he eſcapes over to the 
Iſle of Wight; but is again delivered up to the parliament, 
and is confined in Carisbrook-caſtle, 571. His conceſ- 
ſions, 572. Seized by the army, and removed to Hurſt- 
caſtle, 574. And from thence to Windſor, 575. Accuſed, 
and commiſſioners appointed to try him, 576. His ſen- 
tence, ib. His interview with his children, 577. Beha- 
viour at his. execution, ib. His burial, character, and 
ſpeech, 577, 578 ELLE = | 
Charles II. born, 527, n*. The houſe of commons publiſhes 
an act, forbidding the proclaiming him king, 578. He is 
acknowledged by the Scots, and proclaimed at Edinburgh, 
579. Enters into a treaty with them, 580. Ireland de- 
clares for him, ib. Lands in Scotland, 582. Loſes the 
battle of Worceſter, 584. His great danger, and wonder- 
ful eſcape, 584, 585. Retires to France, 585. And from 
thence into Germany, 590. Is ſupported by the court of 
Spain, 592. Is invited over by the Engliſh parliament, 
603. lakes ſripping, with his brother, at the Hague; 
arrives in England, and is proclaimed king, ib. His cha- 
racter, 604. Makes feveral promotions, and paſſes an act 
of oblivion, 6056. Reſtores epiſcopacy, 606. Is crowned, 
608. Paſſes the act of uniformity, Co. Is married to 
the princeſs Catharine of Portugal; favours the catho- 
lics, ib. Repeals the act for trieanial parliaments, and 
paſſes the conventicle act, 610. Declares war againſt the 
Dutch, 611. Perſecutes the Diflenters, 612. Declares 
. war-againſt France, 613. His diſſimulation in regard to 
the papiſts, 514. Engages in the triple-alliance, 615. 
Propoſcs a general toleration, which is rejected by the 


there, 


parliament, 618. His (profuſion, and choice of the cabal 
tor his private council, 619. Enters into a private treaty 
with the French king, 620. His ſhameful prevarication 
with his parliament, 621. Iſſues a proclamation for 
ſuſpending the penal laws, 622. Declares war againſt the 
States-general, ib. Paſſes the teſt act, 625. Makes peace 
with the Dutch, 626. Courts the commons, 627. Pro- 
rogues the parliament, 628. Encourages commerce and 
navigation, 629. Suppreſſes coffee-bouſes, 630. Obliges 


ment, 513. His marriage with the princeſs Henrietta of 
-- France;' ib. Quartels wich the 1 diſſolves 
it, 514. Crowned, 515. His difficulties, and lettet to the 
+. ſpeaker of the Houfe of Commons, 51þ. His arbitrary 
treatment of the / parliament, two -of whoſe members he 
zimpriſons, 519. Diſſolves the parliament, with orders to 
deſtroy their temonſtrance, 318. Declares war againſt 
France, and aſſiſts the Rochellers, $19, 520, Paſſes the | 
petition of rights, 524. His fpeech. to the parliament on 


be affair of tonnage and poundage, ib. His conduct in] the duke of York to marry his daughter Mary to the 
religious affairs, 525. Milled by archbiſhop Laud, 526. prince of Orange, 632. His diſputes with the commons, 

- Difſvlves the parliament, and ſends ſeveral of the members | 633, 634. Prorogues the parliament, 634. Brings about 
of the commons to the Tower, ib. Makes peace with a general pacification, 635. Popiſh plot againſt, 636, 
France and Spain, 527, His atb trary methods of raiſing | &c, Becomes a penfioner to France, 638, Changes his 


privy- 


_—_— 
privy-council, 639. Paſſes the famous habeas corpus act, 
and prorogues the parliament, 640. Takes away the 
duke of York's commiſſions, and ſends him abroad, 641. 
Puts off the meeting of the parliament for a year, ib. Aſ- 
ſembles the parliament at Oxford, 644. Where he diſſolves 
it, 645. Puts himſelf at the head ot a faction, 646. Iſſues 
a writ of Quo warranto againſt the charter of the city of 
London, 647. Baniſhes his natural ſon, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, from court, 650. Obliges his brother, the duke 
of York, to give his daughter Anne to the prince of Den- 
mark, 650. Seizes the government of the city into his 
own hands, 651. His ſupineneſs in regard to foreign af- 
fairs, ib. His death and character, 652. His natural iſſue, 
653. And remarkable occurrences of his reign, ib. 

Churchill (afterwards the great duke of Marlborough) firſt 
appearance of him, 629, Greatly favoured and promoted 
by king James II. whom he abandons, and joins the 
prince of Orange, 669 

Clarence, duke of, Thomas Plantagenet, made high ſtew- 
ard of England, 9. His ſucceſs in France, 25. Killed 
at Bauge, 26 

duke of, George Plantagenet, brother. to Ed- 
ward IV. 97. Sides with the earl of Warwick againſt 
Edward, and marries that nobleman's daughter, 102. 
His agreement with queen Margaret and the earl of War- 
wick, 105. The crown ſettled upon him, and made duke 
of York and lord lieutenant of Ireland, 106. Deſerts 
Warwick, and 1s reconciled to his brother Edward, 108. 
Is proſecuted by the queen and her party; committed to 
the Tower, and there dies, 117 

Clergy, Engliſh, their precedency determined by the coun- 
cil of Conſtance, 172. Reformed+by cardinal Wolſey, 
249. Checked by the parliament, 252—256. Acknow- 
leges the king's ſupremacy, 261. Married clergy ejected, 

18 | 

Cobham, lord. See Oldcaſtle. 

Coin of England, hiſtory of, from the Norman conqueſt to 
the reign of James I. 473, 474 

Columbus, Chriſtopher, attempts the diſcovery of the Weſt 
Indies, 148, 197 

Commerce of England, its ſtate at different periods, 193— 
198. 461—470. State of, from the death of Elizabeth 
to the Revolution, 683—690 

Commonwealth of England, eſtabliſhed, 579 

Convention, called by the prince of Orange, 672. Vote 
concerning the abdication and vacancy of the throne, 
673. Preſent the declaration of rights, and place the 
crown on the head of the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
b | 

— explanation of, 533, 534. King Charles II. 
obliged to ſign it before his landing in Scotland, 581. 

Covenanters, a party in Scotland, ſo called from entering 
into the ſolemn league and covenant, 533, Inſiſt upon 
the aboliſhment ol epiſcopacy, 535. Send commiſſioners 
to London, 538. Their letter to the French king, 539. 
Their inſolent demands of the Engliſh government, 541. 
Supported by the Engliſh parliament, 543. Who ſign 


their covenant, 559. Enter England, 560 | 
Cranmer, Thomas, introduced to Henry VIII. and his ad- 
vice on the affair of the divorce, 251. Made archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, 257. Favours the Reformation, 258. 
And ipronounces the ſentence of divorce, ib. Divorces 
Anne Bulleyn from Henry, 265. Diſmiſſes his wife on 
account of the fix articles, 271. Appointed one of the 
executors of Henry's will, 289. His character, 295. 
Invites ſeveral learned foreigners into England, 297. Im- 
priſoned by queen Mary, 320. Recants and re-recants, 
tunen ſuffers death with wonderful reſolution, 333 
Cromwell, Thomas, made ſecretary of ſtate, 259. And 
— 264. His unconſtitutional proceedings, 
271. 
— of even; 272. Made earl of Eſſex, and ſoon 
after falls into diſgrace with the king, 273. Is beheaded, 


274 en r 
Oliver, his declaration in regard to the' famous 
remonſtrance of the commons to Charles I, 549. Made 


lieutenant general of the parliament's army, and contri-|| 


butes to the victory of Marſton-Moor, 561. Sides with 
the independents, ib. His artful conduct in the affair of 
the ſelf-denying ordinance, 564. New models the 
army, and beats the king's forces at Iſlip, 565. His 
| hypocriſy and diflimulation, 569. Gets the king's perſon 
into his power, 570. Threatens the parliament, 572. 
Defeats the Scottiſh army under duke Hamilton, 574. 


ib. Appointed one of the 8 to try the king, 


—— Thomas Gray, his ſon, a favourite of H 


otiates the marriage between Henry VIII. and 


| 


Inſtigates the parliament to paſs the famous remonſtrance, 
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576. Cajoles and deceives Fairfax, 577. Made lord 
governor of lreland, 580, Defeats the royaliſts there, 
531. Is made geneial and commander. in chief of the 
armies of the commonwealth, and marches againſt the 
Scots, 582. Defeats them at Duobar, 583. And king 
Charles II. at Worceſter, 584. Turns out the members 
of the houſe of commons, and locks up their door, 586. 
Calls a new parliament by his own authority, 587. Ls 
made protector of the three kingdoms, ib. His conduct 
during his protectorſhip, 488 — 593. Falls ſick, 594. 
His death, charaQer, and deſcent, 595 

——— Richard, eldeſt ſon of Oliver, is introduced by 
his father to court, and made chancellor of the univerſity 
of Oxford, 592. Succeeds him as protector, and is con- 
gratulated by foreign powers, 595. ls treated with con- 
tempt by the army, and betrayed by Deiborow, 596. 
Reſigns the proteQtorſhip, 597 | | 

ot Oliver, made lord lieute- 


— Henry, ſecond ton 
nant of Iceland, 562 


88 


ACRES, lord, of the North, commands at the battle 
of Flodden- field, 213. Burns Kello in Scotland, 
— ak —— his rebellion againſt queen Elizabeth, 
377» 378. | 11 
anby, — Oſborn, earl of, ſo created, and lord high- 
treaſurer, 625, Is proſecuted by the commons, 628. Diſ- 
covers the popiſh plot to the patliament, 637-- Is impeach- 
ed of high-treaſon, 638. Committed to the Tower, and, 
——— pleads the king's pardon, 639. Releaſed upon 
ail, 651. 8 4 mes) yi 
Dangerheld, his meal-tub plot, 641, Is puniſhed ſor per- 
jury, and accidentally killed by one Francis, 635 
Darnley, Henry Stuart, earl of, | beloved by Mary queen of 
Scots, 357. Married to her, 358. His ingratitude and 
ill conduct towards her, 359. Is murdered,- 366 
Denmark, prince George of, married to the lady Anne, 
daughter to the duke of York, 650 l 
Derby, Thomas lord Stanley made earl of, 133. And high 
conſtable of England, 1477 Va 
Thomas, earl of, his ſon, commands at the ſiege of 
Terouenne, 211 
Devonſhire, Thomas Courtnay, earl of, conſpires with 
Richard duke of York againſt Henry VI. 78. Impeached 
of high treaſon, and acquitted by his peers, 82. Joins 
Henry againſt the Yorkilts 3 is taken priſoner by them, 
and beheaded, 96 
John Courtney, earl of, joins queen Margaret, 
109. ' Slain in the battle of Tewkſbury, 110, 
dir Edward Courtney, made earl of, by Henry VII. 
133. Attends him in his expedition into France, 47. = 
William Courtney, earl of, marries Catherine, 
— to Edward IV. 120. Arreſted by order of Henry 
1. 163 | 9 oof 8 e 
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De Wit, John, grand penſionary of Hollind;.his-charaQer, 


611. He and his brother maſſacred by the Dutch; 624. 
Dorſet,, Thomas Gray, made marquis of, by Edward IV. 
100. Aſſiſts in the murder of prince Edward, ſon to 
Henry VI. 110. Takes ſanctuary with his mother, E 
zabeth, widow of king Edward IV. 122. Ee: fe O 
France, and joins the earl of Richmond, 127. Leſt ho- 
ſtage in France, 129. Releaſed by Henry VII. 135. 
Committed to the Tower, 139. But ſet at ſiberty again, 
and ſent ambaſſador to the pope, 140. Atrends Henry 
enry/ VIII. 


VII. in his French expedition, 4177 
205, Made general of the Spaniſh expedition, 406, Is 
impoſed upon by king Ferdinand, and returns to Eng- 
land, 207. Made general under king Henry in his 
French expedion, 210. Aitends the prinoeſs Mary to 
France) 21)).ꝛ·eõ E n ot] te er- 
——— entry Gray, his ſon, made duke 
Suffolk HA 2H > "A Pr 
Douglas, Archibald, earl of, made duke of '/Torruaine, in 
France, JJ." Killed in the battle of Vernueil, 34 
Drake, Sir Francis, account of him and his v e round 
the world, 398, 399. His unſucceſsful expedition to the 
Spaniſh Weit- Indies; and death, 3 
Dudley, Edmund, one of the wicked tools of fflenry VII. 
162. Account of his illegal practices, 101 Is tried, 
condemned, and executed, under Henry VIII. 200 
lord Guildford, for to the duke of Northumberland: 
his marriage with the lady Jane Grey; and death, 313, 
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Dudley 
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chamber to Edward VI. 308. A favorite of queen Eli- 
— 348. Created earl of Leiceſter, 355. See Leice- 


er 

Dunkirk taken and delivered to the Engliſh, 595. Sold to 
the French by king Charles II. 609 

Dutch firſt become a free people, 499 


E. 


AS T.-India company firſt eſtabliſhed, 433. Its charter 
and proceedings, 467, 468. Encouraged by James I. 
493- See Commerce 
Edinburgh, city of, burnt by the earl of Hertford, 281 
Edward IV. elected king, 94. Begins his reign by an ex- 
ecution, 95. Defeats queen Margaret at Lowton, 96 
Is crowned : his ſpeech in parliament, 97. His cruel pro- 
ſcriptions, ib. His popularity and alliances with foreign 
princes, 99, 100. Marries the lady Elizabeth Gray, 100. 
Strengthens himſelf by ſeveral foreign alliances, 101—103. 
Diſobliges his brother Clarence and the carl of Warwick, 
who plot againſt him, 102. Marches in perſon againſt 
the rebels, 104. Is defeated by the marquis of Montagu, 
and obliged to fly to Flanders, 106. Returns to England: 
his difimulation and ſucceſs, 107. Marches againſt the 
earl of Warwick, and is reconciled to his brother Cla- 
rence, 108. Received into London, and gains the battle 
of Barnet, 109. And that of Tewkeſbury, in which he 
takes priſoners queen Margaret and her fon prince Ed- 
- ward, 140. His inhuman uſage of the young prince, ib. 
Suppreſſes the rebellion of the baſtard of Fauconbridge, 
111. Demands the earls of Pembroke and Richmond 
from the duke of Brittany, but refuſed, 112. His treaty 
with the duke of Burgundy to invade France, 113- En- 
ters France: finds himſelf deceived by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 114. Has an interview with Lewis XI. and con 
cludes the treaty of Perquigny, 115. Returns to Eng- 
land: again ſtrives to get the young earl of Richmond 
into his power, but is again baffled, 116. Orders his bro- 
ther Clarence to be accuſed and committed to the Tower, 
117. Prolongs the truce with France, and makes war 
upon the Scots, 118, 119. His death, character, iſſue, 
and the remarkable occurrences of his reign, 120 
V. born, 106. Made prince of Wales, 117. State 
boſf affairs at his father's death, 121. Is forcibly taken from 
the carl Rivers by his uncle the duke of Gloceſter, 122. 
Removed to the Tower with his brother, 123. His throne 
uſurped by the protector, 125. And himſelf and brother 
murdered, 126, and nf. Declared illegitimate by the 
parliament under Richard III. 128. Account of his 
. death publiſhed by Henry VII. 150. 

VI. born, 268. Propoſed to be married to the prin- 
ceſs Mary of Scotland, 278. Has the crown ſettled upon 
him by parliament, 281. Accedes to the crown on the 
death of his father Henry VIII. 292. A friend to the re- 
formed religion, 295. Is im upon by the lord Tho- 
mas Seymour, lord high admiral of England, 298. Takes 

part with his uncle the duke of Somerſet, but is obliged 
_ to give him up, 304. ls incenſed- againſt his ſiſter the 
* proves Mary, 307. Contracted to the lady Elizabeth of 

rance, 308, Orders different tranſlations of the Com- 
mon- Prayer, 311. Alters the order of the Garter, and 
falls ſick, 312. Settles the crown on lady Jane Grey, 
313. His death, character, and pious donations, 314, 


I | 
— prince, ſon of Henry VI. born, 80. Goes to France 
with his mother, 96. His ſurprizing eſcape after the bat- 
tle of Higham, 99. Marries Anne Nevil, daughter of the 
earl of — mag 105. Lands in England with queen 
Margaret, his mother, 109. Loſes the battle of Tewkeſ- 
buty, 110. And is inbumanly murdered, ib. 

. ſon of Richard III. made prince of Wales, 126. 


Dudley, Sir Robert (his brother) made gentleman of the bed- 


. 


And declared heir to the crown, 128. His death, 12 
Elizabeth, princeſs (afterwards queen) daughter to Hen- 
1 9 VIII. born, 259, nt. Propoſed to be married to the 
duke of Augouliſme, 263. Her ſituation after her mo- 
. ....ther's death, 265. Suſpected by her ſiſter queen Mary, 
and put under arreſt, 326. Releaſed at the interceſſion of 
Philip king of Spain, 329. Succeeds her ſiſter Mary on 
the throne, 341. Her prudent conduct at her acceſſion, 
342. Crowned, 343. Her ſpeech upon being ſolicited 
to marry, ib. Reſteres the proteſtant religion, and makes 
peace with France, 345. Aſſiſts the Scottiſh — 
346. Makes the treaty of Edinburgh, 347. Rejects the 
offers of the pope, and ſeveral propoſals of marriage from 


— 
— — 


* 


foreign princes, 348. Ts ſollicited to marry by ſe 
her own ſubjes, "ib. Her harſh conduct > — 4 
of Scots, 350. Her aſſiduity in affairs of government. 
351. Aſliſts the French Huguenots, 352. Makes 3 
treaty with the French court, 355. Her great regard for 
the earl of Leiceſter, whom ſhe propoſes as an huſband to 
Mary queen of Scots, 356. Her exquiſite diflimulation 
358. Her marriage debated in council, ib. Stands god. 
mother to the ſon of Mary queen of Scots, afterwards 
James I. 362. Her ſharp anſwer to the parliament con. 
cerning a ſucceſſor, 363. Demands the rendition of Ca- 
lais, 367. Finally rejects the marriage with the archduke 
Charles, and ſettles a treaty of commerce with the CZar 
of Muſcovy, 368. Eſpouſes the cauſe of the French Hu- 
guenots, 369. Detains Mary queen of Scots priſoner 
370. Retuſes her admittance to her preſence, but ſens, 
commiſſioners to treat with the Scottiſh rebels in her be- 
half, 371. Differs with Spain, 372. Her conduct with 
regard to the proceedings againſt Mary, 373, 374, &c. 
Enters into a connection with the earl of Murray, and 
others of Mary's rebels, 375. Saves her ſecretary, Ceci] 
from being impeached, and confines the duke of Norfolk 
for his practices with Mary queen of Scots, 376. Two 
rebellions againſt her, but both cruſhed, 377, 378. Sets 
the duke of Norfolk at liberty, and aſſiſts the Huguenots 
with money, 378. Sends an army into Scotland, 379. Js 
excommunicated by the pope, ib. Offers Mary her 
liberty, and on what terms, 380. They are rejected, 
and ſhe aſſiſts the rebel party in Ireland, ib. Names 
the Royal Exchange, 384. Orders the Spaniſh am- 
baſlador to quit the kingdom, and ſigns the warrant 
for the duke of Norfolk's execution, 385. Her diſſimu- 
lation with queen Mary, and with the court of France, 
386, 387. Aſſiſts the prince of Orange and the Dutch 
proteſtants, 388. Liſtens to the match with the duke of 
Alencgon, and ſupports the rebel ſaction in Scotland, ib. 
Sends the earl of Eſſex to Ireland, 390. Endeavours to 
get the perſun of James, prince of Scotland, into her 
hands, 391. Receives a deputation from the ſtates of 
Holland and Zealand, 392. Procures an advantageous 
peace for the French Huguenots, 393 Aſſiſts the Dutch 
with forces, and exerciſes great ſeverity over the papiſts 
at home, 394. Treats of the alliance with the duke of 
Anjou, and on what terms, 397. Sends Drake out on 
his 142 round the world, 398. Her arbitrary dealings 
with her parliament, 399. Her reception of the duke of 
Anjou, and her artful diſengagement from that match, 
400, 401. Exaſperated againit queen Mary, and cruel 
treatment of her, 404, 405. Empowered by parliament 
to name a ſucceſſor, 405. Diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt 
her life, 406. Makes a treaty with the Dutch ſtates, and 
aſſiſts the French Huguenots, 407. Is excommunicated 
by pope Sixtus V. 408. Another plot againſt her life 
detected, 409. Makes a private league with James of 
Scotland, 410. And appoints commiſſioners to try Mary 
2 of Scots, 411. Her hypocriſy in that affair, 412. 
igns the warrant for her execution, 413. Her letter to 
James, and baſe uſage of ſecretary Daviſon, 415, and 
nt. Sends Drake to burn the Spaniſh plate fleet, 415. 
Prepares for an approaching invaſion from Spain, 416. 
Her fleet deſtroys the invincible armada, 417. She di- 
ſtreſſes the Spaniſh trade, 420, 421, 422. Has a diſpute 
with king James of Scotland, 423. Excites an inſur- 
rection there, 424. Her letter to the French king on 
turning papiſt, ib. Sends the earl of Eſſex, admiral 
Howard, and others, to deſtroy Cadiz, 426. Deceived 
by ary” IV. of France, 428. Sends an embaſly to re- 
proach Henry of France, and makes a treaty of alliance 
with the Dutch, 429. Strikes the earl of Eſſex at the 
council-board, 430. Sends him over lord lieutenant of 
Ireland; but greatly incenſed at his conduct there, re- 
calls him, and orders him into confinement, 431. Sets 
him at liberty, 432. Signs the warrant for his execution, 
435. Repeals ſeveral monopolizes at the requeſt of her 
liament, ib, Intirely ſubdues the rebel Iriſh, 436. 
alls ſick, 437. Nominates James VI. of Scotland her 
Succeſſor, ib. Her death and character, 438. Remark- 


able occurrences of her reign, 43 


Elizabeth Woodville, widow of Sir John Gray, married to 


Edward IV, 100. Takes ſanctuary with the duke of 
York and her daughters, 122. Accuſed of witchcraft by 
the protector, 123. Her children declared illegitimate, 
134. Agrees to marry her daughter Elizabeth to the earl 
of Richmond, 127. Is prevailed upon by king Richard 
to leave the ſanctuary and deliver up her children, 129. 
Suſpected of encouraging the plot of Lambert Simncl, and 
| * 


xi 
is ſhut up in the monaſtery of Bermondſey, b n-. 
in-law Hay VIII. 138. p | n 
El:zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. betrothed to 
Charles VIII. davphin of France, 114. The marriage 
put off by Lewis XI. 118. Takes ſanctuary in Weſt- 
minſter- Abbey with her mother, 122. Propoſed to be 
married to Henry earl of Richmond, 127. Aſked in mar- 
riage by Richard III. 129. Is ſet at liberty after the bat- 
tle of Boſworth, 133. And married to Henry VII. 135. 
Crowned, 140. Her death, 163. | 
= daughter of king Charles I. dies in confinement, 


5 
Empſon, Richard, one of Henry VII.'s wicked tools, his 
character, 162. Account of his illegal practices, 192 
Is tried, condemned, and executed, under Henry VI. 
200 | 
England, one of the chief nations, and placed before Spain 
by the council of Conſtance, 171. Monaichy aboliſhed, 
and its government changed into a commonwealth, 578, 
79. Monarchy reſtored, 603—605 
Eſſex, Henry Bourchier mate eacl of, by Edward IV. 97 
earl of, Henry Bourchier (his grandſon) commands 
under Henry VIII. in France, 211, n* 
—— Thomas Cromwell created earl of, by Henty VIII. 
273 1 
| — Lord Par made earl of, by Henry VIII. 280 
carl of, Walter Devereux, ſo created by queen Eli- 
zabeth, 385. Sent to Ireland, 390. His difficulties 
there, 391. Trial and death, 393 
—— Robert earl of, (his ſon) his expedition to Portugal, 
419. Commands the Engliſh auxiliaries in the Low 
Countries, 421. His expedition againſt Cadiz, and ſuc- 
ceſs there, 427. Returns to England and is diſguſted 
with the court, 427. His unſucceſsful voyage to the 
Weſtern Iſlands, 428. Is made marſhal of England, ib. 
Receives, a blow from Elizabeth, 430. His reſentment 
and ſubmiſſion, ib. Is ſent againſt Tyrone in Ireland, 
431, Falls into diſgrace with Elizabeth, who confines 
him, ib. Is tried and caſhiered, but receives indulgence 
from the queen; 432. Rebels againſt her, 433. Sur- 
renders; 434. His death and character, 435 
earl of, (his ſon) his marriage with the lady Frances 
Howard, 495. And divorce, 496. Sent by Charles I. 
with a fleet to make an attempt upon the coaſt of Spain, 
but miſcarries, 515- Made general of the parliament 
forces agaioſt king Charles J. But is not hearty. in 
their cauſe, 556, But till re 
| Refigns his command, 564. His death, 5 
Exchange; Royal, when and by whom built, 384. Re- 
built, 616, n“ ; ; 
Exeter beſieged by Perken Warbeck, and the Corniſh inſur- 
gents, 156. Its brave defence, ib. Its mayor preſented 
dy Henry VII. with his own ſword, 157 
duke of, Thomas Beaufort, commands at the battle of 
Agincourt, while marquis of Dorſet, 10. Created duke 
by Henry V. 15. | Appointed governor of Paris, 25. His 
Character, 29. And death, 30 | 
john Holland, earl of Huntingdon, duke of, ſo cre- 
_ ated by Henry VI. 67. Commands that king's forces at 
the battle of Wakefield, 92. - Eſcapes from the battle of 
Towton, 96. Deſperately wounded in the battle of Bar- 
net, 109. Found dead on the ſea-ſhore, 112 
. — marquis of, Henry Courtney; bebeaded, 269 


52. 


. | 
AIRF AX, Sir Thomas, | (ſon to the lord Fairfax) 
ſides with Cromwell, and is made general of the par- 

liament's army, in the room of the eatl of Eſſex, 564. 

Gains the battle of Naſeby over king Charles, 565. 
Ctuſhes the royaliſts in the Weſt of England, 566. His 
father dying he becomes lord Fairfax, and quiets a riſing 
of the royaliſts in Kent, 57 3. - Declines ſitting as one of 
the king's judges, and his lady's. behaviour at the trial, 
576, and n*.' Forms a deſign to reſcue the king, but is 
outwitted by Cromwell, 577. Reſigns bis command, 
which is beſtowed upon Cromwell, 582, Raiſes forces 
to oppoſe the Rump parliament, 600. Dies; 622, n 


Fiſher, biſhop of Racheſter, found guilty: of miſpriſſion od 


treaſon, 259. Refuſes the oaths of ſucceſſion and ſupre- 
macy,. 260. Is tried, condemned, and beheaded, 262 
Fitzwalter, lord, rebels againſt Henry VII. 149.  Behead- 
ed at Calais, 151 ; ne, ene if 
Fleetwood, colonel, made deputy of Ireland, in the room 


Poles to betray them, 560 | 


Gunpowder plot, 


=. x 

. his room, 592. Promiſes loyalty to Richard Cromwell; 
595. Is voted commander in chief of all the common- 
wealth forces, 597; Is removed from that command by 


an act of the junto, 599 a 6 
Flemings expelled Evglond by Henry VII: 150 
Fox, Richard, _Y of Exeter, made lord privy-ſeal by 
ntroduces Wolſey to king Henry VIII. 


% 


Henry VII. 135. 
201. Retires from court, 217 

—— Edward, ſent to Rome concerning the divorce, 243. 
And to the princes of the Smalcaldic league, 263 

Frederic V. eleCtor palatine, marries Elizabeth, daughter to 
James I. 495. Elected king of Bohemia, 502. His trou- 
bles, and treatment from James, 503, 504. Is ſtripped 
of all his dominions, 506. Dies, 520 . 


G. 
\ ARDINER, — — ſent to Rome about the divorer, 
243. Made biſhop of Wincheſter, 256. An enem 
to the reformation, and perſecutor of the proteſtants, 286. 


Is in diſgrace with Henry VIII. who ſtrikes him out of 
his will, 287. Impriſoned under Edward VI. 297. Set 


chancellor, 318. Crowns queen Mary, 321. His crue!- 
ty to the proteſtants, 330, &t. His death and character, 


335 

Gloceſter, Humphrey Plantagenet, duke of; his life ſaved 
— his brother Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt, 12. 

is character. 29. Appointed protector, and made lord 

chamberlain and high conſtable of England, 30. Mar:ies 
Jacquilina of Brabant, 35. His diſpute with the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, ib. and 36. Attempts to get his power 
enlarged, but without ſucceſs, 39. Miſuſes the cardinal 
biſhop of Wincheſter, 44. His 29 . — declared 
void by parliament, 45. Suppreſſes Mandevill's rebel- 
lion, and again attacks the biſhop of Wincheſter,” 50. 
Made governor of Calais, 55, nf. Obliges the duke of 
Burgundy to abandon the hege of that piace, 57. His 
ducheſs proſecuted for necromancy, 64. Oppoſes the 
releaſe of the duke of Orleans, 61—63. Removed from 
the council: his arreſt and death, 68, 69 | 

duke of, Richard Plantagenet, brother to Ed- 
ward IV. fo created by that king, 97. Commands at 
the battle of Barnet, 109. And that of Tewkeſbury, 110. 
Accufed of murdering king Henry VI. but groundleſsly, 
111. His intrigues againſt the duke of Clarence, in 
whoſe death he is ſaid to have aſſiſted, 117. Commands 
an army againſt the Scots, 119. Gains the old nobility 
to his intereſt, 121. Gets young king Edward V. into 
his hands, and cauſes himſelf to be declared protector, 
122. Obliges the queen dowager to deliver vp the duke 
of York, whom; with his brother Edward, he ſends to 
the Tower, 123. Accuſes the queen of witchcraft, and 
cauſes lord Haſtings to be put to death, ib. and 124. 
Gets himſelf elected king by the intrigues of the duke of 
Buckingham, 124, 125. Richard III. 

Gets Sir Edmundbury, account of his murder, 636, 
and . n | 

Guiſe, Francis, -duke of, retakes Calais from the Engliſh, 

. Oppoſes the Huguenots, but is ſlain at the fiege of 


rleans, 332 —.354 | | ; 
——— Henry, duke of, his character, 303. Is head of the 
Aſſaſſinated 


league againſt the proteſtants in France, ib: 
account oi that bloody conſpiracy, 485— 


by order of Henry III. 419 


=» #,£ , 
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LTAMIL TON, duke of, is made high commiſfioner for 
the Scotch affairs, 534. His integrity ſuſpected, 536. 
Appointed general of the Scottiſh army, raiſed for the 
- reſcue of king Charles, 572. Enters England, but is de- 
feated by Cromwell and taken prifoner, 513, 574. Be- 


headed, 580 | 
Haſtings, lord, — Edward IV. againſt the earl of War- 

wick, 106. Has a command at the battle of Barnet, 109. 
Has a penſion: from Lewis XI. of France, 115, n“. His 
attachment to the family of Edward IV. 123. Is Behead- 

ed by order of Richard III. 124. e 
Henry V. ſuceeeds his father, and removes the body of Ri- 
-.. chard II. to Weſtminſter, 3. His ſeverity againſt the 
Lollards, 4. Suppreſſes Sir Jobn Oldcaftle's rebellion, 5. 


131 


of Ireton, 585. Recalled, and Henry Cromwell ſent in 
Vor. II. 8 o 


Concludes treatics with the 8 of Caſtile and * of 
I Brit⸗ 


| at liberty by queen Mary, who makes him lord high | 


I N D 


Brittany, 6. Is addreſſed by bis parliament to make war 
azainſt France, 8, Gives audience to tne embaſlador of 
tirat kingdom: makes great preparations for the war, and 
appoints the duke of Bedford regeat of che kingdom, ib. 
Suppreſſes a dangerous conſpiracy againſt him, 9. Lands 
in Normandy, and takes Harfleur, 10. Farther progreſs 
in France, 11, 12. Gains the battle of Agincourt, 13. 
Returns to England, ib. Receives the emperor Sigit- 
mund: magnificently beſtows on him the order of the 
Garter, and makes a treaty of alliance with him, 14. 


Makes an agreement with the duke of Burgundy, 15. 


Invades France a ſecond time, and takes Caen and many 
other places in Normandy, 16. His offer to the dauphin, 
17. His farther — in Normandy, and conference 
with the queen of France, &c. 18—20. Concludes the 
treaty of Troyes, and marries the princeſs Catherine of 
France, 21—23. Makes a magnificent entry into Paris, 
24. Settles that government, and returns to England 
with his queen, 25. His laſt expedition into France, and 
ſucceſs againſt the dauphin, 26. His laſt ſickneſs, ſpeech, 
and death, 27. His character, iſſue, and remarkable oc- 

_ Currences of his reign, 28. 

Henry VI. born, 26. Succeeds his father, 29. Is pro- 
claimed king of France, 31. Knighted by the duke of 
Bedſord, 38. Is crowned at Weſtminſter, 45. And at 

Paris, 48. In danger at Rouen, and returns to England, 
50. Loſes Paris, 56. Appoints the duke of York lieu- 
tenant of France, 57. Marries Margaret of Anjou, 67. 

_ Gives up Anjou and Maine, 70. Loſes all Normandy, 
76. And all other poſſeſſions of the Engliſh in France, 
79. Defeated by the Yorkiſts, and taken priſoner, 82. 
Appoints the duke of York protector of the realm, but 
afterwards reſumes the government, 83. His agreement 
with the Yorkiſts, 84, 85. Is taken priſoner at the bat- 
tle of Northampton, 89. His compromiſe with the duke 

of York, 91. End of his reign: iſſue, character, and 
remarkable occurrence, 94. Flies to Scotland, 96. A- 

in defeated at the battle of Higham, 99. Is pri- 
oner and confined in the Tower, ib. Reſtored by the 
earl of Warwick, 106. But confined again by Edward IV. 
108. Loſes the battle of Tewkeſbury, and his fon mur- 
dered, 110. His death, 111. His body removed to Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey by Henry VII. 164 


Il. his geneal and title to the crown, 132, 


133. Removes the carl of Warwick to the Tower, and 
ſets the princeſs Elizabeth at liberty, 133. His entry into 
London, ib. Inſtitutes the guard of yeomen, and iſſues 
a general pardon, 134. Aboliſhes liveries and retainers, 
and makes a progreſs, into the North, 135. Promotes 
commerce and manufaRures, 137, Erects the court of 
of Star-Chamber, 1 38. Confines the queen mother, and 
expoſes the earl of Warwick's perſon publicly, ibid. 
Gains the battle of Stoke againſt the impoſter Lambert 
Simnel, 139. Concludes a truce with Scotland, and has 
his queen crowned, 140. His treaty with Anne of Brit- 
tany, 142. Renews his ticle to the crown of France, 
144. Invades that kingdom, 47; And concludes the 

- treaty of Eſtaples, 148. Perken Warbeck ſets up againit 
him, 148. &c. He publiſhes an account of the deaths of 
Edward V. and his brother Richard duke of York, 150. 
And of the birth and origin of Perkin, ib. Expels the 
Flemings out of England, and makes a truce with the 
Scots, ib. Gains over Sir Robert Clifford, ſettles the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and cauſes Sir W. Stanley to be ar- 
reſted, 151. And beheaded, 152. His avarice and ſe- 
verity, ib. Quiets the Corniſh rebellion, 155, Receives 
a conſecrated iword from the pope, 156. Gives his own 
ſword to the mayor of Exeter, and receives Perken into 
mercy, 157. But afterwards puts him to death, 158. 
As alſo the earl of Warwick, 159. Contracts his daugh- 
ter Margaret to James IV. of Scotland, 158. Choten 
protector of the knights of Rhodes, 1 59. an inter- 
view with Philip archduke of Auſtria, ib. And makes a 
treaty of perpetual alliance with Scotland, 161. His 
avaricious exactions and inhoſpitality to the earl of Ox- 
ford, 162, - Sends the princeſs Margaret to Scotland, 
163. Contracts prince Henry to his brother's widow, 
164. Removes the body of Henry VI. to Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, ib. Supports Ferdinand king of Spain : wants to 
marry the queen dowager of Naples, 165. His interview. 
with Philip of Auſtria at Windſor, whom he makes a 
knight of the Garter, and receives from him the order of 
the Golden Fleece, 166, Confines the earl of Suffolk in 
the Tower, ib. Contracts his daughter Mary to 


Howard, lord John. See Norfolk. 


. 


Charles V. 167. Amaſſts immenſe treaſures, ib. His 
death, character, and pompous funeral, 168, His iſſue, 


and remarkable occurtences of his reign, 169 
Henry VIII. born, 148. Made lord | lieutenant of Ireland 


when only two 2 of age, 151; And quke of York 
and warden of the Scottith marches, 152. Made prince 
of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chefter, 162. 
Contracted to his brother's widow, the princeſs Catherine 
of Spain, 164. Their marriage -celcbrated,: 165. Suc- 
ceeds his father, 168. Is crowned, 200. Conſummates 
his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, ib. Renews the 
treaties ſubſiſting between his ſather and other potentates 
of Europe, 201, 202. Enters into an agrerment with 
Ferdinand king of Arragon againſt France, 203. Eſpouſes 
the cauſe of the pope," 204. Refolves to proſecute the 
war againſt France, 205. Is the firſt king who eſtabliſhes 
a royal navy-office, duck-yard, &c. 206. Sends an ar- 
my into Spain to aflift Ferdinand, who impoſes upon him, 
as do alſo the emperor and the pope, 207. Trics to pte- 
vent a rupture with Scotland, 208. Prepares to paſs into 

France, 210. Puts the earl of Suffolk to death, and tranſ- 
ports his troops to Calais, 211. Takes Terouenne, and 
gains the battle of the Spurs, ib. Concludes the treaty 
of Lifle and returns to England, 212. Gives a looſe to 
diverſions, 213. Makes ſeveral promotions of noblemen, 
and concludes a peace with France: marries his ſiſter 
Mary to Lewis XII. 214 Renews his alliance with Fran- 
cis I, 215. With whom he ſoon after becomes difgutted, 
216. Diſmiſſes ſome of his old counſellors in favour of 


Wolſey, to whom he gives the great ſeal, hs And ſup- 
ra 


prom him in his opinion for a war with France, 218; 
aximilian offers to reſign the empire to him, ib. Makes 
a league with the emperor, and Charles of Auftria, 219. 
Endeavours to have the duke of Albany removed from the 
regency of Scotland, but not ſucceding, makes à truce 
with the regent, 220. Founds the College of Phyſicians, 
224. His interview With the emperor Charles V. at Do- 
ver, 225. And with Francis I. at Ardres in France, 226. 
Has the title of Defender of the Faith, 227. Puts the 
duke of Buckingham to death, 228. Declares war againſt 
France, and has an interview with the emperor at Wind- 
ſor, whom he creates knight of the Garter, and makes a 
* with him, 229, 230. Borrows money of the city of 
London, and exacts a loan from the reſt of his ſubjects, 
230. Enters into a league with the princes of the conti- 
nent _ Francis I. 232. Writes to the emperor to 
aſſiſt Wolſey in obtaining the popedom, 234. Makes 
peace with Scotland, ib. RKeſolves to ſupyort Francis 
againſt the emperor, 236. Checks Wolſey, and on what 
account, 237. Falls in love with Anne Boleyn, 241. 
And ſeeks to be divorced from queen Catherine, 242. De- 
clares war againſt the emperor, 244. Threatens the pope, 
246. Diſappointed by Campejo in the affair of his di- 
vorce, 249. His proteſtation againſt his marrying with 
Catherine when prince of Wales, 248, and n*. Reſolves 
the ruin of Wolſey, 249. Orders that miniſter to be ar- 
reſted, 252. His ſentiments in reſpe& to religion, 26r. 
Unites Wales te England, 263. Oiders 2 viſitation of 


the monaſteries, 264. Has his queen, Anne Boleyn, 


condemned and beheaded, 265. Marries Jane Seymour, 


ib. Becomes arbitrary and crue}, 267, Reſolves to ſup- 


preſs all religious houſes, 268. Is excommunicated by 
pope Paul III. 269. Paſles the Six Articles. into a law, 
270. His ſeverity to cardinal Pole's relations, 269—271. 

arries Anne of Cleves, whom he diſlikes, 272. Is di- 
vorced from her, 274. Marties Catherine Howard, 275. 
Cauſes her to be beheaded, 277. Declarcd by parliament 
king of Ireland, ib. Marties Catherine Parr, 280. Set- 
tles the ſucceſſion, 281. Goes with an army to Prance, 
and takes Boulogne, 282. Returns to England, and puts 
the ſea · coaſt in a poſture of defence, 283. His ſpeech to 
the Commons, and has the colleges given him, 284. Is 
inclined to ruin his queen, but is reconciled to her, 287. 
His ſeverity to the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Surry 
his ſon, 288. His will, 289. Death, character, and 
funeral ceremony, 290. His iſſue, and remarkable oc- 


currences of his ah iy 291, &c. 


ſon of James I. created prince of Wales, 491. His 


death and charadter, 495 
Holles, Denzil, an active oppoſer of the royal authority, is 


impeached by the king, 550 


Hooper, biſhop, outed from his ſee of Worceſter, 318. His 


ſufferings and character, 331 


Howard, 


8 10M 


Howard, Sir Edward, ſon to the earl of Sutry, defeats the 
Scottiſh pirate Barton, 203. Engages the French fleet, 
but is defeated and lain, 210 

Sir Thomas (his elder brother) ſucceeds the former 
x high admiral, 210. Made earl of Surry, 214. See 

urry 

—— — Catherine. See Catherine 

lord Thomas, impriſoned in the Tower for attempt- 
ing to marry the lady Margaret Douglas, 266 

—— Charles lord, of Effingham, made lord high admi- 
ral of England, 417. Is created earl of Nottingham, 

. 427- See Nottingham 
yde, Sir Edward, defends the liturgy of the church of 

England in the Houſe of Commons, 548. Impeached b 

the cabal, and obliged to retice from England, 616. His 
death, 627, n* | 


I. 
1 AMAICA taken by the Engliſh, 590 
James I. king of Scotland, ſucceeds to the crown of 
England, 480. Meets his firſt parliament, and his ex- 
- traordinary ſpeech at opening it, 483. Powder plot 
againſt him diſcovered and defeated, 486. Inclined to fa- 
vour the Catholics, 488. His ſtate trick to get a large 
ſupply from parliament, ib. Propoſes an union between 
England and Scotland, which the parliament rejects, 489. 
. His ways to raiſe money complained of by parliament, 
490, 497. Malicioufly accuſed of poiſoning his ſon 
prince Henry, 495. Marries bis daughter Elizabeth to 
the elector Palatine, ib. Calls a parliament, but preſent- 
ly after diſſolves it, 497. Goes to Scotland, 500. Writes 
and publiſhes the Book of Sports, ib. His behaviour to- 
wards his ſon-in-law, the elector Palatine, 502. Upon 
ill terms with his parliament, 504. His deſpotic anſwer 
- to their remonſtrance, 505. Negotiates a match for his 
ſon Charles with the infanta of Spain, 507. Negotiates 
another match with the princeſs Henrietta of France, 510. 
His death and character, 511 
II. ſucceeds to the crown of England on the death 
of his brother king Charles II. 654. Goes publicly to 
. maſs the firſt Sunday after his acceſſion, ib. Is crowned : 
his ſpeech to the parliament, 655, 656. Cruſhes the 
duke of Monmouth's rebellion, but makes a cruel uſe of 


his ſucceſs, 657, 658. His arbitrary ſpeech to the par- | 


liament, and open encouragement of Catholics, 658, 659. 
Publiſhes a declaration for liberty of conſcience thoughout 
his dominions, 661. His tyrannical proceedings towards 
the two Univerſities, 662. His dealings with the prince 
of Orange in relation to the repeal of the Teſt-AR, and 
his diſappointment, 663. Sends ſeven biſhops to the 
Tower, 664. His ſon (ſince called the Pretender) born, 
ib. Meets with a rebuff from the army, 665, Is inform- 
ed of the prince of Orange's preparations for a deſcent in 
England, and rejects the offers of Lewis XIV. 666. Re- 
vokes ſeveral unpopular acts, 667. His infincerity, 668. 
In vain attempts to gain the biſhops on his fide, ib. Is 
deſerted by his principal nobles and his own children, 669. 
Propoſals made him by the prince of Orange, ib. Sends 
away his queen and ſon, and afterwards withdraws him- 
ſelf in diſguiſe, 670. Is diſcovered and brought back, 
but efeapes again and goes over to France, 671. His iſſue, 
ib. His throne declared vacant, 673 
Jane Grey, lady, account of her deſcent, 
She is nominated by Edward VI. his ſucceſ- 


famil . and mar- 


riage, 313. 
—. 2,5 er character, 315. Proclaimed queen, 316. 
Depoſed, 317. And impriſoned in the Tower, 318. 


Tried and condemned as a traitor, 322. And executed 


in the Tower, 326 | 
Jefferies, lord chief juſtice, ſent to try the rebels in the Weſt, 
and his cruelties there, 658. Sent to the Tower, where 


he dies of the bruiſes he received from the populace in at- 


tempting to make his eſcape, 670 
Independents, account of their riſe, character, and appel- 
lation, 542, 563, n“. — by Cromwell, ib. 
Ireton, CromwelPs ſon-in-law, made lieutenant of Ireland, 

581. Dies there, 585 ayer. 
Juxon, biſhop, his preterment, $30- Refuſes to give his 

vote to the attainder of the earl of Strafford; and his advice 

to the king on that ſubject, 548. Attends king Charles 1. 

on the ſ old, 578 

K. 
ENTlsH men, rebellion of, under Jack Cade: its 

K riſe, progreſs, and ſuppreflion, 75, 76 | 

rk, colonel, his brutality in the Weſt, 557» 658, and n“. 
Knights of the Bath, made by Richard III. 126 


— Bannerets, created by Henty VII. 133, nf 


in + 
[Knights of Rhodes, chuſe Henty VII. for their proteſter, 


159 
—— of St. — of Jeruſalem ſuppreſſed, 273, n® 


— of the Bath and Carpet, made by Edwaid VI. 2 
Their names, ib. n+ N A 10 


Baronets, firſt created by king James I. 497 


L. 
L Mrs. inſtrumental In the eſcape of Charles II. 
c 


\ | 393. | 

imer, biſhop, ſent to the Tower by queen Mary, 320. 
His ſufferings, death, and character, 332. Farther ac- 
count of him, 445 | 


y | Laud, biſhop, encourages king Charles in his bigh notions 


of prerogative, 8 Accompanies the king to Scotland, 
and bis conduct there in eccleſiaſtical matters, 529. 
Preſſes the Engliſh Liturgy upon the church of Scotland: 
conſequences of that proceeding, 532, 533, &c. Is im- 
peached by the Commons, 544. And ſent to the Tower, 
545. Is beheaded, 560 - £2 

Lauderdale, duke of, his character, 618. One of the cabal, 
* 2 commons addreſs againſt him, 627. His 

eath, 647 | 

Lollards, thelr rebellion under Sir John Oldeaſtle, $. Cruel- 
I perſecuted by Henry V. 7, 17. Farther account of 
them, 172, 173 

Lovel, lord, a firm friend to Richard III. 130. Eſcapes 
from Boſworth-field, 131. Raiſes a rebellion againſt Hen- 
ry VII. but is obliged to fly, 135. Joins Lambert Sim- 
nel, and commands in the battle of Stokefield, 139. His 
ſuppoſed fate, ib. nꝰ 

Luther, Martin, his firſt appearance, 221. Preaches againſt 
indulgences, and burns the pope's bull, 221, 222. Far- 

ther account of him, 440, 441 


M. | 
ARGARET of Anjou married to Henry VI. 67. 
Cabals with the duke of York, the marquis of Suf- 
folk, and others, againſt the duke of Gloceſter, 68. Gains 
— battle of Wakefield, 92. And the ſecond of St. Al- 
an's, 93 
Mary, princeſs, afterwards queen, (daughter of Hen. VIII. 
born, 218. Betrothed wy" the AE A of France, 4 
Propoſed to be married to the emperor, 230. Oppoſes 
the Reformation, 296, 297. Attempts made to bring 
her to own the reformed religion, 305. Refuſes to lay 
aſide the maſs in her family, and endeavours to eſcape out 
of the kingdom, 307, Eſcapes the trap laid for her by 
Northumberland, 315. Aſſiſted by the people of Nor- 
ſolk and Suffolk, who proclaim her queen, 316. Brought 
to London and proclaimed, 317. Crowned, 321. Im- 
priſons her ſiſter Elizabeth: 8 popery, 327, 328, 
329, &c. Married to Philip of Spain, 328. Her eruel- 
ty to the proteſtants, 333, 334. Her death and charac- 
ter, 341 2 
—— queen of Scots born, 278. Sent to France, 300. Mar- 
ried to the dauphin, 339. Makes the treaty of Edinb 
with queen Elizabeth, 347. Married to lord Darnley, 
58. Her character ſuffers on account of Rizzio the mu- 
— 356, 359. Delivered of a ſon, afterwards James I. 
of England, 361. Married to the carl of Bothwell, 304- 
Loſes the battle of Langſide and flies into England, where 
ſhe is detained by queen Eliz. 370. Terms offered her 
dy Eliz. which ſhe rejects, 380. Perſecuted violently by 
- the Engliſh parliament, 391. Charged with being privy 
to Babington's plot, 409. Her trial and condemnation, 
411, 412. Is brheaded, 414. Her character, ib. Her 


ſon James I. 494 
Monmouth, duke of, baniſhed by his father, 641. Returns 
and raiſes cabals, 642, 643. Takes arms againſt James II. 
and gets himſelf proclaimed king, 656, Defeated, taken 
priſoner, and beheaded, 657 | h 
Montroſe, marquis of, general for king Charles I. in Scot- 
land, his ſucceſs, ar er eh Obliged to fly, 568. Ig- 
nominiouſly executed, 581 * 
Montagu, John Nevil created viſcount of, by Edw. IV. 97. 
More, Sir Thomas, refuſes to take the oath of ſupremacy 
260. Tried, condemned, and executed, 22 
Morton, Dr. John, biſhop of Ely, ſeized and committed to 
riſon by the duke of Gloceſter, 124. Plots with Buck- 
mgham to place the earl of Richmond on the throne, 127. 
earl of, James Douglas, concerned in the murder of 
Rizzio, 359. Impriſons queen _ at Lochlevin, 365. 
Choſen regent of Scotland, 388. cligns the regency, 
396. 1 ans tried, and put to death, ibid. NOR 


body removed to Weſtminſter with great pomp, by her - 


"oo 
l 
33 1 
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| N. 5 
ORFOLK, duke of, John Mowbray, and earl mar-| 
(hal, ſo created by Henty VI. 136. Joins with thc 
duke of Ycrk againſt Henry VI. 15 
———— John, lord Howard, the firſt of that name, created 
duke of, by Richard III. 125. Attainted by Henry VII. 
1 : . 
ar Thomas Howard, his ſon, created earl of Surry in 
dis father's life time by Richard III. 125. Made pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Bolworth, 131. Attainted by Hen. 
ry VII..134. Received into favour, and employed againſt 
the Yorkſhire rebels, 136. And againſt the-Scots, 155. 
4=—— Thomas Howard, duke of, ſucceeds his father, 233 
Appointed lord high ſteward for the trial of Anne Boleyn, 
265. Sent againſt the Yorkſhire rebels, 267, And againſt 
the Scots, 278. Attainted by the court, and accuſed by 
his own ducheſs and miſtreſs, 287, 288. His confeſſion 
. and condetnnation, 289. His lite ſaved by the death of 
Heory VIII. ib. Releaſed by queen Mary, 318. And 
made lord high ſteward, 319. arches againſt the rebe] 
Wyat, but is deſerted by the Londoners, 325. His 
death, 328. 
—=— Thomaz Howard, duke of, his grandſon, ſent by: 


D E X. 


Poſt horſes and dase 22 firſt eſtabliſned, 127. 
Printing, by whom firſt brought into England,” 
wards the reformation, 6s ug = > 193. For- 
Pymm, Mr. is ſent to the lords with an impeachment ao: 
the earl of Strafford, 543. One of the five — 
peached by the king, 550. His death, 560. 


R. 

ALEIGH, Sir Walter, ſent on an expedition againſt 
the Spaniſh ſettlemenjs, 422. is expedition to 
Guiana, 425. His gallant behaviour at the taking of 
Cadiz, 427. Farther account of him, and his diſcoveries 
466, 467. Impriſoned by James I. tried and condemned. 
482. Obtains liberty, and is ſent out on new diſcoveries. 
500. Proves unfortunate, returns home, and is put — 
death, 501. 

Revolution, hiſtory of, and the ſeveral ſteps taken to bring 
about the ſame, 665—672, 

Richard III. his title and acceſſion to the crown, 124, 125. 
Is crowned, and orders the murder of his nephews, 126. 
Raiſes an army againſt the earl of Richmond, but is de. 
ſerted, 130. And loſes the battle of Boſworth, and his 
life, 131. Attainted by Henry VIT's firſt parliament, 1 34. 

Richmond, earl of, Edward Tudor, of Hadham, fo created 


veen Elizabeth to aſſiſt the proteſtants in Scotland, 346. 
Dee into a treaty of marriage with Mary queen of 
Scots, 376. For which he is confined by Elizabeth, 377. 
but afterwards ſet at liberty, 378, 


* Northumberland, earl of, Henry Piercy, ſon of the Hotſpur 


_ Piercy, reſtored to his honours and eſtates, g. 
—— earl of, Henry Piercy, killed in the battle of Tow- 

ten, fighting for king Henry VI. 96. 
enry Piercy, reſtored to his family honours and 
eſtates, 113. Attends Edward IV. to France, 114. 

— Henry Piercy, his engagement with Anne Boleyn, 
241. n Arreſts cardinal Wolſey, 250. 

Thomas Piercy, earl of, 338, n*. Raiſes a rebel- 

lion againſt queen Elizabeth, 377. 


— — X— — 


up to Elizabeth, and beheaded, 382. 
John Dudley, duke of, ſo es by Edward VI. 
308. His views upon the crown, ib. His illegal pro- 
ceedings againſt the duke of Somerſet, 309. Models the 
| E 312. Perſuades king Edward to alter the 
fucceſſion, 313. Proclaims his daughter - in- law, the lady 
© Jane Grey, queen, 316. Is deſerted by the council, diſ- 
bands his army, and ſubmits to Mary, 317. His daſtardly 
behaviour, 318. Is impriſoned, ib. Tried, 319. Con- 
demned and executed, 320. 
— Algernon Percy, earl of, dies; and with him the 
ancient family of the Percy's becomes extinct, 617, n'. 


F \VERBURY, Sir Thomas, account of his murder, 
4 6, 4 8. SIA 
Offora. earl * John Vere, his death and character, 97. 


— John Vere, carl of, his miſtake at the battle of 


Barnet the occaſion, of very it, 109. Fortifies himſelf, 
and bids defiance to Edward IV. 112. Commands at the 
© battle of Boſworth, 131. And at Stokeheld, againſt 
Lambert Simnel, 139. | 
Orange, William II. prince of, married to the princeſs 
Mary, daughter of Charles I. 544 
Orange, William III. prince of, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, choſen ſtadtholder by the Dutch in their diſtreſs, 
624. Oppoſes Lewis XIV. and his generals, 625, 626. 
- Comes to England, and is married to the princeſs Mary, 
© daughter to James duke of York, 632. King James en- 
deavours to bring him into his meaſures, and his opinion 
of repealing the Teſt act, 663. Is invited over by the 
Engliſh, 55. His preparations for making a deſcent 
"here, 666. His manifeſto, 667. Lands at Torbay, 
668. Advances to Saliſbury, ib. The a: Fa &c. 
invite him to London, 670. Arrives at Wi and 
his behaviour to king James, ib. and 671. Takes the 
adminiſtration upon him, 672. His ſpeech to the con- 
vention, ib, Inſiſts upon being king for life, 673. Is 
declared ſo by the convention, by the name of Wil- 
ham III. 674. | 


JHILIP, prince of (afterwards Philip II. king of) Spain, 


| $4 


opoſed as a huſband for queen „ 323. Comes 

to England and eſpouſes bet, 328. ‚ 
Pole, cardinal, appointed the pope's legate in England, at 
the requeſt of queen Mary, 322. de archbiſhop of 


4 Canterbury, 335. His death, 340. 
Popim plot, in Charles II's reign, hiſtory of it, 636—638, 


— 9 


But is defeated, and |. 
flies to Scotland, where he is impriſoned, ib. Is delivered 


by Henry VI. 82. - 

Earl of, Henry Tudor, his ſon, goes to Brittany 

| With the earl of Pembroke bis uncle, 111. See Henry VII. 

pr biſhop, impriſoned in the Tower by queen Mary 
318. Bis ſufferings, death, and character, 332. 

Roan, or Rouen, in France, beſieged by the Engliſh under 
oy V. 17. Surrenders to him, 18. Surrendered to 
the French by the duke of Somerſet, 72. bes 

Rupert, prince, ſon of the elector Palatine, comes over to 
England with his brother Maurice, 553. See Charles I. 

Ruſſel, lord, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Bedford, his trial, con- 
demnation, and death, 649. 


. | 2 4 
EYMOUR, lord Thomas, one of the council to Ed. 
ward VI. 292. Made a peer, 293. Created lord high 
admiral of England, 298. Is impeached, condemned, 

and executed, 301. 

Shrewſbury, earl of, John Talbot, ſo created by Henry VI. 
bs. Made governor of Guienne, and ſlain, with his 
eldeſt fon, at the battle of Bourdeaux, 80. 

John Talbot, bis ſecond ſon, joins Henry VI. 
and is {lain at the battle of Northampton, 89. | 
—— — —- George Talbot, joins Henry VII. at the battle of 
Stoke, 139. Made ſteward of the houſhold to Hen. VIII. 

200. Commands under that king in France, 211. 

Somerſet, earl of, Edmund Beaufort, (and earl of Mor- 
taigne in France) an enemy to the houſe of York, 68. 
Made duke, and lord lieutenant of France, 69. Slain 
at the battle of St. Alban's, 82. 

Duke of, Henry Beaufort, joins queen Margaret 

againſt the Yorkiſts, 83. Taken and beheaded, 99. 

— Edmund his ſon, his bravery at the battle of Bar- 
net, 109. Kills the lord Wenlock in a fit of paſſion, 
110. ls executed, ib, | 

—— . duke of, Edward Seymour, made protector of 
England, 293. Defeats the Scots at Muſſelburgh, 297. 
Perſecuted, condemned, and beheaded, 309. 

Earl of, Robert Carr, ſo created by James I. 

Condemned for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and pardoned, but baniſhed the court, 499. 

Strafford, earl of, Thomas Wentworth, ſo created by 
Charles I. 536. Is bebeaded, 87. See Charles 1. 

Suffolk, duke of, William de la Pole, ſucceeds the earl of 
Salisſbury at the ſiege of Orleans, 40 

earl of, Edmund de la Pole, kills a man, and is 

obliged to fly abroad, 160. Delivered up by Philip of 

Auſtria, and confined in the Tower, 166. Behaded by 

order of Henry VIII. 206. A 

duke of, Charles Brandon, favourite of Hen. VIII. 
214. Marries the dowager of France, Henry's ſiſter, 215. 

duke of, Henry Grey, ſo created by Edw. VI. 308. 

Surry, carl of, Thomas Howard. See Norfolk. | 


| T. 
ALBOT, lord John. See Shrewſbury. | 
| —— John, lord Liſle, killed with his father at the 


battle of Bourdeaux, 80. 


W. | 
ALES, united with England under the ſame laws, 


263. Principality of, its hiſtory, 491, u“. 
h I 


Wolſey, I *. 1 8 VIII. 


END or Tke SECOND 7TOLUME. 


